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ARABIC AND HESPERIAN 

Official Interchanges With Berlin 

Two Cases of Vessels Sunk in the Submarine 
Zone Since the Lusitania Note of July 21 



In the American note to Germany, s^ent 
by President Wilson on July 21, 1915, this 
ivftcluding panaaye appeared: 

THE very value whkth HiUi Gowrn- 
ment sets upon the lon^ and un- 
broken friendship between the 
people and Government of the 
United States and the people and Gov- 
ernment of the German Nation impels it 
to press very solemnly upon the Imperial 
German Government the necessity for a 
■erapulooB observance of neutral rights 
in this critical matter. Friendship itself 
prompts it to say to the Imperial Govern* 
ment that repetition by the commanders 
of German naval vessels of acts in con- 
travention of thoee rights must be re- 
garded by the Coverrment of the United 
States, when they affect American citi- 
zens, as deliberately unfriendly. 

The WhUe Star liner Arahie, mttward 
bound for New York, was torpedoed and 

sunk by a Crrrnnn ^submarine off Fas'net 
on the morning of Aug, 19, 1915. Eight- 
ten passengers and temi(|r-one mmhers 



of the crew irrrr reported missing by the 
White Star Line on Aug. 22, and the first 
messages received by the State DeparU 
ment at WashingUm from Ambassador 
Page in London reported the loss of Mrs. 
Josephine Druguiere and Dr. Edmund 
Woods, Anmiean cielsens. Secretary Lan- 
sing mstrueted Ambassador Gerard at 
Berlin, as arjnonnced on An^m 28, to ask 
the German Imperial Foreign Office 
whether a report of the sinking of the 
ArsMe had been received by the German 

Govemvient , and a statement issued from 
the White House on the satne day after a 
eonferenee between Secretary Joseph 
Twnuliy and President Wibon, read as 

foUoir^: 

With reference to the sinkinf: of the 
Arabic, as soon as all of the facts are as- 
certained, our course of action will be do* 
termined. 

Tho BriHeh Admiralty mads thia a»> 

novneemsni on Anf]- 23: 

The Arabic was an unarmed passeng'er 
ship, outward bound to a neutral port. It 
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was thus impossible for her to have been 
carrying contraband to this country. She 
WM mink bf » (Serman snbmarine with- 
(mt warning, and she naitiier attempted 
to attack the sabmarine nor to escape 
from it. 

The following report was sent by The 
A99O^t0d Prt99 Mt Aug, 26 /rem iU 
London offtee: 

The American Embassy has transmit- 
ted by cable to Washington the gist of 
Mven depositions taken by Consul Wash- 
Jagton at LiTerpool, nx of which were 
from Americans on board the Arabic 
and the seventh from Captain Finch of 
that steamer. 

All the deponents state under oath that 
the Arabic was pursuing a peaceful 
course and that she was not warned. All 
ef them assert that they saw the torpedo 
or heard shouts that a torpedo was com- 
ing; also that the Arabic made no at- 
tempt to escape or to ram the submarine. 

Captain Finch in his affidavit empha- 
sised the last point, eaying that, in the 
first place, it would have been suicidal, 
and, in the second place, as he did not 
see the sabmarine he ooald not have at- 
tempted to ram her. 

The depoeitiMis in full will be mailed 
today. 

The managers of the White Star Line 

at Liverpool gave out to the newspapers 

yesterday the following: statenient: 

At tb« time of the LuHiUnia torpedoinis 
many mialeadlns and untrue •tatements 

appeared regard Ins the vesseL Similar 
Btatements are beRlnnine to be hinted at 
in connection with the Ai;\l)ic, whicti arc 
equally untrue. For this reason we 
ttaouffht you would like to have one or two 
definite facU that bad better be publiabed 
at once In order to prevent people from 
hnzarilinK' npiiiions and (IndlllS eXCUSeS 
for the torpedoing. 
The facts are: 

There Iti no doubt the Arable was atfUCk 
With a torpedo. Captain Finch did not see 
the aubmarlne. but undoubtedly aaw the 
torpedo. 

There Is no question of ttie Arabic havlnff 
tried to ram the submarine, because It was 
not seen from the bridge. 

There la no question of the Arabic hav- 

Inc: tried to psrajio, pxfcpt the very proi>er 
pi<'( lulinn of liHVin^c put tlie helm hard 
o\. r when they saw the trtrj^otlo. 
The Arabic was undoubtedly sunk with- 
eutwaming. Siie was In peaceful tradlna. 



with various aatlniaUUea aboard. She 
was outward bound, so there to no queti- 

tion of munitions, and slie w.is not dis- 
KULstMl in any way nor Itad she any guns 
mounted. 

The statement has appeared in the vrtm 
that she was off the south coast of Ire- 
land. whloJi leads Homc people tu think she 
wa- near the coast. As a matter of fact, 
sh<- wiia over sixty miles aouth of Ireland. 

With respect to precautions taken, these 
were irery thorough and veiy prop««r. hav- 
Infj reBard to all that ha.s tak. n i-l.., ,■ in 
the dancer zone. The Caiilain had life 
jackets on hand for everybody. Rafts 
were unlashed and deck lifeboats opened 
op, and both rafts and deck Ilfebuats 
played an important part in lifesavlng, 
as well as the regular lifcbontfl. 

One of the affidavits made to A tubas- 
»ador Page hy Jamn Cofmaa, an Amer' 

ican citizen aboard the Arabic, was 
cabled by The Auociated Preat on Aug. 
21, as follows: 

The first any one knew of the tori>edo 
was while .'iomc w<'ic lookinir at the 
steamer Dunsley foundering a little dis- 
tance away. Suddenly the cry went up 
that a torpedo was coming toward us. 
Captain Finch was zlgzaRfring hlfi ve«s«>l, 
for evidently he hud ali<>aily -p 'r.-i r'lc 
submarine, and was trying to avmu ii. 
Before any one of us fully realized it. 
crash came tne torpedo into the ship, al- 
most kno<'klnK the .«ihlp over, it 9eeni.v!. 
The (Ifitn.m^ did not fire any shot ario'^.-' 
the bow of the Arabic to stop her, and 
did not make any effort to aaoertain If 
there were Americans aboard. It was 
simply a cold-blooded attack with utter 
disregard of the cont*cnufiu<'s. 

Every American on the .slnp to whom I 
have since talked asrees that the Germans 
apparently were determined to kill every 
one. 

Severed survivort of the di$a$ter re- 
ported epging the wake of the torpedo, 

but testified that they failed to observe 
the submarine. A QuceuMtown dispatch 
to The London Daily Chronicle dated 
Aug. 20, 1916» mnid: 

C. S. Pringle ei Toronto, a cabin pas- 
senger on the Arabic, said today in de- 
scribing the disaster: 

** After breakfast most of the passen- 
gers went up on deck to enjoy tlie feesth 
air. Tlie sea was calm and the atssoe- 
phere was quite clear, in fact, it was a 
perfect Summer morning. With my tele- 
scope I noticed what appeared to be the 
track of a torpedo coming at right 
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angles toward the Arabic I MW HO 
submarine then or later on. 

**The torpedo tnivaled at enomoiu 
speed and struck our steamer on the 
starboard side. The impact made her 
shake frightfully and then there was a 
sodden explosion. The pessengers were 
by this time mshing for the lifeboats. 
Captain Finch was on the deck Riving 
orders and the boats were being got 
- down over the side of the vessel. Sud- 
denly the ship began to sink, and in l i^ht 
or ten minutes she went down. There 
was no panic, but naturally there was a 
good deal of excitement among the wo- 
men and children. They were the first 
to be put into the lifeboats. 

" Considering that no warning was 
given hy the sabraarine it was astonish- 
ing that a much larger proportion of 
those on board were not lost." 

Joseph G. De Lorimer, K. C, of Mon- 
treal» said he was waved after he had 
been struggling in the water, holding on 
to a raft for considerable time. He had 
gone on deck to sit down, he said, and a 
friend was standing by his side when he 
eadaimed, ''We are gone." They both 
then saw a white line in the water which 
proved to be a torpedo. Mr. De Lorimer 
roshed to his cabin for a lifebelt and 
brought it on deck. He was in the last 
boat that left the ship as she took the 
final plunge. Previous to this the liner 
listed tremendously and turned turtle. 
One or two lifeboats were struck by the 
staboard quarter of the Arabic and all 
the lifeboats were caught in the whirlpool 
as she sank. 

A QuMnatoum ditpateh to Th9 London 
Daily New§ datod Aug. 20, 1915, bore 
thifi testimony 6y Captain Finch of the 

sunken liner: 

I left Liverpool at 2:34 P. M. Wednes- 
day, and had on board 423 sonls, all told, 
including 261 members of the crew. All 
went well with us on our way down the 
Channel vatn 9:80 A. M. Thursday, when 
tiie ship was torpedoed. There was a 



northeasterly wind, and there wa.s only a 
slight swell on. Therefore, before we 
were toipedoed we were going at «ixteen 
knots. 

Asked as to whether any warning had 
been given by the otUmarine, Captain 
Finch said: 

No; we were torpedoed without receiv- 
ing any warning whatever. I was on the 

bridge at the time, and had been on the 
bridge all the way down the Channel. 
The first indication I had that we were 
attadced or of the presence of a sub- 
naarine at all in our vicinity was when I 
saw the torpedo coming toward the ship 
at a distance of about 300 feet. That was 
the very first I saw of it. It approadied 
us at right angles, coming toward ns 
from the north and striking us on the 
starboard side at a point some 90 or 100 
f eet> I shoold say, from the stem. 

When the torpedo struck os there was 

a terrible explosion, so loud that I had 
never heard anything like it. You can 
imagine how terrible it was when I tell 
you it shook the whole ship from stem to 
stern. The explosion was so stupendous 
that one of the boats which was swung 
out from the ship's side was blown into 
the air in splinters. Then, after the tor^ 
pedo struck, an immense volume of Water 
was thrown up in the air to a tremendous 
height, and, of course, there was a great 
shodc 

A^kod whotker the torpodo otruek the 
sh ip in a vsnr vital part, Captam Pinek 

sa id : 

Oh, yes, indeed! Why, the ship sank 
in ten minntes. As soon as she was 
struck she gave a great list, first to itap> 
board and then to port, and after that 
she seemed to steady herself a bit. Then 
she went down quickly by the stem, and 
disappeared completely in ten ninntes. 

I did not see a single sign of a subma- 
rine, and, as far as I am aware, nobody 
else saw a submarine, either before or 
after the oeeorreBce. 



German Official Statements About the 



Arabic's Sinking 



The foUoiinng tiatement concerning the 
German Government's attitude in regard 
to the Arabic was given out in New York 
on Aug. 24, 1915, ^ Count von Bom- 
^arff, Uto Gomuai Amtfoooador: 

E German Ambassador receivMi' 
the followinj; instructions from 
Berlin, which he communicated to 
tiM Department of State: 

So far no official information avail- 
able concerning the sinking of the 
Arabic. 

The German Government trusts that 
thu American Government will not take 
a definite stand at hearing only the re- 
ports of one side, whic4i, in the opinion 
of the Imperial Government^ caimot 
eorreqwnd with the facts, but that a 
diance will be given to Germany to be 
heard equally. 

Although the Imperial Government 
does B«k doabt the peed Irnkto ef the 
witnesses whose statements are report- 
ed by the newspapers in Europe, it 
should be borne in mind that these 
■tateoMnts are naturally made under 
emilaaMnt wfaaeh might aaaily ptodtt ea 
wrong impressions. 

If Americans should actually have 
lost their lives, this would naturally be 
contrary to our intentions. The Ger- 
man Government would deeply tcgret 
the fact, and bfl^ to tender aineerest 
sympathies to the American Govern- 
ment. 

German Imperial Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg informed The Aaeociated 
Preao eorroapondont in BorUn on Aug. 26 
ae follows: 

As longr as the circumstances sur- 
rounding the sinking of the Arabic have 
B«t been fidly deared up, it ia hapoa- 
attle far ma to BMfao a definite stukMnmit. 
Thus far w» ha«« Ncei'ved no report 
about it. 

Now we do not even know wfaeUier 
the aiaking of the ship was caused by 

a mine or by a torpedo fired from a 
German submarine, nor do we know 
whether, in thia latter caae, the Arabic 
herself may not by her actions, perhaps, 
have justified the proceedingg Of the 
eonunander of the submarine. 
Only after aU these circumstances 



have been cleared ap will it be possible 
to say whether the commander of one of 
our submarines went beyond his instruc- 
tiona, in whidi case the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to give such 
complete satisfaction to the United 
States as would conform to the friendly 
relationa existing between both Gov- 
enuaents. 

On Aug, 27 The Aaooriated Press an- 
nOUneed that the State Department had 
bwn informed that Germany was ready 
to renew diseueaton of tho Luoitania Inet- 
dent and to offer reparation for tko 
American lives lost when that vessel ivas 
sunk by a German submarine. " There 
kao boon no rooponao to- tho loot Amer' 
iean note on this subject," the annottnre- 
vxent said, '* ayid it is known ilin' the 
United States will not listen to rei>ara- 
tion proposals with tho sififolMm eroatod 
by the sinking of the Arabic still pend- 
ing." But follou ing ati oral statement 
to Secretary Lansing on Sept. 1, 1915, 
that Germany had accepted the deelare^ 
tione of tho United Statoo in the submit' 
rine warfare controversy, Count von 
Bemstorff, the German Ambassador, 
oont tho foUourinff letter to Mr, Lanoiug: 

Washington, D. C, Sept 1. 
My Dear Mr. Secretioy: With refer- 
ence to our conversation of this morn- 
ing, I beg to inform you that my in- 
stmetiona concerning our answer to 
your last Lusitania note e<mtains the 
following passage: 

Liners will not be sunk by our subma- 
rines without waminr and without safety 

of the llvfs of noncombatants, proviiled 
that the liners do not try to escape or offer 
resistance. 

Although I know that you do not wish 
to discuss the Lusitania question till 
the Arabic incident has been definitely 
and satisfaetoiily settled, I desire to 
inform you of the above bccnusie this 
policy of my Government was decided 
on before the Arabic incident occurred. 

I have no objectim to yotir making 
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any use you may please of the above 
infonnatioD. 

I remain, my dear Ur. Lsn^ng, wrj 
sincerely yvm, 

J. BERNSTORFF. 

In connection with the letter. Secretary 
Lnming made ih» foBowing ttatenunt: 

In yiew of the deamess of Oie fore* 

going statement, it seems needless to 
make any comment in regard to it, 
other than to say that it appears to be 

a recoprnition of the fundamental jjrin- 
ciple for which we have contended. 

This inference was borne out in an An- 
todated Prt»» dMpateh /rem Berlin, 
doted Aug. 26» 1M5» oe foUmn: 

The Associated Press is in a position 
to state on the best authority that the 
Arabic incident may be considered as 
siininated as a aouree of discord between 
Germany and America; or at least is re- 
garded by the German Government in 
that light Moreover, Germany, in its 
desire to continue its friendly relations 
with the United States, had adopted be- 
fore the sinking of the Arabic a policy 
designed to settle completely the whole 
submarine problem as affecting Amer- 
ica, on the basis of good-will and mutual 
understanding. 

This is shown dearly by the statement 

of Chancellor von Bethmann-HoUwepr last 
night, particularly by bis concluding re- 
mark to the etfeet that not until all the 

circumstances in connection with the 
sinkinf? of the Arabic had l)een cleare 1 
up would it be possible to say " whether 
the eommander of one of our submarines 
went beyond his instructions," in which 
ease Germany would give complete satis- 
faction to the United States. 

Furthermore, in the coarse of the con- 

versation the ChanceHnr twice a^ain re- 
ferred to the instructions given to subma- 
rine commanders. He did not specify in 
detail the nature of these instructions, 
but it may be said that they are designed 
to prevent a repetition of the Lusitania 
ease and to provide that opportunity for 
escape for American noncombatants upon 
torpedoed ships which the United States 
desires. 

Bavioff tfifmt tiiese instruetteB% Ger^ 



many asked suspension of judgment on 
the Arabic case until the facts were as- 
certained, being confident it would be 
shown that the sinking of thf vessel was 
not an unprovoked attack without warn- 
faig by a German submarine, but was at- 
tributed either to a mine explosion or 
to some action of the vessel itself. 

Should it develop, however, that a sub> 
marine acted contrary to instructions, 
ample reparation will be offered. 

Germany is still unable to understand 
why Americans in these troubled times 
travel on belligerent ships instead of 

taking American or other neutral steam- 
ers, but since they in some instances in- 
sist upon taking passage on vessels be- 
longing to belligerents, Germany will do 

its utmost to provide for their safety. 

It is not permissible to quote the re- 
marks made by the Chancellor in the 

course of the conversation, other than 
the formal statement which he made. It 
may be said, however, that Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg showed genuine in- 
terest in the state of feeling in the United 
States concerning the sinking of the 
Arabic, and ^pressed the hope that the 
American people would not form an opin- 
ion on the basis of conflicting statements 
giving only one side of the story. He 
spoke with emphasis of Germany's desire 
to maintain the friendship of America. 

Qiii'e contrary to the expectations 
raised in the United States by Count 
von Bematorffs and the German ifn* 
jH'rial Chanrrllor'ti prelimwanj nftfur- 
ances, Germany's note to the American 
Gttvemmeni on the sMeinff of the Art^ 
bie, as communicated to the American 
Ambasseuior, James W. Gerard, for 
transmisaion to Washington as a mem- 
orandum dated Sept. 7, 1915, was cabled 
from Berlin on Sept. 9 in these words: 

On Aug. 19 a German submarine 
stopped the English steamer Dunsley 
about sixteen nautical miles south «f 
Kinsale and was on the point of sinking 
the prize by gunfire after the crew had 
left the vessel. At this moment the com- 
mander saw a large steamer making di- 
rectly toward him. This steamer, as de- 
veloped later, was the Arabic. She was 
rseognind as an enenjr vessel^ as As did 
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not fly aaj Has and bora no Bontnl mnlc-- 

ings. 

When she approached she altered her 
oriiHaal eonne, but tlim again pohitad 
directly tonvard the submaiina. From 
this the commander became convinced 
that the steamer had the intention of at- 
taekhig and xaminhig h«r. In <nrd«r to 
anticipate this attack he c^ave orders for 
the submarine to dive and fired a torpedo 
at the steamer. After firing, he con- 
▼ineed himself that the people mi board 
were being rescued in fifteen boats. 

According to his instructions the com- 
mander was not allowed to attack the 
Arable without wammg and without 
saving the lives unless the ship a tempted 
to escape or offered resistance. Tie was 
forced, however, to conclude from the at- 
tendant circumstancee that the Arabic 
planned a violent attack <m the aobma- 
rine. 

This conclusion is all the more obvious 
as he had been fired upon at a great dis- 
tance in the Irish Sea on Aug. 14 — ^that 
is, a few days before — by a large pas- 
senger steamer apparently belonging to 
the British Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which he had neither attadced 
nor stopped. 

The German Government most deeply 
regrets tliat lives were lost through the 
action of the commander. It particularly 
expresses this regret to the Government 
of the United States on account of the 
death of American eitiaens. 

The German Government is unable, 
however, to acknowledge any obligation 
to grant indemnity in the matter, even 
if the commander should have been mis- 
taken as to the aggressive intentions of 
the Arnbic. 

If it should prove to be the case that 
it is impossiUe for the German and 
American Governments to reach a har- 
monious opinion on this point, the Ger- 
man Government would be prepared to 
submit the difference of opinion, as being 
a question of international law, to The 
Hague Tribunal for arbitration, pursu- 
ant to Article 88 of The Hague Convoi- 
tkm for the paeifie settlement of inter- 
national di&putes. 

In so doing, it assumes that, as a mat* 
ter of course, the arbitral de c ision shall 



not be admitted to have the importance 
of a general decision on the permissibil- 
ity or the converse under international 
law of German submarine warfare. 

This Imperial German justifieaHon of 
the sinkitif! of the Arabic, at reported 
from Washington on Sept. 11, Mnmedi- 
ately presented a grave iesue for the ee»- 
eideration of the United States Govern- 
menf. A Washington dutpatch transmit- 
ted by The Associated Press on Sept. 13 
eald: 

Conferences today between President 

Wilson and Secretary Lansing, and be- 
tween Secretary Lan.sing and Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, 
brought ttie situation growing out of 
German submarine activities to the fol- 
lowing status: 

1. The German Ambassador has been 
supplied with the evidence of officers 
and survivors of the Arabic, all agree- 
ing that the liner was proceeding 

ptacc fully when torpedoed without 
warning, and has been advised that the 
United States desires a disavowal of 
the attack and reparation for the 
American lives lost 

2. The evidence will be sent by Count 
von Bernstorff to the Berlin Foreij^n 
Office, to which it has not been avail- 
able l>efore, and probably ten davs will 
elapse before Ben \n can DO heard from. 
In some quarters it is believed possible 
that the Forcipn Office, upon examin- 
ing the evidence, may change its posi- 
tion and disavow the action of the sub- 
marine commander, who, it was 
claimed in the last note, sunk the liner 
because he thought she was about to 
attack him. 

3. The United States has all infor- 
mation on the case as it now stands, 
and is readyto decide upon its course, 
but action may be delayed until Count 
von Bernstorff has had time to ex- 
change communications with his Gov- 
ernment. 

4. While the United States will not 
consent to arbitration of a principle 
nor of a question involving the safety 
of American lives, it has accepted Ger- 
many's assurances that peaceful liners 
will not be torpedoed without warning, 
and if Germany desires to arbitrate the 
amount of indemnity, the question of 
whether the Arabic actually attempted 
to attack the submarine or whether 
her action justified the submarine 
commander in believing be was about 
to be attacked, that probably would be 
agreed ta 

A speefal dkpaiek fa Tn Nnr Tobk 
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Tm, dttttd Sept, 11, 1915, ataied th« 

problem prcs^enfed by the Gtrmon not* 

on (he Arabic in this iciitc : 

Far from contributing toward the ad- 
Jmtinait of fbe israe, the mMnorandum 
is regarded M compliciiting: the situation 
by introdndng elements that involve a 
departare from the fundamental prin- 
ciple for which the United States has 
been contending in behalf of the rights 
of noncombatants at sea, and which 
was thoQf ht to have been teeognized in 
the pledfrn jjriven to the State Department 
by the German Ambassador on Sept. 1, 

The most embarrassing and perplexing 
new element injected Into the situatioo is 
the refusal of Germany to " acknowledge 
any obligation to grant indemnity in the 
matter, even if the commander should 
have been mistaken as to the aggressive 
intentions of the Arabic." This is re- 
garded here as nothing less than an as- 
sertion of a right to sinic merchant steson- 
ers without warning, even when they do 
not try to escape or offer resistance, on 
the mere assamption of submarine eom- 
manders. 

From all that can be gathered in re- 
sponsible quarters here, the American 
Gofwraomnt is not ready to accept any 
such limitation upon the ripht of Ameri- 
can citizens to traverse the high seas in 
vessels -whwh do not rob themselves of 
immunity by efforts to escape or by ae- 
tually offering resistance. The German 
Government, according to the best ob- 
tainsbie interpretation of the memoran* 
dnm, after justifying so radical a de- 
parture from the pledge in the Bernstorf f 
msmwaitdum, and after rsftising to ac- 
knowledge responsibility for any mis* 
taken impression of its submarine com- 
mander as to the " intentions " — not the 
** actions **— of the commander of the 
liner, proposes that difference of opin- 
ion between the two Governments over 
fhia " point ** be submitted " as a question 
of iatemational law " to arbitrats at The 
Hague. 

It is believed that it would take at 
least a year to obtain a decision before 
The Hague, and, in the absence of a 
guarantee against attacks like that upon 
the Arabic, hundreds of lives might bs 
lost Should the arbitrators uphold the 



German contention tiiat Germany was 

under no obligation of responsibility for 
mistakes by submarine commanders, 
then both nations could abide by the 
arbitral judgment that the submarine 
commander who made the mistake was 
justified in torpedoing a liner merely 
bscmise he thought the liner intended 
aggressivs action. 

But suppose arbitration should result 
in a decision that Germany was under 
obligation to grant indemnity in such a 
capo? The rule of procedure under in- 
ternational law would thus have been set- 
tled, but what of the human lives that 
would have been lost during the arbitra- 
tion? This is a phase of the German 
proposal which raises most serious 
doubts in Washington as to the wisdom 
of accepting it. 

An A'iMocia'i'd Prrs/* dispatch from 
Washington dated Sept. 13, 1915, con- 
veyed a tttttement hy Presiefsnt WUaon, 
a« foUoicn : 

President Wilson expressed his views 
of the gravity of the intemational situa- 
tion which confronts the United States 
to a delefjation of Virginians, who asked 
him today to visit the Manassas battle- 
field late this month. 

" We are all hopinc: and prayinp that 
the skies may clear," said the Presi- 
dent, "but we have no control of that 
mi this side of the water, and it is im- 
possiMe to predict any part of the course 
of affairs." 

The President was reminded that some 
time ago he had promised to go to 
Manassas to dedicate a tablet 

*'When I made that promise," the 
President told the delegation, " things 
were just beginning, and a great many 
things have happened since which have 
altered not only the aspect of our own 
affairp, hut the aspect of affairs of the 
world. My experience here day by day 
is that questions turn up so suddenly 
and have to be handled so promptly and 
sometimes with so much thoughtful dis- 
cretion that I really dare not let my 
thoughts go out to other nwtters. 

" I coulfi not come to Manassas with- 
out having something to say. It would 
not be wOTlhy of the oecadon if I did 
not make prepatmtions that would be 
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worth while, and that is out of the ques- 
tion. My thoaghta are mortgaged beyond 
nean for the present. 

"I simply feel that I have forfeited 
my liberty for the present, and that my 
nearest duty is the most obvious and im- 
fmtivi Artj. I hnve been obliged to 



say this to all invitations, however tempt- 
ing in character, and I would not be 
irorthy of yeur tnut if I did not cone to 
meh • eondusion, because I know tiutt 
you want these international matters 
taken care of as best we know how, and 
I ooi^t not to eaod waj tiMoghts afield." 



Case of the 

While the ease of the sinking of the 
Arabic was being negotiated in utter- 
ekangea between the Gevemmente at 

Washington and Berlin, the first news 
of the alleged torpedoing of the Allan 
Uner Hesperian came to Washington in 
lAo /orm of a cablegram to the State De* 
parttnent from Consul Frost at Queens- 
town, dated Sept. 6, 1916. The diepateh 
reads : 

THE Allan liner Hesperian torpedoed 
by Gennui snfanarine seventy 

miles southwest of Fastnet at 8:30 
o'clock Saturday evening, [Sept. 4.] One 
or two Americans on board, none lost. 
Loss of life about eight. 

Vessel has not sunk. Admiralty boats 
landed passengers and troops at 8:30 
o'clock this morning. Have returned to 
faring Hesperian in here, due about 9 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

There were about 45 Canadian troops 
on board, unorganized and mainly inva- 
lided, elao one 4.7 gun mounted and visio 
ble on stern. Veesel bound for Uon- 
treal. 

An affidavit detailing the circum- 
ttaneea of the ainkinff of the Heaperian 

and signed by four offirrrs of the vessel 
— William O. Main, Comivnndrr of the 
Heaperian; Alexander Maxwell, Chief 
Offiear; Charlea Riehardaon, Firat Of- 
ficer, and WUliom F. Held, Second Of- 
ficer — was cabled to the Stafr Depart- 
ment on Sept. 1, 1915, by Consul Frost 
alt Queenatewu, The affidavit waa not 
given out m ftiU, hut tkia paraphraee 
was issued: 

The Hesperian left Liverpool at 7 P M. 
on Friday, Sept. 3, and by 8:30 P. M. on 
Sept 4 had renehed Intitode SO norlii, 
longitude 10 west, about eiglily mOes 
southwest of fastnet 



Hesperian 

Dusk was closing in rapidly at the time 
specified when an explosion took place 
against the starboard bow No. 2 bulk- 
head, admitting water into compart- 
ments 1 and '1. The vessel sank alMMat 
teij foct within four hours. 

The ezploeion occurred within about 
eight feet of the surface, throwing n 
mass of water and steel fragments on 
the deck. From the steel fragments pre- 
served it i> indubitable that the explo- 
sion was caused by a torpedo and not by 
a mine. The characteristic odor of hi|^ 
explosive was noticeable. 

No warning of any kind was received 
by the Heeperinn. The trade of n tor> 
pedo approaching the vessel was not ob- 
served by any of the ship's officers. 
They thought that on account of a fail- 
ing light it may not Iiave been possible to 
have seen it. No submarine was si^tsd 
before or after the explosion. 

A 6-inch gun mounted on the stem of 
the Hesperian was painted a aerviee 
gray, and would not have been conspicu- 
ous even at a short distance, and the of- 
ficers think it could not have been ob- 
servnd at all thnrai^ a periseq^ 

On board the Hesperian w e r e forty 
Canadian soldiers, including officers, all 
either invalided or in attendance upon 
tilose invalided. These soldiers were all 
from various Canadian organizations* hot 
were not organised or traveling as a 
unit 

No American eitiaens were among the 

pa!«sengers so fai as known. One cabin 
steward, N. J. Dallas, was an American 

citizen. 

Very slight panic or confusion existed, 
and the boats and lifesaving apparatus 

were in readiness and worked well. 
Wireless signals, siren, and rockets 
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brought a British warship on the scene 
by 9:30, and two other Admiralty ves- 
Mlt before 10:30, but the Hesperfut wma 
not under convoy, and had not spoken 
to an Admirnlty lAiip prior to the torpe* 
doing; 

Tk0 lo»9 e/ an American life afreani 

the Hesperian wan firnt offiria!!)/ ittfi- 
mated in a dispatch to the State Depart- 
ment on Sept. 8, 1915, from Conaul Wet- 
ley Front at Quecnstown. A Watihington 
dispatch (o The New Yosk Timbs o/ 
that date reported: 

The report aaid that mmimg tbe miss- 
ing memben of the crew was a man 
named Wolff — his initials were not fur- 
nished to the Consul, but who was under- 
stood to be from Newark, N. J. The 
Consul said he had been informed that 
Wolff had registered as an American 
when he enroltod as a mandwr «f tiha 
Hesperian's crew. 

The CJonsul's message was not made 
public, because officials did not look upon 
the information it contained as definite 
or concluBive, and did not fed that th^ 
could accept it as such. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Qu t enat ewn, dated Sepi. 8» 1915, etated: 

It has been established that an Amer- 
ican named Wolff was lost on the Hes- 
perian. Wolff signed as an able seaman 
of the Hasperiaa's crew. He came ftom 
Newark, N. J., and was of Dutch parent- 
age. 

Count von Bemstorff, the German Am- 
hoeeader at Watkingtont made known en 

Sept. 8, 1915, that he had received this 
Vfireless dispatch from the German For- 
eigm Office in Berlin: 

Aooordlair to inlormation availaUo in 
Berlin, it appears improbable that the 
Hesperian was torpedoed. Much mon 
likely the boeX ran on a mine. 



On the snwe date a aperin! ditpatch 
was sent from Waskington to TUE iisw 
YoBX TiMBS as follows: 

Secretary Lansing sent a caUeKram to 
Ambassador Gerard at Berlin today, di* 
recting him to inquire of the German 
Government whether it had any report 
on the attadt on the Allan liner Hes- 
perian, aF.ii. if so, to ask for a copy of 
the report. The American Government 
wishes to be in possession of the German 
official version of the sinking of the ▼es- 
Kol before determining its coarse of 
action. 

tn eennerttm with tike delivery on 
Sept. 14. 1915, to Ambaeeader Gerard m 
Berlin by the German Govrrvwcnt of a 
note in regard to the sinking of the 
sleameMp Heeperkmt tkie eemi-official 
expfoneCion o/ the German peeUien was 
given out: 

As we are informed from a competent 
source, the news already received, taken 
in connection with facto officially known, 
seems to exclude almost absolutely the 
possibility that a German submarine 
coold nnder sny cirenmstaneos ha^ been 
concerned in sinking the Bri^h passen- 
ger steamer Hesperian. 

First, according to the pre-arranged 
distribution, no Grerman submarine 
should have been on Sept. 4 in that part 
of the ocean in which the Hesperian e^ n fc , 

Furthermore, the explosion, according 
to descriptions received from British 
soorees, was of snch a nature as to Indi- 
cate from its effects that it was nther 
of a mine than of a torpedo. 

Tlie circumstances that, according to 
these descriptions, the vessel was stmek 

near the bow and that the bow compart- 
ments filled with water, goes to confirm 
this assumption. 
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The Archibald Incident 

Dr. Dumba^s Recall Requested 

Texts of American Note to Austria-Hungary and of the 

Offending Letter 



BT Pr«8{dent Wilson's direction, as 
•nnooneod by the State Depart- 
ment on Sept. 9, 191n, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government was 
informed that Dr. Constantin Theodor 
Dnmba, its Ambassador to the United 
States, " is no lonf»er acceptable " to this 
Government, and his recall was request- 
ed. The request ^s based on the admis- 
sion of Dr. Dumba that he " conspired ** 
to instigate strikes in this country for 
the purpose of preventing the manufact- 
ure of nranitions of war and that he was 
guilty of a "flagrant violation of diplo- 
matic propriety " in employing James F. 
J. Archibald, an American citizen, to bear 
official dispatches to the Government of 
Anstria-Himgary. 

While the Administration was silent on 
the subject, preferring to let its note to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government with 
respect to Dr. Dumba speak for itsdf, a 
Washinfrton dispatch to The Nbw YoOL 
Times dated Sept 9, said that 

the opinion Is widespread in well-informed 
circle* that the dtemlssal of Dr. Dumba 

is intfndi i'l hy I'r« sidnnt Wilson nn an nn- 
HWHP to ttie aitivitics nf ihoso jifrsons in 
this country who have attempted to rm- 
lt»arrasa the Gtovernment through their 
propasanda In behalf of the Teutonle 
alllHfi. It is hIko rcRitrded as notice to 
diplomatic repnscntativea generally that 
the Goveri)ni« iit will not tolpriit« aotn tlwt 
In any way bear on the riaht of the Am^ 
lean people to conduct their domestic af- 
fairs without forpiKTi intrrferenrc. But, 
beyond these things, the diHmiRsa) of Am- 
bassador Dumba is construed as meaning 
that the President has determined that 
the time has passed for showlnflr too ten- 
der consideration for Govornmonts that 
are prone to manifest a dlsresard for the 
rights and privileges of the United States 
and its citisens at home as well as on the 
bish seas. 

A further dispatch to Tbb Nbit York 



Tims from Washington dated Sept. 10, 
said: 

Tho Dumba rnse markod th<» culmination 
of a st riia of pin prtclts that the Govern- 
ment has lH>rne with only oecaalonal re- 
monstrance. 

Amona these pin pricks are recorded 
the following: 

The advertisement inserted in American 
newspapers by the German Bmbassy, 

wnrning Americana not to take passa^re in 
Hrlti«h vessels — '" the aniuzinK indiscre- 
tion." President Wilson called it In one 
of the Lusitania notes ; the propaganda of 
Dr. Bemhard Demburs. former ?Wnian 
Cotorilnl Minister, w!ii< h ended by his 
prartically cnfor<ed departure from these 
shores, b' l-ause he Justifinl the I^u.^itanin 
horror : the forgery of United States pass- 
ports to enable German reservists to Join 
the enlors at home, and to serve as spies 
in tlie ( ountrles of Germany's enemies; the 
effort to send military information by radio 
from Sayvilie; the furnishing of perjured 
affidavits to the State Department to iMCit 
up the German contention that the Lusi- 
tania was armeii ; the inlerferenee with 
work in munitions plants, although initial 
responsibility for this is not icnown to have 
been fixed : the accusations against Prset- 

dent Wilson's netitrat conduct: the organi- 
zation of .si)-i:ille»l peace societies and 
associations of lalx»rlng men. with the ob- 
•Ject of creating sentiment against the 
President and Interfering with iDdiistrlea 
whose products micht benefit the Entente 
Allies: and the pro-Oerman propaganda 
with its many ramifieations, including 
What is regarded here as the roost impor- 
tant and dangerous — the effort to Influ- 

t-nre I'nlted States Senators rind Repre- 
sentatives to bring pressure to bear on the 
Executive and the Congress for the adop- 
tion of measures placing an embargo on 
war munitions experts. 

The cumulative pin pricks have had their 
effect scarcely less than the cleaver cuts, 
like the greatest of all of them, the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. with the loss of more 
than one hundred Americans — tnen. wo- 
men, and children. In official circles to- 
day there is a new feeling that the period . 
Of half-way msasurse In dealing with the 
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aHuaHon confronting the United Statca 

has paHsed, the period of oversealous oon- 
■ideration for the ftfiiHibilities of fort-lgn 
Governmenti and those Americana who 
ttnv aald '*W« tmmt b« fhrm. but mint 

have no trouble with anybody." 

The allesed diacourteay of the Auatro- 
HuBtartaa AmbaaMdor waa rcsarded in 

Washingrton aa having been asgnvated by 

the fact that the American Government 
r»'i-ctitly sent a diplomatic rommunlcatlon 
to Dr. Dumba's Qovernment, in which the 
principle waa laid down that tlier* waa no 
violation of neutrality in the exportation 
ot Hiinx ajjd ammunition from this cotm- 
try to Great Britain and to <)th< r t ru mios 
of Auatria and Oermany. This communi* 
cation put Prealdcnt Wllaon and Secretary 
lAlialns squarely on record as refusing to 
be Influenced by the propaganda amonR 
pro-Oermans in the Unite<I States td 
duce the Oovernment to place an embargo 
en aoeb exports. Austria-Hungary waa 
told for the benefit of herself and Ger-f 
many timt if the rule were adopted that 
neutral nations should not ship war sup- 
pU«e to belUserenta, every nati<Hi would 
be oibllced to turn Itself Into an armed 
camp nt ill times in the realization thnt 
it must maintain lar^e armies and Iceep 
on hand ^eat stores of arms and ammu- 
nition for Ita own protection in the event 
ef hostilities. 

This note, which was slErnofl by Secre- 
tary LanainK and represented the views of 
President Wilson, was Intended to be the 
last word in the controversy over the 
munitlonfi export business. It was held. 
In effect, by this Government that an 
American manufacturer of war munitiona 
bad aa much right to envase In trade with 
bellisersBts ea had the manufaeturer of 
goods not necessary to the condurt of ft 
war. The note was sent in response to a 
polite protest from the Vienna Govern- 
ment, which contended that, while the ez» 
pnrt of munition.? was not expressly for- 
bidden, the ouiiMit of the Uniti'd States 
had so Increased since the outbreak of the 
Buropean war that the atalua of the 
United States as a neutral nation was Im- 
paired. Austria-Himgary suBjrested that 
a provision of one of The Hague treaties 
appeared to make It neocMRTy for the 
United States to place an enbarto on 
rannltion shipments, but point waa 

answered by the assertion that it was for 
the neutral country and not for a bellig- 
erent to determine whether It was to the 
Interest of the neutral to stop nunltionii 
S9tp(wtn» 



TIm veeall of Dr. DiimlMi'doM not con- 
stitute a break in diplomatic nlatMnUi 
between the United States and Aumtria- 
Hongaiy. The Austro-Uungarian Gov- 
emmont will contintM to bo t o pr ooonto d 



in this country by Baron Erich Zwiedi- 
nek, tho Counselor of the EnUiaasy, who 
wu to aonro no CbaigA d'Alfnim aflor 
Dr. Domba left 

ARCHIBALD'S CASE 

The Central News reported in London 
on Sept. 1, 1915, that James F. J. Archi- 
bold, an American newq^per correspond- 
ent who was apprehended by the British 
authorities when the steamer Rotterdam, 
bound from New York for Rotterdam, put 
into Falmouth, was carryins dlspatdwa 
to Berlin and Vienna from the German 
and Austrian Embassies at Washington; 
that Mr. Archibald was charged with 
performing an winentral service. He 
was sulisequently released, but the dis- 
patches were retained by the officials. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, the American 
Minister to the Netherlands, on Sept. 11, 
explained at The Hagne Uie departu r e 
of Jamee F. J. Archibald for New York 
as follows: 

Being Informed of a secret treasonable 
message from Ambassador Dumba to the 

Foreign Office In Vienna can iiMl by .T:iiiieH 
Archibald, I stopped Arciiil»ald. took up 
his passport, and sent him back to Amer- 
ica aboard the Rotterdam, to report to 
the Department of State. 

A letter in tiie handwriting of Dr. 
Dumbat the Austro-Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor, to Foreipn Minister Burian at Vien- 
na» recommending a plan to cripple fac- 
tories making munitions for tiie Allies in 
this country through Hungarian em- 
ployes in those factories was amonfr the 
documents seized in the possession of 
James F. J. Archibald, as first announced 
by the London correspondent of The New 
York World. 

There was also found hidden in Archi- 
bald's stateroom, The World correspond- 
ent asserted, a typewritten memorandum 
of considerable length prepared by the 
editor of a Hungarian newspaper in this 
city, which explained how Hungarians 
employed in tiie Bethlehem Steel Works 
and other plants making; munitions were 
to be used to cripple these plants. 

One paper found in Archibald's pos- 
session was written by Captain von 
Papon, MOitary AttadiA of the German 
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Embassy, to the German War Office. 
The last sentence of this letter was: 

I could probably dtepoa« of th« vselcM 

toluol from the Lchlph Cuke Poinpany, 
which is lyincr here for the account of the 
Nonrcdan Govorninent. 

There was nothing in the dispatch to 
throw further light on this. Efforts were 
made to learn from officials connected 
with the German Embassy Kow a German 
Military Attach^ could have the author!^ 
to dispose of property of the Norwegian 
Government, but at the German Summer 
Embassy at Cedarhorst and tiie offices 
of the Attadi68 no information conid be 
obtained. 

The Lehigh Coke Company has its 
plant at Sonth Bethldiem, Penn. It is 
supplied with coal by the Bethlehem Steel 

Company, and is under a contract to sup- 
ply all of its product to the Bethleh-m 
Steel Comimny. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company, controlled by Charles M. 
Schwab, is one of the largest plants in 
this country making munitions for the 
Allies. 

THE STRIKE PLOTS 

A special dispatch from Detroit, Mich., 
to The New York Times, dated Sept. 10, 
said: 

Detroit and CI< vetan<l h:\vt bppn centres 
for ninety dnys or a resourceful caniputKn 
aimed to cause 50.000 or more Austro-Hun- 
gariara. omployed In motor factorleo. 
foundry and machine shops, and kindred 
Industries having to do with the produc- 
tion of war munitiOM, to give up their 
pInceB. 

Employers of these men have been alive 
for weeks to the peril that lay behind 

the efforts of Dr. Dumba and his agents 
and have matched resource with resource 
in their efforts to preserve industrial 
peace. Tlicy liave been successful. In the 
main, partly throush secret airencles. 
which have soiiphf to frustrate tho plnns 
which, when officially ro\«'.i!c<1, l)roin;ht 
nl>out the demand for Dr. Iiunilin's r<i- ill. 

In addition to Dr. Dumba and Architwild 
these persons are conspicuous in the in- 
Qulry here: 

Dr. Ernest Ludwip, rnnj«til for Austria- 
HuriLj.irv. statioiit tl in ( \ cla nd. wlioso 
Jurisdiction incudes Middle Western terri- 
tory. 

Hans Pelonyl, the Vice Consul. 

William Warm, assoriate e<litor of the 
Cleveland I">nily .SzaliadsaK. ( I .i I u rt \ . ) 
who devised the scheme to tie up muni- 
tions plants In adTance of action by Dr. 



Dumba, and is now New York corre> 
•pondent of the Ssabadsaif. 

Z. Ziilny. former editor of The Toledo 
Herald, who fir^it brought Warm s sclieme 
to Anhiliald's attention. 

G. Hosko. editor of the Cleveland Ssa- 
bsdsaff. who eximsed pabltdy the fSlso 
" credit " which Dr. Dumba obtained for 
the strike seheme and revealed his co- 
worker real author. 

A large numt>cr of persons are working 
afrnlnst these men. Count Stanislaus von 
Waleskt. an official of the Polish Na- 
tional Alllnnoe. Is one. He Is the repre- 
8entati^•^• of a r>etroil corporation's 
agency which ferreted out Austro-Hun- 
gartan strike protmsanda. 

Henry J. Hinde. General Manager of the 
Tol»lo Machine and Tool Company. Is 
niKitluT. M> tiari-il liy a Walkout, he hired 
Set ret Service agenta to frustrate the Teu- 
tonic activities, but finally ad|uated their 
differences. 

DIPLOMATS RECALLED 

Dr. Con Stan tin Theodor Dumba had 
been Ambassador to the United States a 
little more than two years, having been 
nanad for the office in March, 1918. Re 
snecceded Baron HengelmuUer, whose 
lonp: period of .service as Ambassador had 
been marked by great social popularity. 
As Dean ni the Diplomatie Conw Im ImmI 
wcm distinction thronghoiit tiie eonntry. 

Dr. Dumba had served as Minister to 
Sweden for several years before coming 
to Washington, and had made an excel- 
Imt reeord for himself in that post. Hav- 
infr larjre wealth and cominp of a promi- 
nent Austrian family, he was retr^ircied as 
eminently fitted for diplomatic duties. 

The reeal] of Dr. Domha, which the 
United States has requested of Austria- 
Hungary, puts the Ambassador into a 
fairly long list of diplomats who have 
nade tfaenselves so unsatisfactory to the 
United States that passports have been 
handed to them or their Governments 
have been asked to withdraw them. While 
there is no fixed mle on flie subject, the 
simple dismissal of an envoy by giving 
him his passports is Nfarded as the 
harsher course. • 

As far back as 1793 Thomas Jefferson, 
as Secretary* of Stale mder President 
Washington, asked for the recall of Citi- 
zen Genet, who was sent to this country 
by the French Committee of Safety after 
the execution of Louis XVL The Hinia- 
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ter's offense was that while the United 
States was at peace with Great Britain he 
wishad to Mumteion privateers to prey 
en British eomnmce, and made inflam* 
matory speechw against Great Britain. 

Twelve years later, in 1805, passports 
were handed to the Marquis of Casa 
Ywojo, then Spanish Minister at Wash- 
ington, for tampering with the local 
press by attemptinp^ to bribe a Philadel- 
phia editor to present the Spanish side 
of a co n troversy with tiie United States. 

The first British Minister to be lecalled 
was P. J. Jackson. Mr. Jackson had ac- 
cused the American Government of bad 
faith in entering into an agreement with 
his prsdeooesor wliidi he said tlie United 
States knew the previous Minister had 
not been authorized to make. He also 
circularized British Consuls in an effort 
to aroose feeling against tlw United 
States. 

M. Poussin was recalled as Minister 
from France because of his impertinence 
to the American Secretary of State. 

In 1^ British Minister Crampton was 

recalled at the request of the United 
States, and the exequators of three Brit- 
ish Consuls were canceled because of 
ftuHr aetivitiee in enlisting soldiers for 
tile Crimean war, though the actual en- 
listments were to take place in Canada. 

The most historic incident of the sort 
arose when Lord SackviUe-West, in re- 
sponse to a decoy letter, advised Ameri- 
cans of British birth to vote for Grover 
Cleveland for President. The incident 
came to light after Mr. Cleveland's in- 
augoratioB and he refwred in an annual 



message to this "unpardonable conduct," 
saying: " The offense thus committed 
was more grave, involving disastrous 
possibilities to the good relations of the 
United States and Great Britain, consti- 
tuting a gross breach of diplomatic privi- 
lege and an invasion of the purely do- 
mestic affairs and essential sovereign- 
ty of the Government to which the envoy 
was accredited." 

President Cleveland directed tiiat pass- 
ports be handed to the discredited Min- 
ister. Lord Salisbury, in acknowledging 
notice of this action, said that the hand- 
ing of passports to Lord Sackville-West 
left nothing to dispute, but he denied 
that the acceptance or retention of a 
Minister depended solely upon the Gov- 
ernment to which he was accredited. 
This principle was assented to by Mr. 
Bayard, then Secretary of State, but he 
added that the circumstances involving 
an interference with tiie American suf- 
frage left no other course open to the 
United States. 

The most recent incident affecting an 
envoy of Ministerial yank was the dis- 
missal of the Spanish Minister, Dupuy 
dv Lome, who wrote disrespectfully of 
President McKinley to a friend in Cuba. 
In President Taft's Administration pass- 
ports were handed to the Niearaguan 
Charge d'Affaires, Mr. Rodrigues, as a 
protest against the judicial murder in 
Nicaragua of two Americans, Mr. Can- 
non and Mr. Groce. 

There have been a number of incidents 
in which foreign Governments recalled 
thefar representatives in protsst against 
some American action. 
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Full CK^rman Text and Translation of Dr. Dumba's Letter 

to Baron Biuian 



As cabled from London on Sept. 9, 
1915, the following is an exact copy in 
GermoM of AmboModor Ihmba'a letter to 
Baron Bwrian, the envelope of which woe 

addrenacd : " Dvrrh rjufc Gelegenheit Ser. 
Bxeellenz Freiherm von Burian, Ac, Ac, 
Ae^ Wien **: 



5icm 2)orf, 20. t'tugujl 1915. 
oc^ttjo^lqebotcner 7freit)err! 

@e[tecn %bti\t er^ielt ikitnt^ 
ralfonfuf l>on 9tubet bds antte« 
{lenbe ^ro=9Jlemor!a Don htm 
i^iiuptrebaftfUT ber l^teftqen etnftuferetcfjfn 
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(tf^enbcn SBefprcii)un<i mit mir unb hi 
ikuSfii^iung feiner miinblic^en SSorfc^ldge 
be^fS Sotteteihing bon VuffiSitben Hi 
Oet^Ie^m ©c^mabd ©ta^I^ unb ^mu 
itonSfabrifen fomic im Nibble 5LVft. 

^ute 12 U^r fd^rt bet (5urer L^jactleni 
tDoflbcfannte mx. ^rc^ibalb auf ber „iRot> 
terbam* nncb 99erlin unb SSJicn. 3(1^ 
mbc^te bicfe feltene ficf)ere (?iclc(^enf)eit be- 
nufecn, um bte JBorfc^ldcic (Surer (^-x^eden^} 
too^tmollenben SBeriidTid^tigung mdunften^ 
gu empfel^Ien. ^df ^nbe ben Ginbrud. 
bafi iDir bic ^^robiiftion bon ilriea^tcbiirf 
in 58etf)Ie^m unb in 2J?ibbIe ilUeft icenn 
audt) n\d){ gon^ ber^inbern, fo boc^ ftarl 
begorganlfiereti unb ouf !U?onnte an^tfciU 
ten fi5nnen, Jra§ nncft ^IiiSfiicie be§ bciit- 
fd^en !]U?ilitdrQtlad)C5 Don g.ro^ti 'ii}td)tioi= 
!eit ift unb bas relatio fleine ©clbopfer 
t^dfildi oitftoiegt. 

9rber felbfl menn bic tJtuffianbe nicf^t 
pflingen, fo ift bort 2Bnf)rfd)einIidifeit 
bor^iinben, ba^ n^ir fiir unfere gebriidten 
SanbSteute untet bent 3>rtt<f bet ftontunf « 
tur giinfiige Strbeiigbebinciungcn erjirin- 
gen. 58ct^Icf)em nrteiten jetjt biefc 
loeifeen Snobcn arwolf ©tunbcn tdglic^ in 
fieben Sage {n bet SBot^!! Wit fc^ma^ 
d)cn Ceute qe^en ©ninbe, locrben om* 
ftelranf (bruftfr.inf ?). 

<Bo tot'xt beutfd^e ^2Iibeiter untec ben 
gefc^idten (Stementen boi^nben finb, 
tttirb fiir il^ren 9Iu3tritt fofort fltforgt 
merben. P^S ift nufterbem etn bciit^ 
fc^eg prioateS [underlined] ©tcUenDct* 
mittlungSbuTeau gefc^ffen tDorben, \otU 
c^e§ foldien ftetttiDig unb fd^on gut funf* 
tioniert. W\r rt:>eri>en aud^ beitreten unb 
bte meitge^nb)te Unterftii^ung ift unS gu- 
gebad^i 

^df bitte 6uK Snellen^ um giitige 
JQerftanbigung burd^ braf)tIofe ^tntmort 
mit SSegug auf biefen SSiief, ob ^oc^ben- 
felben einioUIigcn. 

3n gro|t« (SHe unb el^rungSPoHer 6r* 
qithtnfjtxt, 6. SDumba* 

[Translation.] 

Foil owing i« n frnnttlation of Dr. 
Dumba'a letter to Burian. The letter 
VMU entirety ht Dr. Dumba*a haniwrit' 

ing. The envelope was addresned^ 

" Through good oppnrtunitp to /itV? Ex^ 
cellency Freiherr von Burian, &c., jfec. 



New York, 20 August, 1916. 




OBLE LORD: 
Yesterday evening; Conttil Ctaieral 



von Nuber received the ineloMd 

pro memoria [aide mcmoire, as it has 
l>een called, or simply " memorandum "] 
from the chief editor of the local influ- 
ential newspaper Ssabadsag after a pre> 

vious conversation with me and in pur- 
suance of his oral proposals with respect 
to the preparation of disturbances in the 
Betiilehem Schwab's steel and munitions 
factories as well as in the Middle West. 

Today at 12 o'clock Mr. Archibald, who 
is well known to your Excellency, leaves 
on the Rotterdam for Berlin and Vienna. 
I would like to use this rare, safe oppor> 
tunity to recommend the proposals most 
warmly to your Excellency's favorable 
consideration. 

I am under tiie taipression that we 

could, if not entirely prevent the produc- 
tion of war material in Bethlehem and in 
the Middle West, at any rate stroni^ly 
disorganize it and hold it up for months, 
which, aeeording to Um statement of tte 
German Military Attache, i.« nf p-reat im- 
portance, and which amply outweighs the 
relatively small sacrifice of money. 

But even if I3ie disturbance do not sue- 
eeed, there is a probability at hand that 

we shall compel, uruler pressure of the 
crisis, favorable working conditions for 
our poor, oppressed fdlow-owmtiyman. 
In Bethlehem these white slaves at pres- 
ent work twelve hours a day seven days 
in the week! All weak persons succumb, 
become consumptive. As far as German 
workingmen are found among the skilled 
elements, provision will be made forth- 
with for their exit. There has. besides 
this, been created a German private (un- 
derlined) re g istr y office for providing 
emplo>mient, and which already woiks 
voluntarily and well for such persons. 
We, too, shall join, and the widest sup- 
port ia contemplated for us. 

I b^ your Exeenency kindly to inform 

me throug-h wireless reply with respect 
to this lettter, whether you approve of 
same. 

In greatest haala and re sp e c tful devo- 
tion, C. DUMBA. 
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American Note to Austria-Hungary Requesting 
the Recall of Ambassador Dumba 



Seer^tarv «/ 5toto Lanainff on Sept. 9, 

1915, announced that the Department of 
State had instructed Ambassador Pen- 
field at Vienna to deliver to the Austro- 
Hungwfian MimtUr /or Foreign A f fain 
the ftUowing not*; 

. CONSTANTIN DUMBA, the 
Austro-Hunparian Ambassador at 
Washington, has admitted that he 
propoMd to his Gowrmmnt plans to in- 
stigrate strikaB in American manufactur- 
ing plants engaged in the production of 
munitions of war. The information 
nacbed this GovamaMat Huroach a copy 
of a lattar of the Amba— ador to hia Gov- 
anuaent. The bearer was an American 
CitllOn named Archibald, who was travel- 
ing under an American passport. The 
Ambaasador has admitted tiiat he em- 
ployed Archibald to bear official dia> 
patdies from him to his Government. 

Bjr reason of the admitted purpose and 
iatnit of Hr. Dnmba to conspire to erip- 
ida kgitiauite industriso of the people of 



tho United States and to interrupt their 
lesittnate trade and by reason of the 
flagrant violation of diplomatic propriety 
in employing an American citizen pro- 
tected by an Amnriean passport aa m ao- 
cret bearer of official dispatches through 
the lines of the enemy of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the President directs me to inform 
yoor Exeelleney tibat Mr. Dimba is no 
longer acceptable to the Government of 
the United States as the Ambassador of 
his Imperial Majesty at Washington. 

Believing that the Imperial and Royal 
Government will realize that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no alterna- 
tive but to request the recall of Mr. 
Domba on aooonnt of his in^roper eon- 
duct, the Government of the United 
States expresses its deep regret that this 
course has become necessary and assures 
the Imperial and Royal Government that 
it sincerely desires to continue the cordial 
and friendly relations which exist be- 
tween the United States and Austria- 
Htuigary. 




Ambassador Dumba's 

At Lenox, Mass., Dr. Const antin Theo- 
dor Dnmba, the Auetro-Hungarian Am- 
bossodor, admiUed on SepL 6, 1916, that 
he pave iemnn F* /. Ankikald, an Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondent, a letter 
for delivery to Foreign Minister Burian 
in Vienna, in wkM». he proposed eertaiit 
fneaenree to be taken to hamper the man- 
ufacture of munitions for the AUiee in 
America,. Dr. Dumba said: 

THERE was nothing in the dispatches 
which Archibald carried that cannot 
be satisfactorily explained. The pro- 
posals regarding embarrassing steel 
works were nothing more than a very 
open and perfectly proper method to be 
taken to bring before men of our races 
employed in the big steel works the fact 
that they were engaged in enterprises 



Statement in Defense 

unfriendly to their fatherland, and that 
the Imperial Government would hold the 
worlcers in munition planta where con- 
tracts are beins filled for tiie AlHes aa 
being guilty of a serious crime against 
their country, something that would be 
ponishable by penal servitude dwuld they 
return to tiieir own oonntry. 

There are thousands of workingmen in 
the big steel industries, natives of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Carniola, Galicia, Dalma- 
fla, Croatia, Slavonia, and other peoplea 
of the races from Austria- Hungary, 
who are uneducated and who do not 
understand that they are engaged in 
a woric against tiieir own country. In 
order to bring this before them I have 
subsidized many newspapers published in 
the languages and dialects of the divi> 
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sions mentioned, attempting in this way 
to bring the fakoiom oeeuimtiaa to tiMir 
attentkm. But this has been diffienlt. 
In some of the preat steel plants of Penn- 
sylvania these uneducated men of my 
eoontry are nothing more or less than 
slaves. Thej are even being worked 
twelve hours a day, and herded in stock- 
ades. It is difficult to get at these work- 
ers except en masse, and a peaceful walk- 
e«tt of these worUngmea would be of tiie 
irreatest advantage to my Government» as 
well as an indemnity to themselves. 

It is my duty as the representative of 
Anstria-HiiQcary to make known these 
facts to the Imperial Government, and in 
so doing I am performing a service for 
which I was sent to this country. The 
dispatdiea or letters carried by Axehibald 
contained nothinK" more than a proposal 
that we attempt to call out the workmen 
of our own country from these steel and 
nranition works and provide for them 
other employment. To do so money 
would be necessary and a labor employ- 
ment bureau would have to be organized. 
This is one of the things I shall bring be- 
fore the Secretary of Labor in Washing- 
ton this weak. This seems to me to be 
a le^iraate and sntirely satisfactory 
means of preventing llie making and 
shipping of war materials to our enemies. 

My letter which Mr. Archibald carried 
does not contradict anything that Count 
Ton Bemstorff has said, for his people 
and the frroat bulk of those who make up 
our A u8tro- Hungarian races are entirely 
different types. The greater part of Ger- 
man workmen at all ranks are educated. 
They read and discuss matters and can 
be easily reached. Not so with the 
many races and the great ignorant mass 
of our peoples. Promises of better wages 
and easier employment must be made 
and their position in aiding the enemy 
must be brought home to tliem. Where 
there are a hundred German-born men 
working in the factories thore are thou- 
sands of Austrians. Remedies for reach- 
ing these races must differ, and there is 
no conspiracy in an open attempt to call 
out the .Austrian citizens at Bethlehem 
or elsewhere. Such a proposal as this 
was the letter of which it is said a irtioto- 
graphic copy was made and its contents 



cabled to the State Department at Wash- 
ington. It is to prevent the letter from 
being censored or gsiMed that I shall ask 
Secretary Lansing for an opportunity to 

explain. 

BARON ZWIEDINEK'S STATE- 
MENT. 

The news of the request for the recall 
of AmhitMaiioir Dumha vma reetived with 

incredulity at the Axistro-Hungavian 
Summer Embassy at Lenox, Mn.is., on 
Sept. 9. Later, after the news had been 
in o meeunr^ confirmed. Baron Erich 
Zwiedinek, Counselor of the Embassy, 
who ivns to beco7}ie Charfje d' Af fnircf* 
after the recall of Ambassador Dumba, 
tssned the foUowing signed etatement: 

It is d-lBeult, fai the lack of fuller fail 

formation, for officials of the embassy 
to discuss this matter, but I am very 
much surprised at hearing this news, 
which I am still reloetant to believe and 
which I very mndi hope will not be veri- 
fied. 

I know Dr. Dumba personally very 
well, and from my conversatkms with 

him I could not think that he should have 
intended fomenting strikes in munitions 
plants. We have certainly and naturally 
felt a satisfaction when reading in the 
papers of difficulties and strikes in fac- 
tories making munitions for the Allies, 
but to foment such a thing ourselves 
would liave been such an absolutely im- 
possible undertakinp that it would be 
for me quite inconceivable that Dr. Dum- 
ba should have suddenly had such an 
idea. 

One has only to think of the enormovis 
number of laborers employed in these 
factories, which runs into the hundreds 
of thousands, to realize how many mill- 
ions of dollars would be necessary to 
produce any practical effect. Dr. Dum- 
ba, so far as I have understood, asked 
for only a few thousand dollars, so it 
seems to me evident that he had only a 
humanitarian idea in mind, as he also 
mentioned to me when returning from 

New York. 

The Imperial and Royal Government 
had pointed out the legal penalties which 
would be incurred by Anstro-Hungarian 
subjects who returned heme from Amer^ 
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ica after the war if they had worked in 
factories making munitions for the Allies. 
These penalties would not only have been 
thoM praseribed by fha law for helping 
enemies of the monarchy, but much more 
80 those of public opinion, as in the case 
of a man who had made munitions for 
Oe AUkM who dunild go back to hia 
home vfllactt perhaps to inherit the prop> 
erty of men who had been killed by those 
munitions. Naturally, these considera- 
tions, if brought to their attention, might 
hrnn canaed a certain number of Austro- 
Hungarian subjects to leave their em- 
ploiyBiant in American munition factories, 
and I hmd been of the opinion that Dr. 
l>miui*B plana were designed only to give 
aid to needy workingmen who had y^^ivcn 
up their work and had not yet found 
ettwr employment. The small sum of 
Bunwy angvested in fhia eomMcfion, I be- 



lieve only $15,000, would have been ah> 

aolutely insufficient to finance a strike. 

Besides, I am quite certain that if, on 
second thought. Dr. Dumba had come to 
the conclusion that his ideas were not in 
accord with the duties and obligations 
toward the United is tales Government 
impose I by his jxisition here he would 
have withdrawn himself. Therefore, 
even if appearances at first should ho 
against him, I am especially sorry that 
tiie whole matter of sending this letter 
has been done in such a rush. I am eonfi* 
dent that the Imjiorial and Royal Gov- 
ernment has not the slightest desire for 
any complications or difficulties with the 
Unitidd StateF. for it puts too much v.ilae 
on the cordial and friendly relations 
which have always existed between the 
two Governments and which have been 
emphasised of late. 



The Hyf)he]i 

By BBATRICB BARRT. 

Where do you f?tand? The sentiments you voice 

Would be called treason in your native landl 
You would not dare there to rejoice 

At work done by assassin's hand; 
You would not form " socirtio^ " or say 

Just when you would, and when you would not, fightf 
And then the Government piocoed to flay 

For policies you did not think were right. 

Those things cannot be done where you were bo m 

Where liberty of speech is quite unknown; 
So all the vials of your wrath and scorn 

Are for another country than your own— 
A country that extended friendly hands. 

Helped the ambitious, succored tho forlorn. 
Allegiance to all other Kings and lands 

Yoa have renooneed on oath. Are yon f or sw e ntt 

Ingmtitade so base must be confined 

To some loud-voiced and too impressive few. 
Rise, then, and say that you have been maligned 

By those who undertake to speak for you! 
Does honor leave you any other choice? 

Sorely our doubts, by these your spokesmen fannad* 
Will die still-bom, when, with one mighty voice* 

You answer honestly — where do you stand? 
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Standing by the President 

By Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore RooMvelt, speaking on th« evening of Aug. 8S^ ttlS, on the drill idain of th* 
United Statoa Military Imtruetlon Camp at Plattaburg, K. Y.. denounced the bSTpbenated 
American, the professtonal pacmst. the poltroon, the " college alMy." and tDe man with " a 

ivt-.m foul." I,alfr he Rave out for iiulilicution a stat<>m»'nt in Which he said American* 
whuulil siariil hy llic rrt'sldon, hut only so far aa he was riBl>t. and l«poke of •* p'ucution as a 
flub«(ltut«.' for aciicin." I'..<aiise of Hit- fx- 1 Yt'^idenl's utterantca crilklsitii: tin- AOininlstratlon, 
Secretary of Wur iiarrison teleKraphed a rebuke to Major Gen. Leonard Wood for permittinR 
tbem to be made at a Federal encampment. Juat before leaving the camp on Aus. S5 Colonel 
Roosevelt dictated the subjoined statement. 



I WISH to make one coRunent on the 
Btatement ao ftv^nently made that 
we must stand by the President. I 
heartily subscribe to this on condi- 
tion and only on eondition that it i« fol- 
lowed by the statement so long as the 
President stands by the country. 

It is defensible to state that we stand 
hy the country, right or wrong; it is not 
defensible for any free man in a free re- 
public to state that he will stand by any 
official right or wrong, or by any ex- 
offfeiaL 

Even as rej^ards the country, while T 
believe that once war is on, every citizen 
should stand by the land, yet in any crisis 
which may or may not load up to war, 
the prime duty of the citizen is, hy criti- 
cism and advice, even against what he 
may know to be the majority opinion of 
his fellow citizens, to insist that the na- 
tion take the ripht course of action. 

There is even a stronger reason for de- 
manding of every loyal citisen that, after 
the President has been given ample time 
to act rightly and has either not acted 
at all or has acted wrongly, he shall 
be made to feel that the dtisens whom 
he has been elected to serve demand 
that he be loyal to the honor and to the 
interests of tiie land. 

The President has the right to have 
said of him nothing but what is true; he 
should have sufficient time to make his 
policy clear; but as regards supporting 
him in all public policy, and almve all 
in international policy, the right of any 
Prssident is only to demand pttblie sop* 
port bseanse he does well; because he 
serves the public well, and not merely 
because he is President 



Presidents differ, just like other folks. 
No man could effectively stand by Presi- 
dent T.inooln unless he had stood against 
President Buchanan. If, after the firing 
on Stmiter, President Lincoln had in a 
public speech announced that the bdieiv- 
ers in the Union were too proud to fight, 
and if instead of action there had been 
three months of admirable doeutionary 
correspondence with Jefferson Davis, by 
midsummer the friends of the Union 
would have followed Horace Greeley's ad- 
vice, to let the erring sistsrs go in peace 
for peace at that date was put above 
righteousness by some mistaken souls, 
just as it is at the present day. 

The man who believes in peace at any 
price or in substituting all inclusive ar- 
bitration treaties for an army and navy 
should instantly move to China. If he 
stays here, then more manly people will 
have to defend him, and he is not worth 
defending. Let him get out of the coun- 
try as qaiekly as possible. To treat eloca- 
tion as a substitute for action, to rely 
upon high-sounding words unbacked by 
deeds, is proof of a mind that dwells only 
in Uie realm of shadow and vt ahtm. 

THIS NATION'S NEEDS 
Colonel SaoMwWa tpeech foltowB in 

full: 

I wish to congratulate all who have 
been at this Plattsburg camp and at'the 
similar eamps throughout the country 

upon the opportunity they have had to 
minister to their own self-respect by fit- 
ting themselves to serve the country if 

the need should arise. You have done 

your duty. In doinp it you have added to 
your value as citizens. You have the 
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right to Iwld FMir liMdB higher boeauw 
you are fnlfflling fbe iiriim duty of ft«e- 

men. 

No man is fit to be free unless he ia 
not merdy willing but eager to fit him- 
self to fight for his freedom, and no man 
can fig:ht for hi« freedom unless he is 
trained to act in conjunction with his 
fettewi. The worst of ell Ibdings to 
arouse in others is the feeling of con- 
tempt. Those men have mean souls who 
desire that this nation shall not be fit to 
defend its own rights and thet ite eons 
shall not possess a high ami resolute tem- 
per. But even men of stout heart need 
to reraember that when Ihe hour for ac- 
tion has struck no courage will avail un- 
there has been thorough training, 
thorough preparation in advance. 

The greatest need for this c ountr y is a 
first-class navy. Next, we need a thor- 
oughly trained regular or professional 
army of 200,000 men if we have universal 
military oerviee; and of at least half a 
million men if we do not have sndi uni- 
versal military service. 

At present a single army corps from 
Getnany or Japan (which, if subtracted 
from the efficient fighting forces of 
either would not even be felt) could at 
any time be ferried across the ocean and 
talce New York or San Frandseo and de« 
stroy them or hold thorn to ransom with 
absolute impunity, and the United States 
at present would be helpless to do more 
than blame some scapegoat for wiiat was 
really the fault of our people as a whole 
in failing to prepare in advance against 
the day of disaster. 

But the professional navy and the pro- 
fessional army are not enough. Free 
citizens should be able to do their own 
fighting. Hie professional pacifist is as 
much out of place in a democracy as is 
the poltroon himself; and he is no better 
citizen than the poltroon. Probably no 
body of citizens in the United States 
during the last five years have wrought 
so efficiently for national decadence and 
international degradation as the prof es- 
f^ional pacifists, the peace-at-any-price 
men, who have tried to teach our people 
that silly all-inclusive arbitration treaties 
and tihe vttoranee of fktooas platitodes 



at peace congresses are substitutes for 
adequate military preparedness. 

These people arc seeking to Chinafy 
this country. A high Japanese military 
officer recently remarlred to a goitleman 
of my acquaintance that the future do- 
minion over the seas and lands of the 
Pacific lay with Japan, because China 
was asleep and America was fatting 
asleep, and in this world the future lay 
with the nations of patriotic and sol- 
dierly sph^t If the United Stetos were 
to follow the lead of the professional 
pacifists and to permit itself to be China- 
fied, this observer's opinion would be 
quite correct. 

It is an abhorrent thing to make a 
wanton or an unjust war. It is an ab- 
horrent thing to trespass on the rights 
of the weak. But it is an utterly con- 
temptible thing to be unable and unwill- 
ing to fight for one's own rights in the 
first place, and then, if possessed of suf> 
ficient loftiness of soul, to fight for the 
righto of the weak who are wronged. 
The greatest service that has ever been 
rendered mankind has been rendered by 
the men who have not shrunk from right- 
eous war in order to bring about right- 
eous peace, by .soldier-stotesmen of the 
type of Washington, by statesmen of the 
type of Abraham Lincoln, whose work 
was done by soldiers. Tlie men of the 
Revolution and the men of the civil war, 
and the women who raised these men 
to be soldiers are the men and women 
to whom we owe a deathless d^t of 
gratitude. 

This means that all our young men 
should he trained so that at need they 
can fight. Under the conditions of mod- 
ern warfare it is the wildest nonsense to 
talk of men springing to arms in mass 
unless they have been toui^t how to act 
and how to use the arms to which they 
spring. 

For thirteen montiis America lias 
played an ignoble part among the nations. 

We have tiimely submitted to setMrifr the 
weak, whom we had covenanted to pro- 
tect, wronged. We have seen our own 
men, women, and children murdered on 
the high seas, without action on our part. 
We have treated elocution as a substitute 
for action. Ihuring this time our Govem- 
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ment has not takan tha smallest step in 
tiie way of preparedness to defend our 
own rights. Yet these thirteen months 
have made evident the lamentable fact 
that force is more dominant now in the 
affairs of the world than evor before; 
that the most powerful of modern mili- 
tary nations is utterly brutal and ruthless 
in its disregard of international morality, 
and that righteousness divorced from 
force is utterly futile. Reliance upon 
high-sounding words unbacked by deeds 
is proof of a mind that dewlls only in the 
realm of shadow and sham. 

This camp has lasted two months. It 
has done immense good to you who have 
been able to come here — altiioagh, by the 
way, you must not think that it has more 
than marked the beprinninj? of training 
you to your duties. But you have been 
aUe to emne because jroa are either iroarw 
self fairly well-to-do or else because you 
happen to serve employers who are both 
public-spirited and fairly well-to-do, and 
who give yon holidays with pay. 

The Government has not paid a dollar 
for this camp. Inasmuch as we as a na- 
tion have done nothing whatever for na- 
tional defense daring tiie last thirteen 
months, the time wh«i daring all our 
history it was most necessary to prepare 
for self-defense, it is well that private in- 
dividaals shoald have tried, however in- 
sufficiently, to provide some kind of sab- 

utitute for proper provernmental action. 
The army officers and enlisted men have 
pot an good Americans under a fresh 
debt by what they have done in connec- 
tion with this camp, and we owe much to 
the private citizens who have advanced 
the money witiiout which the camp eoald 
not havo ban held. 

But you men have had to buy your 
own uniforms; you have had to spend 
money in fifty different ways; in other 
words, you have had to pay for the 
privilege of Icarninj? how to sorve your 
country. This means that for every one 
man Iflce yoarselves who can afford to 
come here there are a hundred equally 
good American citizens, equally patriotic, 
who would like to come and are unable to. 
It is ondemocratic that the young farm- 
er, that the young hired man on a farm, 
that the hardworking clerk or mechanic 



or day laborer, all of whom wish to 

serve the country as much as you do and 
are as much entitled to the benefit of 
this camp as yoo ar^ should be onable 
to attend sudi a camp. 

They cannot attend to it unless the 
nation does as Switzerland has done and 
gives the opportunity for every gener- 
ous and right-thinking American to learn 
by, .p. . ix months' actual service in one 
year or two years how to do his duty to 
the country if the need arises — and the 
Americans who are not right-thinking 
should be made to serve anyhow, for a 
democracy has full right to the service 
of its citizens. 

Such service would be an immense 
benefit to the man industrially. It would 
not only help the nation, but it would 
help each individual who undergoes the 
training. Switzerland has universal mili- 
tary service, and it is the most demo- 
cratic and least militaristic of countries, 
and a much more orderly and less homi- 
cidal country than our own. 

Camps like this are schools of civic 
virtue as well as of military efficiency. 
They should be universal and obliga- 
tory for all our young men. Every man 
worth his salt will wish to come to them. 

As for the professional pacifists and the 
poltroons and college sissies who organ- 
ise peaee^t-any-price societies, and the 
mere money-getters and mere money- 
spenders, they should Ik; made to under- 
stand that they have got to render what- 
ever service the country demands. Thqr 
must be made to submit to training in 
doinpr their duty. Then if. in the event 
of war, they prove unfit to fight, at any 
rate they can be made to dig traiches and 
kitchen sinks, or do whatever else a de- 
bauch of indulfrence in professional pacif- 
icism has left them fit to do. Both the 
professional pacifists and the profes- 
sional hyphenated American need to be 
taught that it is not for them to decide 
the conditions under which they will 
fight. They wQl fi|^t whoever the na- 
tion decides to fight, and irtienever the 

nation deems a War necessary. 

Camps like this are the best possible 
antidotes to hyphenated Americanism. 
The worst thing that could befall this 
country would be to have the American 
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nation become a tangle of jangling na^ 
tionalities, a knot of German-Americans, 
Irish-Americans, English- Americans, and 
Fvencih-AiiMrkans. If dhridad in 8n«h 
fashion, nva dull moat certainly falL We 
can stand as a nation only if wa are gen- 
uinely united. 

Tlie eivents ef the past year kave 
shown us that in any crisis the hyphen- 
ated American is an active force aprainst 
America, an active force for wrongdoing. 
The effort to hoist two flags on the same 
fll^fpole always means that one flag is 
hoisted urulerneath. and the hyphenated 
American invariably hoists the flag of 
the United States nndemeatfa. We must 
all be Americans and nothing elea. You 
in this camp include men of every creed 
and every national origin — Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, men of Eng- 
lish and Irish, German and French, 
vonic and Latin, and Scandinavian de- 
scent. But you are all Americans, and 
nothing else. You have only one nation- 
ality. Yon acknowledge bat one country. 
You are loyal to only one flag. 

There exists no finer body of Amer- 
ican citizens in this country than those 
eitiaena of German birth or descent who 
are in pood faith Americans and nothing 
else. We could create an entire national 
Administration, from the President down 
to the last Cabinet officer, every one of 
whose members would be of German blood 
and some of them of German birth, but 
all of them Americans and nothing eL^c, 
an of tiiem AnMieana of soch a t3rpe that 
the men who feel as I do could heartily 
and without reserve support them in all 
our international relations. But the 
Americans of German blood who are of 
this tjrpe are not hyphenated Americans. 
They are not German-Americans. They 
are just plain Americans like the rest 
of OS. The professional German- American 
has shown himadf within the last twelve 
months to be an enemy to this country 
as well as to humanity. The recent ex- 
posures of the way in which these Ger- 
man-Americans have worked toffether 
with the emissaries of the German Gov- 
ernment—often by direct corruption — 
against the integrity of American insti- 
tutions and against America doing its in- 
tematiooal duty should arouse seomfol 



indignation in every American worth 
calling such. The leaders amonp the 
professional German - Americans have 
preached and praetioed wliat comes peril- 
ously near to treason against the United 
States. 

Under The Hague Convention it was 
oar boonden duty to take whatever ac- 
tion was necessary to prevent and, if not 
to prevent, then to undo, the hideous 
wrong that was done to Belgium. We 
have shirked this duty. We have shown 
a spirit su abject that Germany has 
dcerncci it .safe lo kill our women and 
children on the high seas. As for the 
export of munitions of war, it would be 
a base abandonment of morality to re- 
fuse to make these shipments. Such a 
refusal is proposed only to favor the 
nation that sank the Lusitania and the 
Arabic and committed the crime against 
Belgium, the preatost international crime 
committed since the clo^e of the Napo- 
leonic contests a century ago. It is not a 
lofty thing, on the contrary it an evil 
thinp, to practice a timid and selfish 
neutrality between right and wrong. It 
is wrong for an individual. It is still 
more wrong for a nation. But it is 
worse in the name of neutrality to favor 
the nation that has done evil. 

As regards the export of munitions of 
war, the morality of the act depmds 

upon the use to which the munitions are 
to he put. It was wrong to subjugate 
Belgium. It is wrong to keep her in 
sabjagation. It is an atterly contempti- 
ble thing not to help in every possible 
way to undo this wrong. The manufact- 
urers of cannon, rifles, cartridges, auto- 
mobiles, or saddlery who refuse to shqi 
them for use by the armies that are striv- 
ing to restore Belgium to its own people 
should be put on a roll of dishonor. 

Exactly the same morality should ob- 
tain internationally that obtains nation- 

afly. It is right for a private firm to 
furnish arms to the policeman who puts 
down the thug, the burglar, the white 
slaver, and the blackhander. It is wrong 
to furnish the blackhander, the burglar, 
and the white slaver with weapons to be 
used against the policeman. The analogy 
holds true in international life. 
Germany has herself been the greatest 
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manufacturer of munitions of war to be 
supplied to bcllitrerents. She supplied 
munitions to England to subjugate the 
Boen and to th« Tnrk to keep the Chris- 
tiaaa in 8ubjeeti<m* Let us famish muni- 
tions to the men who, showinpr coura^^e 
which we have not shown, wish to rescue 
Belgium from subjection and spoliation 
and degradation. And let us encourage 
munition maker.s, so that we may be able 
to hold our own when the hour of peril 
comes to us in our turn, as assuredly it 
will come if we show ourselves too " neu- 
tral " to speak a word on behalf of the 
weak who are wronged and too slothful 
and lasy to prepare to defend ourselvee 
against wrong. Most assuredly it will 
come to us if we succeed in persuading 
great military nations that we are too 
proud to fiffht, tint we are not prepared 
to undertake defensive war for our own 
▼ital interest and national honor. 



Therefore, Mends, let us shape our 

conduct as a nation in accordance with 
the highest rules of international moral- 
ity. Let us treat others justly and keep 
the engagements we have made, such as 
those in The Hague Conventions, to se- 
cure just treatment for others. But let 
us remember that we shall be wholly 
unable to render service to others and 
wholly unable to fulfill the pdme law of 
national bcinp. the law of iolf-preser- 
vation, unless we are thoroughly pre- 
pared to hold our own. Let us show 
that a free democracy can defend itself 
successfully against any organized and 
apTp^ressive military despotism. To do so 
wc must prepare as a nation; and the 
men of this camp and the men respon- 
sible for starting this cainp have shown 
our Government and our people the path 
along which we should tread. 



German Sufiragism and War 



A correspondent of The Associated Pre»a in Berlin notes that a woman 
Socialitt diaeutaet ta the Vorwaerts of Berlin the view held 6y many of her sex 
in Germany that the war will brii^ German women nearer the goal of pUUietU 
equality. She says: 

We warn the people of our party not to cherish too many hopes, and to 

remember that every privilep-e which has any value and brings US forward must 
be won. The war has perhaps brought us nearer to enfranchisement, in that the 
opponents of woman suffrage have neen deprived of many of their most service- 
able arguments, and, above ail, because the least interested woman must clearly 
see how urgently women citizens need political influence, which they can exercise 
only throug^h the vote. The bare fact that a war of such tremendous effect, such 
widespread dimensions, and such painful losses in every belligerent country could 
have come to pass must create in women— who are niOSt deeply affected— • 10- 
solve to co-operate in the prevention of future wars. 

After the war a struggle to bring about a readjustment of political 
power will recommence. Women will take part in it more than hitherto, because 
the war has taught them how much the State stands in need of their responsible 
co-operation. 

Above all things, we must now follow and study attentively political 
events and economic and social measures, for this knowled^^e of what is occurring 
in public life gives us the r%ht «id tJw power to express Dur views and ppea e n t 
our demands. Many of our party comrades have been killed and our ranks 
thhined. We women must, therefore, see to it that new partisans, sincere and 
unbending advocates of democracy and socialism, come to us. It must be our 
task to strengthen and consolidate the party, for nothing but the strengthening 
of democracy in Germany and the permeation of our uniolo pdlttical fife win 
democratic ideas will bring us a lastmg peace and woman anffraga. 
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Resume of the Military Operations in 
Europe from Aug. 15 to SepL 15, 1915 

By Lieutenant Walter E. Ives 
FDimerly of ttae Royal Prwwian Thirteenth Dragoons. 



DURING the period of the Euro- 
pean War eevwtaiir the time 
from Aug. 15 to Sept 16 the 

Russian theatre of operations 
continue to be of the same predominant 
importanee whieh has eharaeteriaed it 
ever since the beginning of May. The 
third week of August finds the victorious 
Geimanic allies continuing their advance 
•loBff tiie entire front, which they had 
reached at the close of oar previoiw 
monthly r^um6 on Aug. 15. 

The Austro-German armies, which 
were then cloeinir in on tiie second Rue- 
sian line of defense, extending irtm 
Brest-Litovsk to Kovno, advanced on a 
line forming a semi-circle, which 
stretched from Wladow over Radin- 
Siedlee-Malkin-Wiznita to Ossowetz. 
From Ossowetz the front extended in 
a northerly direction toward the region 
east of Wilki on the hmer Niemen. The 
Russians' resistance along this entire 
front, though only of the character of 
rear guard -ctions, was vigorous. Their 
ohjeet was to gain the time necessary to 
establish their main armies behind the 
new defensive line, an abandonment of 
which was at that time hardly contem- 
plated. 

The protection of the Brest-Litvosk- 
Bialystok-Grodno RailroacJ was of prime 
importance for the holding of the new 
RtMriaa froAt. Conseqpentiy tiie Ros- 
siaa resistance was the fiercest in the 
sector where the German advance had 
worked closer toward the important Rus- 
sian railway than at any other point- 
between tile Narew and Bng Rivers. 

About AujT. IS the incessant Russian 
counterattacks seemed — at least tempo- 
rarily — to have arrested the German ad- 
vance in the region of Zjeehanowes and 
Hoeowexic (forty miles west of Bielak) 



and south of the Bug, in the sector west 
and south of Bjda; tiie pace of the Ger- 
man advance was likewise slackened. At 
the same time the success of Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen's right wing army, 
which in the third week of August forced 
the Bug crossing east of Oudm, and ad- 
vanced on Kovel, was one primarily 
against the Russian troops in Cialicia, 
whose commnnication with Kiev it 
threatened. For the operations against 
the Brest-Litovsk-Kovno lino, however, 
(due to the lack of space fur duvelopment 
in the Pripjet region) the achievement 
was only of secondary importance. Only 
in co-operation with an advance on Brest- 
Litovsk from the west, but never inde- 
pendently, coald the movement on Kovel 
be a menace to Russia's greatest strong- 
hold. North of the Narew the Ossowetz- 
Lipsk-Kalwaria-Wilki line had for 
months i^ven sufficient proof of its for> 
midableness barring the approach to the 
Niemen. 

Thus, in the bef;inning of the third 
week of August the prospects of the Rus- 
sians' holding the important Brest- 
Litovsk-Kovno line were not altogether 
bad. 

The aspect of the situation, however, 

was entirely changed when on Aug. 17 
FiC'1'1 Marshal von Hindenburg's sudden 
onslaught broke through the advanced 
fortifications of Kovno nortiieast and 
south of Wilki, and on the 18th stormed 
the powerful fortress. 

The suddenness of this conquest came 
as a complete surprise to every one. 
That tiie Russian staff liad not antici- 
pated it is evidenced by the amount of 
prisoners and booty taken here in con- 
trast to other points of strategic im- 
portance like Ivangorod or Warsaw, 
which were depleted of all materials of 
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war as soon as the fittflity of a defanss 

was recofrnized. 

The unforeseen fate of Kovno, then, 
nrast be considered responsible for ui>- 
setting the entire Russian plan of de- 
fense. A German advance east of the 
fortress threatened to roll up the second 
Russian line from the north even before 
it was occupied by the entirety nf the 
forces designed to hold it, and demanded 
categorically the abandonment of the 
entire front 

In consequence of the now necessary 
further retirement of the main armies, 
tiie Russian rear guards had to be talran 
back more expeditiously, were they not 
to lose their conjunction with the former, 
and their resistance grew weaker. On 
Aug. 26 the German troopa reached the 
Brest-I>itovsk-Grodno line in the region 
of Bielsk, while other parts of Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg's army were ap- 
proaching the Niemen on a front from 
Simno (west of Olita) to Novo Dor, 
(west of Grodno.) 

Threatened on both flanks, tiie Rus- 
sian salient remaining in the Ossowitz 
reprion must be rapidly withdrawn, and 
the fortress which had withstood for 
months all attonpts at taking it by as- 
sault was abandoned on Aug. 22. 

The retiring movement of the Russian 
armies betweMi the lower Niemen and 
the lower Bug was followed by the re- 
treat of the Czar's troops defending 
the approach to Brest-Litovsk from the 
west, south, and southeast. They were 
hard pressed by Macken.son's pursuing 
armies. By Aug. 23 the later had fought 
their way to the sector east and south- 
east of BJela; on tiie 2&th, Austrian ad- 
vance prtiards entered Kovel, and their 
cavalry began to swing northward, forc- 
ing their way through the difficult Prip- 
Jet region. The following day the Rus- 
sians abandoned Brest-Litovsk. Its oc- 
cupation by the Teutons was followed 
on the 27th by that of Bialystok and 
the storming of Olita. 

Grodno was now the only stronj^hold 
of the second defensive line remaining 
in Russia's hands. Its abandonment, 
though, after the fall of Kovno and 
Brest-Litovsk, was a foregone conclu- 
sion. When the Germans entered the 



fortress on Sept. 2, only m rear guard 
of al)out .'i.OOO men was captured, and. 
the booty, as at Brest-Litovsk, was slight. 

And so, Sept 2 saw the entire formi- 
dable second Russian line of defense in 
German hands. 

Of the numerous victories which had 
brought about this condition those of 
Kovel and Kovno are beyond doubt the 
outstanding features because of their 
immediate bearing on the German Gen- 
eral Staff's next strategic aims. 

To understand the logic of this deliber- 
ation is it necessary, first, to realize that 
with the capture of Kovel the Russian 
armies north and south of the Kovel- 
Kit v Railroad became two separate units, 
against which the German advance could 
strike separately. It is, ttierefore, wrong 
to regard the third Russian line of de- 
fense as one connected front running 
from Riga to Rovno. The line actually 
ends in the region of Luninez, (east of 
Pinsk.) and so the extreme left wing of 
the Russian northern army rests on the 
marshes along the norfliem bank of the 
Pripjet. The extreme right wing of the 
Russian southern army leans on the 
Kovel-Kief Railroad to the west of Samy. 
The only road remaining to connect the 
two separated army groups between 
Sarny and Luninez is hemmed in closely 
by marshes on both sides and quite inade- 
quate to maintain an effective communi- 
cation — the capture of Kovel virtually 
has broken the Russian battle line in two. 

Secondly, the capture of Kovno, aside 
from rendering the Russian second line 
of defense untenable, gave to the Ger- 
man left wing in the Baltic provinces a 
point of vantage greatly needed for the 
successful pursuance of its operations. 
Kovno is strategically and geographically 
the best suited point of vantage from 
which to strike the first blow at the Riga- 
Luninez line in the sector of Wilna, just 
as Kovel is an ideal base of operations 
fhmi which to make the deeiaivs thrust at 
Russia's armies in the south. Both are 
similarly fit to lend vigorous support to 
the German strategy, which in either in- 
stance eonsistB of an attempt at bendfaig 
back or breaking the right wing of either 
Russian battle line, and at rolling it up 
from the north. In case of success this 
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meana the fatting cit of the northern 

armies from Petrograd and Moscow anl 
of the Russian troopa in the south from 
Kief and Karkow. 

Recognising the danger threatening hit 
northern army from the German opera- 
tions in Courland, Grand Duke Nicholas 
bad already late in July begun to push 
northward all amilable reeenres for the 
extension and strengthening of his ex- 
treme right wing between Riga, Ponew- 
lesh, and Kovno, and up to the middle of 
August, while gradually giving wmy on 
the ttitire front : outh of the lower Nie- 
men, he succeeded in holding his line in 
the Baltic provinces — at times even in 
assuming an effective eounteroffensive. 
While his new reinforcements thus pro- 
tected the right wing of his northern 
army, his southern battle line seemed 
adeiiaately secured in its right flank bf 
the fmtraas triaa^e of Dubno, Laslc, and 
Rovno. 

Toward the middle and end of August 
the TMitons began to shift grsat rein- 
forcements toward their left wing in the 

Baltic provinces, to overcome those which 
had been sent to the same field of action 
by tile enemy, while tliey continued at 
the same time to force their way across 
the Niemen north and south of Olita, in 
co-operation with and support of the 
more ▼igorous operations of the left- 
wing armies. On Sept. 3 the latter threw 
the Slavs back to the Duna River south of 
Riga and captured the bridgehead at 
Lennewaden. On the following day the 
bridgehead at Friedrichstadt was taken 
and the west shore of the river between 
both towns cleared of the Russians. 
Meanwhile slow but steady progress was 
being made east of Kovno along the 
Kovno-Wilna Railroad, and by Sept. 3 
the advance reached the region of Ker- 
nowa and tiie Novo-TroU LakM, about 
eighteen miles northwest and southwest 
of Widna. 

On this line the Russians again put up 
a most vigorous defensive of the city. 
South of the Novo-Troki Lakes on a line 
from there to the vicinity of Orany the 
Germans likewise were met with fierce 
resistance, which, by 14, had not 
been entirely overcome. South of Orany, 
however, the German advance remained 



unchecked. On Sept 9 a crossing of 

the Kotra River was forced and the 
town of Skidel taken on the 11th, while 
Walkowysk, the most important rail- 
road junction iietweai the Russian sec> 
ond and third line of defense, was cap- 
tured as early as Sept. 8. South of the 
Bialystok-Slonim Railroad Prince Leo- 
pold's Bavarian troops, supported by 
several Austrian army corps, advanced 
in close co-operation with Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg*8 armies, and by Sept. 
18 had forced their way to the region 
east and northeast of Rossany and 
Kossowa, while the army group of Field 
Marshal von Mackensen by that time 
had forced a crossing of tiie Jassjolda 
River between Soles and Chomsk, and 
was advanrincr on Pinsk and Luninez 
from the northwest and west. 

In spite of this steady Teutonic prog- 
ress east of the Brest-Litovsk-Olita line, 
the succe.ss against the third Russian 
line of defense by a frontal attack on 
its lap from Lunines to Wilna was by 
no means assured so long as tiw Ger- 
man left wing north of the Orany sector 
was held in check and its extreme end 
cct>1d not foUow up its gains at Lenne- 
waden and Friedrichstadt by either forc- 
ing the Duna River or cutting the Petro- 
grad Railroad southwest of Dunaburg. 
The enotmottsly difficult topographical 
conditions of the country in whidi the 
German attacks were being direct"! 
greatly favored the defenders, and awak- 
ened in them perhaps not unfounded 
hop^ that by the time the German bat- 
tle front should reach the Wilna-Lunine« 
position, the Teutons would be in a state 
of exhaustioa and unabto to break 
through it. 

All such hopes, however, were shat- 
tered when on Sept. 12 and 13 Field 
Marshal von Rindenbnrg witii his left 
wing armies suddenly launched one of his 
characteristic drives which succeeded i i 
smashing the strong Russian lines north- 
west of Wilna, and in reaching tiie all- 
important Wilna-Dunaburg Railroad 
northea.st of the city. At the same time 
a second similar drive further north 
rolled back the Russian lines in tiie vicin- 
ity of Jacobetadt. 

The assumption, tiiarefore^ is that, un- 
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km the grip whkh the Gem«M have 

finally grained on \hc main Russian 
bread line to Petrotrrad northeast of 
Wilna can be speedily loosened by an 
efTeetive Rnasiaii eoontenttoek from the 
zegion of Wilna. the thfard Russian line 
of defense is doomed. 

The situation of the Russian southern 
army at the end of the second wedc of 
September is not less precarious. On 
Auff. 29, under the pressure of the Teu- 
tonic advance from Kovel, a co-operating 
suddMi offensive of the Anstrian armies 
on the Bug, (east of Brody.) the Russian 
front northeast and southeast of Wal- 
adimir-Wolinsi(, and along the Bug and 
Zlota Lipa in Galieia was forced to re- 
tire to new positions on the Styr and 
Sereth Rivers. Continuing their ad- 
vance the Austrians on Sept. 1 carried 
the Styr line north and south of Lmk 
and captured tiie fortress on the fol- 
lowinpr morninpr. On Sept. 8 Dubno 
fell before their advance from Brody, 
and by Sept. 14 the Austrian battle lines 
eo n varged in the neighborhood of Rovno 
from the northwest and southwest. 
Further north the region of Kolki and 
Derashno bad then been reached, and the 
attacks from there were reported to 
make progress in the direction of 
Sarny. 

In view of the danger to the Russian 

line in Galieia in case of the not im- 
probable capture of Rovno and Sarny, 
it is hard to see the object of the Rus- 
sians' stubborn eounteroffensive whidi 
befran on Sept. 6 west and southwest of 
Tarnopol. To hold the southern winp 
of their opponents in Galieia while their 
right wing east and northeast of Brody 
was being turned, and, perhaps, even 
to permit it to advance slightly, is ex- 
actly what the Austro-German stategy is 
striving to do. Unlesa tiie Russians can 
support their east Galician (iff« rise by 
sucressful co-operative attacks west and 
rorthwest of Rovno, and unless they 
feel strong enough to start a general 
vestward nu n cment with all their south- 
em armies, vigorous onouph to affect 
the strategy of the German northern 
armies (north of the Pripjet marshes), 
tiie Ruuian offensive in Ea.st Galieia 
ean accomplish little to extricate the 



Csar's forces from their desperate sit- 
uation, which it might easily render 

worse. 

On the western front tiw only «v«nt 
brwking the monotony of constant artil- 
lery duels which has attracted attention 
during the last fuur weeks was anoUi^ 
vigorous attack by the German Crown 
Prinee in the Argonne on Sept 8 and 9. 

Since his offensive was launched north- 
east of Vienne le Chateau, due west of 
the Four de Paris-Varennes line, which 
had been pushed forward by a similar 
surprise attack early in August, it is evi- 
dent that the Crown Prince's object was 
to straighten the bend of his front north 
of Vienne le Chftteau and bring it on the 
HUDO level with his Four de Paris-Va- 
rennes line. In this he has succeeded, 
taking thereby 38 officers, 2,000 men, one 
heavy gun, 49 madiine guns, and 64 mine 
throwers — considerable booty in view of 
the conditions now prevailing on the west 
front. 

Nevertheless the success was merdy 

tactical. It has not tightened the grip on 
Verdun to an extent which would give 
justification to call it a strat^ic advan- 
tage. 

All alonpr the rest of tiie entire western 
front the deadlock continued during the 
preceding month. 

On the Italian front the same period 
has likewise brought no changes of any 
importance. After the failure of the 
second big Italian offensive which, in the 
first part of August, as mentioned in 
the review in CURRENT HISTORY for Sep- 
tember, had been directed chiefly against 
the upper Isonzo in the region of Tol- 
mino, a second regrouping of the Italian 
armies took place. Toward the end of 
Aug-ust, while the attacks on the Isonzo 
front were losing their intensity, the prin- 
cipal offense was shifted to the Tyrolese 
field of action, and the attempt made to 
take Rovereto throu^'h a sudden rapid 
advance along the northeast shore of 
Lake Garda. At the same time Rovereto 
was threatened to be cut off from Trent 
by a vigorous offensive through Val 
Sugana. Rovereto would form an excel- 
lent base of attack against Trent, and ita 
capture would be at least an achievement 
of some military value for which the 
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Italian people have been longing since 
their entrance into the war. In the first 
week of September rumors to the effect 
that tlw Anstrians had abandoned Ro- 
Tereto were plentifnl, but were not con- 
firmed. 

In the Dardanelles the advantage of 
the last four weeks of figrhting renuuns 
with the Turks. By Aug 20 it was estab- 
lished that the landing: of tho frosh ex- 
peditionary force in the Anaiarui region 
by the British from which much had been 
hoped, had failed to make any impression 
on the Turkish positions, and that the 
Allies' enormous losses were out of all 
proportion with any possible adiiere- 
nent. 

Subsequent attacks on the Turkish 
positions in the latter part of August 

were likewise unsaoeosafn], and hi the 



first part of September vigorous Turkish 
counteroffensives near Sedd-el-Rahr, at 
Avi Burnu, and notably in the Anafartu 
sector gained t errit or y from the Franco- 
British troops for whom, in view of the 
very limited area they are holdings loss 
of ground is a serious matter. 

Engagements which have oecorred 
since Aug. 15 in the Caucasian and Ser- 
bian theatres of war have had the char- 
acter of skirmishes. In the former field 
of action fighting has centred with al- 
ternate success around Olti, near Tewa, 
and in the Van region. Along the Ser- 
bian front desultory artillery engage- 
ments have taken place near Oraehats 
and Drenutz on the Save River. Both 
the Caucasian and Serbian seats of war, 
however, will in all likelihood come into 
greater prominence in the near f atoxe. 



The Motor Scout 



By O. G. A. CHILD. 

I'm off for a run in the rain toni^'lit 

On the pitch black roads where the holes are hid— 
Where I've got to ride like a fiend in flight. 

And the cursed old wheel is Jost hoand to sitid. 

It's a chancey thing, but they're short of shell 
And the guns won't wait to be fed till day. 

But what is one life in this wholesale hell? 
A ha'pence of change in the inrioe we pay! 

Say, that was a mt for my life, right there! 

A slip is a fall at this frightful speed. 
But it's make or break and no time to spare. 

To look to my way, with the guns in ncmL 

^Twas the Captain told roe we hold this road! 

Well, I hope to Heaven the old man knew. 
Was that a spiked helmet the match flare showed? 

Then itfs spee d, more speed, and 111 see it through! 

A shot! — and another! — the hiss of lead! 

Tliose Germans arc shooting with right good wilit 

And heavens above! — there's that hill ahead, 

And I've got to rush it and risk a spill! 
« *««••• 

Twas a gear that broke and mv skull's brolce^ tool 

This is the last of my midnight runs. 
Ah, how I wanted to put it through! 
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How the Teutonic empires of Germany and Austria-HunKixry would be bounded 
if an armistice should be declared on the basis of foreig-n territory occupied and held 
by their military forces on Sept. 15, 1915, is indicated in the map shown above. The 
heavy black line bounding the hypothetical empires comprehends the battle fronts 
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east, west, north, and south. Dotted lines indicate the present political boundaries of 
the European countries, which with respect to Germany and Austria-Hunpary run 
outside the heavy black line only sliphtly in Alsace, east of France, along the Italo- 
Austrian frontier, and in Galicia east of Lemberg. 



Russians Fresh Resolution 

Czar Succeeds the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
Imperial Commander in Chief Begins a New 
Phase of Struggle With the Teuton Powers 



Announcement tvaa made in J'ctrograd 
on Sept. 8, 1915, that Grand Duke Nich- 
olas had been relieved of hi» ponidon us 
Commander in Chief of Rnnsid's laud and 
aea forceSf and appointed Viceroy of the 
Caueoaua and Cwnmanier in Chief of the 
army on the eouthem front, Thia action 
waa fnken by the Emperor on ast^uming 
himself the supreme command. The 
Grand Duke displaced the famous Vice' 
roy of the Canteaeuat Count von Voront- 

zoff-Pnifhknf f. Jn rrlirvinr; the Crnnd 
Duke, the Emperor addressed a commu- 
nication to him which read as follows: 

A T the beginning of the war I was 
/\ unavoidably prevented from fol- 
Ji, JL lowing the inclination of my soul 
to put myself at the head uf the 
army. That was why I intrusted you 
with tho Commandenhip in Chief of all 
the land and sea forces. 

Under the eyes of all Russia your 
Imperial Highness has given proof dur- 
iajp the war of a steadfast bravery which 
has caused a feelinp: of profound confi- 
dence and called forth the sincere wishes 
of all who followed your operations 
through the inevitable vicissitudes of 
war. 

My duty to my country, which has 
been intrusted to me by God, impels me 
today, when the enemy has penetrated 

into the interior of the empire, to take 
supreme command of the active forces 
and to share with the army the fatigue 
of war and to safeguard with it Russian 
soil from attempts of the enemy. Tho 
W'T-s of Providence are inscrutable, but 
my duty and my desire determine me in 
my resolution for the good of the State. 

The invasion of the enemy on the 
western front, which necc.-sitatos the 
greatest possible concentration of civil 



and military authorities as well as the 
unification of command in the field, has 

turned our attention from the southern 
front. At this moment I recognir.o the 
necessity of your assistance and counsels 
on the southern front, and I appoint yon 
Viceroy of the Caucasus and Comman- 
der in Chief of the valiant Caucasian 
army. 

I vx p ve n to your Imperial Highness 

my profound gratitude and that of the 
country for your labors during the war. 

The change in supreme command of 
the army came as a surprise to the gen- 
eral public, although it had been rumored 
for several days in army circles. 

The Novae Vremyn in'rrpreted the new 
military regime in Russia as follows: 

Ovr insolent foe has now received a 

worthy answer to his projects. The Rus- 
sian Emperor has placed himself at the 
head of the military forces, and hopes 
of the Germans for peace are turned to 
dust and ashes. 

For more than a year the chief com- 
mand of our army has been vested in 
Grand Duke* Nicholas Nieholaievitch, 
whose name will forever remain graven 
in the heart of every Russian soldier. 

The text of an order of the day issued 
by Grand Dvke Nicholas transferring 
eommand of the Rueektn armiee to the 
Emperor was forwarded by the Petro- 
grad correKjmrrHrnt of the Havae Newe 
Agency, as follows: 

Valiant Army and Fleet: Today your 
August Supreme Chief, his Majesty the 

Kmperor, pl ues himself at your head. 
1 bow before our heroism of more than 
a year, and express to yon my eor&l, 
warm, and sincere appreciation. 

I believe steadfastly that because the 
Emperor himself, to whom you have 
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taken j'our oath, conducts you, you will 
display achievements hitherto unknown. 
I believe that God from this day will ac- 
eord to His deet His all-pow«rfol aid, 
and will bring to llim victory. 
(Signed) NICHOLAS, 
General Aide de Camp. 

in a nuttage to Pr«»id«nt PohtearS, 
daUd SopL 6. 1015, Emperor Nicholas 
announced that he had placed himself in 
command of all the Russian armies. It 
foUow§: 

In plaeing mjaM today* at the head 
of my valiant armies, I have in my heart, 

MDn.sieur President, the most sincere 
wishes for the greatness of France and 
the victory of her glorious army. 

NICHOLAS. 

Prrsident Poineari »ent the foUowing 

response: 

I know that your Majesty, in taking 
command of your heroic armies, in« 
tends to continue energeticxilly until fi- 
nal victory the war which has been im- 
posed upon the allied nations. I ad- 
dress to your Majesty in the name of 
France my most cordial wishes. 

RAYMOND POTXCARE. 

Away down on the list stands the name 
of the Czar's second cousin, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Micfaailvitch, and the des- 
ignation : 

" Aide de Camp to his Majesty the 
Emperor and Commander in Chief of the 
Field Army, daring the war of 1914-." 

The Grand Duke Nicholas has received 

no censure from military critics, either of 
the Allies or neutral nations, although 
those of the latter have deplored the Rus- 

•Czar Nicholas's rn«»sHaKe announclnj? that 
his Majesty haa placed hlin»«>lf at "tin- h. ail 
of my valiant armies" \a likely to have less 
efteet on tiM aative General Staffs of tbe 
▼arlous nations ensased than It will on the 
executive part of Russia's military, estab- 
lishment and the people at large. With the 
Czar's known lack of military tnlnlnir. per- 
sona who know Itussian bureaucracy and the 
mind of the peopii- s.iy that It can be nothing 
more than a polithnl and Hfntlrncntal i xpiMli- 
ency, which, hDWevcr. Is likely to be i>ru- 
duclivi; of prai-lical resulta. 

Like the Executive head of any State, the 
Czar is not only nominally bui actually the 
head of the forcci* of the «>niplr<-. (lis title 
Is "Head of the Army, his Majestv the 
Emperor." Then follow the Princes un<i 
nobles of the realm who go to make up the 
CSar's military household, many of whom 
have, in addition, commands In the tMA, 
but few of whose names have appeared la 
the records of the present campalsn. 



sian lack of preparation in trained men 
and munitions — subjects with which the 
Grand Duke as " Commander in Chief of 
the Field Army " had nothing to do. His 
business has been to win victories, or, 
when these were impossible, to extricate 
his forces with the minimum loss. His 
successful retreats have caused English, 
French, and American experts to desig- 
nate him a genius in that department of 
strategy — his tactics had to depend upon 
the material furnished him. 

From the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, there has been dissatisfaction 
among the lower classes of Russia that 
the " Little Father ** was not leading his 
armies in person. It is a tradition among 
the Russian people that he should do so, 
and this tradition does not take into ac- 
count the Gear's status as a military 
man. His Majesty's father, Alexander 
III., althouph a pacifist always inti- 
mated his readiness to lead his armies 
should the occasion arise. His uncle, 
Alexander II., for a time personally con- 
ducted the Russian arms in the Balkans 
in 1876-7, and his grandfather, Nicholas 
I., received his military training at the 
hands of von Lambsdorff» and ctmunand- 
ed personally the Russian troops on sev- 
eral Napoleonic battlefields. And it was 
Nicholas I.'s elder brother, Alexander I., 
who idanned and personally conducted 
the famous retreat of 1812 which brought 
disaster to Napoleon. 

Presiding on Sept. 1, 1915, at the first 
meeting in Pctrograd of a special confcr- 
having for tie objoei tkm dioeuooion 
of mecMures to he taken for national de- 
fcnse, the Emperor declared that Russia 
would continue the war untU complete 
victory had boon aekiovod. Ho oaid: 

The question before the conference is 

of the fjravest importance. It concerns 
the more speedy equipment of the army 
with mtmitions, which is tbe one object 
for which our valiant troops wait in order 
to stop forcit^n invasion and bring suc- 
cess once more to our arms. Parliament 
has given me, resolutely and without the 
least hesitation, the only reply worthy of 
Russia — a reply which I expected from 
it, namely, war until victory is complete. 
I doubt not that this is the voice of the 
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whole Russian nation. Nevertheless, the 
great resolution we have taken implies 
the greatest intensity of effort on our 
part This thoQirht hat become nnio 
versa], but it is necessary to put it into 
action without delay, and it is the pre- 
cise way in which this is to be done that 
should oceapy oor eonferences. 

This conference has brou|fht together 
in the common work of solidarity the 
Government, delegates of Parliament, and 
delegates from public institutions and 
oor industries; in a word, the representa- 
tives of all business in Russia have in- 
trusted you with complete confidence, 
with powers of an exceptional extent. I 
shall always follow with the most pro- 
found attention your labors, and will 
take a i>er8onal part in them if neces- 
sary. 



We have a great task before us; we 
shall concentrate upon it all th«' human 
effort of the country. Let us leave atiide 
for the moment every other preoccupa* 
tion, however grave; and even if it should 
concern the State, so long as it does not 
essentially affect the present tune, notlH 
ingr must distract our thoughts, our will, 
and our strength from what is now our 
single goal, which is to drive the eoemy 
from our borders. 

With this end in view, we must make 
certain of the complete military equip- 
ment of our active army and other 
troops called to the colors. This task is 
now intrusted to yon, gentlemen. I 
know that you will devote all your 
strength and all your love for the Father- 
land to its accomplishment. Set to work 
with the help of God. 



Russia's JNew Counteroffensive 



Almott 9imultaneou»ly with the an- 
nouncement that the Emperor had per- 
sonally displaced Grand Dukr Nirhnlna 
tt/« Commander of the Russian forces 
OMCf trangferred him to the Cemeama, 
the fighting along the eastern frontier, 
dryjiifc the br;7ininng of the Aufiiynn 
rains, was resumed with the intensity 
which ^araeterixed U throughout the 
Summer. The new f^hting started with 
c Russian virtory. The official report 
from Pctroijrad on S( ]>'. S, 11)15, said: 

IN Galicia, near Tarnopol, yesterday 
we achieved a great success against 
the Germans. The German Third 
Guard Division and the Forty-eighth Re- 
serve Division, reinforced by an Austrian 
brigade, with great quantities of heavy 
and light artillery, accord inir to state* 
rrents made by prisoners, had been pre- 
paring for several days for a decisive 
attack. This was fixed for the night of 
Tuesday^Wednesday. Forestalling the 
enemy our troops took the offensive, and, 
after a stubborn fight on the Roljonka, 
the Germans were completely defeated on 
Tuesday evening. 

At the end of the engagement the 
enemy developed an artillery fire of 
most extraordinary intensity. Only 



the impossibility of replying with the 
same weight of metal prevented us from 
further developing the stirress we had 
obtained. The Germans, besides suffer- 
ing enormous losses In kffled and 
wounded, left as prisoners in our hands 
more than 200 officers and 8,000 men. 
We captured thirty guns, fourteen of 
which wers of heavy ealibre; many nm- 
chine guns, gun limbers, and other 

booty. 

After a brief pursuit our troops oc- 
cupied their former positions on tiie 
River Sereth. The Emperor, having re- 
ceived a report of the defeat inflicted 
upon the enemy, sent an order to ex- 
press to his valorous troops his joy and 
thankfulness for their success and the 
heavy losses inflicted on the enemy. 

The German official rcpor's contra- 
dicted this account of a great Russian 
eueeeae near Tarnopol and Trombowia, 
but on Sept. 13 the foUovnng iKspatcA to 
the E.rrhnnfje Telegraph Company from 
A 7ns t e rda m sa id : 

Emperor William has dismissed Gen- 
eral von Kluege, Commander of the 

Eighth Divi.'^ion, who was held responsi- 
ble for the Austro-Gcrman check by the 
Russians on the Sereth River in East 
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Germanic war area in the East, showing the battle line on Sept. 15, 1915. 



Galicia. General Kluege, according to 
the German newspapers, retired from 
the service at his own request and with 
a pension. 

The Petrograd official stafement of 
Sept. 13 reiterated the earlier report, as 
follows : 

The Austrians and Germans have been 



dashing from one side to the other in an 
effort to strike a decisive blow. The 
German official statement of Sept. 9 
contradicts the statement made in our 
communication of Sept. 8 that we made 
numerous prisoners and captured thirty 
guns and machine g^ns. 

The Great General Staff considers It 
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its duty to explain that it always has 
endeavored within the limits of human 
power and the rules of military art to 
present each event in its reality, avoid- 
ing any trace of partiality. Mistakes 
always are possible in conditions of ex- 
citement, and occasionally of uncertainty, 
wliich accompany military action. There- 
fore, desiring to establish witli certainty 
our great success near Tarnopol and 
Trembowia, which already is proved by 
tlie action of our troops, tlie Great Gen- 
eral Staff postpones its definite reply re- 
gardinp: the trophies taken until it has 
received precise reports from the corps 
engaged. 

The report of one of the armies en- 
gaged on the 8th says that of the guns 
captured from the enemy we already 
have succeeded in taking within our lines 
six ten-centimeter puns and six fifteen- 
centimeter guns. The clearness of this 
document alone makes it impossible to 
doubt our success. 

Reports from the Commander in Chief 
on the corresponding front, dated Sept. 7, 
state that this stroke was planned be- 
forahand by the army commander con- 
cerned as the result of information sup- 
plied by scouts. This, therefore, refutes 
the charge that we made a false report 
regarding the most important event 
which has occurred recently in the ranks 
of the Russian Army. 

While the German drive toward Dvinsk 
goe$ forward unek«eked, aeeordmg to 
the Berlin official statement inwd on 
Sept. 11, mid Field Mnr>ilurl von Hindcn- 
burg'a army had taken 5,200 prisoners in 
the oneountert of the post twentif-four 
hours and forged ahrad to teithin <ibout 
thirty mtlef of the Dvinsk fortress, the 
Rusaiana had not only continued their 
sueeessee tn Galieia, whoro they were 
pressini] ilie Austrians back, but had as* 
sumed the of/empire in South Rm^sin. The 
communication issued by the War Office 
at Petrograd on Sept. 14 eaid: 

The German pressure in the regions 
of Lake Pikstern and Sunken and the 
village of Rakiszki, west of the line of 
Jacobstadt-Dvinsk* continues. 

In the regi<m of fh« railway station at 
Podbrod'/e repeated enemy attacks have 
been repulsed. West of Podbrodze Ger- 



man attacks in the region of Mischo- 
gola arc characterized by great intensity. 

On the front from the region of Or- 
any to the region of the village of Kos- 
sovo the enemy continuts his prudent 
advance in an easterly direction. 

More serious engagements have oc- 
curred in the region of the villages of 
Mosty and Czernica, west of Slonim. 
South of the River Pina the enemy's 
cavalry fell back to the region at the 
confluence of the Rivers Touria and 

Pripjet. Near Zwizdje, in the region of 
Derajno, we have successfully crossed the 
Goryn River and made progress fight- 
ing, capturing an entire Austrian bat- 
talion. In the rejrions of Derajno and 
Klevan the enemy assumed the offen- 
sive, which we checked. By an ener- 
getic counterattack we then advanced to 
the repinn west of Klevan, where in 
fights near the village of Oaeszwa we 
took over 1,300 prisoners. 

Yesterday the Russians in the region 
west of Wysznewec repulsed the enemy 
from Rydomel and the adjacent neighbor- 
hood. The enemy, hurriedly retreating 
Iwra, sustained great losses and was 
driven out of Ostoka Village. Up to the 
present the number of prisoners counted 
is 20 officers and 2,000 men. 

Our Hre cheeked attempts of the 
f'txmy, who in order to arrest our of- 
fensive made a counterattack in the 
region of the Villages of Gontow atid 
Dykowec, southwest of Wsysenewee. We 
captured here also about 140 officers and 
7..'>00 men, one heavy and six light guns, 
four caissons, twenty-six machine guns, 
and much booty. 

In Galieia we are pursuing the retreat- 
ing enemy in a westerly direction from 
the front of the Sereth River. Violent 
engagements have occurred in tiie regions 
of the Villages of Gliadka, Cedrow, and 
Jui^ephnwka. west of Tarnopol, and also 
near the Village of Dzwiniacz, in the 
region of Zalescziki 

In eniragements in the region of 
Juzephowka and D/winiacz in the course 
of Sunday we captured over 2,700 soldiers 
and 86 officers and four madiine guns. 

From Au^. 30 to Sept. 12 the numlier 
of Austro-German prisoners taken by us 
has exceeded 40,000. 
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Russia's Fortresses Fallen 

Gemian Official Acoounts of the Victorious Drive Beyond 

Warsaw 



THE CAFTURE OF EOVNO 

The foUowing from tht German Great 

Headquarters appeared in (he Frank- 
furter Zeitung of Aug. 23, 1915: 

SINCE the 17th of Augrust the main 
defensive work of the Niemen 
Hm, Kovno, a fortrara of tiw tint 
rank, is in oar hands. As early 
as July the extensive forests lying to 
the west of the fortress were cleared of 
tiM enemy, and oppoitonitlea thus cre- 
ated for the construction of effective 
roads of approach and for the ne ce ssa r y 
work of acquiring information. 

On the Mil cf Angost began tba attack 
on the fortress. After bold advances by 
the infantry had gained observation sta- 
tions for the artillery and the installa- 
tion of the ginuif a very diffiealt matter 
in tb» patbleis forest country, had suc- 
ceeded, we were able, on the 8th of Au- 
gust, to open fire with the artillery. 
WhOe Uiis wtm taUng tiie advanced poei- 
tions and also the permanent works of 
the fortress under an overwhelming fire, 
infantry and pioneers worked their way 
forward irresistibly in liotly contested 
battlee lasting night and day. No less 
than ei;?ht advanced works had been 
taken by storm by the 15th of August. 
Eadi of tliese vias a fortress in itself, 
constructed in months of work with the 
employment of every means at the dis- 
posal of the art of engineering and with 
an immeme expenditure in money and 
human labor. Exceedingly strong coun- 
terattacks of the Russians apainst the 
front and the south flank of the attack- 
ing troops were repeatedly repelled, with 
heavy losses to the enemy. 

On the lOith of August the attack was 
carried forward close to the line of 
permanent fortifications. By artillery 
fire raised to the highest degree of in- 
tensity, and brilliantly directed with the 
help of observations from balloons and 



aeroplanes, the defenders of the- forts, 

of the connecting linos and intermediate 
batteries, were so shaken and the works 
themselves damaged to sadi an octent 
that the assault could be initiated. Press- 
ing forward irresistibly the infantry 
first broke through Fort 2 and then 
swinging toward its throat [connection 
to the rear] and rolling up the front 
stormed in both directions the entire 
line of forts between the Jezia and the 
Niemen. 

Onr artillery, which had been quickly 

hroiiprht up, now undertook at once the 
reduction of the main defenses of the 
west front and after their fall, on the 
17th of Angost, attacked the oiemy's 
forces retreating on the east hank of the 
Niemen. Under the protection of the ar- 
tillery brought close to the Niemen the 
river was crossed nnder the hostile fire, 
at first by several small detachments 
and then by stronger forces. Soon, there- 
after, we succeeded in getting across 
two bridges to replace those destroyed 
by the enemy. In the course of the 
17th of August fell the forts of the 
north front, which had already been 
attadced trim the north, also the east- 
em, and finally the entire southern front. 

In addition to more than 20,000 pris- 
oners, we captured an incalculable amount 
of booty, more than 000 guns, including 
a larjre number of" the heaviest calibre 
and most modern construction; great 
masses of ammunition, numberless roa- 
diiae gans, seardilights, war material 
of all sorts, automobiles, automobile tires, 
and provisions running into the millions 
in value. Because of the great extent 
of this modem fortress, the complete ac- 
coonting of the booty naturally is the 
work of many days; it is growing from 
hour to hour. Hundreds of Russian re- 
emite were picked «p in the city after it 
was vacated by the enemy. According 
to their reports, some 16,000 weaponless 
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reserve troops had escaped from th© city 
at the last moment in hasty flight. 

In addititon to tile desperate eoonter- 
aUacks of the Russians, which attain set 
in from the south after the fall of the 
fortress, and were, aa before, without re- 
sult, the conditions are evidence of thm 
fact that the Russian command had con- 
sidered the quick fall of this strong:est 
of the Russian fortsesses outside the 
rsftlm of tba possible. What higrh value 
the Russians put on the possession of this 
fortress is proved, in addition to the fact 
of its very strong construction and its ex- 
traordinatily heavy equipment with artil- 
lery, by this, that the resistuios of that 
part of the jjrarrison which was not shut 
in was continued to the very last mo- 
ment nnd that a number of prisoners, 
relatively very gre&t under these dr- 
CUnistanccs, fell into our hands. 

CROSSING THE VISTULA 

From fJi'' Germnn G reni 'JI''nd<;vnr*rn* 
the Frankfurter Zeitung published the 
following on Aug. 24: 

In their retreat in the second half of 
July from Western Poland the Rus- 
sians found a strong shelter in the Fort- 
resses Ivangorod and Warsaw, and in the 
Vistula line connecting them. A halt 
was for tlM time being given to the Ger^ 
man troops pressing on behind them. 
It was necessary that this halt should 
not last long, in order to take from the 
enemy the possibility of transferring 
the masses of his troops, which had re- 
tired behind the Vistula to another point 
against one of oar army groups on the 
wings. 

An attack on Ivanporod could not 
brinp a swift success in this sense, for 
the special distinction of this fortress 
was just this, that its defender could 
get along with small forces. The coni- 
n:and of the army, therefore, decided 
upon forcing the Vistula crossing to the 
north of Ivangorod, in the neighbor- 
hood of the mouth of the Radomka. 
For the execution of this project the 
German troops of Uie army group of Gen- 
eral von Wosrrsch were selected. These 
had been standing opposite Ivangorod- 
They. therefore, had to be moved con- 
siderably toward the north. Such a 



transfer to one side of large bodies of 
troops makes high demands on all di- 
visions of tiM command. The march to 
the left in this case was particularly dif- 
ficult, becau.<?e it had to be accomplished 
quickly, and the crossing of the stream 
had to follow at once, since otimwise 
surprise of the enemy could not be 
counted upon. Surprise was the es- 
sential thing. In it lay the hope of 
success* 

All precautions that eould be ^wogfat 

of for keeping the move secret were 
taken. All the inhabitants of the coun- 
try in the neighborhood of the crossings 
had to leave their villages, of which, as 
a matter of fact; the Russians had not 
left very much behind. The greater part 
had been saerifieed to systematic burn- 
ing. Careful searrh was made for hid- 
den telephone connections of the enemy, 
without any results however, so that 
the leaders were never without anxiety 
that the Russians would ia spite «f all 
get knowledge of the enterprise. 

The Army Command Woyrsch had 
provided General of Cavalry Baron von 
KSnIg, leader of the Laadwehr Corps, 
with instructions, had turned over to 
him the execution of the operation of 
crossing and provided him with the nec- 
essary means, especially nuaisrous 
bridge-building outfits, including some 
from our allies. These did excellent 
work under the leadership of Colonel of 
Pioneers Misdiek, of the Anstro-Hna- 
garian Army. 

On the evening of July 28th prepara- 
tions were complete, namely, acquisition 
of laaowledge of tim approadies for pon- 
toons for the ten places selected for 
crossing, (chosen in several groups at 
considerable distances one from the 
other, so that if the crossing did Mvt 
succeed at one place it would be car- 
ried out at another,) and placing in 
readiness of the infantry and artillery, 
so tiiat these eould qufeldy rea ch their 
crossing points without interfering with 
one another's lines of approach. Con- 
ferences had been held at the headquar- 
ters of the leader, of the higher pioneer 
and artillery officers, and everything 
was arranged down to the smallest de- 
taU. 
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On the 2»th of July at 1:80 iL M. the 

troops were to reach the shore of the 
Vistula at all points in order at once 
to be able to begin the crossing. The 
Vistula in this region has an average 
breadth of 1,000 metres. Numerous sand 
banks lie in it, so that there was dan- 
ger of the pontoons running aground. 
What wwe the poaitions ci the oiemy 
behind the river, in what strength he 
stood and how his forces were divided, 
was quite unknown to us. It was nec- 
essary to strike into the daric It will 
be easy, therefore, to appreciate the 
tension of the situation. In the case of 
a battle under ordinary circumstances 
the strain is' developed srradoally in cor- 
respondence to the slowly nearing de- 
cision. In crossing a river the action 
begins with the very highest tension. A 
bare half hour must bring the decision. 
It is a to be or not to be." Either the 
opposite shore is attained and held or 
the troops in crossing receive such a 
lire that tbey cannot get over, — ^nd 
Hum is worse — the enemy, being in too 
great strength throws such of the 
troops as have crossed first* and nat* 
urally are only in smaQ force, bade into 
the river, which is eqoivalent to annihila- 
tion. This easily conprehensible ten- 
sion was still further increased by the 
darkness of the night and the absence 
of any of the noise of battle* the absolute 
silence, which preceded the move. 

At 1:80 A. M. the troops everywhere 
break oat from their last lines of cover 
on the shore. With the nertion of all 
available strength the heavy pontoons 
are quickly brought forward. Now the 
water is reached. Now they ptish off. 
StUl emrytibing is ijuiet, a good rign~ 
1:45, Suddenly heavy artillery fire sets 
in. At one point then the enemy's at- 
tention has been attracted. At his first 
shots oar artillery, standing in readi* 
ness, has taken up the fire against the 
hostile shore, thereby priving effective 
fire protection to the infantry which is 
still engaged in crossing. 

Finally the tension relaxes. The first 
report comes in. Now the pontoons re- 



turn; the first organisations are across. 

Everybody breathes more liprhtly. Now 
we are across. And where the Army 
Group Woyrsch has once taken footing it 
holds on! Now we are across. This 
thought returns again and n^'-iin, grovfs 
stronger with every new report that an- 
other battalion has crossed. It has grown 
light. Our artillery now speaks decisively 
in the fight which is to break the last 
resi.stance of the surprised enemy. 

The first 200 prisoners are reported. 
All goes well. But an unexpectedly hMvy 
fight still lies before us. We did indeed 
surpri.se the enemy's protecting troops 
close to the shore. But it still remains 
to defeat the reserves farther to the rear. 
How dangerous the enemy considers our 
breaking- through his river barrier which 
he had considered impregnable was soon 
recognised. From Ivangorod, Warsaw, 
and Lublin he gathered more and more 
troops in order to throw us back. 
Superior in numbers though the enemy 
was, he nevertheless had to be attacked, 
f6r the bridgehead had to be extended 
so that the points where we began the 
building of bridges would be safe against 
iSbt hostile fire. 

After battles lasting for days the pos- 
session of the bridgehead is fully assured, 
the enemy thrown back from position to 
position, his power of attack broken 1 

In the meantime the Austro-Hnngarian 
troops of this army standing under the 
command of General of Infantry von 
Koevess had won a great success before 
Ivangorod. They had broken through 
this stron^rly constructed and obstinately 
defended fortress position and taken from 
the enemy fieeing to the eastern shore 
8,800 prisoners and thir^-two gnns. 

But the greatest satisfaction fell to 
the troops of this army when it became 
known that the day following the Vistula 
crossing the Russians had began the 
gradual evacuation of Ivangorod and 
were about to give up the Blonie line 
protecting Warsaw and the Lublin posi- 
tion. Thus the conquest of the Vistala 
exercised a great infloanee on distant see- 
tiona of the f nmt. 
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The 8iibJoini-i] artitlo npi)eared in the Krniikfurter ZeltunR of Aug. 15. 1913, as written by 
that newspaper's <\>rr<;Hpuntleiit on tho eastern front. Dr. Fritz Werlheirner. and was h«ade<l 
" Fli^tlns tn the Swamp X^nds (on th* Swtnka) betwceti the WIepn and the Bur." 



THE Russians give ground while re- 
sisting strongly. The pressure 
from the north, west, and Bovtfa 
exerted on the masses of their troops still 
standing before the T^ujr, and which is 
gradually forcing them into a narrower 
apace, has certain advantages for them, 
such as better opportunities for the 
brinpinp: up of reserves and heavier em- 
ployment of artillery. Thus, the Si- 
berian Army Corps, which suffered 
fearful losses before the Wieprz 
through the destructive fire of our 
artillery, would now be relieved by 
fresh trooiis, and we observed artillery 
with the Russians in such masses and 
with such a wealth of ammunition as we 
had not experienced since the beginning 
of the Russian campaign. For the space 
occupied by a single one of our divisions 
nine heavy and two light batteries were 
employed, which never seemed to be lack- 
ing in ammunition, and since the Rua- 
sians are continually being thrown fur- 
ther back, and thus get nearer to their 
sources of supply, this relative advantage 
is all the time becoming more effective. 

Moreover, they know this difficult 
country and the few existing roads ex- 
tremely well. They understand splen- 
didly how to arrange nnall ambushes, 
lotting a company work itself forward in 
the swamp grass of the forest in order 
to take it in the flank, or to attempt to 
surround it. Their machine guns are 
very skillfully placed and intentionally 
keep silence in order to work the more 
surprisingly and effectively in the twi- 
light or at night, when the German at> 
tack takes place. Their trenches are 
constructed in many rows, one behind 
the other, at every point where there is 
a spot of dry ground. They have no 
single unified and closed front line, but 
have divided their forces upon several 
independent points of support. This 
makes it necessary for us in attacking 
to advance with a considerable division 
of our forces and in many directions. 



Naturally this considerably increases the 
difficulty of attaining the aim of our 
leaders to keep their troops as much as 

possible acting as a unified whole. 

At every moment the formation of the 
battle changes, here suddenly appears a 
dangerous gap which must be filled up, 
over there care must be had that the 
artillery docs not put its own troops 
under fire. And when after heavy ex- 
ertions the troop believes, in the eveoo 
ing, that it has got to the point where 
it can difr itself in, hostile attacks 
against the adjoining regiment, or the 
next division may make new shifts nec- 
essary, with difficult night marches 
through the swamps, or even new at- 
tacks to forestall those of the enemy. 
An this takes place under the hail of 
hostile shrapnd. Then suddenly the 
Russian frees himself from the enemy. 
In the meantime he has taken back his 
artillery as far as he can, and has oc- 
cupied new advantageous positions, has 
drawn his ditches across roads and paths, 
has felled trees, so that in falling they 
lie crosswise and block the way, and has 
covered his retreat witii a Uvely fira 
by his rear puards. 

After some three or four kilometers, 
he again makes a halt. A hill, the 
course of a river, appear favorable to 
his defense, have perhaps been se- 
lected already beforehand and prepared. 
These are now occupied and consolidated. 
Carefully our patfds push forward and 
feel for the enemy. Again it takes a 
day or two till we have worked our way 
up and can seize the Russian. 

Continually small attacks occur in 
which the enemy, becau.se of his exact 
knowledge of the ground, which he has 
but Just occupied, has a considerable ad- 
vantage. His sharpshooters it \n high 
trees, before his trenches is the water of 
the swamps. Small streams, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, such as the Mogil- 
nica and the Swinka, thus become strong 
obstacles and cost blood and time. 
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RUSSIA'S FORTRESSES FALLEN 



SO 



The foUowmg by Dr. Werfheimer ap- 
peared in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
Aug, 20 f 1915, discussing operations be- 
tflOMii Wifpn and Bug on Aug, 9: 

The fighting in tlwN imft is all tXOn 
bk respect to the obstiiiate resistance of 
the Russians. * ♦ * The Russian ar- 
tillery has guns enough, of heavy 
calibre too, and iises them liberally 
•gainst our infisiitry, bat always 
at sadi a safe distance that our heavy 
artillery never can reach them. The Rus- 
sian always takes his artillery back in 
time so that he may not lose any of his 
valuable material. His infantry dbos sot* 
cellent work in the preparation of de- 
fensive works which may already be in 
exist«nee> and in tiie quick development 
of new ones. While there may be gaps 
between them, yet small knolls and hills 
or strips of forest are strongly arranged 
as flanking positions, ao that even here 
progress is difficult. 

The Russians hold out well in their 
positions in spite of our artillery fire; 
and even when they have vacated a 



trench during our artillery prepara- 
tions, they have come back when the 
infantry attack began and defended them- 
selves desperately. Thus it is alwa]rs two 
or three days before our tireless troops 
succeed in taking the advance positions 
Mid work their way in for the last as- 
sault. The Russian then frequently 
doc-s- not await the storm, removes his 
material during the night and withdraws 
several kilometers to the rear where he 
takes up positions prepared in the mean- 
time. In this kind of retreat, our oppo- 
nent has gradually acquired very con- 
siderable skill. In accomplishing it, he 
aiwajrs suffers very sanguinary losses 
thrnufrh our well directed artillery fire; 
but what are men to him? Although he 
loses ground it is but slowly, so that 
it never bee<mies a catastrophe 'for him. 
The booty which he is compelled to 
leave to the enemy is on the whole, small. 
Of course, his own equipment is no 
longer so abundant as of old. Even in 
positions taken by storm, there is not 
so much infantry ammunition lying about 
as formerly. 



Russian Praise of Gennan Methods 



The following appeared in the Frank- 
fxirter Zeitung of Aug. 17, 1915, giving 
a Russian view of German methods on 
th§ admnee through Courfdnd.* 

It is one of the most entertaining 
phenomena of these dark war times that 
in hostile countries they charge us with 
a lack of mriginality and then straigrht- 
way know of nothing better to do than 
to copy from us from A to Z. Thus 
there appeared a ^ew days ago a long 
article in the great Russian liberal paper, 
Russkae Slovo, conoeming "German 
Methods of Modem War." which once 
again would urge the Russians to imi- 
tation, and which is of great interest to 
w because it pictures most clearly all 
that detail work during our advance in 
Courland, which is easily underesti- 
mated bat to which we are doubtless 
greatly indebted for our successes. We 
quote hers SOflM oi Uio important pas- 
sages: 



" In more than one respect,** s&ya the 

Russian paper, " the battles of the Ger- 
man offensive against Schavli afford 
a complete treatise on the art of making 
war. They teadi ns the latest war nov- 
elties of Germany. According to their 
custom, the Germans rush precipitately 
forward, and hardly have ^tiaj occupied 
a new position when they fortify it in 
such a fashion that the forces necessary 
for the defense of what they have won 
can be reduced' to the minimum. The 
trenches of the Germans are kept in 
remarkably good order and relatively al- 
most empty; every thirty or forty yards 
you find a machine gun. But behind 
the trenches eireulate the movable stores 
of ammunition, so that ammunition may 
be dealt out quickly there where it is 
needed. This is always quickly at hand, 
and storing it up, with all attendant 
confusion is avoided. Never by any 
means any superfluous thing in the 
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trench, but imther 8pace» light air, elean- 

** Not a man would dare aat hii ' inm 

Mtk>n/ without being well justified in 

doinp so. In January we took German 
prisoners in East Prussia, who for days 
had not eaten, but the iron ration was 
still untouched. In this one can see the 
discipline of these Germans. At F.ihau 
the (iernuins used gigantic automobile 
trucks in irtiich liquid cement was 
brought up with which the trenches were 
strengthened and made proof against 
shells. These power trucks too liad an- 
other use. They were equipped with 
great water tight containers which en- 
abled the German soldier to have his 
weekly, or even daily bath. The trying 
conditions of modem warfare favor the 
development of all sorts of infective dis- 
oases. In order to combat these, the 
Germans aim at the most particular 
sort of cleanliness. Behind the trenches 
one finds notices posted up e very w h ere 
in which the soldiers are threatened 
with heavy penalties, should they after 
a day of rest, come again to the front 
weaiteg a dirty shirt. 

"Even in the trenches basins of con- 
crete are built which are filled with 
water for the soldiers' daily to bathe, 
wash and be massaged. This has become 
so much of a habit with them that when 
we take German prisoners, their first 
request is always for a bath. These 
Germans keep their trenches as clean 
as they do their bodies. And then, too, 
we find in every German trench a broad 
board, which serves as a table. With us 
nobody ever had the idea. Our soldiers 
eat their food on their knees, throw the 
breadcrumbs and bones on the ground 
and even what remains uneaten of their 
food when their hunger is satisfied. Thus 
oar trenches are rapidly converted into 
great refuse pits. With these Germans 
it is quite different. 

" Again, they strive to have as few sol- 
diers as possible in a trench; they don't 
want their soldiers to be nposed to fire 



needlessly. But they have telephone 
stands everywhere. At the slightest 
alarm the telephone goes into action, the 
German trenches beinp: simply covered 
with a network of telephone wires. All 
commands are transferred by telephone, 
which means a great saving in officers, 
as none are required for tlie transmission 
of order."!. 

" So as not to lose any cannon, these 
Germans, again, make use of powerful 

motor trucks. Our officers were at first 
astonished; they would capture a Ger- 
man trench or German position, and 
would find thore only a few German sol-* 
diers am! no cannon, no machine guns, 
and no ammunition at all. What had be- 
come of it? It was only later that we 
learned that the C>«inaas have heavily 
armored motor cars, which during the 
battle are stuffed full of ammunition; 
but at the slightest danger for the can- 
non — especially the heavy ones— these 
are hitched with chains to the automo- 
biles and drawn away, so that we are 
left to look on. The fewer the number 
of German soldiers on the firing line the 
greater the number of cannon and ma- 
chine guns. ' Thick rows of machine 
guns, light TOWS of sddBers/ that is 
their motto. 

" They forbid the German soldiers to 
write letters before they have been com- 
pletely rested. When their nerves are 
quite relieved from the strain, letter pa- 
per is distributed, with the warnin<r, 
' Pull yourselves together, don't cause 
your parents and brothers and sisters 
anxiety with your letters.' In short, with 
these Germans everything is provided for 
and everything foreseen, from the bread 
crust which must not be thrown away to 
the sheet of letter paper, which is hand- 
ed out only at the right time. In fact, 
this is a war which the German has 
entered with all his son!, and at the same 
time with all his brains." 

Thus the Russkoe Slovo. These dis- 
sertations can be condensed into the 
Statement that oar warfare represents 
the victory of quality over quantity. 



Battles of the Carman Crown Prince 



Great Headquarters £yewitness Keports of the Campaign 

in the Argonne 

In the wtusti rn t)ualre of war the <«i<^ctaLnilar tlrivo.s of the forrcs led by Crown Prlrit-e 
Frledrlch Wilhelm in the Arjjonne region, with Vcrtlun a« their objective, have been the 
chief feature of operatioo* while the campaign in the east was at lui heighL Aa noted In the 
rtettiuA of military operatlona for the month ended Sept. IS, appearins elsewhere In this 

number, the Crown rriiicc's efforts have thus far not ai-hieved tlie grfat result attf inj.!.,!. 
On Sept. 1> the secund lni|io! larU fffoit witlun tlitce nunulis to brealt the French lines in ihii* 
region resulted in a temporary giiin with the capture of 2. INK) prisoners and ai>Tne artillery. 
Oermaa Oreat Headquarters " Byewltneea " reports Indicating that this campaign is regarded 
«a of lilsh Importanoe have bsan appcajrint In the Oerman preia; the suhjolned aooounis are 
translatad from the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Norddeutsche AUgeraeine Zeltung. 



THE ASSAULT ON LA FILI^E 
MORTB 

Th9 Wolff' TtUgrapMc Bwrwu rweioed 
tlu following from the German Grcnf 
Headquarters, publighed Aug. 4, 1915t in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

THAT part of tiw Argonne lying to 
the north and east of the Biesme 
is a long ridg« running from 
northwest to southeast, falling 
in precipitous, moeh-eleft mirines to the 
vnll^s of the Aire and the Bieame. 
The course of the Roman Road ap- 
proximately designates the line of the 
Biesme. Tlie coarse of the Roman road 
approximately designates the line of the 
crest. The road reaches the highest point 
of the ridge on Height 285. Offshoots 
of the range, one running toward the 
northeast, Height 263, the other to the 
west. La Fille Morte, roughly parallel 
to the road from Varennes to le Four de 
Paris, divide this part of the Argonnes 
lilce a natural wall into a northern and 
a southern half. Hcifrht 285, which is 
but sparsely wooded and is free from 
shmUMry, affords a point of obsenration 
from which a wide outloolc can be ob- 
tained over the Argonnes and beyond, 
toward the east to the heights north of 
Varennes, toward the west on the hilly 
land of the eastern Champagne. 

Because of its dominating situation, 
ttie possession of the range of Heights 
268, 286, La FiUe Morte, is of high mili- 
tary importance for the troops fighting 
in the Argonne. When in the la.st days 
of September the Germans pushed from 



the east into the Argonne 's isolated pa- 
trols and small infantry detachments 

succeeded temporarily in occupyinrj 
Height 285. On the evening of the 29 h 
of September they had to retire in a 
northerly direction before greatly su- 
perior French forces. Since tiiat time 
the French had been in possession of 
this range. Their positions had been 
pushed beyond it to the north about one 
kiloroeter. In embittered, hotly contested 
struggles the German troops e;irly in 
January and in the middle of February 
threw the enemy back along tiie whole 
front, from the Bolante to Height 263, 
for several hundrcci meters. 

While over in the West Argonnes the 
French in our victorious battles from the 
20th of June to the 2d of July were 
thrown out of their fortified positions 
Labordere, Central, Cimetiere, Bagatelle, 
and forced back doMm upon the slopes 
deseendhng into the valley of the Biesme, 
the German troop; in the East Ar^nrMif; 
were preparing themselves for the at- 
tack on the dominating elevated positions 
285 and La Fille Morte. Once this object 
was attained, the Germans would stand 
on the whole Arponnes front, from the 
region north of Vienne le Chateau to 
Boorenilles, in positions of superior ad- 
vantage, like an iron wall against which 
every attempted attack of the French 
would necessarily shatter itself. 

The French positions to the northeast, 
north, and northwest of H^ght 285, on 
the Riegel. the Rolante, and the promon- 
tory projecting into the Vallee des Cour- 
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tes Chausses, throughout lay forty to 
fifty and in some places only twenty 
paces tnm the German po^oos. In 
view of the fact that alonff this whole 
front the land slopes in general from 
south to north — from Height 285 toward 
the n«niheut into the Onon Talley, from 
La Fille Morte into the Meurisson hol- 
low, further to the west into a side val- 
ley of the Courtes Chausses — the French 
had the advantage of better opportunity 
for observation and consequently a bet- 
ter field for shoot in>r at our pooitiona 
and connections toward the rear. 

In the valleys of the Osson, the 
Cheppe, the HeurisBon, the Vallte des 
Courtes Chausses and on the mountain 
slopes falling into these ravines, the low 
forest is filled with a thick undergrowth 
of hashes and briars. On the heights 
tfao fttrest grows liglit«r> and the gromid 
is covered with ferns and hiph grass; 
here, moreover, as in the Bois de la 
Grurie, (West Argonnes,) everything 
that grew had been swept away by the 
infantry and artillery fire during the 
long months of fighting. 

The French positions on these heights 
etmsisted <rf several rows of trenches, 

one behind the other, cut to the depths 
of two or three meters into the ground. 
These were connected by a many-meshed 
net of connecting trenches with one an* 
other and with the reserve positions lying 
on Height 285 and La Fille Morte. The 
trenches of the fighting positions were 
braced with strong beams, strengthened 
with walls of wire netting and cement, 
and provided in many places with cov- 
ering one to two meters thick and 
broken np at intervals of every five to 
six paces by strong buttresses for pro- 
tection against enfilading fire. Dozens 
of blockhouses, with several stands for 
nachine guns, side by side and over one 
another, served as supports for the for- 
ward and rear positions and the inter- 
vening ground. As shelters for the men 
manning the forward trenches and for 
the xesenres roomy caves had been ex- 
cavated. In front of the foremost fir- 
ing positions, between the lines of 
trenches further back and especially in 
the ravines and branching gulloys cov- 



ered v.ith almost impenetrably thick un- 
derwoods, broad wire obstructions had 
been provided, consisting of stretdied 
barbed wire, SpanbA riders, and barbed 
wire covAred rolls. 

Of ail this skillfully constructed laby- 
rinth of defenses nothing was to be seen 
from the German positions except a light 
yellow strip of excavated clay, here and 
there the beam of a blockhouse or a 
piece of bright barbed wire. Far toward 
the rear there stood scattered through 
the whole forest the French heavy and 
light batteries, and somewhat nearer the 
roine-tiirowers, bronie mortars, and re- 
volver cannon. 

The 13th of July was selected as the 
time for the attack on these positions. 
Shortly after daybreak the artQlery and 
mine fire was to begin, for 8 A. K. was 
set the attack on the projecting part of 
the French defenses before our left wing, 
and fw 11:80 A. M. the assault along 
the front as • vHurie. 

From reports of prisoners obtained 
later and from French orders which we 
found. It appeared that the enemy had for 
some time for his part planned a great 
attack in the Eastern Argonnes, which, 
originally ordered for the 11th of July, 
had afterward been postponed to the 
14th, the date of the French national 
holiday. On this day all the troops of 
the French Fifth and Thirty-second 
Army Corps — making with added units 
more than ei^'ht divisions- were to attack 
along the whole Argonnes front and con- 
necting sectors outside. In the Bois de la 
Grorie, and to the west of the Argonne*}, 
this attack was actually carried out ou 
the 14th and failed with heavy lossei. 
In the meantime things came to pass in 
the East Argonnes quite differently than 
had been expected by the French. 

Because of the fact that the French 
themselves were planning an effort and 
that— warned by the increased activity 
of the German artillery and by other 
signs of an impending attack — they were 
not at all surprised by our assault, our 
troops found the enemy exceedingly well 
prepared. The Froich fighting positions 
were strongly manned, the artillery was 
supplied with an extraordinarily large 
amount of ammunition, and all the means 
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f«r fighting at close rane:e were in read- 
iness in the greatest abundance. 

BATTLES OF JULY 13 AND 14. 

Thit account from the German Great 
Headquarten iu»pear0d m ths Nord^ 
dcu(8eh0 AUfftnuine Ztitung of Aug, 9, 

1915: 

The 13th of July dawns. On the pre- 
cediniT evenin^r snd daring the night 

the last preparations have hoen made 
in the German trenches. Every man 
knows exactly the task assigned hun. At 
tlM Uwngfat of <ihe impending assaalt 
hearts beat faster, tense and excited are 
the men with the joyous anticipation of 
battle. What will the next twelve hours 

. bring? Doatfit perhaps, to many a dear 
comrade, but surely for aU the victory. 
It cannot be otherwise; ever till now, 
where the German fists have struck, the 
enemy has been compelled to yield fiio 
field, no matter how bravely he defended 
himself, and however much blood had to 
flow. Thus it was in the Autumn, and in 
January and Febmary. Last eivcning 
the Captain had asked for voluii tears for 
the first line of the charge. Every man 
declared his readiness. But so many the 
Captain conld not nae; lots had to be 
drawn. Tea, you at home tiierer if yon 
were here you would have reason to be 
proud of your boys. 

The dawn is coming on. It will be a 
cool and cloudy morning. It has not 
grown very light yet, when shrieking 
and howling there comes from far to the 
rear fnm a German battery the first 
heavy shell, strikes in the enemy's po- 
sition, bursts with a thundering crash, 
and showers everything with a hail of 
broken metal, lumps of earth, and stones. 

. Now things begin to happen. In the 
minutes that follow one might well think 
that all hell had opened. From all sides 
comes a humming and roaring and 
whistling and shrieking, hurling death 
and destruction into the hostile posi- 
tions, which very soon are wrapped in a 
cloud of dust and vapor. Moved by 
curiosity, our fdlows stidc their heads 
over the breastworlcs and note the good 
effects of the artillery fire. But this 
amusement of playing spectators doesn't 
last very Umg, for very soeo the French 



batteries and mine throwers also open 
their fire, which from hour to hour is 
increased to the most raging intensity. 

Endurinjr this for hours without action 
in the murderous hail of shells is much 
worse and more disintegrating than any 
assault. 

At 8 A. M., about in the middle of the 
left winp, between points 2Gt\ and 285, 
the Fifth Silesian Chasseurs and an in- 
fantry battalion from Mela break out for 
the storm apainst the advanced French 
point of support. In seven minutes the 
first three trenches have been overrun, 
and the enemy at this place is surrounded 
on both .sides so that he cannot flank from 
here the main attack later on. 

In the meantime, along the whole front 
the artillery and mine fire adiieves ito 
highest point of intensity. In the course 
of the forenoon many trenches, both on 
the side of the enemy and on that of the 
Germans are aimply leveled. At one 

point a mine strikes in a French collec- 
tion of hand grenades, which blows up 
with a terrible crash. The next day there 
were found behind the front in a single 
dugout which had liecn struck by the 
shell of a heavy mortar 105 dead French- 
men. Without paying any attention to 
the tetmctive fire, our artillery observ- 
ers sit in their places and make the neces- 
sary reports on the effect of the fire. At 
three different points Lieutenants Kayser 
and Fritaehe and Substitute Officer Bock 
held out the whole morning in their sap- 
heads only a few meters from the enemy's 
trench and from there directed the fire 
of their batteries. 

Shortly before the assault two pio- 
neers. Sergeant Bansamier and Noncom- 
missioned Officer Tuttenuit, creep for> 
ward in a sap close to the French posi- 
tion, and here, under a hail of hand 
grenades and mines, calmly place a 
double charge of explosives for firing. 
At 11:80 it is fired-^ tremendous ez-< 
plosion — and in the next moment tiie 
first musketeers and pioneers leap 
through the funnel formed by the es* 
plosion toward the French trrach. In 
the turn of a hand the still undamaged 
French wire obstructions are torn down 
and cut apart, to the right and left 
hand grenades fly among the heeds of 
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the Frenchmen, and, as the first man of 
aU» Pioneer Blum, of Company I of Pio- 
neer Bettelkm 16, leaps into the hoetile 
teench. Some two or three minutes pass 
and the first wave of the attackers has 
Qfverrnn the foremost trench and is 
stormuig on toward the second and tiiird 
lines. At the same moment the storm 
breaks loose along the whole front, from 
the Bolante to the other side of the 
HffimiT* Road. 

At many points our men, as ttaey ]eq» 
forward out of the trench, are met by 
a raging infantry and machine gun fire. 
Everything now depends on overcoming 
the obetmetions as quickly as possible. 
At one particularly dangerous point a 
young officer. Lieutenant von Marshall, 
far ahead of his men, leaps across the 
broad wire entanglement some four 
paces wide. The others follow him. 
Before them lies a blockhouse from which 
two machine guns are vomiting deatli 
and destruction. The riflemen throw 
themselves upon it, cast their hand gre- 
nades throu^rh the loopholes and the rear 
entrance, and thus incapacitate the crew 
of the sons. Three, four, five trenches 
are rushed, then on they go down into 
the valley of the Meurisson. Here there 
stands in a covered position a mine 
thrower wfaidi is bravely served to the 
last minute by a French Captain of artil- 
lery. His men lie dead or badly wounded 
beside him. He is just about to hnrl one 
of his terrible mines when a young 
farmer from the Silesian-Polish border, 
the Chasseur Kucznierz, leaps to his 
side and calls out: " So you have thrown 
your mines at us! Here are your 
wages!" The officer starts to lift his 
revolver, but the Silesian rifle butt is 
swifter than the bullet of the Captain. 

Ever onward rush tiie brave chas- 
seurs. In the heat and excitr-mont of 
the fight many do not notice that they 
have already reached Height 285, the 
selected objective, and press on Iwyond 
it, down into the Vallee des Courtes 
Chausses. In the meantime, the offi- 
cers, correctly recognizing the situation, 
have halted a large part of their com- 
panies on the top of the height and 
begin at once with consolidating the new 
position and putting it into such a d&> 



gree of order as would barely meet 
first necessities. A small detachment 
of the boldest nuhes on into the middle 
of the French batteries and camp, at 
their head Lieutenant of Reserves Eng- 
lisch of the Third Company of Chas- 
seurs, Battalion 6. 

The chasseurs attempt in their en- 
thusiasm over their valuable booty to 
draw away the captured guns — four 
light and one heavy. It is impossible, 
the cannon are too firmly built in and 
they are too heavy. So they have to 
content themselves with smashing to 
pieces with axes, spades, pickaxes, and 
other tools, whatever they can of the 
sighting apparatus, the apparatus for 
loading, &c., of these guns in order to 
leave to the enemy the booty they are 
compelled to resign in as useless and 
spoiled a condition as possible. In the 
very last minute Chasseur Wistoba and 
Oflleer Broil each stuff a hand grenade 
from the musslee into the barrels of two 
of the guns and by their explosion destroy 
the load chambers and other parts. 
Broil throws a second hand grenade 
into the stadc of ammunitimi near by, 
which goes up into the air with a 
mighty crash, and then, on the run, 
back to the battalion, for a minute's 
longer delay would have deUvwed these 

daring fellows into the hands of the 
approaching French reserves. At an- 
other point the chasseurs had in quick 
order totally smashed a powerful motor 
which supplied suppreesed air to the 

mine saps. 

All this has happened in hardly more 
than two hours. In the meantime a com- 
plete brilliant success had been won also 
on all other parts of the battle front. 
Quite especially distinguished was the 
work of a battalion of Infantry Regiment 
lOf) under the leadership of Captain 
Wegener at the storming of La Fille 
Morte. The battalion had made its at- 
tack from the Black Mount and had first 
of all to storm the exceptionally strongly 
built point of support of the enemy called 
the Stone Fortress. The quick success 
of this attack is in large part to be as- 
cribed to Lieutenant of Reserves Breit- 
haupt of the Second Company, who with 
his detachment was able by skillfully en- 
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circlin{f the Meurisson hollow to take the 
enemy in the rear and cut him off. At 
some plaeea on tiie Birilante Va» Frendi- 
men defended themselvw with desperate 
obstinacy and threat power of resistance. 
It was not always possible for our troops 
here to rash forward from one poeition 
to another over the ground covered with 
shrubbery. They had to work their way 
forward step by step through the wilder- 
ness of laps and oonnactinir trenches. At 
the exit of snch a trendi a French officer 
had taken up his position and shot down 
every German who showed himself at the 
other end. A soldier knelt beside him 
with a second rifle, which lie handed to 
his Lieutenant loaded after every shot. 
It was only after a considerable time that 
a German officer succeeded by means of 
a well aimed hand srrenade in removing 
this obstinate heroically fighting enemy. 

On the other wing to the east of the 
Bmnan Road the attack at first made 
only slight progress. Here Lieutenant 
Johanssen, also of the douprhty Silcsian 
Chasseurs, did great service in that he 
recognised at the decisive moment tiie 
possibility of taking in the flank from 
the west and forcing to yield the French 
who were attacked in the front by the 
men of the 130th. 

In the afternoon the French undertook 
several counterattacks against Height 
285. These were repelled by the men 
of the 144th and the chasseurs. 

Along the entire front the German 
troops in the hot struggles of July 13 
had attained the objects set for them to 
the foil. The line of heights; 285; La 
Fille Mortef was firmly in possession of 
the Germans. The enemy had left in 
their hands 64 officers, among them 1 
Major and 9 Captains, and more than 
3,400 mok as prisonws, 2 mountain and 2 
revolver cannon, ^4 machine guns, 51 
mine throwers, 5 bronze mortars, and an 
incalcDlable amoont of ammunition, 
weapons, and tools. More than 2,000 
dead French men covered the battlefield 
and were buried by our troops the next 
day. 

In the Argonn'es battles, from Jnne 20 
to July 18, there were taken prisimera 



116 officers and more than 7,000 men. 
More than 4,000 dead Frenchmen were 
eoonted, and the number of womded is 

estimated at 5,000 to 6,000. Prom this 
the total F'rench losses in this period is 
found to amount to roundly 16,000 to 
17,000. 

Our troops without qualification ad- 

mit with respect and admiration the cour- 
age, obstinate and careless of death with 
tdiich the Frenchmen defended Aem- 
selves gttp for step, from trench to 
trench, from one shell hole to another. 
But do they over there well know what 
they are fighting for? Do they all be- 
lieve the fairy tales that the German 
barbarians in love with conquest have 
instigated this war, and do they all hate 
US Germans? Surely not. But ttiey do 
their duty to the utmost, to the last 
breath, like true soldiers. Hence, honor 
to the memory of our fallen enemies. 

So much more the deep, therefore, is 
indignation among our troops over the 
unmeasured truthfulness of the French 
reports. Officially the Parisian press 
announces: 

The army of the Crown Prince has acain 

taken up tlir iiff( rislvf In the Arponne and 
has suffered a now reverse. The enemy 
who temporarily had penetrated our for- 
ward trenchea was Immediately hurled 
berk by oar counteroffenafve. The gains 

of the O. rmans In no case amfitint to more 
tlian 40(> meters. Tolnt '^S5, which for a 
moim nt was occupied by tlw VtiKBTt WSS 

imnici) i.iti !>• retnketi by us. 

When to this is opposed the fact that 
we continne in firra.poasession of Height 
285, that the hostile counter-attacks were 
not able to take from us a single centi- 
meter of the ground we had won, and 
that our gain in ground amounts tiirough- 
out to from 700 to 800 meters, and at 
some points even to more than 1,000 
meters, it is to be woundered at that the 
French officials are not ashamed, before 
their own troops, who, of course, are able 
to judge of the result of tlM» batUa, thuB 
to affront the truth. 

" If we continue to suffer this kind of 
reverses," say our men at tim front, 
"tiien we will gradually wotk our way 
by reverses to Paris." 
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How the British Lost Sari Bair 



Description of the Most Ferocious ''Soldiers' Battle'* Since 

the Crimean War 



By Ellis Ashmead Baitlett 



Ellis Aahmead Barllett, authorized 
ffm* oOTTMpMtfewt with tiut allied 
forces at GaiUipoli, sent the folUneimg 
dispatch describing " a second Inker- 
man " to The London Morning Post, 
dated Baetem Meditemmean, Aug, 19, 
1916, and piMiehed on Sept, 1: 

SINCE the great battle, the greatest 
foupht on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
closed on the evening of Aug. 10, 
both armies bare been busily en* 
gaged in consolidating their new poai> 
tions, in taking stock of gains and losses, 
replenishing their ammunition and muni- 
tions, and xeorganizing the divisions, bri> 
gades, and battalions which of necessity 
became intermingled in this tugged, 
mountainous country. 

Since my last cabling I have had time 
to visit the ground over which the Ansae 
corps advanced in its desperate efforts, 
extending over four consecutive days, to 
reach the crest of Sari Bair» conunand- 
ing the ridge overloolcing the Darda- 
nelles. The New Zealand infantry, the 
Gurkhas, and some other battalions al- 
most reached the objective, but were un- 
able, throngh no fault of their own, to 
holfl their position. A battalion of Gurk- 
has actually reached the crest of the 
plateau, but the Turks, taking advantage 
of the confusion, counterattacked in 
great force, and the gallant men from 
the hills were driven from the crest to 
the lower spurs beneath. 

It was a bitter disappointment to have 
to relinquish the crest when it almost 

SSSmed to be within their prrasp after 
SO many months, but there was no alter- 
native. The Ansae corps fought like 
lions and accomplished a ftet of arms 
in climbing these heights almost with- 
out a parallel. All through, however, 
they were handicapped by the failure of 



the corps to make good its positions on 
tiie Anafarta hills, further north, and 
thus cheek the enemy's shell fira. 

When all the details of these compli- 
cated arrangements are collected and 
sifted, they will form one of the most 
fascinating pages of the history of the 
whole war. It was a combat of giants 
in a giant country, and if one point 
Stands out more than another it is the 
marvelous hardihood, tenacity, and reck- 
less courage shown by the Australians 
and New Zealanders. 

In order to enable the forces detailed 
for the main movement to go forward, 
which it was hoped would lead to the oc- 
cupation of the Sari Bair position from 
Chunulc Bair through Q Hill to Koja 
Chemon Tepe, it was necessary to attract 
the enemy's attention toward the south 
and force him to keep his troops in 
front of our lines in position whOa the 
main force del^ouched frtna the Ansae 
position in Lor.e Pine — a position sit- 
uated on a plateau 400 feet high, south- 
east of tM Ansae lines. 

The Australians rushed forward to 
the assault with the fury of fanatics, 
taking little heed of the tremendous 
shrapnel fire and enfilading rifle fire. 
On reaching the trenehes the great dif- 
ficulty was to force a way in, for the 
cover was so strong and heavy it had to 
be torn away by main force. Groups of 
men effected entrances at various points 
and jumped in on top of the Turks, who 
fought furiously, caught as they were, 
in a trap. Some surrendered, but the 
majority chose to die fighting. In ev- 
ery trench and sap and dugout desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting took place, four 
lines of trenches being captured in suc- 
cession, and fresh infantry being poured 
in as the advancing lines were thinned 
by losses. 
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In this fiphting bombs played the most 
important role, and it was only by keep- 
ing up and inereasinflr the supply that 
the Australians were able to hold the 
position after it had been won. The 
Turks massed their force, and for three 
nights and days made desperate coun- 
terattacks, frequently retaking sections 
of the line, only to be driven out again. 
In this extraordinary struggle, which 
took plaoe almost under ground, both 
sides fought with utter disregard of life. 
The wounded and dead choked the 
trenches almost to the top, but the sur- 
vivors carried on tiie fight over heaps of 
bodies. In spite of immense reinforce- 
ments, with most determin«»d courage 
the Australians held the ground thus 
won, and finally the Turks wearied of 
the struggle. 

The trenches were now merely bat- 
tered shambles, and the task of remov- 
ing the dead and wounded took days to 
accomplish. The bodies of 1,000 Turks 
and Colonials were removed from the 
trenches alone, while hundreds of others 
lie outside. The total Turkish losses 
in this section alone are estimated at 
5.000. chiefly incurred in furious counter- 
attacks, among which each bomb burst 
with fearful effect. 

The capture of Lone Pine is the most 
desperate hand-to-hand fight that has 
taken place on the peninsula, but this 
was but a diversion and preliminary to 
the main movement northward, which 
be;ran the same eveninir under cover of 
darkness. No finer feat has been accom- 
plished in the course of the war than 
the manner in whidk the troops destined 
for the main movement against Sari 
Bair Ridge were deployed for the attack. 
Millions of rounds of ammunition and 
thousands of shells were successfully con- 
centrated at advanced posts without the 
enemy becoming aware of the movement. 
Neither did he know of the strong nio' 
forcements which had reached the Aus- 
tralian corps. All this required the ut- 
most skill, and was successfully kept a 
profomid secret 

It was at 9 P. M. Aug. 6 when the 
force destined to attack old No. 3 post 
crept forward from the outposts. Por 
nights past the navy had thrown, saareb^ 



lights on this and other lower positions 
and had bombarded them at frequent in- 
tervals. This procedure was not departed 
from on the 6th, and the Turks had no 
suspicion of the coming attack. When 
the lights were switched on to another 
position the Australians dashed forward 
and speedily captured the positions in 
succession, and throughout the night 
Bauchop's HUl and Big and littte Table 
Tops were occupied. 

By the morning of the 7th our whole 
force was holding the front from Damak- 
jelik Bahr to Sazil Dere and slowly mov- 
ing toward the main Sari Bair position 

in face of great difficulties, harassed by 
the enemy's snipers and checked by the 
difficulties of the ground and the scar- 
city of water. 

At dawn on the Tib the left of our 

line had reached the Asma Dere position. 
The Indians had advanced a long way 
toward Dehunuk Bahr, while the New 
Zealand infantry was on the Rhododen- 
dron spur and ridge. It was decided to 
postpone a further advance until night- 
fall. The forces were reorganized into 
three columns. Por the final assault on 
Chanuk Bahr, which was timed to b^in 
at dawn on Aug. 9, large reserves from 
another division were thrown into the 
firing line to assist the New Zealand 
and Indian infantry, and the men, as 
far as possible, rested through the day 
and the early part of the night. 

The advance on the morning of the 
9th was preceded by a heavy bombard- 

rrjent of Chanuk Bahr and Q Hill by the 
naval and land guns. The advance of 
No. 3 column was delayed by the broken 
nature of the ground and the enemy's 
resistance. 

Meanwhile the Gurkhas advanced gal- 
lantly up the slope of Sari Bair, and act- 
ually succeeded in reaching the heights 
on the neck between Chanuk Bahr and 
Q Hill. It was from here that they 
looked down on the Dardanelles, but 
were unfortunately unable to hold the 
position in face of violent c o u n te r attacks 
and heavy shell fire. 

During thi?; time the Turks counter- 
attacked the left column in great 
atoength, and the column was compelled 
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The twelve miles of battle front reported by Lord Kitchener in the House of 
Lords on Sept. 15, 1915, as held by the allied forces at the Dardanelles. 



to withdraw to the lower slopes of Sari 
Bair. 

Meantime throughout the day and 
night the New Zealanders succeeded in 
maintaining their hold on Chanuk Bahr, 
although the men were thoroughly ex- 



hausted. During the night of the 9th 
the exhausted New Zealanders were re- 
lieved by two other regiments. At dawn 
the Tenth Regiment of the Turks, which 
had been strongly reinforced, made a 
desperate assault on our lines from Q 
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Hill and Chanuk Bahr. To the strength 
d m divtoioB» in auoeenivo lines, they 

hailed theneelves, quit« rcorarrilcss of 
their lives, on the two regiments which, 
after desperate resistance, were driven 
fnm tiieir poeition by artillery fire and 
sheer weipht of numbers furthw down 
the slopes of Chanuk Bahr. 

Following up their success, the Turin 
charged right over the crest and en« 
<leavored to gain the great gully south 
of Rhododendron Ridge, evidently with 
the intention of forcing their way be- 
tween our lines and the Ansae poeition. 
But they had reckoned without our ar- 
tillery and ships' guns. This great 
charge of four successive lines of in- 
fantry in doee formation was plainly 
visible to our warships and all our bat- 
teries on land. In this section the Turks 
were caught in a trap. The momentum 
of tiieir charge down hill prevented them 
from recoiling in time, and they were 
swept away by hundreds in a terrific 
storm of bii^ oxploalve, shrapnel, and 
common shdls ftom the ships' guns and 
our howitzers and field pieces. 

Never since the campaign started has 
audi a target delighted the hearts of our 
gunners. As the huge shells from the 
shipa ea^loded huge ^unlu of soil were 



thrown into the air, amid which you 
saw human bodies hurled aloft and then 

chucked to earth or thrown bodily into 
deep ravines. But even this concentrated 
artillery fire might not have checked the 
Turlddi advance unless it had been 
assisted by the concentrated fire of ten 
machine puns at short range. For half 
an hour they maintained a rapid fire 
until the guns smoked witii hoaL 

During the whole of this time the 

Turks were pourinpr across the front in 
dense columns, attempting to attack our 
men. Hardly a Turk got back to the hill. 

Their lines got mixed up in a wedge 
as thoee in front tried to retire while 
others pressed them from the rear. Some 
fled back over the crest, seeking to r^ain 
th^ trenches; others dashed downward 
to the ravines. 

In a few minutes the entire division 
had been broken up and the survivors 
scattered everywhere. 

Thus, if tlwy sueeee d e d in driving us 
from the crest of Chanuk Bahr, the Turks 
paid a terrible price for their success. 

Thus closed, for the time being, amid 
these bloodstained hills, the most fero* 
cioua and sustained ''soldiers' battle** 
since Inkerman. 



Preparedness 

By O. C. A. CHILD. 

Must we, then, see our flag, flung from its staff. 
Ground in the dirt 'neath boot-hoels of a foe 

Who, trained, triumphant, scatter us like chaff 
And marches onward, slaying as they go? 

Must we, then, wait until, through gore flecked streets, 
Invaders ride — our dead their horse hoofs spurur^ 

An Emperor's scornful proclamation meets 
Our shame-sick eyes— must we see that to leamf 

No! by our God, not so! Grind sharp the BW<ord, 

Then slip it in its sheath afrain.st The Day! 
Marshal the men and mold them from a horde 
To armiea, ready when the bu^es bray! 

Hold the great ships in leash until it be 

The time when, banners rippling in the sun. 
We march prepared to fight for either sea — 
To daim a victory timely seal liaa won! 



Britain's Massing of Resources 



By U. H. Asquith, British Prime Minister 



In itt 40$etipHon of the opening of 
the Rou»e of Comntont on Sept, IS, 191$, 

The A.9»ortafed Prrtts reported Pnme 
Minister Asqtiith's speech as follows: 

LONDON, Sept. 15.— The Prime 
Ministar, Mr. Asqoith, in the 
Houae of CaoiBona, save an ex- 
haustive survey to(!ay of the fi- 
nancial and military situatiuns, making 
candid statamoitB ni what liad already 
hean done and of the preparations " for 
carrying the war to a suoeessful conda- 
sion." 

Both homei were crowded with mem- 
beiR and spectators, who followed with 
the deepest interest Mr. Asquith's plain 
and businesslike statement in asking for 
another veto of credit of £250,000,000, 
($1,260,000,000,) the seventh since the 
war began, which was finally passed, 
and which brings the total to £1,202,000,- 
000, ($6,310,000,000,) and Lord Kitchen- 
er's reading of a carefully prepared and 
optimistic speech on the military opoa- 
tions and needs. 

The Premier had to deal wiili huge 
figures to explain the financing of the 
war, and warned his hearers that al- 
though the expejuliture was now over 
£3,500,000 ($17,500,000) daily, there was 
a lilidihood of its increasing owing to 
advances to Great Britain's allies and 
her dominions, which had reached £250,- 
000,000, ($1,250,000,000,) and to previs- 
km for munitions. 

Since the war hetran nearly 3,000,000 
men, he said, had enlisted in the army 
and navy. Besides tliat, 800,000 persons 
were now engaged in the manufacture 

of munitions, hut both figures would 
have to be increased, and he appealed to 
the women to give their assistance, he- 
lieving that they would make " a gigantic 
stride toward the solution of one of the 
most pressing problems.** 

Kr. Asquith candidly admitted that 
mistakes had been made, and added: ** I 
do not say even now that wc are doing 
all we might, or even all we ought to do." 



He protested, however, against the at- 
tempts of a section of the press " to be- 
little and disparage our efforts." 

After reviewing the operations in Flan- 
ders, the Dardanelles, and Poland, Mr. 
Asquith stated that the country liad vast- 
ly exceeded any standard dreamed of be- 
fore the war. .As the war went on, how- 
ever, that standard would rise, and new 
sacrifices would he demanded in men, 
munitions, and money. 

A discussion on the question of con- 
scription followed the Premier's speech, 
and the House finally granted the vote 
asked for. 

The growing expenditures for the war 
were emphasized by the Premier in his 
speech. He said the average daily cost 
f^om April 1 to the end Jan« 
£2,700,000 ($13,500,000;) from July 1 to 
17, £.3,000,000; from July 18 to Sept. 11, 
£3,500,000. Thus the total for this pe- 
riod in round figures was £500/M)0,000. 
There had been repaid £50,000,000 to the 
Bank of England, £10,000,000 had been 
Itnt to foreign Governments, and £28,- 
000,000 had been loit to the Domfaiions. 

Comparing actual expenditures since 

the last vote of credit with estimates, 
Mr. Asquith said there had been some 
abnormal items, to disclose which would 
not ho in the public interest, but the 
House might take it that these were 
of financing necessary operations. Part 
of this amount was to be repaid in the 
course of a few months and the re- 
mainder represented advanees for fut- 
ure expenditure. 

Mr. Asquith estimated that the week- 
ly gross ncpenditure henceforth would 
not exceed £35,000)000. It was his opin- 
ion that the new vote would carry the 
country through to the third week of 
Novemlier. 

** These figures throw some light, in 

many terms, on the contribution we aro 
making to the war," he continued. " I 
do not wish to say even that we are 
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doUm all W9 can, all we onglit, but as 

attempts arc constantly beinjj made — 
with whatever intention, but with the 
most mischievous effect — to belittle and 
diaeooraga our ef f ortSt I grive some com- 
parisons between peace and war figfures. 

" Since the outbreak of the war it 
will be found an aggregate of not far 
flimrt of thiee millions liave enlisted in 
the army and navy. Recruiting, on the 
whole, has kept up well, but, I regret 
to say, in the last few weeks has been 
falling off." 

Regarding the work of the Munitions 
Department, the Premier said all that 
mw now necessary to complete this great 
and necessary task was an adequate sup- 
ply of labor, unskilled quite as much as 
skilled. There was no field wherein wo- 
men could do more useful work. The 
Minister of Munitions had established 
twenty shell factories, and eighteen more 
were in course of construction. In all, 
716 controlled establishments were under 
the department In these factories 800,- 
000 workmen were now employed, and 
the country had vastly exceeded any 
Standard dreamed of before tiie war. 

Reviewing the military situation, Mr. 
Aaquith stated that in France and Fland- 
ers the position of the British troops had 
been strengthened everywhere by large 
reinforcements of men and munitions and 
that there had been a considerable exten- 
sion of lines taken over from the French. 

In the Dardanelles, he continued, the 
British had made substantial gains, 
though they had not succeeded in dis- 
lodging the l^irks from the crest of the 
hills. The British now held a front of 
more than twelve miles. 

In the east, Mr. Asquith said, the 
Russian Army remained unbroken. He 
asserted that the superiority of the (Ger- 
mans was only in artillery, and that their 
objective was still far out of reach. 

"They succeeded in forcing back the 
line of our gallant ally and taking sev- 
eral fortresses," he continued, " but all 
accounts show that the Russian retreat 
is being conducted in masterly fashi<m 
and that the Russian Army is still un- 
broken. The assumption of supreme 
eommand by the Onur is the most signifi- 
cant proof that could be given of tilie un- 



alterable determination, from highest to 
lowest, of the Russian people." 

Mr. A.squith said that the total of Brit- 
ain's loans to other belligerents was 
£250,000,000. 

He referred to the high total of casual- 
ties, and .saifi that the proportion of those 
who recovered from wounds was large. 

** This is a war of mechanism, organi- 
zation, endurance," he continued. " Vic- 
tory seems likely to incline to the side 
that can arm itself best and stay longest. 
That is what we mean to do." 

The Premier deprecated all recrimina- 
tion. " Our business is to deal with the 
present, and forecast and provide for 
the future," he said. "We have satis- 
fied the legitimate requirements and 
hopes of our allies, and we have to dis- 
charge the unique burden imposed upon 
a family of free people 1^ our own 
sense of responsibility and OUT standard 
of duty and sacrifice." 

One thing Mr. Asquith opposed was 
" the sinister spirit of domestic strife." 

" We must all be ready to give and 
take, and take and give," he said, " and 
it must not be said that in the greatest 
moment of our history our arm was 
shorn of its strength by any failure on 
the part of either rulers or ruled to 
concentrate upon the unexampled task 
the consistent counsels, undivided ener- 
gies, and unbreakable, indomitable will 
of the British people. 

"The situation is a testing one. A 
survey of the past year calls for satis- 
faction at the grreat efforts and sac- 
rifices made, and for regret that sane 
mistakes and miscalculations have been 
made. Today we realize more clearly, 
through the mists of sophistry and men- 
dacity in which Berlin seeks to ebeeure 
and befnii! the international atmosphere, 
the sincerity of our own diplomacy, and 
the passionate love of peace wherewith 
we .<!ought to avert the catastrophe of a 

world-wide conflict. 

" It was the imperious call of duty 
which forced us to Tindicata our na- 
tional honor and enlist our whole 
strength in the sacred cause of freedom. 
I have no doubt either of the wisdom 
ci our dioiea or of ila iiltiiMte triomph 
on the stricken field." 
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Three Million Soldier Britons 



By Kitchener of Khartum 
Britiah Secretary of Slate for War 

In his Btaternent reviewing tlie Alll«^il r imiiaisns. tnacle in the House of I^rds at the open- 
ing o( Parliament on i>«pt. IS, 1U15, Eail Kitchcnvr reported a recent extension of the British 
Una In Fraaea, maklnir a continuous battle front of approximately fifty miles. New armies 
trained from the S.OOO.onO reenilta added to the Pritl.sh fonos since the beKinnln? of the war 
have from time to time been sent out to join Field Marshal French's command. The text of 
the British War Secretary's Speech, as cabled In larga part from London by The Associated 
Press, appears below. 



In ht» ttatemeiU in the Hcute of Lonb 
on SdpC 16, 1916, Earl Kitchener aaid: 

FOR the last few months the front 
held by the Allies in the west has 
been practically unchangred. This 
does not mean that there has 
been relaxation of active work on the part 
of the forces in the field, for the con- 
tinuous local fighilnir which has talcen 
place all along the line has called for the 
display of incessant viprilance. 

Meanwhile, our positions have been 
much strengthened, not only by careful 
elaboration of the system of trench forti- 
fications that already existed, but also by 
a large increase in the number of heavy 
guns which have been 'placed along our 
lines. 

The Germans recently on several occa- 
sions used gas and liquid fire, and have 
bombarded our lines with asphsrxiating 
shells, but these forms of attack, lacking 
as they now do, the element of surprise, 
have failed of their object and lost much 
of their offensive value owing to steps 
taken by us to counteract the effect of 
these pernicious methods. 

As new armies have become trained and 
ready to take the field considerable rein- 
forcements have been sent out to join 
Field Marshal French's command. You 
will be glad to hear his opinion of these 
troops communicated to He writes: 

The units appear to be thorougrhly well 
officered and commanded. The equlp- 
nient Is in RiKjd ordi-r Jinil efficient. Srv- 
eral units of artillery have been tested be- 
hind the flrinv line In the trenches, and I 
hear verr coed nports of them. Their 
shootlnff has been «ttr«niely sood. and 
they are qvlte fit to take their plaoe la the 
line. 

Thsaa mw Mtkm lum iMnr Wd tiM 



opportunity of acquiring by experience in 

actual warfare that portion of the neces- 
sary training of soldiers which it was im- 
possible to give them in this country and 
which, once acquired, will enable tiiem 
effectively to take their plaoe in the line 
with the rest of the British Army. 

With these additional reinforcements, 
amounting to eleven divimons, (about 
200.000 men,) Sir John French has been 
able to extend his lines and take over 
fran Uie French approximatdy sevmteen 
mOes of additional front. 

Throufrhout the Summer months the 
French have held their own along their 
extenttod line of tiie front, and in some 
places, notahly near Arras and in Alsace, 
ha\e made substantial progress. In the 
Struggles around Arras early in June 
they captured whole heights at N6tre 
Dame de Lorette. as well as a number of 
stront^ly fortified villages around this 
high ground, thereby securing an area of 
great tactical importance, in view of fu^ 
ure operations. 

In Alsace a number of dominating emi- 
nences have been wrested from tiie enemy 
and have been subsequently held in the 
face of formidable counterattacks. Ore 
particularly commanding summit, which 
overlooks ttie left bank of the Bliine in 
this quarter, and which had been the 
scene of continuous encounters for many 
months, after changing hands many 
times, rested finally in the possessioii of 
our allies. 

French trenches along the entire front 
have been developed and strengthened, 
and now evenrw h ere prese n t a network 
of almost impregnable fortifications. Of 
this I was able to satisfy myself during a 
visit lately to our allies, at the invitation 
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of GenATftl Joffre, wh«n I was profoundly 

impressed with the hif:^h state of ef- 
ficiency and moralf of the Frfr.rli Army. 
It was evident that oflicens ami men 
recognized that the only possible termina- 
tSon to the war was to inflict on the enemy 
a thorouEfh defeat. Their resolution to 
do this was never firmer nor more in- 
tense. 

Our allies* aircraft have been i»artic- 
olarly active. They have carried out 
numerous effective raids on a large scale, 
penetrating far into hostile territory. 

Turning to the eastern tho:itre: The 
enemy taking advantage of their central 
position, since early in June have been 
employing a very large proportion of 
their fon-es in strenuous efforts to crush 
our Russian ally. In the prosecution of 
these (iterations, which we all have fol- 
lowed doady, the Germans, in addition 
to their great numerical sviperiority, de- 
veloped vastly preponderating artillery, 
which enabled them to force the RussUms 
from their defenses. The German objec- 
tive was evidently to destroy tlic Russian 
Army as a force in being and thus set 
frm their troops for action elsewhere; 
but, as in the case of many other plans 
arranged by the Grerman Staff during this 
war, there has been signal failure to 
carry out the original intentions. 

In the history of this war few episodes 
Stand out more prominently, noore credit- 
ably» liian the masterly manner in which 
the Russian forces, distributed along a 
line of 750 miles, have been handled while 
facing violent assaults from an enemy 
greatly superior in numliers, especially of 
guns and miinitions. 

The success of this great rear-guard 
action has been rendered possible by the 
really splendid fighting qualities of the 
Russian soldier, who in every case where 
actual conflict has taken place has shown 
himself infinitely superior to his adver- 
sary. Theae flgfating qualitiea of tiw 
Russian Army empowered her able Gen- 
erals and competent staff to carry out 
the immensely difficult operation of re- 
tirement of the whole line over sonie 100 
to 200 miles without allowing the enemy 
to break through at any point or by sur- 
loonding their forces to bring about a 
tactical position which might have in- 



volved the surrender of a coasiderable 

portion of the Ru.ssian Army. 

Thus we see the Russian Army re- 
maining today intact as a fighting force. 
It doubtless has suffered severely from 
the hard fighting to which it had been 
subjected during recent months, but the 
German forces also had to pay heavy 
toll for their advance into Ronla, and 
who will venture to say, until the pres- 
ent grip is relaxed, which armies suf- 
fered more? 

It must not be forgotten that Russia* 
with her vast territory, has always been 
able ultimately to envelop and annihilate 
large invading armies. In this she cer- 
tainly is no less capable today than ahe 
was a century ago. 

As regards the net result, all that 
the Germans can place to thehr credit is 
that at an enormous aacrifiee they have 

captured certain fortresses. But our re- 
cent experience shows that the best for- 
ti^cations, and practically the only ones 
that can effectively resist the new ma- 
chinery of war, are those which can be 
quickly dug deep in the soil. Such 
trenches today form better defenaes tiian 
the most carefully fortified placesof which 
the engineers until lately were so proud. 

The Germans appear almost to have 
shot their bolt. Their advance into 
Russia, which at one time was carried 
out at an average daily rate of approxi- 
mately five miles, has now diminished to 
less than one mile a day, and we see th3 
forces which they boastingly described 
as defeated and broken troops flying be- 
fore them, still doggedly and pluckily 
fighting along the whole line, and in 
some places, indeed, turning on the jaded 
invaders and inflicting heavy losses. 

The Russian Army, far from falling 

out of the fighting lists, as Germany 
fondly hoped, is still a powerful and un- 
defeated unit, and the determination and 
confidence of the troope, fortified by the 
increasing aopply of munitions, have 
risen in proportion to the ^rain imposed 
upon them. 
In this momentous hoar of strefla his 

Imperial Majesty the Czar has taken 
executive command of his armies in the 
field. The enthusiasm created by his 
step will serve to eaaeeotnte all the 
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energies of his officers and men on driv- 
ing back the invaders and prerenting 
thmi from raadiiiig may vital portion of 

the empire. 

To sum up, we may fairly say that, 
whilo th« Gonnans have prevailed by 
sheer weiprht of jjuns and at immense 
eost to themselves in forcing back the 
Russian front, nothing but barren terri- 
tory and evacuated fortresaea have been 
gained. Thus their strategy has clearly 
failed, and the victories they claim may 
only prove, as military history haa so 
often domooatrated, to be defeats in dis- 
guise. 

Dwelling on Italy's part in the war, 
Lord Kitchener $aid: 

"The aehievements of ttie Italian ar- 
tillery have been truly remarkaUe, and 

the manner in which heavy pieces were 
hauled into almost inaccessible positions 
on lofty momitain peaks and in spite of 
great difficulties evokes universal admira- 
tion. The Italian Army now occupies 
strategic positions of first-rate impor- 
tance. The gallant eonduet of the infan- 
try of the line in action has impressed 
upon their enemies the great military 
valne of the Italian Army, whfle the bold 
feats of the Alpine troops and the ber- 
saglieri when scalinpr rufj^red mountain 
sides were marvelous examples of suc- 
cessful enterprise." 

Lord Kitchener then referred to the 
Dardanelles operations, saying: 

On the Gallipoli Peninsula durinj; the 
operations in June several Turkish 
trenches were captured. Our own lines 
wwe appreciably advanced and our posi- 
tions were consolidated. 

Considerable reinforcements having 
arrived, a sorprise landing on a laige 
scale at Suvia Bay was successfully ac- 
complished on the 6th of August without 
any serious opposition. 

At the same time an attack was 
launched by the Australian and New 
Zealand corps from the Anzac position, 
and a strong offensive was delivered 
from Cape Helles in the direction of 
Krithia. In this latter action French 
troops played a prominent part and 
showed to high advantage their nsoal 
gallantry and fine fi^'hting qualities. 

The attack from Anzac, after a series 



of hotly contested actions, was carried to 
the summit of Sari Bair and Chunuk 
Bair, dominating positions in this area. 
The arrival of transports and the disem- 
barkation of troops in Suvia Bay were 
designed to enable troops to support this 
attack. Unfortunately, however, the ad- 
vance from Suvia Bay was not developed 
quickly enough, and the movement for- 
ward was brought to a standstill after an 
advance of about two and one-half miles. 

The result was that the troops from 
Anzac were unable to retain their posi- 
tion on Hie crest of the hills, and after 
beinp: repeatedly counterattacked they 
were ordered to withdraw to positions 
lower down. These positions have been 
effectively consolidated, and, now joining 
with the line occupied by the Suvia Bay 
force, form a connected front of more 
tiian twdve miles. 

From the latter position a further at- 
tack nn the Turkish intrenchments was 
delivered on the 21st, but after several 
hours of sharp fighting it was not found 
possible to gain the summit of the hills 
occupied by the enemy, and the interven- 
ing space being unsuitable for defense, 
the troops were withdrawn to their origi- 
nal positi«m. 

Since then comparative quiet has pre- 
vailed, and a much-needed rest has been 
given to our troops. 

In the course of these operations the 
gallantry and resourcefulness of the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops have 
frequently formed the subject of eulogy 
in General Hamilton's reports. 

It is not easy to appreciate at their full 
value the enormous difficulties which have 
attended the operations in the Darda^ 
nelles or the fine temper with which our 
troops have met them. 

There is now abundant evidence of a 
process of demoralization having set in 
among tiie norman-led, or rather Ger- 
man-driven Turks, due, no doubt, to their 
extremely heavy losses and to the pro- 
gressive failure of their rsso u rc ae. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that, 
judged from a humane point of view, the 
methods of warfare pursued by the Turks 
are vastly superior to those which have 
disgraced their Herman masters. 

Throughout, the co-operation of the 
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fleet has been intensely valuable, and Hia 
concerted actum bctwae n the sister serv- 
ices has been in every way in the hicbest 

degree satisfactory. 

Of the fighting in Mcnopotamia, Lord 
KUehsmitr said rseowiioiMaiiees had 
ghovm that the Euphrat9$ waa elsar of 

Turks for n dintance of airfy milen. 

** Since this victory," he said, " there 
has been no further fighting on the 
Euphrates, Tigris, or Karun Rivers. 
Climatic conditions in this theatre of war 
have rendered the operations extremely 
arduouB." 

The Seereturff went oh to say; 

As I have infemed jour Lordships, 
some of the new armies we have prepared 
and equipped for the war are already in 
the fMd, and others will quickly follow 
them. The response of the country to 
calls for recruits to form these armies 
has been little short of marvelous, but it 
muat be borne in mind tiint ptovislon 
of men to maintain the forces in the 
field depends to a great degree on a large 
and contlnQoas supply of recruits. 

The proviaioB to keqp Uieir 
strength during 1916 has caused us anx- 
ious thought, which has been accentu- 
ated and i-endered more pressing by the 
recent falling off in the numbers coming 
forward to enlist, although every ef- 
fort has been made to obtain our re- 
quirementa mider the preaent system. 

I am sure we all fully realize tliat 
the strength of the armies we are send- 
ing out must be fully maintained to the 



very «nd. To falfill this purpose we 
shall require a large addition to the 
numbers of recruits joining. The prob- 
lem of how to secure an adequate sup- 
ply of men and thus inenre the field 
fotce being kept up to its full strength 
is engaging our close attention and will, 
I hope, very soon receive a practical so- 
lution. 

The returns of the Registration act, 
which will shortly be available, will no 
doubt give us a basis on which to calcu- 
late the reaoureea of the country and 
BO determine the number of men avail- 
able for the army after providing for 
the necessary services of the country 
as well ks those ti cm munition works. 

Whatever decision may be arrived at 
in the full light of the facts before us 
must undoubtedly be founded on the 
military reqoirementa for the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the protection of 
our .shores, and will be the result of an 
impartial inquiry as to how we can most 
worthily fulfill our national obligations. 

Although there has been a falling off 
in the number of recruits, I do not draw 
from this fact any conclusion unfavor^ 
^iblc to the resolution and spirit of the 
country. On the contrary, I think now, 
as 1 always have thought, that the man- 
ner in which all classes have respmided 
to the call of patriotism is magnifi- 
cent, and I do not for one instant doubt 
that whatever sacrifices may prove nec- 
essary to bring tiiis gigantie wir to a 
successful conclusion will be cheeifully 
undertaken by our people. 



A Warning to British Labor 

By David LlovH George 
Minister of Munitions for Great Britain 



A Bruftol {Enrjland) dispatch to The 
London Daily News, dated Sept. 9, 1915, 
fwportocl* 

JUBGED either by its matter or 
manner, an addre.ss which Minis- 
ter of Munitions Lloyd George de- 
liwred tills afternoon before the 
Trade Union Congress will, undoubtedly, 
rank among the supreme speeches of his 
career. It would be as difficult to exag- 



gerate the gravity of the statements of 
fact he felt called upon to make as to 
etmvey any adequate idea of the eme> 
tional atmosphere he cre a ted by his ap> 

peal. 

" Unless," he told the Congress, " the 
onions allow unskilled men and women 

to do, as far as they are able, work 

hitherto done by skilled men, unless 
they allow, in fact, an unqualified re- 
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laxation of the union rules, we are 
making straight for disaster. Every 
(our eonnts* vnaty hour means death, 
every hour takes us further from vic- 
tory and nearer defeat* unless it is an 
hour spent by Hie natloii in putting its 
whole strength into this great struggle 
for victory and freedom for the democ- 
racies of Europe." 

The State, Mr. Lloyd George declared, 
had kept its bargain with labor by aboI> 
ishing war profits in the munitions fac- 
tories employing no fewer than 95 per 
cent, of tilt trorkers engaged. Had labor 
shown eqoal readiness to fulfill its side of 
the agreement? The answer was a rcltic- 
tant no. In some factories, including the 
Government arsenal at Woolwich, said 
the Minister, the output was being re- 
stricted, in others men were refusinir to 
work beside unskilled hands, and this at 
a time when 80^000 more skilled men and 
200,000 more unskilled men and women 
must be employed if the Government was 
to carry out its program and the country 
play the part now inevitably assigned to 
it in the Allies' campaign. 

With flashing eyes and upraised 
hands, in a voice that rose and fell in 
every gradation of appeal and dkallenge, 
sometimea begging, sometimes exhort- 
ing, but always vibrant with the emo- 
tion of ft patriot, Ifr. Uoyd George drove 
ttie moral of hard facts into the hearts 
and consciences of hearers never before 
touched with so sure a hand on every 
diord of feeling and reason. 

The effect was amazing. Men who had 
come to heckle remained to cheer. Har- 
dened Socialists sprang to their feet and 
shouted while tbegr dapped. Questions 
that were meant to hurt died on the lips 
of the questioners and melted into ap- 
plause. The congress became a great 
patriotic demonstration. 

The speech was not a mere piece of 
able oratory, born to die in an after- 
noon. The congress had asked specifical- 
ly for an explanation, and got it, and 
that explanation will be reckoned in the 
days to come as one of the things that 
won the war. 

The Associated Preag report of Lloyd 
George's 9p$$ck «n Bristol on Sept, 10 
said.* 



Mr. Lloyd George in his speech today 
declared that the war had resolved itsdf 

into a conflict between the mechanics in 

the contending nations. 

"With you," said the Minister to the 
Congress, " victory is assured. Without 
yon our cause is lost. 

" I come here as the greatest employer 
of labor in this country. You passed 
resolutions yesterday pledging your- 
selves to assist the Government in a 
successful prosecution of the wftr» and I 
am here on bohalf of the Govemnont tO 
take you at your word." 

As between British and German work- 
men, the Minister said, he believed the 

British were the better. 

Mr. Lloyd Georqe told the delegates 
that notwithstanding all the efforts that 
have been made to speed up the work 
of taming out war munitions only 15 
per cent, of the available machinery was 
being worked on night shifts. 

''The country is not doing its best," 
he declared. 

The Minister said the Government had 

under construction eleven new arsenals, 
to man which, in addition to the exist- 
ing arsenals, 200,000 more men were re* 
quired. 

" The Government," he added, " cannot 
equip the army at this time unless the 
unions suspend during the war all in- 
structions barring unskilled labor and all 

restrictions tending to prevent a maxi- 
mum output. Therefore there must be no 
stoppages." 

" Has the State kapt its end of tha bar- 
gain? " a voice shouted. 

" No," another voice answered. 

Replying to this, Mr. Lloyd George said 
tim surplus profits of the firms engaged 
in munitions work woold go to the Treaa- 

nry to finance the war. 

Mr. Lloyd George quoted from a trade 
union circular issued in Coventry, in 
which the men were e eun ee i ed, in effect, 

not to work at their full capacity. 

" This means," he commented, " that 
there has been a deliberate attempt to re- 
strict the output in guns, the making of 

which is vital to the protection of the 
lives of men at the front. Is there any 
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one here who will defend an action of 
that kind? » 

There were loud «H«a of ** No! " 

" Then," said ttie Minister, " you have 
answered the question I came down to 
ask you. I knew you would not support 
such action.** 

Continuing, he said that as Minister of 
Munitions he had the rijrht to ask work- 
men to come forth courat?eously and 
fearlessly say they would have no part 
"in trying to hold the arm of their na- 
tive land when it is fighting for its Tfe 
and their fulure labors depend largely 
upon the result of this war.'* 

The Miniater eonduded l y appealing 
to the men not to array the country 
against organized labor. 

The congress adopted, virtually with- 
out opposition, at today's session a reso- 
lution presented hy tha Railway Clerks' 



Union on the subject of recruiting. The 
congress resolved: 

"That this congress, heing convinced 
that the issues involved in the present 
European war are of transcendant im- 
portance to tho democracies of this and 

other countries, herehy records its entire 
approval of the action of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party in co-operating 
with the other political parties in the 
national recruiting campaign." 

The consensus of opinion, as revealed 
in speeches in support of the resolution, 
was that it was no part of the teaching 
of trade union' that it is the duty of 
man to turn the other cheek to the man 
who smites him. One speaker said that 
if when " Dear Brother Fritz " invaded 
neletum the British Government had not 
decided to resist this move, the men and 
women of Britain would have forced it 
to do 80. 



No Time for Peace 

* 

By liciw Kapliui l \ iviuni 

Premier of France 



The Aesoeiated Press, in a dLtpateh 
from Prrr/.s, reported the i^pcerlx deliv- 
ered by Premier Viviani at the opening 
of the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Aug. 26, 1915, as followa: 

BY a vote of 539 to 1, the Chamber 
of Deputies today voted the. cred- 
its asked by the Government after 
a stirring appeal by Premier 
Viviani, whose eloquent periods and vivid 
portrayal of the determination of France 
to fight for the attainment of an honor- 
able and not a premature peace brought 
the members to their feet in tumultuous 
applause. 

Premier Viviani arose to address the 

house as soon as the session was called 
to order. AU the members of tlie Cab- 
inet were on the Ministerial benches, 
and the galleries were filled with prom* 
inent persona, among them many wo- 
men. Nearly all the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps were in their Ixnces. 



"I am not going to speak of the san- 
itary service alone," said the Premier, 
" but also of parliamentary incidents that 
cannot be ignored. In the higher interest 

of the country, by which we are j'idcerl, 
we must justify the union of Govern- 
ment and Parliament. 

"The home services of liw War De- 
partment have accomplished their tasks. 
In other quarters errors liave been made, 
but Parliament has lent cordial eo-opom- 
tion without seeking at the time to fix 
responsibility for mistakes. The enora 
have been repaired. 

" Let us banish pessimism and depress- 
ing anxiety. France, by the grace of all 
her children's efforts, her public servants 
prompted by necessary criticism, is equal 
to the task of fulfilling her destiny. 

**Put the question of peace before the 
country, and it would be blown to noth- 
ing. Not until heroic Belgium has been 
freed, not until we have retaken Alsace 
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and Lorraine could there be mischievous 
division among ua. 

" Our enemies may continue astray in 
their dull error of last year, but not we, 
who have seen workmen and employer, 
tlie rich dtisen and the poor, mm of 
every party and every walk in life ful- 
filling with a single purpose and with 
equal zeal their duties in defense of the 
liberty of the world. 

"With this certain knowledge we come 
before Parliament, which has giyen the 
eonntry an admirable spectacle of rising 
to the demands of the future; which has 
devoted admiration for the army, from 
the Commander in Chief to the private 
— ^for all those combatants who, silently 
absorbed in their heroic labor, ask noth- 
ing better than to be left outside the 
sphere of politics. 

** We must destroy the legend that the 
Republic of France, having borne for 
forty-five years a horrible wound, did not 
malce provision for military defense. I 
must repeat the words of the Command- 
er in Chief during the last session of the 
Chamber: ' The republic may be proud of 
her armies.' 

" France has created an army fulfill- 
ing the most modern conceptions. She 
has instilled the love of Justice, the love 
of right, and iipon fhe day the war be- 
gan the children of France united in 
support of this high ideal, without which 
there would have been only armies of 
Bercenarias." 



At this the Deputies sprang to their 
feet and cheered the Premier wildly. 

When the demonstration had died 
down, the Premier continued: 

" Yes, the German press has said that 
France was divided. Yes, th«re are di- 
vcrg-encies of opinion. These are the 
essence of free government. But it 
would be a fatal division, if there were 
in this country a fraction of fhe people 
who even thought of a premature peace* 

" Parliament possesses supervisory 
rights, but nevertheless the authority of 
the Government must bo all the strongs 
er, owing to its g^reater responsibilities. 

" We must have not only the expres- 
sion of your confidence, but, for the greal 
task bcdTore ns, we must have the free- 
dom of action necessary. We must have 
the definite adhesion of all hearts, all 
minds, and the good will of every one. 

** Never has Ibis been more necessary 
to the Government from an internal as 
well a.s an external point of view. The 
more that is demanded the greater the 
force required. -It is for Parliament to 
grant it to the Government" 

Premier Viviani concluded by saying: 

"I ask you to adopt the conciliatory 
attitude necessary, so tliat we may go 
<m to victory." 

The entire Chamber applauded, and it 
was voted that the Premier's address 
should be posted on the billboards 
tiuooghoot IVancek 



A Traill from Lille to Warsaw 



The staff c9m9pondent of Tbb Nbw Torx Timbb cabUd from Btrlim on 
Aug. 17, 1915: 

Lille- Warsaw escpresa. These words record another German mechanical 
and technical triorapn. 

Eleven days after the capture of Warsaw the military railroad officials 
have inaugurated a liirou^ train service, connecting the extremes of occujiied 
enemy territory, leaving Lille at 6:40 o'clock in the morning, Brussels at 8:M, 
and Berlin at midnight* and arriving at Warsaw in time for Inadieoii the next 
afternoon. 

The first trip of the new train eastward from Berlin carries a party of 
seven Ameriam war eorrenondents, including Ths Tnm representative, who 
ave going to wHiisss tta bombardment of Fort Novo Georgievsk. 
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Great Britain and Germany 

By T. von lirlliiiiann-Hollw^ 

German Imperial Chancellor 

Ths BBSertion that th*' fJririi.uiH, l>v a i<i'ii^.il of S'.i IMw:ii'l farcy's pr(i|>o.»sal of a con- 
farmca of the t^uropcan powein. are RUllty of tliis war. is (li riuuiicetl by the Ccrnian Itn(it>ri:>l 
Cbanecllor In the subjoined speech, delivered in the HiU-hMtug at its mp<>iinK <>n Auk- 1'*. 
1919, aa a calumny ** behind which our enemies wish to hld« their own RUllt." The apeech 
la remarkable aa a ttatement of Germany'R military and diplomatic posltlnn. and It Imme- 
diately arou.s'il viKoruiis (lis^lJ^ '.on tin both sM^s t.f tlip Atlantic I-'utI tt vis of the Piieorh 
and Sir Edward Grey's reply th«!rclo, wlilL-h was aildics.sed us a teller to like Biitish press 
on Aug. 39. 1919, are slven below. 



Below appcarn the full text of flic 
speech delivered in the Reichstag by (he 
Imperial CkaneettoTt Dr» von Beikmann- 
HoUweg, at its opening on Aug. 19. 19ir>. 
Concerning it the Berlin eorrcttpondent of 
th9 Kolniache Volkezeitutig aaya: 

A ekaraet«ri»tie of the Chaneellor^o 
tpeeeh in the Reichafnij was incrcn»id 
severity toward EngUmd. If iran as if 
the Chancellor was filled with physical 
toothing when he tpoke of Sir B. Gre^t 
frivolity and blood-guilf in thin tear. 
When he spoke of England the House 
listened breathleeely to the descriptions 
of how England strangled and violated 
the rights of neutrals. When, toward 
the end, the Chancellor pleaded for the 
good intontiona of hie former pro-En ff' 
Ueh poUey, the Reichstag showed tha' 
it accepted /i/.s vrplniiaf ions, nitlioiigli 
there was little or no applause. In that 
part of the speech there wat apparent 
much diaappohUment, persoiuil bluer-- 
ness, and acerbity against England. 

SINCE our last meetinp prcat tMnc?! 
have again happened. All at- 
tempts of the French, in epite of 
their contempt for death and the 
Utmost sacrifice of human life, to break 
our west front have failed against the 
stubborn pertinacity oX our brave troops. 
Italy, who thou^'ht to conquer easily the 
goods of others which she has coveted, 
has been thus far brilliantly repulsed, 
despite her numerical superiority and un- 
sparing sacrifice of human lives. 

At the Dardanelles the Turkish Army 
makes an unflinching stand. Where we 
have assumed the offensive we have 



beaten and thrown back the enemy. With 
our allies we have freed almost all Ga- 
Ucia, Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 
from the Russians, Ivanfrorod, Warsaw, 
and Kovno have fallen. Far into hostile 
territory our lines present everywhere a 
solid wall. We li i.c strong: armies free 
for new blows. Proud and fearless, and 
relying on our glorious troops, we can re- 
gard the future. 

Amid the horrors of war we recall 
prratefully the practical love of humanity 
displayed by neighboring neutral States 
toward us on the occasion of the return 
of civilians from hostile countries and the 
exchange of prisoners of war. The Neth- 
erlands has already twice given ready 
and devoted assistance to our severely 
wounded returning from Enpland. I ex- 
press the heartfelt thanks of the Ger- 
man people to this nation, [applause,] 
and add a word of ^^pivial thanks to the 
Pope, who has displayed untiring sym- 
pathy with the idea of the exchange of 
prisoners and with so many works of hu- 
manity during the war, and to whom be- 
lonf^s the main credit for their realization. 

Our enemies incur a terrible blood- 
guiltiness by seeking to deceive thefar 
peoples about the real situation. When 
they do not deny their defeats our vic- 
tories serve them to accumulate new 
calumnies against us. For instance, that 
we were victorious in the first year of 
the war because we had treacherously 
prepared for this war long beforehand, 
while they in their innocent love of peace 
[laughter] were not ready for war. 

You remember the bellicose articles 
whidi the Russian Muiister of War caused 
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to be circulated in the Spring of 1914, in 
yfihiA the complete preperedneM for -war 
of the Russian Array was praised; you 
remember the frequently provocative 
language which France has in recent 
jean einiMoy«d« iwa know that France, 
whenever she satisfied Russia's financial 
needs, made it a condition that the great- 
er portion of the loan ehoold always be 
applied to war equipment. 

Sir Edward Grey said in Parliament 
on Aug. 3: " We, with our mighty fleet, 
■hall, if w participate in the war, suffer 
little more than if we remained outside."* 
The man who, on the eve of his own 
declaration of war, speaks in such a very 
sober and businesslike tone, and who, in 
accordance therewith, also directs Uie 
policy of his friends, can only act 80 
when he knows that he and his allies 
are ready. [Lend applause.] 

The fable that Enjrland participated in 
the war only for the sake of Belgium has 
been abandoned in the meantime by Eng- 
land hmelf. It was not tenable. Do the 
smaller nations still believe that En|?land 
and her allies are waging war for their 
protection and the protection and free- 
dom of civilization ? Neutral commerce 
on sea is stranf^led by England. As far 
as possible goods destined for Germany 
most no longer be loaded on neutral 
ships. Neutral ships are compelled on 
the high seas to take English crewB 
aboard and to obey their orders. 

England without hesitation occupies 
Greek islands because it suits her mili- 
tary operations, and with her allies she 
wishes to constrain neutral Greece to 
make cessions of territory in order to 
bring Bulgaria to her side. In Poland, 
Russia, who is fighting with the Allies 
for the freedinn of peoples, lays waste 
tiie entire land before the retreat of 
her armies. Villages are burned down, 
cornfields trampled down, and the popu- 

*81r Edward Grey's exact words on Aus. 8, 
1914. were: 

For us, with a powerful fleet, which we 
Mleve a1>Ie to protect our commerce end 
to protect our Hhorps, and to protect our 
Interests If we are enKftRfd In war. we 
•hall suffer but little more than w*- shall 
suffer even if we stand aside. We are 
coins to suffer, I em afraid, terriUy In 
this war. whother ws ars in It, OT Whether 
we stand aside. 



lation — Jews and Christians — are sent to 
minhabited districts. They langaiah in 

the mud of Russian roads, in window- 
less, sealed goods wagons. Such are the 
freedom and civilization for which our 
enemies fight. In her claims to be the 
protector of smaller States England 
counts on the world having a very bad 
memory* 

In the Spring of 1902 the Boer re- 
publics were incorporated in the British 
Empire. Then their eyes were turned to 
Egypt To the formal annezatioD of this 
there was opposed the British Govern- 
ment's solemn promise to evacuate the 
land. That same England that to our 
proposal to goarantee to her Belgium's 
integrity if she remained neutral proud- 
ly replied that England could not make 
her obligations relative to Belgian neu- 
trality a matter for bargaining; that 
same England had no scruple in harter- 
ing away to France her solemn obli- 
gation, undertaken toward all Europe, by 
the condnsion of a treaty with France, 
which was to give to England Egypt, 
and to France Morocco. In 1907 the 
southern portion of Fersia, by agreement 
with Russia, was converted into an ex- 
clusively English sphere of interest, and 
the northern portion was delivered over 
to a iieed om-Uwring regiment of Russian 
Cossadcs. 

[Rerr Liebknecht here interjected 
** Potsdam interview."] 
I am coming to that later. Whosoerer 

pursues such a policy has no right to 
accuse of VM'-Iikc aspirations and terri- 
torial covetousness a country which for 
forty-four yean has protected European 
peace, and, while almoat all ofher conn- 
tries have waged wars and conquered 
lands, has striven only for peaceful de- 
velopment. That is hypocrisy. (Tem- 
pestuous applause.] Conclusive testi- 
mony of the tendencies of English policy 
and of the origin of the war is contained 
In the reports of Belgian MUiifllen. 

For what reason are these documents 
as far as possible hushed up in London 
and Petrograd? The public of the En- 
tente may look at the publications wMdi 

I caused to he published, particularly 
about the negotiations of the English 
MiliUry Attach^ with the Belgian mili- 
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tary authorities. Here it is a question of 
England's policy of isolation. His eol- 
leagaos in London and Paris form an ex- 
actly similar judRment to that of Baron 
Greindl, and this harmonious judgment 
is of quits doddira woight. Af^ainst tbsse 
testimonies all attempts of the enemy 
to ascribe to us warlike ambitions^ and to 
themselves a love of peace, fail. Was 
German policy not informed of these 
events, or did it intentionally close its 
eyes to them by still seeking an adjust- 
ment? Neitlier one nor tlie other. 

There are circles who reproach me 
with political shortsightedness because I 
again and again endeavored to prepare 
an understanding with Enfl^nd. I thank 
God that I did. It is clearly proved that 
the fatality of this devastating world 
conflagration could have been prevented 
if an honest understanding with England, 
directed toward peace, had been accom- 
plished. Who in Europe would then have 
thought of making war? With such an 
aim in view, should I have refused the 
work because it was heavy and because 
it again and again proved fruitless? 

When it is a question of the utmost 
gravity in the life of the world, my motto 
is " With God nothing is impossible," 
and I would rather die in the struggle 
than have evaded it King Edward saw 
his main task in personally promotinf; the 
English policy of isolation against Ger- 
many. After his death I hoped the ne- 
gotiations for an agreement, already in- 
augurated by us in 1909, would make 
better progress. The neprotiations drairjred 
on till the Spring of lUll without achiev- 
ing any result. Then England's interfer- 
ence in our discussion with France in 
the Morocco question showed the entire 
world how English policy, in order to im- 
pose its will on the entire worid, men- 
ac-ed the world's peace. Then also the 
English people was not exactly informed 
eonoeming the danger of the policy of its 
Government. When, after the crisis, it 
recognized how, by a hair's breadth, it 
had escaped the abyss of a world war, a 
sentiment grew up in wide circles of the 
English Natioik in favor of establishing 
relations with ua which would prevent 
warlike complications. Thus arose Lord 
Haldane's missioii In the Spring of 1912. 
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Lord Haldane assured bm that the Eng- 
lish Cabinet was inspired with a sincere 

desire for an understanding. It was de- 
pressed by our impending naval budget. 
I aslced him whether an open agreement 
with us, which would not only exclude an 

Anglo-German war, but any European 
war whatsoever, did not seem of more 
importance to him than a couple of Ger- 
man dreadnoughts more or less. Lord 
llald.u e appeared inclined to this view. 
He asked me, however, whether, if we 
were assured of security in regard to 
England, we woiiI<l not fall upon France 
and destroy her. I replied that the policy 
of peace which Germany had pursued for 
more than forty years ought really to 
save us from such a question. If we had 
planned robberlike attacks, we could have 
had the best opportunity during the 
South African war and Russo-Japanese 
war to show our love of war. Gorm:iny, 
which sincerely wished to live in peace 
with France, would just as little think of 
attacking anotiier country. 

After H;ildane had left, nofrotiations 
were continued in London. In order to 
arrive at lasting relations with England 
we proposed an unconditional mutual 
neutrality undertaking. When this pro- 
posal was rejected by England, as going 
too far, we proposed to restrict neutrality 
to wars in which it oould not be said that 
the power to whom neutrality was as- 
sured was the aggressor. This was also 
rejected by England, who proposed the 
following formula: "England will not 
make an unprovoked attack on Germany, 
and will refrain from an aggressive pol- 
icy toward Germany. An attack on Ger- 
many is not included in any agreement 
or combination to which England is at 
present a party. England will not join 
any agreement which aims at such an at- 
tack." My opinion was that amonp civil- 
ized powers it was not customary to at- 
tack other powers without provocation, 
or join combinations which were plan- 
ning: such things. Therefore, a promise 
to refrain from such attacks could not be 
made the substance of a solemn agree- 
ment. The English Cabinet then pro- 
posed to affix the following to the above 
formula : " As both powers mutually de- 
sire to secure betwe e n themsrives peace 
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and friendship, England declares that 
die will not make any nnprovoked at* 

tacks," &c., as I have already told you. 

This addition could not in any way 
alter the nature of the English proposal, 
and nobody could have blamed me if al- 
ready at that time I had broken off ne- 
gotiations. In order to do all in my 
power to secure the peace of Europe I de- 
clared myself ready to accept this Eng- 
lish proposal also, on condition that it 
was completed as follows: " England, 
therefore, will, of course, observe benev- 
olent neatrality ehonld war be forced 
upon Germany." Sir Edward Grey flat- 
ly refused this addition, as he declared to 
onr Ambaaaador, from tlra fear tliat it 
would endanger the eziBting Britiah 
friendship with other powers. This means 
for us the conclusion of the negotiations. 
England thongrbt it a token of special 
?Meiid8hip to be sealed by a sokma 
agreement that she would not fall upon 
Ds without reason, but reserved for her- 
eelf a free hand ia ease het frlenda 
should like to do it. 

Mr. Asquith on Oct. 2, 1914, referred to 
thia at Cardiff. He told his audience 
that the ESngliah formula that England 
would not attack Germany without prov- 
ocation was not suflf!cient for the 
German statesmen, who demanded that 
England diould remain ahaolutely neu- 
tral in the event of Germany being in- 
volved in war. This assertion of Mr, 
Asquith's ia a misrepresentation of the 
facta. Naturally we demanded uneon- 
ditieoal neutrality at first, but in the 
course of negotiations we restricted our 
demand for neutrality to the contingency 
of war having been forced upon Germany. 
Thie Mr. Asquith withheld from his audi- 
ence. I believe myself justified in de- 
claring that he thereby missled public 
opinion in England in an unjustifiable 
manner. If Mr. Asquith had ^iven the 
complete facts he could not have con- 
tinued his speech as he did. He said: 
*'And this demand* namely, for uncon- 
ditional neutrality in any war, ms pro- 
posed by German statesmen at a moment 
when Germany had greatly increased her 
aggressive and defensive means of power, 
especially on the sea. They demanded 
tiiat we should give them, as far as we 



were concerned, a free hand when they 
choee the moment to conquer and govern 
Europe." 

I cannot understand how Mr. Asquith 
could objectively represent so wrongly a 
fact of which he was very well informed 
to draw from it conclusions which were 
contrary to the truth. I mention this in- 
cident in order to protest before the en- 
tire world against tiie falsehood and slan- 
der with which our enemies fight against 
us. After we had made, in full ooKni- 
zance of the unti-German direction of 
English policy, with the utmost patience 
the greatest possible concessions, they 
wanted to expose us before all the world 
by an exaggerated misrepresentation of 
the facts. Should our enemies succeed 
in drowning also these statements in 
the noise of battle and in unworthy work 
of inciting peoples, the time will come 
when history will pronounce Judgment. 
At that time the moment had come when 
England and Germany by a sincere un- 
derstanding could have sscured the peace 
of the world. We were ready, England 
declined; she Will never free hersdf front 
this blot. 

Afterward Sir Edward Grey and the 
French Ambassador in London, H. Cam^ 
bon, exchanged the well-known letters 
which aimed at an Anglo-French de- 
fensive alliance, but by separately con- 
cluded agreements between both the Gen- 
eral Staffs and the Admiralty Staffs 
they became, in fact, an offensive al- 
liance. This fact was also held from i3b» 
public. Only when tiiere was no way out 
the English Government, on Aug. 3, 1914, 
informed the public of this. Until then 
Hie English ifinlsters had always de- 
clared in Pariiament .that England, to 
the case of a European conflict, reserved 
a completely free hand. The same pol- 
icy was pursued by England when naval 
negotiations, in the Spring of 1914, were 
opened with Russia, and the Russian Ad- 
miralty desired to invade our province 
of Fomerania vrith tim assistanoe of Eng- 
lish vessels. Thus the encircling by the 
Entente with its openly hostile tenden- 
cies became narrower. We were obliged 
to reply to the situation with the great 
armament of the budget of 191??. 

As regards Russia, I have always acted 
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from the convietton that friendly rela- 
tions to individual members of the En- 
tente might diminish tension. On iso- 
lated questions we had come to a good 
mdentanding with Russia. I remind 
you of the Potsdam agreement The re- 
lations between the Governments were 
not only correct, but were also inspired 
by personal eonfldenee. But the general 
situation was not solved, because the re- 
vanche idea of France and the bellicose 
pan-Slavist attempts at expansion in 
Russia were eontinually encouraged by 
the anti-German policy of the balance of 
power of the London Cabinet. The ten- 
sion thus grew to such an «rtent that it 
could not stand a serious test. Thus the 
Summer of 1914 arrived. 

In England it is now asserted that war 
eonid have been avoided if I had agreed 
to the proposal of Sir Efdward Grey to 
participate in a conference for the ad- 
justment of the Russo-Austrian conflict. 
The English proposal for a eonferenee 
was handed here on July 27 through the 
AmbasBador, The Foreifrn Secretary in 
a conversation with Sir E. Goschen, in 
which he charaeterlaed the proposed 
method as unsuitable, declared that ac* 
cording to his information from Russia, 
H. Sazonoff was prepared for a direct 
esEchange of opinion with Count Bereh- 
told, and that direct discussion between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna might lead to 
a satisfactory result. Therefore it would 
be best, Herr von Jagow said, to await 
this discussion. 

Sir £. Goschen reported this to Lon- 
don, and reeeived Sir Edward Grejr's an- 
swer, namely, that this would be a pro- 
cedure which was by far to be preferred 
to all others. At that time Sir Edward 
Grey agreed to tiie German standpoint 
and expressly put aside his proposal for a 
conference. We especially pursued our 
mediatory action at Vienna in a form 
which appveaehed to the last degree the 
line of what was consonant with our alli- 
ance. On July 29 the German Ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg reported that M. 
Sasonoff had announced to him that the 
Vienna Cabinet categorically declinoi! a 
direct discussion. Therefore, nothing 
else remained than to return to the pro- 
* poaal of Sir Ekiward Grey for a converw 



sation of four. As the Vienna Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, declared itself prepared 

to agree to a direct exchanpe of opinion 
with St. Petersburg, it was obvious that 
a misunderstanding prevailed. 

I telegraphed to Herr von Tschirschky, 
our Ambassador in Vienna, that we could 
not expect that Austria-Hungary should 
negotiate with Serbia, with whom she 
was in a state of war. But the refusal of 
any exchanjro of opinion with St. Peters- 
burg would be a bad blunder. Though 
we were ready to fiilfill our duty as an 
ally, we must decline to be drawn into a 
world conflagration by Austria-Hungary 
ignoring our advice. Herr von Tschir- 
sdiky answered that Count Berchtold 
had declared that, in fart, a m's inder- 
standing prevailed on the Russian side. 
The Anstro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg had at once received cor- 
responding instruttions. When in Eng- 
land shortly before the war excitement 
increased and serious doubts became loud 
otmceming our endeavors for the preser- 
vation of peace, I published this incident 
in the English press. And now the in- 
sinuation is spread that this incidoit 
never took place at all, and that the in- 
struction.s to Herr von Tschirschky were 
inventions in order to mislead public opin- 
ion. You will agree with me that this 
accusation is not woi thy of reply. 

After clearing up thf above-mentioned 
misunderstandings conversations began 
between St. Petersburg and Vienna, until 
they found a conclusion by general mobil- 
ization of the Russian Army. I repeat 
that we carried on direct conversation 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg with 
the utmost vi^ror and success. The as- 
sertion that we, by a refusal of the Eng- 
lish proposal of a conference, are guilty 
of this war belongs to tlie category of 
calumnies behind which our enemies wish 
to hide their own guilt. War became 
unavoidable solely by a Russian mobil- 
ization. We shall emerge as victoriously 
from the fifjht against these calumnies 
as from the great fight on the battle- 
field. Our and tiie Austro-Hungarian 
troops have reached the frontiers in the 
east defined by the Congress of Poland. 
Both now have the task of administering 
the country. For centuries geographical 
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and political fate has forced the Germans 
and Poles to fipht afjainst each other. 
The recollection of these old differences 
does not diminith reapect before the pas- 
sion of patriotism and tenacity with 
which the Polish people defends its old 
Western civilization and its love of in- 
dependence in the severe sufferings from 
Russoism, and a love which is maintained 
also through the misfortune of this war. 

I hope that today's occupation of the 
Polish frontiers against the E^at repre- 
sents the beginning of a development 
which will remove old contrasts between 
Germans and Poles, and will lead the 
country liberated from the Raasian yoke 
to a happy future, so that it can foster 
and develop the individuality of its na- 
tional life. The coi uit r y oeenpied by ns 
will be justly administered by us, with 
the assistance of its own population. As 
far as possible we will try to adjust the 
unavoidable ditf lenities of vmt, and will 
heal the womids iritidi Russia has in- 
flicted on the country. 

This war, the longer it lasts, will leave 
Europe bleeding from a thousand wounds. 
The world which will then arise shall and 
will not look as our enemies dream. They 
strive for the restitution of the old 
Europe, with powerless Germany as a 
tributary of a friprantic Russian Empire. 
No, this gigantic world's war will not 
bring bade the old bygone situation. A 
new one most arise. If Europe shall come 
to peace it can only be possible by the 
inviolable and strong position of Ger- 
many. The English policy of the balanee 
of power must disappear, beeanse it is, 
as the English poet, Shaw, recently said, 
a hatching of other wars. When our 
Ambassador on Aug. 4 took leave of Sir 
Edward Grey, the latter said that this 
war which had broken out between Eng- 
land and Germany would at the conclu- 
sion of peace enable him to do us more 
valuable services than the neutrality of 
England would allow him. [General 
laughter.] Before his eyes the giant vic- 
torious Russia rose, and perfaapa behind 
it defeated Germany. Then weakened 
Germany would have been good enough 
to iM a vassal of her helper England. 

Germany must thus oonaolidate» 
stmgthon, and somva hor pcaitioa so 



that other powers can never again think 
of a policy of isolation. For our and 
other people's protection we must gain 
the freedom of the seas, not as England 
did, to role over them, but that they 
should serve equally all peoples. We will 
be, and will remain, the shield of peace 
and freedom of big and small nations. 
We do not menace the little peoples of 
Germanic race. How busily arc the dip- 
lomats of the Quadruple Entente engaged 
in influencing the Balkan peoples by tell- 
inpr them that the victory of the central 
powers would throw them into slavery, 
while tiw triumph of the Quadruple En- 
tente would bring them freedom, inde- 
pendence, gain in territory, and eco- 
nomical thrift. It is only a few years 
ago that the hunger for power of Russia 
created, under the motto, " The Balkans 
for the Balkan people," the union which 
soon decayed through her favoring the 
Serbian breach of agreement toward 
Bulgaria. The German and Austro-Hun- 
jrarian victories in Poland have freed the 
Balkans from Russian pressure. Eng- 
land was once the protector of the Bal- 
kans. As the ally of Russia she can only 
be the oppressor of their independence. 

Hardly another great people in the last 
century has endured such sufferings as 
the Cormans. and yet we can love this 
fate which gave us in such sufferings 
the spirit to aooomplish gigantic deeda. 
For the empire, at last united, every year 
of peace was a gain, because we made 
best progress without war. We do not 
want war. Germany never strove for 
supremacy in Europe. Her ambition was 
to he predominant in peaceful competi- 
tion with great and small nations in 
works for the general welfare of civili- 
zation. This war has shown of what 
greatness we are capable, relying on our 
own moral strength. The power that 
gave OS the inner strength we cannot 
employ otherwise than in the direction of 
freedom. We do not hate the peoples who 
have been driven Into war by their Gov- 
ernments. We shall hold on through the 
war till those peoples demand peaco from 
the really guilty, till the road becomes 
free for tin new liberated Europe, free 
of French intrigues, Muscovite desire of 
eonquest, and English guardianship. 
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Reply to the Germam Chancellor 

By Sir Edward Grey 
8eer$ianf of StaU for Fertign Affain of Great Britahi 



To th0 EdUor of Th0 London Daily Tohgroph: 

SIR: There are some points in the 
speech of the German Chancellor, 
nacte iMt WMkt wMeh may, I 
think, ba anitaUy dealt with in a 
letter to the press, pendinp the fuller 
review of the situation which may be 
appropriate to loina other metiiod and 
time. I will atato the facts and the re- 
flections they suprtrest as briefly and 
clearly as I can, and ask you to be good 
enough to make th«n public: 

1. The Belgian record of convenatimi 

with the British Military Attach6 was 
published by Germany last Autumn to 
prove that Belgium had trafficked her 
neutrality with us and was, in eCfeet, in 
a plot with U8 against Germany. 

The conversation of which most use 
has been made was never reported to 
the Foreign Office, nor, as far as records 
show, to the War Office at the time, and 
we saw a record of it for the first time 
when Germany published the Belgian 
record. But it bears on the face of it 
that it referred only to the continecncy 
of Belgium being attacked, that the en- 
try of the British into Belgium would 
take place only after the violation of 
Belgian territory by Germany, and that 
it did not commit the British Govern- 
ment No convention or agreement ex- 
isted between the British and Belgian 
Governments. Why does the German 
Chancellor mention these informal con- 
versations of 1906 and ignore entirely 
that in April, 1013. 1 told the Belgian Min- 
ister most emphatically that what we de- 
sired in the case of Belgium, as in that of 
other neutral countries, was that their 
neutrality should be respected and that as 
long as it was not violated by any other 
power we should certainly not send troops 
ourselves into their torritory? 

Let it be remembered that the first use 
made by Germany of the Belgian docu- 



ment was to rharpe Belgium with bad 
faith to Germany. What is the true 
story? On July 29, 1914, the Gennan 
Chancellor tried to bribe us by a promise 
of future Belgian independence to become 
a party to the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality by Germany. On the outbreak of 
war he described the Belgian treaty as a 
scrap of paper, and the German Foreign 
Secretary explained that Germany must 
go through Belgium to attack Prance, be- 
cause she could not afford the time to do 
otherwise. The statement of Herr von 
Jagow is worth quoting again : " The Im- 
perial Government had to advance into 
France by the quickest and easiest way, 
so as to be able to get well ahead with 
their operations and endeavor to strike 
some decisive blow as early as possible. 
It was a matter of life and death for 
them, as, if they had gone by the more 
southern route, they could not have hoped, 
in view of the paucity of roads and the 
strength of the fortresses, to have got 
through without formidable opposition, 
entailing great loss of time. This loss of 
time would have meant time gained by the 
Russians for bringing up their troops to 
the German frontier. Rapidity of action 
was the great German asset, while tiiat 
of Russia was an inexhaustible supply of 
troops." In the Reichstag, too, on Aug. 
4, 1<J14, the German Chancellor stated, in 
referring to the violatimi of the neutrality 
of Belgium and Luxemburg: " The wrong 
— I speak openly — the wrong we thereby 
commit we will try to make good as soon 
as our military aims have been attained." 

The violation of Belgian neutrality was 
therefore deliberate, although Germany 
had actually guaranteed that neutrality, 
and surely there has been notiiing more 
despicably mean than the attempt to 
justify it ex posto facto by bringing 
against the innocent and inoffensive Bd- 
gian Government and people the totally 
false charge of having plotted against 
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Gmamj. The Gennan Chancellor does 
not emphasize in his latest speech that 
charge, which has been spread broad- 
cast acalntt Bdgfann. Is it wUbdrawnf 
And, if so, will Germany make reparation 
for the cruel wrong done to Belgium? 

2. The negotiations for an Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement in 1912, referred to by 
the German Chancellor, were brought to 
a point at which it was clear that they 
could have no success unless we in effect 
gave » pnnnise of absolvts nmrtrality 
while Germany remained free under her 
alliances to take part in European war. 
This ean, and shall, be explained by 
publishing an account of the negotiations, 
taken from tbs rscords in the Foreign Of- 
fice. 

8. The Chancellor quotes an isolated 

sentence fnm my spsed t of Aug. 3, 
1914, to prove that we were ready for 
war. In the very next sentence, which 
ho might have qaoted but does not qnote, 
I said: "We are going to suffer, I am 
afraid, terribly in this war, whether we 
are in it or whether we stand aside." I 
leave it to any ono ontsido GwiBany in 
any neutral country to settle for himself 
whether those are the words of a man 
who had desired and planned European 
war, or of one who had labored to avert 
it. The extent of the German Chancel- 
lor's misapplication of the isolated sen- 
tence which ho qnotos will be obvious to 
any one who reads ths full context of the 
speech. 

As to the other statement attributed 
to me; not even when we were perfectly 
free, when Japan, who was our ally, 
had not entered the war, and when we 
were not pledged to other allies as we 
are now by fha agreement of Sept 5, 
1914, did I say anything so ridiculous or 
untrue as that it was in the interest of 
Germany tiiat we had gone to war and 
with the object of restraining Rnssia. 

4. The war would have been avoided 
if a conference had. been agreed to. Ger- 
many on the flimsiest pretext shut the 
door against it I would wreck nothing 
on a point of form, and expressed myself 
ready to acquiesce in any method of 
mediation that Germany coold suggest if 
mine was not acceptable. Mediation, I 
said, was ready to come into operation by 
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any method that Germany thovfht 

possible, if only Germany wooldpnsB the 
button in the interests of peace. 

The German Chancellor, according to 
his speech, encouraged nothing except di- 
rect discussion between Vienna and Pe- 
trograd. But what chance had that of 
success when, as we heard afterward, the 
German Ambassador at Vienna was ex- 
pressing the opinion that Russia would 
stand aside, and conveying to bis col- 
leagues the impression that he desired 
war from the first, and that his strong 
personal bias probably colored his action 
there? 

Some day, perhaps, the world will know 
what really passed between Germany 
and Austria respecting the ultimatum to 

Serbia and its consequences. 

It has become only too apparent that 
in the proposal of a conference which 

we made, which Russia, France, and Italy 
agreed to, and which Germany vetoed, 
lay the only hope of peace. And it was 
such a good hope! Serbia had accepted 
nearly all of the Austrian ultimatum, se- 
vere and violent as it was. The points 
oatstanding could have been settled hsn- 
orably and fsirly in a conference in a 
week. Germany ought to have known, 
and must have known, that we should 
take the same straight and lumorabla 
part in it that she her.self recognised WO 
had taken in the Balkan conference, 
working not for diplomatic victory of a 
group but for fair settlement, and ready 
to side against any afh rnpt to exploit 
the conference unfairly to the disadvan- 
tage of Germany or Austria. 

The rrfusal of a conference by Geir> 

many, though it did not decide British 
participation in the war, did, in fact, de- 
cide the question of peace or war for 
Europe and sign llio death wanaat of 
the many hundreds of thousands who 
have been killed in this war. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Em- 
peror of Russia proposed to the German 

Emperor that the Austro-Serb dispute 
should be settled by The Hague Tri- 
bunal. 

Is tintre one candid soul in Oermany 
and Austria^Hungary who^ looking back 
ca the past year, does not regret that 
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neither the British nor RoMion proposal 

was accepted? 

5. And what is the German program 
as we gather it from the speech of the 
Chancellor and public utterances in Ger- 
many now? Germany to control the des- 
tiny of all other nations; to l>e "the 
shield of peace and freedom of big and 
small natkms **<— those are the Chancel- 
lor's words — an iron peace and a free- 
dom under a Prussian shield and under 
German supremacy. Germany supreme, 
Germany alone would be free— free to 
break international treaties; free to 
crush when it pleased her; free to refuse 
all mediation; free to go to war when it 
suited her; free, when she did go to war, 
to break again all rules of civilization 
and humanity on land and at sea; and, 
while she may act thus, all her commerce 
at sea is to remain as f^ in time of war 
as all ( nmmerce hi in time nt peaflOi 
Freedom of the sea may I* a very rea- 
sonable subject for discussion, definition, 
and agreement between nations aftw this 
war; but not by itself alone, not while 
there is no freedom and no security 
against war and German methods of war 
on land. If there are to be guarantees 
against future war, let them be equal. 



comprehensive, and effective guarantees 

that bind Germany as wdl aS Other na- 
tions, including ourselves. 

Germany is to be supreme. The free- 
dom of other nations is to be that whidi 
Germany metes out to them. Such is ap- 
parently the conclusion to be drawn from 
the German Chancellor's speech; and to 
this the German Minister of Finance 
adds that the heavy burden of thousands 
of millions must be borne through dec- 
ades, not by Germany, but by those whom 
she is pleased to call the instigators of 
the war. In other words, for decades to 
come Germany claims that whole nations 
who have resisted her should labor to 
pay her tribute in the form of war in- 
demnities. 

Not on sudi terms can peace be con- 
eluded or the life of other nations than 
Germany be free, or even tolerable. The 
speeches of the German Chancellor and 
Finance Minister make it apipear that 
Germany is fighting for supremacy and 
tribute. If that is so, and as long as it 
is so, our allies and we are fighting, and 
must fight, for the right to live, not im- 
der German supremacy, but in real free- 
dom and safety. Your obedient servant, 

B.GREY. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 26, 191S. 



How Germany Saved Her Merchant fleet 

Godfrey Isaacs, Managing Director of MttreonPw Wirehas Telegraph Com- 
pany, Ltd., at its last annual meeting in Lo)itfo:i n lnUui Innc the Germans trit d 
to save their mercantile marine by a icireUss tncssnge sent out at 5 o'clock on 
Aug. 4, seven hours before war waK drrlnrcd. Germany*^ eha>in of wirehn 
•tattons in all her rolonien cost her £2,000,000. He said: 

In the lipht of what subsequently happened, you will probably say that it 
was a very bad investment; but you wouhi be mistaken. Yovi \m 1 remember 
that this country declared war on Germany at midnight on Aug. 4 last. At 
6 o'cloclc in the afternoon of Aug. 4 Germany sent out a message to all its wire- 
less .stations, which passed that message on from one to another, and sent it out to 
sea, covering a radius of something like 2,000 miles or more — a message to this 
effect: 

War declared upon England. 

Make aa qiitckly aa you can for a neutral port. 

By that message, which occupied but a few minutes, Germany contrived to 
save the greater part of its mercantile marine. If it had but saved one of its 
big ships— the Vaterland or any one of that class — it would have paid for the 
whole cost of these wireless stations. We all know that it was a great deal 
more than that, and it did a great deal more than send this message to its 
mercantile marine. But I don't think I am permitted to go further or to tell 
you any more than I have told you with regard to the saving of the mercantile 
marine. 
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Billions for Germany^s War 



By Karl Helfferich 
Gtnmtan Seetvtam of the Trea8ur$ 

Thfi subjoined spe«>ch by Karl Helfferich, Oermany's Treasurer, was made In the 
Reichatu^,' on Aur. 20, 1U15. It preceded the addition of f7.noO,OOQ.O0O to the ftrst Oerman 
war loans :ui)ountinK to f5,000,000,0oa The ^eech ts translated from the otflolal Oerman 
▼erbatlm report. 



QUESTION OF MEMBER, Dr. 
LIEBKNECHT (Social Demo- 
crat) — Is the Government, in 
earn of oomapoiiding readineu 
of the other btUlgwraBtB, ready, on the 
basis of the renunciation of annexations 
of every kind, to enter into immediate 
peaee negotiations? 

SECRETARY OF STATE von JAGOW 
— believe that 1 shall meet the wishes 
of the great majority of this House if I 
decUme to answor the <iue8tion of the 
member, Dr. Liebknecht, as at the pres- 
ent time injudicious. [Energetic storm of 
" Bravos." Member Dr. Liebknecht 
cries: **We wnnt peace!*' Resoundine 
merriment.] 

There follows the second consideration 
of the supplementary statement of the 
eoets of flie ma, 

COUNT WESTARP, (Conservative,) 
bringing in the report — In the case of 
the loan which we last voted, a contribu> 
tion of flOOfiOOfiOO marks was set aside 
for the nursing of maternity cases and 
for the support of the wounded and the 
unemployed. The Government has prom- 
ised to increase this fund this time also. 
It has been raised chiefly for the support 
of maternity cases. Unemployment has 
not developed to such a degree that large 
sums have had to be applied for it, but 
this is always possible in the future. 
The commission has decided unanimously 
to recommend to you the granting of the 
lean. The commission is convinced that 
not one of our enemies is up to the pres- 
ent willing to give up the plan of annihi- 
lating Germany, to say nothing of being 
ready to make peace, on the basis of our 
just demands after this war which has 
been forced upon us. The commission 
considers tiw way proposed for raising 
the ooets of tiie war satisfaelory. It has 



also convinced itself that our national 
economy is in a position to bear the new- 
ly proposed loan, and that in the furthest 
circles of the nation there exist the will 
and the joyful readiness to raise the 
loan. Greater sacrifices than the great- 
est financial sacrifices are made by our 
brothers in the field, offering their lives 
to save our fields from devastation. The 
whole German people is firmly deter- 
minedp in this battle, so long as it lasts, 
to offer every further sacrifice, mitil we 
reach a peace which shall correspond to 
the just requirements of the security and 
the fntore of the German Empire. [Loud 
applause.] In the name of the commis- 
sion, I ask for an acceptance of the 
measure before you which shall be as 
nearly as possible vnanimoaa. [Applause 
on all sides.] 

THE SPEECH. 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
HELFFERICH: In itself the proposition 
liefore yon needs no vindication nor proof. 
But, as we stand on the threshold of the 
second year of the war, we wish to give 
to the German people, to neutrals, and 
also to the world of our enemies, a pict- 
ure of our financial situation. Up to the 
present, for war purposes, the Reichstag 
has granted 20,000,000,000 marks, ($6,- 
000^000,000,) and with the present propo- 
sition the total will be 30,000,000,000, 
($7,500,000,000.) One has often the im- 
pression that in this war we have in 
some degree lost the sense of large flg^ 
ures. [" Quite right! "] We must seek 
new standards. The 20,000,000,000 marks 
granted so far represent approximately 
the value of the German railroad system* 
with all adjuncts, and the entire rolling 
stock. [" Hear, hear! "] In spite of this 
we already need an increase of the ex- 
istsat credits, in viev of Am enomxras 
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and constantly inereasinir atrain on all o«nr 

powers in this inexorable battle for the 
life and future of our people. Each 
month the war devours the mighty sum 
of 2.000,000,000 marks, ($600,000,000.) 
[" Hear, hear! "] This amount, which one 
month of war now costs, is a third higher 
than tha entire cost of the war of 1870- 
71. [Loud cries of " Hear, hear! "] We 
wish to look these fig^ures and the truth 
in the eyes un terrified. We shall con- 
sent to no self-deception as to the grtBt- 
ness of the nndertakinprs which h i\ ( > r t 
to be performed, as to the wti^'-ht of 
the sacrifices which have yet to be made. 
V* Quite rightl <*] It is a frightfal time 
that is laid upon the German people and 
the whole world. We shall not meet this 
time with big words. [Assent on all 
sides.] We most be sober and come to a 
clear understanding that the second year 
of the war Mrill be more difficult than the 
first New problems stand before vs, 
old problems become more difficnll But 
we must remember that the means which 
are necessary to carry the matter through 
become constantly greater than the 
means expended up to the present. How- 
ever heavy all these problems may be, 
we shall not and can not draw back from 
them. The German people knew from 
the beprinninp: of the war what sacrifices 
must be made in this war. Every Ger- 
man knows today also why these sacri- 
fices are made and 

THAT THET WILL NOT BE MADE IN 

VAIN. 

[Loud applanse.] The best foundation 
for this proposition is the nnanimoos will 
of the pei^Ie to proseeate the war to a 

victorious end, to a peace for which we 
can answer before ourselves, our children 
and grandchildren. [Lood applanse.] 
But we are not so far yet that our ene- 
mies are compelled to declare them- 
selves defeated; they are still struggling, 
although hard hit, against the thought 
that their cause is lost, that they may 
soon be compelled to save what can be 
saved and to offer na security for the 
future. So long as our enemies do not 
consent to draw the necessary conse- 
quences from our invincibility and from 
onr victories, arms are oar only means to 
convince them, [** Qoite rightl "] so long 



must and shall we make every sacrifice 

that the war imposes on us. For the rais- 
ing of the credit now proposed, this time 
also the method of a loan will be taken. 
The grounds that I brought forward in 
March to show that war taxes, so long 
as this is practicable, should not be in- 
troduced continue to exist today. We 
are unwillir.^^ to raise by taxation the 
heavy burden which our people bears so 
long as there is no imperious necessity 
for this. A heavier burdening of the 
consumer would, with the already high 
prices, be as great a mistake as a heavier 
burdening of commerce. The direct taxes 
will be raised hereafter in part in the 
separate States of the empire and will be 
followed up more strictly. Concerning 
the 

WAR PROFIT TAXES 
I can say this: In the conference of 

the Finance Ministers of the States of 
the empire, a fundamental unanimity of 
opinion was reached. It is a question 
of a proposed law, which must be thor- 
oughly worked out in detail, for the mat- 
ter is not yet so far matured. Accord- 
ing to onr view, the raising of such a tax 
— I say expressly raising — can only be 
carried on after the conclusion of the 
war, for only then will it be possible for 
thoee concerned to see clearly the finan- 
cial changes which the war has brought 
to them. The Governments of the States 
of the empire are convinced that the 
establishment of the idea of war profit 
taxation without objection is a fiscal im- 
possibility. And on the other hand, the 
confederated Governments are of the 
opinion that all those who, during the 
period of the war, in contrast \y\th the 
great mass of their fellow-nationals, 
have been in a position to increase their 
means to a consid( ral)1e degree, are also 
in a position, and under an oblipation 
to contribute to the burden of the war 
in a larger degree than throogh the ordi- 
nary taxes. ["Bravo!"] Our leaning has 
been toward the imperial property in- 
crease tax. Property increase through 
inheritance from near relations shall re- 
main free from taxation, and on this 
point there is complete harmony. The 
special tax on war profits as a contribu- 
tion to the cost of tile war shall be pay- 
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able not only in caah but alao kf war loan 

certificates. Therefore the expectation 
or apprehension of such taxation need 
keep BO one tnm aubaeribinir to tha ivar 
loan. [Great hilarity.] All countries 
have had to have recourse to loans. Even 
England, which, in the first months of 
flia war, proudly annonnead that war ax- 
penses would be financed to a considera- 
ble extent by taxation has now come to 
another view. It is well known that by 
raiainff flia ineoma tax, by the tax on 
beer and the tax on tea, England last 
Autumn covered only some 5 per cent, of 
the cost of tiia first year of the war. A 
second project waa given up in the Spring 
of the present year, without noise or 
discussion. And if the Government takes 
under consideration the question of tax- 
ing wages, which have up to the present 
remained free from taxation, it meets 
with so much resistance that the fate of 
tha andartaUng cyinot ramain in doobt 
If we wish to have the power to settle 
the terms of peace according to our 
necessities and our requirements, then 
wa mast not f argat tha qoastion of coat. 
[*• Quite right ! "] We must have in view 
that the whole future life activity of our 
people, so far as this is at all possible, 
shall be free from burdens. V* Quite 
right! "] 

THE LEADEN WEIGHT OF BILLIONS 
has been earned by the instigators of this 
war; in the future, lot tham, rather than 
we, drag them about after them. [Loud 
anii^us^-] know well that it is a 

qiMStion here of a problem of unusual 
difficulty, but everything Uiat can ba 
done in this direction will be dona. 
[" Bravo! "] The granting of the war 
credit has as its counterpart the realiza- 
tion of this credit by the floating of tha 
loan. The public knows that the issue of a 
third war loan is imminent. Our prepa- 
rations are to a great degree made. In 
a few days an invitation to subscribe win 
appear in the newspapers. Toward cov- 
ering the previous expenditures, there 
were also available the war treasure which 
was In existence before the outbreak of 
the war, and the balances of the Imperial 
Treasury. In the same manner the sur- 
plus of tha aeeonnt of tha ordinary 
bodgat of tha last flaaa yoar waa davoted 



to the same end. In March I estimated 
the surplus at 38,000,000 marks, but the 
final statement showed that it amounted 
to 219fi(»jm marfca. [<*Hsar, haarll 
That is a very fair sum, but for the fur- 
ther conduct of the war we need much 
more considerable means. The material 
forcca which gave to tha first two loans 
a result out of propor(ior) to all expecta- 
tions, are today as firm and strong as 
ever. The enormous sums which the em- 
pire required have ramatnad almost wliol- 
ly within the country, thoy have gone to 
our soldiers, to our agriculturists, to our 
industry, to both workman and amploy- 
ars* and in part 

HAVE BECOME A NEW RESERVE 

CAPITAL. 

You can convince yourselves of this if 
you axamfaia the development of our loan 
banks. At the time of the firat larga 

payment on the second war loan pay- 
ments into the loan banks amounted to 
1,500,000,000 matte and more. Faymanta 
from the loan banks amounted to 536,- 
000,000 marks in advances, which were 
devoted to the aim of making paymenta 
on tha war loan. In tha interval pay- 
ments from the loan banks have dimin- 
ished to 292,000,000 marks. This is not 
more than 3 per cent, of the total amount 
of the second war loan. (" Hear, hear! "] 
I wish our enemies would also say, " Hoar, 
hear." [Laughter.] It is spread abroad 
by our anamlas that tha success of our 
war loans is only an illusion, that they 
are financed with bills of exchange of 
the loan banks. [Laughter.] I happen 
to have here Tha Daily Telegraph, a rel»> 
tively decent sheet. ['* Hear, hear! "] In 
it it is related that our loan banks accept 
everything that is brought to them, down 
to toothpiete and ehaf ing dishes. [Langl»> 
ter.] You may laugh at this, but you 
must also clearly understand that these 
systematically propagated calumnies, 
thasa depreeiationa of our financial pool- 

tion and of cvcryfhing fhaf happens in 
Germany, work great detriment to us in 
neutral lands, and it is altogether to oar 
interest that this web of lies concerning 
our finances should be torn to pieces. 
[" Quite right! "] The German people may 
be proud of our savings banka. In 1918 
thair dspoaito Ineraasad a billion marks. 
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In 1914, in spite of the state of war, the 
deposits increased 900,000,000 marks, al- 
though considerable payments were made 
from the savings bank books on the first 
war loan. In the first six months of this 
year the increase amounted to almost a 
billion and a half marks. [" Hear, hear!"] 
Of course, the amonnt was almost wboUy 
applied to payments of the war loan on 
the part of the savings banks, these pay- 
ments amounting to 1,800,000,000 marks. 
But today it can be said that the savings 
banks are once more completely intact; 
they have a balance of 20,000,000,000 
marks more than at any time previous to 
the outbreak of the war. Matters stand 
equally favoralile with reprard to the 
banks. Here, also, after the heavy pay- 
ments made on aeeoont of the second war 
loan, capital has reached its former level, 
and even risen above it. The fluidity of 
money is a si^ni of financial strength and 
health, and to some degree it took the 
direction of Stock Exchange speculation. 
But a slight hint was sufficient to bring 
a check to tfiis tendency and to broaden 
the understanding that there are better 
possibilities today for the oie of money 
than speculations. 

ALL MONEnr BELONGS TO THE 
FATHERLAND. 

War loan stock is now the best form of 
capital. [Applause.] Free activity on 
the Stock Exchange has hitherto in 
reality confined itself within certain lim- 
its, and the first warning brought it to 
full recognition. Now, in the case of the 
third war loan, we are going to bring 
all our forces into motion and action. 
To this end we have still further ex- 
tended the organization which worked 
so well in the ease of the first two loans. 
To begin with, we shall bring all the Post 
Offices of the empire into the work of 
subscription, and we shall also allow 
fractional pajrments to 100 marks for the 
small subscriptions under 1,000 marks. 
We further hope, after the good and 
effective examples of the last loan, to 
enlist the co-operation of emfdoyers, in 
order that thej- may facilitate the par- 
ticipation of their workers and erap]<9es, 
in small subscriptions. Further, we shall 
give out intermediate certificates, in or^ 
der that the subscriber to the ktan may 



have something in his hands as soon as 
possible. The ces=ation of the issue of 
intermediate certificates in the case of 
the second loan caused undesirable situa- 
tions. We shall enlist co-operation for 
the new loan to an even larjrer degree 
than in the case of the first two. But 
sensational advertisement, sudi as Eng- 
land employs in floating her war loans, 
we shall avoid. [Applause.] It does not 
suit German taste to involve the serious 
matter of war in circus advertisements. 
[" Quite right! "] And we do not need, as 
England does, to tell our subscribers that 
thev are conferring a favor on the Fa- 
therland when they subscribe for the 
loan. The German does not make pres- 
ents or give alms to his Fatherland, but 

HE FULFILLS HIS DUTY. 

[Loud applause.] Instead, we shall, as 
hitherto, bring the widest possible cir- 
cles into co-operation fai the work of 

floating the loan; the representatives of 
the local Governments, the clergy, and, 
brfore an, we count on you, the chosen 
representatives of the people. The ad- 
ministration of imperial finance will sup- 
port you to the utmost of its power. As 
far as concerns the interest on the new 
loan, we shall remain on the simple, 
straight path which has hitherto brought 
us such eateellent results. The 5 per 
cent, war loan is the most genuinely na- 
tional paper that Germany has ever had. 
[" Quite right! "] We shall only raise 
slightly the price of issue, thanks to our 
financial strength. For the rest, we 
shall leave experimenting with alluring 
financial tricks and sensational attrac- 
tions to our opponents. The certain feel- 
ing of strength and power shows itself 
always in simplicity. [Applause.] We 
can be all the more proud of our finan- 
cial situation when we look at it in com- 
parison with the financial relations of our 
enemies. According to exact investiga- 
tion.s. the total costs of this world war 
for all participants are estimated to run 
to about nno,000,000 marks ($75,000,000) 
daily. [" Hear, hear! "] This makes about 
8,000,000,000 marks a month, and for the 
year in round numbers, 

ABOUT A HUNDRED BILLIONS. 
£" Hear, hear I" j This is the greatest de- 
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gtniction of values and dtelOMtlOO Of 
values that the world has ever seen. Of 
•ingle countries, until a short time ago, 
Germany had borne the heaviest burden. 
But since then England has outstrif^Md 
OS. There the daily expenditures for war 
purposes have reached the total of £4,- 
000,000, that is, more than dOfiWifiOO 
marks. [** Hear, hear! "] We shall not 
prudpe to England, which places so hij?h 
the idea of the " record," this superiority, 
Pangfater,] especially sinee the English 
themselves have the fcerutfr that we are 
accomplishing more with smaller means. 
Only a short time ago a member ci the 
English upper house said that he had 
the impression that a pound went fur- 
ther in Germany than three pounds in 
England. Hear, hear! I could give 
examples of the truth that in cortain 
fields the Lord underestimated these re- 
lations to a noteworthy degree. [Re- 
newed cries of " Hear, bear! 'H Astotiie 
totals of the two ^oups of bel1igerents» 
taken in round numbers, the expenditures 
fall as follows: To the coalition of our 
enemies fall nearly two-thirds of all ex- 
pcnditurcs, to us and our allies a little 
more than one-third of the cost of the 
war. [" Hear, hear!"] Of the belligerent 
coantries, up to the present only Ger- 
many, England, and Austria-Hunprary 
have covered an amount worth mention- 
ing of their war costs by long-term con- 
solidated loans. England has raised from 
18,000,000,000 to 11), 000,000,000 marks, of 
which some 12,U0U,U0O,O0O to 13,000,000,- 
000 should hft paid in. We stand today at a 
paid-up total of 13,000,000,000, and with 
the impending war loan, as I confidently 
hope, also with regard to subscriptions, 
and the sums assured for the prosecution 
of the war, we are ahead of every one. 
Our ally Austria- Hungary has a long- 
term loan of nearly 8,000,000,000 kroner 
($1,000,000,000) on the marlcet, which, in 
view of the condition of industry, national 
wealth and national prosperity in Aus- 
trte-Hungary, 

DBSBKVB8 THE HIGHEST BECOGNI- 
TIOM. 

(Loud cries of "BvaTOl**] In order to 

make this clear to you, I compare France, 
which remains far behind the sums which 



I have hitherto named. The net return 
of her lonp-term loan, the Obii^ration de 
defense national, today hardly reaches 
2,000,000,000 francs, (1400,000,000.) some- 
thing like one-quarter of what Austria- 
Hunprary has up to the present done in 
the domain of long-term loans. All the 
rest of her financial war needs Fmace 
has supplied by short-term credits, 8,000,- 
000,000 francs; she has borrowed 16,500,- 
000,000 francs from the Bank of France 
and, oa very oppressive terms, has ob- 
tained a credit of l.fiOO, 000.000 francs 
from England. Of Russia, Italy, and the 
smaller Entente powers I shall say noth- 
ing, for one should not be cruel without 
need even to one's enemies. [Ix)ud 
laughter.] Not only with reference to 
the amount of the sums, but also the way 
in which tiiey were raised, I think I can 
safely say that on this point also we 
have shown incontestable superiority. 
Fnmee^ 

THE LAND OF THE BENTIER, 

has hardly, so far, got as far as a regular 

loan, thebeforementioned obi if^ations were 
not offered for subscription, but were 
gradually sold like Treasury certificates. 
Lately, interest-bearing paper certifi- 
cates of 20 and 5 francs have been an- 
nounced. From time to time they are 
wont to talk of future great consolidated ' 
loans, but France has always dedded 
that the time for that had not come yet. 
And England, the land of 2^ per cent, 
consols, tried first with a 3H per cent, 
loan, of which indeed 7,500,000,000 marks 
was subscribed; but the loan which was 
issued at 95 went down already on the 
first day below the price of Issue, a sign 
that the loan was badly supported. In 
an hour of weakness the writer of The 
Times financial reports not long ago let 
out the fact that so much had been said 
about the brilliant result, that capitalists 
had not thoupht it necessary to show espe- 
cial zeal, so that the great banks imme- 
diately before closing had to make spe- 
cial efforts in order to save the situation. 
But the English market was burdened 
with it, and no further headway could be 
made. The loan which should have lasted 
until the end of July, was used up by 
the end of March. They helped thrai- 
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MhfM out with Trtamwy vuhmn^f^, 1>iit 
the press of buyers remained absent. 
Only very recently have they again un- 
d«rta]ctn Ch* •miMion of a tgrmt Uwn. 
Meanwhile 

THE MAN OF "SILVER BULLETS," 
Lloyd Georpe. has not found his confi- 
dence justified. The rate of interest was 
Mt at 4H per cent., which, togrether with 
the far-reachinpr riphts of conversion, 
means an actual interest basis of more 
than 4 per cent. The loan which, accord- 
ingr to the declaration of the Ctiancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Com- 
mons, was to cover the war needs until 
March, 1916, has brought some £600,000,- 
000; this amount will tiave been Qsed up 
by September, Even this result was only 
reached, for this I call The Times to wit- 
ness, l>ecaa8e the great banks decided on 
the last day — of course quite voluntarily 
[laiip'htorl — to raise their subscriptions 
to twice the amount of the previous sums. 
In an, in round numbers 1200,000,000 
were subscribed by the banks, althoufjh 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shortly before declared that he did not 
want a bank loan, but wanted a national 
loan. To this course of thin<rs in France 
and England I place this fact as a con- 
trast, that in our own case, with the two 
loans, the price never for a single day 
fell below the price of issue, but» on the 
contrary, 

ALWAYS KEPT ABOVE THE PRICE 
OF ISSUE, 

that we were able to issue the second 

loan at 1 per cent, higher than the first, 
and with the new loan we shall set the 
price of issue yet a little higher. If, 
then, the old proverb still has its meaning, 
that to make war you need money, then 
even our enemies will see how favorable 
our position is on the financial war stage 
also. If we consider the standard na- 
tional securities in England, France, and 
Germany before the war, we shall find 
that the 8 per cent French rente has 
fallen about 20 per cent., in England the 
3>A per cent, consols touched a low mark 
of 65, and have since fallen even lower. 
Our German national securities, on the 
contrary, show a fall of only 8 to 9 per 
cent. So in thia respect also wa cut the 



best figure. [" Bravo! "] But here also 
our enemies have invented false pre- 
tenses to prove that we are bleeding to 
death. Prom time to time the London 
Stock Exchange quotes our 3 per cent, 
imperial loans. A short time ago the 
Stock Exchange quoted them at 49 Vi. 
[Laughter.] In vain did I put mjrself to 
great trouble, by circuitous ways through 
neutral foreign countries, to buy German 
.Government loans at this excellent price. 
[Loud laughter.] Such an opportunity, I 
said to my<e!f, would never return. [Re- 
newed laughter.] But I did not succeed 
in obtaining a single stock certificate. 
[Prolonged laughter.] But such rates 
are not made for us, nor for the Knirlish, 
for they will not buy our paper, but for 
Messieurs the French. There the rate of 
49H is accepted with enthusiasm. 

A further favorable sign for us is that 
the Imperial Bank has raised its gold 
stock more than a billion marks since the 
war began. 

OUR GOLD RESERVE 

is today 5.4 per cent, better than in 
England and about 8 per cent, better than 
in France, but in spite of this firmly 
established fact, untruths are sent abroad 
in foreign lands on this point also. Thus 
The Times wrote that the increase of the 
stock of gold of the Imperial Bank is 
due to the fact that we took over the 
stock of gold of the Austro-Hungarian 
banks. [Laughter.] Of course, we are 
helping our allies financially also; our 
German banks have helped the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy to make certain 
financial transactions, in agreement with 
the direction of the empire; we have also 
in respect of the Turks, who are fighting 
so splendidly, [cries of " Bravo! "] ful- 
filled our financial duties as allies, and 
shall continue to do so. We have not hag- 
gled with our allies, we have not taken 
money fnm them. To regard oar allies 
as objects of expropriation is not the Ger- 
man way; that we leave to the Britons. 
[" Bravo! "] 

Now, as to our foreign rate of ex« 
chanjj-e. I took the trouble to show you 
earlier on what combination of circum- 
stances our foreign rate of exchange 
rests. Things have not improved, but 
they liave become no worse; the matter 
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stands in about the same condition as in 
the month of March. This after another 
half year of war is an advance, in spite 
of tho common proivorb that to be 8ta> 
tkmary is to recede. Meanwhfle the de- 
rision of the French and the English on 
this point has disappeared. Proud Eng- 
land is fighting a doubtful battle to 
maintain the exchanjre of sterlinp ag-ainst 
its ever-increasing depreciation. Recent- 
ly it has gone down about 5 per cent. 
[" Hear, hearl **} In March the exchange 
value of France was still at par. Today 
100 Swiss francs cost 110 French francs. 
In New York the depreciation is 16 per 
cent.; the French exchange is now worse 
than the German. But the French have 
a speedy consolation ready. The French 
Finance Minister Bibot has calmed the 
French in Paris with the following words: 
" There exists no deprecation of our 
credit; there are simply certain difficol- 
ties in paying." [Loud laughter.] Ae- 
cording to the report, these words were 
received with general expressions of 
*'Titebienl'' [Renewed laughter.] 

Now I come back to the chief and es- 
sential matter, to the root, which is 

THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS ON 
THE FINANCIAL STAGE. 
The secret does not lie in what Is gen- 
erally called wealth. In this the British 
Empire, and per head of population, 
France also excel us. The wealth of Ger- 
many does not rest on savings, it mnch 
more truly embraces our entire commer- 
cial and technical apparatus. It consists 
above all in our people's power of work, 
employed in war and for the war. What 
the war has consumed, is not our money, 
it is the sum of war material and means 
of support, which our people now, thank 
CSod* on its own soil, by straining every 
energy, is able to produce ever anew. 
The money we use, we do not use up, it is 
with mon^ as with the railroads which 
bring us the things we need. As the 
railroad cars roll along well filled to 
their destinations, so the money rolls 
out <it the Imperial Bank* and flows back 
into it again by way 9t tiie war loans. 
Good financing is as important for the 
conduct of the war as a good railway 
qrstem. But even the best railway qrs- 
tem woold be good for oothiiig, if there 



is nothing to transport, and the best 
money system is useless, if work does not 
produce the things which are needed to 
carry on the war. Where money rolls 
across the frontiers, in order to complete 
the war material and the supply of food, 
it does not roll back so easily, and inter- 
ruptions occur, such as we see in the case 
of our opponents. If our enemies wish to 
repair their gold machine and study our 
example, this will only profit them when 
they can imitate the power of production 
of our industry, when they can imitate 
our workers and employers in every 
branch of production. And this they 
cannot do, they can do it as little as they 
can imitate our army. [" Quite right! "] 
Much more belongs to this than insight 
bom of need. Thereto belong genera- 
tions of co-operation, thereto belongs 

AN IRON EDUCATION, 
thereto belongs consciousness of duty and 
discipline, thereto belongs a nationality 
welded together by a history of millen- 
niums. [Loud applause.] Against this 
nationality, the might and the malice 
of our enemies will be shattered. We 
carry the consciousness of victory wtthin 
us. We feel the promise of victory re- 
doubled within us in these days when, 
amid the thunder of our guns, enemy 
forts fall, where every one feels the ap- 
proach of great decisions, where the 
wing-flapping of world history is audible 
in the smallest hut also. We know the 
nation is saturated with the conscious- 
ness and the will to exert and to apply all 
its forces, as well in the contest in the 
field, and in the fight against the fotts, 
as in the war of industry. Therefore I 
hope that what you now grant, will be 
subscribed by the whole people. No one 
will exclude himself. They who have re- 
mained at home, will thereby contribute 
to bring us, by overwhelming successes, 
nearer to victory and to peace, the Ger- 
man peace which will pnfect the work 
of 1812 and 1870, the peace which shall 
assure to us and to our allies a lasting 
security, a peace which shall control the 
passions of turbulent peoples, and give to 
the German Nation the warrant to main- 
tain its place in the world, and to fulfill 
its rnis^oo. [Loud, long^eoatinued ap- 
plause.] 
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Personal Flrst-Hand Experiences of Men At or Near the Front 

Written in the burry and confusion of tli« camjMilsn, tbe aubloiiMd personal aoeounta ot 
•sperleneei by sotdlara and eyewltn«sreR at th« front, while at times inaccurate and Incom- 
plete, conv. y in ii iimatio rnimncr tlsi' vivid detrijls and atmosphere of the wai -iin atmosphere 
that must be lacking in tiie future histories of the conflict. Perhaps never in (he wars of the 
past have the scenes of tiu- < i.ish of .utfii. h i.t . ji bnju^ht so immediately and rfalisticaUy before 
the eyes of tb« world. Tbe letters from German soldiers appeared recently in tbe German 



With the Turks on the Plains of Troy 

From a German Officer^s Letter 



WE rode toward our positions in 
the direction of Troy. Tike 
tenrible uproar continued. Un- 
der special orders I took a ride 
along through the country. Those of the 
poor inhabitants who had still dared to re- 
main in the villages on the coast now be- 
gan their final and hasty retreat to the 
interior. Everywhere I met their carts 
loaded with their few belongings, the 
owners following on foot. I came to 
Tschiblak, a village in the neighborhood 
of the Trojan ruins. By the walls women 
and children were crowded in fear, hud- 
dled together immovable. I comforted 
as well as I was able their anxious 
spirits. Boundabont bnrst the shells. At 
every explosion a cry of fear from the 
natives, who believed the enemy coming 
ever closer. I had to ride on. Behind 
Troy then for several hoars I watched 

with the telescope the stretches of coast. 
Finally, toward 4 o'clock, came orders to 
ride forward toward Kum Kaleh. We met 
long columns of Turkish infantry on the 
march, with artillery between and am- 
munition carts. 

Finally, we safely found our way 
through the continual hail of aiiells and 
settled on a hill from which a pood deal 
of the region in which the battle was 
being fought oonld be observed. From 
dispatch riders and returning officers 
we gathered details. • • • About 
a division had landed — French Coluiual 
troops and Soiegalese. They had 
come ashore in small boats and soni^t 



to gain ground. • • • A portion 
of the Senegal negroes wanted to go 

over to their Turkish co-religionists and 
had hoisted a white flap. When the sipn 
of surrender wa.s noticed on the ships 
they fired from there into the ranks of 
their own fiphters. So only a few suc- 
ceeded in making their way to the side 
of the Turks. Those who came over told 
of preposterous tales. To give them en- 
thusiasm for the war the Enplish had 
told them the Turks had turned over to 
the Germans tho Holy Places of Islam, 
Mecca, and Medina, and England with 
the Allies was about to bring the blas- 
phemers to account and to win back these 
places so holy to the Moslems. 

Kum Kaleh was stormed ten times, 
bloody street fiprhts were continually tak- 
ing place in which the bayonet played the 
diief r51e. Toward 9 o'clock, when the 
tumult had reached its hcipht, the enemy 
was shooting like mad from his ships 
with high explosive shells and shrapnel, 
while two searchlights .lit up the scene of 
battle as with daylifrht and searched the 
ground behind. I received orders to 
bring up a battalion standing ready at 
Troy and to Ruide it through the 
swampy Meander plain toward Kum 
Kaleh. It was an adventurous ride in 
the pitdk-dark night; roads there were 
hardly at all, and we had to ride by 
guess. Finally, I safely reached my des- 
tination, and, more quickly than I had 
expected, |mt tbe battalion on the march 
and led it to the battlefield. No deeiskm 
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had been reached when I arrived there 
atmidniffht. • • * 

In the course of the afternoon of the 
next day the first prisonern came in — 
French territorials, including a Captain 
and ne^oes. The Captain had fought in 
Flanders, then in Southern Alsace. One 
thing could he gathered from the equip- 
awnt fonnd wHh wonndad and prisoners, 
that the \vho!e expedition had been fitted 
out to the smallest detail with all possible 
maaiM. Pnaervea in sreat qoantitiea, 
faultless clothinff and duraUe footwear, 



folding wire entanglements, all sorts of 
engineering tools» Inmenee masses of 
wine and foodstuffs. Even strong 
Flanders horses had been brought 
ashore. Especially excelleBt were the 
maps. » ♦ ♦ 

Toward evening came more booty and 
the joyful news that the enemy had been 
finally defeated, and, leaving handreds ef 
dea<!, had fled to his ?hips. .\s far as 
possible they had taken the fallen 
Frenchmen trith them, leaving the ne> 
Coes, apparently without eareeption. 



Attack on the Heights of the Meuse 

A Gemum Soldier^s Letter from the Field 



WHAT has happened here in recent 
days yon know from Hie news- 
papers, but thio mmgre words of 
the chief command give after all only a 
very incomplete conception of the notable 
work done liere. • • • 

The preparations had been completed. 
On the 24th of April at noon the dance 
was to begin. At S o'clock in the morn- 
ing the batttt^ began their fire; from 
10 to 11 heavy effective shooting was 
carried on in slow rhythm. .From 11 to 
12 deep qaiet Sharply at 12— away! 
Mortars, heavy and light field howitzers, 
field guns bellow all at once in salvos 
and an iron hail falls on the foremost 
trenches while other field batteries direct 
their fire behind these positions so that 
nothing shall be allowed to escape. Until 
18:20 all the guns fire for all they are 
worth. When you consider that even 
the more slowly working heavy howitzer.^ 
during these twenty minutes fired 250 
shots (as a battery) you can get some 
weak conception of this lovely rain of 
shells. Sharp on the dot of 12:20 the fire 
i^ transferred to the second line, sharply 
at 12:30 to the third, and after another 
twenty minutes behind the third, or, 
rather, that was how it was intended to 
be. Bat things eame ditferenfly. I must 
explain here that we, that is, the chief of 
artillery, (my General,) has direct wires 
to the general command, to the diief eomi- 



mand of the army, and to all points issu- 
ing commands to the infantry. Their 
ends all come together in our UtUe room 
where orders are given. 

MEUSE HEIGHXa 
I sit at the telephone: 

"12:20 — Our infantry moves to at- 
tack." 

Every one is keyed up to the Utmost. 
Will they get through with one rush? 
Will they get to close quarters? Will 
the ten minutes be sufficient for the 
second line of the enemy, usually the 
most to be feared? All this flashes like 
lightning through the brahi. 

The bell rings. 

" 12:24— The regiment has taken the 

first trench! '* 

A lighting np of all faee», bat yet 

they repress the flame of tlwt is 
ready to .spring up. 

" 12:32 — The enemy clears out of the 
aeeond trench I " 

" I2:.'^r> -Otir infantry ia presafaig into 
the second line." 

Now here and there a " Hurrah " can 
hardly be held hack. 

"12:44 — Our infantry has reached 
the third trench. Lay the fire ahead." 

** 12:50~The third trench is taken." 

"12:52 (report of the artillery ob- 
server who accompanies the storming 
troops and carries tiie tdephone forward 
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with him) — cannot get forward in 
tin np, Evnrything is filled with pris- 

12:62— Tnmsftr tiM fira aheMl 600 

meters; our men are not to be held! " 

And now the excitement breaks loose. 
Hurrah, and again hurrah. 

That's how our field-srsys slomi 
Five months of work building: defenses 
against them and in twenty minutes these 
splendid fellows were through. The ar- 
tillery, according to onanimous ofrinioii, 
had made fizst-cslass praparatifm, aad 



his Excellency said, beamingly: "The 
wire entanglement« hung in the trees! " 
And then comes the report that makes 
the artfllenrman feel his heart leap: 

" 12:^9— We have the first two guns." 

"1:20 — Send forward six limbers to 
take away captured cannon!" And so 
it went on. Total reeolt of the first 
day that brought us nearly to the edge 
of the heights: 1,600 prisoners, 17 guns. 
The losses on this day were compara- 
tively light, as the enemy was eompktely 
swamped in the rush. 



Epinal 



A German Letter from the Front 



MORE than nine months now we have 
been in the enemy's country. Nine 
months! We have seen the harvest 
brought in, in part also go to ruin. 
Gradually the Winter came. Snow and 
ice spread over our paths and the 
trenches. It was a hard time for man 
and horse, but it had its good side. You 
hecame accustomed to the Winter posi- 
tions, and it was fairly quiet, both with 
friend and foe. Then came the Spring 
sweeping through the land. The frozen 
erost of Winter broke and new life en- 
tered nature and man. Spring and war; 
the month of May with its "become!" 
the war with its destruction. What con- 
trasts! I find this the most tjcying time 
for the nerves. 

There is bloom, and fragrance, and 
chirping, and tiie renewing of life every- 
where. Never before did the Spring 
seem -^o gloriou-t to me. We city people 
perhaps have hardly had the opportunity 
so to observe it and marvel at it In- 
stinctively one clings more intensely to 
this h.'autiful earth. And therefore one 
hsi» no joy of one's life. Who guarantees 
from one second to another this glorious- 
ly blooming tree ? Perhaps it will strike 
you, you buildinir rfd-throats under our 
eaves. Perhaps that pioneer so exuber- 
ant in strength who tiiere chats with tiie 
young Frokehwomaa* perhaps her, per- 



haps you, before you have finidied writ- 
ing these lines. 

And as I happened to be speaking of 
the Frenchwoman — it is a thing to 
marvel at how these people here have 
accommodated themselves to their posi- 
tion. And, what is this of Epinal? I 
do not know the place, but I remember 
still from school It is a Frendi dty, or 
a fortress. I believe tiiat since that 
time, some fifteen years ago, I have hard- 
ly ever heard the name or read it. Then 
came the war. Soon we were on the 
soil of France. There was talk here and 
there. You asked the women and girls 
about their husbands, sons, and brothers. 
** A Epfaial.** And I ask them still to- 
day. " Epinal, Epinal ! " And Autumn 
came and Winter and it has become 
Spring again and they hold fast to their 
Epinal, as if those were there <m an 
excursion or a business trip. For nine 
months none here has heard a word. 
And they believe them all there. How 
different with us! These people here 
hear nothing but Oerman; only among 
themselves perhaps they gossip and guess 
and know nothing of losses and mis- 
chance and of all thrirs. Only the men 
in field gray they see coming and going, 
these men in field gray who help them 
plow tiieir fields and sow them, bnOd 
their streets and convert their manure 
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pQes into gardens. And if perchance 
they hear their own bells ringing because 
of a German victory, they shrug their 
shottldora in diaMtef. They surely be- 
lieve that, through accident, this little 
piece of earth that is their own alone is 
occupied by the enemy. 

The Spring came and the Sommer is 
advancing, and the day of peace will 
come, some time or other, overnight, per- 
haps. What an awakening will that be 
in Prancel After the war the French 
garrisons and the trenches will open and 
then homeward will wend what remains 
of this France, poor in men even with- 
evt this. And the mothers, sisters, 
brides* will stand then in the streets 
and wait for those whom they imagined 
in Paris, Lyons, Belfort, and who do 
not come. And see Hun who are com- 



ing, with sticks and crutches, and those 
that must he brought in carriages. Then 
will the eyes of these poor ones be 
opened. 

The day will come! Who of us will 
live to see it? In any event it will be 
well if we do not live to see it here. 
I wonld not like to be presoit whm 
they stand here and wait ime those from 
Epinal — of whom so many even from the 
war's beginning, scattered in field and 
forest, the earth covers, on whose com- 
mon graves German fellow-feeling has 
erected a wooden cross bearing words 
such as these: 

" Here lie 160 brave French soldiors 

of the regiments 

Erected by German comrades of the 

regiment." 

A. N. 



A Frankfort Boy 

A German Letter from the Field 



WHEN T came back wounded from 
France and lay in the hospital 
at Sachsenhaasen they brought 
ne a newspaper in which was told 
of a man of the Landwehr who 
had captured thirty Russians and 
who asserted he had " surrounded " 
them all. With my fellow-sufferers there 
I laughed over it. If then I could have 
imagined that I myself would succeed 
in sttdi an " encircling ** I cotainly should 
have had doubts about it. And when I 
tell you that with two men I captured 
210 Russians and a baggage train of 30 
wagons and four field kitchens! — well, 
in short, I'll have to tell you how it hap- 
pened. It was before Eydtkulmen; had 
been with my two men all night in the 
saddle, with 18 degrees of cold, and an 
empty stomach, riding on a stiff trot 
toward Deeden, when about 200 meters 
before me I suddenly see Russians com- 
ing out of all the houses; two houses 
the rascals had just set afire. At the 
first house I halt and take cover, as ser- 
eral shots fall. Suddenly three Russians 
come running around the house directly 
into my arms; my revolver points out to 



them where they are to put their 
weapons. Luckily for me there was one 
of them who spoke German, and I yell at 
him to go at once to his men and to say 
that I have in the near-by forest five 
machine guns and Uhlans at my disposal 
who will at once open fire on the column 
if another shot falls from their side. He 
quickly ^lls out to his men in Russian 
what I have said, and just as quickly they 
throw away all arms. While I am occu- 
pied with the prisoners shots again fall, 
and I see 150 meters away by the side of 
a cemetery a trench with about another 
80 men. I left the prisoners in charge of 
my two men and had the baggage train 
which was standing in the field under 
protection drive up on to ^e highway, 
helping them along with revolver and 
lance. On a trot I drove toward Eydtkul- 
men; just before this place I came to the 

Division, to which I turned over the 

train. The Major to whom I delivered 
the 30 wagons and the field kitchens 
could hardly believe me, but when soon 
thereafter my two men with the column 
of 210 prisoners arrived he congratulated 
me and presented me to the commander 
4^ ^s _ Division. 
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Horrors of the Dukla Pass 

By Alden BroolcB 

Ihe fMlOWlTiK episodes are dMerll>e(l in roopnt Hurhnrent correspondence of Alden Brook* tO 
TIM N«w Tout Tiiin, headed " In ttie Backwash of Austria's Army." 



WE reached a small village called 
Szvidnik, where there was a 
long Btreteh of grass beside 
the road upon which the cattle 
could graze, and where every one could 
take a rest before mounting up at last 
steeply over the hills. 

We looked into thp windows of several 
of the houses. Everywhere we met the 
stare of sOent wonnded Russians lying 
on straw and mattresses. Further on was 
a little chapel flying a red cross on the 
relic of its roof. Inside every available 
yard, right up to the altars, was covered 
with these same miserable wounded Rus- 
sians. They had been there for over a 
week now without proper care. We wan- 
dered among them. The air was very 
foul; there were flies; thrre were a few 
Stifled groans here and there, and it was 
all very sad. A few were asleep, a few 
were in pain, a few were dyinpr, a few 
were already dead; but the preat major- 
ity lay there staring silently with curi- 
ous, sleepless eyes. One of them sudden- 
ly began to whisper to me in broken Ger- 
man, lie spoke with tears of six bullets 
in him and his right leg broken. Could 
I get him a piece of paptr to put over his 
head and keep off the flieS? It WaS the 
least I could do. 

There was a priest outside, a stout, 
amiable man. All these, it seemed, would 
probably die, gangrene was so far ad- 
vanced in every instance. Removing them 
was a mere matter of form, and in any 
case a long undertaking. There was the 
Austrian and German wounded to be 
cared for first. We drove the cart under 
a tree in a sort of grarden and ate bread 
and sausages, bought in Bartfa, There 
were some soldiers close by, sitting 
around a fire. They were arguing about 
something, and, just after we had sat 
down, two of them began to go for each 



other in earnest, one an Austrian, the 
other a German. The German was get- 
ting the best of it when there suddenly 

appeared a younf» German T-ieutenant. 

A loud inquisition followed. In the 
end the Austrian was led off and tied 
to a tree to stay there until sunset. As 
for the German, since he was the apr- 
gre.ssor, he was ordered to remove his 
uniform, boots, eversrthing meept his 
trousers. Then, hands tied behind his 
back, he was brougrht before the Lieu- 
tenant. Before I half realized what had 
happened, the Lieutenant drew his sword 
and rammed it violently into the man's 
stomach. There was an agonizing 
scream, and the man fell to the ground. 
It was the most dastardly brutal act I 
have ever seen. Yet no one said a word. 
On the contrary, a great silence fell upon 
the company and every one was of a sud> 
den off about his business, while two of 
them took a spade, and, scooping up a 
bit of earth, buried the poor wretch. As 
for the young monster of a Lieutenant, 
he came over to a pump near us, and, 
after wipinpr his sword carefully upon the 
turf, washed his hands, then stood there 
idly and cleaned his finger nails. 

From .*^7vidnik to the Dukla Pass the 
road curved up rapidly. The forests were 
torn and burned with shot and shdL 
Here were more scenes of violent strug- 
gle, trors fallen across the road, and 
now roughly shoved aside, rudimentary 
trenches, abandoned artillery caissons, 
two or three cannon with broken wheels, 
and soon bloated, manprled horses, leps 
in the air, and finally the dead. They 
lay there to right and left, Russians f<n* 
the most part, some dead in a last 
agony, their finpers clutching the air; 
others in the gutter, where they had 
crawled to die, blackened faoe buried on 
an arm; others killed in full action, legs 
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tanse, still striving:, an eoctandfld hand 

clutching a broken rifle. 

We drove on. Mile upon mile of such 
sights. Th«r« CMM ft jagged promoo- 
tory of rock near the road. The Hun- 
garian seized my arm and pointed up. 

" Look there." 

"What?" 

" Lammergeier!" 

And as he spoke two hupre vultures 
flew heavily over our heads, only to perch 
on a rode low«r down. 

" Ah, that must be it," he said, point- 
ing now to a road running parallel to 
ours on the other side of a bit of ra- 
vine, ** the road to the Beinhaus I heard 
them speaking of." 

As I could see no Beinhaus, or chamel 
honse, he went on to explain that there 
was an old abandoned salt mine near 
by and that tboy wora throwing tbe dead 



kilo it, as the quickest and simplest 
way of being rid of them. The road 
soon joined ours, and at the junction 
was a eroM, and apob it a buggard* 
weather-beaten Christ. Here we met 
three large hay wagons coming down 
the hill. We gave them the right of 
way. Each was packed with dead 
bodies, hands and arms and feet falling 
over the sides or jutting out through 
the bars. We watched them joggle 
down the by-road to the salt mine. Sud- 
denly one of the bodies tumbled off the 
top of the first cart. There were shouts 
and oaths exchanged between the first 
and s eco n d wagons; bat tiio body lay 
where it had fallen. Finally, the last 
wagon stopped and two soldiers pitch- 
forked it up on top of the others. 

" A soldier's burial,'' Bftarmiirsd tlis 
Hungarian. 



Lieutenant Hanot's Feat 



AMONG a rsetnt batdi of Froneh 
. officers decorated with I3b» Lsgion 
of Honor figures the name of 
Sub-Lieutenant Hanot. The Journal 
Offidel gives fho following brief de- 
scription of the feat of arms for which 
the distinction wai? conferred on him: 

" Conveying an order to the line of 
fire, and passing an enenaiy outpost, dis- 
covered seventeen Germans in a dug-out; 
ordered them to surrender, and brought 
them into the French lines marching the 
goose-step." 

The incident occurred a few weeks ago. 
Laeutenant Uanot, while threading his 
^vay be t wos n the trenebes which the 
Frmeh had just captured, lost his bear- 
ings, and inadvertently went beyond the 
first line of French trenches. He was 
immsdialdy assailed by a hail of bal- 
lots. 

Seeing that he could only escape by 
a miracle, the young officer resolved to 
sell his lifs dearly, and rushed forward 
with drawn revolver. By chance he 
Stumbled into the German communica- 
tion trench, and the first man to bar the 
wty was tho offlesr eonnandlBg fhs soe- 



tion. The Frenchman blew the man's 
brains oat Bshind lbs German officer 

were three or four soldiers, who offered 
no resistance when ordered to throw up 
their hands. 

*I havo a baUaliott with ndtiaillsaso 

behind me," cried the Frenchman in ex- 
cellent German, " and if but one of you 
moves I will have you all exterminated." 

Thereupon from the next communica- 
tion trench smorgsd, one by one, a dozen 
or more German soldiers, their hands in 
the air. " Pardon, pas kaput! " they 
begged. 

Not a little surprised, and somewhat 

uneasy all the same, the French officer 
debated within himself what he should 
do with his captives. It was no saqr 
thing to get the seventeen prisoners to 
the French lines unless he could main- 
tain their belief in the battalion close by. 

After a second's hesitation, the Lieu- 
tenant ordered them all out of the trench, 
made them fall down flat on the edge of 
the parapet, and then told them to go 
forwurd in boonds on all fours in order 
to sseapo tho bullsts iriiidi swipi tho 
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900 yards separating tiiam from th« 

French lines. 

When they were nearing the French 
Otttpoat guard ha gava tham the order 

to march at the poose-step, and the Ger- 
mans obeyed immediately, raising their 



legs in their best parade manner, to the 
huge amusement of the French officers 
and soldiers, who could hardly believe 
their eyes whan they realised that these 
seventeen prisonavfl had been captured hj 
one man. 



A British Recruiting Scene 

[From The Westminster Gaactte.1 



I EDGED my way into the crowd. A 
tall, sunburnt soldier was talking 
quietly in serious tones. He leant 
over a raised desk with his stick in 
his hands. A Union Jack hung from a 
pole by his side. He was sparing of 
gesture. The homely image was the 
weapon upon which he relied, with a word 
or two of slang for ornament. Latin's 
dead. He had no tricks — the words came 
from the living mouth — he had looked 
into hdl. The crowd grew and grew. 

He was calling for reeruitSp and spoke 
of men who hung back. 
" Shirkers,'* shouted a woman. 
** Well, thafs one name for 'em — I've 
heard worse than that though. Ohd 
haven't they got any imagination? I'm 
sore if they eoold hnt see the sights I've 
seen they'd come rollin' up— aye. rollin' 
up — wreck and ruin wherever you look — 
fire and brimstone all that there — dead 
and livin* all mixed op of a heap— men, 
horses, sheep, cattle — you should have 
seen 'em when the floods went down all a 
hangin' over the tangled wire — then 
you'd fed what I fed,** with Jnst one 
bang of his great fist on the desk. " Now 
— listen — you hear lots say they should 
be mode to go — I'm not 'ere to talk poli- 
tics — but tkU it a free country, and / 
don't want conscription for one— fou- 
you're never goin' to wait till they come 
and fetch yout "—throwing his head and 
shoulders back till yon could bear them 
crack. 

Then a band came marching by with a 
crowd bdiind it, and the roll of the drums 
made our flesh creep. 

But the music only raised his scorn and 
bitter ire. He paused. The strains died 
away. 

** Oh! yes— it's all right when the band 



plays! — it sounds fine, don't it? — it makes 
you want to knock somebody down — like 
when you see the soldiers at the Picture 
Palace and they plays * Rule, Britannia * 
on the pianny — then you wave yer hats 
and handkerchers and give 'em a cheer. 
Oh! yes, I know — like when you sit at 
home by the fire with your dippers on<— 
(there's no slippers in the trenches- you 
never get your boots off — there's lots o' 
fire though) — and read the fine stories in 
the papers— and then you say, ' We've 
done well today ' — ' We've done tvelt ' — 
like that — ' We've done well ' — and these 
are the men who stop comfortably at 
home and pinch the jobs of them as is 
fightin' the battles for 'em — pinch their 
jobs — aye! — they'd pinch the missus if 
she'd let 'cm — a general roar of laugh- 
ter. 

" Not me," shouted a woman ; " and he's 
left five little 'uns behind 'im " — one in 
her arms. 

" Well take care of 'im." said the sol- 
dier gravely; "but this is not a panto- 
mime. I'm not here to make you laugh — 
but, I tell yon, Charley Peace was a gen- 
tleman compared with some I know. 
Why, a cat's got more conscience— a cat'U 
pinch the bloater off of the table when 
your back's turned, but whan you look 
around and find it's gone, there she is, 
a-washin' of her face, and a-starin' up at 
yon like as if she owned up to it and 
couldn't help it" 

" Oh ! you young men, think of France 
and Belgium! think of the men who are 
layin' down their lives by the thousands 
and thousands so that you shall sleep 
safely in your beds! think of the Lusi- 
tania! think of the gassin' — I tell you, 
we're up against a reptile. What do yon 
do with reptUes?— stamp on 'em — erutk 
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tk0 K/e due 0/ *mnt ** — uid his hands met 

Hke cymbals. 

Then he quickly surveyed the crowd, 
resting against the pole and clutching the 
Unkm Jack. 

" Now who's comin'? — I'm not goin* 
to single out anybody — that wouldn't be 
fiUr, and we dont do it — but there's men 
of militaiy age here and physically fit, 
I'm sure. Now, who's goin' to be first — 
you can be sworn in at the hut there right 
away — ^bm youVe only got to pass the 
doetor. Toall be in khaki this time to- 
morrow. Give the men in the trenches a 
rest — they come home to be patched up 



and have to go back again — give 'era a 

rest, I say! Now — hallo! Itere's one — 
[cheers] — another— come along, my lad 
— another — I thought you was all right — 
and anotlwr " with a girl on his am 
blushing furiously, Imt prood of him— 
and so the cockades were busy. 

It is surh a lovely evening, but war 
broods like a horrid shape over all. 

The sun sets over the tree-tops — a 
Meod-red. Half a sflvary naoD haaiBS in 

the eastern skies — a splintered shell. The 
mighty pulse of London throb-s in our 
ears — the booming of great guns. 



The Blonde Beast 



By HAROI.n UKGltlE 
[From The London Daily Chronicle.) 
SovrytMnp wMeh to if< 



being in ita const it ut ion 
itself prriahable. — Wordstitorth. 



is e# 



ThiO ttan standing over the sea 
In fha dapths of the night* 

The moon making darkness to ba 

More lovely than light. 
The sun surging upward in flaaia 

From the wavea and the sky. 
Endure as their ki^oiia of ahamo 

Go Moodily by. 

F6r flie patieneo of Ckid is above. 

And the beauty of Ufa; 
The stars know the lastmg of love 

And the passing of strife; 
And there shall he joy in the way, 

And delight in the hour, 
And tiieir hosts shall be dust in that day, 

And their seed without pow'r. 



Thev have chosen the charter of ragre, 

They have takes the sword; 
Thoy have ton tnm God's Wtitiac the 

page 

Of the love of the Lord; 
Thev are Murder and Ramne and Lust, 

They are Madness and Pride, 
And Him who wrote love in earth'a dnst 

They have jostled aside. 

They are rushing from slaughter to God 

Like the swing of a bell. 
Each beat of the dock is a rod 

That fast flogs them to helL 
They shall find not one hour of all tima. 

Nor one point in all space 
To escape from the anguish of crlaiS 

And the kaa of God's 



They are trampling on citiea 

To the guilt of their goal. 
There is innocent blood on 

And a lie in their soul; 
The sea is made fool by tiieir breath, 

And the earth is a tomb; 
But the stars are their coursers to death 

And the san to their < 



No joy evermore in the day. 

And no peace in the night. 
Shall be theirs as they trenrota away 

From hmaani^a sight. 
As they reel from tiie light of the smi. 

And the welcome of man, 
And drop from the web they have spun 

To a t w ni ^'i baa. 



And the earth shall return to her peace 

And mankind to their goal. 
And the love of the heart shall increase. 

And the strength of the soul; 
And the world shall be glad with great 
glee 

In the goodness of right. 
With the stars standing over the 
In tba dcrpths of the night. 
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Latin America as It Is Today 

By Julius Moritztn 

The changea wrought by the great war in the economic and political atructttre of th« South 
and Central American nations, their closer relations With the United SUtes as an outsrowth of 
the Kuropean connict. nn<] the Latin- American republics as new factors In world affairs an 
dealt with succinctly in the aubjuined review. 



ANY present consideration of Latin 
/\ America in its relation to other 
JLjL countries and to the stirring 
evdnts abroad mutt indndd Mex- 
ico, although Mexico constitutes a prob- 
lem by itself. While it is true that the 
existing chaos below the Rio Grande 
antedates the great war^ and while the 
economic and political status of the 
neighboring republic has been lowering 
without any reflex pi^essure from the 
titanic straggle across the Atlantic, yet 
the Mexican situation is closely inter- 
woven with the affairs of all the nations 
in the Western world. That leading re- 
publics in South and Centoal America so 
consider it is apparent from the several 
conferences in Washington and New York 
with the porpoee of aiding Mexico in pot- 
ting her topsy-turvy house in order. 

One need not assume the role of seer 
to affirm that, just as the first clash of 
arms abroad marked the coming of a 
new era in Europe, so the Latin-Amer- 
ican people are destined to play an in- 
creasingly important part in nmcii that 
will concern the well-being of the Amer- 
icas as a whole in the future. That the 
advanced positions of the leading nations 
in Sooth and Central America are doe in 
a large degree to co-operative effort with 
the United States only accentuates the 
new spirit that now possesses the West- 



em Hemisphere; a spirit wholly con- 
structive and healing in its intent 

The great European war revealed with 
startling suddeness the interdependence 
of nations in every part of the globe. Let 
be for the moment that certain countries 
appear self-sustaininp, that the horrors 
of warfare apparently have left the peo- 
ple in these specific lands comparative- 
ly untouched in respect to means of snb- 
<;is-tence. No fallacy could be more cruel- 
ly deceptive than to insist tiiat such a 
state of affairs can continue for an in- 
definite length of time. As for the neu- 
tral nations, and particularly those of 
South and Central America, despite mo- 
mentary demands for products ci their 
sou, the catastrophe abroad disarranged 
their entire financial and commercial ma- 
chinery. It was left for the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference held in Washington in 
May to show to what an extent Latin 
America was made to suffer as a result 
of the European madness. It was also 
the purpose of that noteworthy confer- 
ence, participated in by men identified 
w^ith great enterprises throughout the 
American republics, to devise ways and 
means whereby a new order of things 
might prove the saving clause in a situa- 
tion fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. 



A Congress for Solidarity 



THE calling of the Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Conference at the joint in- 
stance of President Wilson and 
Secretary of the Treasury William G. Mc- 
A(ioo was an event of such historic im- 
portance that it must be left to time to 
measure adequately its full value to the 



Latin-American republics and the United 
States. Preliminary, as it were, the work 
begun at Washington a few months ago 
is already bearing fruit. In recently ex- 
pressing their thanks for the warm wel- 
come extended to their representatives 
as the guests of the American Govem- 
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mmt, the Presidenta of the southern ii»> 

tions as with one voice declared their 
readiness to co-operate that the solidarity 
of the Weotwii H«iiii|»here might bo an 
example to the whole world. The com- 
ing return visit to South and Central 
America, of financiers of the United 
States, anqaostumably will givo further 

Impetus to that movement which, ae 
President Victorino de la Plaza of Ar- 
gentina expressed himself in hia cable- 
gram to President Wilson, is ** stimolat- 
inp the economic hnnds necessary for 
their mutual development," meaning the 
▼arioQS repablies of Amoriea. 

In estimating to what an soctont Latin 
America has suffered as a result of the 
war in Europe and how the rehabilitation 
of trado ai^ traffie may bo brought 
about, whether it concerns present and 
future relations with the United States, 
or with the European powers now en- 
gagod in etmfliets basing thoir very ox- 
istenco as powers, it is essential that geo- 
graphical conditions be considered. What 
applies to Argentina and Brazil, for in- 
stance, doos not noeossaiHy havo tho 
samo important bearing on the west 
coast countries of South America. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the effect of 
the world war has been idsntieally do- 
pressing. The rebound also is gradually 
introducing a more satisfactory condition 
in tho business affairs of all Latin Amer- 



iea. It remains to be seen how the ap- 
pearance of the United States as an ele- 
ment for greater buying and selling 
among South Amorieans is working a 
change in countries formerly almost 
wholly depending upon Europe for their 
capital. Central America may be elimi- 
natod fMU tho p r o s o n t oonsideration, not 
because European money is not plentiful- 
ly invested there, but becauso much clos- 
er relations have existed for some years 
between these five republics and tho 
United States than between the latter 
and South America. It is, however, nec- 
essary to add ^t as a eotudderobto pur- 
chaser of South American products the 
United States has been chiefly deficient 
in purveying to these countries. Europe's 
predominance as salesman has boon doe 
to the fact that trade in times past has 
had the habit of following investment of 
capitaL The bankers of London, Berlin, 
Paris, and other ffaianetal eontros abroad 
opened up South America to itMlf, hence 
exploitation left a dependence upon them 
unfortunately not always of greatest ad- 
irantago to tho Sonth Americans. Moxieo 
is sometimes cited as an instance 
where United States investment, under 
circumstances not always too exact- 
ing, has booomo its own boomor a ng, 
alike distasteful to capitalists and 
those the money was meant to partly 
benefit. 



Money Question 



South America's 

THE South American banking situa- 
tioii is so complex that it rsaets into 

Ofory avenue of economics and poli- 
ties. Demands of growing countries for 
ftonds, the necessities of foreign trade, the 
roquiremonts of spoeulation have eroatod 
all manner of banks, trust companies, in- 
vestment, mortgage, loan, and brokerage 
companies, not to mention the ever-pres- 
ent . exchange merchant. Tho money 
question of all Latin America u a hydra- 
headed monstrosity whose recurrent mis- 
chief making never worked greater harm 
than when the European war broke out. 
The decline bi pounds sterling, so vexa- 



tious to financial interests in England 
and tho United States, was as a drop in 
the ocean to what at times happens to 
the money values of some Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. To stabilize these moneys 
was one of the chief functions of tiio 
Pan-American Financial Conference. 

The opening up of branch banks of the 
National City Bank in some of the lead- 
ing dtios of Argentina, Braiil, and Uru- 
guay, and the possibility that other 
American financial institutions will fol- 
low suit, may be considered entering 
wodgos to that greater ImsfaMss dovolop- 
mont looked for botwoon tho United 
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States and South America. To the ex- 
tent that Anrjerican capital enters the 
southern field, to that extent may it be 
«cpeetod that European bankers will re- 
lax their hold on South America. Let 
there be no anticipation that because of 
the present world war, financial interests 
abroad are likely to exclude themselves 
permanently from South America. At 
this very moment there is the keenest 
rivalry to be prepared to extend opera- 
tions in Latin America. The minute the 
war ends there will be a revival of efforts 
to capture more and more of the trade 
in the Bonthem reptiblice. What other 
meaning is contained in the French com- 
mercial mission to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay or the formation of the German 
Eeonony Association for Central and 
South America, with Dr. Bernhard Dern- 
bnrg as its President? Has it been 
overloolced tliat Japan has started a com- 
mercial iNropacanda in Chile* with a view 
to meeting Europe on its own field of 
selling cheaply? These are facts the 
United States exporters must take into 
consideration now that this opportunity 
is present to deal more lar^jely with the 
southern neighbors. It will be a battle 
royal for a trade well worth the struggle 
and the outlay in time and money. The 
real fi(;ht will begin when Europe signs 
its treaty of peace. 

Now, as to the position of South Amer- 
ica fourteen months ago. It is quite 
well known that a serious financial crisis 
has existed in some of the South Amer- 
ican eoontries for the last few years. 
Brazil was sinking dcf^pcr and deeper 
under its load of indebtedness. Argen- 
tina, more elastic in its commercial 
structure, while no less in need of money, 
found mean.*! to tide over the diffi- 
culty as occasion demanded. A similar 



story could be told relative to the other 
republics in South America. The na- 
tional strong Ixnes were depleted* if not 
entirely «npty. The respective Govern- 
ments were confronted with conditions 
that made the office of Minister of 
Finance no easy task. Honey was de- 
cidedly scarce everywhere. With col- 
lateral the riche.st that any soil could 
produce as nature's bounty, yet South 
America only grudgingly fouMl the 
purse strings unloosen to satisfy ita 
wants. Hijrh intfr« -t<. besides, were ad- 
ditional penalties where loans were at all 
obtainable. 

Then came the war. This proved the 
climax where all things had conspired to 
produce a depressing financial outlook. 
Honey from European sources waa not to 
be thought of now. Brazil, about to nego- 
tiate a large loan with French banking 
interests, saw that avenue of relief cut 
off at once. To make matters worse, 
ocean traffic came to a temporary halt 
on account of the presence of the Ger- 
man fleets in botii the Atfamtic and tlia 
Pacific waters. Fear seized the shippers 
of Brazilian coffee and rubber, Argen- 
tina packing interests, Cliilean nitrate 
exporters, producers 4^ cacao in Ecoa^ 
dor, and' copper and tin mining concema 
in Peru and Bolivia. Except for the 
trade in coffee between Brazil and the 
United States and Argentina's Increased 
shipment.^ of beef to northern ports, few 
vessels left South American ports during 
the early months of the war, when Ger* 
man men-of-war scoured the oceans for 
prey. When finally the Atlantic was 
cleared of the raiders traffic took a new 
spurt As a result, the financial cloud 
began to lift slowly. At the present time 
it may he said with confidence that the 
worst is over. 



"America for the Americans'' 

IT was a positive stroke of international Here for the first time it can be said 

genius when Secretary Mt Adoo in- that the United States and South and 

vited the Latin-American republics Central America found each other. It 

to partidpate In a conference the purpose was an opportmiity seldom offered where 

of which .<:hould be to talk the situation the well-being of a whole continent, so to 

over as between country and country, speak, was at stake. At Washington was 
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discussed also the existing need for bet- 
ter transportation facilities with the 
ports to the southward. It is immaterial 
to the real parpoae in view whether the 
respective Governments or private capital 
furnish the necessary means for carrying 
the proposed plan for incrwsed trsffic 
iMiiities to eompltttion. Without more 
and faster steamers plying up and down 
the coasts of North and South America, 
wfthont fh« doBtr conneetkm that tran** 
porta ticm aloiM an furnish, the Pan- 
American question of solidarity must re- 
main a vague something that looks well 
enough in theory, bat which lacks that 
practical stamp which alone is entitled 
to the name success. All this South 
America realizes today more keenly than 
at any time in its eooaomie history. 

Because certain steamship companies 
in Europe continue to run their vessels to 
South Ammriea, this is not enough to 
wwnat ll» bili«f that the situation 
from now on is clear. The United States 
has entered into the life of the South 
American repuUies tote weal and wos^ 
Thm cmn aaver again be that d i s t a nffs 
in economie and political relations as 
Aaracteriaed the countries concerned bo- 
fore tiie Enropeaa war. HonoefiMrtli the 
riagaa "AiMriaa im the Americans" 
takes on an actual meaning. It is not for 
nothing that eighteen Chief Executives 
ef Lalin AMricaeaUe FtmUmat Witaoa 
tiieir appreciation of this new-found 
friendship that tells the world of the con- 
tinent whose neutrality stands unim- 
peachable daspita ageadaa that wenM 
wiaek Hiia neutral attitude that will 
mean so much to the future of the na- 
tions everywhere. When it becooMs pos- 
sible to travel^ as tnvral ds an s w ds ars t»> 
day between South America and the Uni- 
ted States, then the interrelation be- 
tween the Governments and the people 
wia ba as iBiportKKk to flm BMtlaaia aa a 
wbole as it is necessary to the trade ope^ 
ations between the various countries to 
have more and quicker ships for both 
fNigli* tiaffk and paasmgwi. 

At its Masast oOeolatls^ BraaU aisM 



has an area of 3,292,000 square miles, 
figrures better appreciated when it is said 
that this South American republic is 
larger than the United States, fiflasB 
timss larger than Cormany, and sixteen 
times larger than France. The immen- 
sity of this territory is cited in the pres- 
ent instance to show the impossibility of 
presenting in a sinple article all the 
phases and features having to do with 
South America in its reawakened aetiv- 
ity and fmponie to outride inflnanrcs la 
the same way, Argentina, progressive, 
growing in population faster than any 
otiisr flonatry outsids tba United States, 
has in that wonderful City of Buenos 
Aires enough to rivet the attention of the 
traveler for months, as well as to furnish 
material for columns upon colmaas of 
printed matter. A city with more than 
one million and a half of popula- 
tion, with a subway that outrivals 
attwr matn^koUtaft eaatna in poii^ 
of eoBstructioa and sMaagiBBSB;^ a 
city where opera is given under aus- 
pices unequaled anywhere, idMrs the 
people Uva in an at n e a p ha r a «f csastaat 
advancement, such la Biwoa AirsSi oa 
the River Plate. 

On the other hand, so much of South 
AsMTiea rssBslnw stm a no ■an'k ee«a- 

try, such vast regions yet await the set- 
tlor, SO many opportunities lie buried in 
tlmt weaderfnUy fertile soil, those 
mountains rich in wiaetsls sf aesry 
kind, that one is unable to even hint at 
what these republics will be like whoa, 
with the eoning years, tlM iagemiity of 
man and the demands of the world will 
unchain the latent forces of the South 
American tropics. That more and more 
Latin America will enter into llie ee^- 
nomic plan of the Old World aad the New, 
that ut the end of the European war 
immigration may here set a new high- 
water matfc, aia psssibMitisa evidsat 
eaoagh from all that has taken placf in 
such proximity to the United States, 
while North Americans, but a few years 
ago^ scarcely knew their Seatb AMsricaa 
f eUssr«Ma eampt by aaoMb 



South American Sympathies 



WHEN it is said, that, following an 
early declaration of neutrality. 

South America has maintained 
its neutral attitude ever since, there ought 
to be added that the Governments' strict 
interpretation of intemational obligatient 
has found the press and the public inde- 
pendent in their sympathies. People living 
in the United States have no conception 
of what the European outbreak meant to 
South America at the bcpinning, and the 
diffculty of adjusting ordinary affairs 
of life to the changed order of things. 
Let it be reaMiabered that in Argentina, 
for instance. Englishmen. Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards are pres- 
ent in large nmnbert. The German fo- 
ment here, as elsewhere in South Amer- 
ica, has been an important factor in the 
industrial progress of the country. Yet 
the war abroad has spelled little less 
than disaster to many Germans in Ar- 
gentina. There is no denying the fact 
that tlMi Argentines are overwhelmingly 
favorable toward the Entente powers. 
The newspapers show it constantly. Bel- 
gium found no greater champions during 
its invasion than the press of Buenos 
Aires. The Allies* cause, despite the rigid 
attitmle of the Government of .Nreentina. 
notwithstanding repeated appeals for 
greater moderation in expressions of tiw 
press, also is the cause of the greater 
part of these South Americans. What 
with the large number of Italians resi- 
dent in Buenos Aires, Italy's entrance 
into the war made .'\rgentina's sympathy 
for the Allies more emphatic than be- 
fore. 

Argentina, more so than any other 
South American republic, has drawn 
upon Europe for its varied population. 
Brazil, while originally developed through 
Portuguese admixture, is more largely 
peopled with Germans than any other 
country in South America. That a con- 
siderable portion of the Brasilian popu- 
lation leans toward the Teutonic cause 
is a very natural state of affairs in 
view of the fact that some of the States 
are settled with natives of Germany. 
Here the German language takes prece- 



dence over Portuguese in the schools and 
home circle. In Rio de Jandro, however, 
both the Government and the public 
maintain a rather undeviating neutral- 
ity. The leading newspapers, headed by 
the Jomal do Commerdo,. espouse the 
Entente cause. The fact that Dr. Lauro 
MuUer, the Foreign Minister of Brazil, 
is of German parentage may or may not 
have something to do with Rio de Jaaei- 
rans showing less antipathy to Germany 
than is the case in Argentina. Dr. Muller 
will be remembered for hit visit to the 
United States a few years ago. He is 
one of the ablest statesman in South 
America. 

AN AMERICAN TRIPLE ENTENTE. 

This brings us to what is generally 
known as the A B C alliance of Soulli 
America. As fate would have it, the 
alphabet has been instrumental in rang- 
ing the three most important nations in 
Latin America under a osmmoa tennina- 
tion which is simplicity itself. The A 
B C powers of South America! There 
is here a resonance that spells Triple 
Alliance. Entente! The newspapers are 
bepinninpT to fill with the doinps of the 
Argentine, Brazilian, and Chilean na> 
tions. Solidarity Is beUeved to be the 
underlying motive for the coming to- 
gether of these three republics. Twice 
in the diplomatic dealings of the United 
States has the A B G eombinatiow fig- 
ured as a conspicuous element. .la.botii 
instances Mexico was concerned, and on 
both occasions — at Niagara Falls when 
the Hnerta Insult to the Amwican flag 
was the issue* as well as more recently 
with the appeal to the various fac- 
tions across the border — disinterested- 
ness marked the appearance of tiie repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile in a matter where the Mexican 
civil strife was considered the affair of 
all America. That Bolivia and Guate* 
mala were invited to take part in the 
conferences presided over by Secretary 
of State Lansing gives emphasis to the 
declaration that Mexico's interesto vrere 
the chief concern of all tiie republics. 
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Whether or not too much importance 
is being attached to the recent meeting 
of the Ministera of Foreign Affairs of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the fact 
is patent that it was more than a social 
affair that called SenorsB MuUer, Mura- 
tore, and Lira together. There is no 
public record that any signed agree- 
ment between the three countries has 
come into existance as a result of the 
visits to Baenos Aires and Santiago. 
That a treaty actually was signed is 
the current report in the capitals 
of the countries interested. Possess- 
ing efltetive navies, tlieir armies 
drilled and equipped on European 
lines, the Governments headed by 
Victorino de la Plaza, Wenceslao 
Bras Gomes, and Ramon Barros 
Luce, respectively of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile, constitute a united 
hody of political eonsaqoanca to Europe 
and the rest of America providing an 
alliance for whatever purpose has been 
agreed on. 

It is not to be overlooked that in eer^ 
tain sections of Latin America the re- 
ported entente between Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile is looked at askance. 
The question is already behog asked 
whether any such combination as that 
outlined may not prove a menace to the 
independence of the smaller countries. 
Tha Monroe Doetrina is bebig dragged 
into the HmeUght once more as perhaps 



the real cause for the forming of the 
ABC alliance. To all suggestions 
that smack of interference with their own 
plans the three nations concerned have 
turned the shoulder of indifference. The 
Governments of the other republics in 
South America have been very careful 
to express no opinions. Here and there 
some fervid Latin-American orator, or 
some journalist with access to less in- 
fluential newspapers, Itas ventured to say 
that the rest of South America had 
better have a care. The leading jour- 
nals, however, are free from making 
poiitieal guesses of a nature that might 
be decidedly uncomfortable and cause 
Governmental embarrassment. That the 
international position of South America 
is undergoing a tremendous change there 
is no gainsayinfr, and that in the trans- 
formation Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
are playing stellar r6]es is an indis- 
putable fact. Whether European in- 
fluence will be less grreat as a result is 
a mooted question. Nor is it revealed 
so far wlwt concerted attitude the A B 
C alliance would take should the defense 
of South America from whatever quarter 
be the issue, except that it can be taken 
for granted tint the liberty-loving Latin 
Americans will defend their independence 
to the last man. Is the ABC alliance 
strengthening itself to cope with even- 
tualities? The answer is for the future 
and the eventuality. 



Railways v& Revolution 



IN relation to the political and econom- 
ic regeneration of tiie Latin-Ameri- 
can countries more than passing 
mention ought to be made of the recent 
election in Peru when Jose Pardo, once be- 
fore tiie Chief Executive of the westncoast 
republic, was chosen President, In point 
of orderliness this election stands first 
among the similar events in Peru. Un- 
der tlie rigfane of President Billinghurst 
Peru made considerable pmprpss, but fh" 
Chief Magistrate failed to gain the con- 
fidence of the military as well as of a 
large portion of the civil population. 
Presidait Billfaighnrsf s overthrow at the 



hands of Colonel Oscar Benavides proved 
an affair that led to the former's exile. 
Colonel Benavides assumed the provi- 
sional Presidency, and the recent election 
was the result of a coalition between 
leading parties guaranteeing Pardo's 
selection in advance of the voting. The 
Peruvian Minister to the United States, 
Federico A. Pezet, happened to be in his 
home country during election time, and 
his presence is said to have had a very 
marked effect upon the conduct of the 
campaign. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal 
Peru assumed 'a commercial importance 
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which, while momentarily halted because 
of the European war, is bound to assist 
in opening up this country to forei|n> 
oq^taL The chief lacic of Peru is rail- 
road communication sufficiently ad- 
vanced to bring more of the interior into 
touch with Am CMSt. Some of the mU- 
romi •BtarpriMB are remarkable enough, 
but more linefi are needed. Neijrhboring 
Ecuador suffers similarly from the ab- 
■enee of adequate transpiMrtation maana. 
Colombia, Venezuela, B^Ma, Plaraguay, 
Brazil— in each of these countries rail- 
ways are the call. Argentina and Chile 
are alone among South Aneriean n». 
tiona where the transportation ques- 
tion is beinfr solved more nearly in 
accord with the demand for mileage, 
and bolh countries are eoBtinvally ex- 
tending their railway nets antidpative 
of ever greater demands for their prod- 
ucts and foreseeing the necessity of be- 
ing able to take advantage quidtly of 
naw markets. The Andean railway sys- 
tems, joining Chile and Argentina, have 
also been of marked infloeiwe hi smooth- 
ing 9W9t political dittecaiiees gio w Ui g 
out of boundary disputes, which is one 
more instance to the effect that nations 
get along batter iHwn batter aoi]naintad 
with aadi aUiar* Except during fiM 
Winter ■eason, whan the Andea pnaaaa 



are blocked with snow, railroad traffic 
across the mountain range is of consid- 
erable volume. 

Aside from the eeonomic advantage of 
having railroads penetrating' into the by- 
ways of their territories, it is an agreed 
fact that wherever transportation ia 
fairly adequate revolutionary disturl>- 
ances have been reduced to a minimum. 
Mexico, of course, may be exempted from 
thia eondoaiaa, for tlie Maxieaa vprlaiRg 
OviginaUy Mlbraced an elOTient whose 
grievance was so logical that the liberat- 
ing propaganda against dictatorial pow- 
ers did not hava to eanf ina itself to vo- 
mote sections of the republic. It is evi- 
dent, however, that more recently the 
splitting up of factions has led to guer- 
rilla wartera alioelcingly doMraliaing, 
and the same may be said of recent oc- 
currences in Haiti, and in Venezuela and 
Ecuador 8<mie time ago. In almost 
•vary inataaaa tita aaa ati t uti anat rigtmm 
has been confronted with great obstacles, 
where no railroads were present to send 
troops into distant parts. Certainly, Ar- 
gentina and Glrfia eonsidar ravolot i o nar y 
activity a matter of the past, and the or- 
derliness of these countriee is also attrib- 
VtaMa to the general education of tim 
waawaa, a soquenee whore tho c unntrj ia 
aoailjr a cce aaibl o fat ovary diiaetlwi:. 



Commercial Rapprochement Near 



IT has been shown so far that, as be- 
tween the United States and South 
America, tim fwmarria l rappredm- 
mant ao mndi daairad and so necessary is 
in a fair way to be accomplished to the 
complete satisfaction of the countries in- 
t e r a ate d in extending thoir fields of tradaw 
Whether or not it needed the European 
war to force the American republics into 
the arms of each oUier, mutual gain 
woidd floim a—ursd frons greater baai» 
ness development throughout the Western 
Continent. But what of the political out- 
look, as it may concern the twenty Latia- 
Amariean nations in tfaair ralatiaa t» liw 
big brother in the North? Has there 
baea any indiiration tiiat a foil untkr^ 



standing exists regarding the future atti- 
tude of America as a whole? Is there 
any foundation for tlm mmoca Obat Mm 
ABC allianoa of South Amarifa eama 
into being as an effective argument 
against United States supervision over 
tho laia afflnant ooontriea in haXSn 
America; as a warning that so far and 
no further would the northern nation be 
permitted to go in the desire for putting 
onatahlo Govommonta on mora solid foot* 
ing? Is the participation of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Guatemala in 
the parleys with the United States re- 
garding Maxieo notliing moro tlia& an 
empty response to a friendly invitation 
on the part of the American Dopartmoni 
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of State? Let us look into this situation 
a little closer, for, without absolute as- 
surance that South American commcir- 
cial co-operation also means international 
accord where the Foreign Offices are 
concerned, the trade structure would be- 
eome little len than a hooaa nt cards. If 
mmors carrying uneasiness can be con- 
tradicted finally, it ought to be done 
forthwith and bereft of equivocation. 
While the Pan-American movement is in 
its infancy, every olMtado to mntnal 
confidence should be removed as weeds 
in a garden, in order to give the useful 
plant its Aillest scope and growth. 

The leading newspapers of South 
America, while discussing the advantage 
of co-operation between their countries 
and the United States, have been some- 
what gnardod in tauddag on the ptditical 



phases springing from the trade entente. 
It i« to be recalled, however, that within 
tho laat f«w weeks the Brazilian Con- 
press was the scene of teqniiy regarding- 
the meaning of the republic taking part 
in the conferences anent Mexico. Cabinet 
Bfinisters were obliged to reply to the 
requests of the Deputies for information 
in this matter. And the strongest pos- 
sible emphasis was placed on the declara- 
tion that in no event would Brasil sane* 
tion anything placing Mexican sover- 
eignty in jeopardy. Brazilian participa- 
tion, was the official statement, was in 
nature of eordial acquiescence that 
Mexico ought to be saved from itself^ 
but that even so Mexicans themselves 
were to accomplish this task, difficult as it 
might seem. Here tho matter was por^ 
mitted to rest for the moment. 



Europe and Latm-Ameiican Alliance 



Now, since Europe is directly con- 
cerned where the relations of the 
United States and Latin America 
are in question, it may not be amiss to 
look across the ocean for some sig^ of how 
the ABC alliance is accepted there. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, whose polit- 
ical articles carry considerable authority, 
in a recent issue said as follows regard- 
ing South America and the changed con- 
ditions wrought by the war: 

A vhort time aso Europe learned that an 
alliance had been conehidad between Ar- 
^ntina. Brasil, and Chllp which v-ast In- 
tended to KUBrantpf pcmc on tlio Suuth 
American Coniintnt. Amid (he roar of 
cannon the announcement passed almost 
vnheard, and only a few were conscious 
that in the Par Southwest a new pace off 
history had beirun which might become 
full of wiKnif lianrc fi>r lis. 

The German newspaper then went into 
the complete history of the situation, the 
supposed reason for the forming of the 
alliance, the relation tO one another in 
the past, and continued with reference 
to Cermany: 

These then are the three .States which 
have concluded an alliance that puts an 
end to nutnal enmity which appeared im* 

plaoablo a few years tiKO. But In oddU 
tlon the alliance siKnifles that the three 
most Important Sooth American rspub- 



lles are ripe for an independent policy. 
It atsnifles that they are weary of the 
desire of their "bis brother" in the 
north to interfere, that they are folngr 
their own way. and that In place of the 
Monroe Doctrine they demand the recog- 
nition of their own program. " South 
America for tho South Americans." 

For European Interests It can only be 
dt.sirallf that the ABC States should 
form a counterpoise to the influence of 
the United SUtes. It was the Intention 
of the latter to claim, economically, the 
whole of the South American Continent 
for herself; South Amorli-a was to Iniy 
only in North America, and to export 
exclusively to the latter, insofar as the 
Union was capable of belns a buyw. 
The greatest efforts were made to achieve 
this obje< t. but the surccss achieved was 
not In proportion to the means employed. 
Europe— Enclnnd In the first place and 
Oermany In the second— remained the 
main purveyor and capitalist of the rlslnf 
.'>tiit< s of tlic Pfuithw. .'Jt. Utifortunately, 
Kiir<>i>e is MOW working agatn.<it herself. 
Germany is cut off from the outer world, 
and must for the moment renounce her 
splendid position In South America. For 
Kn^'land. certainly, the sea route Is open, 
but she Is as little capable of maintain- 
ing her position, because she is obll;:oil to 
sacrifice all her energy to the war. The 
advantage reeta with the United States In 
South America. Just as it does with Japan 
In Asia. To appraise correctly the new 
conditions created br the A B C aUlaaee 
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will be an Important prpllmlnnry to the 
reconqui-al of Ihe i^outh American market, 
one of the most important taska awalttlW 
US upon the conclusion of the war. 

So much for the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
presumably an estimate representative of 

what Germany as a whole thinks of South 
America in its present and future rela- 
tions with the United States and other 
nations. South American newspapers 
made sparing reference to the article; its 
tenor was such as to lead with suspicious 
direction from the counting room to the 
foreign office. By implication, Hm 
Frankfurter Zeitung was sayinp things 
dangerously close to the thin-crusted ice 
of diplomacy. Too many interests were 
at stake to comment diffusely on a mat- 
ter where the issues erisscrossed conti- 
nents and oceans. 

In his somewhat picturesque but little 
satisfying boolc, Pan-Americanism," 
Professor Roland G. Usher ventures to 
say that no matter who will be the victor 
in the European war, it will be the fate 
of tlie United Stotes to defend itself 
against the promised aggression of the 
conqueror. Whatever good ground Pro- 
fessor Usher may have had for writing 
his ** Pan-Germanism,'* the consensus 
of the press of the United States is that 
the distinguished author fell foul of the 
real facts when he penned his more recent 
volume. The South American newspa- 
pers, likewise, far from being flattered 
because of allusions to their liberty-lov- 
ing qualities and the spirit of indepen- 
dence eharaetsriilBg their international 
dealings in recent years, in a majority of 
instances refused to believe that such 
danger as Professor Usher threatened 
actually existed. Speaking of the future 
of Pan -American ism the writer says: 

A Pan-Atiu>rlr.an confndcr.ition and ad- 
iiuiiistr ativel)ond between sovereiKn States, 
with something approachins a Federal 
Bsceotlve and poeaibly a Lasialature. can 
be raal only as the expression In tnntltu- 
tlonal life of a mutuality of e<-ononiic in- 
terests and an identity of political ideas, 
of a mutual confidence and an identity 
of polleir. None oi these exists. In aliort. 
not one of these conceptions from the 
Blishteat to the more elaborate seems 
based upon r*>:iI!tieH. On the contrary. 
Pan-American ism la likely to Impress an 
Impartial mind as an absolutely artificial 
and senttmtnui oonoept* diametrically o|>- 



posod to the racial, eronnmic. political. 
IcK'al. and social intercMla of the Amer- 
i' 111 rfiiublics. A ciim<|)t so i-ontrary to 
ail fundamental factors in the situation on 
whose exislen<>e all observara qetta agree, 
an Ideal which so dearly lacks an ade- 
quate motive in its own fundamental as- 
Bumption.s, ditiio'i.st ratt'r« to tho South 
Americana very convincingly that the ad- 
vocacy of Pan-Americanism Is Intended 
to further the ascreasive aclMmas of the 
United States by elothlns them in ao 

p-aclous and Sdf-allstic a form. 

The day is at hand when the Latin- 
American republics will challenKe Pan- 
Americanism, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the aasomptlon by the United States of 

tho !«>ii)rpmacy of thf» Western Hemisphere. 
As soon as a convenient occasion offers, 
Home public maaifcetatkm Of this iBten* 
tlon will appear. 

Since that occasion lias not yet arrived, 
the aotiior of ** Paa-Aaerieaaism " 

should turn to the answers by the eight- 
een Presidents of Latin-American repub- 
lics to President Wilson's message con- 
gratulating them on tiie soeeess of tho 
Pan-American Financial Conference. 
Something has already been told about 
the reply of President de la Plaza of Ar- 
gentina. What the neoct-door n ri ghhor 
of Argentina, Uruguay, thought of that 
Washington conference for American 
unity is contained in tlie cablegram sent 
by Prerident Falieiano Vlura. Itnadaa 
follows: 

Hie oo-operatlon furnished by the Uru- 
guayan Oovemment has been an affirma- 
tion of tho solidarity of Interests and ob- 
jects which exi.<«ts among the American 
countries and a recoimUion of the prestige 
and spirit of Initiative of the Union. I am 
glad to Share the opinion of your Bxcel- 
lency that the work of the conference 
must bear beneficial fruit for the Amer- 
ican coiintrlcH. Permit me to add to these 
sentiments my wishes for the prosperity 
of the United States and ftor the happi- 
ness of your Excellency. 

In this message, as in that of the Ar- 
gentine Chief Executive, there is not Hw 
sligfateet Mnt of fear of United States 
aggression. The similar spirit pervaded 
each of the other sixteen cablegrams sent 
President Wilson as representing the 
feelings of the respective Governments. 
Professor Usher evidently was not one of 
those fortunate enough to see the mag- 
nificent coming togeUmr ot tbm men who 
met in Washington last May. If he had, 
he might, perhape, have wanted to detach 
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P«fw S19 and 320 from his <*P»n. 

Americanism.** 

It would occupy entirely too much 
9ptM and iranld aeaTcvly add to the al- 
ready established fact that Latin Amer- 
ica is desirous of United States friend- 
ship, to speak in detail of the extraor- 
dinary tributes paid the American Gov- 
ernment while the visitors from South 
and Central America were the special 
guests of this eonntry last May. In 
vissr of tiie sometisM strained relations 
between Washington and Colombia, it 
may be of value to show how that rela- 
tionship has bsen impro^. Byaeoriotts 
coincidence the best-endowsd spsaksr 
among the Latin Americans, according to 
their own judgment, was Senor Santiago 
PsrsB Triaiia, a fomsr ColomMan Miii> 



istsr to Great Britain and a leading 

financial expert. To him it fell on vari- 
ous occasions to act the mouthpiece for 
the South and Central American coun- 
tries. Scfior Triana, from whom some- 
thing more conservative might have been 
expected, owing to the Panama affair^ 
which is not yet entirdy adjusted, 
boldly declared at Washington that 
America needed today a " Pan-Amer- 
ican union for the maintenance of 
peace and the defense of neutral 
rights — a whole hemisphere acting 
as a unit in sharp contra-distinction 
to Europe, rent into hostOs camps." 
His speech provsd little less than a 
revelation and was echoed to the 
full by his fellow-delegates from Latin 
Amsriea. 



Forces Working for Common Interest 



IF Colombia can take an attitude of 
such friendly interest in Pan-Ameri- 
canism, is there any reason to believe 
that Latin America is hostile to these ef- 
forts for western -wo rid co-operation? 
Since the Colombians are willing to for- 
get past mfsimderstandings, as Seftor 
Triana repeated again and again, South 
and Central American nations with no 
grievances whatever will hardly oppose 
what seems the bsst solntion for the wel- 
fare of America. 

Latin America consists of about 9,000,- 
000 square miles of territory. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 76,000,000. In 
some of the republics education is woe- 
fully behind what civilization demands. 
This is a fact readily admitted by the 
Governments thsBAsdves, but, on tiio 
other hand, praiseworthy efforts are be- 
ing made to better this state of affairs. 
In the cities, however, school woric is ac- 
cording to the most modem mstliods. 
The overwhelmingly large Indian popu- 
lations in the remote sections of South 
and CSentral America are the prsssnt 
stumbling blocks, but with the coming 
of more railroads and more settlers im- 
portant changes must occur. The num- 
ber of Latin-Amsriean students in United 
Statss ooUeges and universities is con- 



stantly increasing, and here is being 
m^de ready a new bond of fraternity. 
The visits of leading American statesmen 
to South America have also added to the 
general educative scheme below the Rio 
Grande. New ideals are being presented, 
and Latin Americans are quick to take 
advantage of what is both Idealistic and 
pratical. Denominational barriers are 
being removed to facilitiate free religious 
observance. Hie interdenominational 
conference of Protestant churches, to be 
held in Panama City shortly, is a step in 
the direction of bringing social workers 
throughout America into closer associa- 
tion. The Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation movement has the sanction of 
Latin-American Governments in some of 
the leading republics, and more and more 
the southern nations are copjring the 
Constitution of the United States in im- 
portant partieulars. 

The language question may for somo 
time yet prove one of the main reasons 
for keeping Americans of the north and 
Americans of the south at a dfstsnce 
from each other. With Spanish and 
Portuguese the national tongues of Latin 
America, the United States must gain a 
fuller aeqnaintanca, at least with Span* 
ish, bcfwrs the best Msuhs can ba ob- 
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tained from incraued intercourse. 

American schools, however, are jrradually 
rising to their opportunities in respect to 
fhis lan^age natter. CmamnM iaati^ 
tutions are spedalteing in the teaching of 

Spanish, Young men and women are 
perfecting themselves in this linguistic 



medivm for the Amavieas getting 
better acquainted. It is on this field 
that Europe must be met squarely* 
for trada can only prosper wl w f 
buyer and aaller understand each othar.' 
European ei^rtara laamad thia lasBon 
long ago. 



A Predilection for Paris 



IT is a foregone conclusion that so soon 
aa Ataarieana gain a mora parfeet 
loMWrladgo of Uie languages of Latin 

America a new spirit of inquiry resrard- 
ing the life and aspirations of these in- 
teresting people mast spring up* The 
literature of South America, for instance, 
is an inexhaustible mine of information 
anent the mental activity of the repub- 
lics. To mderstand nAtr Bvrih Aanri- 
cans of culture show such predilection fnr 
Paris and other jfreat European centres 
of learning and literary productivity^ it 
mnat ba kMMm 4iMii the paasicm for writ- 
Ibk possesses every Latin American of 
eoaaeqoence. Not one of the Presidents 
at tbm prese n t timo bvt what baa mails 
his mark as litterateur or journalist. Dr. 
Jose Murature, the Foreign Minister of 
Argentina^ is the editor of that great 
newspaper in Baanoa Airss* Ln. Nneien. 
Knowing Spanish will yield a wenderfid 
harvest to the North American investi- 
gator of South American conditions. 
Without tiiis know l e dg e soeh inveokicatsr 
will grope largrely in the dark. The Latin 
American, by the way, in almost every 
case has a working acquaintance with the 

fact that Great Britain has been prolific 
with men and money where these south- 
ern countriea are eoneemed. Tho ro> 
cent agitation in Cnba for the retention 
of the Enpflish lanpruapTP in the schools 
shows how great a value this island re- 
public places on linguistic aecompHsb- 
menta. There is reason to believe that 
those few working for the removal of the 
English teaching will meet defeat. 

Ai n s r ie nn , Joonaliam in its widn 
ssBsa can do much to facilitate the opon- 
iagupot Latin America to Unitod States 



interests. It is a fallacy to hold to the 
snpposltien that re y e lBt io ns famish tiM 

most interesting " copy " from the news- 
paper point of view where even Central 
America is concerned. Uere» aa elsewhere 
in Latin America, eanmst effovts ara ba- 
ing made to reduce internal disturbances 
to a minimum. It is not that risings of 
the people have not been justfied fre- 
^aenti J in the past, but Hmt, with the 
coming of the years, such methods are 
losing their popularity. If the taking over 
of the Custom Houses by the United 
States Government in Santo Dossingo. 
Haiti, and, perhaps, Niearagna can rele- 
gate revolutions to ohBCuritar* the motive 
aetaating tim Amarieaa aotiieritiea 
alMnld be at oaoa appaiaat. Cuba is an 
example that, so soon as the less settled 
republics regain their stability* Waah- 
iagtea is only too pisassd to let (a its 
sa p a rv ia h m of I«tia-Am«rieaa fiscal 

affairs. 

Now, then, Latin America today needs 
funds with which to conduct its bwriaess 

Europe is a closed door, no better evi- 
dence to that effect being needed than 
the coming to the United States of the 
financial commission of tlia allied pofw* 
ers to raise loans in this country. Oo 
the admission of leading financial inter- 
ests, funds are plentiful here, and in- 
veaton are in ssareh dt outlets. It ia 
for banking experts to examine for them- 
selves what are the collaterals of the 
southern countries. But one fact stands 
ovtt namely* that no gxaater oppevtaBify 
ever presented itself to lend a neighbor 
a hand than this hour when South and 
Central America are looking wistfully 
aonawaro* MocifRBsnaanif peasismnK 
utter ancea to tlw ooatEaryt PaA>AmBKiK 
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canism has arrived and come to stay. Is 
it too much to say that this solidarity 
Imtween tb* twenty-one American reirab- 
lies refntM any belief that mere selfish- 
nen bases the motive that has brought 
about this good understanding between 



the Americas? the picture that un- 
folds before the vision grips the imagi- 
nation, for bere for the first time 
in history an entire continent looms 
as beacon to guide tbe world on its sn- 
ward course. 



The English Graves 

By LAUBBNCB BINTON 

The Tains of yesterday are flown. 

Ami li^'lit is (III tin" farthest liills. 
The homeliest rough grass by the stone 
With radiance thrills; 

And the wet bank above the ditch. 

Trailing its thorny bramble, shows 
Soft apparitions, clustered rich, 
Of the pure primrose. 

The shining stilliu'ss breathes, vibrates 

From simple earth to lonely sky» 
A hinted wonder that awaits 
Tlio heart's reply. 

O lovely life! the chaffinch sings 

Hi|^ on the hazel, near and clear. 
Sharp to the heart's lilood sweetness springs 

Tn the nioniiiiK here. 

But my heart goes with the young cloud 

That voyages the April light 
Southwar<l. aeross the beaches loud 
And cliffs of white 

To fields of France, far fields that spread 

Beyond the tuniblinpr of the waves. 
And touches as with shadowy tread 
The Fnplish graves. 

There too is Eiirtli that never woops. 
The unrepining Earth, that holds 
The secret of a thousand sleeps 
And there unfolds 

Flowers of «wret ignorance on the s1np(^ 

Where strong amis dropped and blood choked breath. 
Earth that forgets all things but hope 
And smiles on death * * * 

They poured their spirits out in pride, 

They thniMied nw!iy the prii-e of yeaxs; 
Now that dear ground is ploriHed 
With dreams, wiUi tesrs. 

A flower there is sown, to bud 

And ]>l<>oin beyond our l<"^s ntul smart. 
Noble France, at its root is blood 
From England's heart 



Great Britain's Register 



Stock-Taking of the Human Resources of the British Empire 

In AOCordance wUh the Instructions furnished by the British HcBistrar General, a 
■pecfmen form Is filled up for a commercial clerk, mairi.ii, ami with two children, one 
„f whom is over 15 an<l in the receipt of a purtfy nominal ealary. Theee two must be 
reKarded as wlwlly dependent. He partially supports a relative. He poiianai a motor 
Meyele. of which he is an . ffirient driv. r. and the in. rhanlam of which he tlllderstande. 
The particulars In this specimen form are, of course, purely imaginary. 



BRITISH Registration Day under 
the terms of the National Regis- 
tration bill was Sunday, Aug. 16, 
1915. The fomu wwe eoUeeted 
by the emunemton during the week fol- 
lowing. .^11 persons, male and female, 
between the ages of 15 and 65, were re- 
quired to ffll out the forms in th« maniMr 
shown above. 

In Lord Lansdowne's speech in the 
House of Lords July 13, on the second 
reading of the National Registratioa bOl. 
he declared that the bill was the only 
foundation by which any country could 
measure its resources, especially its re- 
sources in men. He daiiiMd that the bUl 
would make up the defects in British or- 
pranization and machinery. The country, 
he declared, would not tolerate a reeor- 
rence of oartafai incidents of which it had 
had recent experience, for there had been 
a great awakening since the time when 
an invincible navy, a small army, sufll- 
eiemt for home purposes, and an expedi- 
tionary force were con.sidered sufficient. 
But the old go-as-you-please system, 
which left every man to do as he liked, 
had broken down entirely. 

Lord Lansdowne admitted that the 
stream of men that had flowed into the 
army had surprised " many of us.** Un- 
fortunately the stream of equipment was 
not so satisfactory. " The great pur- 
Toyors and contractors left us in the 
lurch, and there was a scramble with 
our allies in foreign markets for muni- 
tions." But no one knew, added Lord 
Lansdowne, what the defects In organiza- 
tion had cost Great Britain in money, 
anxiety, men, and lives. The ideal to be 
aimed at, he explained, is that every 
member of tim community should bear 
1^ part whkh ha is best qualified to 



take. In the past, however, this did not 
happen under the recruiting system, for 
men were taken from munition works and 
agriculture and otiier trades who wars 
needed at home, and, worst of all, num- 
bers of married men were taken. 

Speaking of the details, he maintained 
that it was absolutely essential that wo- 
men should be included in the bill, for it 
was absolutely impossible to organize the 
industrial forces of the country without 
including the women. As for ^Ireland, 
the bill was not forcibly applied, because 
undoubtedly there was not the same en- 
thusiasm for the measure as in England, 
and the great majority of men in Ireland 
lived on the land, and were unsuitable for 
industrial work. Lord Lansdowne pre- 
dicted tiiat the registMT would prove most 
valuable after the war when the work of 
demobilization had to be undertaken. 

Finally, he insisted that the bill was 
not intended to introduce compulsory 
service by a side wind. The only form of 
compulsion in the bill was registration. 
But there was no word or syllable about 
compulsory service ^ther in the army or 
navy, and nothinf; could be done about 
that without further legislation. 

In a sense he did not think that the bUl 
brought Great Britain nearer compulsory 
service, for he did not believe that volun- 
tary service, with its anomalies and in- 
justices, would be tolerated much farther 
by the co untr y. But the bill did in an- 
other sense assist compulsory service, for 
it would make the application of compul- 
sion easier. If any one objected, let bhn 
ask the question whsfthw he could guar- 
antee how long the war would last, and 
whether in the future the stream of mu- 
nitioos would not outstrip ttie stresm of 
men. For tiie present the bill would as> 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION ACT. 1915. Form for MALES. 



Name: 

(Surname flnt) 

Residence: 

(Permanent > 
postal addrc'H) $ 



NEMO, JOHN JAMES 



13, Somewhere.ftt, London, S.W* 



(Present adilrcsi*, > 
/ aicay /roni liome) S 



(1.) 


IC born 
abronrf and 
aot ]hitt»h. 

Nationality. 

(2.) 


State, 
whether 

M.iniefl, 
i>. 

Widower. 
(i.i 


How loany 
t'hO'lrua ;\rc 

ou you;' 
<4.) 


How many other 

l'er»nys aro 
depcQdcut on you, 

cofii)loyees? 

f5.) 


Profeseion pr Oocap&tion. 

Bute fully the pattictilar kin) 
erf work (lone, and th« mat<>ri!i| 
i?ork*d or dealt in (it any;. 

(6.) 


40 




Married 


Uortcr 
15 years. 

1 


OTtr 

15 yoati. 


Wholly 


Partially 
dependcot 


Oerk; 

CommerciaL 


1 




1 



Name, Bojiness, nnd Bueiness Addresi 

of Kmploycr. 
(I( Dot working for au F.mploycr, trrite 

<7.) 



A. N. Other & Co.. Ltd., 
Paper Manufacturers, 

500a, New Bridge-st., 

London, E.C. 



Are yoii employed 
for or uader 
any Oovcrnmcnt 
Pep.'xr; incnt ? 
Say" Vcs," or " N'o." 
or " Do not knoTT." 

(e.) 



No. 



la.) Are you skilled in any work bthar 
than that upon which you Are At 
brest-nt employed, and if «o, whal I 

(b,) Aro yon abiA and wiliiug to UDde^ 
take 5ttclj woik . 



(a.) 

Motor cycle dnving 
and repairs. 



Yes. 



aist Lord Kitchener in voluntary recruit- 
ing, and how then could it be refused to 
him because it might be used for compul- 
sion? 

"If there are a few," said the noble 
Lord, " who object to this bill because 
they think that to that extent it brings 
us nearer to compulsion, they will find 



Signature JOHN JAMES NEMO. 

that their real opposition is this: That 
they want to deny to Lord Kitchener now 
the measure which he requires to assist 
in the organization of a voluntary army, 
and they want to impede him, if at a fu- 
ture time he should desire to obtain this 
weapon in order that the war might not 
be brought to an inglorious conclusion." 



An Object Lesson In 



i o U N I T E D , u • 




•.,V.^-.*^s^C^-rrdr'^^-.^^^^ ^ ^-r- i French AfrJc- ^i, 



^^.e--,.™^^ /- S O U T H ^^^^0, ■ or Vt?-^^ X-v. . 



O.C JV \. « 



a R A 7 I I 



!»»». 



> j A^ME RICAf 



jbCL' VIA / 



J^of^f*^ 1 , / ,r 

— ^^i- ilk . v. /7 T J / 



"iitn reroan 



tuy\ 



50UTH Wl^ 



Tilea/ii.ii' 




GcmMN Territory shaded thus -^^^ 



<A) Action of Hallgolind Blfht. Aug. 28, '14: Oo«(«r B;icik. Jan. Z4. '15: and Belilt* Coatl. Oct. 19. 'M; and 
this chart, which wn« originally published by The Ixindon Times. The Ix)ndon Times says: 
" German warships and merchant ships have betn swept from every ocean, either being sunk, 
capture«l, or Interned. The German battle fleet remains penned in harbor, ami the watch over 
the North Sea by our grand fleet Kives us freedom of commerce with allies and neutrals, and 
the power to send troops and supplies in safety to every theatre of war. British sea power 
has cut off Oerniany from her colonie-s, which are one by one falling into our hands." 

The key to the clmrl Is us follows: 

(A) Actloni Gf Hdlioland BlgNt Aut. 28. '14: DowM- B^ik. Jan. 24. 'IS: aid Balfllan Caart. Oet II. '14: utf 
iub«t«uently. (B) Artlan off Caroaal. Nov. I. '14. (C) Action otf Falkland*. Dtc. 8. '14. (D) Action* in Gulf 
Finland. Auf. 27, '14: Gulf of Rl«a. Jon* 3 and 6. 'IS: tad eoait of Courlaad. July 2. 'IS. (E) Bloekada af 
Adriatic: action betwton Gloueottir *fii Goabcn. Auf. 8. '14. <F) Sanaa occupied. Aua. 29. '14. (G) Garaian 
Pacific celonlei occupied: v'.loa at Hertaerlthaht and deftat af nala German lorcet. Sept. II-I2, *I4: eaptura af 
Naurah. Ia»t wlrvtaii «tatlaa, 8«»t. 21. '14: occapatloa of Friidrleh Wllhtlni Tawa, Sort. 24, '14. (H) Ooeupatlaa af 



Google 



British Sea Power 




Tofofaad. Attf. 3«, 'M. (I) livailon if CantrMBi. DuaU cifturetf. S««t. 27. 'M: VIrtarIa ca»tur«< by aiariaat. 
Nav. 13. '14: klackad* ar Camaroaa eaatt. April 23. 'IS. (J) Coaauatt el 8au(li«*«t ACiica: tarrantfar at LudirlU- 
kuckt. Sept. 19, '14; Swahapmuad aeouptad. Jaji. 14. 'IS: Wlndiiuk and winlau itvloa taittd. M«y |2, 'IS; Oaraaa 
flaaJ lurrtadar. Ju(y ft. 'IS. <K) Oparatlaa* an Laka Nyata. (L) Aetlan batwaan Kaaliitarp aad Ph*)u«. Sapt. 20. 
'14; kaiabardmaaU o» Dar-ai- Salaam. Aug. ft. '14. Nav. ?8, '14. and Fab. 26. "IS; bleekada «f Oarnian Cait AlHcai 
aaaat. Mar. I. 'IS. <M) Dardaaallai aparatlant: fint baiabardnaal. Nov. 2. '14; Naval aUvh bafaa. Ftb, it 'iS' 
«ctla<i apalatt tha Narrowi. Mar. IS. 'IS; laadinp •( alllad arialai. Apr. 25, 'IS. (N> Oparatlani apalnit Tarkay la 
A»la; Akaba baiabardtd. Nav. 2. '14; aaUara «( fao. Parilan Gulf Nav. 8. '14; Baira occaplid, Nav. 21. 'U; Shclk 
Sayd baavbardad. Nav. IS, '14; Knrna eaptarad. Oao. t, '14; Smyrna boiabardtd. Mar. S. 'IS. (0) Klaa-Cbtu aaaa- 
plad. Nav. 7. '14. (P) Eaidaa »uak. Nav. 9. '14. (Q) Kaatgibarg lunk. iuly ||. 'IS. (R) KalMr Wllbalai dar 
CrMM luak. Au|. «. '14. (S) Cap Trafalpar auak, Sapt. 14. '14. (T) Navan-a taak. Nav. ||, '14. (U) Oratdan 
laak. Mv. 14. '15. (V) KaHtruha «unk. Nav. 25. '14. <W) Prtaz Eltal Friadrieh aad Kraapriaz Wllhalm latarnad 
Apr. a. 'IS. pad Apr. 27. 'IS. iXi Caavay af Cantd)aa traapt. (Yl Canvay af Au>trala«laa tra«p». (2) Capmy pf 
ladlaa traapa. 
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Germany After a Year of War 

"Showing the Superior Power 




Black areas indicate Teutonic territory throughout the world. 
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Frankfurter Zeitung's Charts 

of Germany's Enemies" 




Germany After a Year of War 

^The German War Economy — English 

Been 




Germany has been buying abroad, in time of peace, foodstuffs to the 
amount to $750,000,000 annually. Now England seeks to starve Germany out 
by preventing all these imports. Germany is consequently thrown entirely on her 
own resources. During the first months of the war a limited amount of food was 
still being imported; the total somewhat increased by some help from invaded 
districts. Organization began immediately; the rich potato yield was made to 
8er\'e more largely than ever before for human needs. Bread was partly made of 
potato flour, the potato distilleries were permitted to turn out but 60% of their 
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—Frankfurter Zeitung's Charts 

Starvation Policy and How It Has 
Met" 




former production; the bread ticket reflated the daily rations of every German. 
The number of pigs, formerly tremendous ravaRcrs of the potato crop, was reduced 
from 26 to 17 million. Pork was not used fresh, but smoked, thus allowing the 
real output to keep to its former amount. The beer production was cut down 40'/o. 
There is an excess production of sugar, for Germany produces, in peace times, one* 
third more than she uses. This surplus is being used for feeding cattle and for pre- 
uerving a great quantity of foods, thus making the excellent fruit crop of 1914 
useful. 



Germany After a Year of War — Frankfurter Zeitung's Charts 



Gains and Losses 

on the Sea 

The curves indi- 
cated at the right 
show the tonnage of 
merchant vessels, 
sail and steam, 
which have been as 
good as lost, to- 
gether with those 
held in the prize 
courts and those un- 
doubtedly destroyed. 
The liners interned 
at the beginning of 
the war in enemy 
ports are also in- 
cluded. On the side 
of the German op- 
ponents, the loss, 
especially in Eng- 
land's case, has been 
enormous. Since the 
historic day, Feb. 
18, (the day of the 
German war zone 
declaration,) the tre- 
mendously increasing 
losses of the enemy 
are clearly shown 
by the rapid upward 
curve, while the Ger- 
man curve remains 
about stationary. 
The actual losses of 
the enemy are still 
greater than the 
curve indicates, as 
our specific knowl- 
edge of the total 
loss is not com- 
plete. 



The German Mail Ser- 
vice for tlie Front 

In one week there is almost as great 
a number of sendings as in the whole 
nine months of the Franco-Prussian war. 
1870-71: Total to and from the front 
about 100 millions. 

1914-15: During ^^^kv 
the first year 
the war about 4,000 
millions. 
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Germany After a Year of War — Frankfurter Zeitung^s Charts 




I^oss in 
Merchant Vessels 

Germany ...255,i)77 Tons 
Enemy 71)0,000 Tons 



Increase in Number of Prisoners of War 
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The upper of the 
three curves in- 
dicates the total 
number captured 
by German and 
Austrian troops. 
The middle curve 
shows the number 
fallen into Ger- 
man hands alone, 
the lower those 
taken by our al- 
lies. 



Germany After a Year of War — Frankfurter Zeitung's Charts 




Loss in Battleships 

Germany 95,507 Tons 

Enemy 331.870 Tons 



4 




Prisoners of War 
1,900,000 

(July 25) 

Russian 1.518.000 

French 268,000 

Serbian 50,000 

Belgian 40,000 

English 24,000 
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A Sword in Pity's Hand 



By Gilbert Murray 



This cnritment is taken from a neir nvd uit}>}ihU<th cd preface to Prof c.tnor 
Mnrrnij'a translation of " The Trojan Women," the Euripidean war play which was 
given recently at Harvard University, under the direction of Granville Barker, and a 
littU later <U the dtdieation exerei»«B of the new atadiutn erected tor the College of 
tho City of New York: 

"V tOT Peace, but a Sword! " The burden of the Trojan women has now fallen 



|\| upon others, upon Belgian women, French women, upon the women of Poland 
^ ^ and Serbia. God grant that the discipline of the AUics may hold firm, and 
that mankind may not Save to add to that tragic list the names of German and 

Magyar women! 

Some twelve years apo, when I was steeped in this drama of Euripides, I felt 
that, vivid as it was, the things it depicted belonged to the horrors of the far past. 
War might come again, even among civilized nations; but it could never again be this 
kind of war. Mankind had advanced since the days of Troy or Melos; there were 
rules of honorable warfare firmly established, pathetic efforts made by man in his 

Eentler moments to in ui e ihat, lvcii in his fury, he should not sink utterly below the 
rutes. Women and children were safe, prisoners were safe, the wounded were safe. 
So modi aeemed certain: and yet the very reverse was true. The next war was to be 
bawr rad cruder than the old wars, just as it was vaster in extent. 

Other things, too, are strange. We could scarcely have believed that, if war 
COnld come, the first step would be the deliberate massacre of a small and uncon- 
Mirned nation, as innocent as Melos and as far removed from the quarrels of its great 
naighhm. we could scarcely have believed that, with almost all Europe eager to 
preserve peace, with Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Serbia, day by day and 
almost hour by hour offering to accept any form of arbitration, mediation, confer- 
ence, or even delay, one power would have taken on herself the responsibility of 
saying: " No, I can have arbitration, but I prefer war. It is by war that I shall gain 
tiw most." 

And that power was not only the strongest in the world, the best prepared and 
the most accustomed to think of politics in terms of force— that was natural. She 
was also the nation of all others whom in so many walks of life we most honored; 
the nation who had given us so much of our music, our philosophy, our great works 
of ordered knowledge; who through all the interwoven lines of human endeavor was 
making the rest of us her willing disciples. She was not content to be the first nation 
of Europe, the most rapidly growing m wealth and activity; not content to penetrate 
all neignboring lands with her influence and impress their imaginations with her 
disciplined strength; not content that we thronged to her universities to be taught: 
that we filled our libraries with her books and hardly counted any work successful tUl 
it won the approval of her authority. She was not content. She craved for a homaga 
more abject, more bratalised. She wanted subjects, not neighbors. We offered her 
justice, but she preferred organized murder. It seems incredible, and yet it is the 
oldest of old stories. By that sin fell the angels! Other nations, great and fme 
nations, have gone mad before, and almost always with this same madness. Hubris 
the Greeks called it, the ancient sin of pride which must needs come to a fall if any 
balance is to be mamtatned in human life. There is hardly one strong nation in the 
world's history, from Xerxes to Napoleon, that has not in one degree or another been 
drunken with it. This should make our judgment more gentle, though it must not 
wwken our resolve. 

Doubtless we have all sinned in our day; but that is no reason now against 
defending the innocent. We have all at some time, in some degree, transgressed the 
law; but that does not absolve us from the duty of upholding the law. We have all 
been cruel; but does that mean that we have no right any more to feel indignant 
pity? And pitv in this case has put a sword into our hands. 

Reasonable men in Great Britain do not need to be warned against the folly of 
any desire to ''crush Germany.** Such a thing cannot be done, and if it could it 
would be a disaster. We do not need to be warned against deliberately setting our- 
selves to " hate Germany." To hate Germany would be a stupidity as well as a sin 
a^^'ainst civilization; I should not like to die calling a whole nation of men my enemies. 
But before peace can come the world must set its seal upon three great lessons: That 
public right still lives between nations, that the freedom of a civilised people shall 
not be violated with impunity, and that those who are swift to make war lor the saka 
of gain shall find in their wars not profit, but bitter loss. 
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Magazinists of the World on the War 

Condensed from the Leading Reviews 



Two revlpw artloU-s by German writer*, one by HerWrt Kraus on " The Monioe Doctrine 
as (lermatis St-t- It," the utlu-r \<y Count K. Ilevontlow on " Tht- I>uty of Neutrals In.Thia 
War," have be«n deemed of sufficient note to warrant separate places tn this number. But of 
perhaps eqaal Importance Im th« articl« by Sydney Brooks, quoted below, while apeclal prob- 
lems in Ireland. Russia. Ruthenla. Prance. Turkey, Italy, and Serbia are deait with In a wide 
range of topics treated by the world's leading writers and presented In the subjoined text. 



Future Developments of the Nations 

By Sydney Brooks 



THE war widens, it will widen still 
more before it is over, Sydney 
Brooks says in The Atlantic 
Monthly for August, in an article 
entitled " Side Issues of the War." 
Twelve powers, including Turkey on the 
G«rmanie side and PMtugAl and Italy on 
the side of the Allies, have spread the 
conflict to three-fifths of the total popu- 
lation of the earth and over three-fifths 
of ita land sorfaee. Three-quarters of 
the peoples of Europe are now at war. 
Only China, Mexico, the greater part of 
South America, and Spain are confident- 
ly neutral; the ** United States, the Be- 
public of Switzerland, the small king- 
doms in the north of Europe, and the 
tempestuous powers of the Balkans are 
all alQce obliged to take into account the 
possihility of intervention." The future 
effects of the war, particularly in Great 
Britain, CSermany, and Bnssia, are con- 
sidered bj Mr. Brooks in a careful fore- 
cast: 

There has be«»n much to doplore and a 
little to lie ash.irniii of in Ifit' Hrltish 

record during the past year, but there has 
been vastly more to admire: and I, tor 

one, am confident that we are turning at 
this moment one of th« most Blorloua 
l);iKes in British ann.il.s. I atn not think- 
ing solely or even mainly of naval or 
military successes In the seven widely 
separated theatres of war In which Oreat 
Britain Is engaged. I am thinking of a 
nation .struto? up to the iifroic pitch, 
wholly united in a cause that holds out 
no prizes but those of duty done, honor 
fulfilled, and security won by valor and 
aaertflce, absorhlns discipline and stead- 



ied by it without losing their character- 
istic flexibility end self-rellsnce. and 
pitting against a nionstrnus mechanism of 
tyranny the full, spontaneous, and order- 
ly str«Tif;th <if mllliutis of frt-e mi-n. 

Great Britain, it may be said, has not 
yet scaled these heights of splendor. But 
she is nearing them; she is cllmbinp al- 
ready Iteyond the lowor «lopt.-» ; she will 
Rain tl.L- summit. Shi> will nv>t. however, 
do so without carrying still further that 
process of shedding old habits of thought 
And old ways of doing things which set in 
from the first mom**nt of the war. We 
h c\ c seen In ihi- past iwt-h e months two 
<U-vf iopments of unique significance in 
British life— the exaltation of the State 
and the crushinc down of party polities. 
It has lM»en made a reproach to the 80- 
< l,!l:>'s of all lands that they did not pre- 
vi'tit ih- vv.ir. if th»> r irfci for the reply, 
they mit;ht wt ll make answer that at any 
rate it has had to be waged by applying 
their doctrines. Whether that shows the 
common sens.- of socialism or merely its 
abnormality. I shall not attempt to deter- 
mine. But the fact Is patent that in Great 
Britain, as tn all the other belligerent 
countries, the State has taken on an im- 
prcfedi-nted Increase of powers and re- 
sponsibilities. For the time beins. the old 
econoTTiit -i a I (■ (lead. 

The British are among the least submis- 
sive and the most Independent of people*. 
Tet their chief complaint ag.tin.st their 
Government at this moment Is that it has 
not sufficiently rcstrUt<d their liberties, 
that It does not enforce discipline on every 
hnman being In the kingdom, that it does 
not prescribe for each one of them his or 
her spTClal sphere of usefulness. Kvery 
step that the State ha.s taken beyond the 
province as.«igned to it In times of peace 
has been received with a round of poptt- 
lar applause. The State regulates the 
prices of food ; the State makes vast pur- 
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ebaMa of iMcenary oommodltlc* for re- 
aal« to the p«opte: the State tHkes over 
the rmilways: the State g»gn the press; 

the State, by one enactment after an<it)ier, 
plaeee the entire kingdom under what is 
virtually marUal law; the state fixes 
wasea, annexes proflta, takea control of 
the aaloone. atarts new Induatries, enters 
the Ins irnnce business, comnwindeers all 
the enginoering works in the country, 
abolishes trade union restrlctlona, refu- 
latea and diaclpUnea labor c a se ya. In 
ahort. a hundred enterpriaes that wouTd 
be utterly closed to it in <>tdiri;iry tiniea. 

The approval with which the British 
people hfivo w.itoht'd and encouraRcd these 
Inroads upon their traditional philosophy 
la aomethlnv more than a tribute to neces* 
alty. It implies a conscloua recof:"iti>>n 
that the omanlzatlun of Great Brit;'in as 
a community has hitherto b. .'ii sinuiiiii-ly 
defective and that only State action can 
improve It •Thta reeosnlUon. In my Juds- 
ment, will outlive the war. A aane and 
humorous people like the British are never 
likely to deify the State tlir ''.. rrn iiiM 
have deified It; but they will more and 
more Incline to enlarge its functions and 
to Invoke Its asslstanoa. The awful 
transitional period that lies ahead of 
KuM'pe. when the .stlinulus of war Is re- 
moved and its ruin and waste come to be 
counted, and a desperate scramble of re- 
adjuatment and rebuilding beclns. will 
force all nations to tarn to the State for 
leadership In the work of salvaKe. I 
cannot conceive that in Great Britain all 
problems of Oovi»rnment ownership or 
control of such utilities as the railwaySt 
such servlees as the banks and Stock Ex- 
change, nnd .xiioh lrn1iistrle<« ns minlnp, 
will not after tlu- war he eoji.sidered from 
a new standpnint. I cannot conceive that 
the British people, when peace returns, 
wni tolerate for long the ftillure of the 
State to recolonize the British country- 
side or to provide a penulnely national 
svHtern of ediieation. Still less can I con- 
ceive of the empire continuing to be the 
aamo loaae. unfederated, dIsMntcd con* 
series of States that It was when the war 
began : or of domestic politics being re- 
sumed on anything like their old footing ; 
or of women continuing to be excluded 
from that share in public and profes- 
sional life to which their Incomparabto 
services dtirtng the war have with com- 
pelllng effect unders-cored th> ir claim; or 
of emigration from an exhausted and 
overburdened Oreat Britain to the ampler 
aklss and prospects of Greater Britain 
beyond the seas tieing allowed to pursue 
Its old haphazard course. 

System, organisation, discipline: a new 
aenae of the State; a more realistic con- 
ception of unity throughout the nation 
and of brotherhood among all cla s s es ' 
thsoe are the attributes that one hopes 
may survive the war and animate the 



British people without detriment to their 

native impulses of initiative and self- 
confidence. I find myself relying, blindly 
perh.ips but profoundly, upon those three 
or four millions of young men who will 
have volunteered for the war. to intro« 
duee Into Oreat Britain, on the return of 
peace, a wider democracy, not so much of 
political forms as of spirit and oppor- 
tunity, a national and not a party outlook 
in public affairs, a better type of legis- 
lator than " the tired lawyer," and a 
higher standard of efficiency In the busi- 
ness of govcinnient. With the soldiers 
of the war, if they will but hold together 
and assert themselves, reats the future of 
the nations onsaged In It: and in France 
and Great Britain and Italy, the three 
bcIuKi rent l.imls in which political life is 
most highly developed, their influence will 
naturally be thrown, not on the side of a 
resumption of party politics, but on tho 
side of prolonging and upholding the 
temper and methods of the really national 
Governiiutits that the plain urgencies of 
the war have already Set up in London 
and in Paris. 

If Great Britain has much to learn 
from Germany, Germany has far more 
to learn from Great Britaiii, Mr. Brooks 

believes: 

But the capacity of each to asslmllata 
what gives strength to the other Is by no 

means identical. Great Britain can find 
room for. and In almost all departments 
of life staruls to benefit by, those quail- 
ties of patient foresight, scientific exacti- 
tude, thoroughness In preparation, thrift, 
realism, and devotion to the State of 
which Germany has set so far-shining an 
example. For th-se are virtues that al- 
ready exist in the British character, but 
are largely lost to tho national service 
through faulty organization. They can 
be developed and they can be applied with- 
out any harm to. and. indeed, with a 
positive enrichment of, those traits that 
are the backbone of the British people. 
Great Britain, for Instance, could adopt 
national military service without canon- 
izing the uniform or entlironin>^ a mili- 
tary caste. She could extend the func- 
tlona of the State and yet still regard Its 
agents and functionaries with the good- 
humored tolerance of today. She could 
reach Oermnny's sfuril.ird of education 
and InfelliKenco wiilimit forfeiting her 
ancient dower Of a natural and resource- 
ful rebelliousness. She could lieooroe aa 
systematic, economical, snd provident as 
her riil\iMHary and still retain her talent 
for meeting responsibilities gladly an<l for 
thriving on emergencies. What Britain. 
In short, can borrow — and. If ahe is to 
hold her own in the war and In the not 
less difficult times that wilt succeed the 
war, must borrow — from Germany is in 
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the nature of esiNUMion. Wliat Germany 
onn borrow from Great Britain li In tlw 

jiature of explosion. Once plant In the 
Kntli**! l:ind (ho r.iteW'fs BritiHh dortrine 
that a man is a human being and not a 
eoff la a maehtne. and the whole appA" 
ratuB of autocracy, eaate-BOVonunent. Itn* 
potent Parliaments, and manufactured 
opinion l>cgins to crack and crumble. 

I fancy that in any event tt will hardly 
emerge Inuet when the defeat which ts as 
distant us It Is inevitable striiis finm the 
ruling cUhs.sos In Germany tht- |>te!*ti>;o of 
infallibility and success. The |)« oplt? have 
lORK been beating against the bars. More 
and mere they have begun to ask for a 
share In the Government commensurate 
with their numbers and Intelligence, and 
to realize that the ballot, as an etui In 
Itself, is insufficient: that, divorced from 
direct responslhlllty. It is little more than 
a national plaything, and that it affords 
no adequate security nRninst the subjec- 
tion of Govertiriiont to ilie Interests of a 
Single class or against the capricious and 
haaardoua policies of a semi-absolutism. 
For some years before the war the Ger- 
man p< oi)le had been worklnir around to 
the conclusion that no Emi . r. .r. Imwi ver 
patriotic, and no Chancellor, however 
dext««u9t could be quite so safe a guar- 
dian of the national Interests as the nation 
itself. I do not say that they had actually 
reached that conclusion or that, even If 
they had, they possessed the political 
capacity to give effect to It. But un- 
questionably that was the direction In 
which the German mind was moving. Tt 

peems not unreasonable to assume that 
the defeat of Germany In this war, by dis- 
crediting the whole philosophy of the 
State for which the Hohensollems have 
stood, must powerfully aid the political 
enfranchisement of the masses. 

But it is. perhaps, on Russia that the 
war is destined to work its fi^reatest 
•fCactSp says Mr. Brooks: 

Whatever else happens, the days of 
Prusslanism in the empire of the Csara 
are numbered: and with Its disappearanoo 

there vanishes a baleful influence that 
since the days of Peter the Great has 
corrupted the Slavonic spirit and inter- 
posed an estranging barrier between the 
Csar and Ms peoples. Changing the name 
of the capital from St. Petersburg to 
Petrograd was a small thing, but symbolic. 
It wjis a (liken tt. it the Russian sover- 
eign and his sul>Jeci8. long sepanited by 
PruMlan ascendency In the Court, the 
army, and the bureaucracy, were at last 
coming together In a mutually Intelliglhle 
Identity. The true genius of the Paissian 
people Is tclndly, toleran(. antl democratic. 
It Is almost everythlnB, Indeed, that the 
Prussian spirit la not. That Is why this 
war Is for RuMla sMentlally a war of 



moral llboratloa that will clear a path for 
the fruition and ospaasion of idl that to 

most genuinely Russian. The results 

may be Ions In showlnt: ihi'tnselve.s. but 
thos*' who know Russia l)est and are i)0«- 
■essed of .-something of her own uncon- 
querable faith have the least doubt of 
their ultimate advent. Another and a 
decisive milestone Is bel' s pa«?!r'd on the 
long and tortuous road of Rus.'tia's prog- 
ress toward liberalism and unity. 

But it is on wider problems than these 
that the observer of the present struggle 
soon finds himself nimlnatlnir. There Is 
not a question of all the many questions 
that have liainssed Europe.ati statestinan- 
shlp for the past hundred years that has 
not been started by It Into fresh TitaNty; 
and one at least, forgotten by all diplo- 
mats and remembered only by dreamers, 
h is t e -etiK i ped from n still older' tomb. 
Poland : That name, that ideal, that in- 
veterate aspiration of a people martyred 
with the peculiar callousness of the 
eighteenth century — ^what " practical " 
man pave It, until the present war and 
Russi I S resounding pledge of national 
resurrection, a sinKle moment's thought? 
Yet the final and, as it were, the sacra- 
mental token of victory for the Allies 
has lieen solemnly and sincerely declared 
to Ive the aricient Kingdom of I'oiand re- 
constituted and made whole. And (tie 
principle by virtue of which this miracle Is 
to be wrought is the principle of nation- 
ality. There. If anywhere. Is the point of 
Bharpe.«t opposition l>etween the Teutonic 
powers and the Allii s. The triumph of the 
former means the liampllng of the smaller 
peoples of Europe beneath the Jackboot of 
Prussian militarism: the triumph of the 
latter is the vindication of their right to 
security and self-reilization. 

But one who, with this clue in his hands, 
seeks to thread the maze of Euroj»ean 

politics, will find " the principle of na« 
tionality " an erratic and even convulsive 

guide. V.y its lijiht he m.iy, Indofd, pict- 
ure to himself, without too much effort, 
the lost provinces restored to France, 
Belgium onoe more independent, and the 
nelghtKMing kingdoms as self-oontalned 
and relatively tianqull as they are today. 
But as his eyes travel eastward, he be- 
comes aware that, if nationality Is to 
determine everything, very little Is left of 
the map of Europe. Poland rlM* asaln; 
Austria-Hungary disappears, the Oermaa 
elements gravitating toward the Hohen- 
zollerns and the .Slav toward the Roman- 
offs, leaving Hungary to form a Magyar 
Switserland; a Greater Serbia, a Greater 
Rumania, emerge: Bulgaria expands to 
the limits of her original agreement with 
Serbia and Omciw; it.ily annexes what- 
ever In Austria and along the Dalmatian 
coast is Itaii.in in speech or sentiment or 
by tradition: and Greece overflowa into 
Asia Minor. Bueh a rearrangement te not 
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impossible, if and when the Alltea win. 
riLit It raises almo.'<t as many problems 
SM it solves, and the more he looks Into 
it the more will a dispassionate onlooKer 
wonder wbetber nationality may not 
prove as refractory and anreealve— and 

may not be the forcing-bed of M many 
wars — as religion it-ni-lf. 

Not even here, liowever, do we reach the 
llmtte of tills " greatest of all wars." Is 
the fiOO-year^ld curse of Turkish rule at 
last and really to be rt mnv. .1 from B!a- 
rope? Is Russia actually wnhin .^-iKht and 
touch of her Insistent Koals— ("oristantlno- 
ple and an outlet to the warm waters? 
And If the Turks are driven from Surope. 
can they hold their own or maintain any 
sort of authority In Asia Minor? Syria 
and Palestine, Mc.'iopotamia and Arabia, 
what Is to become o* them? Can Great 
Sritatn wltii her 8O.00O.0O0 Moslem subjects 
be indifferent to the fate of a country that 
contains the holy places at Mecca and Me- 
dina, and that commands the trade route 
to India as well as the coasts of KgyptT 
Is another and a greater fnipir(> tu rise 
where the Assyrian and Babylonian em- 
pires fellt WIU cities more mamlflcent 
than they cover the sites of Nineveh and 
Babylon, and the TIrtia spread fertility 
like the NQe, and Mesopotamia become 



onoe more the granary of the E^aat. and 
the oil wells of Korl<uk rival those of 
Baku? These are not idle speculations. 
They are as much and as pertinently the 
conceivable conee<}uence8 of the war as 
the fate of Germany's possessions in 
AfrlCi and the I' n Ific, and the rounding: 
off of the all-ljtiii»h route from Cairo to 
the Cape. 

But all forecasts, all posslblUtiea. are 
subject to the Issue of the stnursle and the 

nature of the pt»u f. The world is at war 
today VI ry larKt ly bicuu-se the C'oriKrcsH 
nf \'i<rina <>r\c liiiinlr.Mj yi_-ars aco redrew 
the map of Europe on the artificial and 
transient lines of dynastic claims and antU 
quatetl technicalities, and Icnored the 
rights and sentiments and individuality 
of the iMopliM it Was dealini,' with. Since 
then democracy and nationality have made 
themselves felt as the most potrat of all 
forces In the politics of today. If the set- 
tlement Is trafded by them, a new and 
saiifr d ispensa t inn niay he cieated such as 
Europe has not seen since the pt-ace of the 
Antmiines was broksn. For by far the 
.most orudal question propounded by the 
war Is not its effect ttpon this country or 
upon that, Imt whether It is to end mere- 
ly to be renewed later on. or whether " the 
greatest of ail wars" Is to be also the lasb 



The Future of the Ruthemans 

By Bedwin Sands 



IN The British Review Bedwin Sands 
dedATCS fhat the Rnthenians, who 

are known by American immip:ration 
agents as Russian Poles, Galiciaiis, 
South Russians, Bukowinians, and so on, 
are deecendaats of the andont Scytiiians, 
and that seroral aii^ritiM elaim that 

they are the purest type of Sla^s. The 
Germans called them Ruthenians, but 
recent writers in Russia and abroad use 
the name of Ukrainians. The original 
Rusjky, that is, the people of the 
Kiev Kingdom or land of Kusj and of the 
Eastern Ganwthians and snb-Carpa- 
thian districts, were called Malo-Russky, 
or Little Russians, part of that country 
being called historically Ukraine, or 
border, tbojr have extended that name 
within the last few years to the whole 
of their land and that of Ukrainians to 
their people. Of their characteristics 
Mr. Bands says: 

The Ukrainian oecuples a place apart In 
the Slavonic family. The Slavs are like so 



many brothers settled under different 
climes. Tlie lTl<rainian is a flne-lookiiiK. 
tall and ^lender, dark>haired son, the fa> 
-vorite child with vteltors. but, if a sudden 
chani^e of sex be forgiven in the course 
of this simile, he Is a vei liable Cinderella 
to vouni--er brother, the Muscovite. The 
latter has gone north, has taken in Mon- 
gol and Planish blood, and become a push- 
InK, masterful, money-saving creature. Ho 
is less shapely but more sturdy, k-ss poet- 
ical but more cnierpri.sint'. less fond of 
books, of education, of merry songs and 
dances, but keen on '* siller." and can be 
depended upon for a rortaln standard of 
patient output. He will it^noie the Kibes 
Of the quick-witted Ukrainian and so on 

with his work unpertuibed. The ruf^red. 
Stern Aluscovlte, like the Bulgarian, is by 
now too far removed from the pure Slav 

stock to rare for public oidnion. Only 
sensitive Western nations trouble about 
that Ten a Bulsarlan or a Muscovite he 
is an Oriental— he will not often rare to 
deny it. The Ukrainian is anxious to be 
considered a European. He oeruialy de- 
serves the name. Ten years of life under 
a free Qovemnient has proved it many a 
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time, In C&nada and the United States of 
Amerlea. 

The national aim of these 30,000,000 
people, whose language shows their affilia- 
tion with the Serbo-Croats and Polea, be- 
tides seearinir tin r^ht for tlie Jews to 
reside in all parts of Russia, is freedom 
to worship as Greek Catholics. In addi- 
tion, they desire the introduction of Uie 
Ukninian language aa the language of 
instrnetioii in piimmry, agrieultaral, and 



other lower schools, and their language aa 
s sabjeet of study in all Ukrainlsn 

schools; the introduction of all studies 
bearing on Ukraine in all the Ukrainian 
universities; the free use of the Ukrainian 
Isnsoage in all meetings and pnblie in- 
stitutions, and the rifjht of the Zemstvos, 
of the co-operative insurance, financial, 
and other public institutions of the 
Ukraine to form unions covering tlie 
whole or parte of the Uloraine. 



Ireland's Recnuting 

By N. Marlowe 

DsaertMns " The Prwant Ifood of Ireland/' N. Marlowe says tn The Brttlah Rerlewi 



In the matter of recruUins Sir Edward 
CaVson'a followers In the North of Irelana 

save at once a practical demonstration of 
thatr loyalty to the empire. But the slfir- 
nlflcance of the r-ontra.st Ix'twicn the re- 
cruiting figures for Ulster and those for 
the rest of Ireland la not entirely jMlitlcal. 
The main tndottrial districts of the island 
are situated In the northeast of Ulster, 
and it is possible to argue that, even if 
Ireland had no " politics " and no " re- 
ligion." the greater proportion of recruits 
would have oena from this quarter. It Is 
always easier to find aotdlers In the towns 

than in the countryside. Nationalist Dub- 
lin, as we have seen, has done very well. 
<lt has recently provided five new battaN 
tons of Dublin Fusiliers.) and the recruit- 
ing flgurse for the City of Cork are also 

good. The smaller towns In the south 
claim excellent record"?. For instance, 
Wexford, with a population of 14,000, has 
sent 2,000 recruits to the army and navy. 
CrlttetSRi. therefore. Is chiefly directed 
afrninst the aprlculturnl counties. The 
farmeri^' sons are a favorite target for let- 
ter writers to The Irish Times. I'ut ex- 
cuses are forthcoming. The laboring pop> 
idatlon in the countfy distriots was al- 
ready limited before the war. and sueh 
recruiting an has taken place In It hasheen 
felt by the employers, the owners of land, 
and their sons. Moreover, the increased 
demand tor agricultural produce, conse- 
quent on the war, makm the ahortage of 
labor more pressing than usual. In poor 
counties like Donegal. Mayo, Clare, and 
Kerry, where the drain of emigration has 
been severe, many a peasant finds It im- 
possible to spare the one son who la still 
at home— there has already been a great 
strugRle to keep him away from Amer- 
ica. Such being the position, the Sinn 
Fein party could declare with some truth 
at the beginning of the war that there 
was no need for an antl-reeniltlng cam- 



paign in rural Ireland. " England," wrote 
Arthur OrlfHth bitterly. " hsTing destroyed 

Ovir Constitution, .suppressed our Parlia- 
ment, loaded her delit on to our .shouldera, 
turned our tillage fields into cattle 
ranches, trebled our taxation, and halved 
our population— an within a centorjH* 
wanu what Is left of us to fliSit fOr hsr 
supremacy over the world." 

The Nationalist argument for reemit- 
ing uras: 

" The more we help the better terms 
shall we receive when the time comes to 
reconsider (he Irish settlement. Hy re- 
fut^ing to make war sacrifices we merely 
play Into the hands of the Or-ingemen of 
Belfast. The Irish are a warlike race, 
and after they have been trained In arms 
and fought on Continental battlefields, in 
It likely that they will submit to the par- 
tition of their country?" Thus spoke Mr. 
DIUon to the Nationalists of Belfaat. and. 
as may be Imagined, his words did not 
conduce to the maintenance of the party 
truce ' the Orangemen were never in a 
nastier te nper than they are today, and 
swear that when their soldiers return 
from the war home rUle wilt be ** rele- 
gated to tiM devil." 

But the politicians have used other 
appeals with eflfect, e. g., the wrongs of 
Bdgium, horror «( Gsnnany, and the 
cry of small nationalities. Mr. Marlews 

continues: 

Sometimes, too, the Irish recrultlnac 
speeches strike a really original note, 
lasten. for instance, to the speeches of 
Professor fnow Lieutenant) Kettle, who 

fifteen yf'irs ago was distributing antl- 
retruiting leaflet.? in the streets of Dublin. 
" Why." he exclaims. " we Irish have 
only Just succeeded In civilising England. 
If Germany should win this war and es- 
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tabliah her hegemony over the world. «• 
riMll Have to begin the work of aces Bit 
«v«r a^ain. W« ahalt hava to elvtUaa tbo 
Qarmana. and how Ions will that takat 
No — It is too great a aacrifire that tha 
Kaiser's friends here aak of uh'" Ire- 
land, continues Lieutenant Kettle, must 
put aatde all conaidarationa of profit and 
loaa alnca whan did wa baoona a paopla 
of hucksters? She moat reoaember bar 



duty. If not to England, then to Europe. 
CerUlnljr It la ** dltfleolt " tor Iridi Na- 
tlonallata to don the khaki, nor have wa 
any aararantre that England has re- 

nouneoi her ImixTijiliHtic amV.>ltions. Still, 
the fact remains that the present war '.a 
a good one. and Ireland can only effective- 
ly count In the settlement by aandlns her 
aona Into tha Brltiah Army. So tha oob- 
trovaray reached a highar plaaaw 



•'Dinant la Morte" 

B7 Camine David 



HUMAN suffering such as Dante 
himself could not have imagined " 
is described by Camille David in 
TIm Contamporaiy Beviaw for Angmt 
from facti? which he attests after visitinBT 
the ground on which Dinant was razed. 
During the awful sack of Dinant and the 
fliglit of tho terrified iahabituitt in the 

iMt days of August. 1914. M. Dftvid 
pxesents this as a faithful record: 

Saturday. Aug. 22, was quiet. exoq)t 
th/it tMUjLt'd .A.'fifnK there waa artUlary 
thunder in the valley. 

Sunday waa a terrlbto day. Aa aarir aa 
6d5 In the morning, at dawn, the Oer* 
mans, under the orders of Lieut. Col. 
Blegeri, Ixgrin to l>ombard Dinant. Shells 
ralneil on the town. Soon the mitrailleuses, 
which were hidden in the trees, sent down 
a great ihowar of bullets. From the left 
bank the French replied TlsonNialy. 
Hardly had the fight begun before several 
hundred Germans of the l(Kth Infantry 
ReKiment ativanced through tlic Pond.s de 
Leffe and by the helghta of St. Nicolaa. 
The first victlna feU at Leffe. 

Tho faithful took refnpp In the Kellse 
dt !< I't f'liiontr^'S. \vhiT«> nui.ss wa» licing 
C(l''l>fuled. while miiMide was th«> crack 
Of rifle fire. It was 6:30 o'clock. Tha 
Cermaa aoMlara borot Into tha drarsh aad 
drove out the worshlppem. Thay had 
heard their last mass! 

Protests and auppI'catlon« aroused no 
pity in the barbarians. With the butt ends 
Of their rifico they aaparated the men 
from the woman, and made them stand In 
a group while they shot into the middle 
of ihftii under the horrified eyes of the 
women. About fifty civilians fell dead. 
The women uttered terrlCylng nhriek.i. 
At the door of hla hooaa, and In the 
p wa wi ee of hla wtte and children, they 
knied M. Victor Poncelet. Bloodthirsty 
fmr took pooeeealon of the soldlor-as-sas- 
slns. street by street and hou.se by house 
they pillaged the town and set fire 



to It. deatroying Dinaat from tap to 
bottom • • • 

At 'I o'clock a pit able cortege approached 
tlie priaim. It waa composed of mea, 
women, and children, about 700 of them. 
With their hands held up and surrounded 
by soldiers, these martyrs crossed the 
burning town. Tears flowed, sobs, lam- 
entation*, prayers arose from among 
them. No one Uatanad. The officers and 
aoldlera vara namovad. UnUl doak theaa 
wretehed people ware kept prisoners. Tha 
8ol<MtTS pasHcd backward and forward 
In front of them, saying: *' You will all 
be shot this evening." Evening arrived. 
Darkneas fell alowly. ao alowly. prolong- 
ing tha terrible agony. Tha battle had 
come to an end. Namur having fallen, 
the French had orders to retire toward 
}'hii{pp> vilie. The Qarmaao vara naao^ 
ters of the town. 

At • o'dodc a Oarman Captain had tho 
women plaeed high np on the Montagne do 
la Croix. A cordon of Infantry barred 
the atrect before them. Thirty stops 
away, against the wall of the garden of 
M. T< lioffcn. the public proaecutor. In the 
Rue Leopold, at the comar of the Plaoa 
d'Armea. a row of men waa placed atand- 
Inc. and in front of them a second row 
kneeling. Opposite the public proHorutor's 
house soldleri Wi-r*' .si ;i t ;iini <1 n-.iily Irt 

ahooL. To avoid the ricochet of the buUeU 
thay were aiming alantwlaa. A little 

Airther on. waiting their turn, another 
group of Inhabitants helplessly watched 
these liitrubi ions pripar:i t ions. Thr rier- 
man officer passes in front of the crowd 
la reearva and diooaee more victima. At 
thia tragic moraaat a thrlU of horror goaa 
through tho condemned men and through 
the crowd of relations and friends who 
are looking on at the scene. The women 
Implore and wring their hands and tbmw 
theroselvea on their knees, the children 
weep, the men cry: " Mercy t Mercy! wo 
did not shoot, we had no arms. Have 
pity on us for our children's sake." 

It Is in vain! The German officer will 
listen to nothing. He takes up his poal- 
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ttoiif atiottts an order, lowers hla aword. 
The rlflefl go off, the tnilleta fly. and men 

fall. A great clamor Is hoard which makes 
the rocks trt'Tiiblp. Women are fainting. 
• • • The (lead now re!<t in M. Tehoffen'B 
garden. A few flowers and some little 
wooden eroases stuck in the sround mark 
the two big Knives. 

Not all the men. however, have been 
hit. About twenty were not touched. 
They teU down pell-mell among ttaoae 
who had lieen ahot. Others were only 

wounded. One rereived a hulh t in hlS 
head, another was Mt hy fi\c hvillets, 
another had his thinh iierfor.-itrd. All 
remain motionless in a pool of blood which 
■ndually conceals, lying side by sida 
with the corpses of their friends, now 
become cold and stiff In death. Not a 
cry, not a. murmur, not a hre.ith rises 
from this human heap. AKony an4l the 
will to live glue thtm to the pavement. 
Fear itaelf prevents their teeth from chat- 
tering. They feign death and awsit th« 
darkness of the niplit. There Is si!onoe 
for a lonp, long time. Then a hi ail lifts 
from among tli<- i!i id in the stuidow. 
Enemies are no longer to be seen near the 
prison. In a low voice. In a whtoper. fho 
owner speaks and says In Walloon : " Can 
you see any one over St. Nicolas way?" 
A man l\lncr on his ha -k c.]•t■r^^ tiis eyes 
and answers: "No, nobody." " I^'t us 
go Into the house opposite," says young 
G. It la 8 o'clock and quite dark. 
The survlvoTS, silently, with beatlnr 
hearts, revived hy hope, risf' up, cross 
the street with a run. i)lunKe into ;i iiouse, 
climb throuKh the gardens, the imtiurt 
dragging and supporting the wounded, 
and hide tn the mountain. They are 
covered with dark blood which Is not their 
own. They rub themselves with leaves 
and prass. F'or several days and nifrhts 
they live on carrots and beets and other 
roots. The wmuided are un tended. Their 
comrades tear up their shirts for band* 
•CM. They Sttffer terrlMy fKim thirst 

Tliat tragic Sunday, Aug. 23. saw other 
m— Kcreg. ta the prison dvlltana w«r« 
■hnt up. men and women together. At 6 
o'clock In the evening a big gun started 

fiho< tiiip from the upper part of the 
' mouiit iiti, iirul <lro[>i>ed n rain of bullets 
on t)ie prisoners, who we' <■ In th.- court- 
yard. A woman fell pierced througli the 
body. Three other people perished at her 
side. .•?oldiers ran up to kill them. In 
order to snve biinself Dr. D. smeared 

his face with tin- blood of the Victims and 
pretended to be dead. 

The buttery had been organised at 
various point* In the town. Inhabitant* 
who had taken reftige In cellars and were 

di.icovered were shot at om-e. At l-effe, 
at about .^ o'clock in the evenitiK. the sol- 
dierK forced" M. Hitnrner, the ArRentine 
Consul. Director of the Oudin Works, a 



Frenchnmn. and fifty workmen, women 
and children to come oat of the ccllsrs 

of the we.avlnp f.o tnrv. where they had 
fled. Four times did t! ey set fire to the 
• St I l.:i>hnient. M. Himmer came out 
first with a white flag. " I am Consul 
for Argentina." he said to the officer, 
"and I appeal to that country." What 
was that to the assassins? They were 
all shot. Tlio officer said: " It would 
have been too much luck to spare you 
wlu-n your fellow-citlsens were dead." 
The toll of the dead at Leffe Is horrlbla. 
One hundred and forty rivfUans were shot. 
There .'ire only !<even !-n'.:nil men left. 

In the garden next to that of M. Servais, 
•^.Secretary of the Commune, also shot, 

rest eighty of the Inhabitants of Dlnant. 
In the cemetery of the FaubourK de Leffe 
others lie buried. Others again to the 
riKht of the road, In a garden near the 
Catholic school, at the entrance to the 
Fonda de Leffe. And here it was the 
Inhabitants shut up In the Couvent de* 

T*r<''nion!r<'s who chm the crave. M. M. 
told me, jiliaklnK with liMliijnarit feelinu: 
"They m^dc us dig tlie grave, like 
martyrs, saying to us. ' That's for you 
thi* evening.* They made n* bury ottr 
massacred fellow-cltlrens. I saw seven- 
teen bodies thrown into that enormous 
hole, and tiien the contents of three carts, 
each carrying fifteen murdered corpses. 
They were tossed iti like bundle*, with* 
out being identified." 

Toward Q:!IO the derman savage* 
passed along the Rue St. Roch. Against 
the house of M. H. a group of civlliiina 
was shot. Then the soldiers threw the 
bodiea into the cellar, which has been 
walled «rp. Forty victim* are In that 
charnel house. In the Rtie Kn He a 
paralytic was shot In his chair. In the 
Rue d'Knfer a young fellow of H was 
killed by a soldier. He had with him a 
little child whom a soldier tomed into 
the burning house of M. Francois O. 

At Neffe. a southern suburb of Dlnant. 
armed tMtif^lts sackeil. pillaged, and stole, 
with fire and slaughter. Under the rail- 
way Viaduct they shot men, women, and 
children. An old woman and all her 
children were killed In a cellar. A man, 
his wife, and son and daughter were put 
against a wall and killed. An ol<l man 
of liis wife, his son-in-law, and the 
young wife were shot. Down at the river 
bank there was further butchery. In* 
habitants of Neffe who had gone by 
boat to the Rocher Bayard suffered the 
s;<me hortil'le file. .Vniong thetn Miiv, 
Collard. aged Kl, and her husband, and 
many women and children. Ninety-eight 
etvlllans were burled in M. B.'s gar- 
den, according to the accounts of the 

(icrmin soMI<r= thenise; v-s. And whib- 
thin awful curn:>t:e w.is deliminc tlie town 
with blood, tlie <5erm.'in so'diprs gnve 
demonstrations of their cowardice. For 
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Instance, this in the FaubotirB St. Paul. 
Mmc. L.. V. rel.'\t< s : " S.-l^li. ; h rainc 
Into my house. They stiurk m<; with 
their n«U In Ui« cheat, .smashed every- 
thins 111 ib* bouM, then, with a revolver 
pointed at me. drainred me out of doom, 
f'tlirr women were then- unilcr the threats 
of these brute*. Tlu'v imslnMl u.i l>efore 
them to the parapet at the wattTKlile, 
expoaing ub to the French fire, while the 
coward PruMlatia aUM^yed and fired, alieU 
terlne thenaelvea bablnd women." It 
waa there that HUe. Madeleine Ifamlinir 
was killed. 

I have heard o( tour oaiea of violation, 
a yottiur womaa wIm died after the abiieea 
of flfle«B borrtd bandiu. I hava alao 
had an account of a youngr mother who 

was confronted with a chdicc l>ciwc'en the 
strunpiiitR of tier little Klrl ami \u-i- own 
di.slionor. It Will be reailily under.stiMjd 
that names cannot be given, and that the 
population keepa relldoue alienee with 
regard to these caaea. 

Dr. A. L. took refupe with ins wife 
and a li.'il))- of a few montii.s in a .srwer. 
They had no food but a Ultle sugar, and 
nothing to drink but the filthy water flow- 
ing by. To feed the ehlld they had to 
damp the sugar with thl* noxfotM liquid. 
The horrtblo situation lasted two daya. 

The " Kultur "-bearers have refinements 
of cruelty. Zn the barracks at L«ffe 300 
elvlliaa priaonera were placed la line 
aionK the wall with their arms up. Be- 
hind them a pastor recited the prnyeia 
for the (IciUl. while nn uffic er wotki-.l .in 
unloaded Kun ! Tlii.s itn turc wnn V;t pt up 
for a quarter of an hour. It seeme^i a cen- 
tury long. In the Egllse St. Paul prison- 
era were kept for five daya. In the Bvltea 
dee Pr*montr#e an officer of the lORth 
Infantry came to demand a candle. He 
was given a taper. He refused it, and 
the Bacred lamp was taken down, lie was 
satisfied, and marched all around the as- 



aemhly, Jeerinir. and holdlnr hia revolver 

at the tAVi-n of the women. He carried 
hia trophy away with a roar of laui;l>tor. 

l^illaKe and fire contlnueil on tlie .Mon- 
day and Tueaday. The soldiers drank as 
mnch wine as they could steal. They 
wallowed in murder and blood, oelebrattnc 
thetr triumph glasa In hand. Drunken of- 
ficers (t.it <I<iwn with their men. They 
olili»,'ed tlie Inliabltanta who had survived 
to be present at their ornie.s on pain of 
death. On Monday the soUllera. just to 
amuse themselves, ItlUed three old men of 
80l On Tuaeday, at A:30 In the mom- 
Iner, aoldlera aeattered through the town, 
shout Inp and sol ting fire to the houses 
on tlu> Quai <Ie Meuse and In the Hue du 
Moulin ilihi Ratteur.s. 

From the Monday processions had been 
ftmned. Sttrrmmded by soldiers, who 
straek the French monks In the face with 
horsewhips, the prisonere were taken 
away toward Prussia, some by '"'Inoy. 
othera by M irehe. About 4<>t> went. How 
many will rehim" .AthI what niii.st have 
been the sufferings of those innocent 
vktlms on the long routes, who had not 
been alile to drees thamselvcs suitably or 
get their boots, who had been torn from 
their wives and children, leaving behind 
thetn that nightmare of bloodshed and 
ruin. < )ne had only stockinKS on bis feet. 
Many were In sabots. Already the dead 
were strewn alonff the roads. On the 
left of the Ciney road, on the TIenne 
d'Aurcy. lie burled four old men who 
•were found with their hanO.-* br>Mnd, unable 
to go .iny further, and e.xhauHted by .suf- 
fering' and fatiKue. They were .MM. Jule.s 
Monard. 70; L«on Simon, 65; Couillard, 
73, and Bouehat, 78. The farmer of 
Chesnois waa hamesaed between the 
shafts of a cart and forced to drag it up 

the hill of Sorlnne.s. 

Such Is the true and sad story of Dinant. 
It remalBS tor the world to pass Its Judg- 
ment. 



Mobilizing the Russian Nation 

By V. Ktumm-Karavayeff 

</« Vu**tnik Svrojnf* " Tht European Mttmnfftr/*) 



THE main interest of the mntnrnt, the 
main problem, is the mobilization 
of Rtttsbtn indiMitri^» or, novo exact* 
ly, of the forces of the nation and of so- 
ciety. By mobilization is understood the 
measures which change the country from 
die normal conditions of peace times to a 
war basis. This includes the filling up 
of the ranks of the army, the supply of 



horses, and the orpanization of all kinds 
of munitions of war. The rdle of the 
people in all these matters liae geiiMnany 

been pas.sive. It has only had to meet 
certain demands, such as requisitions 
from factories and manufacturing plants, 
to supply hay, food products and articles 
required for supplie.s of other kinds, for 
the army. But the active role has always 
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been T«wnr«d for the militaiy power 

itself. 

When the present war had just bej[^ 
the forces of society, which had gained 
experience in the Rasso-Japanese war, 
were ffiven an active parti<Mpation in the 
care for the sick and wounded, at first 
only in the interior of the conntry, but 
aoon also at the front. Gradually the 
share of the forces of society in the 
active work of the war was enlarged. It 
waa fre<|uently girm a share in the sani- 
tary organization of the different war 
sectors; it was called on to share in the 
provision of uniforms and linen for the 
troops, in ereeting haths, laundries, vic- 
tualinjr stations and so on. But all this 
did not touch the horning need, as the 
tenth month of the war rerealed it— the 
point at which the evident insufficiency 
of the forces of the Government showed 
itself. 

Our recent military reverses and the 
of the Anstro-Germans have 

shown that our enemies have a notable 
superiority in the weight of metal thrown 
by their gnns. To try to devdop our fire 
also to the same irrational number of 
shells per day and per hour — a number 
entirely unjustified by the. results gained 
• — would, of course, be a stupid and use- 
less imitation. But to improve the qual- 
ity of our artillery fire, and its accuracy, 
is indispensable. The prolongation of 
the war has exhausted our reserves of 
shells. In like manner our supplies of 
other kinds of military equipment have 
been exhausted. No foresight could have 
anticipated the conditions created by this 
unprecedented war. The Germans used 
up their supplies prepared in time of 
peace long before we did. But fliey have 
lonp had a largely developed produotion 
of war munitions, with which they even 
supplied the armies of foreij^rn countries, 
and also, from the early weeks of the 
war, they have had command of all the 
metallurgical resources of Belgium and a 
large part of Northern France. It is 
impossible not to regret that the call for 
the forces of the nation and of society 
was not heard earlier in Russia. 

But it is not too late. The war may 
and must last lonp y* l. The vital thing 
is that the problem of the hour has been 



recognized, and tiiat the necessity of 
mobilizing all forces of the nation to 
meet it has been seen. The representa- 
tives of industry have said the first 
word. To their voices have immediately 
been added those of the representatives 
of our social organizations, the local and 
municipal councils. The telegraph wires 
daily bring news that the national mobil- 
ization is developing in width and depth, 
and growing irresistible. The technical 
forces of all teaching bodies, technical 
orpranizations of all kinds, trade ortran- 
izations and so on, are taking part in it. 
And if the members of the Imperial 
Duma, of all parties and factions, await 
with siu'h eairerness the day of renewal 
of their legislative activity, this passion- 
ate desire is explained, to a notable 
degree, by the moral necessity of plung- 
infr into the freneral work of the mobili- 
zation of all the forces of the nation. 
To be a member of the Imperial Duma, 
to feel one's responsnrfUty as a repre- 
sentative, and at the same time to re- 
main in enforced idleness, or to devote 
one's painful leisure to the work of the 
Red Cross or to social organizations, 
was simply torture. There are frroups 
of the Extreme Kight of the Imperial 
Council who do not share this feeling, 
and who have not taken part in the 
national life of these momentous days. 

And in the region of direct legislative 
work, the mobilization of industry and ot 
the forces of the whole nation opens up 
for the Imperial Duma a whole series of 
important and responsible problems. A 
work of immense significance is in motion. 
No ready forms and molds exist. The 
forms and regulations of the committees 
already created to supply war munitions 
and for other purposes must be thought- 
fully worked out, their activities must be 
regulated without delay. And it must 
not be forgotten that this work requires 
the co-ordination of the efforts of such 
different participants as men of science 
and technical knowledge, social workers 
and organizers. And with them must co* 
operate the forces of the working classes, 
without whom not one step forward can 
be taken, and jthidi up to the present 
have not been inetoded in the work of or- 
ganization. 
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Tlw numbera of the Dona, as they 
liami dedared in interviews with news- 
paper correspondents, feel that, in the 
person of the new War Minister, General 
A. A. PotmuMiff , fhe fullest co-operation 
of the Ministry of War with the mobilized 
forces of society in the task of providing 
war munitions for the army is ^uaran- 
tead. The Ministry of tha Intarior, 
under the ^idance of Prince Stcherbat- 
of f t will also, it may be affirmed, raise no 
dbrtadea. Of the problam (rf tiia lioiir, 
Prince Stcberbatoff says: ** AH the efforts 
of society and of the Government must be 
strained toward a single point — to fight 
and to win." If tha Imperial Dnna siw- 
casds in finding forms for d» vital regu- 



lation of the work, and if, in addition to 

the authority of the social organizations, 
the authority of the Duma also supports 
the work, then we may look forward with 
oonlidoncab Tha aimy knows that for 
nearly a year already all the thoughts of 
the land and of the people are with it. 
When the army learns that to it, to its 
military equipment, its martial nugfat, 
the whole force of the nation is also di- 
rected, ite force will be increased ten- 
fold. And this tlw CSanttans' already un- 
derstand. On the Prath, on the Dniester, 
on the Vistula, they are firing hundreds 
of thousands of shells. They know that 
to tMr saecaasM will soon cona an irra- 
voeabla and. 



Tiirkey^s Present Rulers 

By E. Nouridjan 
Forvneriy Counsel of (he Imperial Ottoman Embaaay, 
{In La Revue,) 



IN Turkey, as ever jf where, murderers 
and robbers are brought before an 
Assize Court or a criminal tribunal 
and punished in conformity with the law. 
Antfiors have based on this tiie idea that 
the Turks respect human life and prop- 
erty, and so were not as savape as they 
were thought to be! But what these 
writers did not see, what tliey could not 
see in a superficial study, in the course 
of a long or short voyage, was that assas- 
sins are punished in Turkey not because 
human life is respected there, bat simply 
because assassination beinpr the exclu- 
sive privilepre of the Sultan, the murder- 
ers infringe his monopoly. 

The Sultans, however, have never 
failed to exploit this monopoly; Sultan 
Abdul iiamid accorded assassination per- 
mits to his favorites. Who can tdl tiie 
number of people assassinated in the last 
few years by two of these favorites, Gani 
Bey and Fehim Bey, for motives that had 
noUiing to do with polities? They assas- 
sinated in order to steal, but, it is re- 
ported, they were scrupulous in handinp 
over to their master a part of the booty. 
Whan tha CommittM of Union and 



Progress in ISset usurped tiia sovereign 

power, it naturally profited by one of the 
most important privileges attached to the 
person of the Sultan; the right of inflict- 
ing death. It is Just to ttie committee to 
say that it has used and abused this ripht 
in a way to make Abdul Uamid, the red 
Sulten, grow pais t The first act of the 
Committaa of Union and Progress, in 
essuming power, was in order to get its 
hand in, to give the order for the assassi- 
nation of the Christians of the Provinea 
of Adana; sines then, the assassinations 
of which the committee had been guilty 
cannot be counted; it disdained no ad- 
versary; the strongest and tha waakast, 
all disappeared as if by magic, in accord- 
ance with its \vish. After having thor- 
oughly purged Turkey, it sent ite emis- 
saries as far afield as Paris, to complete 
their exploits. One of these last was 
killed while endeavoring to accomplish 
his mission; his accomplices were re- 
leased tot lade of proof. 

Tn France people still believe in the 
Young Turks and the Old Turks. The 
expressions Old Turk and Young Turk 
do not oven exist in Tuik^— any mora 
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than the things themselves, nor is there 

any equivalent term. What are called 
in Europe Young Turks are the Turks 
who are not satisfied with their points, 
and who are intriguing against the Old 
Turks, that is, against tiiose who have 
more desirable posts. 

The state of war, as will easily be be- 
lieved, has in no way remedied tlie cor* 
rent evils and has only increased the 
opportunities for abuses. The Constitu- 
tion, having' proclaimed equality among 
all the races, it was, or at least it ap- 
pparerl, natural that the Christians should 
perform military service, for which only 
Mussulmans had hitherto been liable. 
* * * Those who do not wish to senne 
have, it is true, the privilege of beiner ex- 
cused on payment of l.OUO francs, ($2U0.) 
But every tiiree months m new decree of 
mobilization is issued, and the payment 
must be repeated; I know Christians who 
have paid six or seven times, and are 
always threatened by a new demand* 
Some, sick of this and without means, 
declared that they were willing to serve. 
In groups of three, they were intrusted 
to two gendarmes with fixed bayonets^ 
who led them to the high roads, where, 
under threat of the bayonets, they had 
to break stones for twelve and fourteen 
hours « day; the moment fhoy wished to 



rest they were abused and threatened; 

at the end of a week of this existence 
these poor " soldiers " sold whatever they 
possessed, their furniture, their wives' 
Jewds, to pay the fine for non-service. 
They were set free — until the next decres 
of mobilization. Such is tbe life of all 
Christians in Turkey between the ages 
of 19 and 45b Long live the Committee 
of Progress! Who would have said that 
we should eome in time to regret Abdul 
Hamid ? 

Five years ago I was ehatting with an 

official who had spent twenty years in 
European countries and occupied a high 
post in Turkey. 

Do you not see, I said to Um, that 
yon are on the road to ruin? How can 
you expect a country to progress when 
the fools rule the intelligent? 

He began to laugh. 

How long, do 3rou think, he asked me, 
Turkey can exist under these conditions? 
You want me to answer frankly? 

Yes. 

T«i years, at most. 

In my opinion, that is anoogh. So 

• you think we can last ten years more? 
Well, why should we not profit by pres- 
ent conditions for tea yean? Why do 
you want us to commit suicide now? 



Italy and Serbia 

By C. Stojanowich 
Formtr tftnwter of Commeree of Italy 



After a general diacussion of the 
Baliean probUm, M. Stojanourieh takeo 

up the special question hf the rclationo 
betvrrn Italy and Serbia aa future 

nfif/hbors: 

DURING this war the question of the 
delimitation of our frontier in the 
direction of Italy has come t6 the 
front. Between Serbia and Italy, pre- 
cisely as also between Serbia and Ru- 
mania, there has never existed, and can- 
not arise, so far as can be foreseen, any 



cause of conflict. If the Serbians, Ital* 
ians, and Rumanians win their fmdom 
from Austria, and if our expansion ab- 
sorbs those recrions of Austria-Hungary 
which are inhabited by our co-nationals, 
this solution cannot bring causes of dis- 
sension nor furnish msons for strained 
relations in the future. For centuries 
our boundaries have marched with those 
of the Rnmanians, and history knows ui 
no conflict between these two nations. 
Our relations of neighborhood with Italy, 
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which lasted for a lonp^ time in the Mid- 
dle Ages, have always been amicable, and 
were always consolidated by close com- 
meireiftl bonds, as well as by those of 
economics and culture, and we are not 
able to perceive any cause that should 
hinder these relations of ndghborhood, 
once more restored, from becoming close- 
ly knit, as before, and even rendered 
more intimate. A strong and great Ser- 
bia, with a reinforced and enlarged Ra- 
mania, in union with Italy, will represent, 
both north of the Balkans and in the 
Apennine Peninsula, a powerful barrier 
against the irmptioii of the Germanic 
torrent, which for more than twenty cent- 
uries has threatened to overwhelm the 
Balkan lands and Italy. 

The barrior which, when the war Is 
ended, should find its expression in a 
Slavo-Latin alliance, would consist of 
about 70,000,000 of population. If two 
mors Balkan nations, natural members 
of the Balkan confederation, in spite of 
temporary misunderstandings, have es- 
sential reasons for uniting with the 
compact mass ot the others, should also 
enter this alliance, then the new regroup- 
ing of forces in Europe, represented by 
Italy and tiie eonsoU^ted l^lkan group, 
would become highly important. 

The future relations of Italy with the 
Balkans should be regulated in such a 
manner that Italy should be able to ad- 
vaaee her interests in common with her 
natural friends; and this in complete 
contradiction with the past, when the re- 
lations of Italy were hound up with the 
interests of powers which, both by reason 
of geographical position and through ra- 
cial causes, were straining toward the 
conquest of those lands and those seas 
in which Italy must safeguard her own 
interests. I repeat, the Greater Italy, to- 
geOier with a strong ** Balcania," should 
form that natural group which alone can 
guarantee the necessary development and 
the defense of all those interests which 
we in Balcania, and Italy likewise, have 
most at heart. No nation can have a 
greater interest than Italy in the forma- 
tion and consolidation of the Balkan 
group. And especially is it Italy's chief 
interest to co-operate in the systematiza- 
tion of the separate Balkan nations, along 



the line of their national aspirations, 
since \^ith the Balkan States so consti- 
tuted Italy will have ready to hand that 
alliance which is best suited to her for 
the protection of her own interests, which 
cannot fail to harmonize with those of 
the Balkan States. 

Our intention is to seek sure pafliways. 
Generations which are to come after us 
will have as their task to develop the 
grand idea which affirms its rights aris- 
in^' from a hecatomb of those who have 
fallen, and who have given it faith and 
life. Therefore Mazzini has said; " Great 
ideas make great peoples.'* (H pensiero di 
Mazzini, cccliv.) 

Therefore it is opportune to indicate 
also the false ways which have already 
been too much trodden, and which, it 
seems, some still wish to follow, holding 
obstinately to the old errors which still 
survive in Europe, according to which 
Balcania is considered a territory open to 
conquest, subjugation, division at pleas- 
ure. But this is now an absurdity. Only 
evil and avaricious natkms can eounsel 
the sustaining of unnatural relations in 
Balcania, from which can come only new 
conflicts, new and unnecessary strug- 
gles, which will work detriment to the 
progress of all European peoples. There- 
fore, like all the nations of Europe, the 
Balkan peoples must work in such a 
manner that we may not once more 1m< 
come the victims of new underhand 
machinations, which could only serve to 
kindle conflagrations more tremendous 
even than the pressnt war, and which 
would be nothing but the inevitable re- 
sult of false political principles, drawn 
from the errors of the past. Let that 
ideal which stands in the program of the 
Balkan peoples, which contains the sanest 
principle that has been consecrated by 
history— the principle of nationality— be 
followed, and there will be secured, in 
the best way possible, a durable condi- 
tion of peace, both in the Balkans and 
in Europe. Hie Balkans, because of these 
questions of nationality, fomented and 
incited dangerous desires in other nations, 
and were the occasion of intrigues, dis- 
orders, gigantic struggles, between Euro- 
pean imperialism and the principle of 
the protection of the smaller peoples and 
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of their independence. In such a con- 
flict, the foreif^n forces could succeed 
only when the Bulkuns were divided; the 
Balkan States, beeaase of internal dis- 
sensions, which, however, were always 
inspired from without, were led to pravi- 
tate toward different European groups, 
the tendencies of which are irreecmcil- 
able. 

The Balkan States can be grouped in 
two strong ethnical groups, that is: A 
Slav groap, fwmed of Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Monteno;rro, and a non-Slav proup, 
formed of Greece, Rumania, and Alba- 
nia. The formatltm of these two groups 
could be accomplished without any in- 
jury at all to the separate Balkan nations, 
while the delimitation of the boundaries 
between the different Balkan nations 
must follow the standard of the principle 
of nationality. And side by side with 
national diversities, the common posses- 
sion of the past, the sharinir of misfor> 
tunes throughout the course of their his- 
tory, the similar characteristics of the 
diii'crent races, resulting from centuries 
of oppression, must bring into high re- 
lief the all-compelling reasons for the 
creation of a union of interests among 
the Balkan States. Tlie desire to divide 
the inheritance of the Turks, which will 
continue in the hearts of the Germans, 
united with the experience of the unhap- 
py past, should consolidate among the 
Balkan peoples ail the reasons which 
make greater solidarity imperative. The 
examples of the recent past, save a few 
exceptions, are there to oonf inn our con- 
viction that a splendid future lies before 
the Balkan peoples. 

However great one may consider the 



forces for the consolidatiaiL eif the new 
iUiikan constellation, we are convinced 
tiiat, if the Balkan States come forth 
Stronger from the present war, the nat- 
ural increase of the population of these 
States will constitute a reinforcing of the 
elements of defense against any foreignii 
invasion whatever. The 25,000,000 of 
actual population, and the f?.') ,000,000 
which will result from the terri- 
torial increase of the actual Balkan 
States, will, in a few decades, presuma- 
bly amount to 70,000.000. If to this com- 
plex, Italy should be added, as the near- 
est and most natural ally, tiien within a 
half c«mtDry Italy and Balcania together 
will form a group of 150,000,000 inhabi- 
tants which will represent the strongest 
barrier and the most powerful defense 
against the pressure of Central Europe 
toward the Balkans* the Adriatic, and 
the Mediterranean. 

He who wishes peace and progress in 
Europe must open the way that leads 
to certain and lasting success, and this 
way is that of the protection and respect 
of the smaller peoples. And therefore 
we must take account of the interests of 
the Balkan peoples, who, in their age- 
long struggles, have wet with their blood 
every yard of soil they have reconquered, 
every enterprise they have undertaken. 
In the actual position of the relations be- 
tween the varioos Balkan States, whidi, 
although it has not yet reached a final 
stage, and is nevertheless one of the most 
solidly based, the bad example of the 
past must not be renewed, and no group- 
ings must be created like those invented 
by the infernal ingenuity of Bismardc 
in 1878. 



The G>st of Swiss Neutrality 

By Ernest Lemonon 
(In La Revue.) 



SWITZERLAND on Aug. 4 announced 
her nentralitj to Ae belligerent 
powers. Among . other means of 
safeguarding her neutrality, Switzerland 
decided to mobilize her army. To meet 
the first expenses of the mobilization 



Switzerland had at her disposal 41,000^ 
000 francs, ($84SOO,000.) Considerable as 

this sum was, it was, howwer, notorious- 
ly insufficient. It was possible to fore- 
see that the war, while it would steadily 
increase expenses, would at the same 
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time bring a constant diminution of re- 
ceipts, and that thus the budget situation 
of fh« Swiss Coiifodermtion, «lreMly dif- 
ficult enough* would bo notably aggra- 
vated. 

On Aug. 12 the Swiss Government de- 
cided on an internal short-term loan of 
30,000,000 francs, ($6,000,000.) Issued 
at 5 per cent., payable in February, 1917, 
it produced nearly 42,000,000 francs, thus 
exceeding by 12,000,000 francs the som 
required. But soon a new appeal for 
credit became necessary. The Federal 
Council, which this time needed 50,000,- 
000 francs, issued a long-term loan. This 
time, also, the subscription greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of the loan; it gave 
mora than 170,000,000 francs. Neverthe- 
less, the Government was soon under the 
necessity of procuring new funds; it 
found them by having recourse to the 
disposable capital of special funds* by 
issuing Federal Treasury notes, and by 
imposing a war tax. 

From the month of August to the end 
ef December, 1914, the sums paid for 
the cost of mobilization mounted to 10^,- 
480,000 francs. Since that date each 
month there have been spent about 15,- 
WtOftOO francs, ($3,000,000.) The mes- 
sage of the Federal Council relating to 
the war tax, dated Feb. 12, 1915, indicat- 
ed that at the end of June the cost of 



mobilization would have reached 230,000,- 
000 francs, ($4ti,000,000.) 

The total of Mtpenses paid by the State 
Treasury for the period Aug. 1 to Dec 
31, 1914 — includinpT the cost of mobiliza- 
tion — exceeded by 147,857,000 francs the 
total CSovemment receipts. Naturally, 
this deficit has since increased; it is esti- 
mated that at the end of 1915 it will 
amount to at least 300,000,000 francs, 
($60,000,000.) 

But this direct cost is only a small 
part of the total cost of the war to Switz- 
erland. Her economic lose is also exceed- 
ingly heavy. In fact, Switzerland gives 
the impression of a country whose eco- 
nomic life has been violently interrupted. 
Whether we consider her railroad traffic, 
her foreign commwc^ or her internal 
production, there is apparent a veritable 
economic stagnation. 

Therefore the Swiss, like all neutrals, 
need peace. But no more than the French 
can they desire that, in five years, in ten 
years, a new conflict should burst out; 
quite the contrary. What they need, as we 
do, is to be certain that the balance of 
Europe will no longer be menaced by 
German ambitions; what they need is 
that Germany, which has been the cease- 
less troublemaker, should be beaten down 
and permanently deprived of the power 
to do harm. 



A Ray to Cut Through Wires 

A Petrograd dispatch to The London Mominff Post^ dated Aug. 20, 1915, 
Mayt: 

I hear that the Germans have now some rnvfterious scientific device for 
clearing a way through wire entanglements from a considerable distance. The 
instrument has all the appearance of what is known as a projector — that is, a 
searchlight. No specimen has yet been captured, and nothing is known about 
it, except that it disposes of wire entanglements from a distance of a mile by 
some means at present incomprehensible to the lay mind. 

Greek fire projectors have now made their appearance on the western 
front. These also were apparently intended originally to fuse wire defenses, 
but they can only operate irom a maximum of a couple of soots of yards. The 
new instrument must probably be some novel api^ieaaoii of eleetrie forces. 
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Looking Ahead 



By H. G. Wells 

This article bjr Mr. Wells appeared originally in The London Daily Chronicle. 



THE war hu laatod a year, and we 
are grrowinp accustomed to it. 
At first it presented itself to our 
inindB as a rapid dramatic cataa- 
trophe. We are now able to regard it 
a? a state of affairs. It seemed to be 
the end of the world, when it was merely 
the end of an age. It turns out to be 
neither so destructive nor so terrible as 
we expected. We are prepared to con- 
sider it calmly, as something that may 
go on for another year or for another 
two years. We have experience enough 
in England now to contrast life under 
war conditions with life under the ple- 
tiiorie eonditions that preceded the war. 
We are in a position to estimate some- 
thing of the changes that are in progress, 
and to frame eome eonception of the 
changes still to come. 

On the whole I think most thoughtful 
people will be ready to confess that what 
one might call the normal peace life of 
the world, the life of home and harvest, 
has proved to be a stabler, tougher thing 
than they had imagined. Not only over 
Uie stilt neutral areas, but over ninety- 
nlne-hundredths of the bellifrerent coun- 
tries the usual crops are standing, and 
will be gathered, the children are still 
playing, the pot still boils. Famine is 
rcprcPcnted only by fractional rises in 
the price of food; pestilence has been held 
off. There are no signs of exhaustion 
anywhere. There are local desolatioii8» 
but if they were blacked out upon a 
three-foot globe they would scarcely be 
perceptible. There has been a great de> 
flection of industrial energy into tiie 
manufacture of purely destructive ma- 
teial, but as yet that has produced no 
marked evil resnlta upon the general life. 
It has been balanced to some slight ex- 
tent by a decreased production of lux- 
uries. War is, I still believe, the pro- 
fovndly evil consummation of evil con- 
ditions of human life, but that does not 
blind me to the fact that England is to- 



day a cleaner, harder, brighter, and finer 
country than it was last August. It is 
sweeter-spirited, and on the whole it is 
happier than it was a year ago. 

Along the "front," which amounts al- 
together to a strip of country rather over 
a thousand miles long and twenty wide, 
about 25,000 men are being killed or 
wounded or made captive every week; 
vast treasures of physical energy that 
can never more be recovered by mankind 
are being wasted in shell and mine ex- 
plosions; but this does not affect the ob- 
stinate normality of the bulk of human 
lives. Whatever processes of general 
change arc going on are not catastrophic, 
but secular, changes; they are changes 
perhaps deeper and broader, and in their 
deep, broad way more rapid, bat other- 
wise not different in quality from the 
gradual changes of the peace state. 

If an American who had been in Eng- 
land in 1913 or early in 1914 were to re- 
visit this country today he would notice 
no perceptible ebbing of the national life; 
in many ways, indeed, it would seem 
much fuller. London, it ia true, is not 
so brilliantly lit at night nor so crowded 
with idlers, and there are fewer theat- 
rical productions; the Court has become 
inconspicuous; the West End shops con- 
centrate upon war novelties; a larger 
proportion of women prefer to be out of 
the fashion, and there are eve^wherot in 
town and country alike, great multitades 
of soldiers. If our American was very 
observant he would notice a diminution 
in the number of big, expensive automo- 
biles upon the road and an increase of 
cheaper American types. * * • There 
would be many such intimations of 
changing conditions, but no revolution- 
ary differences. 

The omnipresent soldiers would most 
impress the American visitor. In 1914 
there were few soldiers to be seen in 
England, except here and there where 
there was a garrison or in such a spe- 
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daily military district as the Aldershot 
region; now in London every third man 
18 in khaki, and the countryside every- 
wher« is alive with mardiing troops, 
artillery being exercised, and columns of 
transport and horses. And the quality of 
these troops is manifestly of a better type 
socially than the old army. They are not 
only hrown and extraordinarily fit, but 
alert looking and intelligent. The aver- 
age chest measurement in England most 
have increased by some inches in the 
last twelvemonth. It is rare, indeed, 
now to see a good-looking, well-built 
youth out of vnlfoTm. And somethini? 
more than the chest measurement has 
changed. Our American visitor would 
presently begin to realize the deep sig- 
nifieanee underlying? this " khakiflca- 
tion " of England. The flower of British 
manhood has left desk and counter, lect- 
ure room and plow, butler's pantry and 
factory bandi, to become the finest demo- 
cratic army the world has ever seen. 
They have not been called out by com- 
pulsory service under the rather irksome 
(ionditioas of peace; they have been called 
out by a vast emergencyt zomantically 
and generously. 

Between two and three million young 
men who nnder normal conditions would 
have drudged on rather dully at the 
profit-seeking routines of industrial and 
commercial life have been touched to 
heroic intentions and introduced to a life 
hardier, more healthful, and more 
stirring to the imagination than anything 
that seemed possible to them in 1914. 
They will not go back in the old spirit 
to their former livps. Thoy may b^ 
come better disciplined, but they will be 
less sabmissive. They are not only serv- 
inir fheir country; these men are taking 
possession of their country. They are 
camped in parks that were once protected 
from trespassers; they are billeted in 
houses tiiat once excluded every stranger; 
they are seeing the railways administered 
by the Government for the common weal. 
Ilieir woroenkind are assured of separa- 
tion allowances and, if they are injured, 
they get pensions; they are no longer 
liable to dismissal at short notice. All 
the resources of the country are for the 
men who serve their country now — a doe- 



trine that may easily be extended from 
war-time to peace-time. It extentls al- 
ready from the fighting forces to the 
munition makers, to the miners, to the 
productive worker generally. That is 
the first great change that is perceptibly 
dawning upon England, this new valua- 
tion of service as soratsthing more im- 
portant than property. It is a change 
that may go on to extraordinary conse- 
quences. That England is all colored 
khaki is the mere super^ial first inti- 
mation of these. 

This pulling up of all the multitude of 
young men from the roots on which they 
have grown, this invigorating transplant- 
ing of them, does not end with the more 
army and navy. If our American were 
to push his inquiries below the surface 
he would discover that in relation to these 
khaki myriads, myriads of other people, 
men and women, are being shifted about 
into new occupations, people's homes are 
invaded by billeted troops, women are 
taking up men's work in countless 
spheres, tradition and prejudice are van- 
ishing, countrysides are dianging in char- 
acter. For an overwhelming mass of the 
population habit is being destroyed and 
totally new relationships are being substi- 
tuted. The strength of English conserva- 
tism has always been long established 
social habit. We had become an unenter- 
prising people, because we had never been 
obliged to shift. We were fairly com- 
fortable as we were. * * • This war 
has shifted us. England is mobile and 
plastic today, as it has never been before. 
England has fused. England, which was 
a rock, is alive. 

And what is true of England is prob- 
ably even more true of every one of tiie 
belligerent countries, and even of the neu- 
tral countries within the radius of the 
war influence. Social and economic con- 
ditions that seemed frosen f«»rever into 
certain forms are now molten. They 
may not remain molten, they may set and 
crystallize again presently into a new 
ssries of forms and traditions, but those 
will not be the old forms and traditions. 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen is an- 
cient history. Only old women and Brit- 
ish politicians dream of returning in 
England to that vanished state of affairs. 
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of finishinpr the war and reviviniff the Ul- 
ster dispute and the dispute about the 
Welsh Establishment, and all the extinct 
IrielMiingt of tiuit remoto poriod. It is 
the same everywhere. Enormous read- 
justments and reconstructions are inevit- 
able. To a certain extent they will be 
fofMMn and dooignad; to a mnA largar 
extent they will just happen, fate decid- 
ing among the divisions and indecisions 
and pettiness and self-seeking of men. 

Lat UB mwenlate a litlte upon tin prob- 
able fonmi that will ba oatabUdiad whan 
pntmOj a new phase of comparative 
Stability is attained. I will assume that 
tha war r^lBMn will eoatinaa for Bnropa 
for at least anoHwr fear. Noitiier side, it 
is clear, will or can give in until it is de- 
cisively beaten, and there is far less ap- 
pearaneo now of any sneb deeisiire ending 
than there was a year ago, when the Ger- 
mans marched upon Paris and had Calais 
for the taking. We have to clear our 
Minds of tile idea of a possibia internal 
collapse on either side. I will assume, 
too, that whatever happens the United 
States will remain morally above the pos- 
sibility of porticipation in tba stmggla. 
One thing follows upon these assumptions 
almost inevitably. The United States will 
take the financial sceptre out of the 
hands of London and beconie the country 
of rich men, the usurer country, to which 
all other countries will be in debt. An 
exhaustsd Qomany wHl face the peace 
with no gold and anonnoosly depreciated 
paper currency; France and Great Brit- 
ain will be in a scarcely better position. 
For tha necessary capital for peace recn- 
paratioa, just as much as for war sup- 
plies, they must look to America. Eng- 
land will cease to be the " fat " land of the 
world; that doubtful privilega of fatness 
•^fUl pftim across the Atlantic. That docs 
not mean that the American common 
man will be any better off than he is at 
pittsent, a risa in prices wfll probably 
make him practically worse off, but that 
the American plutocrat will become the 
financial master of 1^ world. One prac- 
tical consequence of the world's debt to 
America will be that imports will rise 
against and exceed exports. There will 
be more prosperi^ and lass stimulus in 



American life. The United States will in 
fact tend toward the pre-war conditions 
of Great Britain, and will in many ways 
taka bar plaea in tba world's affairs. 

The social effect of the war upon the 
belligerent communities seems likely to 
lie of a quite unanticipatted character. It 
is not the common people who are p^ 
ing most for this war, it is the TfXOpntjf^ 
owner and the share-holding daas. 
cause of the eomparatirely restricted 
arass of the actual fighting the destme- 
tion of the ordinary civil life of the com- 
munity has been less than any one would 
hsTS daiad to bopa a year ago. And ba> 
cause it is bafora everything else a war 
of gear and millions, it has been more 
necessary in this war than it has ever 
baea in any praeediag war to keep tha 
mass of the population favorably disposed 
and actively and willingly co-operative. 
A irast proportion of Englsad's iatsrasl 
axpanditure upon the war baa gaaa ia 
wages and billeting allowances, sepa- 
ration allowances* and so forth to our 
own people. There were antic ip a ti o a a 
last year of wide unemployment and dis- 
tress; there is and has been less unem- 
ployment and, in spite of rising prices,, 
less distress, tiian in mMrmal peace years. 
Tba poorer classes have experienced no 
class disaster by this war. On the other 
hand, as one specimen of tiia securer 
classes, I find the carafitlly arranged 
system of investments upon which I had 
relied for my old age and for my widow's 
security has dapradatod by about 80 par 
cet\t- We are fighting this war very 
largely on our savings, on our social fat; 
the whole community is being impover- 
ished, but, relatively, tba rich are get- 
ting poorer and the poorer better off. 
Much wealth is being destroyed, but 
much wealth is also being distributed. 
From being a rich plutocratic community, 
infested by non-functional investors, 
England while the war lasts is tending 
—not, indeed, toward ruin, but toward a 
general economic mediocrity. 

The modern war regimen tends to de- 
stroy plutocracy and substitute ao eco- 
nomic democracy; it also tends to convert 
all classes of the community to the ad- 
vantages of collective over individual en- 
terprise. The disadvantages of chaotic 
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individualism have been demonstrated in 
this mur hf a ttmusand wtrikins instances 

that should fill the socinlist texthnoks 
of the coming years. The Englandt there- 
fore, that emergres from this war wfll be 
a leaner and more experienced and more 
democratic En^'land, with its habits of 
acquiescence and chaotic " freedom " 
broken, and its imairiMtion tooehed to 
activity. Something analofjous will have 
happened to all the European commu- 
nities. 

Through the silences enforced by the 
necessities of war it is apparent that no 
European people is altogether satisfied 
with the Governments that have made 
and failed to triumph in this conflict. It 
is not too much to expect that the end 
of the war will prepare the way for a 
ireiy grave and extensive series of ai> 
tempts to reconstruct these Governments 
upon the lines and suggestions of these 
experimeea— in other words, it will pre- 
pare the ornning of a period of revolution. 
This may not follow immediately upon 
the war. Pacification will be the first 
aim of the European mind, and at the 
end of the war the dominant idea will be 
the desperate resolve to establish some 
sort of peace alliance that shall prevent 
a recurrence of this war. It will be as 
the concentration npon this end relaxes, in 
the nineteen-twenties, let us say, and as 
the intemationa! interest becomes 
fatigued and less urgent, that the revo- 
lutionary forcej? that are now gathering 
will come into play. And they may not 
come into play as insorreetionary foreea. 



England in 1832 showed that there can 
be revolntion without insnrrection, just 

as Norway and Sweden have shown there ' 
can be separation without war. The revo- [ 
lotions HbM tweatteth cmtury may be i 
brought about by the eomnctiiNi of rea- ^ 
sonable men. ^ 

Toward what forms will the revolu- 
tionary forces of the twentieth century I 
drive? Here it is that a man's desires 1 
and persuasions and fears most blind and I 
confuse him. i 

The world is sick of dynasts; but also * 
it is sick of party politicians; the dream f 
of strong men dictators is the dream of 
despair. Democracy has still to work oat 
some method of discussing its affairs 
more satisfactory than the venal news- 
paper; it has to determine upon some 
way of choosing its rulers, some elee* ' 
toral method that is proof against the " j 

manipulation of the party organization. 
With every step away from individaaliam 
toward social organisation the naed for 
these solutions becomes more urgent. 
But this is an intellectual task, and the 
popularisation of oonstmetive ideas hi a 
process much more subtle and less cal- 
culable than the development of revolu- 
tionary forces. That there will be a vast 
revolutionary effort toward republican- 
ism and a hipher level of social and 
economic organization as the outcome of 
this war is almost a certain thing; but 
what that effort will achieve, how far 
it may not be tricked, misled, divided 
against itself, and defeated, lies among 
the dramatic secrets of the f ntore. 



A Message to King George 

By KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 

In reply to a ielefftuM received front Kino George on th€ oecaawn of the 
omthereary of the ultimatum addreeeed to Belffhm ey Germanv, the Kinn of 
the Belgians sent the following rnr ssn f/r, dated at Havre, France, Aiuj. 5, 1915: 

I express to you my deep gratitude for the telegrram which you have sent 
me and my unshakable conviction that the efforts of the allied armies will lead 
to a peaee founded on the triumph of justice. Having at tbrn outset sacrificed 
herself in order to safeguard her honor and to remain faithful to the treaties 

which insured her autonomous existence and the very equilibrium of Europct 
Belgium will continue to do her duty until the end, in spite of the suffer)"*:; nnd 
mourn in(r with which she is overwhelmed. Your fresh expression «^.vnipalhy 
touches me profoundly, and from my heart I give you the ass^*^*'^^ of n^y de- 
voted attachment. 
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The Under Side — Hospital and a 

Hostel 



By Arnold Bennett 

(Oopyrioht, me» ty ilntofd Bennett.} 



Tbla article originally appeared in The London Daily News, and is here printed by expros 

permiuton of Mr. Bennett. 



WHEN I paid a visit to the chief 
military hospital in London, 
an «BtabUsliiiwnt whkh is tiM 
administrative head of thirty- 
tix London hospitals with accommoda- 
tion for 3,000 wounded, the exceedingly 
ben«vol«nt Colond in charge took me first 
to the X-ray room, which clearly for him 
was the heart of the organism. My im- 
agined perspective of a liospital was at 
onea rather violently altarad. Tha opaque 
blinds of the laboratory were drawn 
down, producing black darkness, and my 
hand was X-rayed as a matter of form, 
Imt the interest be^an with the exhibi- 
tions of numberless larpo photoprraphic 
negatives of heads, shoulders, wrists, and 
other parts of the human body. 

In each of these a small faint blur 
showed the situation of a projectile which 
had entered the flesh on some battle- 
field in France or Belgium. The wound- 
ed man, part of whose frame was the 
subject of the photograph, had been 
transported to the base hospital in motor 
and train, aeroes the Ghannd in steamer, 
to London in one of the grandiose trains 
of the War Office, and to the hospital in 
motor; and his tragedy liad suddenly be- 
come a spede on a glass plate;- or, rather, 
a speck on two glass plates, for of every 
suitable wound two photographs are 
taken. And the surgeon was profession- 
ally less occupied with the man than with 
these telltale plates, which he would hold 
up in the air in order to peer at them. 
On a table was a measuring apparatus 
with strings and other devices. 

**As we take two photographs at dif- 
ferent anglea," said the Colonel, "it is 
obviow that the «K»und must be at the 
point where the two 'strings cross each 



other, and the distance of that point from 
tiie surface is automatically shown on 

this inch rule. So that the surgeon oper- 
ating knows exactly where he is." 

And we gazed almost passionately at 
the point where the two strings met» 
which had neither length nor breadth, 
which had nought but a geometrical ex- 
istence — and it was the tragedy of some 
man Ijring upstairs! The orgaidsation of 
the (German Army and the organization 
of the British Army met and canceled 
each other out in that intersection of two 
bits of yellow string— the total imper- 
sonalization of war. 

After the X-ray room in importance 
came the kitchen, whose walls were hung 
with framed diplomas won in culinary 
contests. The kitchens were like those 
of a large hotel, except that they were 
much airier and that the cooks saluted. 

"Give your patients well-cooked 
meals," said the Colonel, " and they will 
stand anything without a murmur. Give 
them poor meals, and nothing else will 
please them." 

From which it was apparent that a 
military hospital is very much like the 
outside world. Thence I was led to the 
operafjng room» of which the chief pre- 
occupation seemed to be sterilizing. I 
saw that surgical instruments had grown 
simpler with the advance ot the eraft, 
and I learned that the patient was not put 
under the anaesthetic in the operating 
room itself, amid all the terror-striking 
apparatus of his ordealp but in an apart- 
ment adjoining. 

Everj^where was the peculiar inex- 
plicable gay serenity of a good hospital. 
The immense wards were^ of course, full 
of flowws, for no hospital that resiMcta 
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itself would be without many flowers. 
But there was more than the gayety of 
flowers in those wards. There was an 
extraordinary contentment, even in the 
entirely crippled man who wheeled him- 
self about very slowly from room to 
room, and in the man who sat np in bed 
meticulously washinjr his face and hands, 
and in the calm, pale countenances of 
thoee who lay prostrate and quite mo- 
tionless beneath their white coverlets. I 
imaffine that it siq-nified the peace of be- 
ing withdrawn from the world. 

In the ward allocated to officers, how- 
ever, the world had surged in; it was the 

visiting hour for officers, and wnmcn 
were clustered in armchairs around many 
of the beds. A pianola in the middle dis- 
tance was performing Chopin in the most 
brilliant manner. Here flowers blos- 
somed even thicker than elsewhere, and 
be tw ee n the beds were screens, crtmUng 
comers of privacy. In a hospital the 
principal difference between an officer 
and a ranker appears to be that an of- 
fleer has his tea out of his own eartiien- 
ware, and the crockeries of no two of- 
ficers are alike. I saw various speci- 
mens in a pantry close by, waiting to be 
called for. 

While I regarded the enormous bower, 
screened everywhere with foliage, and the 
serene gossiping groups around the beds, 
each bed a flirone, and while I listmied 
to the virtuoso pianola, a grave suspicion 
crossed my mind. Was it not notorious 
that the authorities of institutions invari- 
ably concealed things fran inspectors 
such as myself? 

"But where are the serious cases? " 
I asked. 

" They are scattered about the hos- 
pital," answered the Colonel, with pla- 
cidity. ** There are several here in this 
ward. That is one, there; and three beds 
further on is another. You can't see 
under the counterpanes, you know." 

I should never have suspected the ex- 
istence of serious cases in that ward. 
The revelation made me uneasy end 
rather afraid. And these sensations 
were intensified when, after indicating 
the nnrsei^ tennis court, and the mortu- 
ary, the Colonel took me along a slope 
into the Memorial Chapel, with its 



AND A HOSTEL l«7 



stained prlas.s, its altar, and its walls in- 
cised and painted with the cenotaphs of 
dead soldiers. There was one compre- 
hensive inscription: "To all who have 
fallen 

"Very many of my eld Mends are 
here," said the Colonel, quietly. 

I seemed to understand for the fir^t 
time the solemnity of the military tradi- 
tion of Britain. 

On the same day I lunched at a hostel 
for soldiers and sailors blinded in the 
war (only no sailors have yet been blind- 
ed in the war) organised and superin- 
tended by C. Arthur Pearson, who is 
Chairman of the Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors' Care Committee, in a palace 
called St. ]>unstan*s, Begoifs Park, lent 
by an American banker. The palace has 
a frarden of fifteen acres, into which 
runs an arm of the Regent's Park Lake. 
On the waters of this gulf, by the way, 
blind soldiers practice rowinp:, which is 
considered to be the finest o£ all exer- 
ciser for the blind. 

It was in the ballroom of the palace 
that I heard the Bishop of T>ondon, sit- 
ting at ease in a chair, and crossing and 
uncrossing his legs, recount, with many 
jokes, his Easter experiences at the front 
to about forty blinded soldiers (including 
one or two officers) and their nurses. 
Unseeing eyes gazed at us out of white 
bandages; black spectacles glared at us; 
some eye.s were closed; others were bent 
toward the invisible ground. 

" Now, when I was at St Omer," the 
Bishop would say, and, interrupting 
himself, " Were any of you at St. 
Omer? Hold your hands up if you 
were.** 

And up would go hands. And then 

the Bishop would name another place, 
and up would go other hands; and battle- 
field after battlefield was thus recalled. 
This, indeed, brought the war home to 
London; it was very pathetic. 

If not the Bishop of London, then 
other entertainers divert the guests of 
the hostel every afternoon after lunch- 
con for about an hour. And then lessons 
are resumed. 

"How do 3ron begin? " I asked Mr. 
Pearson. 

" We begin," said Mr. Pearson, with 
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that exuberant, energetic, twinkling 
brightness that nothdng can conquer, 
**w \fgin hy Umddng them to be blind." 

I think there was more in this phnisp 
than a seeing person could explain in two 
columns. It seemed to mean a reeom- 
mencement of Uf «, ft trammotetioii of all 
sorts of values, a complete rhanjre of atti- 
tude toward the phenomena of existence. 
The resalts are ftsfconishiii?. At leaat 
they were astonishing to me, who was 
qaite unfamiliar with such activities as 
I saw in the palace. It was astonishing 
to me to watch blind carpenters making 
complicated cupboards, and blind cobblers 
knocking minute nails with certainty into 
the soles of boots, and blind craftsmen 
nakinir ^ "Met irariegated baskets and 
mats. The massage class, where men 
learn the one craft in which the blind 
can surpass the seeing, I did not reach. 
But I saw the typewri ting department, 
and when the instructress of one of the 
men, herself totally blind, took down a 
letter in Braille shorthand from dictation 
and typed it out on Um typewriter, with 
ab.«olute assurance and exactitude, I had 
nothing to say; the tears came into my 
ejres-^tbe thing was so marveloos and 
so touching. Nearly all the teachers 
in the Braille section are voluntary. 
Branches of instruction beyond the pal- 



ace include poultry farming?, market gar- 
dening, and telephone operating. 

The palace was, if possible, even mors 
cheerful than the hospital. In the case of 
most of the inmates hope, ambition, and 
cuiiosity had already been fairly re- 
established in theee minds ravaged by 
what at first must seem an overwhelm- 
ing disaster. The profound lesson of 
"befaig blind" had been in the main 
learned. It was miraculous. And these 
men were prodipries. But they were also 
martyrs. We are all of us their debtors. 

The hostel is now so organised that it 
expects with proper financial help to be 
able to deal with all soldiers blinded or 
to be blinded in the war. It is managed 
under the joint avspiees of the British 
Red Cross Society, the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem in England, and the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. It has 
received a considerable contribution ftrom 
the Prince of Wales Fund. But the 
SUte has no hand in it. The State— that 
is, our eollective selves — pays none of 
these heroes, prodigies, and martyrs 
more than 17s. 6d. a week^ — at the out- 
side. Such is the official recompense 
of a supreme sacrifies. Let us remember 
this when the question of dilHlMlMl sol- 
diers' and sailors' pensions asoct cosMS 
up for review. 



Afterwards 

BW OBOROINA B. PAOR. 
(From The Wcatmlnster <3antte.1 

Last night I dreamed he came to me. 

My soldier and my saint; 
Somewhere, far off. an earthly sea 

Beat desolate and faint; 
In a dim twilight place we met. 

No world before, behind. 
I could not see lus face, and yet 

I knew his eyes were kind. 
No words; he knew my heavy part-- 

Longing that may not cease — 
And, knowing that he knew, my heart 

Fell upon utter peace. 
And then I woke — a late cock crew, 

The clocks were chiminp: se^'en — 
O God! if Heaven be dreams come true 

We need not dream, in Heaven. 
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The Nation That Died for Europe 

By G. K. Cbeslerton 

This to one of the fint mrtlcles written by Mr. Chesterton since his reoeot lUnesB. It 

ai9«8rc4 in the British press on Aug, 0, lt>l5. 



I HOPE 70Q will grant me space to 
say a few words about the Bd- 
gians still in Belgium. The 
admirable efforts of the Na* 
tional Committee for Relief in Belgium 
are going a long way to avert famine, 
but if the million and a half destitute 
Belgians are to be kept alive the Na- 
tional Committee must have yet further 
support. The only conceivable cause of 
doubt in the matter must lie in the 
mere weariness in well-doing, produced 
not by any intellectual difficulty, but 
by such wholly unintellcctual things as 
time and fatigue. I think, therefore, 
the best way of preventing' any possible 
neglect of so great a matter to to repMt 
once more the great truths upon which 
rested the whole original claim, not so 
much on our sympathy as on our com> 
men honesty. The simplicity and enor- 
mity of the Belgian story can best be 
set forth, perhaps, in four truisms, all 
toweringly self-evident. 

First, of course, the mere badness of 
the story is almost too big to be held in 
the mind. There have been stories of a 
woman or a diild actually robbed of rea- 
son for life by the mere ocular shock of 
some revolting cruelty done in their 
presence. There was really a danger 
of something of the kind paralyzing 
our protest apainst the largest and, by 
the help of God, the last of the crimes 
of the Prussian Kings. The onlookers 
might have been struck into a sort of 
gibbering imbecility, and even amiabil- 
ity, by the full and indefensible final- 
ity of the foul stroke. We had no 
madtines that could measure the stun- 
ning directness of the blow from hell. 
We could hardly realize an enormous 
public act which the actor did not wish 
to excuse, but only to execute. Yet 
such an act was the occupation of Bel- 
gium; almost the only act in history 
for which there was quite simply and 



literally nothing to be said. Bad his- 
tory is the whole basis of Prussia; but 
even in bad history the Prussians could 
find no precedent and no palliation; and 
the more intelligmt Prussians did not 
try. A few were so feeble-minded as 
to say they had found dangerous docu- 
ments in Brussels, as if what they had 
done could possibly be excused by 
thing's they did not know when they did 
it This almost piteous lapse in argu- 
ment was, however, covered up by the 
cleverer Prussians as quickly as might 
be. They perferred to stand without a 
rag of reason on them than with such 
a rag as that. Before we come to the 
monstrous material suffering, there is 
in the existinpr situation an abstract un- 
reason, nay, an abstract insanity, which 
the brain of man must not bear. A 
nightmare must not abide to the end. 
The tiniest trace of Prussian victory 
that remains will make us think of 
something which Is not to be thought 
of; of something like the victory of the 
beasts over mankind. 

Second, it must be remembered that 
this murder has been done upon a peo- 
ple of such proximity and familiarity 
that there cannot be any mistake about 
the matter. There is some shadowy jus- 
tification for the comparative indiffer- 
ence to the wrongs of very remote peo- 
ples, for it is not easy for us to guess 
how much slavery shocks a negro or 
cannibalism a cannibal. But the inn- 
keepers and shopkeepers of Ostend felt 
exactly as the innkeepers and shopkeep- 
ers of Dover would feel. We have to 
imagine a prehistoric cruelty coming 
suddenly upon a scene which was civil- 
ized and almost commonplace. Imagine 
tigers breaking out of the Zoological 
Gardens and eating all the people in 
Albany Street; imagine red Indians ex- 
hibited at Oypmpia literally scalping 
every passer-by from that place to iUun- 
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inorsmith Broadway; imagine Jack the 
Ripper crowned Kinir of Whitochapel, 
and conducting his executions in broad 
dayligrht outside the tube station at Aid- 
gate; imagine as much as you can of 
what is violent and contnidietoty in an 
overturn of all modem life by trop- 
lodytes; and you are still falling short 
of this fearful Belgian scene in that 
familiar Belgian aeenery. It is idle to 
talk of exaggerations or misrepresenta> 
tions about a case so close to us. Chi- 
nese tortures may not be quite so fan- 
tastie as travders tell us; Siberia may 
rot be FO desolate as its fugitives say 
it is; but we could no more invent such 
a massacre in Belgium than we could 
a massacre in Balham. Tfm things ef 
shameless shame that have been done 
are something worse than prodigies, 
worse than nightmares, worse than dev- 
ilries; they are facts. 

Third, this people we have heard of 
daily have endured thia unheard-of thing, 
and endured it for us. There are count- 
less cases for compassion among the be- 
wildering and heartrending by-products 
of this war, but this is not a case for com- 
passion. This is a case for that mere 
working minimum ot • sense of honor 
that makes us repay a poor man who has 
advanced his last penny to post a letter 
we have forgotten to stamp. 

In this respect Belgium stands alone; 
and the claims even of other allies may 
well stand aaide till she is paid to the 
uttemost farthing. There has been self- 
sacrifice everjnvhere else; but it was self- 
sacrifice of individuals, each for his own 
country; the Serbian dying for Serbia, 
or the Italian for Italy. But the Belgian 
did not merely die for Belgium. Bdgium 



died for jSurope. Not only was the sol- 
dier sacrificed for the nation; the nation 

was sacrificed for mankind. It is a sac- 
rifice which is. I think, quite unique even 
among Christians, and quite inconceiv- 
able among pagans. If we even privatdy 
utter a murmur, or even privately grudge 
a penny for binding the wounds of so 
solitary and exceptional a martyr, we 
ourselves shall be something almost as 
solitary and exceptional. We shall, per- 
haps, be nearest to the state of that un- 
speakable sociologist who persuaded his 
wife to partake of a simultaneous sui- 
cide, and then himself cheerfully lived on. 

Fourth, if there be any one on this 
earth who does not find the final success 
of such crime more than the mind can 
bear; if there be any one who does not 
feel it as the more graphic since it walks 
among the tramway lines and lampposts 
of a life like our own ; if there be any one 
who does not feel that to be caught nap- 
ping about Belgium is like being caught 
sobbing one's mother on her deathbed, 
tiiere still remains a sort of brutal com- 
passion for bodily pain, which has been 
half admitted here and there even by the 
oppressors themselves. If we do not do 
a great deal more even than we have al- 
ready done, it may yet be said of us that 
we left it to the very butchers of this 
nation to sse tiiat it did not bleed to 
death. 

I, therefore, plead for further help for 
the members of the National Committee, 
who have taken this duty upon them- 
selves. All subscriptions can be ad- 
dressed to the Treasurer at Trafalgar 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, or 
to local committees where they have been 
formed. 



A Letter from Sir John French 

In a rerrvf speech ddlvered in London. Ben Tillett, the British labor 
leader, ivlio had just returned from a visit to the battle front, read the following 
Utter from Sir John French, Commanding in Chief the British Forces in France: 

I sincerely trust your visit to the front and experience have been helpful 
and convincing. Our armies are doing splendid work, and more men and more 
material must be immediately forthc orniin; to hack up the zeal and grit of our 
fighting force. Our men in the field are looking to the nation to vigorously back 
them up. Energetic measures and concentration of our national resources to 
secure greater efficiency will lessen the loss of life by limiting the duratimi of 
the war. 
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A Year of the War in France 



By Emile Faguet, Frederic Massoii, and Jean Richepin of 
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Tbcw artlclM were puMlBhed In the French original by Lee Annalee of Peril. 

A Year of War 

By Emile Faguet 
Memhw of the Frtneh Aeademy 



A YEAR of war behind us. Before 
us, no one knows, no one in the 
. world. Let us come to ourselves 
and paas again fha road we have 
traveled, in order to bring back our suc- 
cessive impressions to us. This is, per- 
haps, not unprofitable in order to gain 
a firm standing ground, and to face the 
future with serenity. 

First came Germany's threats, the de- 
cree of mobilization. The blow was sud- 
doi and heavy. The Presidmt of the 
French Republic said indeed, as was his 
duty, " Mobilization is not war **\ but no 
one, any more than he, was deceived, and 
men looked at each other firmly, but with 
straitened heart and thoughtful brow. 

Then the declaration of war, the tocsin 
sounding through all the countrysides of 
France, the decisive words; words, I 
mean, full of decision: 

" It is done, the lot is cast. Let every 
one rise to the call of duty." 

All rose to the call. No one was down- 
cast. Men fplt themselves at a terrible 
turning point of history; but they were 
firm, hNiIring fate in the face. The sight 
of the mobilization was such, too, as to 
ffive courage. It was accomplished with 
admirable order and precision. There 
was not an aceident, not a hitch, not a 
delay. That part of our preparation was 
evidently perfect. Confidence, I will not 
say, was born, but, so to speak, it grew 
more sohstantiaL 



An incident arouses the nation's joy. 
Mulhouse is occupied. A short-lived joy. 
The feat of arms, which remains fine, 
was risky. We are forced to leave Mul- 
house, which i.s threatened, and move 
backward. But our hearts are untroubled 
by it, and remain firm and valiant. 

A graver check; we are hent back at 
Charleroi, for lack of adequate munitions, 
without doubt, and this withdrawal neces- 
sarily entails that of our whole battle- 
front. By forced marches, the enemy 
reaches Compidgne, then Senlis. Paris 
is threatened. 

By General Joffre's imperious order, a 
quick right-alwnt, admirably carried out, 
of the whole army of the east, supported 
by the army of Paris. An immense and 
furious battle. It is won all along the 
line. From that moment General Joffre 
is the object of the julmiration, the love, 
the fullest confidence of France, lie 
is the man of the victory of the Mame; 
the future, the early liberator of our 
territory. The whole world is watching 
him. 

The enemy changes his method. He 

adopts the intrenched retreat. He bur- 
rows holes; he digs into the earth and 
hides there. As elsewhere there is sub- 
marine war, in France there is subterra- 
nean war. 

We accept this method and adopt it, 
talcing the new qualities which it de- 
mands— eadoranee, tanadty, obstfaiacy. 
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U is TO mile by mile, village by village^ 
heuae by howe; for, on the om side at 

on the other, everything become* a for- 
tress to be besieged and carried. This 
mr, «f BMMdtyt is slow; but it is 
sdvantsgeous to us, because it lends 
itself to our best ws^nsp— csnium and 
bayonet. 

So we malm eontfiraal progress in it, 

day by day. Four principal war regions — 
Alsace, the Heights of the Mouse, the 
Argonne, and the banks of the Yser. At 
first tlia stmnle is intense in the Ar- 
gonne, where we contest the ground foot 
by foot, in a country of forests, valleys, 
ravines, exceedingly difficult. We make 
continuous progrress, wasting the enemy 
day by day, inflicting losses on him whicll 
he himself recognizes as enormous. 

Then it is the campaign of the Yser, 
in the partly flooded FlemiBh plains. 
Prodigies of heroism are accomplished 
there, and the enemy is pushed back. 

Then, on parallel Knes, the two cam- 
paigns of Artois and Alsace. The enemy, 
on the one hand, is pushed away from 
Arras; on the other hand, he abandons, 
little hy littie^ tiie monntainoaB part of 
Alsace, where he was formidably in- 
trenched and organized. He defends 
himself furiously, but always retreat- 
ing, always exhausting himself in efforts. 
He invents new methods of destruction 
against us — asphyxiating bombs, gre- 
nades, clouds <^ noxions gas; nothing 
shakes the courage of our warriors, and 
nothing prevails over their energy or 
their confidence in France, in their Gen- 
eralissimo, in tiMir leaders and them- 
selves. This year of war will have been 
the year of French heroism, as al.so of a 
strategy firm, prudent, cold, and obsti- 
nate fai its purposes. 

At that point we stand. At the mo- 
ment in which I write there is a rela- 
tive lull, a nearly stationary condition. 
It is probaMe, it is almost certain, tiiat 
there is a shortage of munitions, on the 
one side and on the other. But we know 
that our workshops are working in such 
a way that the fight can go on, as, In 
fact, it does go on, and that we shall 
not be taken shorthanded. What this 
year has proved is that we are, in the 
last analysis invincible, even alter a 



cheek, even after a retreat; that we have 

immense resources and an incalculable 
power of recovery. In these conditions 
we can view the future coolly and stead- 
ily, and with the aasoranoa that tt witt 
give us final victory. 

There is an immense power in this, 
that there exists between the army and 
the noncombatant population a ''sacred 
union," which never slackens, and a con- 
tinuous communication, so to speak, of 
confidence, of hope, and of will. Our 
children who fight sustain us by their 
ardor, their lightheartedness, their 
gayety. We sustain them by the abso- 
lute confidence which we have in them 
and by the ardent tenderness with which 
they know that we surround them. In 
this way it is the whole of France — 
young men, women, old folk — which 
holds on and endures the shock, oppos- 
ing to it an immense force and a gigan- 
tic effort. 

Thanks to this, tiianks also to our val- 
iant allies, who with us defsnd the in- 
dependence of the world, we are conquer- 
ing and accomplishing our mission of 
civilisation. We shall re-establish psaee 
in the universe by reducing to impotence 
the nation whose industry is war, and 
which can think of the world only as 
domfattted by itself. 

We shall re-establish peace by the 
union of the peoples who wish to live 
free, independent, self-governed, and re- 
specting the independence of ethers. We 
shall re-establish peace in justice, in- 
stead of establishing it, as others dream, 
in prolongred and permanent violence. 

That is the true 4fivine task, and we 
can say not " God is with ii?," hui " We 
are with Ood." If there be anythuig 
godlike, what is it hut a wotM peopled 
with nations self-governed and who, 
working in peace, guarantee firmly, 
jealously — all tlie liberty of each, each 
the liberty of all. 

Let us continue to lahor at this task 
with pure heart, with serene conscience, 
with unconquerable hope. France will 
come forth from these trials, so val- 
iantly accepted, so bravely undergone, 
with a moral beauty which, however 
grand her past, she has never possessed 
so full and radiant. 
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Member of the French Academy 



WILL history this time serve for 
something? Will her lesson be 
understood? Exactly a hundred 
years ago events took place in Paris and 
in France which had as consequence a 
disastrous defeat, a foreign invasion 
whose march no national effort could ar- 
nst, fha ihaaiefQl capitulation of the 
capital, the dismemberment of the na- 
tional territory, the disbanding of the 
army, the exeentioii of the bravest citi- 
sens with a trayesty of justice, and, dur- 
ing three years. France held in tutelajfC 
by Europe. And what was that but the 
closure of one cycle of that long period 
of civil wars and intestine dissensions 
which, begun in 1789, lasted until last 
year? • • ♦ 

An immense conspiracy is formed, tiie 
more redoubtable that it has neither for- 
mal plan nor organization. It is the 
unanimous revolt of affections, interests, 
passions, convictions. Thus, when the 
leader returns from the island in which 
he was believed to be imprisoned, an im- 
mense acclamation rings out, and, from 
Grenoble to the Tuileries, he is borne on 
the shoulders of soldiers and citizens. 
But now, as twenty-three years before, to 
form the unity once more, the loyalty of 
one part of the nation is not oiough ; it 
is necessary to demand obedience from 
all, if it is impossible to inspire enthu- 
siasm and sacrifice in all. Traitors must 
feel a continnoos watch kept on them, 
that their first attempt to communicate 
with the foreigners will bring a hand of 
iron upon them to punish them. All com* 
meroe with the Princes, -mbo have fled 
afrain, must meet the same punishment; 
all enterprises against the defense of the 
nation — whatever they may be, from 
whatever source — must be immediately 
stopped by ruthless examples. 

On the contrary, everything is pre- 
pared, everything is organized for the 
betrayal. Treason is at home in the 
General Staff of the Army, in the Min- 



istries, in prefectures, in the frontier 
towns; all these men who were thought 
to be won by ribbons, decorations, posts, 
salaries, have been bought, but have 
(}uickly given themselves up, and impa- 
tiently await the moment when they can 
receive from their lawful Princes what 
they owe to the usurper. No one can 
tell to what depths intrigue extended nor 
what a range it had. Marshals of the 
empire betray. Generals of division pass 
over to the enemy, commanders of forts 
give up their fortresses! Astonishing 
and terrible spectacle which would make 
OS doubt the soul of Prance, were it not 
for the people and the soldiers, the good 
ttuff of which France is made. 

And then the abyss! And, when they 
have surrendered llieir fatherland, these 
ariitocrats of old or recent date, there 
comes the terror — white, this time — 
against ail who have trusted the promises 
of amnesty, who have believed in the 
capitulations; proscriptions, executions, 
the guillotine, five years during which 
the royalists are uusy rebuilding, for 
their own profit, by special tribunals, 
provosts' courts or councils of war, a 
sham unity, while Europe, by its four 
Ambassadors, imposes degredation on our 
nation, commands, demands the disband- 
ing of the army, the dismantling of 
fortresses, the proscription of her best 
citizens — and holds France, our France, 
in servitude! 

A century has passed. This shameful 
spectacle of i^'rance surrendering and 
selling herself, in giving up and selling 
htar leader — this spectacle that one can- 
not recall without an angry catch in the 
throat, a trembling of the whole being, a 
sweat of agony— behold it effaced by the 
sublime spectacle which we are watch- 
ing. Without doubt there has been 
weakness; there have been flights that 
inspire disgust; there has been at- 
tempted treason, which the ma-sses have 
done justice to; there have been indi- 
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vidual acts of cowardice, which were 
arooMd, innotoetedt by tho«e who should 
have checked them; there have been safe 
places where lender youths have taken 
refuge against the perils to be faced; 
bat all this cannot count against the pas- 
sion of patriotism and plory, in which 
are mingled all generations, all classes, 
all parties; than ii only one party, 
France; then are no longer peasants, 
middle clas.s, workmen, and masters — 
there are Frenchmen. In the best, the 
wisest, the bravest, all recognise the 
right to command and tbo right to die 
first; and over the corpse of a Sub- 
Lieutenant or a Captain conflicts rage 
in which all men seem Homeric heroes, 
uttering the same cries, making the 
same gestures. Whatever happens, 
whether we are crushed under certain 



victory or survive for days that will be 
radiant, perhaps, and, perhaps, still 

Mood-stained, we shall have for a year 
drunk from the chalice of the gods a 
wine that transforms us; we shall have 
lived sublime hours, hours each one of 
which is worth a life, in which we join 
in the communion of faith. There are no 
longer, wlmtever an agitator may have 
said, either poor or rich among those 
who, French to the core, know nolhinj; 
of unwholesome profits and rotten spec- 
ulations; there are men who, with equal 
heart, endurs ruin, offering to the coun- 
try the few pence that remain to them. 
What are they to live on tomorrow? 
They do not know, nor occupy their 
thoughts with that. First, we must eon- 
quer and be free. 

To live in freedom or to die. 



The Two Souls 

By Jran Kichcpiii 
Member of the French Aeademif 



THAT their soul and our soul consti- 
tute two souls absolately irreduci- 
ble, and even impenetrable, to each 
other is what is certain with a universal 
certitude. 

The trudi which we must have the 

couratrc to state, or, rather, to cry to the 
four corners of earth and heaven, to 
spread and impose its fanperlons evidence^ 
is this — that not only to our soul in par- 
ticular, but to the human soul in gen- 
eral, to the collective soul of humanity 
itself, remains and must remain incur- 
ably irreducible their soul, the thing 
without name which takes the place of 
the soul in them. 

Let this not be taken for a lyrical «x- 
aggeration, in which hreathes forth our 
hate! Not at all! I claim to speak sim- 
ply, even coldly, in cold blood and quiet 
sense, in all sincerity, as in exact logic 
And I shall give my arguments, submit- 
ted to the control of the strictest reason. 

Two letters, extracts from which I 
shall quote, will serve me to measure, to 



weigh, to gauge, and to judge the two 
soul.s. From them will be seen, in a ds^ 
zling light, what an ab3r88 separates them 
forever, and that one soul, ours, is the 
very expression of the human soul, in 
•n that is loftiest in it. while the other, 
theirs, shows and demonstrates itself to 
be, without any possible dispute, outside 
of humanity. 

One of these letters has, nevertheless, 
as author one of their least debased 
spirits, a refined artist, a younger man 
<^ the very first rank among Hieir writ- 
ers. The other, in revenge, was- written 
by the humblest of our little soldiers, al- 
most illiterate. Both, moreover, are in- 
genuotts and in good faith. And this is 
what makes the strength of their com- 
pared testimony. 

The splendid verses in which the great 
Belgian poet Verhaeren branded with a 
hot iron the executioners of his sublime 
country will certainly be remembered. It 
is well known, too, that he has been often 
and enthusiastically ftted in Gefmany, 
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Oat 1m had sot only adrainrs but dia- 
dplas there. It is one of thaae, Julius 

Bab, who has addressed an open letter 
to him, protesting against the indignant 
protest of his frirad and maator. 

The letter is respaetfnl, saturated with 
the old-time affection. It makes no ac- 
cusation. It pities, it even defends Ver- 
haeren against the charge of ealamniat- 
ing Germany when he described the Ger- 
manic Sadism, and the cut-off feet of 
children found in their soldiers' bag- 
plpea. It is willingr to believe that the 
poet has been the victim of malicious 
hearsay. None the less, it insists that, if 
the Belgians were martyred, it was their 
own fault, yes, because that tenacious 
race rose to commit a terrible murder 
apainst the soldders of his nation. And 
as for the faults of Germany, he simply 
denies them, like any of the ninety«three 
intellectuals. 

Forced, however, to admit that at least 
some of them are known, Julius Bab 
does not hesitate to »ense tiiem thus: 

" Tou could not know that, forced into 
a fipht for her existence, Germany was 
obliged to violate a neutrality, which is 
now known to have been violated long 
before by the adverse party. You could 
Know nothing of the terrible actions com- 
mitted by the Belgian people, which 
forced our aoldins to a desperate de- 
fense." 

And he does not hesitate, this refined 
Julius Bab, to affirm his solidarity in the 
last analysis with those whom Verhaeren 
calls Huns and Germanic Sadists. He 
writes, bravely: 

" It is from the common run of these 
men that our spirit has been expanded. 
It would be pitiable and vulgar in us 
to seek, in the opinion and fate of the 
world, a lot other than theirs." 

And he ends, after a touching picture 
of her doorkeeper, a soldier of the Land- 
wehr who comes on furlough to kiss his 
wife and children, with these delicate 
lines: 

** When ho was gone, I felt my brain 

pierced, as by flames, by those abominable 
verses on the cut-off feet of children, 
which pretend to characterize our Ger- 
man stridiers." 



And do you know what he adds, this 
man of refinementT No, yon cannot guess. 

Read ! 

" For a minute, I felt a burning shame 
for you, Poet Verhaeren." 
After this, he again pities the noblo 

poet, and, still respectful, expresses his 
poetical admiration for him in spite of 
everything, but declares that, by driving 
away his German brothers, Verhaeren 
has expelled him frcm his hr art. 

And now rid yourself from the slime of 
thi» Germanic soul by looking at a French 
soul, a human soul, in the letter of the 
little soldier Georges Belaud, a mere cook, 
who died a hero, and who, before his 
death, wrote, among other fine and tender 
things, these lines to his wife: 

" Know well, if I die, I trust you per- 
fectly, and ask of you to live to bring 
up my son to be a man, a man with a 
heart, and give him a good education, ac- 
cording to your means." 

Readers, you will not look too closely 
at Belaud's style? Read only his soul. 
His style we have careftiUy left un- 
chan^red. Just as it is, our Society of 
Men of Letters has published it. Just as 
it is, the Hundred Club has had it printed 
by the pupils of the Ecole Estienne, on 
large paper de luxe, of folio size, to honor 
the memory of a cook, and also and above 
all to oppose with pride this letter of one 
of our humblest to the famous manifesto 
of the intellectuals. And let Julius Bab 
also profit by it, if he can! Let him learn 
on what moral plain, superior to his own, 
lives and dies a poor French workman, 
without other instruction than that of the 
primary school, but capable of thinking, 
of feeling, of leavin|r m his last testa- 
ment such a phrase as this: 

" And above all, my Yvonne, you will 
tell him, my son, when he grows up, that 
his father died for him, or, at least, for 
a cause which will be of service to hbn, 
to him and to all coming generations." 

Oh! pitiable belated ones from beyond 
the Rhine, oh! heap of false supermen 
who are stilll so far from being true men, 
how many of these generationa would be 
needed for you, these cominpr penera- 
tions, in order that the soul of a Julius 
Bab should bectnae merely capable of 
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understanding the soul of a G«orges baseness, oh ! wretched people, and try to 

BdaudT inwvtt to m tlwt. In apite of •fttrytiting'. 

Try to consider it a little, and at least you have the vacue semblance of a soul, 

grow oonacioua of your grossness, your by weeping to find it ao brutal and ao poor. 



French Foreign Policy and the War 

By Victor Berard 



IN March. 100', his Majesty Wilhelm IT., 
Emperor and King, made, with much 
stir, the Tangier journey and speech, 
to signify to France and to the world 
that he had found an obstacle in the way 
of his caprice and a refusal to obey his 
orders in the policy of Theophile Del- 
cant. In June, 1905, those of our states- 
men who hoped to curry favor with the 
invincible Emperor by flatteries, by sub- 
missions, by unheard-of concessions, 
forced M. Delcassc out of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which he had pre- 
sided over for seven years, (1898-1905.) 
In 1915, after ten years of slow bat ir- 
restible advance, justice has at last come 
to this man, and when a Frenchman 
thinks today of the servants of the fath- 
erland, w)io, in history, will one day in- 
eamate the resistance of French liberty 
and Latin civilization, against the abso- 
lutism and barbarism of the Germans, it 
is to two names from the Spanish fron- 
tier, two half-Catalonian Frenchmen, 
that his memory goes — Joffre, the man 
of the war, and Delcasse, the man of the 
period before the war. 

Their tasks were alike. It is to Jnffre 
that the merit of our military prepara- 
tion redounds. Whatever may be the 
shortcominss, inherent, perhaps, in our 
national temperament and our par- 
liamentary government, (England has 
met exactly the same,) the republic pre- 
sented b^ore the enemy other arms, if 
not other soldiers, than the empire of 
1870. Lifting the brolcen sword of 
France^ tha Government of the National 
Defense earned the fatherland's grati- 
tude and the admiratinn of humanity 
by prolonging the war for six or seven 
months (September, 1870>Mareh, 1871) 



in an unei^ual Straggle against Prussian 

organixaXion. 

We are noir In tiie twelfth month of 
our glorious resistance to an organisa- 
tion yet more complete, which expected 
to have made an end of us within a 
fortnight— a mere Lent before tiie great 
festivity, before the Germanic Easter of 
the slayi.itr of the lamb and the gorging 
of Paris. 

The France of 1870 found herself 

alone, without the alliance of a neighbor, 
without the help of a friend, without 
sympathy in the Old or the New World. 
The France of 1916 reste in the most 
faithful und potent allies that a nation 
has ever had at her side; and of the 
Triple Alliance of the Germans, of 
whidi M. de BQlow said, only a year 
ago, that it was " the rock of bronze " 
against which would come, only to be 
broken, all the assaults of the enemies 
of Germany, what remains today? A 
trio, from which Italy has withdrawn, to 
yield her place to the valiant but mori- 
bund Turkey, beside moribund Austria. 
And this is the work of Thiophile Del- 
casse. 

It is he who, as soon as he reached 
his post, determined to take from Ger- 
many an our former ftimds whom the 

craft of Bismarck and certain impru- 
dences of our own had robbed us of. 
Russia had already come back to us; 
since 1891 the Csar, "liberator of 
Europe," had conquered all his hesita- 
tions, all his prejudices, all his repug- 
nances, to lay his sacrosanct hand hi tiie 
somewhat revolutionary hand of Mari- 
amne. But, in 1898, when Theophile 
Delcasse took the direction of our 
diplomacy, this Franco-Raasian intf- 
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niacy seeimd to atnagtlMn the nader- 

slandinp of all the other Western powers 
with the Germany of Wilhelm II.; the 
will of Berlin was the arbiter of Europe; 
the Emperor had at his disposal against 
us Austria and Italy, signatories of the 
Tnpic Alliance, on the Continent; he 
had also at his disposal, by means of 
Rome, another maritime triple alliance 
which England, Spain, and Italy had 
signed against us. 

When hi the tragic light of Faahoda 
(September-October, 1898) this sitoa^ 
tien of France became apparent to our 
statesmen, and when it was necessary 
to resign ourselves to the abandomaent 
of A glorious adventure, Theophile Del- 
casse — I still hear him explaining his 
plan to me in the firbt days of Novem- 
ber, 1898, a few wesks after Fashodar— 
swo*-e he would remain in the Ministry 
only to reconcile France with all her 
western neighbors — England, Spain, and 
Italy—and to hrmg tlmn all into tiie 
friendship of Russia in order to deliver 
£uro)ie from the Prussian tyranny. 

In 1905, after seven years of concilia- 
tory negotiations, generous, cordial, but 
always firm, thanks to the two collabora- 
tors whose names will always be insep- 
arable from his — Camflle Barrire, our 
Ambassador at Rome, and Paul Cambon, 
our Ambassador at London — thanks, 
above all, to the sovereign intervention 



of that Kfaig Edward Vn. to whom 

France, restored, will owe a better statue 
than one in the courtyard of a palace- 
hotel, Theophile Delcasse had achieved 
his work. Even in 1902, he had been able 
to announce to the French Chamber that 
Italy would never allow herself to be 
made the instrument or the aeeompliee 
of an aggression against us; in 1904, 
the Franco-English and Franco-Spanish 
agreements announced to Europe Uiat 
Bismardc^ work was in ndns and tliat 
France was no longer encircled by ene- 
mies. The diplomatic preparation for 
the war was ending, from that time, by 
our triumph. 

Between Joffre and Delcasse, it would 
be easy to show other resemblances — the 
same tenacity of hope, even at the least 
luminous hours; the same continuous ef- 
fort, even at moments of half-success or 
of slight checks; the same conhdence, 
silently held, in that inheritance of the 
«idest Latinism ; Right, justice, the 
fatherland, the city, the nation, the peo- 
ple; the same capacity for poclceting the 
criticisms of the ignorant or the jealous, 
without answering otherwise than by 
added vigor in work and service. The 
French Pyrenees will have a very good 
right some day to raise statues to these 
two men, with an inscription in tlie Ro- 
man style : " To those who never de- 
spaired of the republic" 



The Master Cminer 

By Rene Bazin 
Ifember of the French Academy 



IT was in these words, or nearly, that a 
gunner told me the stcry of his mate, 
Vincent Arehambaut, master gunner 
of the first gun of the first battery. 

To begin with, he loved his gun, did 
Ardiambaut. You understand, a man is 

not only some one in a battery, he is 
some one on a gun, that he knows it. has 
the trick of its character, and that he 
ends by getting on with It as if it were 
a human being. He was a modd gunner. 



When his '* 76 " was in the battery, the 
trail resting on the ground, tiie spade 

wen in, you saw big: Arehambaut seated 
between the wheel and the breech, ac- 
cording to regulation, his body erect, his 
neck a little on one side, his bead bent 

forward, his eyes on the air-bubble of his 
spirit level, and his hands ready on the 
handles of the pointing mechanism. At 
the Captain's command be turned his 
wheels with certain^, stopping tliem at 
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the right place, and if the gun swung • 
Mt out after the shot he brought it back 
again. We had a sort of confidence in 
binu A master gunner has two woolen 
ttripM on his right am and a red gren> 
ada on his left arm. He draws <:e%en 
centimes. Isn't he a ranker? They all 
say so. Like the trumpets, who can't 
make up their minds to havo no more 
rights than the men who make no racket. 
The question hasn't been settled, and will 
never be. What matter? Archambaut 
bad our admiration: in ease of danger 
we would have obeyed him naturally; he 

was born to \<e a fighter. 

Still, fighting was not his trade. He 
Monged, by his family and his eharacter, 
by his visage and hi.s whole person, to the 
frontier races on the Sedan side, a big, 
quiet-faced chap, who put force and 
thought into every step he took. We 
didn't know much about him from what 
he said himself, and, as there were none 
of his neighbors in tiie battery, you may 
say vie didn't know him at all. Sheep 
dealers, whom he had met at the fairs, 
declared that he was rich, having begun 
early to trade in grain and fodder; tiiat 
he had even bought a quarter in a fine 
farm in the Champapne country, whore 
the country rises a bit, gets wooded and 
is called the Argonne. I forgot to tell 
you that he was in the reserve, like me, 
and that the mobilization had mixed us 
and a few others in with the men of the 
active artillery. 

On Oct. 21 we were resting, the guns 
limbered up, the horses cropping the grass 
of a clearing, Hfty yards from a thicket 
of beeches and firs, and the whole coun- 
try sloped gently up toward the north. 
Below us, wretched cut woods rose a little 
beyond. In a word, we had found shelter 
to breakfast without catching a shelL 
The sun was hot; the men were smokintr; 
the Captain was walking up and down, 
bis hands crossed behind his back, and I 
expect every one was bepinning to think 
of his home, because he was feelinpr good. 
Suddenly an auto arrives by a wood road 
that our guns had had trouble getting 
along. The Captain chats an instant 
with the chauffeur; then he turns. 

*• WeU. that* 8 pretty good," I say, " Ger- 
mans not far away! " 



At the same time he calls out: 

" Reconnoitre! ** 

The guides get to their horses, the 
servers get to their caissons. We know 
it never takes long to reconnoitre, In tiie 
artillery. Already the Captain, the bri- 
gade fourrier, the farrier, and the second 
mechanician, with six horses dragging 
the observation caisson, had got out of 
the clearing. I saw them gOlJlg up the 
path among the beeches on the trot. The 
cruppers of their horses no longer 
gleamed among the branches. All van- 
i-h( (1. for the mists that had chilled us 
through on preceding nights had not yet 
brought down the leaves, and all the gold 
I didn't have was hanging tnm the 
branches. 

I counted ten minutes; then the four* 
rier reappeared in the path, alone, brings 

ing the order: 

" Fnrrn in battery, ripht face! " 

This time it was the whole battery that 
disappeared under the trees and climbed 
up the slope, bending the saplings, and 
markinir its tracks on the trunks of the 
old trees, barked -by the wheels. The 
thicket is no great else. We soon see 
daylight among the beeches, then the 
bushes on the fringe of the wood, a line 
of cut grass forming a crest on yonder, 
tihen nothing but the sky, with the misty 
aure<ile of the Autumn sun. As usual, 
we were going to fire at an invisible tar- 
get. The four " 758 " already know 
their places, which the Captain has staked 
out. They" come up on the trot. The 
fourth gun turns to the left and gets into 
battery formation at the place where the 
trumpeter stands, under the fan of a 
huge beech; the position of the first is in- 
dicated by the brigade fourrier. The 
second and third get in between them. 

The Captain comes down from his ob> 
servation ladder and comes up to the first 
gun, that sets the pace. Big Archambaut 
is there, beside his gun, waiting for the 
word of command to aim. He looks white 
to me, though he is generally full-colored. 
I say to him: 

What's up with you? Are you 
cold?" 

With the tip of his nose, which he 
raises, he points to the sun. 
" You're surely not afraid of the Ger- 
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mans? They must be over there, be- 

joBdr 

Arehambaut, who has always been 
stingy with words, shrugged his shoul- 
ders this time. The Captain was behind 
OS, on his horse, rising a bit in his stir^ 
rups, and, pointing with his arm, he indi» 
cated the direction to the ma55ter gunner. 
The Captain was the only one who could 
tee ovwr ths crest, and this is wlwt he 
saw — we all had a good look at the view 
when the battle was over — he saw a long 
▼alley, a bit hollowed, quite bare, all 
tiUed, wliieh w«nt away in front of ns 
to about 3,000 yards, and which had at 
the other end woods like the woods we 
were in. Yon -would have said a fish- 
dish, with two tufts of parsley* In the 
whole hollow not a house, just a bit of 
hedge, a little tree, two roads that 
crossed. Bat at the north end of the 
valley, standing out clear in the light, 
you could make out the houses of a vil- 
lage, most of them grouped around the 
church on a level stretch to the left, 
some coming down the slope but as if 
held back by the others and not getting 
far from thenu 

Our Captain, who remembered that 
Arehambaut belonged to those parts, 
asked him in a low voice quickly: 

** You know the village of X? " 

'*Y«s, my Captain." 

"How far off. in your judprment? 

"Two thousand five hundred yards!" 

Immediately, drawing himself up, he 
gavo the commands that mm rsquired, 
taking care to space them out, and the 
whole battery worked, I assure you, rapid> 
ly and silently — the master gunnsrs» the 
ssrvers, the openers, the loaders. He 

gave the command: 

"Attention! On the first gun, re- 
ciprocal aim. Position angle 01 Corrector 
16, by the right, by battery, 2,6001 ** 

When the breech of the first gun was 
swung to, and it did not take long, the 
gun commander, behind, raised his arm: 

" For the first hit! Flnl" 



The other gun commanders, each in his 
tarn, gave the same command, and there 
were four roars of our " 768 " at inter- 
vals, then a profound silence, then the 
racket of the bursting shells, coming 
bacic to ns from 2,500 yards off I 

The Captain's voice Uended with them: 

"Short! But they are bursting well 
in the direction of the houses on the level 
stretch. Once more, my children ; we are 
going to smash a German Staff! ** 

" A Staff! Then, my Captain— " 

Arehambaut had turned back. Sitting 
on his seat, on the left of the gun, he 
was looking in a strange way at his oOU 
cer, as happens when we have things to 
say that are too much for us. 

" My Captain, hammer at the right of 
the church, on the slope, a house with a 
tile roof, with a little bell tower, and 
white wall around the garden. Do you 
see it?" 

"Verydeaiiy!" 

" It's the biggest in the village; it has 
a second story, it has four fine rooms, 
and there is a cellar with wine in it; 
they're sure to be there! Hammer it! " 

** You know it pratty wdl? " 

Arehambaut answered, Jnst andiUy: 

"It's mine! " 

Then he turned and bent over his spirit 
level. I do not know what went on in 

the Captain's mind. The men on the 
other guns had not heard the last words, 
and did not understand. It only took a 
moment. 

" Ten points less! Explosive shelllB, 
in twos, 2,7001" 
Vincent Arehambaut had already made 

the motions. He was watdiing the air 
bubble in his spirit lovol. When he saw 
it was at the mark, he pronounced, in a 
dear voice, as if on parade: 
"Ready! " 

His mate, at the right of the gun, 
seized the end of the firing cord, pulled 
it to him, let it go quickly, and die shell 
started. 
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The Style of Our Heroes 

By Alfred Capus 
Member of the French Academy 



THE newspapers publish some of the 
ffaMCtt letters written by our 
soldiers since the beginning of 
the war. Letters of farewell to wives, 
to children, to mothers, found on our 
heroes slain by the enemy. Impossible 
to condense more emoUon, more human 
▼erity, nobility, in a simpler form. Ah! 
It is in writings lilce these that one 
seizes style at its source — style not yet 
arrived, oi course, at the oripinality and 
perfection which gjeat writers give it, 
but already ample, sincere, and strong, 
and containing the finest aromas of our 
lanfTuape. 

In reading over these pages, so full, 
SO poignant, traced in a tragic hour, 
with death before the eyes and with a 
hand that does not tremble, one has the 
feeling of what French literature will be 
after the war. 

It will have at its disposal, in a so- 
ciety compelled to reconstruct itself, 
natetlals of a magnificent reality, from 
which the masters of tomorrow will be 



able to draw new expression, movement, 
life, all the virile qualities of style. 

Had our literature lost them! No. 
Rather, it disdained to use them, enticed, 
moreover, by the taste of the artificial, 
the vulvar, the raucous, urtiieh the 
triumph of cosmopolitanism was in 
course of establishing among us at so 
many points. 

Another consequence was that the 
taste for satire, for vivacity, for light- 
ness of heart, was beginning to leave 
omr writers. Satire, in fact, requires 
that society should be looked at square- 
ly, not sideways; directly, and not 
through fashion and conventions. And 
there is no genuine laughter apart tnm 
frankness and health. 

Well, all these varied tones of the 
spirit of France — eloquence and depth, 
at the same time as lightness, the smile 
and prace — \vc find once more in the 
letters of our soldiers. It is in the fur- 
row of their heroism that the coming 
Utreatnre will grow. 



Big Boy Blue 

By JESSIE POPE. 

[From The L<ondon Dallr Mall.l 

There's the blue of the sea and the blue of the sky. 
As well as the blue of a feminine eye, 
But none of these Icindle a thrill so acute 
As the eloquent blue of a hospital suit. 

It's a soul-stirring symbol of valor and pain, 
It tells what it's wearer would never explain. 
Yes — what has been done, and what's yet left to do 
Is silently preached by the Tommies in blue. 

We see them ensconced in a smooth-running car. 
And good-looking, kindly fm c(i fellows they are. 
Maimed, bandaged, and scarred, but enjoying their ridfr— 
The flotsam tossed up by war's merciless tide. 

Though the praise at our heart is not tardy or faint, 
We suffer from British self-conscious restraint: 
Yet I know of one hand that would like to salute 
Each gallant Boy Blue in his hospital suit. 
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The Saints of France 



By Maurioe Baires 

Member the French AetMdemjf 
Tran»la*ed by Henry Jamee 

The auhjoiaed •rtide la quoted from " The Book of France." edited by MIm Winifred 
Bteidieaa. and Juat publlsbed bjr Macmlllan, because It repreaenta the esoettent Uterary 
material In a work the proceeda fhrni the aale of which will benefit Wench sufferers from 

the war. 



DO you know the jojr of ■eeing 
clear? It is one of the greatest 
that life gives us. 0 light that 
driTM «iTon away! And, far 
tnm WMking, this Joy increaaaa by as 
mneh as we entertain it. They say that 
to see clear is to make on occasion for 
disaboae; bat if it happens that our via- 
ion, settlini? on an object, rouses in na 
feelings of admiration, how great then 
the pleasure! The perfect thing is to 
love what ahowa in falleat light. 

Let us, therefore, avoid frivinp: ear to 
a lot of taradiddles about our soldiers in 
trendMB. It la Just aa they are, in 
the gravity of their reality, wrapped in 
all their severity of color, that they will 
rouse most completely our affection and 
OQi* leopoct. 

A new aort of war altogether unrolls 
at this time along the far lines of the 
front. Beyond doubt our soldiers inherit 
the aoala of their forefathers; a IM- 
rouldde is a Bayard; a Joffre repeats 
certain features of Catinat and of 
Drouot; and you have only to read in 
onr young aoldiers* letlert tiM glad* 

bripht. dashinpr thinjrs said as it mifrht he 
by Laaalle and the others. But none the 
less Ihe actual conditions of this war are 
so special that our soldiers take from 
them a charaetu* quite ntWp I believe^ in 
our history. 

I snfler when I find episodes of the 
front wantonly distorted to drama and 
story. The romantic at this moment 
would be just in the poilu* and his 
trench. WeU, I have been there to seel 
There ware oar soldiers stiffened out by 

•Th** Iransl.iior liriM rojoirvd to s^.-k no 
equivalent for thla Imago of the Kierc-h 
soldier, unahavad. uaaiiorn* and during the 
Winter months Shanr. vrtMoavar possible, 
with the akina of beaata. 



their many thick garments and with tiie 

dried mud that wrapped them round in a 
sort of carapace. It was a day of rain. 
Some had on their backs their empty 
knapsacks of coarse cloth, and othem 
over them the shelter of sheets of corru- 
gated iron resting on the pair of earthen 
sides. The struggle of their life made 
their ejres shine in their bewhiskered 
faces, and yet left in all their being a 
vague expression of sleep. They listened 
to me with the charming natural polite- 
ness of our peasants and with their good 
smile. They quite understood my friend- 
liness, and I met with emotion something 
in them that I catch mysdf calling their 
saintship. The poilu in his trench is n 
peasant disguised as a warrior, thinking 
of hia people and things at home, not in 
the least wanting to eat the Boehe heart 
and liver raw, holding on with his feec 
frozen and his hands numb, and quite 
sure " we shall get them in the end." 

These admirable surriyors of the first 

hecatombs that hold out with such splen- 
did endurance in the mud of the trenches, 
under the ceaseless rain of bullets and 
shells, have learned to practice the virtue 
of patience with a stoutness not quite 
expected of our army and that seems to 
advert to the peasant qualities of our 
race. They know or they feel that this 
war is a war of wearing out. such as will 
be at the end to the profit of whichever 
of the two adversaries has best hoarded 
and storod his powers. They know that 
tha one who attacks recklessly and with- 
out sufficient preparation the " invio- 
lable front breaks himself agi^st a 
murderous rssistance, bristling with 
obstacles scarce to be overcome. They 
have mastered this to their cost, and. 
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thank God, to the coast of the German 
masses dashed and smashed against our 
defenses. They reckon that time worka 
for the eaoM of the Allies. This waiting 
upon time has enabled us already to re- 
pair our insufficiencies of material 
preparation, and has given us in addi- 
tion opportanity and leisure to gain over 
the German a huge moral superiority. 

This superiority was born of the battle 
of the Marne, when, in a manoeuvring 
fight, that is to saj in the conditions 
most opposed to fighting in the trenches, 
we bent their masses under the weiprht of 
onr shock and our effort, possessed 
though they were of the advantage of 
number. And then we have not ceased 
slowly to assert and enlarge this superi- 
ority in artillery fighting and minor 
actions, thanks to our 105s and our high 
explosive shells for our 120p. The jm'fu 
knows all this; he knows it by the best 
learning, by his daily experience; he 
makes sure of it in the horizon that he 
embraces from his trench an«l by the 
succession of facts that compose his 
perilous life. Hence his catch tiiat " we 
shall get them in the end.** 

We shall get them, above all, it our 
civilians hold on. 

And how way we best hold on? What 
does the patience asked of us come to? 

It is asked of US not to know impa- 
tience. It is asked of us, commercial, in- 
dustrial as we are, political as we are, 
not to weigh upon events by tears, by 
plaints, by carpings. These soldiers amaz- 
ing in endurance, these leaders every one 
of whom has made his sacrifice, have 
only one thing in fear, which is that the 
impatience of their friends and their 
families may press them to proceed to 
a premature offensive by attacks ill-pre- 
pared. 

But that will do for us — we understai\d. 
We shall take pattern from your pa- 
timee, a pale enough merit on our part, 
but on yours as shining as the purple 
of your spilled blood. To the end we shall 
remain what we have been these six 
months— a nation gathered up behind its 
General of Generals and all alive with 
the spirit which but yesterday broke out 
in a speech repeated to me by a friend. 
**! have been with Mme. X. and her 



daughter," he writes me; "her aon has 

ni-t fallen on the field of honor. On the 
terrible news the mother said to the 
daughter: 'W^\ say nothing about it. 
Well hide our pain as much as possible, 
Fo r.s not to add to the sadness— there 
will be so many more deaths.' " 

Think how fine! Even the word " sad- 
ness," by its belonging to the order of 
fr-elinjr and its fjiving thus the measure 
of the speaker's, is deeply moving in its 
spareness. Saintly women, it isn't only 
sadness that yoo instinctively wish to 
avoid spreading around you, but the pub- 
Ik reason itself that you seek to protect, 
to forearm against the Justest sensibil- 
ity. You discern that if we should turn to 
softness our France, bodies and souls, 
would be flung to earth, martyred, an- 
nihilated, and the blood of our heroes 
have been shed for nothing. We should 
I. ft ray our dead. We must win. And al- 
ready complete victory is to be seen at 
the end of our patience. 

Pain becomes present in creatures so 
that all the moral beauty their nation is 
capable of shall thereby appear. This 
is what the Prussians are unable to learn. 
Envious ever of the chivalrous nation, 
they have wished to overthrow to earth 
our houses of certitude and of faith and 
to give us up to the anxieties of th» 
spirit. They believe the treasure of our 
soul squandered in our vain disputes and 
our ancient serenity forever dead. But 
in the very instant of their uttering this 
cry of death, this cry of happy hatred of 
the old world of feeling, their insults 
themselves were our revulsion and the 
spirit of sacrifice transfigured onr na- 
tion. They have piled up ruins at the 
heart of Rheims and of our villages of 
Lorraine and of the north and of the 
He de France, and, lo, the whole of 
France becomes a national cathedral ! All 
Frenchmen are united, and even the con- 
tradictors of beliefs have suddenly felt 
themselves again sons of those who, 
through the long centuries, have prayed 
in the old houses of prayer. We take 
up again the feeling of onr unity. All 
men's shoulders touch in the trenches, 
and all the hearts of women are together. 

The heart of the women of France is 
not that instinct, ti»t ing«raons state 
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of the first hours of the world, still akin 
to animal innocence; it is a condition of 
thought that has bnnied ttself pan, work- 
ing out of the most informed civilization, 
the material parts of which it casts off 
to become all love and reason. It was 
formed, from faneration to gonoration, 

in the deep chapols of our churches and 
round about the sepulchre; it draws com- 
fort and revival today from the van of 
tha train of tha woondbd, from the bed of 
the ambulance, and, borne by the pair of 
wings of patriotiam and charity, it rooan- 
ingly hovera ovar our aoldiera on the field 
of battle. Tha hearts of Frenchwomen 
flock to the army like a flight of birds, 
to admire and help with their love the 
saviors of the land. 

We have not perhaps emphatically 
enough noted the true character of the 
trench warfare in which the German 
army took refuge when it reerossed the 
Aisne under our pursuit Such a decision 
confessed to a want of power, or, rather, 
to a state of weakening. For the trenches, 
you see, allow an army to hold a given 
front with certainty by an effective force 
equal but to a third of the one necessary 
in occupation without trenches. It takes 
aa avarage of a man every two srards to 

hold trenches, whereas a line of battle re- 
quires an average density of three men 



to two yards, (which of course doesn't 
mean that the men are aligned by any 
such simplified scheme.) 

The trenches are an expedient of 
genius enabling the Germans to stand up 
to the allied Russians, English, and 
French from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land and from Konigsberg to the edge of 
Rumania. But expedients are by their es- 
aenca preearioos. 

We shall break through the enemy's 
line when the victor of the Marne shall 
decide to. And I shall come back to thiSt 
I shall share with you a few of the ideas 
that are now familiar to our soldiers and 
that comfort their patience. I have only 
wished today to repeat to you what we 
are surdy but of one mind about — Hm 
truth that any impatience would be on 
our part the worst of faults. It would be 
of such service to the Germans. It would 
have as a consequence to put tha lives of 
our soldiers in peril by unwise operations 
and to compromise final success by at- 
tempting to gather it too fast. 

This let an those of us behind say to 
ourselves and to each other: Any be- 
trayal, and even any inward consent to 
impatience, goes straight against the pur- 
pose of the patient poittu, who mean to 
wait, and know how, that they nay ba- 
come masters of the hour. 



«*La Marseillaise'* 

By RAYMOND POINCARE, PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 

With impressive t-eremov.y the remnina of Cnptain CJaude Joseph Rontjct 
de Lisle, composer of " La MareeiUaise" were placed, on July 24 last, in the 
ffotef dst /avoUdss. Raytnond Poineari, President of the French ReptMitf mid 
on that oeeosleit; 

Wherever it resounds, " La Marseillaise " evokes the idea of a sovereign 
nation that has a passion for independence and whose sons, all of them, prefer 
deliberate death to servitude. Its striking notes spsak the universal laaguafa 
understood today throughout the world. A hymn like that was needed to intar^ 
pret in a war like this the generous thought of France. 

Once more the spirit of domination menaces the liberty of the people. 
Our laborious democracy for many long years contented itself with works of 
peace, and it would have considered criminal or insane any man who dared 
nourish warlike projects, notwithstanding repeated provocations, and, regardless 
of surprises at Tangier and Agadir, France remained willingly silent and im- 
passive. 
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A Letter to the Young Soldier 

Who Receives None 

By Eugene Brieux 
Member of the French Academy 
Tranelated by Pamela Gleneonner 

The subjoined article from "The Hook of France." edited by Mlaa Winifred Stephmul, 
and published by Macmillan, repres(>ntB the good literary material In a work the proc««ds 
from the aale of which will be used In behalf of French sufferer* from tho war. 



ARE there any soldiers, I wonder, 
/\ who never receive any letters? to 

^ whom no one writes because 
there is no one to write to them, 
no one who cares? Surely there must be 
very few. But if there should be even 

one in such a case my thoughts turn to- 
ward him now. May my words reach 
him! 

How clearly I see him, this brother 

whom I have never seen! I see the ex- 
pression deepen on his young face as 
the postman appears laden with letters, 
lie looks serious, not sad, Just a little 
awkward, perhaps, as he stands there 
looking on at something in which he 
takes no part. He knows there will be 
nothing for him; his impulse is to turn 
away when the post arrives and his com- 
rades throng around that figure whose 
lot it is, in merely doing his du^, to be 
the dispenser of so much joy. The letter'; 
ere distributer!. He notices how eaperly 
his comrades seize each his own. He 
sees the letters opened and watches the 
faces around him. Some are reading, 
others listening:, all are intent. All save 
he. What are these letters that are not 
for him? They are fragments of paper 
that bear folded within' them love and 
good-will. 

After the first few glances, rather 
than stand watching, the boy moves 

pway. He knows it is no good waiting. 
However bulky the postman's bap there 
is nothing, he knows, for him. He pre- 
fers that it should not be noticed that 
thei-e is never a letter for him, nothir 
at all for him, day after day. This is 
no new experience, mind you. He makei 



no grievance of it; he is used to being 
alone. Other nMn have fathers and 
mothers. He has never belonged to any 
one. He is alone. 

None the less, how well he fights; fcst 
as well as his comrades; and so lon^ as 
he iicquits himself as well as they, he 
acquits himself better. He does not know 
this, but it is true. 

When his comrades fight it is to de- 
fend their homesteads, to be worthy of 
the past. They recall those who have 
gone before. They fight for the pro- 
tection of their hearths. 

But when he fitrhts, this boy who has 
no one to write to him, what does he 
fight for? 

He has no home, no forebears, no 
worldly poods. 

It is the future that is in his charge. 
He defends those who yet shall be. He, 
above all, may be said to fight for an 
ideal. If this can be said of any ore, 
it may pre-eminently be said of him, for 
he fights for compatriots who are yet 
unbort:; hi- offers his life that these may 
never be subjected to the shame of liv- 
ing under the domination of savages; 
men who, committing unspeakable of- 
fenses apainst the innocent, the wounded, 
and the aged, gratify their in.satiable 
cruelty yet further by maliciously ruin- 
ing the noblest of man's handiwork, and 
dishonoring the sacred stones. 

Atid if he is killed, this lonely boy of 
whom I speak, it may be no one will 
mourn him. But he will not die. I see 
him on his return radiant with victory. 
His comrades will return to their homes. 
Their steps will ring across thresholds 
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that have waited for them, who shall say 
how lonsinglyY They will b« m«t with 
glowing IdMies, kisses softened by tears. 
The mothers will not speak — how should 
they when they tremble so? and the 
foonger brotiien, how their eyes will 
shine! They will be half afraid, hardly 
know what to do or say. • • • What 
loving arms will be opened to these com- 
radeel • • • Homes. • • • 

But the boy who had no one to write 
to him, there will be no special place 
for him. His reception will be the ac- 
elamfttion of the streets. 

T.et me speak to him, this brolher 
whom I have never seen. Hay my words 
reacii him! 

My son, you have done welL Do yen 
hear me? I have frood news for you. 
One whom above all others you would 
honor and serve, she will lore yon, be* 
cense yon have been brave. 

But never think of dying; you must 
not die. And if you are in the thick of 



the fight, as you always will be if I 
know yoa» the best way to avoid being 

killed is to kill the enemy who faces you. 
You know well enough that to turn back 
is unworthy. Shot and shell overtake the 
Bwifteft runners. 

Then let me tell him something. 

Let your confidence be your strength. 
If life has been unjust to you there will 
be fall compensation for you one day. 
Never despair, my son, hold fast to the 
knowledge that all will be well. Why 
should you care if there be no letter for 
yon? It is great to stand alone. Your 
comrades each were born into his family 
to find established homes. It will be your 
most excellent pride to found your home. 
Others have received; you have given. 
Your lot is the best. 

And now, once again, God bless you, 
my comrade, my brother whom I have 
never seen! May this letter reach you, 
written by one who has no son, to you 
who have no father! 1 clasp your hand. 



Gift Sword for King Albert of Belgium 

In corre s pondence of The Associated Press dated Jidy 80, 1915, the following 
appeared: 

The sword of honor to be presented by the people of Paris to King Albert 
has been completed by the Sculptor Fetu. It will first be submitted to General 
Florentin, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, then to President Poincar^, 
after which it will be placed on view for a time at the exhibition of Belfnan art. 

" No Thoroughfare." is the inscription upon the guard at the foot of the hilt 
in the form of a statuette in massive gold, representing a young athlete upon the 
defensive, braadidling a club. The statuette represents the Flemish type, a 
Belgten having posed for the figure. The guard is also of massive gold, Dear> 
ing the arms of the City of Parts in blue and red enamel, with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor and the device. " Fluctuat nec mergitur," and the date 1914 in 
diamonds upon an oak branch in grten enamel. On the other side of the guard, 
in golden letters upon blue enamel, is the inscription: "The People of Paris to 
His Majesty Albert I., King of the Belgians." The inscription on this side is 
surmounted by a laurel wreath set with emerals and rubies. 

The blade of the sword is in steel of Saint-Etienne, ornamented with pano- 
plies of steel upon gold, with these lines by Jean Richepin: 

Droltf. s:ui?< tnrhe. sans effrol. 
J'ai fMiiir ame ton amc, O Roi. 

(Str.-ilKht. spolliHS, and fearkss. 

I have for my soul thy soul, u King.) 

The sheath is of fish skin, tanned bv a process revived from the eighteenth 

century- The chape bears the arms of the thirteen Belgian provinces, on a field 
of flowers and vegetation of the country — flax, hops, and colza. It is surmounted 
by a mural crown. 
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The Region of Battle 



By Pierre Loti 

The subjoined article by Pierre Loll. (Captain Viaud.) recording bis impreuions of the 
Fr«nch battle front, appeared originally In L'lUuatratloB. and le here trantlated Iqr Cbarlae 
Jphnaton. 



WHERE was it that this hap- 
pened? ... One of the 
peculiarities of this war is 
that, in spite of my habit of 
maps, and in spite of the minute excel- 
lence of the maps I carry with mc in 
travelingt I never know where I am. 
. . . However, this cerUinly hap- 
pened somewhere or other. I am sure, 
alas! that it happened in France, since it 
was quite dose to and under the enemy's 
fire. 

I had been m&boxbkz since the mom- 
ing, passbig through I know not how 
many towns, large or small. 1 recall this 
scene, in a village where I stopped, and 
whidi had surely never seen so many 
auto buses, so many soldiers, so many 
horses. They brought in fifty German 
prisoners, unshaven, unshorn, dirty; I 
will not say they looked like savages; 
that would be flattery, for most of the 
savages, the savages of the great jungle, 
lack neither distinction nor grace; no, 
they looked like camp followers, their 
ugliness was heavy, stupid, hopeless. A 
handsome young woman of doubtful char- 
acter, with plumes on her head, who had 
posted hersdf to see them pass, watched 
them with ill-concealed disappointment. 
"So these are the fellows," she said, 
'* their ugly Emperor o£f«s us, to im- 
prove the race? . . . You don't say! 
. . And. to pive more force to her 
unfinished phrase, she spat on the 
ground. 

Thereafter, for an hour or two, desert- 
ed countrysides, great yellow woods, 
leafless forests which, under the melan- 
choly sun, extended mdlessly. It was 
cold, one of those bitter, penetrating 
chills which are hardly known in my 
French southwest, and which gave the 
impression of the lands of the far north. 
After a long interval, a village through 
which the barbarians liad passed showed 



us its charred ruins; but no one lived 
there any longer. Here and there al<mg 
the road lay little burial mounds, solitary 
or in groups, the earth quite freshly 
turned, with leaves strewn on tiiem and 
a cross made of two sticks; soldiers, 
whose name"! would never be kno\\'n, had 
fallen there exhausted, to await death in 
solitude. ... We hardly saw them 
in our rapid course, which we quickened 
more and more bccnuse of approaching 
night, already drawing in at the end of 
October. In measure, as the day wore 
on, an almost winterlike fog grew thick 
as a mortuary veil. A silence gloomier 
than elsewhere fell over all that region, 
from which the barbarians had been 
driven, but which still carried the mem- 
ory of so many slaughters, furies, cries, 
rifle shots. . . . 

In the heart of a forest, near a ham- 
let, of which nothing was left but charred 
spaces of wall, there were two of these 
graves side by side, near which I stopped. 
It was because a little girl, a child of 
12. all alone there, was arranging damp 
bouquets of flowers, a few poor chrysan- 
themums from her wasted garden, and 
then some field flowers, late scabiosas 
gathered in the moumful meadows, upon 
the graves. 

** You knew them, little one — ^they who 
are lying here? " 

"Oh, no. Sir! But I know that they 
were Frenchmen. ... I saw when 
they buried them . . . Sir, they were 
very young; their mustaches were not 
quite irrown yet! " 

Nothing written on the crosses which 
the Winter will lay low on the earth and 
which will soon crumble in the grass. 
Who are they? Son.s of peasants, or 
townsfolk, or land owners? Who weeps 
for them? A moUier in ample veils of 
elegant crepe, or a mother in the mod- 
est mourning of a peasant woman? In 
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any case, those who love them will end 
tlwir livM withont «ver knowinir Attt 
they are rotting there, at the side of a 
lonely road in the extreme north — nor 
that this dear ehild» whose home is d** 
ttroyed, has eone to offer ihem m few 
poor flowers on an Autumn eveninpf, 
while a great cold comes down with the 
night out of the enveloping fomt . . . 
Further on, in a eertain village where 
the commander of an army has estab- 
lished himself, an officer rides with me, 
to gaide toward a determined point of 
the great battle front. 

Yet another hour's journey at high 
speed through solitudes. Then we pass 
one of tboM long etmvoys of auto huees, 
formerly Parisian, which since the war 
have become batchers' shops on wheels. 
In the seats where townsfolk and their 
wivea used to sit half oxen are swinging, 
all bloody, hanging from hooks. If we 
did not know that there were hundreds 
of thousands of men to feed there in the 
fields we should ask ourselves why all 
this meat was carted into the middle of 
this desert which we are passing through 
at full speed. 

The day drags to a close, and web^rin 

to hear the continuous growlinp: of a 
storm, which seems to be bursting close 
to the ground But that thunder has 
been growling for weeks now; it growls 
uninterruptedly along the whole serpent- 
like line that runs from the east to the 
west of Fnmee and whidi every day, 
alas! gatiim up its heaps of dead. 

" Here we are at our destination," 
says the officer who is guiding me. If I 
did not already know tiie new fa«e which 
the Germans have given to the line of 
battle I should think, in spite of the 
cannonade, that he was mistaken; for at 
first right jrou see neither army nor 
soldiers; we are in a sinister place, on 
a vast plateau, where the grayish earth 
is peeled, slashed, with here and there 
tress more or less broken, as though by 
some cataclysm of lightning or hail- 
stones; no trace of human beings, not 
even the ruins of a village; nothing to 
nark one or anoOier epoch of history, or 
OVSn of geology. And, as one sees in 
the distance, immense horizons of forest, 
which stretch out on all sides, to lose 



themselves in the almost black mists of 
twilight* it would bo easy to think that 
\vc have gone back to the piitnal ages of 

the world. 

"Here we are!"— that means that it 
is time to hide our auto under the trees, 

in order not to draw down on it a 
sprinkling of shells and risk having our 
chauffeurs killed — for there are, in the 
mist-veiled forest over against us, many 
cruel eyes on the watch, with wonderful 
binoculars that make their vision as 
piercing as that of the great birds of 
prey. So, to reach the firing line, we 
must continue on foot. 

What strange soil! It is riddled with 
the holes made by shells that look like 
great funnels, and it is seratehed, pierced, 
strewn with pointed cannon shot, copper 
shell cases, pieces of spiked helmets, and 
other barbarian refuse. But this r^on, 
which seemed deserted, is, on the con- 
trary, densely populated! — only it is 
without doubt by cave dwellers, for the 
dwellings, scattered through ^e wood 
and invisible at first, are a kind of cav- 
ern, or molehills, half covered with 
branches or leaves; many years ago, at 
Easter Island, I had seen such ardii- 
tecture. . . . And in this vast setting 
of ageless forest these human dwellings 
complete the impression we had already 
received of a return to the dark abysm 
of time. 

In truth, it rightly belonged to the 
Prussians to maker us go backward thus. 
War, which was formerly a graceful 

thing, where one paraded in the sun 
with fine uniforms and bands, they have 
made sly and ugly; they wage it like 
ground wasps. And, of course, we have 
had to imitate them. . . . 

But heads appear here and there, com- 
ing out of the burrows, to see who has 
arrived, and there is nothing prehistoric 
about them, any more than about the 
military caps that cover them — faces of 
our soldiers, healthy looking, good hu- 
mored, apparently amused at living there 
like rabbits. A Sergeant advances, as 
earthy as a mole that has not had time 
to make ito toilet, but he has a charm- 
ing expression of youth and gayety. 
" Take two or three men with you," I say 
to him, " to clear out my auto, which is 
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there behind the trees; you will find in 
it • tiM«uHui<l pMketo of cigarettes and 

illustrated papers which the men and wo- 
men of Paris send you to help you to 
pasB the time in the trenches." What a 
pity that I cannot bring bade, to thank 
the kind donors, all the snniles of pleasure 
with which their presents were received! 
A IdloiiMtw or two more on foot to 



reach the firing line. An icy wind 
hrwthM from tho f omte im fNot of «, 

more and more drowned in black mists, 
hostile forests in which growls this seem- 
ing storm. It is moumfoi at dusk on 
this plateau of poor mriehiUs, and I 
wonder that they can be so pray, our dear 
soldiers, in the midst of these desolate 

WBStSS. 



A Changed English University 

A letter to a Cambridge man in New York from another graduate of the 
aante university, who recently rcturved to Eit(/hiitd, ^rirrs sontr drtniJs: of the 
flanges that the war has made on the aspect of the ancient courts and colleges. 
Tkt writer says.* 

The war has left its mark on Cambridge. You will remember Whewell's 
Court stands apart from Trinity as a separate entity. Since lust Summer it has 
been taken over bv the Government, and they have had all sorts of soldiers 
quartered there, here are none now, but in one of the courts there still stands 
tne soldiers' wash arrangements, a long sine-lined troui^h, with a few taps run- 
ning into it under a rou^h penthouse. The staircases still have the names of the 
undergraduates painted at their bottom, but only two or three dons are in 
evidence, and scrawled in challE are such queer words as ** Comp'y C," ** Medical 
Boom/' or " Canteen." 

In another court ycu may see the remains of the camp kitchens, little 
nfles of hrick, and an empty washtub. Even the porter has deserted his lodjre. 
Thev are expecting a couple of hundred Canadian nurses next, but they won't 
do the damage the Welsh territorials did, who tore out about f6,000 worth ot 
gas and electric light fixtures for pure lightness of heart. 

Pembroke and Peterhouse are given up to the officers' training corps. 
I saw them conio in from drill today, four companies strong. They were march- 
ing down Trumpington Street — men of all sizes, widths, and years. Nearly all, 
of course, were m khaki, but a few were still in civilian rig. Tonight as I write 
I hear the tramp, tramp of a regiment and saw making Girtonward a corps of 
active men. 

At Jesus some of the ofTuers are quartered, and beside the porter's lodge 
Stands a most wonderful collection of pickaxes and shovels. At Caius is the head- 
quarters staff of an army. 

Jesus, Clare, and the Hall^are said to have suffered most from the war 
on account of the number of tiieir men who have gone to the front. It's a pretty 
serious matter for the dona, and still more for the coaches. Men have seen a 
perfectly secure income cut in half or disappear altogether almost ovemiffbt. 
One of the Jesus dons was telling me how the man who " kept ** below him and 
the man above him had both been killed, and how another man from the same 
staircase had been seriou.sly wounded. He also warned me that when I dined in 
Hall tomorrow night I should get only meat and sweets, although there might 
possibly be soup, because that didn't cost much. When I told hun Trinity was 
still supplying at the High Table soup, fish, roast, sweets, and clieese, he umost 
rose in rsvolt at such shameless extravagance. 
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The Epic of France 

By G. H. Perns 

Tbe subjoined article by the author of " The Campaign of 1U14 in France and Flanders " 
apiMarsd originally In The London Daily Chronicle. 



IN grim silence and watch unfalter- 
ing, along their 400 miles of earth- 
works, or strained to the paroxysm 
of aonw desdly fhnut, the men of 
France withstand, as alone they eoilld» 
and as they only could, the consumma- 
tion of an inexpiable crime. All are 
there, in equal, miirradginir eacrifiee^ 
rich and poor, teacher and artisan, 
squire, priest, farmer, Deputy; the 
simple minds that think only of defend- 
ing their own homeo, and Uioae no lees 
conscious of an ideal to save and en- 
throne anew. One against three, in the 
first months when father and son leaped 
to the devilish challenge; one against 
two, through the floods and frosts of 
the slow Winter; and, now that the 
Struggle is more equal, and hope has 
heeome certainty of the Just end, there 
is no place for laughter or any levity. 
For every day France bleeds. 

Blood enough to have sated long since 
any less monstroas foe. Rivers of Uood, 
the best in Europe — the old rich Gallic 
blood that mingled Roman experience 
and Mediterranean fin with the rough 
peasant vigor of the North, tempered 
through centuries of labor and exalta- 
tion. This was the black heart of the 
crime of crimes, that France, the 
standard-bearer of Western civilization, 
mast be crushed. For if any nation in 
the world can claim a primacy in the 
spirit of progress, is it not this? The 
historic guardian of ancient treasaries, 
no liberty has been wide enoujjh for her 
need of growth, no experiment too dar- 
ing, no thought refined enough to sat> 
isfy her passion for harmony and grace, 
To those who knew her best minds, there 
was ever something of worship in their 
love, as in oar regard for the fullest 
type of womanhood; and now how much 
more when this woman has been stricken 
with a blow as cowardly as brutal? 



France suffers in chief for the feeble- 
nesses of all Europe. Let those who 
have the ill-will recall now her own weak- 

The scale of the virtues is easily mis- 
read by academic observers, even the 
nearest lacking imagination and sym- 
pathy. There was a dean, neat sarface 
over the slavish mass of Herman life 
which deceived even the elect, and de- 
ceives some yet when its inner corrup- 
tion is plainly displayed. There wmw, 
not so long ago, some ugly spots — last 
s'trns, perhaps, of the wounds of 1870 — 
upon the soand body of the family life 
of France which caused too moch alarm 
even to good men at home. " Take 
care! " cried the younger Dumas; "you 
will have to pay dear; you have not yet 
paid all the price earlier faults. We 
have enough and too much of vagrom 
intelligence, libertinism, and skepticism; 
what we want, or we shall die, is more 
of the deeper ttlnge Co d, natare, labor, ' 
love, the family." And how Bourgct, in 
" Le Disciple," scourged the sensual 
nihilism, " for which nothing is true or 
false, nothing moral or immoral," then 
eating, as he thought, like a cancer into 
the life of the republic. Panamism, 
Boulangism, a crop of scandals, seemed 
for a time to justify the Roomiest 
prognostication s. 

Better years have passed; and then 
came the sudden call to the test of 
battle. In the twinkling of an eye limbs 
and minds were g:irded up; in the flame 
of faith every gross element disappeared. 
We British still do not know the weight 
of that typhoon ; and so we do not know 
the sublime unanimity of courage which 
has lived it down. Only a faint outline 
of the story has been told; but some day 
soon men from all the world over will go 
in pilgrimage to the heroic fields of 
Meaux and Sezanne and Montmirail, 
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to storied farms about the Aisne and 
Soinme and Oiae, into fbe dailc defilM 

of the Argonne, the chalk flats of Cham- 
pagne, the heights around Verdun and 
Nuncy, the crest of Les Eparges, the 
wooda atoinid Apremont mm! Pont-&- 
Mou89on, the foothills of the Vosges. 
Let none of ua doubt again the virtue 
of chivalry; where milder virtues are 
forbiddan thia will raisa men to twice 
their stature. The story ran : " Where 
are the apaches? Oh, they are in the 
army! " But I thought of Shakespeare's 
Hanry at Agincoort: 

B« hm ne'er so vfle. 
This day ahaU K^ntle hln condition ; 
And grentlemen In Knsland now a-bcd. 
Shall think thcmaelves accursed they were 
not here. 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 

speaks 
That fought with ua. 

A new age is being bom. These un- 
known namaa will riaa starlika into the 

firmament of our children's dreams, for 
they are the places where France was 
saved, and, with France, Europe and 
mora. Today wa think of Joffre and 

Foch, Sarrnil and Ca-telnau, d'Esperey 
and Langle de Gary as obscure engineers 
working an enormous, horrible machine 
by alaetric wiraa from a village school- 
room. Tomorrow they will eclipse the 
fame of Napoleon and his Marshals; 
for they will stand for the myriad in- 
diBtinfroiahabla biua-eoatad eitisena who 
gave their lives for France and her ideal 
mission among the peoples. Tell me not 
of Spartan mothers; for I have seen the 



mothers of France plowing the fielda 
behind the firing line, serving their 
wounded, holding their posts in factory 
and shop, everywhere with marble face 
fronting destiny. Tell me not of Troy 
or Syracuse, of the brave Horatioa or 
Athelstane or Cuchullin or the Cid 
Campeador. Marathon — all the old 
splendors are overriiadowed by the new 
epic of France. 

History will he rewritten in a new 
perspective aligned by these tremendous 
events. The Revolution and the rabea- 
quent wars will at length fall into a true 
proportion in the rernrd of the modern 
world; and in the mind of France her- 
self tiie delirium of the Terror, tiiat 
horrid ghost, will be forgotten. There 
are no frenzies of meliorism, as there 
are no carmagnoles of murderous ambi- 
tion, no Danton or Robespierre, and 
therefore no La Vendee, and no Bona- 
parte, in the story of the defense of the 
Third Republic. It is the supreme trial 
<if alow-growing law. To doubt of the 
issue, when it is so clear and unescapable, 
were to doubt every worthy faculty in 
man. France sets us an eternal example 
of faith; and the greatest crown of the 
inevitable victory will be liara. 

To stiffpr S which Hope thinks Infinite: 

To fdFKivc wroiiR darker thnn death or 
niKlit : 

To defy rower, which seems omnipotent: 
To love, and hear; to hop* till Hope creates 
From Its own wreck the thtaiff It oontcm- 

plates. 

This Is alone Ufeb Joy. Kmplre, and 

Victory. 

And this is France. 



A Repentant German Poet 

The Amsterdam earreapondenl of The London Daily Chronicle cabled on 
Aug. 14, 1915: 

Even Ernst Lissauer appears to l>e becoming ushami-d of his " Son^r of 
Hate." He writes to the Berlin Taj?cblatt saying he agrees with its view that the 
song is not intended for the young, and he has often idviaed against its publica- 
tion in school books. The " Song of Hate," he writes, waa written as a result of 
a passionate impulse in the first week of war, when the impression created by 
England's declaration of war was fresh. 

The song, he writes, is a political poem directed, not against the in- 
dividual Englishman, hut collectively against the English will to destmefeioD 
which threatens Germany. In the excitement of those days my feelings were 
deeply stirred by this. Whether tiiese feelings can continue witii the cool con- 
sideration of ]practical politica ia another question. 
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Romantic German War Ideas 



By Ernst Troeltsch 

Ernst Troeltsch Is Prorr-^Mor of Ry^toni.itic TJnolo-y and Director of the Systematic 
Divlaion of the Scientific Theological Seminary of the Heidelberg Academy of Science und 
of the Faculty of tiM University of Berlin. This nrticto appeared originally in the 
Frankfurter Zeitimg'. 



WITH th« eontinmition of the war 
and the increasing successful 
self-assertion of the Germans, 
there grew among us also the 
need of m idea of our war. Clearer than 
in any other words is this shown in the 
following sentences from a letter from 
the field of last January: 

"Thmre are not merely moments, hat 
often hours and days, in which one no 
longer knows why one is out here. One 
sees nothing but his immediate surround- 
ings and hears nothing of all that whidi 
is transpiring in the world around. One 
Stands solitary on his post and slowly 
grows intellectnally dull. Then all torts 
of thoughts storm in upon the soul: 
' Why, indeed, this whole war? Is it not 
almost madness to murder each other? 
Why should Just I have to give up my 
life? Couldn't we simply make an end of 
this mad war by mutual agreement? 
Has this entire conflict, indeed, any sense 
whatever t ' Thus one dangerous thought 
pursues another." 

We in the homeland have not fared 
very differently. We had need of nour- 
ishuMit for the soul in the shape of an 
idea of the sense and purpose of the war. 

The nearest at hand were religious 
ideas, as, indeed, they are expressed by 
the writer of that letter; trial, cleansing, 
simplification, introspection, renascence 
of the Germany which is to rise purified 
from this war, and must, unless it wishes 
to suffer a dangerous degeneration. A 
whole literature has stamped these ideas 
in ever-new versions and forms. Fiery 
enthusiasts like Johannes Miiller and con- 
templative ones like Fma\ Eberhardt have 
given effective expression to them. Be- 
side the Kant-Fichte categorical impera- 
tive there flared up in revival the whole 
religious romantieism in modem form. 
Beside these moved the German im- 



perialists, to whom belong the majority 

of the German historians, a large num- 
ber of national economists, the indus- 
trial magnates, and many writing of- 
ficers. Tb^ saw an their hitherto 
teachings confirmed, and celebrated the 
great moment of the final breaking 
through of the Germans to the world 
raee, (Weltvolk.) Baoes and States 
must grow or go under. The goal of 
every great and noble people, to become 
a world power, seemed to have ap- 
proached vary near; it is the sense of 
the immeasurable sacrifices and suffer- 
ings. To be sure, in this teaching there 
plays no religious tone; Christianity is 
not denied, but it is warned against . 
every humanitarian and sentimental 
misunderstanding, a trait which has 
been escaggerated by our opponents into 
unmeasured caricatures, and which even 
amonR- ourselves keeps wide masses 
aloof from this teaching. Nevertheless, 
even this teaching is idealistic and 
romantic enough. For, with Rohrbach, 
it regards the German world rule as the 
rule of the German spirit, German cul- 
ture; it loves to refer to Schiller's ** Tag 
des Deutschen," (" Day of the German,") 
and desires with sword and technical 
skill to create a clear path for an em- 
pire of the soul and of tho spirit. 

Contrasting views are put forth by 
the democratic idealism, as Rudolf 
Goldscheid portrays it to us in the 
warm-hearted writing entitied "Ger- 
many's Greatest Danger." The pri- 
mary and inherent German idea of lib- 
erty must dissolve that alliance of poli- 
ties and power between the ever- 
threatening Russian reaction and the 
misled Western pseudo-democracies, 
must come to an understanding with 
the latter, in spite of all present-day 
eonflicts of opinion, as to the coonee- 
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tion between internal political freedom 
and external politkal ovdcr of peace, 

and tnOBt create a European -American 
community apainst the danijers of the 
East. In this ideal there meet demo- 
crata, aoeialista, pacifists. In apite of 
all Darwinian, historical-evolutionist 
and sociolofifical foundations, that, too, 
is certainly a genuine and very ideal- 
iatie dreaiBt a wonderland beyond the 
fearful chaotic prose in which we live 
and fight, especially beyond the un- 
scrupulous imperialistic setf-interest of 
the English policy, which must not be 
confused with its maak of democratic 
freedom. 

Still oUien hope for a new reeonstrae- 
tion of Europe, emanating from the cen- 
tre, a Continental alliance aprainst Rus- 
sia and England, of preponderating Ger- 
manie genu and with German coltnre. 
This is to be an inaurance of Germany, 
and at the same time a rejuvenation of 
Europe, concluded economically, politi- 
cally, and nitelleetaally, a ■necessor of 
the mediaeval empire, a new aeaemblinp 
of its horizon and its forces. In this 
camp are found the race philosophers, 
the Continental political eeonomiata, the 
friends of economic self-government, the 
advocates of an Oriental policy, the 
Grossdeutschen, (Greater Germaniiits,) 
the romantic Catholics, and the friends 
of the Middle Age.s. 

Related to these *' imperials " is Al- 
fons Paquet, the able geographer and 
world travder, the delicate-spirited poet 
beloved hy many, the mfditative obporvor 
of human affairs in the chamber of the 
great world conflicts and of their basic 
cultural cauaea. In a amall vdnme which 
he calls "The Kaiser Idea." (published in 
Frankfort by Rutten and Loning,) he 
has developed his idea of the war, a 
mixture of world-geographical realism, 
German imperialism, and religious yearn- 
ing for love and purity in the relations 
of men as well as of races. 

Germany has gotten into an uneven 
relationship toward the hitherto great 
powers, which " this war must dissolve 
through the shattering or the advance- 
ment of Germany with a new, a differ- 
ent look in the face of the world." It 
must step, as a representative or media- 



tor of Europe, at the head of a European 
league of Statea beaida the powera of 

the future, America and East Asia, and 
must seek intellectual community and 
agreement with both. That must be the 
work of a great prince, w4m, standing 
above the races, is not bound down hy 
their prejudices and mass instincts and 
nevertheless understands their deepest 
yearnings. Sudi an Emperor, recalling 
Charles the Great. Otto III., Henry VI., 
Frederick II., Charles V., must be bom 
to us out of storm and stress of the time, 
together with the complete radically re- 
juvenated and united Germany This 
European empire is a timeless idea, 
which wni diasolve the era of narrow 
nationalism and must dissolve it, and 
which hy a general law has its parallel 
in America's coalescence, and in the em- 
pire of China and Japan, as once in the 
Roman Empire. The imperium must rise 
again out of the present conflict of races, 
and it is the destiny of the Germans to 
prepare the way for it through thla 
great war. The new European Emperor 
will in a near or remote future be a Ger^ 
man Emperor. 

The decentralisation hitherto of impe- 
rialism was caused by the monopoliza- 
tion of the imperial idea by the Papacy. 
The new empire must be exclusively tem- 
poral and must be clear of all conflicta 
between Church and State. But it is just 
this worldly imperium which then will 
the more need its religious complement, 
even aa monarchism alwaya fitly ex- 
pressed and still expres.ses the imperium. 
Thus the idi-a of the European empire 
becomes associated with the idea of the 
European religion. It will, irreapeetive 
of monism and energetics, be a strong 
mystic theism and thereby closely con- 
nected with the historic religion of Eu- 
rope, Christianity. Yes, it must not 
even dissolve connection with the historic 
churches, but must value these as its 
roost important and popular organisers. 
A free and mutually moderating asso- 
ciation side by side of various confes- 
sions and a complete inner religion of 
the spiritually free must bring about a 
spiritual syncretism, the expression of 
the European rrlipion as the idea of an 
active living redemption to the Empire of 
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God. Therein the European religion will 
eneoonter ralatMi developments of other 
religious realms, and will be able to reach 
a settlement with them in a world com- 
munity. Just aa the empire has its ap- 
pointed hewrer in the Germans; ao, too, 
will German Christianity, manifold and 
worlced out in all forma and nevertheless 
ever developed toward qilritml f reedonit 
and perhaps assisted by a neoidealistic 
Judaism serving aa intermediary between 
Orient and Occident, have to form 
the point of departure of this European 
religion. That, then, is no imperialism 
of miprht and self-interest, hut rather an 
imperialism of the spirit and the idea. 

These viaions of the future naturally 
lead the prophet at last to the question 

of the Christian mission which g:aineci 
a powerful impetus in the nineteenth 
century and which has made use of new 
methods of eommnnieation almost more 
quickly than commerce. It is of hitrh- 
est importance for the future of the 
world. To be sure, in the Near Orient 
the religrion of Islam there prevalent, and 
itself missionary from that regrion as 
a centre, must not be disturbed by at- 
tempts at conversion. There the cus- 
todians of the future and of mediation 
are the Christian churches which have 
been there for a long time and which 
frequently serve political purposes. 
They must recrive a new inner life and 
must draw nearer to one another, must 
especially learn more of German tiie- 
vAogjt and by that very fact evoke 
countereffects from Islam itself, through 
which Islam will a^ain become a cultural 
power as once before. 

Catholic, Protestant, free-rdlgioas 
forces must create the religious univer- 
salism of the future and find the contact 
with the noble old wisdom of the East. 
Germany, as tiio motherland of the re- 
ligious movements of modem times, as 
the homeland of the religious-idealistic 
philosophy and of a philosophic theology, 
wiU be called upon above all to par- 
ticipate in this. A German empire as 
the head of the European league, and the 
idigioiw uniyersalism emanatinir from 
Europe, will then give the world a new 
order, a relationship compared to which 
the present relations are merely the 



chaos wiA an the joyv and pains of 
procreation. Everywhere is growing 

" the effort to clear the chaos that has 
developed out of common general in- 
crease in population and tiie rise of ele- 
ments devoid of traditions out of this 
chaos." Our war is the beginning' f>f 
this clarification, and back of it stands 
the idea of the European empire and of 
the religious Empire of God through 
which Europe is to find a new rdation- 
ship to America and Asia. 

Remarkable imaginations! Much that 
is profoundly thought out and much 
that is dilettante, much that is pos- 
sible and much that is improbable, much 
that is k«sn sight and mudi poetry! 
Truly, the Germans are still today the 
race of the poets and thinkers. One of 
the few keen-sighted English opponents 
has brought that out carefully, too— one 
should not permit one's self to be de- 
ceived by all militarism and ail technical 
skill, he says, the Germans are incurably 
poets and thinkers. To be sure, he added, 
that is precisely their weak point, in 
that they arc unable to see the incon- 
gruity between their miserable Con- 
tinental basis and thefar dreams; thus, 
he said, they plunge into misfortune 
through their dreaming. 

Nevertheless, we must not delude our- 
selves by failing V» realise that such ro- 
mancing is in fact not altogether without 
danger, and that it needs continual sup- 
plementing through the sobriety of fact. 
The soaring sweep of such great ideas 
carries one lightly over the obscurity and 
difficulty of the actual situation and 
thereby clears away from the immediate 
duties and problems growing out of that 
situation. The internal rejuvenation has 
its very definite and concrete meaning 
which must be formulated; greater 
equalisation in the German body politic, 
greater freedom of the people and more 
responsibility in the State mind, (mchr 
verantwortliche Staatsgesinnung.) The 
octemal constitution of the future is con- 
fronted by very practical problems; the 
greatest possible safeguarding of the em- 
pire, resumption of a definite political 
attitude toward England, safeguarding of 
the way to the Orient, restriction of the 
English tyranny on the sea, all of them 
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▼«I7 cooerete and difficnlt probl«iiis 
which demand the roost objective Mvi- 
ousness and the most exact fifruring out 
of the possible. In these sober, practical 
thing! is indttded, in th« first place, 
certainly, the idea of the war; and, in so 
far as we need internal motive powers, 
there suffices in every way the moral 
sense of duty to the fatherland and the 
confidence in the power of trath and of 



the good. Of the last named forces we 
cannot have enough, and the severe anal* 

ysis of the external and internal polit- 
ical situation cannot possible be deliber* 
ated upon too earnestly. 

But of dreams and theories tbue may 
easily be too many, even if they are as 
intellectual and well informed as this 
apocalypse of the noUe poet and geof> 
rapher. 



A Song of the Lusitania 

The Amsterdam Telesraaf irabltaliM a Gennan eona alnnit tlie Liwltania, aeat by a 

corr^RiK'ndent to whom It waa given in a German variety theatre. The Fvnts. It Is stated. Is 
very wt 11 known In Germany, and Is ."line by the public in variety theatres ami raf^. 

In the tranHlni idii of Th'- Lmiili'i, Tirfiis published below an attfnipt Is mndf to repro- 
duce the peculiar quality of Ucrman humor which distlnffulshea the original doggerel: 

The Drstnirti<in of the Lusitania 

A Marching Song. (Tune: Upldee, Upida.) 
By Rfnoi.F KUHN. 
I. 

Carrying shameful contraband, 
From New York to the Enprlish land, 
Bearing thousands, on she came: 
But the U-boat sniffed its game. 
IL 

Sailed the Lusitania gay 

Further on her felon way; 

Off Ireland's coast the U-boat peers. 

See the coarse her quarry ateeral 

III. 

Paspcngers from every shore — 
English, Greek, and Dutch galore, 
Americans and sons of France 
Sail akmg to death's fell dance. 
IV. 

Ah I The U-boat's aim was good; 
Who doesn't choke, drowns in the flood. 
Vanderbilt was thme that d^. 
The only one we missed was Grey. 

V. 

Each one gives his nose a wrench 

At the gases' awful stench. 

" They're our shells, our very own," 

Cries the Yankee Mr. Kohn. 

VI. 

The old water-nymphs below 
Straight begin to curse and blow; 
" What chuck ye then so carelessly 
On the bottom of the sea? ** 
VII. 

There lay the dead in Neptune's jaws. 
Most of them with scalded paws — 
Sons o£ England with their wives; 
Ne'er so still in all their lives! 

VIII. 

Chant we now the funeral chant. 
More U-boats is what we want. 

To a chill grave with the enemy! 
Till he stop bothering Germany. 
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By Gerhard von Schulze<Gaevernitz 
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Dr. 0««vcniltB, who te also ft mtmber of die IMelistaff. traces In the followlnir article 

what he conrciv<a to be the Interest of Gormany anrt tlie United States in overthrowinj: 
Britain's supremacy of the seas. The article is part of an essay which Dr. Gaevernitz haniled 
to the Derlin correspondent of The New York Evenlrg^ Mail in respoOM tO Che QttesUon: 
" What do the educated Oermans really believe about England? " 



THE "ftrMdoni of teaa," 'whMi 
has been formally incorporated 
in the law of the nations, is valid 
for England only if it is based 
upon a tacit acceptance of British nayal 
supremacy. Even Manchester men and 
laissez-faire politicians have helped to 
build up the British Navy. Mr. Stead, 
the pacifist, had l>een agitating in Ger- 
many in the cause of peace. When he re- 
turned to England from his peace propa- 
ganda in Germany he advocated the 
eonstroetion of two British men-of-war 
for each German keel. 

This apostle of universal peace was, 
at the same time, an apostle of British 
naval topCMnaey. To the same end Eng- 
land blocked the devplopment of the ripht 
of private property on the sea, and up- 
held the right to capture, in order to 
kill the trade of her enemies. In this 
direction she has prone still further in 
the present conflict by extending the 
scope of the meaning of contraband to 
an extent whidi has paralysed the com- 
merce even of neutrals. 

In the London Declaration of 1909 the 
rales of international raartime law as 
established by custom were formnlated. 
Under that declaration ore, raw cotton, 
agricultural and mining machinery were 
included in the ** free list," that is, among 
the articles which, under all circum- 
stances, could be dealt in freely with 
neutral countries. Grain is defined as 
" relative contraband," which is not snb- 
ject to seizure if it is discharged at 
neutral ports and then conveyed to the 
enemy's territory. At present, however, 
England is seising both eondiilonal con- 
traband and non-contraband as she 
pleases. British inspectors supervise 



Dutch trade in Holland. England forbids 

neutral conntres to export to Germany 
under the threat of cutting off ail sap- 
plies. 

On account of the growing interdepend- 
ence of nations British naval dominion 
now weiphs on mankind far more heavily 
than a hundred years ago. In 1880 only 
the coast lines of oversea continents were 
opened up. Islands like the West Indies 
were the basis of the then existing 
colonial system. Oversea trade was made 
up of the more valuable articles of lux- 
ury, such as tobacco, coffee, supar, and 
spices, which could be dispensed with* 
In case of need every European country 
could become a self-siistainod Stata with- 
out serious inconvenience. 

Since then the oversea countries have 
been thoroughly settled and opened up. 
A division of functions lias tiJcen place 
among: the nations, and their economic 
life has become thoroughly interwoven 
by the vast increase in the volume of in- 
ternational trade. 

The commerce of the world now con- 
sists, not of the luxuries for the rich, 
but of the necessities of life for tiie 
masses. Today the weal and woe of 
every nation, as of every individual, de- 
pends to a large extent on the interna- 
tional trade, which is mostly ocean-borne. 
Hence mankind has been delivered to the 
lorood-will or ill-will of Great Britain, the 
mistress of the seas. 

By cutting <^ oversea communications, 
including the cables, Britain can hrinp 
the delicate machinery of the world's 
industry to a complete stop. By clos- 
'ing the seaways to industrial Europe 
Enpland condemns the million-headed 
armies of workmen to unemployment and 
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cncks htr whip of hunger in the huts of 

the poor, 

European a^cnlture is also dependent 
upon exportation of farming products 
and the importation of neceesary eap- 

plies. By cuttini? cottonseed meal and 
fodder, Enffland stops the supply of milk 
in cities and treads upon the bodies of 
infante. 

In oversea countries which export raw 
material the producer is on principle the 
credit taker, and in the end pays off 
his interest with goods. An epidemic of 
bankruptcies threatens these new coun- 
tries. The storm of a commercial crisis 
sweeps over South America and the 
economic existence of thousands of debt- 
ors and creditors alike ha? been ruined. 
The exportation of goods, the investment 
of new capital stops when British polit> 
ical interest demands that the world's 
industrial machinery be stopped, and yet 
British political interests have nothing 
in common with South America. 

The British sea blockade of 1914 shook 
the industrial structure of the United 
States "hardly less than if the States 
themselves had been participants in the 
war." Evidence of this is the closing 
of the Stock Exchanjje, the decrease of 
the exportation of goods, and the levy 
of " war taxes." 

Last of all, all real coast countries 
whose cities and economic centres lie 
within range of the British guns are un- 
eonditional vassals of the ruling sea 
power. If the Briton bids them, the 
Portuguese must risk their lives for a 
matter that does not concern them at all. 
Even Italy is unable to take part in any 
political combination which is not ac- 
ceptable to England. 

Today, in a much larger measure than 
in the age of Napoleon, the " freedom 
of the seas " must be the political goal 
of all non-Britons. 

But only two States are independent 
enough to profess openly that they wa/it 
to reach that goal of humanity. They 
alone possess the economic means to op- 
pose the Briton as equals on the sea. 
These eonntries are liie United States 
and Germany. 

The United States has definitely out- 
stripped tlie British mother countoy be- 



cause of the enormous natural resources 

and vast geographical extent, a gigantic 
production of raw materials, and the 
population twice that of England. To- 
day the United States is the world's 
largest producer of gold and silver, 
mineral oil, cotton, steel, and coal. Pos- 
sessed of the most efficient industrial 
machinery, it could, if it wished, 
easily match or surpass British sea 
power. But the sentiment of the United 
States is against " militarism and 
** navalism." The United States is a 
colonial country abounding in strong in- 
dividuals, but with a decentralised 
Government, 

Flattered and deftly lulled to sleep by 
British influence, public opinion in the 
United States will not wake up until the 
"yellow New England" of the Orient, 
nurtured and deflected from Australia 
by England herself, knocks at the gates 
of the New World. Not a patient and 
meek China but a warlike and conqoest- 
bound Japan will be the aggressor when 
that day comes. Then America will b'e 
forced to fight under unfavorable con- 
ditions. In tile meantime, England's 
suicidal policy has sacrificed the fore- 
most advance-post of the white race and 
culture, German Tsing-tao. 

Hereby Britain has laid the north of 
China open to attack, while Japan, with 
a cold logic, has assailed Germany, the 
strongest white power in the Orient, has 
endrded tlie Philippines, readies out for 
i.sland bases and sea control of the 
Pacific, and bids fair to emerge from the 
war as the only sure " winner." 

Thus the work of the liberation of 
mankind is left to Germany, and to Ger- 
many alone. On Nov. 11, 1870, Carlyle 
wrote to The London Times; "Patient, 
pious, and plodding Germany has eoa« 
lesced into a nation, and has taken over 
the hegemony of the European Continent, 
That seems to me the most hopeful in- 
ternational fact which has happened in 
my lifetime." 

Germany, the late-comer! While the 
Briton was conquering the world, Ger- 
many has been pushed out since the Thir- 
ty Years' war to the outer line of the 
world's affairs. The customary ballast 
of diips tiiat were retnndng from Ger- 
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many was sand — the " produce of Ger- 
many,** (** le pvodvift dm FAUmiwgiM,*') as 

the French sareMtically put it 

The Hansa merchants were like so 
many roosters that picked a few grains 
in tihe ttaiUe of a noble stood and woro 
kicked out when they became a nuisance. 
But in that quiescent life old Germany 
gathered a new youth — ^that mysterious 
strength which Carlyle forosliadows in 
depicting Frederick William I. and his 
surroundings. Then, toward the end of 
the eiffhteonth century, under the protec- 
tion of Prussian neutrality in the reroltt* 
tionary wars, that classical apre arose 
when Germany was crowned with the 
wreath of inteUectnal adiievenent. Kant 
is tiio mighty figure that marks the 
boundary. How much philosophical 
thought is pre-Kantean even today and 
oven with vs. Oswald in Germanf and 
Irtish "pragmatism" are cases in 
point. 

As long as the Germans were content 
to live in the ctonds the Briton ceded to 

them the legion of intellectual empire, 
" the cuckoo house " and fools' paradise 
of philosophic speculation. He feared 
neither Fiehto's virile ''Talks to the 
German Nation," nor Heprel's world-em- 
bracinpr system of thought. But wrongly 
so, because that culture which seemed so 
remote from the worid was in reality in- 
tsntly practical. The German culture 
was a new spring of inexhaustible 
strength which was to inspire the Ger- 
man idealist to a reshaidng d the visiblo 
world. 

With the alliance between historic 
Prussia and the " ideal nation " — ** the 
German Nation"— as Fiehte had visual- 
ized it — a great power arose in Europe 
on a thorough national foundation. This 
new German Empire, in the opinion of 
Bismarck, its foonder, appeared to be 
" satiated in Europe," so lackinp in 
tendencies of expansion that Great Brit- 
ain ceded to it the rock island of Heli- 
goland in 1892 withoot a shadow of mis- 
giving. Bnt the fin^rer of economic 
necessities — a yearly increase of 800,000 
in population on a small area — pointed 
i}eyond Enrope. 

By the merprer of the historic Prussian 
customs union, principally with the West 



German ideas of Fr. List, Germany 
raised herself to the position of an eco« 
nomic world power, which by the restric- 
tion imposed upon a smaller Germany 
prepared the way for a greater Germany. 
List's final goal was also a pditical one; 
wealth was but the means, the end was 
the liberation of humanity from the 
mountain of British pressnre. To ttiis 
end List accepted Napoleon's Continental 
system as well as "Fichte's national 
idea.** 

•* Bnt do you," he appesled to Us coon- 
trpnen. *' who are strugglii^ to prevent 

the restoration of Gallic supremacy, find 
it more endurable and honorable to yield 
your rivers and harbors, your shores and 
your seas, to the sway of the British 

from now on ? " 

Step by step Germany caught up with 
tiie British model economic state, ana 

overtook Britain first in iron and steel 
production, and then in chemical and 
electrical industries. Germany now be- 
came the seat of modern high finanee; 
her aggr^ations of capital, accompanied 
by an even distribution of national 
wealth, outgrew all British proportions 
and b^^an to approach American dimen- 
sions; with this difference, that the Ger- 
man system is more systematic and more 
closely co-ordinated with the State than 
the somewhat accidental, and still half 
colonial, capitalism of the United States. 

Just as Karl Marx once studied in 
England, foreigners now come to Ger- 
many to study the latest tendencies of 
modern economic development. The 
Briton's philosophy of competition im- 
presses them as small in its scope and 
antiquated in its method. 

A fabulous transformation! About the 
middle of the nineteenth century Disraeli 
in his " Endymton " depicted the pitiful 
plight of the German diplomat, who, in 
leavinc: the metropolis of the world. 
(London,) exiles himself from the circle 
of brilliant women and world ruling 
statesmm, to return to banishment in his 
native land. 

Germany, in the view of Disraeli, is 
the product of peace conferences and 
protocols. It phiys at being a great 
power. Its people are poor in everything 
but forests. And today? Germany, like 
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King MMas, tonehea nw materials of 

seemingly insignificant value and tarns 
them into ingots of gold. 

It would have seemed like madness to 
our forefathers if any one had prophesied 
that Germany would tower to Great 
Britain's heights as an industrial State. 
And yet our entire military and economic 
power of resiataaee is based upon this 
fundamental tmtL 

To this new German industry, which 
exports goods instead of men, we are 
particularly indebted for the millions in 
our army. In comparison with the one- 
sided export industrialism of En^rland, 
the new Gerinan economic system rests 
firmly upon a proportionately broador 
agricultural basis than that of England. 
Great Britain's small and still dwindling 
agricultural population of 5,000,000 con- 
trasts strikingly with Germany^ f arminiT 
population of 18,000,000,' which could be 
increased still further by a policy of 
settlement and internal colonization, and 
- in addition to the brawny farmen the 
millions of men who have been trained 
to industrial occupations, such as metal 
workers and machinists, furnish the very 
best material for the army and the 
navy. * 

Of the many industrial establishments 
of the empire, one conewn alone, the A. 
E. G. Electrical Company, sent 14,000 
' men into the field in the present war. No 
less than 800,000 members of trade 
onions are serving with the colws. What 
power of solidari^ and strength of di«> 
cipline are represented by these intelli- 
gent workers! 

The new German activity impinged 
with painful effect upon some of the 
old and firmly established British in- 
dustries. Witness the single example of 
coal-tar dyes, which completely super- 
seded the British dyestuff industry, 
especially indigo, which Great Britain 
previously produced from vegetable 
sources in India for the supply of the en- 
tire world. All this became the more 



acutely felt when German economic life, 
turning like that of England toward the 
sea?, reached out mightily for the oceans 

of the world. 

Our Kaiser's word that Germany*s fu- 
ture lies on the sea is more than true; 
^or our present is on the water. In all 
zones German wares, ships, banks, and 
enterprises of all sorts came into eon- 
tact with those of England. But, more 
important still, the challenge to British 
industrial dominion seemed to bring into 
<}ue8tion also the political supremacy of 

Tritain. 

I>attleships are machines, the most 
expensive of all machines, and a nation 
can support them independmtiy of any 
long coastline in the degree in which it 
succeeds in bringing the capitalistic 
centre of the world to its own territory. 
The Englishman htgam to fear that in 

peaceable industrial development the 
sceptre of sea dominion would slip from 
his hands through the shifting of the bal- 
anee of economic power. 

From this source came the ominous 
clouds which darkened our political sky 
for so many years. The question was 
forced upon us, Would not the Briton 
attempt at the eleventh hour to destroy 
by political means the rival who had out- 
stripped him in the economw race? 
Didn't all the traditions of British his- 
tory point to such a probability? Would 
Great Britain's supremacy, built up by 
war, be maintained by any other means 
than war? 

Influential writers, and Mr. Garvin with 
especial brilliance, made it their life's 
work to impress upon their countrymen 
this doctrine: " What the Spain of 
Philip II., the France of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon once were to England, Ger- 
many is toda]^— the enony. Tomorrow 
an invincible Germany will cast its 
shadow over Europe. Today we must see 
to it that the lesser Germany is crushed. 
If Germany were annihilated today every 
Englishman would be richer temonrow." 
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ONE may unhesitatingly state that 
the Monroe Doctrine, At this mo- 
ment, is passing: through a stage 
of acute transition and evolution. 
I. The Monroe Doctrine in the imme- 
diate present is engrossed by the idea of 
absorbing, eontndling, and commercially 
restricting: non-American States. The in- 
ception of this theory dates back to the 
Administration of President Grant. The 
episode of Magdalsna Bay, when Japan 
for the first time came in contact with the 
Monroe Doctrine, demonstrated the fact 
that, under certain conditions, this doe- 
trine could be made to apply to, and to re- 
strict, private business relations with 
America. The well-known Lodge reso- 
lution clearly formulated this theory; and 
under President Wilson's Administration 
it has been widely extended. Judging 
from first appearances. President Wilson, 
in his departure from the Taft>Kn<nc dol- 
lar-diplomacy, which incorporated thi^^ 
standard, was disposed to oppose the 
natural development of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In his speech delivered in Mobilo 
on Oct 28, 1913, and in his first annual 
message, in which he spoke of his oil-con- 
cession policy, he has proved the contrary. 
President Wilson contended that the grant 
of oil concessions to foreign promoters, 
through the apfcncy of the weaker Amer- 
ican States, was a menace to the Monroe 
Doctrine and ufdidd a principle antago- 
nistle thereto. He thereby added weight 
and scope to various still questionable 
conceptions dealing with restrictions of 
foreign trade in America. 

It becomes self-evident, without farther 
discussion, that the "Wilson Doctrine" 



contains the power and the initiative to 
restrict without discrimination all trade 
between foreign nations and Anericai 
Basinp her arguments on the same as- 
sumption of right — namely, the Monroe 
Doctrine — by which she opposes and de- 
nies the grmts of ofl concessions, through 
Mexico, Colombia, Nicaragua, or Ecuador, 
the United States can raise the same ob- 
jections to beneficial contracts entered 
into between Americans and eitisens of 
foreign countries. She can — to use an- 
other example — veto any or all Asiatic 
or European immigration into Central or 
South America. And here we are brought 
face to face with another contingency — 
the only one, indeed, which might event- 
ually eanae Uie Honroe Doctrine to mili- 
tote against German interests. Germany 
has never yet made a serious attempt to 
esteblish colonies in America. The agita- 
tion of 1870, when it was daimed titat she 
intended to acquire Porto Rico from 
Spain, was newspaper talk pure and 
simple; and the representations against 
such action which Mr. Gushing made in 
Madrid at that time were as unnecessary 
as they were groundless. Sticklers might 
call attention to the only other exception : 
in the year 1901 Germany made over- 
tures for the purchase from Venezuela of 
the island of Marpuerita in market-overt 
— if the term is applicable — but aban- 
doned the plan immediately upon the ex- 
pressed opposition of the United States. 
On closer examination it will he found 
that this was hardly a colonization 
project. It was an enterprise actuated 
soldy by the desire not to see a naval 
supremacy esteblished without, to a 
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moderate degree, following in the course 
arfaitmrfly imposed upon as. By her 
policy of naval supremacy. Enplane! con- 
tinued to establish a cordon of naval 
bases around the whole world.* The he- 
loie fate of fhe Geniuui eruisen on the 
high seas in the present war has demon- 
Ktrated to every unprejudiced observer 
the justice of Germany's attempt. 

In view of vliat liss been said, tiie ex- 
pectation shmdd by no means be expressed 
that the commercial element of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine will cause friction between 
the United States and Germany. Such a 
contingency can arise only in the course 
of relations with England, whose every 
transaction has been actuated by under- 
lying motives, and who, up to fhe present* 
has always made use of her political su- 
premacy to advance her oommercial in- 
fluence. 

Just so long as this underlooe is ab- 
sent— «nd it is entirely forngn to the 

relations between Germany and the 
United States — it would clearly con- 
travene the principles of the United 
States to impose restrictions upm, w 
to seek to control, international com- 
merce. This is especially true since she 
prides herself on being the parent and 
protector of the " Policy of the Open 
Door," even though, at this moment, she 
boasts but a precarious title to this honor- 
able pretensioii. 

n. Looked at under still another aspect, 
it must be admitted that the Monroe 
Doctrine is at present passing through a 
stage of transition and is undergoing a 
fmidamental change. It is struggling to 
establish the United States as " interna- 
tional policeman of America." It is 
vnder this heading that the <iaestiott 
arises whether, as a supplement to the 
other pretensions embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States is bound to 
supervise, assist, and guarantee the good 
behavior of the other American republics 
in their relations with the other powers. 

This conception of the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine was enunciated for the 

•It seems appropriate here to point out that 
the firilofrlnc islands, and groups of l^lati<i<!. 
are at the present moment \n Engllfh T'Os- 
pession : The Bav Islands. Oalapacos Islands. 
Falkland lalands. Corn Iflands. T-.ttuga, 
Trinidad, and Tlser Island. — The Author. 



firtit time— carefully, to be sure, yet 
quite distinctly->4>y Tlieodore Boosevelt. 

His message to the United States Senate 
on Feb. 15, 1905, afforded him the oppor- 
tunity; in it he urged the acceptance of 
the contract already drawn up be t ween 
the United Slates and the Dominican Re- 
public, dealing with the Government 
debts of the latter SUte. 

Since that time this idea has contin- 
ued to influence and agitate American 
thought, although its fusion with the 
Monroe Doctrine has not yet taken place; 
there still exists some opposition; its 
justification and amalgamation with the 
Monroe Doctrine are still matters of de- 
bate, and the American Government has 
by no means adopted it. The attitude of 
that country toward the Mexican com- 
plications is proof positive; for in this 
respect she has shown more patience than 
she ever has, or ever would, hi dealinir 
with any of her powerful European neigh- 
bors, should they find themselves in the 
throes of acute anarchy. 

The question naturally obtrudes itself, 
whether this idea will ever become in- 
corporated in the Monroe Doctrine; and 
at the present time this question remains 
unanswered. To accomplish such a pur^ 
poee, it will first be necessary for the 
Monroe Doctrine to emerge victorious 
from the conflict against the Pan-Ameri- 
can agitation in wliieh it is now engaged. 

It is not in the opposition of Europe, 
it is not in the antagonism at present 
existing in the other American States, 
that the perpetuation of the Monroe 
Doctrine finds its most swions menace. 
It is rather in this Pan-American move- 
ment that the greatest danger lurks. 

Fundamentally, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the idea of Ptin-Amerieanism are 
based on diametrically opposed concep- 
tions. On its own statement, the object 
of the Monroe Doctrine is to be a doctrine 
primarily for the benefit of the United 
States and incidentally for the protec- 
tion of the weaker by the stronger States. 
It is a theory depending on a status of 
superiority and inferiority as a condition 
precedent. Opposed to this is the un- 
compromising hypothesis of the brother- 
ly equality of tlie American republics 
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on which the Fun-American contention 

rests. 

One can readily grMp tlint ihroagli 

the historical evolution of time Monroe's 
Monroe Doctrine has been metamor- 
photed firom a doetri ne for the protection 
of the United States only to one em- 
bracing the welfare of the whole of 
America. Today, unfortunately, the 
theory of brotherly equality is untenable 
\.hcv> the pretention of an existing duty 
on the part of the United States to super- 
visa tile affairs of the other American 
republics oversteps the Monroe Doctrine 
proper. Stich a pretension effectively 
abolishes the theory of equality between 
supervisor and supervised. 

The outcome of this conflict between 
the Monroe Doctrine and Pan-American- 
ism cannot now be predicted. It is pos- 
sible that the Monroe Doctrine will suc- 
cumb to Pan-Americanism. It is possiMe 
that this newer agitation will continue to 
exist for some time, as it does today, 
hampered by the natural sterility of its 
conception, and will eventually die a slow 
and natural death. It is possible, and in 
fact probable, that the result will be a 
middle course hy which the Monroe Doc- 
trine will develop into a doctrine common 
to a number of the larfper American 
States — one acceptable to the United 
States and to the A B C States— and will 
incorporate in itself the idea of guardian- 
ship over the smaller American repub- 
lics. Thi.s could mean but one thinp — 
the establishment of a concert of States. 
Such a eoiwert, in the face of tiie total 
failure of a similar experiment in Eu- 
rope, would arrogate to itself a suprem- 
acy over the lesser American States. 

It is possible also that the ultimate 
result will be a modification of this ar- 
rangement, and that the United States 
will follow the old Interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine in its bearing on Cen- 
tral America, including Venezuela and 
the West Indies, and will make that 
region a sphere <rf her special political 
influence. It is noteworthy that so far 
it is especially these States that have 
come under the protection of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which has, in fact, been but 
rarely applied to the other American 
nations. This is at most but a political 
pipe dream. 
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III. There is, however, a third ques- 
tion which is thrown into sharp relief 
by the interest* of the immediate present 
— will the Monroe Doc trine ever be recoj;- 
nized by the other world powers? Re- 
peatedly it has been pointed out that this 
has already been answered, especially 
by the at-itude of the members of the 
two Hague Conventions toward the stipu- 
lations made by representatives of the 
United !^(;ite?. Actually no recoprnition 
of the Monroe Doctrine is to be deduced 
from this attitude, in the sense in which 
alone it would have any material valne» 
namely, as implyintr that in the future 
the United States shall have the author- 
ity to enforce the pretensions of the 
Monroe Doctrine under all contingencies, 
even, if necessary, by the use of force. 
The silence of the members of The Hague 
Conventions as to the exposition of the 
demands of the United States Govern- 
ment should be interpreted as nothing 
more than gMng a hearinsr to a declara- 
tion which the other participants in the 
convention did not care to discuss. 

Had some of the nations whose inter- 
ests were imperiled during the recent 
Mexican disturbances intrusted those 
interests to the United States — as, in 
fact, has been reported, more especially 
from England, in connection with which 
rumor one must bear in mind the Benton 
episode — such action would add weight 
and importance to the above assertion. 
Or had Enpriand, in the course of the 
present war, rec]uested the United States 
to take steps against Venesuela and 
Ecuador for alleged breaches of im :ti .' 
ity lon<iinc: to assist Germany, it would 
be exceedingly difficult not to interpret 
such a request as a complete recognition 
by Eneland of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Whether an implicite acceptance of the 
Monroe Doctrine by any or all of the 
world powers will ever be brought about 
depends entirely on the attitude of the 
United States toward the present war. 
Confidence and might must be co-exist- 
ent, since topother they form a sine qua 
non. The world must be convinced that 
it can safely rely upon the attitttde of 
the United StatM in r^ard to interna- 
tional relations. 

I will express no opinion as to whether 
the countenancing by the Amwican Gov- 
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enuiMnt of fk« e&portetion of wur 

munitions should, or should not, be 
deemed a breuch of neutrality. It is none 
the less as contrary to the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine as the present tone of 
the American press. All of this will 
make itself felt in the subsequent rela- 
tions tMtween the United States and Ger- 
many, and it will doubtless play a part 
nnfavornble to the Union in the general 
accounting, when her attitude toward 
Germany's opponents is emisidered. Par- 
tiality in international crises has always 
brought its own reward. 

Still more significant, when viewed in 
this light, is the passive position assumed 
by the United States in regard to the 
attack made by Japan (her natural 
enemy) upon defenseless China, in spite 
of her decisive and frequently enunciated 
policy of the " Open Door " in the Far 
East. Most important of all is her inac- 
tion in the face of Japan's latest efforts 
to sain a foothold on the Mexican coast 

How can the United States expect that 
in the future the world will place any 
weight upon her assurances, nidien in the 
critical hour she is not willing to bear 



results of her policy; to insist upon 

her rights, or to perform the duties which 
she has undertaken? With this depreci- 
ation of the prestige of the United States, 
the chances of a general and interna- 
tional recognition of the Monroe Doctrine 
are necei>sarily lessened. 

Side by side with this moral factor, a 
second stands in natural sequence — that 
of power. So far in this war the United 
States has stood aloof, posing as a dis- 
interested spectator, wrapped in a gar- 
nu r t of power. This is particularly true 
of her behavior in connection with 
Japan's attitude toward Mexico and 
China. 

How can the United States expect that 
in future the world will respect, fear, or 
even heed her protests and demands, 
when she has demonsteated that she is 
not prepared to act when the gravest 
international interests are at stake? 

The destinies even of the United States 
may be affected by this war. Let us 
hope that she may find what, just now, 
every nation of the world needs more 
than anything else— wise and fair-sighted 
statesmen. 



Russian Amazons 

The Vilna correspondent of the Outro Ro.>sii of Moscow gives the latest list 
of Russian women soldiers awarded the St. GeorM^e's Cross of the Fourth Degree 
for conspicuous gallantry at the front. No official statistics as to the number 
of wonun volunteers in the Ru.s.sian Army are available, but, according to the 
frequent newspaper reports recounting only cases of exceptional bravery, their 
numl)er seems to be considerable. They represent all classes of the Russian 
community, and invariably assume male names and attire. 

Thus, Maria Selivanova, aged 17, wore the uniform of a pupil of a Tula 
Gymnasia (high school) for girls as recently as December last, when she ran 
away and joined the army at the front under the assumed name of Stepan. She 
owes her distinction to carrying the wounded from front trenches. 

Ekaterina Linevska. aged 23, was working at a Vologda cotton mill ontil 
January last, when she donned a soldier's greatcoat and cap, and under the name 
of Ivan Solovieff attached herself as a volunteer to a ri^e regiment. She 
received her .^t. George'.s Cross for a daring reconnoisssnce of enemy advance 
posts, during which she was severely wounded. 

Nina Rumiantseva, aged only 16, distinguidied horself by saving an officer's 
life under conditions of extreme danger. 

Another woman warrior, who had so sunk her femininity as to be known 
only by her male name of Matvey Koloboff, is a real veteran. She entered the 
army immediately on the declaration of war, and recently crowned a long 
^apter of daring adventures by capturing single-handed two Austrian scouts. 
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Germany's Peace Terms 

Manifesto of the German Professors 

A rwnarkaWe proffwm «doi»t«d Iht a mimber of Omtmmi p r pf—w and other In- 
tetlectuals. at « meeting licid on Jon* 70* In the B«rlln Kftnatlcrtaas, for the purpose of its 
being presented tn petition form to the Ctcrmen Imperial Chancellor, was pubtlshed in Berne. 

Switzerland, on Aug. JO. It is fallid \iy the Beinc corro-ipi'M'JciU of The London Aforninc 
Post " but one more link in the nuw long ch: in of Goiman pro-annexation and pro- 
aggrandizement demonstrations, be^lnninK witli a speech of the King of Havaria, and fol- 
lowed by a speech by the President ol the Prussian ChamlMr of Deputies, by demonstra- 
Hons of the National Uberat and Conservative Parties In the Reichstarf and also by a 
petition of the els leading German commercial a.a.toclatlonB. Including the Uerchants end 
Manufacturers' Association and the Farmers' Association." The document Is printed off In 
charocters to resemble m.inusci ii't. Amonp the fiifiatoi s are Filt-drlch Meiniclce, Professor 
of History, IJerlin ; H> rmann Oruken, Piofes>;i>r of Hi.^tory, Heidelberg; Herr von Relcbenau, 
retired diplomat ; U*irr von Schwerin. Regierung»-prei<ident, of Frankftert-aitt-lCaln, and 
X>letrlcb ScbAfer. Professor of History. Serllo. A translation of the test appears Moir. 



THE Geman people and their Em- 
peror have prMerved peace for 
forty-four years, preserved it 
until its further maintenance 
waa incompatible with national honor and 
our continued existence. Despite her in- 
crease in strength and population, never 
has Germany thought of transgressing 
the narrow bounds of her possessions on 
the European Continent with a view to 
conquest. Upon the world's markets 
alone was die forced to make an entry, 
so as to insure her economic existence by 
peacefully competinfr with other nations. 

To our enemies, however, even these 
narrow limits and a share of the world's 
trade nece.«;sary to our existence seemed 
too much, and they formed plans which 
aimed at the very annihilation of the Ger- 
man Empire. Then we Germans rose as 
one man, from the hifrhcst to the meanest, 
realizing that we must defend not only 
ovr external life bat also our inner, 
.spiritual, and moral life — in short, defend 
German and European civilization (Kul- 
tur) against barbarian hordes from the 
east and desire for vengeance and domi- 
nation from the west. With God's help, 
hand in hand with our trusty ally, we 
liaTS been aide victoriously to assert onr- 
Mlves against half a world of enemies. 

Now, however, another foe has arisen, 
in Italy. It is no longer suHicient for us 
merely to d^end ourselves. Sword in 
hand, our foes have compelled us to make 
enormous sacrifices of blood and treas- 
ure^ N«w we want to defend ourselves 



with all our might against a repetitfon of 

such an attack from every side, against 
a whole suece.ssion of wars, and aierainst 
the possibility of our enemies again be« 
coming strong. Moreover, we are deter> 
mined to establish ourselves so firmly on 
such a broad expanse of securely won 
homeland that our independent earistence 
is guaranteed for generations to come. 

As to these main objert.s the nation is 
unanimous in its determination. The 
plain truth, for which there is tiie mos^ 
absolute foundation, is this. Only one 
fear exist.'! in all classes of our people, 
and especially is there a deep-seated fear 
prevailing among the most simple-minded 
sections that mistaken ideas of atone- 
ment (Versdhnungsillusionen) or even 
nervous impatimee might lead to the con- 
elusion of a premature and consequently 
patched-up peace, which could never be 
lasting; and that, as happened a hundred 
years ago, the pen of the diplomats might 
ruin what the sword has successfully 
conquered, and this perhaps in the most 
fateful hour of German history, when 
popular feeling has attained an inten- 
si\Xy and unanimity which was never 
known in the past and which will not so 
easily recur in the future. 

Let there be no mistake. We do not 
wish to dominate the world, but to have 
a standing in it fully corresponding to 
the greatness of our position as a civil- 
ized power and our economic and mili- 
tary strength. It may be that owing to 
the numerical superiority of our enemiee 
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we cannot obtain everything we wish in 

order to insure our position as a nation; 
but the military results of this war, ob- 
tained by such great sacrifices, must be 
utillaed to the very utmost fioBsible ex- 
tent. This, we repeat, is the firm de- 
termination of the Cfcrman peoole. 

To i^ve clear expression to this fixed 
popular determiiifttlon, and to convey 
such expression to the Government, to 
afford it strong support in its difficult 
taslc of enforcing Germany's necessary 
daims against a few faint-hearted in- 
dividuals at home as well as bitter ene- 
mies abroad, is the duty and ripht of 
those whose education and position raise 
them to the level of intellectual leaders 
and protagonists of public opinion; and 
we make appeal to them to fulfill this 
duty. 

Being well aware that a distinction 
moat be drawn between the objects of 

the war and the final conditions of peace, 
that everything of necessity depends on 
the tintl success of our arms, and that it 
cannot be our business to discuss Aus- 
tria-Hunprary's and Turkey's military 
objects, we have drawn up the following 
brief statement of what, according to 
our conviction, constitutes for Germany 
the guarantees of a lasting peace and the 
goals to which the blood-stained roads of 
this war must lead. 

1.— FRANCE. 

Alter being tiireatened by France for 
CmturieSt and after hearing? the cry of 
venpreance from 1815 till 1870 and from 
1871 till 1915, we wish to have done with 
the French menace once for all. All 
classes of our people are imbued with 
this desire. There must, however, be no 
misplaced attempts at expiation, (Ver- 
sShnungsbemflhungen,) which have al- 
ways been opposed by France with the 
utmost fanaticism; and as regards this 
we would utter a most urgent warning 
to CSermans not to deceive themselves. 
Even after the terrible lesson of this un- 
successful war of vengeance France will 
still thirst for revenge, in so far as her 
strength permits. For the sake of our 
own existence we must ruthlessly weaken 
her both politically and economically, and 
most improve our miUtary and stra- 



tegical position with regard to Yuv, For 
this purpose in our opinion it ia necessary 

radically to improve our whole western 
front from Bel fort to the coast. Part of 
the North French Channd coast we must 
arc] u ire. if pOBSiblo, in order to t>e 
strategically safer as regards England 
and to secure better access to the ocean. 

Special measures must be taken to 
avoid the German Empire in any way 
suffering internally owing to this en- 
largement of its frontier and addition to 
its territory. In order not to have eon- 
ditinns such as those in Alsace-Lorraine 
the most important business undertakings 
and estates must be transferred from 
anti-German ownership to German hands, 
France taki'icr o' er and compensating the 
former owners. Such portion of the popu- 
lation as is taken over hj us must be 
allowed absolutely no influence in the 
empire. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to impose 
a mercilessly high war indemnity (of 
which n^ore hereafter) upon France, and 
probablj' on her rather than on any other 
of our enemies, however terrible the fi- 
nancial losses she may have already 
suffered owing to her own folly and 
British self-seeking. We must also not 
forget that she has comparatively large 
colonial possessions, and that, shonld cir- 
cumstances arise, England could hold on 
to these with impunity if we do not help 
ourselves to them. 

2.— BELGIUM. 

On Belgium, on the acquisition of 
which so much of the best German blood 
has been shed, we must keep firm hold, 
from the political, military, and economic 
standpoints, despite any arguments which 
may be urged to the contrary. On no 
point are tiie masses more united, for 
without the slightest possible doubt they 
consider it a matter of honor to hold on 
to Belgium. 

From the political and military stand- 
points it is obvious that, were this not 
done, Belgium would be neither more nor 
less than a basis from which England 
eould attadc and most dangerously 
menace Germany, in short, a shield be- 
hind which our foes would again as- 
Mmbk against us. Eoonomically, Bel- 
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gium means a prodigious increase of 
power to OS. 

In time also she may entail a consider- 
able addition to our nation, if in course 
of time tiie Flemish element, ivhich is so 
closely allied to us, becomes emancipated 
from the artificial grip of French culture 
and remembers its Teutonic affinities. 

As to the problems which we shall have 
to solve once we possess Belgiam, we 
would lay special stress on the inhabi- 
tants being allowed no political influence 
in the empire, and on the necessity for 
transferring fktmi anti-German to Ger- 
man hands the leading business enter- 
prises and properties in the districts to 
be ceded by France. 

Th9 manifetto »peak» cf the growing 
Ruuian peril, and saya that the occupied 

part of Rv-'sia should hcrnmr n rich ngri- 
culturtU country, where the surplus Get' 
population and the refugeee who 
have found an osyfttm tn Gennanif wiU he 

eettled. It proceeds: 

Russia is so rich in territory that she 
will be able to pay an indemnity in kind 
by giving lands, but lands without land- 
lords. Peace with Russia, which would 
not diminish Russian power and increase 
German tsrritory, would Strely lead to m 
renewal «rf the war. Once the Russians 
are driven back beyond their new fron- 
tier we shall not forget the war which 
England has made on the maritime and 
colonial commerce of Germany. That 
must be the gruide of our action. We 
must supplant the world trade of Great 
Britain. By her blockade of Germany, 
England has instructed us in the art of 
being a European power militarily and 
industrially independent of others. We 
must immediately seek to create for our- 
selves, apart from the empire of the seas, 
a Continental commercial enceinte as ex- 
tensive as possible. Our friends Austria- 
Hmgary and Turitey will open to us the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, and thus we 
shall assure ourselves of the Persian Gulf 
against the pretensions of Russia and 
Great Britain. We must also sign as 
speedily as possible commercial treaties 
with our close political friends. Then 
we shall devote our attention to recover- 
ing our overseas eranmerce. Our old 



commercial and maritime treaties must 

be renewed, and everywhere we must ob- 
tain the same treatment as Great Britain. 
In Africa we must reconstitute our co- 
lonial empire. Central Africa is only a 
huge desert, which does not offer enouph 
colonial wealth. We therefore require 
other productive lands, and herein is to 
be found the importance of our alliance 
with Islam and the utility of our mari- 
time outlet. Those who want to ex- 
change Belgium for our colonies forget 
that not only are colonies the foundation 
of all European power, but that colonies 
without an opening to the sea would al- 
ways be the slaves of the good or ill will 
of England. We need liberty of the seas, 
which was the real cause of war between 
England and Germany. To obtain it we 
must have Egypt^ the connecting link be- 
tween British Africa and British Asia, 
Egypt which with Australia makes the 
Indian Ocean an English sea, which joins 
up all the British oolonia with the 
mother country, which, as Bismarck said, 
is the neck of the British Empire. That 
is where England must be shaken. The 
Sues Canal route will then be freOp and 
Turkey will regain her ancient right. 

THE PRESS. 

But England also invades the universal 

press; we must take this monopoly away. 
Our best arm against English permeation 
is the liberty which, as leaders of Europe, 
we shall bring to the whole world. With 
reprard to war indemnities, we shall de- 
mand an indemnity which as much as pos- 
sible shall covor war expenditure, tha 
repair of damage, and pensions for dis- 
abled men, widows, and orphans. We 
know that the question has been examined 
by the Government according to tha 
financial capacities of our enemies. From 
Enfjland, which has been so niggardly in 
men, we can never demand enough money, 
because England raised the world against 
us %\dth gold. It is our duty to crush the 
insatiable cupidity of this nation. How- 
ever, we shall probably have to apply for 
a war indemni^ to France in tiie first 
place, if not exclusively. We ouf^ht not 
to hesitate to impose upon France as 
much as possible out of fidse sentimental- 
ism. As mitigation aha might be offered 
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one of the sides of the Sues Canal, while 

we occupy the other. Should France re- 
fuse that, as well as the financial olilipa- 
tion that we should aisk her, we should 
have to impose on her a policy which 
would satisfy us. We do not want a 
policy of culture without a policy of ac- 
tion. Germany must insure her political 
and coounereial life befora trying to 



propagate her spirit. Let us at first gire 

a healthy body to our German soul. 

The maniff sfo conclude* Vfith (Alt say- 
ing of Bismarck: 

Whenever, in any sphere of poUtiea or 

elsewhere, one thinks one has touched an 
obstacle with one's finger, courage and 
victory no longer stand in the relation of 
cause to ef f eet» but are identieaL^AeMter. 



How to Educate the Public 

A Tragedy tn One Act 
[From The Westminster Gas«tte.] 

Scene — ^The office of The Daily Depressor. Enter proprietor. 
Prop. — Well, what news? 

Editor — Rather good this morning; the British have taken a mile of 
trenches; and the French, in a most gauant counterattack, have repulsed two 
army corps, with ennrmous losses to the Germans. 

Prop. — And the Dardanelles? 

Ed. — There's no news at all today. 

Propw — And from Germany? 

Ed. — Oh. the usual stuff. 

Prop, (coldly) — Read it. 

Ed. — The Crown Prince, in a conversation with a lady friend, is reported 
to have said if the Germans take Calais the capture of London will be easy. 

Prop. — Most important. Put in largest letters, top of chief page: " Calais 
First. London Afterward.** Go on. 

Ed. — Count von Munchau.'~cn has told a journalist that there are twO mil- 
lion fresh troops in Bclt^ium waiting to attack the British lines. 

Prop. — Head paru^^raph in big letters, " 2,000,000 fresh Germans to attack 
British in Flanders." 

Ed. — Good, and the Dardanelles? 

Prop. — Large type, " No News From the Dardanelles," and you can go on, 
" The absence of news frras the Dardanelles cauaea some reasonable anx> 

iety," &c. 

Ed. — And how about the reports from the Allies? There's French's vic- 
tory — 

Prop. — Tn smallest type. " Slight Advance of the British Troope." 

Ed. — And the French ^reat repuKse? 

Prop. — Same type, " The French Maintain Their Positions." You see, my 
dear fellow, the English public must know the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. 
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Germany's Economic Joke on Europe 

By the War Committee of German Industries 



AMONG Germany's encmie« in the 
/ \ present war the English have 
X A. without doubt aftcumed the in* 
tellectual leadership. They have 
developed the methods of business war- 
fare always peculiar to them in a de- 
gree -which would previously have been 
considered scarcely possible, in that they 
made it a point to break up completely 
Germany's economic organisation and 
destroy the German capital invested 
abroaci. In countless instances they have 
resorted to an annulment of the honestly 
acquired claims of Germans and to a 
breach of private rights and international 
law, and have placed the trade of the 
neutral nations in a condition of uncer- 
tainty and lawlessness the effects of 
which will be experienced long after the 
treaty of peace is concluded. 

But the English have also succeeded 
in converting their allies to the same 
means of warfare. As shrewd teachers 
they have caused the French, Russians, 
and Italians to resort to methods which 
do not at all correspond to the past 
history of these people and do not con- 
form to their natural dispositions. 

The English have often enough pub- 
licly declared that for EnplnTid the poal 
and methods of warfare are entirely 
commercial. Grey in the speech made in 
the House of Commons on Aujr. IfU, 
confessed himself to this view. He wished 
to make clear to his countrymen that 
England most take part in the approach- 
ing war because her heavy burdens would 
not be increased thereby. With this in 
view he said: 

W« are polnK to suffer. X am aflrald. 

ttiril'lv in this war, '.vi'.»-th<>r we are in It 
or whether we Blaml ;isi.\f'. Foreign trade 
is going to Btop, not bt-tausc thf Ir.idf 

routes are c)os«d, but because there la no 
trade at the other end. Continental na- 
tions engaged In war — all their popula- 
tion*, all their energies, all their wealth. 

fnK.-ife'td In .1 dtf^perate struKglc^ — they 
cannot carry cn the trade with us that 

they are carrying on in time« of p-ar-, 
whether wo are parties to the war or 
whether we are not. 



Grey, therefore, at that time justified 
England's participation in the war by 
the prophecy that English business 
would not suffer more by puch partici- 
pation than it would if England main- 
tained, at least outwardly, a passive at- 
titude. Only the commercial harm to 
England was a factor in his eyes. He 
gave not a thought to the enormous 
sacrifice of human lives that a nation 
must bring in war. Meanwhile the cold, 
hard facts will have reminded him fear- 
fully of these sacrifices so entirely over- 
looked and forgotten by him. 

But also the commercial prophecies 
which Grey in incomprehensible short- 
sightedness permitted himself to make 
on Aug. 8, 1914, have in the sequence 
been proved to be completely false. Xo 
one has shown that better than Lloyd 
George in the speech he made before 
the House of Lords on May 4, 1915. His 
s;arting point was the fact that Ger- 
many and England, in times of peace, 
have an enormous export trade that in- 
variably shows an excess of imports 
over exports at the end of the year. 
Comparing the economic conditions of 
the two nations in war, he said: 

Wo have both got to maintain ouri^clvf <<. 
feed our popnlalion. and feed our maini- 
facturers. and t)i.it )iiis to 1»- dono 

either out of tlie produce of our own 
country or out of accumulated reser\'ea of 
material or by means of Imports from 
abroad. Germany cannot tmuort from 
abroad. So she has to depend entirety on 
whnt irhe can produce at home or on 
ni i U!iiul;vt«»d r»'St.r\r-9. Lot the comniittt f' 
(the House of Lords had constltuttd itsolf 
a Committee of the Whole) observe the 
difference between the two problems. 
Prom the point of view of a War MIn- 
IstPr. nntaln Is better off. From the 
lioint of vl<>w of a Finance Minist«T, our 
difficultlOH Hre Kre.'iter for tlie tinu- lic ii.^-. 
In a protracted war the British War Min- 
ister hns great and Increasing advantaaes 
over hts Oerman rival: but the Oerman 
Finance Minister has not the same diffi- 
culty In financing purchases from abroad. 
I aril now puttlmj the financial position 
which is l!i front of The margin of 

imports over exports in an ordinary year 
Is i190.000.COO. The martin of Imports 
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over exports this y«ir will bo t44s.<KX».'H>0 
That does not Include Government pur- 
ebUM abroad or th* purdUUMa of our 
alllM abroad. W« ia.V9 sot pncUcally to 
finance the purdiaaes of most of our alllea 
abroad. That means that. Instcrirl of 
having to fln!in<e a difference of 
€00«QOO^ we have to finance a dirfen rire 
between £700.000,000 and £ij<)O.O0O,0OO. 
Ltoyd Oeorse continued with the qaery 
as tn how RnKland miKlit l>e of the nTist 
use to her allies. She could maintain con- 
trol of the seas. Tbls ehe has done. 8he 
misht keep a large army In the field and 
aaeume the financial burdens for the 
Allle.'« and see in it th.it th<ir .irniU-s .tre 
kept supplied with niumtinns of war. Of 
these tti;oe duti.'.w Kimlimd ■ oviKl fulfill 
the (irat and third completely. Out the 
number of ESngllsh eoldlera sent to the 
front would necesBarlly he limited by the 
fulfillment of the.^e duties. In reenrd to 
this matter Lloyd Oeorse s*:i\il • "I say. 
speaking now purely from the point of 
view of finance, that the time haa come 
when thT*' should be discrimination, so 
that recruiting should not Interfere with 
the output of munitions of war and th.Tt 
It should IntrTfere aa little as possible 
with tba output of thoaa eommodltlei 
which we export and which enable ua to 
purch.<ise munitions for ourselves and for 
our allies." 

TTic heavy burdens which Lloyd 
George thinks the German War Minis- 
ter has to be«r we may fittingly leave 
him to carry alone. It ha.s appeared that 
not the Germans hut the F^nj^li.sh lack 
a sufficient quantity of good ammuni* 
tion. And the Cabinet of which Lloyd 
GeorfTC is a member has finally stum» 
bled over the question of hiirh explosive 
grenades. More important is what Lloyd 
George sasrs about economic conditions 
in a field in which he is an expert. Ac- 
cordintr to him, not only have the bur- 
dens of the war attained undreamed-of 
proportions for England, but EJngland 
can fulfill her military duties toward 
her allies only at a further expense of 
her economic organization. And now 
the moment is clearly approaching when 
England will resort to compulsory mili- 
tary service, that invention of the 
branded and passionately combated mili- 
tarism. Bat thereafter, according to 
Lloyd George's incontestable and com- 
petent judprment, Great Britain will not 
be in a position to carry the economic 
burdens of the war as hitherto. She will 
have learned that this war, for the out- 



break of which she is not entirely ir« 
re.sponsible, not only demands enormous 
sacrifices of human life on the battle- 
field, hot, eonsidered merely as a bnsfaiMS 
transaction, it is very poor business. 

Germany .stands second among the na- 
tions in the magnitude of her foreign 
trade. If, now, a country with an ex- 
port and import trade amounting tO 
^.^.000.000,000 annually is suddenly cut 
off from the world market, the conse- 
quences will, of necessity, be keenly 
felt not only by the country in ques- 
tion, but aK-^o by all the countries stand- 
ing in economic relations to it. This is 
fai no small degree the ease with the 
nations now at war with Gwmany, who 
assumed that Germany's economic de- 
pendence would force Germany com- 
paratively quickly and easily to make 
peace. 

What a role the trade with Germany 
played in the economic life of her pres- 
ent enemies the following taUe shows: 
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what 


an 


impor- 



tant part Germany played in the eco- 
nomic life of her present-day enemies, 

especially of Russia and Belpium. 

England concluded from this that Ger- 
many was hereby made dependent upon 
the world market and that she could 
easily and quickly be brought to her 
knees through the economic pressure 
brought to bear. This hope has not 
materialised. On the other hand, it has 
appeared that the other now ho.stile na- 
tions were in great measure dependent 
upon the purchasing and eoqwrt power 
of Germany. 
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The Neutrals In This War 

By Count E. Reventlow 

(Fhnn tbe lUoMriert* Ztitungi 



THERE has seldom been a war 
throughout the duration of which, 
from the very beginning and 
without interruption, politics and 
its instrument, diplomacy, have played 
80 great and extensive a role as in this 
world war. The well-known saying of 
General von Clausewitz, that war is 
nothing but a oontinuntion of politics 
with different means, has only showed it- 
self partly true in this w«r, only so far 
as political and diplomatle relations with 
the States with which we are waging war 
have ceased. Elsewhere, politics is more 
strmuously aetivo than ever, and, indeed, 
it ii active with regard to our enemies 
also, in so far as the work of German 
arms, frequently in accordance with pure- 
ly political aims, is applied now on the 
one side, now on the otiier, more or less 
vigorously, as a principal or subordinate 
operation, that is, in accordance with 
wiiat politicB shows to be advantageous. 
Naturally, these possibilities of war poli- 
tics are only present whei. purely mili- 
tary possibilities allow it. For example, 
tile Anglo-French Dardanelles adventure 
was in reality subordinated to the politi- 
cal aim of blasting the Orient and the 
Balkans away from Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and then directing them 
against us. After the war many such 
military operations and undertakings will 
get tiieir true names, their aim being less 
the overthrow of the principal enemy 
than the winning at least of a change of 
sentiment from neutral powers. 

Neutral powers in a war cannot often 
bo carded with the same comb, for the 
reason that their neutrality has quite a 
different meaning for themselves and for 
the belligerents. The neutrality of the 
United States menns something' essen- 
tially different, for example, from the 
neutrality of Holland or Denmark, and 
the neutrality of Sweden depends on 
quite other considerations than that of 
Rumania, in the past, or now, while these 
lines are being written. 



Unique in the present war is the fact 
that all the great powers except the 
United States of AmMiea are taking part 
in the conflict as belligerents; here we 
do not count China a great poww. The 
United States of America is the most 
powerful of all the neutrala, and is there- 
fore of high significance for both bellig- 
erent parties. But even this situation 
ought not to be possible, for according to 
the eoneeptton of neutrally • power is 
neutral when it favors or injuries neither 
the one party nor the other. Normally a 
neutral power ought to show the same 
face and practice the same conduct, in 
a certain sense, toward both belliprerent 
parties. This would have been extremely 
easy for the United States, because of 
tlie large independence of its commer- 
cial and geographical position. The 
United States lias not once needed to 
have its land and sea forces ready, or to 
keep them ready, as all the neutral 
powers in Europe have done for the last 
twelve months. The United States is 
commercially ind^endent; it produces, 
or at any rate eould produce, everything 
that it requires. 

The war hits it only in its exports and 
its commerce with Europe. At Hie be- 
ginning of the war, ill-humor asserted it- 
self in the United States, because it was 
foreseen that the war would disturb com- 
merce in many ways. Then canM the 
all-inundating import of the most in- 
famous lies by our European foes into 
the United States. We could not parry 
than, because our means of communica- 
tion were cut off by the war, as is well 
known. So things took their course, and 
chiefly for this reason a general feeling 
arose in the United Stateo which swung 
wide from the spirit of neutrality, to the 
prejudice of Germany. Strong English 
sympathies and kinships, commercial re- 
lations, the possession of a common 
speech, ignorance of German life and 
aversion to it, did the rest. So matters 
stood, while fhe ever ineraaaing supply of 
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monitioat of war tnm the United States 
to onr enemies aroused indignation in 

Germany. From America came the dry 
answer: We would sell war materials to 
yon Gennans alao, but you have not suffi- 
cient command of the sea to be able to 
take delivery of the K-oods. We cannot 
undertake to deliver them " free at your 
house." This view at Washington was 
unneutral, for it gave support to one 
party at the expense of the other, it de- 
livered to our enemies direct the means 
of earrjring on the war, because they were 
abort of these. It would have been real- 
ly neutral on the side of the United 
States to fbrUd the supply of munitions 
or by pressure to compel our adversary to 
let through to Germany exactly the same 
supplies that it received itself. Then 
during tiia past Winter the German sub- 
marine war against British commerce got 
under way, and when the Enprlish Lusi- 
tania was annihilated, America raised the 
well-known eomplaint which the Ger- 
man Government answered a week and a 
half afro. We hope that the answer of 
the United States will show more equity 
and more understanding than its previous 
expressions of view to this capital. 

The United States has put up with 
all England's violations of sea rights 
and all maltreatment of neutral com- 
merce, although these were quite un- 
precedented. On the other side, the 
United States has ignored the fact that 
the German Government, at the begin- 
ning: of the war. expressly declared that 
it would be ready to ratify all hitherto 
unratified agreements concerning mari- 
time fights, in order to secure the rights 
of neutrals and neutral commerce in this 
war. But when Germany, through just 
necessity to defend herself against Eng- 
land's starvation war, launched her U- 
boat war against Enplish commerce, 
after giving loyal notice of the fact, the 
United States assumed an attitude of 
bitterness against us. As already said, 
it is to be hoped that the spirit of 
equity and impartiality will gain the 
Upper hand in Washington. Germany 
knows that she is defending her rights, 
and from the beginning of the war has 
been sincerely ready to care for and 
safeguard the rights of neutrals. 



From the b^rinaing of the war the 

United States was in a position to unite 
with the maritime neutral States and to 
enter into an agreement with them to 
defend neutral shipping and neutral 
rights trampled under foot by England. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Hol- 
land would have been grateful to Amer- 
ica for this, and together they would 
have formed a powerful group which 
even Great Britain would have had to 
respect. For Great Britain is commer- 
cially dependent on the United States. 
But nothing whatever came of this, be- 
cause of America's leaning toward our 
enonies, so that the minor maritime 
States 9t Europe have had to put up wiMi 
severe treatment at England's hands. 
The English Government said to them: 
We regret if you suffer, bat it is better 
that you should suffer than that Great 
Britain should suffer. 

Wliile the United States further reaps 
great advantages from the war, and will 
have wrested from Great Britain her 
commercial and financial supremacy to 
a great degree after the war, while North 
America will stand free and unexhausted 
after the war, with a mightily swollen 
check-book, the maritime neutrals of 
Europe have seen leaner days than ever 
before. Add to this, that Great Britain 
presses more hardly on each of them, to 
induce it to surrender its neutrality. Hol- 
land and Denmark would be the most 
useful to the Britons, and therefore the 
firm stand of these S'ates up to the 
present is the more worthy of recogni- 
tion. Quite true that neither in Den- 
mark nor in Holland is this attitude the 
result of a leaning' toward Germany; 
there is no question of that. But these 
small States have self-respect, and they 
comprehend that to join Great Britain 
vould mean in fact the loss forever of 
their independence. Less important is 
Norway, which has always been strongly 
under English influence. The situation 
in Sweden shows itself very different 
from that in these three powers. Here 
we find outspoken sympathy for Ger- 
many and outspoken aversion and fear of 
Russia. Russia's purpose, prepared far 
ahead by the building of railroads, to in- 
undate Swedmi at a favorable opportn- 
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nity, to reduce ber to a second Findland, 

and to win an Atlantic harbor on the 
west coast of Norway, has for a \ong 
time aroused growing anxiety in Sweden. 
The Swedish Government has, notwith- 
standing, preferred to remain conscien- 
tiously neutral, and wc Germans esteem 
this decision, jubt we recognize JU^ 
reservedly Uie loyalty of Swedish neu- 
trality. IIow here in these northern 
lands relations may be modified as the 
war progresses remains to be seen. 

As soon as one of the belligerent 
parties has undouhtedly gained the upper 
hand, as soon as the other is irrevocably 
crushed, or when both belligerent parties 
have been brought to a certain degree 
of exhaustion, it will be<'ome impossible 
for many neutrals to maintain their pres- 
ent pOBition, whether voluntarily or by 
constraint. In one extreme case the 
neutral seizes his arms in order to de- 
fend his independence; in the other, he 
loins the victor, under constraint, be- 
cause the counterpoise on the other side 
is lacking, and resistance could only 
make his position worse. There is one 
nentral poww in Europe which, in all hu- 
man probabili^, cannot be threatened by 
such crises and danpers — Switzerland. 
Lying in the centre of the European Con- 
tiumt, without connection with the sea, 
in an almost unassailable position, al- 
ways defensible, independent on all sides, 
Switzerland has always known how to 
Ineamate the ideal of neutrality without 
detriment to herself. It is so also in 
this war. Yet Switzerland is suffering 
a great deal commercially because of 
the Anglo-Franeo-Italian blockade of the 
coasts of Europe. Besides this, in the 
Swiss Confederation the sympathies and 
antipathies of the different nationalities 
toward the belligerent parties main 
themselves felt; but up to the present this 
is a phenomenon of minor importance, 
and we must take it for granted that 
hereafter, as heretofore, Switaerland will 
remain impartial in the full sense of the 
word, and will vi|c^)rou8ly combat by 
force of arms every assault upon her 
neutrality by the belligerent parties. 
The neutrality of Switzerland is in every 
sense a thoroughly disinterested neu- 
trality. 



The very opposite of this disinterested- 
ness is found in the Balkan peninsula. 

Here, almost since the beginning of the 
war, are visibly concentrated political 
questions oi the highest moment In the 
Balkan peninsula, the mutual and in- 
ternal relations of the States, their com- 
plicated relations of race and national- 
ity, their relations witli the European 
great powers, and their efforts toward 
expansion, result in extraordinarily com- 
plicated relations. Within the frame of 
an essay we can only indicate these, and 
only from the point of view of the inter- 
ests of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

In the Balkan peninsula we find two 
States openly luietile to us and our allies- 
Serbia and Montenegro. Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Greece are neutral. So long 
as Serbia is not crushed Rumania and 
Bulgaria form the land bridge, the gen- 
eral connection between Austria-Hungary 
and our third ally, Turkey. At the 
beginning of the war Rumania had been 
for decades a secret member of the old 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. Rumania has ful- 
HUed her treaty obligation as litUe as 
has Italy; nay, she has not even main- 
tained a benevolent neutrality. This was 
shown by the fact that, at the command 
of her neighbor Russia, the Rumanian 
Government prohibited exports to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and likewise forbade the 
transport of munitions and other war 
material from the Hungarian frontier 
through Rumania, and then through Bul- 
garia. In Rumania, thanks to the ef- 
forts of our adversaries, the feeling 
against Germany and AustriapHungary 
has been so strong for years that the 
King and the Germanophile statesmen- 
have been able to do nothing against it. 

This was aided by Russia's miglity hale 
of unconquerable and irresistible power. 
No one dared to act counter to a Russian 
prohibition, because every one believed 
that Russia would issue from the conflict 
victorious. To this was added the old 
Rumanian ill-feeling against Hungary, 
and the effort to absorb that part of 
Hungary which is predominantly peopled 
by Rumanians. It is true that there 
were and are also thoughtful Rumanians 
who know that Russia's victory would in- 
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evitably reduce Rumania to the positfam 
of a vasMl State of Russia, and that 

therefore a union with the two central 
empires is the desirable thing, for the 
reMon that theee desire a strong: and in- 
dependent Rumania. Up to the present 
hour Ranania has not <ieri()o(i, ami it is 
impossibltt to foresee what her decision 
will be. I thould probably be right in 
saying that here also the question of sa» 
perior force, in the one or the other sense, 
with this or the other means, will bring 
the decision. 

With Bulgaria things arc somewhat 
different. This State had, at the begin- 
ning of the war, intimate relations par- 
tieolmrly with AQstri^-Hnngrary, had been 
crushed in the second Balkan war by her 
united adversaries in the Balkans, had 
been deprived of a large territory and 
was fall of bittnmess toward Russia. 
After the war had bcfrun, our enemies 
tried to bring Bulgaria once more close 
to themselves, making great promises to 
her at the expense of Turkey and at the 
expense of Greece, if Bulgaria would 
draw the sword and would fight on the 
side of our adversaries, and particularly 
if aha attacked Turkey. But Bulgaria's 
efforts are rather directed toward regions 
which Serbia in part deprived her of, and 
in part has lone been in possession of. 
But in Bulgaria also the halo of Russian 
and British might is still living and 
active. 

There are Bulgarians who still hope 

that Austria-Hungary may be beaten, 
and then the great powers would divide 
Bulgaria's territory among the Balkan 
States. So here ^so we see how only 
uncertainty and partisanships have 
hitherto maintained neutrality. Neither 
Rumania's nor Bulgaria's neutrality is 
disinterested. They eannot be so, but up 
to the present, however. Bulgaria's neu- 
trality has been more loyal than Ru- 
mania's. 

In the breast of Greece also there are 



two souls. The one is personified in 

Uie steadfast King Constantino, the 

other in the statesman Venizelos, so 
ready to serve the interests of France 
and England. The latter wished last 
Winter to push Greece into the war, par- 
ticularly against Turkey. Islands and 
coast territory belonging to Turkey have 
been promised to Greece. On tiiis pro- 
text, France and Great Britain wished 
to send Greek troops as'ainst Constan- 
tinople and to Gailipoli as cannon fodder, 
and in return for this, promised to 
Greece things which had yet to be con- 
quered. But the King intervened. Pre- 
mier Venizelos was upset, and the neu- 
trality of Gr e e e e was preserved. So the 
matter stands today, and so it will re- 
main if the King remains in good 
health. This policy is without doubt the 
more far-seeing, since by it Greece risks 
nothing and makes sure of the active 
gratitude of the central empires after a 
victorious issue of the war. 

From these brief indications It appears 
that the neutrality of the now neutral 
Balkan powers is in a condition of un- 
stable equilibrium. On their decision 
very much depends for the progress of 
the war, while on the other hand it 
should be said that this very decision 
will be greatly influenced by the course 
of military events. There is a mutual in- 
teraction here which it is impossible to 
foresee. Our adversaries wish and de- 
mand tiiat the three Balkan powers shall 
draw the swords for them. The German 
Empire demands only neutrality. The 
German Empire and its allies demand 
first of all a free eonnaetion b e iw e ott 
Hungary and Turkey. From this tho 
rest will follow of itself. 

Therefore the neutrals and their neu- 
trality in this war are an important and 
complicated problem, becan.-o of thvir 
own efforts, feelings, and aversions, and 
because of the interests and efforts of the 
belligerents. 
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The Strange Child Heart of Germany 

By J. George Frederick 



New York, Aug. 7. 1915. 
To thr Editor oj The Xcw York Times: 

MAY I ask we pause for a Itew 
minutes to peer into the inner 
chambers of the German heart, 
so that we may perhaps have 
light on what seems ineomprehensible? 

Yesterday a German of the highest 
rcpresentntive type — with whom for 
months I have debated the issues of the 
war— despondently refased my week-end 
iiivit iiiut) and said with tears in his 
eyes that his dearest friend in Germany 
had recently fallen in battle, and his 
father was losing his mind over the war. 
He produced a lettei writteri in Humany 
maintaining with almost fanatical insist- 
ence that Germany was an instrument in 
the hands of God, a *'child of the infinite" 
for the salvation of the world. Like a 
deep religion, he devoutly believed it with 
the trusting faith of a child. 

For the first time since the start of 
the war there flashed upon me a vision 
of the inner chambers of the German 
heart, the true composition of that 
world marvel of temperament which 
ha? confused us with a contradictory 
mixure of valuj and inhuman menace. 
I saw that its ideas came from those to 
whose authority it was obedient. I saw 
that the Gorman heart was essentially 
a child heart; was stormed in soul with 
the swift and vindictive passions of 
childhood; now buhbling with friendli- 
ness, now rent with hatred. I divined 
in this German child heart an utter in- 
nocence of understanding of aught save 
the passions that racked him; whose 
argument was invective, not logic, yet 
who, for all that, was yearning behind 
that hitter mask to be enfolded in the 
comforting arms of a friendly, forgiv- 
ing world. High-strung and proud be- 
yond words, he was like a child who, 
half in innocence, has committed an 
atrocity; unable to bring himself to see 
or admit it or ask pardon for it, l)ut 
cruelly torn in heart that he is made to 



suffer punishment and isolation for 
deeds who.se significance he does not 
realise. 

The German heart, it seems to me, in 

one sense, is being subjected to an un- 
natural and unfair strain, as of a child 
being compelled to meet the stun stand- 
ards and judgments devised for adults— 
and this time adults not its own parents 
and masters in Germany, but strange 
new adults of the whole world. Pre- 
cocious, imperious, self-conscious, and 
self-centred as any child inevitably is, 
it is spiritually a crime that Germany 
in these, her own hours of spiritual 
childhood, scars her body so badly be- 
cause her juvenile incorrigibility must 
at last foice upon her the elder paren- 
tal discipline of the world's adult stand- 
ards. 

R it, oh, that there had been some 
niagic of pedagogy which might have 
kept her from the last resource of the 
international ferrule! Oh. that there 
had been more parental wisdom fnr the 
bending of the young nation to a gentler 
humanity! Gemany, I protest, is naught 
but a child in every aspect of her history 
and character. 

I beg that the German actions and 
words be henceforth viewed in this light 
(at worst) of willful childhood; that her 
folklore, her naivete, her delightful holi- 
day customs, and domesticity be remem- 
bered as signs of her innately juvenile 
heart, and that we understand even that 
her militarism is at worst a crude boyish 
strutting in armor, without the deeply 
sinister adult responsibility which sim- 
ilar actions on the part of older nations 
might imply. It is the grave — but do 
not let us say the vengeful — duty of the 
adult civilized world to teach and hold 
the child to high standards. But may 
we also remember the greater responsi- 
bilities of adulthood, and not forget to 
love in the midst of our mutual pain. 

J. GEORGE FREDERICK. 
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"J'Accuse! " — A German to Germans 



By William Archer 

Thif review by the famoue English author and critic of a bwk written by an aiionymoua 

German appeared oriKinally In The London Dally New*. The book attncklnc O. rrjia-n wan 
published In April. I'.'l.'i. In Laii«r»riiU'. S.wUzerlnnJ. An is.-<iif of th«- Journal do U*«n«^ve which 
reached the riilt«'d states in Aumist annnumtn lli.u the Swiss (" •miiMinder In Chief, actinc 
under martial law. has auppresnvU the book, selced all copiea for sale on the railway newe 
■tanda, and haa forbidden ita transmiaaion through the Poat Office. Another Swiaa newspaper 
reports that a wUl. sprc -id piorfst has been mad.^ npnin«t thl* suppression on the (tround that 
It Is a jiolltiral an<l ii"t a military act. and '.hat. t!i.-r« f<ire, the military branch of the Gov- 
ernnxnt h.iH exocdril its autli' ii'v. A; all '■\«i:i-< an ipp<al has been lAken tO the Federal 
Council, the national body in which supreme executive power Ilea. 



J ACCUSE! ' von Efaiem Deutschen ** 
(Lausanne: PayotetCie.) is a book 
which will certainly take its place 
in history. It is the work not 
only (rf M able but of a brave man. That 
auch a book should exist in the German 
lanpuapre is a preat reassurance for all 
who cling to the hope that good may yet 
spriBff from evil and that the war de- 
mon may be hurled once for all into the 
abyss by the very triumph of his own in- 
fernal machinery. To that end it is in- 
dftpensable that the German people 
should as soon as possible learn the truth 
as to the way they have been hoodwinked 
into the fatal adventure; and here is a 
man who not only tells them the tmth 
with vipor and conviction, but proves his 
case by an extremely able marshaling of 
evidence. Pnbltahed in Switserland, the 
book is no doubt contraband In Germany, 
and will continue so for many a day. 
But it is the sort of contraband which 
Custom Houses cannot keep oat. As soon 
as the paroxysm of the war is over Ger- 
mans will insist on knowintr what this 
eloquent and courageous German has to 
say to them. 

When I went to procure the book I had 
almost followed the line of least resist- 
ance and bought the French translation. 
But I bethoaght me that In such a case, 
where doubts as to the genuineness of 
the author's alleged nationality are al- 
ways possible, it is best to go to the orig- 
inal documoit. So I chose the German 
edition, and I did widely. Xot only is 
there no possible doubt that the writer is 
a German, but he is, if a foreigner may 
Judge, a master of his native tongue. He 



writes dearly, vigorously, attractively. 

The clearness, by itself, might seem a 
suspicious circumstance; but it is evident 
that the author thinks in German and 
that his culture is that of the Fatherland. 
Therefore we may accept without hesita- 
tion the opening words of bis "Epi- 
logue ": 

A German has written this book. 
No Frenchman, no Russian, no English- 
man. 

A Cerman who is unbribed and un- 
bribable, not bought and not for sale. 
A German who loves his Fatherland as 

much as any man; but just because 
he loves it, he has written this book. 

He might have added that he is no 

paradoxist, who is never happy unless 

he is in a minority of one, and no fanatic 
whose ruling principle is " My coimtry, 
always in the wrong! " He is a man of 
the world, a man of sound, tmparadoxical 

sense. His mind is robust rather than 
subtle, and he writes with a passionate 
sincerity. 

The book falls into two main sections, 
headed respectively: " The Preliminaries 
of the Crime" and "The Crime." The 
propositions which the author seta forth 
to prove in the first part are: 

That th<» war had long been planned 
and prepared by Germany and Austfia, 
not only from the military bttt frmn the 
political point of view. 

That ft had lonr been determined to 
represent this nRgresslve war to th*> Ger- 
man people as a war of liberation, ainca 
It was known that only thus COttld the 
needful enthusiasm be aroused. 

That the object of this war Is the 
> srahllshrnent <>f German hctrcmony on 
the Continent, and in due course the con- 
quest Of Bntlaad's poaltlon a world 
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power on the principle " Ote-tol de » que 

Je ni'y mott*' " 

The demonstration is largely founded 
on our old firiend Bernhardi, whom the 
writer turns outside-in with great effect. 
This, indeed, is not difficult, since Bern- 
hardi is a master in the art of giving 
himself and his country away. *• Nei- 
ther France, nor Russia, nor England" 
writes the General, " needs to attack us 
in order to enforce their interests." Yet 
here is Gtrmany being driven to fhe 
sacrifice of millions of her sons (to say 
nothinjr of other people's sons) because 
she is assured, first that Russia, and 
then that England, had diabolically 
planned a murderous attack upon her! 

As to the celebrated " place in the 
sun," our author enumerates the amazing 
triumphs of Germany's commerce and 
industry, shows how she has been rapid- 
ly out distancing all European rivals, 
how emigration has fallen to a very low 
figure whfle immigration is rising— and 
then asks what place in the sun she can 
possibly require that she docs not al- 
ready possess. He shows that it is not 
the commercial classes which make play 
with this catchword, but the Junker class, 
" for whom the economic prosperity of a 
country only exists in so far as it pro- 
vides the means for military enterprises." 
" What we are really claiming," he con- 
cludes, " is not a place in the sun for 
ourselves, but a place in the shade for 
every one else." 

With admirable fairness he reviews the 
political relations of Germany and Eng- 
land, and shows that England, far from 
having pursued an aggressive policy to- 
ward Germany, has made constant ef- 
forts to win her friendship, only stop- 
ping short of the sacrifice of her insular 
security and of her position as a power 
in the world. The neutrality convention 
proposed by Germany would have meant 
r.othing less than the renunciation of 
England's rights as a frse moral agent. 
The whole difficulty, as our author clearly 
explains, arose from the ill-starred ambi- 
tion of the first military power in the 
world to be also the ^rst naval power. 
" What would Germany and all Europe 
have said," he asks, " if England, being 
the ^rst sea power, had suddenly set to 



work to make herself as strong as Ger- 
many by land as well? " A question 
which our English Junkers may well 
take to heart. 

Germany is told that she is fighting 
for safety, freedom, the right to exist. 

The word " frr>oriom " ts now conatantly 
on the Hps of p.-opi.. who formerly would 
have ctoxsimI thc-ms<l\r^ three tim«?s If 
they had heard Ihu tabooed term In the 
mouths of others. We have all suddenly, 
and without exception, tamed into free- 
dom lovers — eaperlally those who were of 
ol<l otithuslaata fnr " ii..-!y npp.'tnt-.Ml 
•ubjcclion." We have bet oim- su di voted 
to freedom that we want to confer it not 
only on our own people, but on all the 
other peoples of the earth (eee the Cfhan- 
cellor'« mnnife^to to America) • • • So- 
cial Democrats, clericale. progressiats, 
FM«a, Danes, Alaatlana— ell the former 
enemies of the empire are now pressed 
by the Prtisslan Junker to his ssrmpathetlo 
heart, on con<iitlon, of course, that they 
keep the truce, which meana, as Is well 
known, that they think, write, and speak 
the Jiitikera do. 

The people who make Russia the arch- 
enemy of Germany are as far from the 
truth as those who reserve that distinc- 
tion for England: 

Where, then. Is the truth? What do we 
really want? Agalnat whom and for what 
are we flRhflng? These are questkMM 
which every one answers differently. We 
are plunged In a ginnntic spiritual <<>n- 
fusion. an ocean of lies and niisrepre- 
aentationa. which Is. aiaa! of blood-red 
hue. and threatens to sweep nwny Ger- 
man hai)plne.«s8 and German pn>.-p» ( iiy. 

The confusion arises from the fact th.it 
there Is a tacit conspiracy among those 
who know not to tell the troth, while thejr 
hav»> for^'oitpTi (o come to an under- 
.mainlin^ an lo what they are to substitute 
for it. So each lies as tlx- «i>lrit moves 
him. and the Ilea hurtle against each other 
In apace like the wireless roes aa ges of 
(liffc rent stations not tuned to each other, 
Jonathan Swift was riKht when he said: 
"As unlver.«al a practice as lyinji Is atnl 
as easy a one as it seems, it is asionlah- 
tng that it has been brought to so little 
perfeetinn, i-\ r-n i.v those who are most 

celebrated in tliat faculty." 

Thb part of the book contoins a good 

many blank spaces, showing where pas- 
sages have been cut out by the censor- 
ship — the Swiss censorship, of course. It 
would be interesting to know just where 
the censor drew the line; for the author 
speaks with very considerable freedom, 
even of such eacalted parsonages as the 
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Kaiser, the Crown Prince, and (more imr- 

tiriilarly ) the Imperial Chancellor. 

By far the longest section of " J'Ac- 
cuse! " is that devoted to " The Crime." 
It consists of a venr acute and seareliing 
analjrsis of the evidence contained in the 
diplomatic documents published by the 
belligerent nations, and a crushing ex- 
posure of the falsehoods, concealments, 
evasions, misrepresentations, hypocrisies, 
and insolences whereby Germany has 
sought to throw upon Russia and Eng- 
land the responsihility for the outbreak 
of war. He tears to shreds the Herman 
White Book and the muddle-headed 
fallacies of the Chanedlor's speeches. He 
perhaps attributes to Dr. von Bethmann- 
Holhvep: too much conscious villainy. I 
rather read in him a man of very medio- 
cre ability, to whom clearness of thought 
is unknown and who is probably the first 
dupe of his own sophis'ries. To Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, on the other hand, our author 
does neither more nor less than justice 
when he says: " The English Secretary of 
State had, from the outbreak of the 
crisis, the whole direction of the work for 
peace, and did all that any human being 
could have done to avert the calamity." 
He quotes, and makes his own, the eulogy 
which Mr. Asquith pronounced on his col- 
leegue in theHouseof Commonson Aug. 6. 

On the question of Belgium our au- 
thor's position is that of every man who 
does not hold that the moral code of the 
supreme State is, and ought to be, that of 
the wild bi a t in the Jungle. The book 
was finished in February, so that the 
writer does not know how thoroughly the 
atrocity accusations have been proved. 
He accepts the very doubtful story that 
the Louvain outrage arose from shots 
fired by civilians from the housei>. All 
the more telling is his denunciation of 
the theory that such incidents justify un- 
limited and indiscriminating incendiarism 
and massacre. 

He tells of a visit to a "kino"— a 
picture theatre — in Berlin in the early 
days of the war, where the program illus- 
trated the German perversion of ideas on 
this subject: 

Two war films were exhibited. The 
first showed the rising In Tyrol in 
uoe, under Andresa Hofer, the Moond a 



.•■••I l«'.s nf fi .inc-tlreur scenes In XffTOi, In 
the first the whole people to In erma 
•ralnst the French Invaders: Andreas 

Hufer hiMi?=flf. the lemh r nnd hfrn. 'n 
no Gt ix riil, but an lnnk« i per. an<l the 
rf«t nre pe-Tsants. handicraftsmen, and 
laborers, with their women and children* 
all armed and taking part In the flaht. 
The fi\ mpatMos of the author nre, t>t 
(oiir^p. on tb<' Tyrolpse side. The French 
ai <^ .'hot down from every sort of ambuah. 
from behind houres. rocks, and trcea. In 
due time It all ends in the victory and 
liberation of the pfople. Then comes the 
fr.'»nc-tireur dmnia of 1870, and all Is 
chanced. Now the French defenders of 
their country have become seoundreto and 
criminals. Even their features show their 
Instincts. Thi'v. too, shoot from am- 
bush like the Tyr<do.«e of but what 
was there n fiRht for freedom Is here 
treachery and outrage. Hie punishment 
Is not long delityed. Oerman relnforce- 
rn. nTs f-torm into the villrnrf. the houses 
K'» up In flame*, and. amid the shrieks 
of women and children, a dozen men and 
boya are raniced aicainat the churcl-jrard 
wall and " subjected to martial law." 
Th*- di<tinctii'-i Is ol>\lriu>i. AtrainRt the 
French, a p<<>plf in arms! Asalnst the 
Germans, crimln.il.s worthy of death. The 
an me confuaion of Ideas everywhere^ from 
the summits of Qerman IntelHsence down 
to the lowest " kino" playwright! 

Though the author is not in possesfsion 
of the full evidence as to the deeds of 
his countrymen, be qnotea from a Ger^ 
man newspaper a letter from an officer 
headed, " A Day of Honor for Our 
RcKiment," describing with hellish gusto 
a massacre of French woonded, and 
rightly calls it " a bestial document." 

It cannot be said that the author has 
entirely avoided the dangers that beset 
the eager dialectician. He now and then 
loses his sense of proportion and runs 
an argrument into the ground. Though 
never disingenuous, he is now and then 
(I think) not quite fair. But the flaws 
in his work are as nothing to the merits. 
It is a tremendous demonstration of the 
insanity of the whole world convulsion, 
addressed primarily to Germany as the 
nation which has made an idol of war, 
but well deserving to be taken to heart 
by all nations, belligerent or neutral. It 
leads up to the ideal of " a Peace League 
of Free Peoples," and one feels on laying 
it down that, if only this convulsion 
were once past, audi an ideal need not 
be so very distant. 
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Poland's Gift to Civilization 

By Kasimir de Prouyiuki 



New York, Aug. 12, 1915. 
To the Bditor of The New York Timet: 

POLAND, where is your sym- 
pathy? " That is the question 
everybody puts to my fellow- 
countrymen during these days. 
1 am not authorised to speak on behalf 
of my country — no one has such a right 
when the national representation does 
not exist— yet I am sure that every think- 
ing Pole, be lie rich or poor. Prince or 
peasant, German, Russian, or Austrian 
subject, has only one indignant cry: " Go 
.away,-an! Go away .from our home, bar- 
barians that you are! " If I am mis- 
taken let any one protest, l>ut I am con- 
vinced that this is the sentiment of all 
Poles who an not of foreign origin. 

Personally, I am not inclined to hate 
any living individual for political rea- 
sons; hatred is a feeling strange to a 
Fde^ in spite of all the wrongs he suf- 
fers. Rather, we esteem those qualities 
of our enemies which deserve esteem. 
But imagine, if you will, the invasion of 
your home, your sanetoary, on three 
sides by three quarreling brutes who use 
it as the place of their quarrel in order 
to. save their own homes; who destroy 
tiw products of your labor and your eiy- 
iUxation, use your children as a shield 
against the enemy, and, when compelled 
to withdraw, burn and wreck everything 
Of else carry it away with them! And 
on top of this to rob you of your name 
and your good reputation by falsifying 
your history and spreading over Europe 
fUse statements about your character, 
pasted present ! 

Listen, all "free** nations. For 150 
years you entirely forgot the debt you 
owe to your elder brother, to your nn^iuo 
ancestor of collective liberties and per- 
sonal freedom. Your children grow up 
without the slightest knowledge of the 
existence of a people who cleared up the 
way to your freedom; who first, after 
the fall of Roman civilisation, realized 
that all thinking man aw equal in the 



sight of the nation; who through the 
centuries recognized tiie absolute freedom 

of speech, of conscience and religion. 
You forgot the nation that should be 
remembered by you as the unique ex- 
ample of peaceful evolution, the people 
that grew, progressed rapidly and 
reached individual rights not by revolu- 
tionary destruction, not through an out- 
burst of the lowest instincts, but as the 
natural result of the free play of the 
human spirit. Ycu forgot that this an- 
cient civilization was continually defend- 
ing you in your futare cIvUisation from 
the destruction and invasion of Eastern 
barbarians. Even lately, after Poland 
was conquered by three absolute rulers 
who were frightened at the ideas of 
popular liberty which were spreading 
from this country, the heirs of this spirit 
led the constitutional movements in 
every part of the world, personified by 
such individuals as General Kosciusko 
in America, General Mieroslawski in 
Germany, General Bem in Hungary, &c 

Tou have allowed yourselves to bury 
so deeply your gratitude that you are 
unconsciously helping in . the movement 
to disgrace Poland's past and to ob- 
litente the best efforts of Poland's 
present. In our sight this is an ap> 
palling thing to do; you are the de- 
stroyers of your own moral progress. 

Shall I recall some of the fictions in- 
vented to excuse the conquest of Po- 
land? There was the story of Poles 
oppressing peasants, and yet the real 
facts are that in an epoch of general op- 
pression the lower classes of Poland 
enjoyed for those times the highest pos- 
sible-liberties; frequently whelo. tillages 
of peasants, for the slight proof of their 
intelligence and loyalty, were rewarded 
with the highest freedom, i. e., with 
citisenship or ** nobnity," as it is called 
in Poland, these inhabitants obtaining' 
even higher political rights than those 
enjoyed by citizens in the United States. 
Too have asanmsd witiiOQt qnastimi that 
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Poland WM the foeos cf anarchy, of mas- 
sacres — " pojrroms " — while in reality Po- 
land's history is not stained with a 
singrle attempt on the rnler^ life; Poland 
was the ainf^ country which admitted 
all immiiffants — such as Jews, Tlussites. 
Huguenots, Presbyterians — expelled from 
the rest of Europe, and tolerated their 
reliirions, and this, too, at a time of in- 
quisition and peneral persecution. You 
condemn the noblest Polish institutions 
such as the "Veto" without knowfaiir 
that the highest material and spiritual 
development of Poland bef^an with the 
introduction of the " Veto " and led 
through ISO years to the Golden Age of 
Poland, (in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries;) this hifrhcst expression of 
the personal control of the guvcrnment of 
•very eitisen was never abased nor eoc^ 
ropted until the intervention of intruders. 



who succeeded in conquering Poland hj 

foree and destroying her freedom. The 
statement that the "Veto" was the 
cause of the downfall of Poland is simi- 
lar to the position of a burf^lar who 
might point out the inferiority of the 
house since it lacked anti-burglar devices. 

This is our answer to tiie question, 
" Poland, where is your sympathy? " In 
the litrht of our history can we make any 
other answer? To a person we believe 
that it is necessary to shake off the old 
despotism and to inaugurate a new 
era in our civilization. AH the highest 
spirits of Poland, like Mickiewiez, Kra- 
sinld, and others, have firmly believed 
that the old Polish political ideals may 
be made to form the basis of future 
politics which will revive and spread over 
all the world tnm oar once forgotten 
country. 



Saving in War Time 

[From The liondon Dally Kews.l 



Millions of Britons who are eager to be making silver ballets for the 

destruction of Kaiserdom are doubtful how to begin. 

They want to luit \>y every penny possible, and hand it over to the Govern- 
ment in the form of war loan. But they are not certain where to start this great 
business of saving. **! am never extravagant," such a man or woman will say, 
"and I really don't : oe how it is possible for me to cut down expenses." 

Here are some practical hints which will show tliat in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred saving in order to buy five-shilling "silver bullets" at the Post 

Office is not only possible hut easy. It is merely a matter of system. Finally 
it becomes one of habit. Some sources of saving may be roughly grouped under 
the following heads: 

MEN. WOMEN. BOTH SEXF!S. 



Drinks.** C.K>keiy. 



Arauscmt-nta. 



Tobacco. Coal and Lighting. . 

Travelififf. Clothes. Week-ends. 

Of course, the list could be indefinitely varied and extended. It cannot be 
too clearly understood that the cost of every "drink" saved and handed over to 
the nation helps to shorten the war. Less labor and more foodstuffs are con- 
sumed proportionately in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors than in any other 
trade. Again, under the head "Traveling" a surprisingly substantial sum can be 
saved by many men on bus and tram fares. 

In regard to women's expenditures, one of the first rules to observe is 
" Learn to cook." Shillings a wedc can be saved in any middle-dass and many 
working-class housdiolds hy more economical cookery. Some broad principles 

to follow are: 

Cut down t!ie meat bill. Snve every bit of bread. 

Rrds.' tlio vec< l.il>!<- I)oti"t forKet the soup. 

Vegetables are cheap and prood in spite of the war, and make excellent soup 
with or without the help of bones. If 30 per cent, more cooked vegetables 
(varied in kind and well cooked) and 30 per cent, less meat are served up, 
hardly any one wiU notice the difference — except the housekeeper when she 
makes up her aooounts. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 



[French Cartoon] 



The Hour of the Taube 




—Drawn bu Albert OuiHaunie. The Bvntunder, London. 

How the French Show Their Contempt for the German Air Attacks: Awaiting the 

Coming of the Taube Aeroplane. 
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[American Cartoon] 

Easy Marks 




—y>oin The A'eto York Eveninff Sun. 



Austria Follows Germany's Example in Making a Target of the American Eagle. 
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[German Cartoon] 

Showing His Samples 




—From SimijUciasimua, Uunich. 

Wilson, the salesman, to the French Generals: " You understand, of course, that 
the more frightful the agrony produced by my shells the higher the price of them," 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 

German Satisfaction 
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[Polish Cartoon] 

A Word to Sweden 




—Fro in itucha, Wnrsaw. 

APROPOS OF GERMANY'S THREAT TO INVADE FINLAND THROUGH 
SWEDEN. John Bull (to Sweden) : " Don't get your toys in the way, little boy, so 
that I can't close this door," 
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[German Cartoon] 



Jolin Bull Weeps 




—From Luatipe Blaetter, Berlin. 

In the hour of darkness and storm John Bull stands weeping over the buried 
hopes of the Entente Powers. 
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[English Cartoon] 



By Way of a Change 




— From Punch, London. 

Uncle Sam: "I guess I'm about through with letter-writing! " 
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[German Cartoon] 

John Bull's Tattoo 




— i-'rotn Jugend, Munich, 



Fall in line, fall in line! 

Each hour you serve a shilling! 
For every corpse a dollar is paid! 

Let every one help who's willing! 
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[American Cartoonj 



Another Scrap of Paper? 




—From The .Veto York World. 



And tiM HesperiaiM An Still Torpedoed! 
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[German Cartoon] 

The Exalted Overlord 




[American Cartoon] 



Cutting Another Cable 




—From The New York Timet. 

" If you say the word, Wilhe'.m." 
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[English Cartoon] 



A German Breach of The Hague Convention 




—From The Sketch, London. 

Laughing-gassing the British Before an Advance in Close Formation. 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 
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[Engflish Cartoon] 

The Answer 




Google 



[American Cartoon] 



After the War! 
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[English Cartoon] 

Malvolio Wilhelm 




—From The Buatander, London. 

" So crammed as he thinks with excellences, that it is his ground of faith that all 

that look on him, love him." 
'O Peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he jets under 

his advanced plumes! " 
"Very midsummer madness!" 

{Acta 2-3 " Twelfth Night; or Wie Sie Wollen.") 
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[German Cartoon] 

The CameFs Kick 




— From SiinpliciiaimuB, Munich. 



Tripoli (to Italy): "Adieu, Signer! " (Apropos of the reported condition of 
revolt in Italy's African colonies.) 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 



As It Really Happened 




— From Bojaa Seicctoa, Barcelona, 

Emperor William and Kin]^ Georg:e go courting Miss Italy; and the Englishman 
walks off with the prize. 
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[German Cartoon] 



An Excuse in Chorus 




■From Luatific Blnetltr, Berlin. 



Allies' Generals: "Yes, I could do it-if you would support me! " 
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[Engliflh Cartoon] 



A Little Difficulty 




—Prom Th9 Weatm^ater OoMtle, Iiondoii. 



Hindenburg: " I've crushed him! ** 
The Kaiaor; " Thm bring him inl " 
Hiiuieiibiirv:*<IcMi*II He wont let mo! " 
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[Australian Cartoon] 



Ave Imperator! 




—From The Butlrtin, Su'hiejf, AuatruUa. 

Disease: " Hail, master! I have slain my tens, but you have slain your thousands! " 

igf> 
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[German Cartoon] 



Through Express! 
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—From LuBtige Blaetter, Berlin. 

Rumanian (to Bulgarian): "I think we'd better board this train, or well 
miss connections." 
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[English Cartoon] 

Great German Naval Victory 




—From The Byatandert London. 

How the Commander of U-99 Won His Iron Cross. 

Bv Lieutenant E. O. O. Bxicttlcr, R. S. V. R. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Weather Report from the Isonzo 




—From Jugcnd, Hunich. 



Cadorna telegraphs : " In spite of the severe rains and terrible thunder showers 
we hope soon to reach dry land." 
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Chronology of the War 

Showing Progress of Caiii|»atgiis on All Fronts and Collateral Events 

From August 12, 1915, Up to and Including September 12, 1915. 

CAMPAIGN L\ EASTERN EUROPE 



Aui;. 13— Oeniiaiui advance toward Brest- 
Utovak. 

Aug. M Ow mam ara approachinc Kovno; 

GermanR defeat Russians near Kublako; 
Auntrians advance aloner the Bug Rlvar; 
Aiihitrians reaunM tKMmbardmeiit of Bd« 

irrade. 

Alic. 17 — Germans capture southwest front 
of Kovno. with 4.000 man and 240 guns. 

Aug. IS— Oormans take Kovno and 400 can- 
non: Vllna Is being evacuated; two inorc 
forts of Novo Georgievsk fall ; Mat' ken- 
sen's fnr( es cross the Buc for the attack 
on Breat^Utovsk. 

Aug. 19 — Oermana take two more Novo 

Qeorgievsk forts ; Auatro-Germnn forces 
penetrate the outer dofcnscs of Hrc»t- 
Litovsk. 

Aug. 20— Germane capture Novo QeorKlevek, 
wtth TOO cannon and a huge store of aup- 

plies. 

Ausr. 23 — Germans capture Ossowet*. 

Alii: -i'> — -Austro-Germruis t.ikc nicat-Lltovsk, 
the Ruaelans evacuating It ; Germans take 
Bialyatok. alao evacuated by the Rua- 
aiana. 

Aug. 28 — Anstrlans take offenaive tn South- 
eastern Oniiri.i find pierce the Russian 

line at two points. 

-Aug. 80 — Markensen Btarts a turning move- 
ment in the far south, while Hlndenhurg 
pushes for Riga. 

Aug. 31— Ruaalana «heck Teutonic alUea In 
Gallcla. 

Sept. 1 — Austrian.^ capturo fho Husslan fort- 
ress of Lutsk: official German statement 
puts Russian losses sines May 3 at 800.000 
killed and wounded and 1.1OO.00O pris- 
oners. 

Ftjjr i; Tlu^siiins evacuate the fortress of 
(Iiodrio ami retirt* to the riKht bank of 
the Nlemen River. 

Sept. 8 — Russian Grand Duke Nicholas ahift- 
ed to the Caucaaus: Russians recapture 
old positions In Gallcla near Tarnopol. 

Sept. f> — Russians win another victory south- 
west of Trembowki: Austrlans taks 

I>ubno. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

Aug. 13 — French take new offen.iivc In Arras 
. region. 

Aug. 10 — French win artillery fight near 
Soiaaons. 

Aug. U— -Violent artillery duels are in prag^ 
ress ahmg almost the whole front. 



Amk. iri— Severe arUllery fIghUng In the 

Acras region. 
Aug. 2ft— <3ennans are again ahelling Rhelms. 

Aug. 2^ — French ar(incr>- sllerufs Oermsn 

guns at four points In the Argonne. 
Sept. S— Germana begin new offenaive on 

western approaches to Verdun. 
Sept. 9 — Oerinan Crown Prince's army gains 

In Arponne district. 
Sept. 10 — Germans win trench at Scbrats- 

mennele with asphyxiating ahetla. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 

Aug. is- Italians take many Austrian 
trenches in the Tolmino and Carao regions 
with tlie bayonet. 

Aug. 22— Italians gain ground on ths Carso 

front. 

Aug. 2.'! — Italians evacuate the heights of 
Monfalcone: Austrlans repulae Italiana 
east of Polasso. 

Aug. 2s — Italians are developing great move* 
iiuiits apalnst Trent and Trieste. 

Sept. 3 — Italians repulsed at Tolmino. 

Sept. 7 — lUliana repulse Monte Nero at- 
tack. 

Sept. 10— Italians ars again mndsed at 

Tolmino. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGN. 

Aug. 15— Russians advance tn the Caueaaus. 

Aug. 16— Turk.s recaiittire the town of Van 
on the Caucasian front from the Russians. 

Aug. 17— Russians again taks Van and maks 
other gains. 

Aug. 2n — Allies advance on the Oalllpoll 

Peninsula along a twelve-mile front. 
Auk. ■?! — German reports state tliat the 

British have lost Tio.noo men at the Dar- 
danelles since Aug. 6. 
Sept. 1— Allies now coramsad the Buvuk- 
Anafarta Valley on the Oalllpoll Penin- 
sula. 

Sept. 11 — Russianf* reinilse Turks OU BSVSral 

positions on Caucasus front. 
Sept. 13— Turks ars defeated nmx OltL 

NAVAL RECORD— GENERAL. 

Aug. 17— Austrian fleet of twenty*«ne ves- 
sels bombards the island of Pelagoaa. In 

the .\(lrlatlc; four Italian soldiers killed. 
Aug. 21 — Russian fleet defeats a German 

fleet which enters the Gulf of Riga. 
Aug. 22— Two French torpedo boau sink a 

Oennan torpedo boat dsstroysr olt Oslsnd. 
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Aug. '-J-'S — Krltish fleet of thirty 8hlI>^' sliells 
ZeebrugKe. 

Aug. 25— Qcmiaii eralMra bombard alsnal 
statloM near Rlpw. 

Sept. 7 — British .sfjuadron bombards G«nnail 
batteri«-s on th** UolKlan coaRt. 

Sept. 11 — Italian. British, and French Wttr- 
ahlps attack poinu clo8« to Smyrna. 

NAVAL RECORD— SUBMARINES. 

Aug. 1^ — n.Tman («ubm;iilnf lorpndops and 
•Inks British transport Ho>al Ktlward In 
th* Aegean Sea, 1.000 man being iMt. 

AufT. lf> — German submarine torpedoes and 
sinks, without wnrnlnp. the White Star 
llnor Arabi"' fnHitlHMHl of Fastntt amune 
the fifty-four persons lost arc two Amer- 
ican imasengers. 

Auk. 21 — British Admiralty states that the 
submarine F-13 w«'nt iiKroun<l <m the |)an- 
ISh Island of Saltholm and was attacked 

by a German torpedo boat, which killed 
fourteen of the crew. 

Sept. 2 — British siiliniariius t'lrpedo four 
Turkish transports in the Dardanelles. 

Sept. 3— Authoritative Purls reports state 

that tile r.f-rmjins have lost fifty-four «ub- 
marlne.s ; German subtnai ini s sink Britl.Mh 
Steamers Roumanie and rtiutston. 

Sept. 4 — Oennan submarine torpedoes wlth« 
out warning the westbound Allan liner 
Hesperian nff the Irish coast; ten passen- 
gers and sixteen nieriiheis of crew, one of 
whom was an Ameri<'ari, dead or missinie. 

Sept. 1 — Germans report loss of submarine 
U-27: Qerman submarines sink French 
steamship Bordeau. British steamship Dic- 
tator, and Norwegian bark Storesand. 

AERIAL RECORD. 

^ug. 17 — Zeppelins raid the outskirts of ten- 
don; ten persons are killed and thirty-alx 
wounded. 

Aug. 25 — Austrian aeroplane bombards 

Brescia, killing six civilians: siXty-tWD 
French aviators bombard DllUnuen. In 
Rhenish i'russiH ; sixty Fr.nrh. Itritlsh. 
and Belgian aeroplanes bombard the Mont 
Huest Forest In Bdglum. 

Aug. 28 — British Aerial Squadron rommander 
Bigiworth. single-handed, sinks a Ger- 
man submarine off the Belgian coast by 
dropping a Iwmb upon it. according to 
British announcement: Germans deny the 
submarine is sunk. 

Aug. 28 — French aviators repel six German 
aeroplanes which attempt to bombard 
Paris, destroying one of the machines: 
allied aeroplanes shell German positions 
In Belgian towns near the 'o^st. 

Sept. (■ — Forty French aeroplanes bombard 
SaarbrUcken. 

Sept -7— Gemmn airships raid eastern coast 
of ICngland: ten persons are killed and 
fortv-t)ire.- wounded; French aviator* at- 
tack Freiburg. 



Sept. ^ — Zeppelins* again raid eastern coast 
of England and London district ; twenty 
persons are killed and eighty-six Injured. 

Sept. 12 — Zeppelins raid eastern coast of 
England; no casuAlltlea or damagaa. 

GERMANY. 

Aug. 15 — German Embassy at Washinpton 
makes public a memorandum charging 
that British merchantmen In sixty-two In- 
stances liave improperly flown American 
and other neutral flags. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Aug. tr; — National rcKistratlon day through- 
out the L'nited Kingdom, every person be- 
tween 15 and having to fill out blanks 
giving personal facta to anahia Govern- 
ment to gauge labor resources and the 
number of men available for military 
service. 

Aug. 21 — Great Britain lasuea a declaration. 
In which France joins, making cotton ab- 
solute contraband. 

Sept. 1 — Government is ready to release 
American-owned cargoes of German and 
Austrian goods. 

HOLLAND. 

Sept. ^Sentries fire at Zsppelln flying over 

Dutch territory. 

ITALY. 

Aug. 1" — Italy demands that Turkey Immedi- 
ately release reservists and Other Italian 
subjects at Turkish ports. 

Aug. 21 — Italy declares war on Turkey. 

RUSSIA. 

Sept. T — Csar Nicholas takes command of the 
army. 

UNITED STATES. 

Aug. 18 — Text Is made public of a note from 
the United States to Austria, in reply to 
an Austrian note of June 29. stating that 
the United States will not stop tho Atp- 
ment of munitions to Europe. 

Aug. 1ft— United States sends note to Ger- 
many accepting plan for fixing damagea 
for the William P. Frye and asking about 
future conAuet toward American ships. 

Sept. 1— Germany gives a written promise to 
the United States, in a letter from Ambaa- 
sador von Bttmstorff to Secretary IiaB- 
sing, that she will sink no more liners 
without warning. 

Sept ITnited States sends note to Austria- 
Hungary asking that Ambassador Dumba 
be recall. a for .itt. tiipt to cripple Amer- 
can industries: (;ermany sends note to the 
United States defending sinking of the 
Arable and suggesting arbitration of In- 
dsomlty. 
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Simultaneously with the recall of Gen- 
eral Sir Ian Hamilton from his command 
at the Dardanelles, announced on Oct. 19, 
eanw the news that Sir Edward Caraon, 
British Attorney General, had relin- 
quished his seat in the British Cabinet. 
The resignation of Sir Edward, the first 
open manifestation of tiie di'vorgenee of 
views known to exist among the Min- 
isters, was the result, according to an 
authoritative statement, not of the con- 
trev er sy over conseripiion, bat of the 
CWidition of affairs in the Near East. 
Sir Edward himself had made no state- 
ment, but it had been feared that he dis- 
appioved both the Administration's Bal- 
kan policy and its method of confiding 
the whole conduct of national affairs to a 
small ** Inner Cabinef* On tiie day of 
his resignation John E. Redmond, the 
Irish Nationalist leader, declared that 
the position of the coalition Government 
was preearions; that a eonspiracy exist- 
ed among men ready to sacrifice national 
unity in the face of the enemies of Great 
Britain to further their own predilections 
and theories, and tliat a general election 
was possible. At the same time the lead- 
ing London newspapers displayed marked 
signs of uneasiness over the Cabinet 
sitoation, declaring that before many 
days there might be " sensational de- 
velopments " unless wiser counsels pre- 
vail. Other Ministerial resignations 
were freely talked about, and the very 



existence of the Administration seemed 
threatened. While the question of con- 
scription seemed acute, the failure of the 
Daidanelles ezpeditimi and of British 
diplomacy with respect to Bulgaria, 
enabling Germany to begin a great cam- 
paign in the Balkans, seemed to be at the 
bottom of the British Cabinet dissension. 

« • • 

8m Edwaxd Cabsok and utsnEB. 

Sir Edward Carson entered the As- 
quith coalition Cabinet on Hay 26, 1916, 

when the Liberal Cabinet of twenty 
members was superseded by twelve Lib» 
erals, eight Unionists, one Labor Party 
nominee, (without portfolio^) and one 
(Lord Kitchener) without any party as- 
sociations; in addition, the Ministry of 
Monitions was created and placed in tiie 
hands of David Lloyd George, Chancdior 
of the Exchequer in the former Cabinet. 
Sir Edward was made Attorney General. 
Although he had served as Solicitor 
General for Ireland in 1892 and as Brit- 
ish Solicitor General from 1900 to 1906, 
as Queen's Ck>unsel at the English and 
Iridi bars, and had been a Bendier of 
King's Inns, Dublin, and of the Middle 
Temple. London, he was little known out- 
side of British legal and political circles 
until the home rale movement assumed 
its acute sensational stage more than two 
years ago. After the general election 
of 1906 Sir Edward, beginning to be 
known as ** Balfour 11.** for his opposi* 
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ikn to fhe Hona Bid« bill on bdialf of 

the Conservative Protestant communities 
of Ireland, adopted Ulster as his pro- 
with a sdfless paasion that ovolced 
tho affectionate and unquestioning loyalty 
of the population of that province. Cable 
disimtches could hardly mention one of 
the many phases through -wfaieh the Home 
Rule bill was passing without describing 
his work — the lejral obstructions he placed 
in the way of the bill and finally his 
preparations for armed reaistanoe to its 
pvomnlgation as a law. His untiring 
cnerpry and his enthusiasm enabled him 
to overcome physical weakness; his 
sombre eloqnmce inspired and his comi- 
sels cnrbed the passions of the most de- 
termined and perhaps the most pugna- 
cious section of the population of the 
United Kingdom. When the war hugma. 
his voice was at once raised and his in- 
fluence exerted to turn the magrnificent 
force of Ulster volunteers, whose poten- 
tial strength had been his creation, into 
soldiers for the prosecution of the combat 
provoked by Germany. For ten months 
he labored with them, as did John Red- 
mond, his sometime enemy, among the 
Catholic Nationalists, until he finally 
entered the Ministry. The most notable 
CBLS6B with which Sir Edward had to deal 
as Attorney General were the Board of 
Trade's inquiry' into the sinking of the 
Lositania and the proceedings before the 
priae eonrt for the condemnation of 
American meat cargoes whidl had been 
seized by the British Government on the 
ground that they were destined for Ger- 
many. 

• • * 

Tn Darkkst London. 

Describing " Zeppelins over London," a 
c orr e sp on d ent of the None Freie Presse 
says: 

At other times when a guest was awaife- 
ed the doors were opened wide and out Of 
all the windows flashed the bright rays of 
festal lights. Now Liondun prepares every 
evening to recahro a guest, but tbe town is 
stilt, the houses are cloee sbvt. and the 
Usht is esttegntohed. 

Beginning Oct 1 "no mora than a 

subdued light " might be cast from Lon- 
don's windows, roofs, or doors, and in 
trams and omnibuses the lighting must 



be " no more than is snffleiaat to enabla 

faros to he collected," while front and 
rear lights are extinguished in crossing 
bridges. The lights on the waterfront 
are kept screened. All illmnination for 
advertising purposes is done away with. 
Night traffic has as a consequence been 
reduced, and the theatraa have special 
problems to draw the poblic; But tim aa- 
verc raids of October seem to warrant 
the nightly obscuration of the world's 
greatest city as wdl as the appointment 
of Sir Percy Scott as Director of Lon- 
don's air defenses. 

* « * 

" Fbom Hambtro to Bagdad." 

An Arabian Night's dream which the 
German General Staff is bent upon 
bringing to practical reaiHsathm is de- 
scribed in Berlin correspondence of 
the Hamburfrer Fremdenblatt, headed 
" When the Final Fight Begins " and 
written when the German o ffen si ve began 
through Serbia toward Bulgaria, Con- 
stantinople, Arabia, Persia, and India be- 
gan, with its implied menace to the Suez 
Caaal and tiia trade of Britainli wodtld 
empire. The map of Europe shows a 
continuous line of rails from Hamburg 
to Bagdad. With that secured and with 
the Balkan States indnded in a German 

Customs Union, assuring rich supplies to 
Germany's industries without danger of 
a blockade by sea, the Teutons would 
consider the war won. Connt Raventtow 
has counseled that the Balkan powers 
would accept the German proposals only 
if the cmtral powers prove by their acts 
that their power and 'their p res t iga in 
all parts of the world are mighty and 
great enough to remove all doubt.** Ger- 
many is now intent upon an exhibition of 
power in the Balkans. 

• • • 

Wab in TBI OaiDBi or Edbv. 

A British anceess in Mesopotamia, 

with 1,650 Turkish prisoners taken and 
strong positions stormed, was con- 
veyed in the report issued on Sept. 30 
by UbiB Secretary of State for India, 
giving an account of the operations on 
the Tigris. Kut-el-Amara, a hundred 
mUes below Bagdad, was taken. A Turk- 
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ish army of 7,000 or 8,000 was put to 
flight. Throush tribes of hostile plains- 
men the British troops under Gen- 
eral Delamain and General Hoghton have 
pushed their way toward Bagdad since 
their deperture from Bombay a year ago. 
They proceeded up the Euphrates to 
Basra, fifty miles from its mouth; thence 
in April last to Shaiba and Kwma, forty- 
five miles further, when they put to rout 
an army of 10,000 Turks and 12.000 
Arabs and Kurds, with losses of 6,000. 
Kttt-el-Araara is two hundred miles above 
Shaiba and less than 100 miles from Bag- 
dad, the British objective. At Kurna, 
the reputed seat of the Garden of Eden, 
two actions were fought, one of them 
during a time of flood, in which ships of 
the British Navy participated. 

* • * 

TiKKisH Rrvnr.T'Tiox rM:KKi.t'. 

A Paris dispatch to The London Morn- 
ing Post has allayed the rumors that Tur- 
key is on the eve of a revolution and that 
there is famine in Constantinople. Talat 
Bey, Turkish Minii>ter of the Interior, and 
Bnver Paahat aa head of the mflltary 
POWer« have frequent mectingf? with 
Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassa- 
dor, and the triumvirate rules the people 
with unquestioned power. The testimony 
is that of a Frenchman who was enabled 
to reside in Constantinople until Septem- 
ber of tiiis year. He says: 

We must firmly set aside all hope of 
aeeins • new Oovernment take the place 
of the on* now In power, even In the 
event at the hetr to the throne. Tusnif 
Zssed^, favorable as be Is toward the 
Allies, socceadlnc to the Crown. 

• e « 

PEBSIAN DiSOBDEBS. 

German reports that all is not well 
with British rule in Persia received 
eoaflrmation in the House of Commona 
on Sept. 28 last when Lord Cecil, 
replying to some remarks by Col- 
onel Yate, reported incidents of revolt in 
Pertiaa dtles. At Ispahan an attadc 
made on the British Consul General had 
resulted in the withdrawal of the British 
And Russian colonies there. At Shiras 
tile British Consul General had been 
wounded and had died. At Bushire* then 



occupied by British troops, two officers 
had been kitted. Lord Ceefl hinted at 
German and Austrian intrigues and the 
use of German money as the cause of 
Persian disaffection and suggested as a 
means of allasring it tliat the British au- 
thorities had " evinced our willingness to 
ease the financial position of Persia," 
with "very eonsiderable omoeesions of 
that kind, provided the elfeet was impar- 
ti«l administration." 

* * * 

The Thibd German War Loan. 

" Millions for fresh blows " is the 
characterization of the twelve billions 
of marks (13,000.000,000) in tiie total 
of subscriptions for the third German 
vrar loan made by Dr. Karl Helfferidi, 
Secretary of the German Imperial 
Treasury and otherwise known aS 
the "Hindenburg of German finance." 
The German people have by this loan, 
equaling or exceeding the great second 
war loan of Great Britain, contributed a 
total of six and a quarter billions of dol- 
lars to their war. When its success was 
assured Emperor William en Sept 24 
sent a congratulatory tslegnun to Dr. 
Helfferich, as follows: 

T thank you for tMs ^e&t success of the 

flnant-iiil warfare with which you h;ive 
betn intrusted. The German Natl'm. full 
of confidence In its own strength, fi.is 
shown its enemies and the whole world 
that In the future it is onanlmously united 
as one man, ie unshakable, and will con- 
tinue to a slorloufl end this war. obtruded 
uiK)n us by criminal Rurprisp. .ind make 
every necessary offer of blood for the se- 
curity and liberty of the Fatfaerlsad. 

• • « 

The Axolo-Fbbkch Credit. 

A credit loan of $500,000,000 for five 
years, issued at a net yield to the Ameri- 
can investor of 5^ per cent, and at the 
popular denominntions of flOO up, will 
give a net return to England and France 
of $480,000,000 in American trade. The 
money is to remain in the United States, 
to be paid in installments; ita purpoae is to 

stahilir.e rxfhanpc in pounds sterlin^r and 
francs, with the result of maintaining ade- 
quate prices for American exports to the 
allied powers. The syndicate in charge of 
the haU-biUion loan ia eompoaed of groups 
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of bankers and financiers in iho most 
populous sections of the country, with 
headquarters in New York City, where 
the local group consists of over forty 
banking institutions. After the contracts 
were signed in New York on Oct. 15 
Lord Reading, on behalf of tiie foreign 
rommiiwrioBers who negotiated the credit, 
announced that within a month or two 
additional credits would be established in 
this country for the British and French 
Goiwrnments. The first credit was heav- 
ily oversubscribed. Never before in mod- 
em history has Britain sought a foreign 
kail. 

• • • 

Whbn Don A Hat Bboohs a Hat? 

Neither the British Chancellor ti 
the Exchequer, nor the Customs 
House, nor yet the London Chamber 
of Commerce can d^ne either hat or 
headgear. Discussing the proposed tax 
on imports of hats in Parliament on Sept. 
30, Mr. Dennis asked Chancellor Mc- 
Kennm for ** a dearly ascertained deflnir 
tion as to what was a hat" TUB statisti- 
cal definition in the customs rules re- 
ferred to " straw hats, felt hats, and hats 
of other material," while, as a matter of 
fact, in the straw hats were included 
pieces of straw made up in the shape of 
a bath mat. Pieces of felt, more or less 
eirralar, sometimes concave and oome- 
times convex, wore classified as hats. 
Mr. Taylor protested that few of the 
honorable members would venture to say 
how many kinds of material were used 
in the making of ladies' hats, and as the 
Chancellor had included in the tax " all 
kinds of headgear,** did tiiat mean wigs 
and nightcaps? After some floundering 
about, Mr. McKenna decided to withdraw 
the proposal for a tax which might be 
•asOy evaded. 

• • • 

The Hasbacbbb in AaitiinA. 

There is only one power that can 
stop the Armenian atrocities, and 
tiiat is Germany," is the English opin- 
ion expressed by Lord Bryce at a meet- 
ing in London on Oct. 16* Lord Bryce, 
who dedared that the horrors of 
the massacre exceeded anything in the 



history of persecutions, is supported by 
the testimony of the eminent American 
Committee on Armenian Atrocities after 
its iavestitatioa In TarUdi Armenia, 
published on Oct. 4. The deliberate ex- 
termination of an entire people is re- 
ported as the object uf the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Secretary of State f.«w*ii|f on 
Oct. 4 sent to Ambassador Morgenthau at 
Constantinople a message informing the 
Ottoman Government that the atrocities 
visited upon the Armmians would, if 
continued, tend to jeopardize the good 
feeling of the American people toward 
the people of Turkey. The State De- 
imrtment had already asked Ambaasador 
von Bemstorff to brinp the matter to the 
attention of the German Foreign Office. 

• • • 

GEBKAM PBAGB AMD AmnKXATION. 

Dr. Umfrid of Stuttgart has con- 
tributed an article to the Friedens- 
warte entitled " Peace Guarantees," pro- 
testing against annexation by Germany 
of any foreign territory if she emerges 
victorious from the war. Dr. Umfrid 
says: 

The acquisition of terrltorr Is no soar- 

nntP"' of iifu p. The ni rrsp.ition of Alsnri"- 
Ixjrraine is protif enmiKh of this. He who 
has really the best Interests of his people 
at heart, he who tor the future would 
•pare his aons and t»rothers the faatfttl 
mlafortunea of the present war must Join 
with us In rejecting every attempt at ex- 
ercisinB this violence ( anncx itlon) on any 
£uropean population. Victory shall bring 
for us the fame of invlnelbiUty. After 
victory we shall stand as a united nation 
capable of defending Its frontiers amiinat 
a world of crifinics. hut ii\ho ns n nrition 
which sees its most enduring protection, 
not In the employment of iron tOtC% iNit In 
the irrafracabla law of risbteooSBSSS. Un- 
scrupulous statesmen may act on the nrin" 
clplo. " Aprcs mol le delutcp " ; we prefer 
to think that after us will come an empire 
Of peaos and Justloe. 

This is doubtless in reply to the famous 
petition of German professors to Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg (printed in 
the Oetoher nmnber of CunENT Histoky 
Magazine) favoring annexation of con- 
quered territory. A second manifesto, 
signed by professors and pnmuMDt men 
of Germany, has since beSD issued con- 
fessing this belief: " That the faieorponi- 
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tSon or annexation of politically inde- 
pendent races and races that have been 
accustomed to independence should be re- 
jected.** 

• • • 

BuntB BuBifABiKn Of VRS Bajno. 

While a Mini-official report from Ber- 
lin lilies to statements made in Lon- 
don and New York that the losses 
of German submarines had reached 
an aggregate of sixty with tiie 
sertion that it "is less than a quarter 
of the above number," the news of Ger- 
man submarine warfare on floating Brit- 
ish merchantry is notably less. A Wash- 
ingrton dispatch of Oct. 1 last reported 
that the American Government was in- 
formed of the development by the Brit- 
ish of a sabmarine telephone enabling 
them to detect hostile submarines from 
observation stations afloat and ashore 
connected with points on the mainland. 
Huge steel nets were employed in their 
capture. But the British have now car- 
ried the submarine war into the Baltic. 
Reports from Stockholm tell of seven- 
teen German ore steamers missing, and 
the Swedish Government on Oct. 13 in- 
structed its . Minister at London to pro- 
test against the violation of Swedish neu- 
trality by British enbmarines alleged to 
have sunk two German steamers in Swedp 
ish waters. 

• • • 

A Geeman Oi kknsivk in the West? 

By the time this page is before our 
readers it may be known definitely 
whether the German eonnteroffensive 
on the western front was destined 
to become a gigantic German offensive, 
with the intent to destroy the Allies' de 
fensive system and break up and annihi- 
late their field armies. The Rotterdam 
correspondent of The London Daily Tele- 
graph announced two days after the on- 
set of the Entente's great offensive, be- 
ginning Sept. 25, that evidence had accu- 
mulated pointing " unmistakably " in this 
direction. German mm and guns were 
concentrating in tremendous numbers in 
Belgium. For ten days on end civilian 
trafilc ceased on the Belgian railways, 
and the vast movements suggested noth- 



ing less, quite apart from the Gennanie 
offensive in the Balkans, than a supreme 
effort to break through the iron barrier 
betwe en the sea and the Alps. A grand 
rush, not a slow operation, in attempt- 
ing which " armies of millions must 
bleed to death hopelessly," the Frank- 
furter Zeitong declares is the only means 
of resching a western decision. 

• • e 

A CuosoN OF MiNOLSD Buwoa 

Gypsies, the Kutzo-Vlachs of Ru- 
mania, Albanians^ Greeks* Serbs, and 

Turks, abetted by the Greek and 
Serbian Governments, have aided in 
evoking among the Bulgars of Macedonia 
the old Macedonian ery,^ Come over and 
help us! " It does not help matters that 
the people of Bulgaria persecute the 
great numbers of Serbs, Greeks, and 
Turks within their bordm with tiie same 
ferocity visited upon their congeners in 
Macedonia. Everywhere in the seething 
Balkans is bitter war against churches, 
schools, speech, customs of eadi among 
many alien races whose political and 
racial boundaries are far apart. The 
Treaty of Bucharest of Aug. 10, 1913, 
which fixed these artificial limits with the 
consent of Europe's powers, heated the 
caldron anew, which is now boiling over 
with idea* of ** Big Bulgaria,** ** Greatier 
Greece," and a " Serbian Empire **— 
which all seem pathetically fantastic 

0 • e 

Tax SUFFBMKITB IS NOW BSITAlfMU. 

"Britannia will, when the next issue 

appears, become the name of this paper," 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst announces 
with succinctness in The Suffragette of 
Oct 1. Why? The house of Brit- 
ish liberty is on fire and in dan- 
ger of being burned to ashes " before 
women^ dream of entering into it has 
been fulfilled." Every house in Great 
Britain is a British man's ca.stle of lib- 
erty, and the suffragettes had something 
to do in the way of burning them before 
the war. But let that pass. Perhaps 
with the name of their militant organ 
the Amazons are anxious to have mili- 
tancy forgotten. Britannia claims the 
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right to tiw rapport of her aom and 
daughten agminst her foreign foe. 

♦ « « 

Gunscrs Violated Nbutmutt. 

Although the landing of fhe Anglo- 
French Balkan Expeditionary Force 
At Saloniki had not received offi- 
etal announcement on Oct S and Pre- 
mier Venizelos had uttered a formal pro- 
test ap:ainst the landing as violative of 
Greelc neutrality, the Greek press as- 
ramed that it was in proceaa of becoming 
an accomplished facL The Patris, the 
chief Government orpran at Athens, de- 
clared that any attempt on the part of 
the anthorities to resist the debarlcation 
of the Anglo-French forces would not be 
approved by the Greek people. Greece is 
a maritime State. It depends on the En- 
lento Powers, who control the Mediterra- 
nean and Grecian destinies. Moreover, 
Patris says that Greece's passive protest 
is consonant with the advice given by 
Germany to King Albert before the inva- 
sion of Bel^rium. when the Belfjian King 
was blamed for not tolerating the con- 
templated violation of a neutrality ex- 
pressly guaranteed by Pntssia. 

• • • 

Plans fob Amkrican Dri'ENSE, 

That the United States Navy is to 
lead the world in the speed of ito war 

cruisers, which will carry the guns of 
a dreadnought and rival express trains; 
that the Naval Consulting Board on 
Inventions created by Secretary Dan- 
iels, with Thomas A. Ediflon at its head, 
has approved the plan of a big research 
laboratory for the navy which will cost 
$6/W0,000 and 92,600XK»0 aanuaUy, and 
that $400,000,000 should be appropriated 
by the Congress this year for the com- 
bined army and navy budget, were an- 
nooneemento made by the President's ad- 
visers when the estimates were made up 
on Oct. 15. That is an increase of $140,- 
000,000 over the last yearly budget. The 
plan indndes a substantial increase in tiia 
American Army recommended by Secre- 
tary Garrison, probably from 87,000 to 
120,000 men, and the creation of a rs- 
serve of about 400,000 men tiurougfa short- 



term enlistment of dtinns Intorsslsd in 
military training. 

• * • 

Now FOB THE LrsiTANIA CaSE. 

After the Arabic was torpedoed without 
warning President Wilson made it dear 
to Gennaay that tiwre should be no fnr- 
thi-r discussion of the Lnutania, Cushing, 
Gulflight, and Nebradcaa cases until that 
incident was disavowed and indemnity 
promised. We print m this issue the text 
of the very full and fkanic German 
disavowal of the act of the sub- 
marine commander who sank the 
Arabic Germany has atrsady ex- 
pressed rejrret and promised to pay 
damages in the cases of the Nebraskan 
and Galflight. The settlement of the 
Cushing case awaits the American sub- 
mission of evidence that the airmen who 
attacked the vessel were Germans. The 
American naval ezperte at Washington 
have decided, on examining pieces of 
metal found aboard the Hesperian, that 
she struck a mine instead of a submarine 
torpedo. In the case of the Lusitania tiw 
State Department at Washington urges 
that Germany's naval code, issued when 
the war broke out, guaranteed safety for 
dvfliaa passengers and crews of mer- 
chant vessds subject to attadc 
0 • • 

"BBsr loa Gbxamt." 

The conference on Oct. 4 of counsd 
for the Chicago packers with State 
Department officials in Washington re- 
sulted in a decision by the padcers to 
appeal from the ruling of the Britidi 
prize court in Tyondon, which condemns 
the cargoes of the Kim and three other 
Scandinavian vessds because, in the 
prize court's opinion, they were destined 
for a German port and to feed the Ger- 
man armed forces. Millions of dollars 
are at stake in the case. Although tim 
car>rocs were bound for Copenhagen, the 
English authorities point to abnormal 
importo into Denmark; to intercepted 
correspondence tending to show that Den- 
mark was not the country to which the 
cargoes were ultimately consigned, and 
to the withholding of original doennento 
by tha packers aaesssary to prove a con- 
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trary destination. But the British deci- 
sion that the beef was for the armed 
forces of (j^rmany rests chiefly upon the 
fact tiiat Gemuuiy tea" iwtioB in urns " 
— a highly novel extension of the flMOry 
of conditional contraband. 

* • * 

Llotd Gbome's FBBPACI. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung seizes upon the preface 
written by the British Minister of Mnni- 
tiona for his book of ■peaches on the war, 
to say: 

Hla |>r«face— If one disregards the first 
•entencM. which are merely the eonfesakm 

of a t>'plcal Kngllshman. who jutlk'es the 
outer world only by hearsay and allows no 
sort of facts to disturb his prejudices— is 
the most brilliant recognition which one 
can linagtns d the military and •oonomlc 
achievements of Germany and her allies. 
Or can anything be more shameful for our 
enemies than that the EnRlish Minister has 
to declare that, although the resources of 
England, France. Russia, and the whole 
Industrial world are at the disposal at the 
Allies, the central powers possess, never* 
thelcss, an overwhelming' superiority in 
war material and equipment? This sen- 
tence contains nothing less than the con- 
fession that In Its adaptability Oerman ln« 
dustry has far ■urpaassd the industries of 
all the countries Wholly and partly allied 
against us. 

Lloyd George's preface appears else- 
where in tills ninaber of Curbbnt Hn- 

TOBY MAGAZnfl. 

* • • 

GONSClimON IN Khoumik 

As with you In the civil war. we shall, In 
my Judgment, be obliged to adopt compul- 
► sory 8er\'lce and that before the end of the 

year.— Lord Northcliffe In a London cable 
dispatch to The Son. 

Possibly Lord Northcliffe, whose agltei- 
tion for conscription in his newspapers, 
The London Times and The Daily 
Mailt has roused conflicting passi<ms 
in Great Britain, was thinking of 
the full-bodied description of the ex- 
perience of President Lincoln in the 
experience of President Lincoln in the 
American civil wjir that has appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century and After by 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker and which is largely 
reproduced elsewhere In this issue. Tlie 
Union went throng the same fhroee over 



conscription that are agitating Britain, 
and when adopted the method resulted in 
raising the huge Northern armies that 
won the war. Great Britain may evttita- 
ally adopt it. Meanwhile conferences be- 
tween Prime Minister Asquith, Earl 
Kitchener, and the chief labor leaders of 
Britain have been followed by extraordi- 
nary efforts during October to raise the 
recruits needed by voluntary methods. 

• * • 

FSTCHOKooT or " SuoKns." 

In view of the appeal of Lloyd George 
to trade unionists in Great Britain urg- 
ing them to work long hours in the 
production of tnunitiotts it is rsmarfc- 
able to find that the scientists of the 
British Association attribute the unrest 
and slaclcness " of British workers to 
slieer fatigue. Professor J. H. M uirhead 
presented at the Association's meeting in 
Manchester the report of a committee 
dealing with the qoestiQii of fhtivne from 
an economic standpoint. It is snamuuv 
ized as follows: 

1. The importance of the rOle played by 
fatigue and other Inner states of the indi- 
vidual worker. It Is not a monopoly of 
mental work to be Influenced In quantity 
and qurility by the hutinn dlsiicsition. 
For the efficient management and organ- 
isation of factory and office, account most 
be taken of the human elenent Just as 
much as of the material and the machine. 

2. The imjioitance of the reat-paiise. A 
break in the work would seem to 8he<l its 
Influence all around; It eanses a bracing 
excitement that avolda accidents before- 
hsnd and brings on after It a new lease of 
working capacity. More Imporlfint than 
the length of working day seema the length 

of -Tell : the splitting up. the breafclns up» 
of continuous periods of work. 

3. The Importance of the nature of the 

work In modlfj in)? the onset Of fatigue. 
In uniform repetition work causing "sub- 
jective •• feelings of monotony *• object- 
ive " fatigue seems far leas effective than 
in the nerve-tazlna work of attending to a 
loom nr nf labsllna and soldering accu- 
rately in place. 

4. The importance of taking account Of 
and studying fatigue and of adapting ac- 
cordingly the hours of labor In each kind 
of work. 

Professor Muirhead thought it quite 
right, he said, that Lloyd George should 
appeal to the unions to put aside re- 
strictions which, on the whole, were in 
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the interests of a class. But that seemed 
all the more reason why he should keep 
the teaching of science before him and 
iMliat that ft miglit Im vouStHm to eooi- 
bine the health of the industrial elapses, 
on whom Britain's salvation depended, 
with the meeting of present demands. 
Seerataiy Florenoe of the eommittot sug- 
gested that it would be important to find 
out the scientific limit of work, otherwise 
in two months' time the whole 'working 
popolatton might be crippled. 

• • « 

A Deed fob HuiCANrrr. 

While millions may fall in battle, 
humanity's salvation is wrought by a 
few. Jenner and • handful of otiier 
pioneers in the treatment of infectious 
disease have saved many more lives 
than this war can lose. It is with 
peculiar interest, therefore, lliat the 

world will view the act of Mario Davies, 
a young Englishwoman who has been 
working in the pathological lalx>ratories 
of the Ameriean Ambolanee in Paris, 
and chose the dealiest strain of bacilli 
of the dreaded gaseous gangrene to inject 
into her own body in order that a nonnal 
human test might be made of the eflleaey 
of quinine hydrochloride as a remedy. 
The experiment, performed at the immi- 
nent risk of death, was saceessftd. An- 
other disease* one which afflicted the aol- 
dlen in France, has been conqooted* 
* • * 

Electric Dktkctor of Zkppeuns. 

Despite the best efforts of Sir Percy 
fleott, London is still vnlnerablo to 
2^ppelin raids from Germany. Invad- 
ing submarines have been detected by 
microphones at sea in time to repel them. 
Now Dr. Lee de Forest, the wireiees in- 
ventor, has been called to Ix)ndon to ap- 
ply his invention adapting the incandes- 
cent electric light to the detection of a 
faraway airship. By sstttng up several 
microphones in a geometrical arrange- 
ment and equipping them with the incan- 
descent Audion amplifiers, the line of di- 
rection of an approadiing Zeppelin esn 
be calculated by its varying effects on 
the different microphones. A cone of vi- 
bration is detennined, together with tiw 
distance to Ms *pes» tiM fScm^alin pro- 



peller. Then the work of the defensivo 
aeroplanes and airship guns begins. 

• • • 

Mb. Edison on- Pbepakedness. 

By machines, not men, Thomas A. 
Edison declared in his Chicago inter- 
view on Oct 15, potential readinees for 
war may l>e had by this nation. While 
the nations are shooting off large 
amounts of powder on European Iwttle 
ftonts, ImUd here great f actoriee in which 
twice as much powder could be manufac- 
tured. Locate and store away the mate- 
rial, but dont make the powder. Have 
everything ready, so that in case of need 
the factories can begin pro<lucinK it. 
Make shell machines instead of turning 
shells individually on latties. Grease np 
the machines and Stm tiism away, to- 
gether with enormous quantities of steel 
billets. America is the greatest machine 
country in the world. Prepare to turn 
out right along twice as much as is now 
used on the entire European battlefield — 
then don't make it until the time calls for 
the output. Then an enormous number 
of trained officers and drill sergeanto is 
better than a big standing amy. 

* * 4> 

A N'F.w Plant Fertiuzek. 

Food products, their relative values 
and their cost, are factors of such im- 
mense importance to nations' food sap- 
ply at the present moment that the ex- 
periments conducted in the laboratory of 
King's College, London, by Professors 
Bottomley and Rosenheim are of meto 
than ordinary interest. Peat forms the 
basis for the new fertilizing agency that 
is called " humogen." Of recent years 
evidence has accumnlated that the mbst 
important element in soil fertility is the 
bacterial life in the humus — far more 
important, it is claimed, than many of 
the minersl ptent foods in whldi garden- 
ers once placed their faith. The King's 
College experimenters now treat peat in 
such a way as to make it give ott an 
energy of mprecedented potentiaUtyf ea- 
pecially where quick-prowing plants are 
concerned. " Humogen " is said to have 
given excellent resolto to Hie growing of 
wheat and bailey. 
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THE THIRD BALKAN WAR 

Germany's New Quadruple Alliance 

How Bulgaria Defeated the Quadruple Entente^s 
Attempt to Reoonstruct the Balkan League 

Bulgaria allied with Serbia. Oreeee* and Montenegro to declare the First Balkan War 
against Turkey on Sept. 30. 1912; the war wae ended by the Treaty of IxMidon on May 30. 

1913. which conipelled Turkey to grant to her opponents its European territory wcat from 
Midla on the Black Sea to Enos on the Aeg<<an. toKetht-r with Crete. The future of Albania, 
the Aecean Islands, and Mount Athos was l* ft to be decided in future by tbe powers. 

The Second Balkan War aroee en July 29« X913» over the division of territory ccdod to the 
vletoriotn Balkan States. Rmnania Intervened on July lo, i9l.% tu get from Bulgaria an 
extension of her frontier and to Itiiposc poacc. which wjis signed on Aug. 10, 10i:{, In tho 
Treaty of Bucharest. Bulgaria treating with Rumania, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro. By 
Its terms the Rttmano-Bulgarian frontier starts from the Danube above Tartukai, ending on 
the Black Sea aonth of Bkrene. Starting from MOunt Partarlca, the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier 
was fixed alonir the old Tureo-Bulgarian frontier and the watershed between the Varda and 
the Sturma, but leaving to Serbia the upper \alley of the Slniiiinitza, and ending at Mount 
Belashlctsa. The Greco- Bulgarian frontier starts on the crest of the Belashictsa range, end- 
ing at the mouth of the Nestor River on the Aegean Sea. The dissatisfaction arising from 
this narklnff of the frontiers in the Treaty of Bucharest, by which Bulgaria, particularly. 
forMtod Maoedonla with Its largely Buigar population to 8erWa and Ofoaco* bava oooaloned 
her new alliance with Turkey and tbi- Ti-utonic powers and her declaration Of war oa Serbia 
— t a ntamo unt to a war on tbe Quadruple EIntente. 

France's Explanation 

By Rene Raphael Viviani 
FrMfitw of Fttmee 



In addmahig the Prmuh Ckambgr of 

Deputies, which reassembled on Oct. 12, 
1915, Premier Viviani said that Rus- 
sian troops on the next day would be 
fighting alongsxdt French a«td British 
troop$ in the Balkans. France, Great 
Britain, and Rui^sia were in complete ac- 
cord, he said, and ample troops were 
amtUaUo wkhomt wakining any front. 
The Premier's remarks were prompted 
by a resolution of the Finance Commit- 
tee which read: " The committee is con- 
phteed of iho nMcooaitw of a oomphU 
and immediate explanation on the part 
of the Government." The Socialist group 
adopted a similar resolutiotu M. Vivi- 
anft odtfrcM foOamo: 

r[B eonntry, owing to tiie si»vo 
gvents now takinpr place, mu.st be 
informed, and the Government takes 
this opportunity to make n declaration 
of Cte sitaatioB and ita poUey. 



The Balkan question was raised at 
the outset of the war, even before it 

came to the attention of the world. The 
Bucharest Treaty had left in Bulgaria 
profound heattbumings. Neither King 
nor people were resigned to the loss of 
the fruits of their efforts and sacrifices, 
and to the consequences of the unjustifi- 
able war titey had waged upon their 
former allies. 

From the first day the allied Gov- 
ernments took into account the dangers 
of sneh a situation and sought a means 
to remedy it. Their policy has proeeedod 
in the spirit of justice and generosity, 
which has characterized the attitude of 
Grant Britain, Russia, and Italy, as well 
as France. 

We have attempted to re-establish the 
union of the Balkan peoples, and in ac- 
cord with tbom sedc the realisation of 
their principal national aspiratkns. The 
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equilibrium thus obtained by mutual sac- 
rifices really made by each would have 
been the best guarantee of future pcuce. 
Despite constant efforts, fai which Ro^ 
mania, Greece, and Serbia lent their as- 
sistance, we have been unable to obtain 
the sincere collaboration of the Bulga- 
rian Government. The difficulties re- 
specting the negotiations were always at 
Sofia. 

Bulgaria made claims upon her four 
frontiers at the expense of her four 
neighbors. We had hoped that Rumania, 
Greece, and Serbia, to whom magnificent 
perspectives opened elsewhere, would 
consent to the sacrifices, in exchange for 
which they would receive large com- 
pensation. 

As to Turkey, which had thrown iMr- 
self into the arms of Germany, there was 
no need for further consideration. 

Our efforts with Rumania were par- 
tially successful. Rumania, the people of 
which country frequently manifested 
French sympathies, was not unfavorable 
to the re-establishment of the Balkan 
alliance. Her partial mobflixation per- 
mitted her to repulse any threatened ag- 
gression — defend herself apainst all Ger- 
man pressure and observe with the clos- 
est attention events along the frontier, 
both Austrian and Bulgarian. Rumania 
knew, moreover, that only victory on the 
part of the Quadruple Entente could as- 
sure her independence and satisfy her 
national aspirations. 

In their considerate desire to give the 
Bulgarian people satisfaction in their 
aspirations, the powers of the Quadruple 
Entente did not hesitate to ask valiant 
Serbia to make heavy concessions. De- 
spite the cruelty of such a sacrifice, and 
desirous of proving their attadiment to 
the Allies which were oombalinfr for 
their common independence, the Serbian 
people make this extraordinary effort 
and resigned themselves, hoping for com- 
pensations that the victory of the Quad- 
ruple powers would be able to give Serbia 
elsewiiere. 

The equivocal attitude of the Bulga- 
rian Government led the Creek Govern- 
ment to maintain a waiting policy. Our 
diverse proposals received tardy response 
inm the Bulgarian Government, which 



asked for additional details and at the 
same time carried on parallel negotia- 
tions with our enemies. Finally, at the 
moment when the Quadruple Entente in- 
formed Bulgaria of the impKjrtant conces- 
sions Serbia was ready to make King 
Ferdinand signed an accord with Turkey 
and engaged himself definitely with Ger- 
many. 

To our friendly question as to his in- 
tention the response was Bulgarian mobil- 
isation in connection with which the con- 
centration of Austro-German troops on 
the Danube indicated united action 
against Serbia. 

In the presence of this attitude we im- 
mediately declared null and void the ad- 
vantages and guarantees that we had an- 
nounced we wero ready to offer Bulgaria, 
and we have resumed with the other Bal- 
kan States our liberty of action toward 
them. On its side heroic Serbia, whoae 
three successive glorious wars have not 
had the effect of diminishing her courage, 
silently prepared to meet upon two fronts 
the concerted attacks of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Sofia. 

From a moral standpoint and from the 
standpoint of military consequences we 
could not accept the isolation of Serbia, 
and the mpturo of our communications 
with our ally and friend. 

Our action must be energetic in order 
to meet the efforts of our enemies, who 
aro dominated on the western fkont, 
checked on the eastern front, and who 
now try to obtain on a new front, with 
the aid of Bulgaria, a success thus far 
impossible to realiae either In France or 
Russia. 

In order to succor the Serbians we 
must go through Saloniki, and from the 
outset of the Bulgarian mobilisation we 
have conducted negotiations toward that 
end with the President of the Council at 
Athens. These negotiations are most 
natural in view of the definite treaty 
concluded between Serbia and Greece 
after the second Balkan war in the event 
of Bulgarian aggression. 

They say that we are violating the 
neutrality of Greece, and they even dare 
to compare our action to that of Ger- 
many in violating the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, perjuring her aignaturo and plung- 
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ing that noble country into fire and 
bloodshed. The conditions under which 
we wmt to Sftkmiki, the oondltioiis under 

which we debarked, the welcome we re- 
ceived suffice to demonstrate the stupid- 
ity of these accusations. 

This energetic action Great Britain 
■nd France, in accord with their allies, 
have undertaken. Th«y have weighed 
tlie difficulties. 

Our principal preoccupation is the de- 
fense of our front, the liberation of our 
territory by mighty efforts, to which we 
owe the victories already won upon our 
soil with the valorous support of our he- 
roic allies, with our forces, sacrifices, 
and our blood. No Governments could 
do otherwise in a duty so tragic, hot so 
simple. 

But without weakening our front, we 
have the further task of fulfilling duties 
nUdi our intwest and our hnome inqpose 
upon US. We are in fall aceosd with the 



General in Chief of the French armies. 
The understanding between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and FVanee is 
complete, and I cannot better express it 
than in the followinpr form, namely, from 
now France and England, in accord with 
their allieo, are completely a g re e d to go 
to the aid of Serbia to the extent she 
has asked our aid, and to assure to the 
profit of Serbia, Greece, and Rumania 
reqwet for tiie Treaty of Bucharest, of 
which we are the guarantors. The Brit- 
ish Government and the French Govern- 
ment are in accord upon the importance 
of effectives conforming to tiie advice of 
their military authorities. Russia has 
decided to join with her allies to help the 
Serbian people, and tomorrow her troops 
win fight alongside of ours. 

Gontlpmen, wo have done our duty to- 
ward our allies. Never has an accord 
been more direct and more complete be- 
twem allies, and never have we had 
greater confidence hi a eommeii vietovy. 



Britain's Explanation 

By Sir Edwaid Grey 
Britfth Swrvtwnt o/ 8taU /er Fore^ Affain 



The diplomatic rather than the mili- 
tery »ide of the eituation was the eub- 
i«et of Sir Bdward €tr&i^B atatmnent relo- 
tive to the Balkan situation which hr de- 
livered on Oct, 14, 1915, to the Home of 
CommonM, Be aaid: 

IPBOPOSB to confine myself to a r6- 
sumc of our diplomatic objects since 
the war. At the outset we desired 
that the war should not spread, and in 
common with our alliee we assured Tur- 
key that if she remained neutral Turkey 
and Turkey's territory should not suffer. 
This situation was completely changed 
by tiie entrance of TuAny Into the war, 
and all obligations on Ihe part of tiie 
Allies then ceased. 

We and our allies then concentrated 
upon seenring an agreement among the 
Balkan States, and we used all our influ- 
ence to secure an accord. Unfortunately, 
the feeling in the Balkans is not one of 
onloii, hot of diviaieB. It was dear 



nothing but a decisive, preponderating 
advantage for the Allies would have en- 
aUed ns to seeave a peli^ of ontsa. 

We were given to understand in the 
course of the negotiations that except 
with regard to Thrace the central pow- 
ers had offered to Bulgaria more to 
secure hor neutrality than the Allies 
could in fairness offer. The promises 
which induced Bulgaria to declare war 
were given by the central powers at 
the expense of her neigrhbors and with- 
out any corresponding advantage to 
them. 

We have remained fhtoaghoiil on 

friendly relations with Rumania, who 
has favored the policy of a Balkan 
union. 

It Is the policy ef bringing about a 

Balkan war that tiie sovereigns and Gov- 
ernments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Bulgaria — the sovereigns and the 
OefvetBrnenta— have an eceed e d in amry« 
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inp into effect. Wc were (riven to under- 
stand that in order to secure a Balkan 
union there were eei^^da cooceesions Bul- 
garia would require* eepeeially in Thrace 

and Macedonia. 

The Allies were ready to do all in 
th^ power to secure these for Bulgaria, 
but to obtain the consent of Serbia and 
Greece it was an essential preliminary 
that Bulgaria take sides with the Allies 
against Turkey. In other wwrds, if Bul- 
garia was to realize her hopes and as- 
pirations she must co-operate in a coni- 
mon cause in which the hopes apd as- 
pirations <rf other neighboring States 
were engaged. 

It will be enough to say that these 
reasonable hopes and aspirations were, 
in the main, founded upon opportunity 
to peoples of the same race, the same 
sentiment.s, and the same relipion to join 
themselves to a State under a Govern- 
ment most akin to them. 

Sir Edivard praised the skill and cour- 
age with which Serbia had turned upon 
her foes and driven them out of her coun- 
try OS one o/ the mttttandinff featuree of 

the war. Once affaiii, he faid, fhc rriaia 
teas upon Serbia and she was meeting it 
with the eante eplendid courage. The en- 
try of Bulgaria made a great difference 

in the situation and raised the qtir.^tinn 
of treaty obligations between Greece and 
Serltttu 

Regardmg the attituio of Greece, he 



referred to the statements made by For- 
mer Premier Venizelos and the new 
Grecian Fremier, M, Zaimiet and said it 
must be obvious that the vUereete of 
Greece and Srrbia were noie one. In the 
long run, he said, they must stand or fall 
together. Through Greek territory alone 
eould assistance be sent to SeHna, and 
that this assistance teas welcome was 
sufficiently proved by the reception ac- 
corded the aUied troope. Great Britain 
was giving Serbia all the help in her 
power, freely and unconditunuMy. He 
continued: 

In view of the treaty between Greece 

and Serbia, how can there be any other 
attitude on the part of Greece toward the 
assistance of fered through her to Serbia? 
In the steps taken we acted in Hie closest 
co-operation with France, and the co- 
operation of Russian troops is promised 
as soon as they can be made available. 

SerUa is fightog for her natimial ex- 
istenco, and with her tJie strugjfle is just 
now intense and acute, but the struggle is 
one and the issue is one, in whatever 
theatre of war Ughting ia taking place. 
All the -■Mlies are f^ghtinp: for national 
existence, and for all who are fighting 
the same issues arise. It is a fight for 
the right to live not under the shadow of 
Prussian militarism, which does not ob- 
serve the ordinary rules of humanity in 
war» and to leave n» free from the n«n- 
ance of oppression. 



Tsar Ferdinand and the Opposition Leaders 



The following telegravi from The Lon- 
don Daihf Telegraph's special correspon- 
dent at Milan, dated Sept, 24, appeared 
in tJuU newapaper on Oct, 6, 1915: 

ITALY is in close touch with her 
Balkan neighbors, and now it is the 
general belief that Bulgaria means 
to attack Serbia as soon as her mobili- 
sation is concluded, and that Tsar Ferdi- 
nand has resolutely thrown off his mask, 
and shows himself what he really is — 
namely, a Hungarian olScer who boldly 
champions the cause of Austria and Ger- 
many, even in face of a sturdy warning 



from independent Bulgarians, who have 
spoken threats of revolution in his own 
palace. 

''Mind jrour own head; I shall mind 

mine," arc the words which he spoke to 
M. Stambulivski last Friday, when he 
received five Opposition members who 
had come to warn him of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself and 
the nation. 

The Corriere della Sera today pub- 
lishes a long wire tnm its special cor- 
respondent, Signor Civinini, at Sofia, with 
full and graphic details of this now his- 
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toric meeting. In order to give these de- 
tails tiM ooRwpondent had to ctom into 
Serbia and wire his dispatch from Niah. 
The five members, MM. Gm^shoff, Da- 
noff, Malinoflf, Zanoff, and Stambuliv- 
dd, w«fre received by the King in the 
Red Room at the Royal Palace, and 
chairs had been placed for them around 
a big table. The King entered tiie room, 
aeeompuiied by Prince Boris, the heir 
apparent, and his Secretary, M. Boh- 
covitch. " Be seated, gentlemen," said 
the King, as he eat down hhnaelf as if 
for a very quiet talk. His Secretary- took 
a seat at a table a little apart to take 
notes, but the conversation immediately 
became so heated and rapid that he was 
unable to write it down. 

The first to speak was M. Malinoff, 
leader of the Democratie Party, who 
said: 

The policy adopted bjr the Ooveranent 

III one of adventure tending to throw Bul- 
garia into iUc arms of (lormany, and driv- 
ings her to a tt.uk .Serbia. TtilM policy is 
contrary to tl»e aspimtionH. CiM'Hiik. and In- 
tereets of the country, and if the Gov- 
enunent obstinately contintiee In this way 
It will provoke disturtianees of the sreat- 
est gravity. 

It was the first alliisioR to the possiba- 

Ity of a revolution, but the Kinp: listened 
without flinching. M, Malinoff con^ 
eluded: 

For these reasons we befj your Majesty, 
aftar taavlnig vainly asked the Govem< 
meat, to convoke the Cbamber isnawtf > 
atcly. and wo asic this convocation tor Ike 
precise object of <«aving the country from 
danpi'i'His aiU'-n Mires Ijy the CormatlOB 
Of a coiilition Ministry. 

The King remained silent, and, with • 
nod, invited M. Stambulivski to speak. 

M. Stambulivski is the leader of the 
Agrarian Party, a man of sturdy rustic 
appearance, aocostomed to speak oot his 
nmid boldly, and exctHMlin^'ly popular 
among the peasant population. He grew 
up himself as a peasant, and wore the 
laborer^ blouse op till very recently. Ho 
stood up, and, looking the King straight 
in the face, said in a resolute tone: 

In the nam«> of every farmer in Bul- 
garia I add to what M. Malinoff haa just 
•aid, that the Bulgarian people hold you 
peratmally responsible more than your 
GevenunsBt for the disastrous adventure 
ot ma* If a similar adventure were to be 
repeated now its gravity tMs Uom would 



be Irreparable. The rcBponslblllty would 
once more full on >oui polii\, which is 
contrary to the wHfare ut mir country, 
and tbe nation would not hesit.ite to call 
you persaoaUy to acoounu That there 
may be no mistake as to the real wishes 
of the country, I present to your Majsety 
my country's demand in writing. 

He handed the King a letter contam- 
ing tbe resolution voted by the Agra- 
rians. The King read it, and then turned 
to M. Zanoff , leader of the Radical Demo- 
crats, and asked him to speak. M.Zanoff 
did so, speaking very slowly and im- 
pressively, and also looking the King 
straight in the face: 

Bire. T had sworn never again to set 

tool hisUle yo\ir palace, and U I came to- 
day. It Is bec.iuse the Interests of my 
( (nintry :ire ril>iAe p(r.-<oiial questions, and 
have compelled me. Your Majesty may 
reed what X have to »:iy m this letter, 
which I aubmit to you in behalf of our 
party. 

He handed the letter, and the King read 

it and still remained silent. Then he 
said, turning to his former Prime Minis- 
ter and ablest politician: * Goeshoff, it 
is now your turn to speak.** ILChieshoff 

got up and said : 

I also am fully in accord with what M. 
BtamhttltvskI has just aalU. No matter 
how severe his words may have been In 
their simple, unpolished frankness, which 
Ignores tbe ordinary formaUtles of eti- 
quette, they cntlrel>- »>xpresi.« our unani- 
mouse opinion. We all. iui repreacntlPR 
the Opposition, consider the present policy 
of the Oovemment eontrary to the aenU' 
ni. nts and the interesta of the countrr 
l)^a\i»o by drlvlntf it to make comnjou 
cause with Germany It make.s us thO 
enemies of Russia, which was our dellv- 
•rer, and the adventure taito whieh we 
are thus thrown conpremlssa ovr tntarob 
We disapprove most aheolutely of such 
a policy, and we also ask that the Cham- 
ber be convolved and a Ministry formed 
With the eo>operatlmi of an parties. 

After M. Gueahoff, the former Pre- 
mier M. Daneff also spoke and associ- 
ated himself with what had already been 
said. 

The King remained still silent for a 
while. Then he also stood up and said: 

Gentlemen, I have listened to your 
threats and will refer them to the Presi- 
dent Of the Council of Mlnistera that he 
may know and decide what to do. 

All present bowed, and a chilly silence 
followed. The King had evidently taken 
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the frank warning given him as a threat 

to him personally, and he walked up and 
down nervously for a while. Prince 
Boris turned aside to talk with the Sec> 
retary, who had resumed taking notes. 

The Kinp: continued pacinpr to and fro, 
evidently very nettled. Then, approach- 
ing M. Zanoff, and as if to change the 
conversation, he asked him for news 
about this season's harvest. M. Zanoff 
abruptly replied: 

Your ^^aJc■st^• knows that we hare not 
come lit'ie to talk about the harvist, but 
Of Bomethlns far more important at pr«s- 
ent* namelFi tb« policy of your Govern- 
ment, which is on the point of ruining our 
country. We can on no accnunt approve 
a policy that is anti-Russian. If the 
Crown and M. Radoslavoff persist in 
their policy wc shall not answer for the 
coRseaocncoB. We havo not desired to 
seek oot thoae reaponstbte for the dfraster 

of 101.'!, Vicf.'iusf olhf-r gravi' cviijts 
been prc-c-lpitated, but It was a disasur 
due to criminal folly. It must not b<- re- 
peated by an attacic on Serbia by Bul- 
garia, as seems contemplated by M. Ra- 
dosl.ivoff, and which, ai'ording to all ap- 
pearances, has the approval of your Maj- 
esty. It would be a premeditated crime, 
and deserve to be punl.«hed. 

The King hesitated a moment, and 
then held out his hand to M. Zanoff, 
aayittg: "All right; at all events, I 
thank you for your frankne.«s." Then 
approaching M. Stambulivski, be repeat- 
ed to him his qnestion about the har- 
veat. 

M. Stambulivski, a:; a simple peasant, 
at first allowed himself to be led into 
discussion of this secondary matter, and 
had ttcpressed the hope tliat the pnK 

hibition on the export of cereals would 
be removed, when he suddenly remem- 
bered, and said: 

Bat this U not the moment to speak of 
these thi t*. X araln repeat to your 

Majesty th.-.: the country does not want a 

policy of adventure, whirli cost it so dear 
In lULS. It was your own policy, too. 



Uef->n> i;ti;5 we thought you were a great 
diplomatiat, but alnce then we have acen 
what frufta your diplomacy bear*. Tea 

took ad van tape of all the loopholes in the 
Constitution to direct the country ac- 
conllii^ iM >our own \icw.s. Your Min- 
isters are nothing; you alone are the au- 
thor of this policy, and yoa will have to 

bear the responsibility. 

The King replied frigidly " The pol- 
icy which I have decided to follow is tiiat 
vrhich I consider the bcii for the wel- 
fare of the rountry." 

" It is a policy that will only bring 
nlsfortiiney*' replied the sturdy Agrarian. 
** It wlU lead to fresh catastrophes and 
compromise not only the future of our 
country but that of your dynasty, and 
may cost you your head.'' 

It wa.'; as bold a saying- as ever was 
uttered before a King, and Ferdinand 
looked astonished at the peasant who 
was thiia q»eakiiiir to him. Ha said: "Do 
not mind my head; it is already old; 
rather mind your own," ha added, with 
a disdainful smile, as he tamed away. 

M. Stambulivski retorted: " My head 
matters little. Sire. What matters more 
is the good of our country." 

The King paid no more attention to 
him, and took M. Gueshoff and M. 
Danoff apart, who a^ain insisted on 
convoking the Chamber, and assured him 
that If. RadoalavofTs Government would 
be in a minority. They also referred to 
the Premier's oracular utterances. 

" Ah! " said the King, "has Radosla- 
voff spoken to yoa 7 And what haa he 
said?" 

** He has said," replied the leaders, 
"that Bulgaria would march with Ger- 
many and attadc Serbia." 

The King made a vague gesture, and 
then said: " Oh« I did not know! 

The ineidrato d this famous interview 
are banning to be gradually known in 
Sofia, and have created a deep impres- 
sion in political circles. 
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Russia's Ultimatum 



By SiTjiius Suzoiioff 
Buaaian Minivlcr of Foreign Affairs 



Sergius Sazonoff, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made this statement to 
The Associated Press correspondent at 
P^trograd on OcL s, 191$: 

THE situation in the Balkans is very 
£mve. The whole Russian Nation 
if aroused by the unthinkable 
treaeliery of Ferdinand and his Govern- 
ment to the Slavic cause. Bulgaria owes 
her independence to Russia,* and yet 
seems willing now to become a vassal of 
Rusia't enemies. In her attitude toward 
Serbia, wlien Serbia is fighting for her 
very existence, Bulgaria puts herself in 
a class with Turkey. We do not believe 
that the Bulgarian people sympathise 
with the action of their niler. Therefore 
the Allies are disposed to give them 
time for reflection. 

If tiiey persist in tbrir preeent treach- 
erous course they must answer to Russia. 
An ultimatum has not been presented 
yet, but I presume one will be within a 
siiort time* 

It was announced at Pctrograd on Oct. 
3. 1915, that the Russian Minister at So- 
fia had been requested to hand M. Rado- 
tAavofft ihm BtdgaHan Prime MiittBter, 
th9 foUowh^ note: 

Events which are taking place in Bul- 
garia at this moment give evidence of 
the definite decision of King Ferdinand's 

•The words of M. Sazonoff. " Bulgaria owes 
her Independenco to Ktissia. " iff< i i<> the 
fact that when, on Oct. 5, 1906, the sover- 
•Igatr of Auatrla-Runganr was eatended over 
Bosnia and Herxegovina. Bulgaria lisvliiV baca 
Informed by Russia of what Vienna was oon- 
templating straiKhtwuy (1<h tared hcraclf In- 
dependent of Turkey. Until thi> second Balkan 
war of June and July. lOl.t. Ruaala looked 
upon Bulgaria as tiie one Balkan State beat 
calculated to extend Slavism In the peninsula 

urultT Russian guidance. Tlio ambition of 
Ferdinand to donninntc the Halkans after the 
defeat of the Turks in the first Balkan war, 
1012-18, and bis aisnlns of an offensive treaty 
with AQstrla-Haagaiir In order to realfae 
thn»r> nmhitions tumsd RllSSla against Bul- 
garia rind encounifed Ramanla to invade Bul- 
garia the moment the latter a t tac fc ed Serbia 
and Oreece. 



Government to place the fate of its coun- 
try in the hands of Germany. The 
presence of German and Austrian officers 
at the Ministry of War and on the atafCs 
of the army, the concentration of troops 
in the zone horderin); on Serbia, and the 
extensive financial support accepted from 
our enemies by tlie Sofia Gahinet no 
longer leave any douht a.s to the object 
of the present military preparations of 
Bulgaria* 

The powers of the Entente, who hava 

at heart the realization of the aspira- 
tions of the Bulgarian people, have on 
many occasions warned M. Radoslavoff 
that any hostile act against Serbia would 
be considered as directod apainst them- 
selves. The assurances given by the head 
of the Bulgarian Cabinet in reply to 
these warnings are contradicted by facts. 

The representative of Russia, bound to 
Bulgaria by the imperishable memory of 
her liberation from the Turldsh yoke^ 
cannot sanction by his presence prepara- 
tions for fratricidal aggression against a 
Slav and allied people. 

The Rossian If inister has therefore m- 
ccived orders to leave Bulfraria with all 
the staffs of the legation and the Con- 
sulates if the Bulgarian Government does 
not within twenty-four hoars openly 

hroak with the enemies of the Slav cause 
and of Russia, and docs not at once pro- 
ceed to send away the officers belonging 
to the armies of States who are at war 
with the powers of the Entente. 

ALLIES' ULTIMATUM. 

The circumfifanres v^hich af'evdcd the 
presentation of the notes of the Entente 
powere to Bvlgaria are set forth In an 
official communication received on Oct, 
7, 1915, nf Paris, from Sofia. This an- 
nouncement, filed in Sofia by tho cor- 
respondent of tho Havao Nom Ajreney, 
was issued by the Bulgarian Government 
before it made replff to the notes. Tho 
statement follows: 

On Monday [Oct. 4] between 4 and 6 
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o'clock in the afternoon the President 
of the Council received a visit from the 
wprcMntatiTM of France, Rtwsia, and 
Great Britain. The first two prcsmted 
notpp, not identical, of the character of 
ultimata, in which, giving a forced inter- 
pretation of the armed neotrality pro- 
claimed by Bulgaria and of the object 
of Bulgaria's mobilization, it was in- 
sisted, under threats of the rupture of 
diplomatie relations^ ti»t Bulgaria break 
off openly within twenty-four houra its 
relations vnth the central powers and 
send away the German and Austrian 
<^ieen iaid to be anMmg the itaff a 
of the different Bulgarian armies. 

The representative of Great Britain 
presented a verbal note declaring that 
Great Britain would break with Bulgaria 
if hostilities should occur in the Balkans 
as the result of Bulprarian mobilization. 

In consequence of the absence of in- 
•truetione, the representative of Italy 



Bulgaria's 

An Associated Press dispatch dated 
at Pctrograd on Oct. 8, 1915, reported: 

BULGARIA'S reply to the Russian 
ultimatum was transmitted in the 

Bulgarian language, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Russian is the tradi- 
tional tongue in intercourse among the 
Slavic countries. The message was so 
badly garbled in transmission lhat the 
Foreign Office has not been able ac- 
curately to reconstruct the text, although 
extraordinary efforts have beoi made and 
the message has been repeated by send- 
ing points. 

The message is described here as ** bold 
to the verge of insoleiice." In substance, 
Bulgaria denies German officers are in 
the staffs of the Bulgarian armies, but 
says that if they are present that fact 
concerns only Rtdgaria, which reserves 
the right to invite whomsoever she likes. 
Regarding acceptance of financial assist- 
ance from Germany, Bulgaria maintains 
the right to make loans wherever she 
pleases. As to the demand that relations 
be broken with the "enemies of Slav- 



has not yet joined his colleagues in this 

action. 

The Bulgarian Government today will 

hand to the representatives three notes, 
not identical, in which it will explain 
the spirit of armed neutrality of Bul- 
garia, while pointing out the danger that 
may arise from fresh encouragement 
given to Serbia. Rejectinp cateporically 
the accusation relative to the pretended 
presence of German and Austrian 
officers in the Bulgarian Army, it will 
declare it cannot drive away o&icera 
who do not exist. 

At the same time the Government will 
present a response to two preceding 
notes of the Entente powers, of which 
their representatives have been advised 
throu^ the French Minister. 

The Bulgarian Government purposes 
to publish a Green Book on the conversa- 
tions and negotiations with the powers 
of the Quadruple Entnte. 



Defiance 

dom," the Bulgarian Government asserts 
it is its privilege to choose friends to 
suit itself and Join with any group it pre- 
fers. 

The general tenor of the reply is such 
as to indicate that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment has no objection to withdrawal 
from Sofia of such foreign diplomatists 

as disprove its conduct. 

BULGARIA'S MANIFESTO. 

A dispatch from Berlin of Oct. S, lOln, 
tranamitted by wireless to Sayville, 
N, Y.: 

The Frankfurter Zeitung asserts that 
the Bulgarian Government has issued a 
manifesto to the nation announcing its 
decision to enter the war on the side of 
the central powers. This manifesto, as 
quoted from the Frankfurter Zeitung by 
the Overseas News Agency, states that 
Bulgaria would commit suicide if Fhe did 
not align herself with Germany and her 
allies. 

The manifesto^ as given out by the 
news agency, follows: 

The central powers have promlssd us 
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parts of Serbia, creating an Austro-Hiil- 
Kartan border line, which Is ahKoluti-ly 
iMceHary for Bulsarla'a Independence ot 
the Berblana. 

We do n"t l>o!levc In the prr>misef< of the 
Quadruple Knf>-nte. Italy, one <>f the 
AUivs. treficluToiixly hroke ti<r treaty of 
thirty-three years. We believe In Ger- 
many, which la fii^tlni: the whole world 
to fulfill her treaty with Austria. 

Bulgaria must fIsTit at the victors' side. 
Th«- Ormans nm! A\iHtro-'HunKarlans are 
victorious on all fronts. Russia soon will 
have collai«sid mtlrcly. Thin will come 
the turn of France, Italy, and Serbia. 
Bulgaria would commit auldde If she did 
not flsht on the side ot the central pow- 
ers, which offer the only po.ssibllUy of 
renlizlnK hor d< »ire tor ttnlOD Of all Bul- 
garian p. i.ipU s. 

The news agency says further: 

The manifesto to the people, which !• 

not only a liiBtorlcftl document but eOn<* 
tains valuable material in regard to Bul- 
garian politics and economics, states that 
Russia, Is tlghtlns for Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles, Great Britain to destroy 
Germany's competition. Prance for Alsace 
and Ix>rraine, and the Other allies to rob 
foreign countries. The central powers 
are fiKhting to defend property and as- 
sure peaceful progress. 

The loyal neutrality maintained by Bul- 
garia has been advantageous up to the 
present time, the manifesto saya. and it 
Is only now that military and economic 
preparations have been completed. 

The manifesto statee that Serbia, the 
worst enemy of Bulgaria, has oppressed 
the purely Bulparlan population of Mace- 
donia In the most barbarous manner, the 
male population being compelle«l to die 
for Serbia's cause, the wonrten being out- 
raged, and the rtvers rurnilng red with 
blood. 

The Amsterdam correspondent of Reu- 
ter't Telegram Company on Oct. 9 »ent 
further extracts from the manifesto w- 
sttrd by Piihjnria as publishrd by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. The correspondent 
wyg the document, which purpcrU to e»- 
plain the dceitien ef King Ferdinand and 



WAR tn 



Pn wicr Radoalavoff to join the central 
I'oiccra, fiUii ceven cchtmnc in the lurwa- 
paper. It is stated that the manifccto 
has been ividrh/ cirrulnt ed. 

Defending Bulgaria's adoption of a 
pdiey of ** atrong and Unfol neutraiitif,*' 
states the e»nrc$pondent, the document 
eaye : 

In the beginnintr none eonld foreMe 
how events would develop and which gidft 
v?ould be victorious. If the Government 
had resolved to participate in the great 
war it night have committed the fault 
of joining the side that would have been 
beaten, and thus jeopardize the existence 
of the present Bulgarian Empire. Neu- 
trality haa enabled ue to brin? the mili- 
tary material and preparedness of oor 
army to such a pitch as never before haa 
been reached. 

A copy of the manifeete of King Ferdi- 
nand to the Bnlgarinns reached London 
on Oct. 16, 1915. The manifesto implies 
that Bulgaria hae no quarrel with the 
Entente powers. It explains that they, 
rice Germay)}!, n-rrr prepared to (jive Ihd- 
garia the greater part of Macedonia. It 
eontinuee: 

Our treacherous neighbor, Serbia, alone 
remained inflexible in the face of the ad- 
vice of her friends and allies. Far from 
listening to their counsels, Serbia, in ani* 
mosity, stupidly attarkefl our territory, 
and our brave troops have been forced to 
fight for liie defense of their own soiL 

In emehteioni King Ferdinand eaye: 
The European wnr is nearinp a close. 
The victorious army of the central em- 
pires in Serbia are advancing rapidly. 
We command our valiant army to drive 
the enemy from the limits of our king- 
dom and crush this felon neighbor. We 
shall fight the Serbs at tiie *«*me time as 
the brave armies of the central empiree. 



Greece and Bulgaria 



GREECE MOBILIZES. 

At a session in the Oreek Chamber on 
Sept. 80, 1915, Premier Venizelos char- 
aeterixed the eummons to the colore of 
Bulgaria** forces a grave menace to 
peace, and virtually called on that power 



to demobHize. The late Premier Gou- 

naria, amid qreaf enthia^iattm, cxteiided 
unreserved support to the Government's 
policy and the Houee ratified ti^ decree 
of national mobiliznfinn and authorixd a 
war loan of $30,000,000. Aa eoon os the 
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Chamber had assembled Premier Veni- 
mIo« mounted the trihune and made the 
follotving declaration: 

IN September of last year I explained 
to fhe House fhe policy of fhe Qntk 
Govornment toward the international 
situation as created by the European war. 
In February last we considered that the 
time had come to elumge that attitude, 
but, having disagreed with the Crown, 
the Cabinet resigned. 

After the recent elections, having 
again been called to power, I ooneidered 
in view of the great changes that have 
taken place meanwhile in the interna- 
tional situation that we should return 
to oar original policy; bat this normal 
situation was suddenly distoibed by the 
Bulgarian general mobilization, to which 
measure Greece could make but one re- 
ply—by ordering mdbiUsatioa likewise. 

I most infbrm the Hoase that after 

these two measures reassuring assur- 
ances were given by both sides. M. Rad- 
oslavoff, the Bulgarian Premier, declared 
to oar Minister in Sofia that Bulgaria's 
mobilization had no purpose of attack 
either against us or our ally, Serbia, but 
was necessitated by Bulgaria's propinqui- 
ty to the Uieatre of war and the object 
was to enable Bulgaria to maintain a pol- 
icy of armed neutrality. We replied that 
so long as such was the significance of 
tiie Bulgarian mobilisation our own must 
not be considered as having any other ob- 
ject than the same armed neutrality. 

Despite these assurances, however, the 
situation must stUI be considered grave. 

Modern mobilization means SUdi a Seri- 
ous dislocation of the country's financial 
and social life and entails such enormous 
eoependfture that it cannot long be eon^ 
tinned without serious danger to peace, 
and this danger is all the greater when 
one of the mobilized States does not con- 
ceal the fact that territorial statutes es- 
tablished by treaty between her and 
neighboring States are not considered 
worthy of respect. 

I do not say this to depict tlie situation 
as being darker than it is in reality, but 
may not conceal the real state of affairs 
.from the nation, for although everybody 
in Greece desires peaee I know well tiie 



incomparable spirit of self-sacrifice with 
which the Greek Nation under arms is 
ready to defend both the country's terri- 
tory and the nation's vital interests and 
oppose any attempt of any one Balkan 
State to acquire for itself a preponder- 
ant position which would put an end to 
the political and moral fndependenee of 
the rest. Nevertheless, I should be hap- 
py if the quieting assurances given by 
the Governments of both the mobilized 
Balkan States should be fbUowed by tho 
simultaneous and prompt recall of mo- 
bilization and thus avert danger to peace. 

The Premier's speech was received 
with prolonged applause by the whole 

House and galleries. M. Gounaris, as 
leader of the major Opposition, rose and 
in a few words stated that his party ap- 
proved botii the mobilization and otiier 
measures adopted by the Government, 
and in such matters Greeks of all parties 
were entirely as one. 

VENIZELOS RESIGNS. 
An Athena dieptUeh to the Havae 

Agency, dated Oct. 6, 1915, said: 

Premier Venizelos has resigned,* the 
King having informed him that he was 
unaUe to support the policy of Ids Min- 
istry. 

After Premier Veniselos, in a session 
which laeted till 4:30 o'eleek on Oct. 6, 

• Thts was the second time -within n few 
months that Premier Venizelos had resigned 
beci-jpo f'f ilisftKPeement with the King, who 
is a brother-in-law of tb« German Emperor 
and haa steadily oppoaed M. Venlaeloa's pol- 
icy of co-operation with the Entente Allies. 
Following his former resignation general elec- 
tions were held In Greece and his party waa 
returned to power by a decUlve majority. 

VenlseiM was recalled by the Klmr, with 
whom lie Reeled a eompromlae and asaia 
1>eeame Premier. 

King Constnntine has Insisted throughout 
the present crisis that Greece's treaty of allU 
ance with Serbia was abrogated by the Ser- 
bians In Qttetijas ooiicwMlmia to Bulgaria. 
The order to tnobltlse the forces of the na- 
tlon, Issued on Sept. 30. was sifrru.i hy tlio 
monarch with undisguised reluctance after 
M. Venizelos had had an aU<day coafersnee 
with him. During the coafermce It became 
rumored In Athens that the Cabinet had re- 
signed, nnfl the report caused Intense indigna- 
tion amnnp the crowds which had gathered 
before the P'orcign Office and the newspaper 
bulletin boards to await news of the latest 
derelopmenta 
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191 n, had explained to the Chan^tw of 
Deputies the circumataneea eonneeted 
vnUt tk» ttatding of aUied troopt at 5*- 
iMtkif the Chamber patted a voU of em- 

fidenee in the Government. The vote wa3 
142 to 102, with thirteen membera not 
votinff, 

Anewering proteatt made by the Oj)po- 
eition "in the name of Ffrllrvism " 
against the occnjxition of Greek territory 
by foreign troope, the Premier gave a 
fnmk tseposition of the attitude of the 
Gorrrnmmt , after xrhirh he invited full- 
est discussion of the foreign policy of 
Greece, He eaid: 

Some time has passed since the Entente 
powers have made requests of Greece. 
Today they ask nothing but this — they 
who offer Serbia, Greece's ally, succor in 
the event of circumstances which would 
require Greece herself, under her alli- 
ance, to give Serbia help. Great nations 
may with impunity treat treaties as 
scraps of paper. For smaller countries 
such a policy would be suicidal. 

The HfUdeBt disorder broke eut. A» 
reported The Associated Press, the 
Premier ftueeeeded in domirutf iiifj the sit' 
uation, his voice rising above the tumtdt 
and the elang of the hell. He cried: 

We h:iv.» a treaty with Serbia. If we 
are honest we will leave nothinj? undone 
to insure its fuUillment in letter and 
Spirit. Only if we are rogues may we 
find excuses to avoid our obligations. 

" TO THE LAST DRACHMA." 

In a statement to The Asuoriafrd Preaa 
correspondents just before his resigna- 
tion M, Venbieloe eeM: 

One thing is absolutely oertain; 
Greece will abide by the terms of her 
alliance with Serbia, not only in letter 
but in spirit, to the last man and the 
last drachma. More, the Greco-Serbian 
treaty foresaw only the possibility of a 
Balkan war. When it was made, none 
eould predict the premnt European con- 
flict with all its widespread complica- 
tions. But the spirit of the alliance 
was one of mutual defense, and because 
the dangers threatening our ally in> 
creased with unforeseen conditions there 
is no excuse for hiding behind the ver- 
biage of the treaty to escape the respou- 
sibility of our pledge. 



Though the entire available forces of 
the general empires be added to those 
of Bulgaria in an attempt to crush 
Serbia, Greece will unflinchingly remain 
true to her passed word. The honor of 
Greece is at stake. You may be certain 
it will not be betrayed. 

Nor, indeed, has there evcar been at 
the bottom the slightest wavering about 
the Greek people respecting their re- 
sponsibility to enter the war In defense 
of their ally under the terms of alliance, 
although every desperate effort has been 

made to becloud the issue. 

The spectacle of part of her press 
subservient to foreign influences has 
shamed and humiliated Greece. A peo- 
ple so eager to read — so much so that 
every bootblack, while he shines your 
shoes, is reading a book or newqiaper— 

has been temporarily confused hy an in- 
spired and venal propaganda. But the 
feeling of loyalty to our national obli- 
gatimiB has never for a moment been 
really affected. 

What Greece has said she will do, she 
w^ill do. She i«j ready to fight, and, if 
Serbia needs her, she will fight. 

Respecting the landing of French 
troops at Saloniki, there is but one thing 
to be said — we have protested, of course, 
for we have wished to remain neutral in 
this European struggle, and we wish it 
now, if it were consistent with our righta 
and duties. But the Greek people can- 
not war on France, and would not if they 
could. 

What France has done for Greece no 
Greek can forget. Gomes now France, 
asking nothing of Greece, declaring cate- 
gorically her sole intention to be to .'^up- 
port Greece's ally in the case of a need 
wherein Greece herself would be bound 
to support her neighbor. It is some- 
thing offered, not something asked. In- 
deed, since I have been Premier, I may 
say quite frankly that the Sntente hat 
asked not one concession of Greece. 

Therefore, when France gives every 
guarantee respecting the integrity of 
Greece, when France's motives for land- 
ing troops on Greek soil are explained 
as in the nature of accompH.shing the 
very purpose of Greece's treaty of al-- 
lianoe with Serbia, we can tee no reason 
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Line Held by the Allied Attacking Forces at Gallipoli on Oct. 15, 1915. 

v?hy Greece should resist what she can- of the dream, which sleeps in the heart 

not help and what ultimately cannot fail of every true Greek, has been held out 

to be to her advantage. to her without conditions. 

It must not be forgotten that, while For centuries the Greeks have wanted 

Jio sacrifice has been asked of Greece two things — a free and united Greece and 

to which her international oblitrations freedom for Greeks wherever they might 

do not already impel her, the realization be. The former we have gained with 
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blood, heroism, and sacrifice, extended 
over thirty centuries. The latter, in a 
larger degree than we couid hope to 
achievo maided for centuries to come, 
perhaps, is suddenly made possible to us. 

Whoever thinks what it would mean to 
Greece that those of our blood line on the 
opposite shore may one day soon eoaio 
under our flap cannot be indifferent to 
the realization of a frreater (Ireece for 
which we are asked to pay nothing bsto 
the keeping of our pledged word, to which 
our honor binds us in any ra«o. This is 
the position of Greece today, which I am 
more glad to make clear to America bo- 
caoae I have just been approached by 
William Hamilton of New York with a 
most generous offer of assistance for 
Greek refugees on bebalf of tiie Anier^ 
ican Mercy and Belief Committee. 

That help should he offered from Amer> 
ica at this juncture is a source of moat 
sincere joy to me. For don't forget that 
I am a Cretan. I remember the war for 
the liberty of Crete. No Greek, certainly 
no Cretan, could ever forget, whatever 
the destinies of Greece may be in the war 
upon which she is now enibarked, that her 
debt to America is and will be unpayable. 

A NEUTRAL CABINET. 

On Oct. 10, 1915, thr Creek Chnmhcr 
was informed by Premier Zaimu, who 
weeeeded Premier Venixehe, forming a 
new CabvMt in agrremenf vnth King Cov- 
§tanHne, tn order the better to as^sure the 
viial interesta of Greece, her neutrality 
"yiiU for the preteni 6s armed,** eaye a 
Renter dispatch from Atkmie, The Pre- 
mier added that fhr future course of the 
Ministry would be adapted to meet events 
ae they occurred, ami e9preeeed the belwf 
that the Gavemment'e course had the 
support of the people. In reply, Fermer 
Premier Vcnizelos said: 

No one could wish to create internal 
difficulties in the country in view of the 
present extremely critical situation. The 
Chamber will give its support to the Gov- 
ernment as long as the Government pol- 
icy does not alter the principles of my 
poliey» upon which the Chamber already 
has piven its votes. Even if there existed 
no treaty with Serbia, our interests 
would obliffe us to d^ut from nentral- 



ity* as another Folates wishes tO aggran- 
dize itself at our expense. 

The question is not whether we ought 
to make war or not, but when wa oaglit 

to enter the war. In any case we ought 
not to allow Bulfraria to crush Serbia in 
order that she then may attack us witii 
an her forces. The national sold says it 

is to the interest of Greece that Bulgaria 
should be crushed. If Bulgaria should 
triumph, Hellenism would be completely 
vanquished. 

The Daily Chron trie's Athene eerre- 
spomietit (jiven the fnllounng pattsagen 
from Former Premier Venizelos's speech 
In the Chamber. Refeniag to tAs pr s>- 
ahU reeuU of the war, ho eaid: 

It i.s impossible to prophesy with ac- 
curacy, but logic must lead us to believe 
that to accept a victory of tibe central 
empires as certain, wfaidi the German 
propaganda endeavored to persuade the 
Greek people to do, is a dangerous at- 
titude. 

If Germany was not able to win at 

the beginning of the stn:p-plc, when she 
found her opponents unprepared, we 
must face the logic of the conclusion 
tiiat victory is more than doubtfnl now, 
when her opponents have at their com- 
mand much vaster resources in men and 
treasure to draw upon, and have com- 
mand of the seas. Indeed, as time goes 
on, and if they can gain more time, 
reason points to the conclusion that Eng- 
land and her allies must win. 

Referring to the new Cabinet the et^ 

Premier said that he believed it woe 
insjtired vith a beyievolent attitude to- 
ward the Entente, but in its policy of 
neutraUty there eenld be no doubt that 
Greece was reiuiering an immenee ssrv- 
ice to Cermnvif. For that service she 
was entitled to ask for compensation. He 
eaid: 

I have been told tlwt Germany offers 

to fruarantee our territorial integrity and 
to give us some extension of territory in 
Southern Albania. The Qovemraent 
diGuld see that promise regularized in 
the direction of a declaration to the Gov- 
ernment. The Cabinet should also see 
to it tiiat the guanmtee ef integrity is 
not merely for the duration of the war, 
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vhidi would be nseless, bat for a period, 

say, of ten years. Inquiry should also 
be made as to what territory has been 
IMraniised to Bolgsria. 

Take care, gentlemen, take care of 
tiiat greater Greece which I have hand- 
ed over to you. Take care that you do 
not band over to your Buecessora a 
•mailer Greece. Gentlemen, I have fin- 
ished. I feel that I have done my duty. 

A REPUDIATED TREATY. 

An Associated Press dispatch dated at 
Ath«n» on Oct, 12» 1916, report*: 

The Greek reply to Serbia's representa- 
tions that the Bulgarian attack on Serbia 
completes the act of aggression contem- 
plated under the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Greece and Serbia, and asking if 
the Greek Army is ready to enter action 
against Bulgaria, was delivered today. 

Beginning with the deelaration that 
"the Royal Government frreatly reprrets 
that it is unable to accede to Serbia's re- 
quest," the reply explains that tiie alli- 
ance of 1911» foreseeing Bulgarian ag- 
gression , was limited to preserving an 
equilibrium among the Balkan States. 

** The preamble of the treaty," the re- 
I'ly continues, " defines it as of a purely 
Balkan character, not applying to a gren- 
eral conflagration. Both the treaty of 
allianoe and tbn military eonvention eooi- 
pleting it prove in the first artida that 



the contracting parties contemplated only 
isolated attacks by Bulgaria against one 
of them." 

The note argues minutely that the 

treaty does not cover the situation which 

has arisen today — a situation in which 
" Greece might destroy herself without 
hope of saving Serbia, which cannot wish 

such a result." It is added that " com- 
mon interests demand that the Creek 
forces still be kepLin reserve for a better 
use later." 

The note concludes with the declara- 
tion that Greece intends to remain an 
armed neutral, and " assures Serbia that 
Greece will continue to give her every 
assistance and facility compatible with 
Greece's exclusively international posi- 
tion." 

A diapat^ fry The AMoetated Pren 
from London, dated Oct. 15, 1915, soys: 

In a note to the British Government 
received today Greece announces her defi- 
nite decision not to intervene in the war 
on behalf of Serbia at present. 

In the communication, which is of great 
length. Premier Zaimis of Greece presents 
his intwpretation of the Greco-Serbian 
treaty. He concludes with the statement 
that the present Greek Government is of 
the opinion that the treaty with Serbia 
does not call for intervention by Greece 
in the present eireonstanoea. 



The Balkan Official Press 

Comments on the Negotiations Between the Balkan Govern- 
ments and the Two Opposing Groups of European Powers 

The diplomatio ncKotlationn between the Balkan .States and both the Quadruple Entente 
and the central i>owers— necotiationB wMcb have reached their climax In the present dials— 
an dearly reflected In authoritative comment and official Interviews appeerlny in the fnrcss 
of the Balkan capitals, as riunra la tlM sublolned traaslattons from Bulgarian. Rumnlan. 
Serbian, and Turkish aewspapers. 



Narodni Prava, a BvlgaHan official 

organ, states: 

THE Bulgarian Government, unwill- 
ing to waste tiie forces of the 
nation, continues to observe its 
neutrality, but it bears in mind that 
the disagreement after the war of 1912 
liaa not yet been setUedr and tliat 
tiie Bnlganan Natkm sliall no longs* 



tolorate the violation of the prineiple of 
nationalities in the Balkans, and the 
yoke which lies upon 1.000,000 Bulgari- 
ans. In spite of tiiis fact, the Statea 
which have to settle accounts with tlia 
legitimate claims of the Bulprarians 
continue to manifest unusual obstinacy* 
and are tiina coaseioualy preparing for a 
new conlliet between the Balkan nations. 
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It aeens as though the sparlcB, which 

come to us from the European fire, 
cannot be extinguished in the Balkans, 
especially ■ince July 28, 1918, when a 
great <iuantity of explosive materials 
was accumulated in the p*-nitisula. Each 
day brings with it greater chances of 
mr and lesser hop» of peace. Bventa 
are unfolding themselves, due to inflexi- 
ble laws and do not depend upon us. 

Thanks to one year of beneficial neu- 
trality, Bulgaria poasesMS today fresh 
forces and a reserve of national richer 
to meet approachinjc events. The spirit 
of the people is firm in the belief of 
the triumph of the Bulgarian cause. 

The Rclgarian Government is con- 
vinced that the moment it has fulfilled 
its duty, which is the conservation of 
the energies of the country, the nation will 
then perform its duty to itself, to its fu- 
ture, to the ideal left it as heritapro by the 
pioneers of our renaissance, and to our 
independence — its duty to realise a 
Greater Bulgaria for all Bulgarians. 

Bulgaria is ready to face the future. 
She is riot scfkitifr adventures, hut 
wants to take possession of what by 
right is hers. 

L'Beho cte Btdgarie, the Bulgarian of' 

ficial organ, published ti» French, Juu 
the following to say: 

The appeal which the friends of the 
Balkan nations have made will have the 
same reception. At Athens and Nish 
the Governments will repeat for the 
hundredth time what has been pro- 
claimed incessantly for the last two 
years: No concessions whatsoever are 
possible. The most ardent patriots will 



Serbian Views of the 

PK£MI£& PASII ITCH'S STATE- 
MENT. 

The Serbian Premier Paehiieh made 
the feUowing effiewSL statement tn ihe 

Ni!fh Parlmment: 

THE Quadruple Entente wants the as- 
sistance of Bulgaria. But Bulgaria 
wfll not give her support oatil she 
is assured that Haoedonia will be hers. 



even say, not only that Macedonia must 
not be restored to her legitimate heirs, 
but even that the existence of Bulgaria 
near Serbia is a danger, or that the 
King of Greece's way toward Constaati- 
nople leads through Sofia. 

There were, chiefly in Russia, sincere 
people who said to the Bolgwlaas in 
1!>I3: "Give your brothers what they 
claim in Macedonia, as long as they 
themselves will give it back to you when 
they take Bosnia and Hersegovina." 
And today the Serbs declare that they 
would rather give Belgrade to Austria 
than transfer Monastir to Bulgaria. 

And the Sofia organ of the Govern^ 
ment, Kninbaua, recalling Stephen Stam- 

buloff*e words uttered in 1888 at Orhania, 
pointe ont tAs great danger to Bulgaria 
if A' " > <«ta wine the etrait: 

If we consent to accept the yoke [said 
Stephen Stambuloifj nobody will be able 
to relieve as of it If, en ihe eontrarjr, 
we refuse to accept a foreign yoke, no- 
body will l>e able to impose it by force. 
Everything depends upon us, upon our 
Government and the nation. 

Since the rule of Peter the Great, 
Russia has been aiming: at the realiza- 
tion of her dream of conquering Con- 
stantinople. Bat whoever will possess 
Constantino pie will be the master of 
the Balkans, and vice versa, he who is 
the master of the Balkans will have a 
say at Constantinople. Let us suppose 
that a ron of the CkST will become 
Prince of Bulgaria and that Russia will 
rule at Constantinople. In such a case 
the Gear will be compelled to sobjugate 
Bulgaria, even if it meant passing OVer 
the corpse of his own son. 

Bulgarian Situation 

The fact that Greece has refused to ac- 
cept the proposals of the Quadruple En- 
tente does not affect the dedskm of 
granting Ca valla to Bulgaria.. It is to 

be regretted that Greece has not 
followed the advice of accepting the pro- 
posals. 

Hie Quadraple Entente is firm in its 
decision to satisfy the demands of Bui- 
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gftria. Any answer which would pre- 
vent the realization of harmony with 
Bulgaria will be considered by the Quad- 
ruple Entente as an act of distrust. 

SERBIAN PRESS COMMENT. 

The organ of the Government, Odjek, 
pHhU$h4d at Ni»k, »tate»: 

The representatives of the Quadruple 
Entente have appealed at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to solicit the Serbian 
aaswar to the Bolgarian demands. There 
is, of course, only one answer. We must 
satisfy the Bulgarian claiais. There is 
a perfect understanding between the 
Government and the Grown in this mat- 
tor. 



Strja, hoivever, molset a bitter attack 
on Bulgaria: 

An understanding with Bolgaria is a 
chimera. Tom over the pages of our 
history, remember the date of Jvine 16, 
1913, and then begin to negotiate with 
her. The Bulgarians lack morality and 
spirit, and cannot be compared with the 
Serbs, who are faithful and loyal friends. 
For proofs, compare their history with 
ours. Their whole history is full of 
crimes and perfidy, our history is a ray 
of sunshine in the darkness. Our history 
is full of heroism, of grandeur, and 
faithful friendship. Why does the Qoad- 
ruplc Entente seek the Mendship of sadi 
a SUte? 



Rumanian Comment on the Balkan Question 



The Bucharest pro-German Seara pro- 
tests against jtumantan eoneesaUnts to 
Bulgaria: 

THE Russians, supported by our 
French friends and our Italian 
brothers, together with the English, 
insist that Bnmaaia eede to Bidgaria the 
Quadrilateral, which was takwi after the 
second Balkan war. 

For this sacrifice on the one hand the 
Qnadraple Entente demands from us sac- 
rifices in other directions. So that on 
the one hand we must start out to rescue 
the Russians from their inevitable doom, 
a thlnir which not only implies immense 
sacrifice of blood and money, but risks 
the preponderant situation which we 
gained under the glorious ftile of King 
Carol I., and even our national existence. 
On the other hand, the Entente trios to 
make us give up a territory which is 
necessary to our strategic position. 

Adevarul, an influential imUipmulant 
Rumanian organ, prp-AUieg, eoMttfSfV 
the sittMtion: 

The newt from Sofia makes ua wonder 
wiiat win become of us if Austria and 
Germany succeed in their plan to win 
Bulgaria over to their side. Should Bul- 
garia, instead of fighting against TM»y 
and with the Quadruple Entente, join 
hands with dyinp Turkey, Germany will 
try to settle matters with us. too. She 
can demand timt we dedare in twanty- 



four hours which course we intend to 
take. Well-informed people say that she 
may even ask us to carry out the treaty 
of alliance, signed in lOi;?. It is possih'o 
also that she will only compel us to let 
ammunition pass to Turkey, and tiiat 
will be worse, from a moral point of 
view. What will we do in case of sudi 
provocation ? 

We shouM tiicoi mobiUae immediately 
on two fronts. But instead of takintr the 
offensive against Bulgaria and the Teu- 
tonic allies, we would simply take the 
defensive. And tiien we will see how 
events will unfold themselves. Our im- 
mediate entrance into action, however, 
would surely hasten these events. In 
fact, it would attract a part of the Ger- 
man forces toward our fronts, would 
make possible the Russian offensive and 
perhaps the Serhiaa nlm. Our honor 
-would be saved and our natiottal aspi- 
ration s realized. 

The hypothesis that, not having any- 
thing better to do, we wfll have to ga 
with Austria and Germany, is not im- 
possible. The KinfT and the Government 
may even desire it. This would mean, 
however, to commit snieide. 

Th9 affiM Frsttdk arnan •/ tibe Gov- 
emment, L'Independance Roumaine, 
characterizes the activity of both groups 
of powers in the Balkans: 

The HHo of «Im Qoadrople Bntsnte is 
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to pacify the interests of the Balkan 
powers and make them accept sacrifices 
md compenMtkiis. The dipkmiaey of 
the central powers is simpler. It con- 
sists in mixing up the cards and in pro- 
voking diiicords. 



Ignoring the fight between the foreign 
diplomats, they — the statesmen of the 
Balkani — ^will know, we are anre, how to 

decide in conformity with their essential 
interests^ making even necessary sacri- 
fices. 



Turkey^s Promptings in the Balkans 



The Turkish Lloyd urges Rumania to 
/em ths central powtn: 

RUMANIA Ib hesitating and is glanc« 
ing around to see on which side the 
bids are smaller and the chances 
of gain greater. She ia right, of course, 
but there is a limit to this policy of hesi- 
tation. And this limit is reached when 
the vital interests of the greater powers 
are concerned. The press of the CMitral 
powers did not follow the instance of the 
press of the Entente. She did not make 
promises which it will be impossible to 
keep, she did not even nse hlandidiments, 
nor menaces. Events have an elotiuencc 
altogether different from the best ar- 
ticles published in the newspapers and 
the defeat of Russia forces Rumania to 
prompt and energetic decision. Nobody 
can compel a State to accept offers made 
to it, but in Rumania we mast consider 
that events can very easily take a torn 
which would make the central powers less 
disposed to negotiate and more eager to 
act. 

The hour of hesitations is past and a 
hypocritical policy liecomes more and 
more dangerous. Rumania has now the 
chance to gather the fruits of her former 
friendly relations with the central pow- 
ers, who for a long time have given her 
proofs of sincere friendship. Rumania 
has the chance to gather the fruits of 
this friendship, if she will have con- 
fidenee in fljem and in herself. The great 
danger lies in indecision, in the standing 
between two roads and waiting for sun- 
set before starting. 

Tamn also sees the realization of Bui- 

aarinn and Rumnninn national as^pira- 
tions in their joining the Austro-Ger- 
mane: 

Logic and cirenmstances oblige the 
Balkan States^ especially Bulgaria and 



Rumania, to change their policy of wait- 
ing into one of immediate action. If 

those two young nations are convinced 
that they have found the proper moment 
for Uie Malimtion of tildr natioiial as- 
pirations, they must hurry. The Rus- 
sians have endured successive defeats. 
National aspirations cannot be satisfied 
with vague promises. For their complete 
realization one must do positive work. 

The victorious situation of the Teu- 
tons might be augmented by the en- 
trance into the war of one million hay- 
onets— and the world's peace will then 
be assured. 

Even if one were not to take into con- 
sideration the different interests whidi 
bind the Rumanians and the Bulgarians 
to the central powers, not to mention the 
enormous profit which would result from 
the Russian defeat, it remains a well^ 
known fact that the events which are now 
unrolling themselves must interest the 
neutrals to a high degree. 

Even the enemies of the Teutons agree 
that they are victorious. To join the 
defeated and fight against the victors, 
especially when powerful Germany is at 
their head, would be an act of insanity* 
The Balkan States thus have no other 
way but to join the Teutons. 

The official rantn, on another oeeaeion, 
eritieieee the attitude of the Bnlffarian 
Russophile preifs: 

There are many signs that our neigh- 
bor is about to decide. The nature of 
the offers of the Quadruple Entente, 
as well as the currents of opinion that 
are manifest at Sofia, are interesting 
symptoms. The Russophile newqmpers 
are engaged in an active campaigrn 
against the Teutons and especially 
against us. 

Balkandca T^ribmia and Prq»or«* i are 
Ming their columns with fUse rumors 
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COBcerniiiflr Turkey. They give a very 
black appearance to oar military and 
economic situation. It is obvious that 
th«7 want to infltieiice pablie opinioii, 
and we believe that by this attitude they 
are rendering a great service to their 
country. The first duty of a Bulgarian 
iMW8|Miper is not to be Rusaophile nor 
Turkophile, but first of all upholders of 
truth and of national interests. For in- 
stance, to say that the situation of the 
Torkfl Is precarious and to describe it in 
such SSd term?, at a time when even 
the Anglo-French confess that they are 
facing immense difficulties in attacking 
the Dardanelles, is to create a wrong im- 
pression of Turkey in Bulgaria. When 
those letters appeared in Bulgaria the 
Turkish troops forced back almost lOO,- 
000 men whom En^and had brought 
from the four eomsrs. We have been 



in war, and although we have had to 
endure continuous warfare in the last 
few years we are by no means beaten. 
We take the liberty which a victorious 
war of more than ten months confers 
upon us, and we may .say that Turkey 
will not be defeated in the future. We 
grant enormous sacrifices and we know 
that we are suffering on account of de- 
ficiency, but at a time when even the 
neutrals have to accustom themselves to 
privations the Turks are determined — ^to 
create the basis of an empire truly in- 
dependent, to do their duty to the end. 
We must complain of these newspapers 
which want to discredit us in ttie eyes 
of our neighbors. 

If the Russophile newspapers of Sofia 
would have told the truth about us they 
would have rendered their country a lasU 
ing service.. 



Machines for Annihilating Distance 

The following report appeared in Tho London Daily ToUffrai^ on Sept, 

18, 3yi5: 

Tho war has robbed us of an address before the British Association dealing 
with the fascinating subject of mechanical locomotion, for that would have 
been his choice, Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw told his engineering audience at Manchester 
last week, when delivering his Presidential address before Section G, had the 
war not intervened. As the Pre>iident of the Engineering Section well reminded 
VMf the subject would have afforded ample scope, as might be realized by con- 
sidering what would have been the effect produced if that distinguished engineer. 
Sir William Fairbairn, who presided over a meeting of the Briti.sh Association 
in Manchester just fifty years ago, had told his audience that within a com- 
paratively short space of time our roads would be to a large extent occupied 
witii self-propelled traffic; that electricity, then nothing but a toy, would play 
a most important part in our mean.*? of locomotion, rot n">n ly for driving, but 
for lighting; Ui&t it would be ured for searching out and communicating with 
yiB iBsl s far away from the land and from each other; that ships many times the 
sise of the largest ones then in ordinary use would employ steam as Hero 
employed it 2,(»00 years ago, and obtain by this mpans a speed more than twice 
tliat of any existing ships; and that many ocean ships would be propelled 
against wind and tide by engines using no steam at all. If the President had 
further proceeded to predict that ships would travel under water for long 
distances as easily as on the surface, and that, above all, a safe pathway 
would be found in the air by means of machines flying at speeds far exceeding 
those of the swiftest birds. Dr. Hels-fflynr snapeeted that ho woaU hav* loot 
a good deal of his reputation as a man of judgment and common sensSi 
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The Allies^ Great Offensive 



Effort to Force the Western Front 

British, French, and German OiUcial Versions 
of the Drive, with Stirring Personal Accounts 



KING GEORGE'S MESSAGE. 

TO Field Marshal Sir John French, 
Commander in Chief, British Ex- 
peditionary Force: 

Sept. 30, 1915. 
I heartily congratulate you and all 
ranks of my army under your command 
upon the success which has attended 
their gallant efforts since the commence- 
ment of the combined attadc 

I recognize that this strenuous and 
determined fifrhtinp is but the prelude 
to greater deeds and further victories. 

I trust tlie sick and wounded are doing 
welL GEORGE, R. L 

The following reply was sent: 
To his Majesty the King, Buckingham 
Palace, Oct. 1, 1915: 
Tour Majesty's forces In France are 
de^Iy grateful for your Majesty's most 
gracious message. 

There is no sacrifice the troops are 
not prepared to make to uphold the 
honor and traditions of your Majesty's 
army and to secure final and complete 
victory. 

J. D. P. FRENCH, Field MarshaL 

EARL KITCHENER'S MESSAGE. 

Tlu Fuld Manhai Commandtng in 
Chief ha$ received the following mee- 
gage from Field Marshal the Right Hon. 
H. H. Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, Sec- 
retary of State /or Wart 

Sept. 27, 1915. 
To Sir John French, General Headquar- 
ters: 

My warmest congratulations to yon 

and all scr\-inp: under you on the puh- 
Stantial success you have achieved, and 
my best wishes for the progress of your 
important operation. KITCHENER. 



FIELD MARSHAL'S REPORT. 

THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 
General Headquarters, France, Oct. 3. 

The following Special Order of the Day 
has been issued by Field Marshal Sir 
John French: 

We have now reached a definite stage 
in the ^^eat battle which commmced on 
the 2oth inst. 

Our allies in the south have pierced 
the enemy's last line of intrendunents 
and effected large captures of prisonors 
and guns. 

The Tenth French Army, on our imme- 
diate right, has been heavily opposed, but 

has brilliantly succeeded in securing the 
important positions known as the Vimy 
Ridge. 

The operations of the British forces 

have been most successful, and have had 
great and important results. 

On the m<wning of the 2Sth hut. the 
First and Fourth Corps attacked and 
carried the enemy's first and most pow- 
erful line of intrenchments, extending 
from our extreme right flank at Grenay 
to a point north of the HohenzoUem Re- 
doubt — a distance of 6,500 yards. 

This position was exceptionally strong, 
consisting of a double line, which includ- 
ed some large redoubts and a network 
of trenches and bombproof shelters. 
Dugouts were constructed at short in- 
tervals all along the line^ some of them 
being large caves tiiirty feet below the 
ground. 

The Eleventh Corps, in general reserve, 
and the Third Cavalry Division were 
subsequently thrown into the fight, and 
finally the Twenty-eighth Division. 

After the vicissitudes attendant upon 
every great fight the enemy's second line 
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posts were taken, the commanding posi- 
tion known as Hill TO in advance of Loos 
D^as finally captured, and • strotifr line 
WHS establiBhed and consolidated in close 
proximity to the Gemum third and last 
line. 

The main operations soath of La 
Bassee Canal were much facilitated and 
assisted by the subsidiarj' attacks de- 
livered by the Third and Indian Corps 
and the troops of the Second Army. 

Great help was also rendered by the 
operations of the Fifth Corps east of 
Ypres, during which some important 
captures wore made. 

We are also rnneh Indebted to Vice Ad- 
miral Bacon and our naval comrades for 
the valuable co-operation of the fleet. 

Our captures have amounted to over 
8,000 prisoners and some 25 puns, be- 
sides many machine guns and a quantity 
of war material. 

The enemy has swKered heavy losses, 
particularly in the many counterattacks 
by which he has vainly endeavored to 
wrest back the captured ponttonSt Init 
which have aU been gallantly repulsed 

by our troops. 

I desire to express to the army under 
my command my deep appreciation of 
the splendid work they have accom- 
plished and my heartfelt thanks for the 
brilliant leadership displayed by General 
Sir Douglas Haig and the eorpa and 
divisional commanders who acted under 
his orders in the main attaclu 



In the same spirit of admiration and 
gratitude 1 wish particularly to com- 
ment upon the magnificent spirit, in- 
domitalile courage, and dogged tenacity 
displayed by the troops. Old army, new 
army, and territorials have vied with 
one another in tiae heroic conduct di»> 
played throughout the battle by officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men. 

I feel the utmost confidence and as- 
surance that the same glorious spirit 
which has been so marked a feature 
throughout the first phase of this great 
battle will continue until our efforts are 
crowned by final and complete victory. 

J. D. P. FRENCH, 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, 
British Army in the FM± 

Sept. 30, 1915. 

GENERAL JOFFRE'S ORDER. 

Here is the text of General Jnffre'n 
Older to the French Army announcing a 
general offeiUWtt 

Soldiers of the Republic: The general 
offensive has begun. The artillery 
opens; the infantry will follow; then will 
come the cavalry. The offensive will be 
kept up day and night. Remember the 
Marne! 

Officers: All is ready in arms and 
ammunition. The general offensive has 
been decided upon. Inform your men, 

for he who dies for his country has the 
right to know where we lead him. 



German Version of the Allies' Offensive 



The German ^mrehsg press news sent 
out from Berlin on Oct. 4, 1915, contains 
the following: 

GERMAN OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 

** Main Headquarters report: 

"The following Army Order of the 
French General Joffre has been known 
to the German Chief Army Administra- 
tion for some time: 

'**Maln Headquarters of the Wcetani 

Army General Staff 3. BUNatl No. S, 
66, 5«5. 15-0-1915. Secret. 
" * To the General in CoimiMmd. 
*' ' The aplrit ot tbe troom and their 



those of Kur countrymen who have been 
Willlnitness to sacrifice themselves repre- 
sent the highest conditions of the atucfc. 
The better he understands the Importanee 
of the niovcm*>nt8 of the attack wherein 
he purtit ipatea. the braver the French 
soldier fights, and the more trust he puts 
in the measures taken by his leaders. It 
te therefore necessary that the officers of 
all grades from today onward explain the 
favorable conditions to their subordinates 
under which the next attack of the French 
fightins force will be conducted. 

" * The followlnir tMlnts mast be known 
to all : 1. In order to drive the Germans 
out of France it is neco^^.sHry that we shall 
commence the attack In the French thrntrc 
of tbe war. Not only will we liberate 
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suppr^'ssf'd for the last twelve roontbs, 
but we will al.so anatch away from the 
enemy the valuable pOMesslon Of the Oc- 
cupied territory. 

•• ' A number of batterlee of Iteavy cali- 
bre have been jjot toKctlicf and prepared 
With a view to an early utlack. The num- 
ber of ehelli required tor eaeh gun at our 
dlspooal exceeds the greatest supply which 
have been previously calculated. 

" ' 2. The present moment is especially 
fftvorftbto for a general attack, first* be- 
cause the landing of Kitcheners army In 
France has been complete'l, and, secondly, 
because during the last month the (lor- 
mans have withdrawn from our front 

forces tor vm no the Russian front. The 
Oermans have only few reserves behind 

their intrenched positions on the Dunes. 

" 3. The attack is to be a general one. 
It Will consist of a number of great at- 
tacks made simultaneously, and will be 
made ov^r a large front. The IJngtleh 
troops win take part witli larpr- fnrca. 
The Belgian troops will also take part In 
the attaeUnff operations. 

" ' As soon a« the enemy has been 
Bhal<en the troops llicn in front of the 
Weakened portions of the front will then 
attack. In order to complete the rout and 
cause the enemy to flee In disorder. It will 
be a (lui'stlon ft)r the atla'-klns troops not 
only of taking the first line of trenches, 
but of • oiitinuing the advance right 
through the second and third line into 
the open territory. The whole of our 
cavalry will Join In the attack, so as to 
take full advantage of the long distance 
from the Infantry. The slrnultaneousness 
of the attack and its weight and extent 
will hinder the enemy from collecting 

(massing) IiIm infantry and artillery re- 
serves at any point as he was aide to do 
at Arras. ThI.s con<litlon will guarantee 
success. The notification of this order to 
the troops will not fall to raise their cour- 
age to the height of the sacrifire which is 
required of them, and it is therefore ab- 
solutely necessary that these instraetlona 
shall be carried out with cleverness and 
eonfldence. (Signed) J. JOFFRB.* 

" A French roi^mental coniiuiiider is- 
meg the following sopplementary order: 

" ' This conunand brings to the notice of 
battalion commander and company leaders 
the following, and begs them wblle on 
duty In the trenches and in camp to take 
advantage of every opportunity to give 
their meji to understand tliat the i ffuiis 
required of them may lead to such a suc- 
cess as win bring the war within a very 
Short time to an end with one blow. 

" • In the attack every one must use 
their forces, energy, and bravery wliich 
are necessary to achieve such a great re- 
sult. We must break through the Ger- 



man lines and advance. Tn spite of every- 
thing, (remainder cannot l>e understood.') 

"Thig conunand of General Joffre'i 
hag been nmiilified by means of the fol- 

lowinpr order of the commander of the 
Engliiih Ciuard Division which fell into 
German handg on Sept. 26 : 

" ' Division Commaiid of the Guards 
Division. — Un the eve of the greatest bat- 
tle Of alt times the commander of the 
Guard Division wishes his troops much 
luck. Ho has nothing to add to the ani- 
mating words of th.' Ck>mmanding Gen- 
eral as given out this morning, but wishes 
his men to keep two things well before 
their mind: first, that upon the result 
of this battle the fate of the coming si-n- 
cratioti of Ktiglishmen drpt'tids. Si-ronJ, 
that the greatest things are expected of 
the Guard Division. From his thirty 
years' acquaintance of the Guard he 
knows that he need say no mors. 

(Signed) " ' LORD CAVAN.' 

" From the nature of the.se orders other 
things are apparent. The object of the 
attadc wag to drive the Germane out- of 
France. The reenlt achieved is that the 
German.s on a front of about 840 kilo- 
meters, at one place 23 kilometer.s, and 
at another 12 kilometers wide, (and at 
this latter not by any soldierly qualities 
of the Enprlish attack, hut by a success- 
ful surprise by gas attack,) have been 
pressed back from the first line of their 
system of defense into their second line^ 
which is not their last. 

" After a careful computation the 
French lossea in killed and wounded and 
prisoners is at least 130,000, those of 
the English 60,000, and the German 
losses are not one-fifth of this number. 

" Whether the enemy has still the idea 
of attaining his object need not be < on- 
sidercd. Anyway, such a success fouKht 
with a superiority of 6 or 7 to 1 and pre- 
pared for after many months of work on 
war material in the factories of half the 
world, including- those of America, can- 
not be styled a ' brilliant victory.' Still 
less can it be said that tiie attack has 
compelled us to do anything which was 
not in our plans, and especially to direct 
our advance against the Russian army 
toward him. Apart from the fact that a 
certain division which was to have been 
transported away from the western front 
when the offensive started was held 
back, and that anoUier division was sent 
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away in its stead to the place where the 
former should have gone, the attack did 
not caaae the German chief army ad- 
ninietration to use a single soldier any- 
where where they had not previously in- 
tended to be used, arrangements having 
long before been settled. Moreover, the 
attack has not been carried out witiioat 
respite day and nipht; neither has our 
defense been pushed back at any point 
beyond our teeond line. Neither has the 
enemy hindered us from removing' our 
reserve troops as safely and effectively 
as we were able to do during the May 
vttmthn to the north of Arras." 

GERMAN OFFICER'S LETTER. 

Aeeoming to an Aasoeiated Prwtt dtit- 
pateh from Paris, dated Oct. b, 1915, thia 

letter, dated Sept. 26, was found on the 
body of a German officer who was killed 
in Champagne: 

** One o'doek in tiie morning. At 7 it 

will have been seventy-two hours since, 
without interruption, we have been 
frightfully bombarded — seventy - two 
hours of endless, deafoiing uproar, whidi 
even the steadiest ttttret can hardly en^ 
dure! 

** I was ordered into the trenches as an 
observer at 7 A. M. Naturally, telephone 

lines were broken. I reached the posi- 
tion of the reserves without much trouble, 
their trenches being destroyed only hare 
and there; but there the diffienltias be- 
gan. 

** Mines and bombs were exploding at 
brief Intervals, interspersed with buUeta 
from machine guns. From that point on 

the trenches were so damapred that 
were obliged to crawl on all fours. 



" I left my telephone operator and 
went ahead, amid uninterrupted crack- 
lings, the bursting of grenades, the ex- 
plosion of shells, the whistling of bullets, 
the howlinpr of shell fragrments, and fog:s 
of smoke By holding my breath behind 
my respirator I got to a point where a 
trench had been repaired thlr^-flve 
times. The communication trench was 
completely leveled. Creeping closer and 
doser to the ground, I arrived at the 
second trench, ten yards behind the first 
Of the latter nothinpr remains. The sec- 
ond trench is just deep enough to kneel in. 

" Profiting from a period of relative 
calm, I cast a glance ahead. Our barbed- 
wire fences are destroyed. I signal our 

batteries, which resume a rapid fire. 
Then I creep back to get my telephone 
operator. It takes me four hours to 

cover ground which ordinarily could have 
been covered in twenty-five minutes. 

"Tiiis is becoming frightful. An ex- 
plosion throws me against a wall of a 
trench. A Lieutenant tells me a shell 
struck in his shelter, also. I rush out and 
see that all the bombproofs on the slope 
are burning. A shell striking an amm«« 
nition magazine causes a formidable ex- 
plosion. The French keep on firing into 
the fire. How I hate them! 

"How I admire the fV«neh artillery I 
They are the master gunners. We really 
cannot imitate them, I regret to say. 
Continuing to fire into the fire, the 
enemy provokes a more violmt explosioii 
than the preceding ones. 

** God knows what they have blown up 
now! From this moment I have lost all 
sensation of fear." 



French Version of the Allies' Offensive 



The following account of the Cham- 
pagne fighting vns issued by the official 
agency in Paris on Oct. 3, 1916: 

ON the evening of Sept. 26 the line 
we held in Champagne was so 
irrejTular in contour that it seemed 
almost paradoxical. On the map cer- 
tahi of our men were facing east and 
others west During the 26tii and 



27th we succeeded north of Soualn 
and Perthes in occupying a front facing 
north and in contact with the German 
second line along a stretch of seven and a 
half miles. The ground thus conquered 
represented an area of some fifteen and 
a half square miles, and was traversed 
by lines of trenches graduated to a great 
depth. The borders of the woods were 
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organized for defense, and innumerable 
subterranean passages, trenches, and 
parallels facilitated a MBistance foot by 
foot 

We ovoreamo all tiiese obstacles, impos- 
ing our ascendency on the enemy, and 
pzofrening from trench to trench, and 
on our way selling batteries, munition 

depots, and material. Our soldiers were 
out to conquer, and the joy of knowing 
that a powerful German fortress was 
emmbling in the face of their efforts 
spurred them forward with greater dash. 
Our Generals and Colonels took up their 
posts of command in the shelter of the 
German officers' huts, and the casemates 
on which there still hung notices " Stab 
Bataillons," " Kompagnie fuhrer." The 
soldiers gayly made a rapid inventory of 
the dwellings and the mstie canteens in- 
stalled in the woods. 

Onr artillery took up positions in tfie 
open country, as in the days of war of 
movement. Our advance progressed with 
snceess, for continuing which great honor 
is due to our troops, in particular the 
Franc-Comtois and Africains, who had 
assumed the task of taking a string of 
wooded hins stretching between Auberive 
and Souain to the mnth Roman road. The 
Epine de Vedegrange and Hill 150 are 
the only points which mark this district 
on the map 1-80,000. It was there that 
the Germans resisted with much determi- 
nation in one of their systems of trenches. 
Our troops advanced by successive 
bounds, digging themselves in after each 
rash, so as to indicate that they had 
taken poffsession of the terrain. Thus 
they succeeded in reaching the enemy's 
second position at this point, which we 
have baptized the " parallel of the Epine 
de Vedegrange." This trench extends 
eastward unbroken toward Hill 1U3. Our 
military vocabulary furnishes many 
names for it — " Parallel of the wood of 
Chevron," "Trench of Lubeck." Up to 
the Navarin farm, further east, it is 
named " Trench of Kultur," ** Trench of 
Satyrs," and " Trench of Pirates." On 
the evening of the 25th we had not at- 
tained the second line to the east of Nav- 
arin farm. The Gennans were holding 
out in the pine woods which terrace the 



eastern section of the Souain basin, (Bois 
de Spandau and Bois de Camerun.) 

The next day our troops, who had gone 
forward west to a point where the Son- 
ain-Tahure road traverses the woods, 
succeeded in joining hands with those in- 
stalled on HiU 193. Thus the last de- 
fenders of the works In the woods were 
surrounded. Here we made nearly 2,000 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile our African troops were 
gaining ground toward the north, clear- 
ing the woods and taking possession of 
the " Camp of Sadowa," which contained 
large quantities of material, and the ex- 
istence of which had elready been re- 
vealed by our airmen. Further east we 
pushed forward our line, installing our- 
selves on the summit of Hill 201, facing 
the Butte of Tahure, on which the enemy 
dug a second line, named " Trench of the 
Vistula." An attack put us in possession 
of a little fort at the extremity of the 
latter. 

Along tiie remainder of the front the 

pressure was kept up by violent bombard- 
ments, by grenade throwing, and by swift 
attacks. On the *'Main de Massiges" 
ground was thus gained by a sustained 
action of the colonial infantry. Alter- 
nating the fire of the heavy artillery and 
tfie field guns with assaulte by grena- 
diers, we succeeded greatly in increasing 
our gain of Sept. 25 along the northern 
portion of the promontory. 

Germans surrendered in groups, even 
though not surrounded, so tired were they 
of the fight, and so depressed by hung^er 
and convinced of our determination to 
continue our effort to the end. 

A German trench stood in the way of 
our advance. Our artillery concentrated 
its fire upon it. Toward the end of the 
afternoon of the 26th, when the observa- 
tion officer suddenly gave the order to 
cease fire, he saw the Germans stand up 
on the crest and put up their hands. 
" Seventy-fives! Send a screen of fire 
behind,'' ordered the (teneral conmiand- 
ing the division, and immediately the 
Germans were to be seen running toward 
our lines, while our colonial infantry 
went ott and installed themselves in the 
trenches. There they stuck up the pen* 
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nants with which they had directed our by shells unfurled themselves like glo- 
artillery fire and whidi on the crest torn rious standards. 

"Failure of the Allies" 



A Berlin diapatch by wireleaa to Saf- 
vOU, N, y., dafed Oct, 2, 1915, mM: 

THE German General Staff recently 
invited a number of newspaper men 
from neutral countries — the United 
States, South America, Holland, and 
Rumania — to inspect the fightinj;: line 
in the west during time of battle," says 
the Overseas News Agency. They 
first went to Champa^e, near Hassiges, 
where they were permitted to question 
German soldiers returning from the bat- 
tleground and captured French aoldiera, 
and also to view field and trenches when 
under French fire. 

** They are thus enabled to verify the 
reports from tlia German Headquarters 
concerning this greatest and most fear- 
ful battle fought on the western front 
since the beginning of the war. They are, 
accordingly, in a position to state that 
exaggerated statements are made in the 
reports from French Headquarters, and 
to confirm the facts that the Germans 
were oataumbered several times by the 
French; that the French suffered terrific 
and unheard-of losses, in spite of several 
days of artillery preparation; that the 
French attadcs failed altogether, as none 
of them attained the expected result; and 
that the encircling movement undertaken 
by General Joffre is without tangible 
result. 

" The neutral newspaper men left 
Champagne for the northern part of the 
line in continuation of their inspection 
tour.** 

A Berlin dhpnfch of Oct. 2, by wire- 
leaa to Tuckerton, N. J., reported: 

The following was among tha items 
'given out today by the Overseaa Newa 
Agency : 

** Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
in an army order telling of French at- 
tacks repulsed by two other German 
armies, declared to his troops that ' the 
world presently shall see the pompously 
advertised grand offensive brolwn by the 
iron wSl oi our ptaph in arms.' 



"The Berliner Tageblatt publishes an 
interview with Crown Prince Rappirecht 
in which he dwells on the bravery and 
steadfastness of his troops and expresses 
his conMence in German victory at a re- 
sult of the battles being waged. He 
pointed out that the nature of the ground 
made it possible for the assailants of the 
Gorman lines to win local ■ueeetint, bat 
that they were already losing piece by 
piore the territory won. Referring to the 
attack of the Allies, he said: ' They are 
wdcona to tiy it again if they like.'" 

7^ London Timet reported en OeC 4, 

1915, that the latest German newapapert 
continued to contrast the " failure," car- 
cept in the first day's surprise attack, of 
the Franeo-Britiek effenaive with the im- 
portant " sueceas " of the GermaH eoun- 
feraf tacke. The Frankfurter Zeitwug em^ 
pla ins : 

Every step won on the hillocks to the 
north of Loos is a great gain for the 

German defense — not on account of the 
occupation of the ground itself, but be- 
cause those positions extend to tin town 
uf Lens and conditions of tpaee are some- 
what narrow. In Champagne, too, the 
fight is developing favorably for us. 
Here, too, the enemy was unable to en- 
large the gap. The little gain near 
Souain can hardly be counted, and, on 
the other hand, near Massiges the French 
did not get possession of the command- 
ing heights which lie to the north of the 
place and which the enemy appears to be 
assaulting from the west or southwest. 
Here, too, the defense haa hitherto brill- 
iantly performed task. 

Iv a further article, headed " We Are 
Ready," the Frankfurter Zeitung re- 
marks: 

The violent struggle on the whole west 

front continues. French and English 
storminpr columns in unbroken succession 
roll up against the iron wall constituted 
by onr heroic troops. As all hoctile at- 
tacks have hitherto been repulsed with 
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WflBtem Battle Front, Recordir.^ Net Changes of Line After the Onwt of Sept. 

25, 1915, in the Allies' Great Offensive. 



gigantic losses, particularly for the Eng^ 

lish, the whole result of the enemy's at- 
tack, lasting for days, is merely a dent- 
ing in of our front in two places. After 
the little partial successes of the first 
surprise attack, our adveraariea have got 
no further. By their unsurpassable 
steadfastness and tenacity, our war-tried 
troops have rendered any further prog- 
ress impossible. But the conflicts are 
not yet at an end. The decision is still 
to come. 

The German people realise the fright- 
ful seriousness of the hlnody struggle 
now being waged in the west. By every 
means in their power our adversaries are 
endeavoring, and will continue to en- 



deavor, to break through the German 
front* That they arc not disposed so 
Eoon again to abandon the object set be- 
fore them is clearly evident from a speech 
of the English Prime Minister Asquith. 

The French and English in the west 
are pressing for the decision. We are 
prepared for it, and can look forward 
with confidence to the continuation of 
the fight. It is not the German way to 
break out into light-hearted jubilation 
because we have hitherto succeeded in 
wrecking all these furious attempts to 
break through. On the contrary, the 
harder the fight the more German 
strength braces itself. Against this in- 
vincible German power of resistance all 
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the bombastically announced offensives 
have hitherto collapsed. The same thing 
will happen this time. 

The article concludes by treating ivitk 
derision the idea that the natural draw- 
ing of reserves to ihs threatened places 
on CM front vnU thorobif dangerously 



Germany is not yet exhausted, as our 
enemies would like to believe. We have 
•t our dispotti raffident fnt ra ae rvM 
who can be thrown in at any time and 
any place without our thereby weakening^ 
our front in any other place, whether in 
«ut or west W« aMl ftnrce oar ad- 
▼onaries to roeogaiat thia foct 



The Gennan Counteroffensive 



A REDOUBT LOST. 
Following is the text of Sir John 
Freneh'M report, pubtJithod on Oct. 4, 
1915: 

YBSTBBDAT afternoon the enemy 
commenced a heaNT bombardment 
and delivered repeated attacks 
over the open afaimt oar treneheo be- 
tween the quarries and the Sermedes- 
Hulluch road. These attacks, which were 
pressed with determination, were all re- 
pulsed wHli Mvore loa to tiio enemy, and 
failed to reach Our trenches. 

Further to the northwest the enemy 
succeeded in recapturing the greater por- 
tion of the Hohenaollorn Bodoubt. 

On the remainder of oar front the sita- 
ation is unchanged. 

CROSSROADS RETAKEN BY 
GERMANS. 
Tko French CommwiiiqtU of Oct, 4 
rratff ao foVow: 

In Artois the strucrcrle from trench to 
trench continued during the entire day. 
On the crests to the south of Givenchy 
the raemy waa able to regain a footing 

at the cro.«>in^T of five roads:, but was 
repulsed everywhere else, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of his repeated counter- 
attaeka. 

The artillery and trench gun action 
was especially intense to the south of 
the Somme, in the sector of Lizons and 
Chaolnes, as well as to the north of the 
Aisne, in the valley of the Miette, and 
on the Aisne Marne Canal, in the en- 
virons of Spaigneul. 

An enemy aeroplane was brought to 
earth within our lines. The two officers 
manning it were made prisoners. 



In Champagne the enemy again shelled 
our pooiti«»B and rear gnaids with ahella 
containing suffocating mixtures. Out 
artillery replied energetically. 

On the western outskirts of the Ar- 
gonae forest our heavy batteries took 
under their fire a hostile column march- 
ing from Baulny on Apremont, (north of 
Varenues.) 

In the Vosgps we repelled^ after a 
spirited engagement, an attack by the 
enemy against our posts to the east of 
Celles-sur-Plaine. A bombardment, very 
violent on both sides, has oec a rrsd at 
Hartmannsweilerkopf. 

This in the official German report it' 

sued in Berlin on Oct. 4: 

Five monitors appeared early yes- 
terday morning before Zeebrogge and di- 
rected a fruitless fire against the coast. 

Three Belgian inhabitants fell victims. 

Our attacking operations against the 
British firont north of Loos, whence a 
fruitless sortie was undertaken by the 

enemy during the night against our posi- 
tion west of Haisnes, made further 
progress. 

South of Fouchez Brook the French 
succeeded in obtaining a firm foothold 
in a small section of a trench on the 
hill northwest of Glvenchy. South of 
this hill French attacks were repulsed. 
The forty-meter section of the trench 
northeast of Neuville [the capture of 
which by the French was annooneed in 
yesterday's German report] was recap- 
tured by our troops. 

Yesterday afternoon the French be- 
gan an attack in the Champagne re- 
gion, northwest of Ville-sur-Tourbe and 
northwest of Massiges, which was with- 
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oat result. Their accumulation of troops 
was subjected to our concentrated fire. 
A strong night attack against our posi- 
tions nortiiwort of Ville-Bur-Tourbo 
bxolw down under car fire with heavy 

losses. 

The railway station at Ch&lons, the 
chief meeting place of tiie rear gmrd 
of the French attacking troops in Cham- 
pagne, was bombarded last night by one 
of our airships, with visible results. 

ALLIED GAINS. 

Field Marshal Sir John French on Oct. 
9 hroke eitenee for tits fbnt Hme etnce 
Oct. 4 to annxnince, through the British 
Preae Bureau, considerable gaiii» in the 
Looa sector^ where, to the northccist of 
thai vtUagtt fuar Hill 70, hit fereee had 
penetrated fhr Crntmn lines to poijif^t 
varying from. 500 to 1,000 yards in ad- 
vance of the positiona previously teUcen. 
The report feXUnoe: 

Since mj" communication of Oct. 4 the 
enemy has constantly shelled our new 
trenches south of L* Bassee Canal and 
has made repeated bombing attacks on 
the southern portion of the Hohenzollem 
Redoubt, which Is held by us. These at- 
tacks were all repulsed. 

In epite of the enemy's artillery fire, 
we have pushed our trenches steadily 
forward northeast of Loos, between Hill 
70 and Halluch, and gained ground vary- 
ing from 600 to 1,000 yards in depth. 

Yesterday afternoon the enemy 
heavily bombarded the whole area we 
had recently won from him, and f oUowed 
this by an attadc in successive wnvee of 

infantry on the whole front from south 
of Loos to the Uohenzollern Redoubt. 
This attack was repulsed everywhere, 
with heavy loss to the enemy. We 
gained possession by a counterattack 
of a German trench 500 yards west of 
the CM St. Elie. Great numbers of the 
enemy dead are Ijping in front of our 
lines. Our losses w«e comparatively 
slight. 

The text of tike Frentk oomimmieaeiMi 

on Oct. 9 foUows: 

The reports of last niprht set forth 
that the German losses, in the offen- 
sive movement undertaken yesterday 
against Loos and the positions to the 



north and to the s'outh of Loos actu- 
ally held by our troops, were very heavy. 

The aiisault was made by three suc- 
cessive and very dense f ormatieiis of 
men, followed liy detachments in column 
form. All these troops were cut down by 
the combined fire of our infantiy, our 
machine guns, and our artiUeiy. Only 
a few detachments of the Germans were 
successful in securing a footing in a 
trendi recently conquered by us between 
Loos and the roadway from Lens to 
Bethune. Other local attacks, but 
equaling these in violence, have been 
repeated againit oar peaitiens to tlw 
southeast of Neuville-St. Vaast, but they 
were completely repulsed. All the prog- 
ress made by us in the last few days has 
ben maintained. 

There has been a fairiy i^irited caa- 

nonading, in which both sides took part, 
in the sector of Lihons, as well as in the 
region of Quennevieres and Nouvron. 

In the CSutmpagne district a German 
counterattack delivered last night at a 
point to the east of the Navarin Farm 
was definitely checked by a curtain of 
artillery fire. 

The only action undertaken by the 
enemy against the advances made by us 
yesterday to the southeast of Tahure 
consisted of a violent bombardment, 
coupled with the use of shells which 
asphyxiated and caused irritation of the 
eyes. 

On the western boundary ef tiie Ar- 

gonne the activity of French batteries 
put an end to the German cannonad- 
ing directed against our trenches in the 
sector of St. Thomas. 

In Lomune several strong reconnoi- 
tring parties of the enemy took part in 
an attack against our advanced posts 
in tiie Forest ef Parroy. All tiiese en- 
deavors were completely repulsed. On 
the front between Rellion and Leintrey, 
one of the German attacking parties, 
aftor having secured a footing in one 
of our first line positions, was in part 
driven out. 

There has been no notable incident on 
the remainder of the front 

The Belgian official eem mu i S i oati m 
reads: 
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The enemy artillery has shown slipht 
activity. We dispersed military pioneers 
at divers points along the front. 

The War Office hi BerUtt on Oet 9 
gar'e out the following statement : 

Northeast of Vermelles a strong Eng- 
lish attack failed with heavy losses to 
Um enemy. Dorinir a local CSennan at- 
tack a little proprress was made aoatfa- 
west of the village of Loos. 

In Champagne the French attacked 
a position east of Navarin Farm, after 
a few hours of artillery preparation, and 
in certain places succeeded in penetrat- 
ing our trenches. They were driven out 
again hj onr counterattacks, leavingr one 
officer and 100 men in our hands, after 
a fruitless and sanguinary battle. 

In French Lorraine the French lost the 
much-fonght-for Hill <rf Leintrey. One 
officer, seventy men, one machine pun, 
and four mine throwers remained in our 
hands. 

FRENCH LOSSES. 

Following ia the text of the Paris 
official report iaaued on tho n^ht of Oct, 
13, 1916: 

The enemy Tenewed today with etrong 

forces his attacks to the northeast of 
Souchez, against the wood " le Bois en 
Hache," to the east of the road from 
Soudies to Angres; against our positiona 
on the approaches to the five hie:hways 
on the crest of Vimy; against the small 
fort, previously taken by us in the Gi- 
venehy Wood, and tlie neigfalNwing 
trenches. 

Despite the extreme violence cf the 
bmihazdment, whfaih preceded these at- 
tacks, despite the desperate natnre of th« 

renewed a? vaults, the enemy was able 
to penetrate only some parts of the 
trenches in the Givenchy Wood which had 
hwn completely shattered by shells of 
heavy calibre. Everywhere else we con- 
served all our positions and repulsed 
the asnult of Hw Germant, who suffered 
very heavy losses. 

Artillery actions of particular inten- 
sity are reported to the south of the 
Somme, in the sector of Lihons. In 
Champagne, to the north of Souain and 
Mapsitres, in Arponne. to the north of 
La iiarazee, and between the Meuse and 
the Moselle^ to the north of Flirey. 



In the Vopgres we dispersed by our fire 
an enemy attack against our positions 
in the valley of La Laucne. 

Tho text of the Froneh o/tsmoon eom- 
munication foUara: 

At the conclusion of the bombardment 
reported yesterday, the enemy last even- 
ing delivered an infantry attack against 
our positions to the northeast of Souchez. 
These attacks, like the preceding ones, 
were everywhere completely repulsed. 

last night saw artillery actions of 
great intensity, in which both sides took 
part, between the Somme and the Oise; 
in the region of Andcchy, and to the east 
of Rheims, in the direction of Moronvil- 
lers. Batteries of the enemy have de- 
livered a violent cannonade in the region 
to the south of Tahure and to the east of 
Botte de Mesnil. Our artillery hdd this 
fire back effectively, and in the mean- 
time we were making further progress 
from trench to trench at a point to the 
east of the earthwork known as "the 
Trapeze." 

There has been fairly intense fighting 
Willi trench machines in the sector of 
Flirey, and more violent fighting, accom- 
panied by artillery exchanges, in the sub- 
urbs of Reillon. 

In the Vosges the enemy, after a com- 
plete check to his attack along the front 
from the Lin^e to the Shratzmannele, 
resumed his efforts yesterday evening. 
A second onthmrtt of artillery fire along 
the entire front, in preparation for an in- 
fantry advance, was followed by a fresh 
attack which, generally speaking, result- 
ed In fitHure. The Germans were able to 
gain a footing in our first line trenches 
at only one point, and this was to the 
south of the Linge hills. The trench 
th^ took was between sixty and eighty 
yards kmg. Oar counterattacks made it 
possible for us to reoccnpy a portion of 
this trench immediately. 

A squadron of nineteen French aero- 
planes has Uirown down 140 shells on the 
railroad station at Bazancourt, whence 
movements of the enemy have been re- 
ported. 

Another air squadron composed of 
eighteen machines has bombarded the 
railroad junction at Achiet-le-Grand, 
near Bapaume. Other machines have 
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l>ombarded the railroad tracks at a point 
near Wannerville. 

The German official etatement of Oct, 
13, 1916» vfUk regard te the fighting in 

Belgium and France, nayn: 

British attacks northeast of Vermelles 
ynsn cssily repulsed. 

East of Souchez the French again lost 
pome portion of tho trenches which they 
were able to keep on Oct. 11. 

In Champagne a French attack yes- 
terday afternoon failed south of Tahure. 
Repeated attacks on the same place early 
this morning with several groups of 
troops broko dotm completely. 

In the Vosges the French lost a por- 
tion of their poRitions on the western 
slope of Schratzmannele. 

BRITISH ATTACKS. 
Renews Britiah attaeke in force upon 

the German lines in the neighborhood of 
Loost on Oct. 13, 1915, ret^ufted in the re- 
ported capture of several trenches, in- 
eluding the main trench of the Hohen^ 
sotteni Redoubt, all of which gainit Sir 
John French'a <roops rrtainrd. This ia 
tAe text of the British official state- 
ment: 

Yesterday nftpmoon, after a bom- 
bardment, we attacktHi the enemy's 
trenches under cover of a cloud of smoke 
and gas froni a point about 000 yards 
southwest of Iluluch to the Hohenzol- 
lern redoubt. We gained about 1,000 
yards of trenches just south and west of 
Hulluch, but were unable to maintain 
our position there owing to the enemy's 
shell fire. 

Southwest of St. Elie we captured and 

held the enemy's trench behind the Vcr- 
melles-Hulluch road and the southwestern 
quarries, both inclusive. We also cap- 
tured a trench on the northwest face of 
the forest. We captured the main 
trench of the Hohenzollern Redouht. hut 
the enemy is still in two communicating 
trendies be tw e en the redoubt and the 
quarries. 

GERMAN LOSSEa 

By DR. GKOROK WROKNT^R. 
[The Cologne (Jazette Dispalchca. 1 
Special Cable to Tbb New Tokk Tiuis. 

ON THE GERMAN FRONT IN 

CHAMPAGNE, Oct. 12, (via Cologne and 



London, Oct. 14.) — Monday ended the 
third hardest-fought battle since the be- 
ginning ot the new off ensivo here. The 
preparatory artillery fire began on Sun- 
day evening. The thunder of the guns, 
among then those of the hoaTiast calibre, 
roared throughout tibe iHmIo nii^L 

Monday morning a comparatively small 

attack of the French began in the neigh- 
borhood of Tahure. The French forced 
their way into a short tnndi. The «!• 
amy's aeroplane attacks were driven off 
throughout the day by our defending 
aeroplanes. The artillery fire lasted the 
•ntirs day, increasing huCwma 6 and 7 
o'clock to a violent cannonade on both 
sides. The positions behind the front 
were the most bombarded, as the first 
linos wore too close togetlmr. 

At 7 o'clock, after twenty-four hours' 
firing, a strong attack of the French 
north and south of Tahure ensued, which, 
however, was x^uhMd. One lost trendi 
was immediatsly rseaptnrsdt with great 

losses for us. 

Last night passed very quietly, as well 
as today, except for the new flying ma> 

chines. 

To the question put to prisoners 
whether hate against the Germans was 
still so great as at tiie beginning of Hm 
war wo often heard the answer: "No; 
these two peoples should unite in poaoe; 
that would be a good thing." 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 
18.^ — The night passed quietly. Toward 
morning there was a hea\'y fog. Under 
this protection the French, about 5 
o'clock, made a violent attadr south of 
Tahure in close columns, prMumaUy in 
the hope of takinfr us by surprise. It was 
repulsed. After an half hour's bombard- 
ment they made a second attadc at 7:80, 
which Instcd until 10:30 in the mmmlng, 
advancing five times in several waves of 
assault, which were all, with the excellent 
support of our artillery, easily repulsed 
by our infantry. 

That the battles in Champagne can be 
brought to a conclusion by attacks of this 
sort, which are still carried on by the 
use of great masses of troops, is hardly 
to be exported. The statements of cap- 
tured prisoners confirm this view. 
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Zeppelin Raids on London 

Official Reports of Keceut Air Attacks from Germanj 

In the British pros'? an nnthorized statement appeared on Sept. 17, 1915, to this effect: 
" The foUotcinff di scription of some of the cffrcls of the Zeppelin raid in the London 
district htu been tlrau n up by an itnpnrtinl observer at the request of like HomM S^ ort U sr^ , 
i8ir John ainum,\ and i§ avthortted /or publication. WhUe M te ^aotuMv neeettarv, in the 
tntor99ta of p«»Ne M^/toty, oMetly to maintain tho rule thai no unauthorbed accounts shotUd 
appear, the rrnl dh/a/rOttter of these outrages may be the better umlerstood by a cnllrrfiun of 
incidents, each of ichleh h€U been verified on the spot, and is vouched for by the authorities as 
accurate. Tho Home Secretary takes this opportunitif of »tatktff expHcitly that tho totat OOt^ 
ualtieo rosuttiit^ from thoso air raido ar9 to aU oOMf oonootty toted, and ara batod on 
mtaiMtiv* Inoniry »y tho peHce." 

The official report •ppeort Mow: 



IN a letter which he addreesed to a 
correspondent some weeks u^o, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Balfour) set forth the reasons which 
yrey en t e d lilt Majesty's Ck»vernment 
from diseloaiiifir the exact localities in 
which damapTG had taken place in the 
various Zeppelin raids. These reasons 
ranain valid, and there is no intention to 
depart from the rule which secures that 
no information can be made available for 
the enemy, either in regard to the route 
he has taken, or the places or huIMings 
on whkh he dropped his bombs. The ex- 
perience of the raids of last week, com- 
bined with the German official reports 
on them, demonstrates that the command- 
en of German aircraft are often grrossly 
in error as to their movements, and have 
no means whatever of estimating the ef- 
fect of tiieir promisenoaa bombardment 
cither materially or morally. In every 
case where damage has been caused it is 
private property that has suffered, and 
in most caaes tills priyate property has 
been of the small residential kind. Al- 
most all the unfortunate people who have 
been killed have not only been noncom- 
hatante, but aoaeembatants of a land 
^ihieh it has been hitherto the honorable 
practice of civilized warfare to exempt 
from attack, that is to say, women and 
ehildran, small riiopkeepers, and work- 
ing men, the sacrifice of whose lives can 
effect no military purpose whatever, 
either morally or materially. 

The folly and futility of the raids which 
took place last week can be well imaprined 
when it is remembered that the London 
district, which may be takan for oonven* 



ience as the area administered by the 

Metropolitan PoUee, is just short of 700 
square miles in area. It is by hastily 
dropping at randonr) in the dark certain 
ei^loBive and incendiary material some- 
irime on this enormous snrfaee that the 
enemy professed to be accomplishing 
some important military purpose. In 
point of fact, no publk institution of any 
kind was hit, nor any power station, nor 
arsenal. No damage was done which af- 
fects the use of any building connected 
directly or indirectly with the oondnct of 
the war. It is true that two hospitals 
narrowly escaped damage, but it is only 
fair to say on behalf of the officers of 
an army which has done its best to de- 
stroy the cathedrals of Belgium and 
France that up to the present they have 
only succeeded in hitting one church. So 
far as the moral effect of the raid was 
concerned, it is to be feared that from 
the standpoint of Berlin it was a com- 
plete failure. If Count Zeppelin himself 
accompanied fhe raidinir aircraft (as has 
been reported from Holland) he will be 
disappointed to learn that only a minor- 
ity of the vast population of London was 
aware of the presence of his airship at 
all, and that among those who hoard 
the guns fire or saw the Zeppelin the 
feelings evenrwhere aroused were of in- 
terest and curiosity rather than of fear. 

That London and it.s suburbs as a com- 
munity faces calmly the murderous ef- 
forts of the raiders is in no way a miti- 
gation of the callous and purposeless bru- 
tality of their action, or of the tragedies 
which have followed. 

Hws are a few pietoiss of flie effects 
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accomplished by the officers and crew of 
the last airship which visited the London 
district: 

Firat— SaiiewlMre in fh€ area of Lon- 
don you can pro to the corner of a little 
street; this one has a public house at the 
eotntae. Outside it on Wednesday even- 
iniT lut wedi after tlie place was closed 
a man and a woman were talking. The 
woman went off to buy some supper at 
a neighboring^ shop; the man stood there 
to wait for her, and while he was wait- 
ing there fell at his feet the first of the 
explosive bombs. It killed the man out- 
right; it blew pieces of pavingr stone on 
to the surrounding roofs, it blew in the 
front of the public house, reducing the 
stock to a mere mass of broken glass, 
over which still floats an indefinable 
odor of assorted forms of alcohol ; it took 
off the top of a grand piano on the floor 
above, twisted the iron bedsteads, in- 
jured a woman who was sleepinir there, 
and reduced what had been the carefully 
kept livinpr rooms of a small family to a 
mass of soot ancf dust and plaster and 
broken glass. In what conceivable re- 
spect did it contribute to "the inrogress of 
the war? 

Second — In another part of the area 
over whidi the airship passed, there is 

a big block of workmen's dwellings — 
places where men live who are away at 
their trades all day and often all night, 
and which day and night are crowded 
with children. A bomb dropped on the 
roof of one of these, and right under the 
roof was a little flat in which four chil- 
dren had been put to sleep. Two of them 
after beinp put to bed had pot up sur- 
reptitiously to make tea in an adjoining 
room; you can see the bed that they left 
now, a mass of blackened and charred 
sheets with the mattress torn to pieces. 
They escaped by a miracle, but in the 
small bedroom n«ct door to them the 
other two children were killed in an in- 
stant. These buildings are strono^, and 
the bomb did not penetrate far ; you would 
harAy notice the damage to the roof if 
you pass it in the street. That was all 
that was happening when the Captain of 
the German aircraft professed to think 
he was visiting the docks and vitally 
damaging the Port of London. 



Third — In another place a bomb drop- 
ped through the roof of a stable yard; it 
was an incendiary bomb, and it set on 
Are a motor car on whidh it feO. Hw 
.vtableman and his wife, in spite of the 
fire, which was immediately serious, set 
oat to rescno tiie eleven horses which 
were in the stable behind the fire, and 
they were carefully taken out one by one 
and let loose in the street. A dog which 
m-as kept to guard the premises was also 
carefully rescued, so was a caged bird 
kept on the first floor above the fire, 
though while she was bringing it down 
the stableman's wife was blown off her 
feet on the stairs by the blast of an ex- 
plosive bomb which fell in a neighboring 
courtyard. The only casualty in this 
case was a bantam code. 

Fourth — In such a case as the last the 
futility of the enemy's attack was merely 
ridiculous; in others it was tragic. Some- 
where in the vast area of London's sub- 
urbs there is a little block of houses 
standing almost by itself and divided up 
into small flats. On the ground floor 
tiiere were sleeping a widow, her 
daughter, aged IS, and a young man 
whom they kept as a lodger. On the first 
floor was a family with three children, 
two of them girls, and on the second floor 
a workingman and his wife with five 
children, four of them girls and one a 
boy. The bomb dropped squarely on the 
roof of the house. As the laborer and 
his wife who were on the second floor 
described it, the whole partition wall be- 
side their bed gave way and disappeared; 
the man pushed his wife out into the 
centre of the room and* went off to find 
his children. Two of them, who slept in 
the room under the spot where tiie bmnb 
fell, had vanished with room, bed, and 
everything, and their bodies were found 
two days later under the debris of the 
house. Of tiie others the boy, aged 8, 
ran for safety to the staircase, which 
was blown away, and in the dark fell 
down into the hole where his sisters' 
bodies were buried in the ruins. Of tiio 
first floor inhabitants two were missing 
altogether, and their bodies were Fubse- 
quently recovered. Of the ground floor, 
wiMTo apparwit^ the worst effect of the 
explosion took place, it is sufficient to 
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say that part of the body of the man who 
occupied it was found 150 yards away. 

Fifth — A bomb dropped in the street 
blew in tiia front of a ahop» but tiptnt the 
main force of its explosion on a passing 
motor omnibus. There were twenty peo- 
ple on board, including the driver and 
eondnelor. Nine of tiieni were killed and 
eleven injured, amonp: the injured lieing 
the driver, who had both his legs tlown 
off, and died shortly afterward in Hie 
hospital. 

These incidents alone account for near- 
ly half the deaths which have been 
eansed. They will snfflee to show triuit 
is Uie real measure and nature of the 
■access which has attended the eneUT's 
attack on the London area. 

In human life and limb the net results 
of the week's raids in the London dis- 
trict were ^8 killed or died of wounds and 
124 injured. 

It ongfat not to be omitted from men^ 
tion that twe |Nilieemen and one Army 
Service Corps man appeared among the 
casualties; otherwise no person in uni- 
turn was either killed or injured. 

A LATER ATTACK. 
Fifty-five persons losrs kOhd and 114 
immured in the Zeppelin raid over London 
on tk« night of Oct. 13. 1915. Fourteen 
of tho killed and thirteen of the wounded 
were mSHmrv eaemaitieet aeeordinff to 
an announcement made later by the Offi- 
cial Press Bureau. Tko text of the tutr 
nouncement follows: 

The Press Bureau of the War Office 
aunoanees that a fleet of hostile airahipc 

visited the eastern counties and a portion 
of the London area last night and dropped 
bomba* 

Anti-aircmft guns of the Royal Field 



Artillery, attached to the central force, 
were in action, and an airship was seen 
to heel over on its side and to drop to a 
lower altitude. 

Five aeroplanes of the Royal Flying 
Corps went up, but, owing to atmospheric 
conditions, only one aeroplane succeeded 
in locating an airship. This aenvtauMf 
however, was unable to overhaul the aiv- 
ship before it was lost in the fog. 

Some houses were damaged and several 
fires were started, but no serious dam- 
age was caused to military material. All 
fires were soon got under control by the 
fire brigade. 

The followingr military casualties, in 
addition to the one announced last night, 
have been reported: Fourteen killed and 
thirteen wounded. 

The Home OfiGce announces the fol- 
lowing casualties other than the military 
casualties reported above: Killed — Men, 
27; women, 9; ehildrai, 5; total, 41. In- 
jured — Men, 64; women, 80; children, 7; 
total, 101. 

Of these casualties 32 killed and 95 in- 
jured were in the London area, and these 
figures include those announced last 
night. 

The Globe, which has been conducting 
a campaign advocating reprisals, says to- 
day: 

**The public knows now that the Zep- 
pelin, choosing its own time and elream- 
stances for attack, is practically immune 
again.st the ordinary weapons of aerial 
warfare. The only way to hit the enemy 
ia to strike at him as he strikes at us — 
to bomb his sleeping!: to\vns." 

At a meeting today of theatrical man- 
agers for discussion of a proposal to sub- 
stitute matin4ea for night performances 
it was decided to oontinua the latter. 



Loudon's Aerial Defense 

By Aithnr J. Belfonr 
FM Lord of tho Britiok Admiraiiw 

SpeaMtur In the Rouse of Commons on 8ei>t. 15. 1015. Sir H. Daltlel pat the qoestioa 

whether the Admiralty were .satlsflod with the aorlal defense of Lnndon. Were they »atl8- 
fied that the Runs wero of the rlKht kind, that they wore powerful tnouKh, thftt the men In 
charge were fully qualified for the responsible task which had f ill< ii on them? Why on a 
recent vinit of Zeppelins to London were no aeroplanes apparently called into requisition? 
Bo understood there were plenty waltlns. Hkd the Admiralty made a definite stadr of the 
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defenses of Paris, asalnst which flying machines aMmed to have been unable tu make any 
headway? Who was In charge of the aerial defense of London before Sir Percy Scott? Sir 
Percy Scott's appointment hail, he thouKht. \x-< t\ ri'< t iv»(l in all quartt rs with great satisfac- 
tion, but he could not understand why it was neceattary to wait until the Zeppelins bad 
visited Xjondon before oalMn* for Sir Percy Scott's advice. His ainpolntment did not mean 
that If the present system wag Imperfect It would Immediately bocom,- pt rffct. He supposed 
the whole question was the provision of the proper gun. Too mui h niutst not be expected 
till Sii IVn y Si utt liad had time to rt-vii w the wliole situation, and probably to seCttTl tho 
guns which would U: rc<iuired. Mr. Balfour's reply to these questions appear below. 



E right honorahle gentleman who 

has just sat down made a point- 
ed and perfectly legitimate ap- 
peal to me to say something About the 
defense of London. He asked me ques- 
tions about the puns, the provision of 
guns, the character of the guns, and 
their raffideney in point of number, 
and their sufficiency in point «|uality, 
and he also asked me various questions 
about the organization of the defense of 
London, which, mb he truly observed, is 
not a thing which can be brought to pei^ 
fection merely by appointing officers. 
In order that the House may really judge 
of the aituatioR fairly they must remem- 
ber that nobody foresaw, when the war 
broke out, the full development of aerial 
war, whether on our own part or on the 
pftrt of our opponents. This is a brandi 
of war which has never been tried before, 
and on which there has been no experi- 
ence until this war which counts for any- 
thing, and, therefore^ it is inoviteblo wlMk 
you have to deal with a situation of that 
sort that before your eyes the situation 
changes, and the organization wliich 
those respoBsiblo before the war might 
naturally have thoupht adequate is 
proved by experience to be quite inade- 
quate. 

If wo had set to "work, let us say, 

three or four years before the war with 
a full knowledge of the development of 
aerial warfare; if the Government of 
that day had set to work with that 
knowledge to organize the defense of 
London, I have no doubt it would have 
been organized on lines different from 
those which now prevail, but you reaUy 
ought not to criticise the Minister then in 
rharpre because it is not done. That is 
not a fair way to look at human effort. 
The Naval Aorial Swvice has, I thnik, 
quadrupled since the war commenced — I 
rather think I am under tlie mark in say- 



ing that. An organization whidi night 

have been adequate and was adequate 
when the war broke out and responsibili- 
ties seemed relatively slight in regard 
to the defense of the internal parts of 
the country, gradually became more and 
more inadequate, and has been supple- 
mented, and is still in course of being 
supplemented, day by day. I hope the 
organization intended to meet this dan- 
ger is improving and is growing far more 
rapidly than the danger itself. That It 
my hope and my expeetotion. 

The right honorable gentleman nshsd 
why Sir Percy Scott, whose appointment 
he is good enough to approve, was not 
appointed before. The answer to that 
is really the answer to all this particular 
class of attack. There are things which 
were foreseen before the war, there are 
things which were not foreseon, and 
which I do not think could have been fore- 
seen before the war. One of them was the 
peeuliar developmont of this method of 
warfare. The appointment of Sir Fuey 
Scott is not the only great change of or- 
ganization which it has been found nec- 
essary to oti^ in eoBsequence of the de- 
velopment of aircraft warfare. I now 
find it absolutely necessary to bring the 
whole air service more into harmony 
with the general praetiee of the Admi» 
ralty, to greatly increase the staff at the 
head of affairs, and to make arrange- 
ments to deal with the enormous amount 
of work which is now thrown upon those 
responsible for the air service. Tho 
naval air service is now an immense ser- 
vice. The number of fliers is very great 
and the number of machines Is very 
great. There are reqioiisihillties as re- 
gards the design of machines. There are 
responsibilities for arranging the whole 
systan of coast defense, and the organi- 
zation which was not inadequate when 
the war broke out I found completely 
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inadequate soon after I assumed respon- 
Eibility as First -Ixjrd of the Admiralty. 
I hope, as regards the organization, that 
it is now cither complete, or in ft fair 
way to completion. The changes have 
been very great, and they have all been 
in the direction of fitting the office to 
deal with new and great responsibilitiea, 
and I hope a.s time poes on their ade- 
quacy will more and more make itself felt. 

If ^e right honorable gentleman asks 
me wfcethar I ddnlc ttiat at tiiis moment 
everythinicr has been done tiiat i-an he 
done or will be done for the defense of 
London, I do not think so. I tliink the 
tiling ia still in progress, and still in pro- 
cess of development. If he ask.s me 
whether I think it possible within a rea- 
sonable time to provide an adequate de> 
fsBse of London, I should give him a 
much more reassurinff answer. Let me 
frankly say I should give him a more re- 
assoring answer in no small degree, be- 
cause I have a great belief in tiie organ- 
izinp: capacity and the energy and re- 
source, the openness to new ideas, which 
has always characterized the distin- 
guished Admiral who now has the de- 
fense of London immediately under his 
control. [Cheers.] 

The right honorable gentleman men- 
tioned Paris. Pains have been taken to 
make ourselves acquainted with the 
methods of the defense of Paris, and 
moch, no doubt, has been learned, and 
will be learned, from studying their ex- 
ample. But let not the House be carried 
away with the idea that the problem of 
London is Identical with the problem of 
Paris. [" Hear, hear! **] I am sure the 
right honorable gentleman does not fall 
into that error. Nor, if I may say so, is 
the problem of one who has got to try 
and defend London at all .similar to that 
of the Minister who has to try and de- 
fend Paris. Paris starts with being un- 
der a single military government, and 
it starts with being a great military fort- 
ress, and therefore, being a military fort- 
ress, it is supplied with a great mass of 
gons and with great defensive arrange- 
ments. Londmi is not a fortified town. 



London is, as everybody knows — and no- 
body knows it better than the Germans— 
a city which should not, under the laws 
ot civilised warfare, be the subject of 
this kind of attack. But m take our 
enemies as we find them. £" JSear, 
hear! " and cheers.] 

We perfectly recognise that a nation 
which is prepared for any degree of 
brutality at sea is not likely to show un- 
due humanity when it comes to deal with 
land. [''Hear, hearl^ Therefore we 
do not for a moment suppose that Lon- 
don, or any other undefended place in * 
this country, is to derive more considera- 
tion front the laws of humanity or the 
laws of nations. But I hope and believe, 
although I cannot promise inununity 
from attadc to any part of til* United 
Kingdom — in war immunity from attack 
can be rarely promised by any responsi- 
ble Minister or General— but I think I 
can promise the House tiiat everythrag 
is being done to develop and to organize 
such defenses as are possible against 
aerial attack. I think I can tell the 
Hous^ without b^g unduly optimlstie, 
that, lamentaUie as have been tiie results 
of these German attacks on undefended 
places, the actual number of persons 
killed and injured and the actual amount 
of property destroyed has been relatively 
insignificant, althouprh the hardship in- 
flicted on particular individuals has 
been tnigie beyond expression. If you 
turn your eyes away from the cases 
of individual hardship, cruelty, and 
suffering, and consider simply how 
much injury to this country, either as a 
great economic unit or as a great fight- 
inp: force, has been done by these aerial 
attacks, I can truly say that so far that 
damage has been insignificant; and, al- 
though immunity cannot be promi.sed for 
the future, I have every hope that Sir 
Percy Scott and all the other naval au- 
thorities who are devoting their minds to 
this problem will be able to diminish the 
danfrers in the future, to increase the 
security, and to enable his Majesty's 
lieges to sleep comfortably in tiieir beds, 
r Bear, hear! '*3 
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Russians Recoil 



Czar's Resumed Offensive Strong and Well Supplied 

By a Military Expert 



WHAT generally regarded 

in early October as a tempo- 
rary check to the Germans on 
the Russian front while the 
■ Teuton leaden were making redteposi- 
tieiiB of their forces bids fair to become 
permanent. In fact, the German offense 
seems to be paraly^d. From Riga to 
Bukowina Tentoit xeporta liave told ef 
hut little except their ability to repulse 
Russian attacks. It seems that the in- 
itiative has passed to the Russians and 
that, even in front oi Dvinsk, the Gerw 
mans are now on the defensive. The 
combination of the rainy season, of 
marahea, of long linea of supply and in- 
ability to maintain a continuous floir of 
heavy shells, has brought the Germans to 
a halt. Once operations in the east, by 
reason tut diffloiltiee in tranaportotion, 
are rednoad to a matter of rifle fire^ the 

Germans no longer can run over the 
Russian armies, but, meeting them on an 
equal footing, can make hut little head- 
way against them. 

Germany has up to now literally blast- 
ed her way through Poland by concen- 
trating her aup e rior i ty of heavy guns at 
carefully selected points and blazing the" 
trail for the infantry to follow. Against 
this the Russians had no defense. Their 
own guns were outranged and outmani- 
tioned, and when the German infantry 
reached tbe Russian trenches it was to 
find an enemy thoroughly shaken, almost 
demoralized, whose resisting power waa 
almost gone. As the German advantages, 
however, disappear, from whatever cause, 
whether through inability to bring up 
their own heavy guns or through in- 
crease in the Russian supply of muni- 
tions, the Russian defense becomes as 
strong, if not stronger, than the German 
attack. 

The Russian soldier, though for the 



most part uneducated, is, neverthelese, an 

excellent fighting man. If properly offi- 
cered, in fact, he is almost the pSr of 
any other soldier of Continental Europe. 
Consequently, when'the game is reduced 
to the infantry rifle and the machine gun, 
it becomes largely a question- of numbers. 
On such a basis the Teutons cannot hold 
their own. The demands made on them 
from all points are so great that every- 
where except in the recently begun opera- 
tions in Serbia, they are outnumbered* 
They can. it is true, by clever use of 
railroad lines, effect rapid concentratioiia 
at selected points, but it is always at the 
expense of aome other parte d the line. 
The net result is that, after an almoat 
inconceivable sacrifice in men and an ex- 
penditure of enormous supplies of shell in 
order to aeeompliah a given object— the 
forcing of Russia to a decisive battle — 
Germany faces a Winter in the interior 
oi Russia, with her object as far re- 
moved from aeeompliahment as it waa 
months ago. This means stagnation, and 
time works to the benefit of Russia more 
than to that of Germany. 

The Riga section during the week end- 
ed Oct. 17 was extremely quiet, but 
south, in the Dvinsk region, there waa 
violent fighting. Tet, in spite of all their 
efforts, the Germans seem no nearer to 
capturing Dvinsk. Small gains at some 
pointo have been more than offset by the 
losses at others. From Dvinsk to the 
Dniester the Germans have been hard put 
tc it to hold the Russians in check with- 
out attempting an dtmm of their own. 
As a matter of fact, the Russians have 
made a numl>er of gains at different 
points — unimportant, it is true, but indi- 
cative of the revivfaig ttrlkiBg pinrar that 
Miabled Russia to vmep tiuroogh Galieia 
a year ago. 
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What tlie Hour Demands 

By David Lloyd George 

British Minister of Munitions 

In the book published by Mesnrs. Hodder & i>toiishton, entitled " Through Terror to TrI- 
ttmpb: Speechea and Pronoancements of the Rtght Hon. l>avld Uoyd Georgo, H. P., Since 

the Bcglnnins of the War," Mr. C.i oif,*- h is cxpitssnl in tlu- preface hia estimate of tlie rued 
for British service during the three niuiitlitj preceding L^ceinber, 1015. His words aiijieur 
twlow. 



A FTER twdve months of war my 

/\ conviction is stronger than 
^^M. ever that this country could 
not have kept out of it without 
imperiling its aeeurity and impairing 
its honor. We could not have looked on 
cynically with folded arms while the 
country we had given our word to pro- 
tect waa being ravaged and trodden by 
one of our own oo-tnistcrs-. If British 
women and children were being brutally 
destroyed on the high seas by German 
submarines this nation would have in- 
sisted on calling the infanticide empire 
to a stern reckoning. Everything that 
baa happened linoe the declaration of 
war has demonstrated clearly that a 
military system so ropardless or pood 
faith, of honorable obligations, and of 
the elementary impulaee of hamanity 
constituted a menace to civilization of 
the most sinister character; and despite 
the terrible cost of suppressing it the 
tvell-bdng of hamanity demands that 
such a system should be challenged and 
destroyed. The fact that events have 
also shown that the might of this mili- 
tary clique has exceeded the gloomiest 
prognostications provides an additional 
argument for its destruction. The 
gi*eater the might the darker the 
menace. 

Nor have the untoward incidents of 
the war weakened my faith in ultimate 
victory — always provided that the allied 
nations put forth the whole of their 
strength ere it is too late. Anything less 
must lead to defeat. The allied countries 
have an overwhelming preponderanee in 
the raw material that goes to the making 
and equipment of armies, whether in 
men, money, or accessible metals and ma- 



chinery. But this material has to be 

mobilised and utilized. It would he idle 
to pretend that the first twelve months 
of the war have seen this task accom- 
plished satisfactorily. Had the Allies 
re:i!i7.e(l in time the full strength of their 
redoubtable and resourceful foes — nay, 
what is more, had they realized their 
own strength and resources, and taken 
prompt action to organize them — today 
we should have witnessed the triumphant 
spectacle of their guns pouring out a 
stream of shot and shell which would 
have deluged the German trenches with 
fire and scorched the German logions 
back across their own frontiers. 

What is the actual position? It is thor< 
oughly well known to the Germans, and 

any one in any land, belligerent or neu- 
tral, who reads intelligently the military 
news must by now have a comprehension 
of it. Witii the resources of Great 
Britain, France, Russia — yea, of the 
whole industrial world — at the disposal 
of the Allies, it is obvious that the cen- 
tral powers have still an overwhelming 
superiority in all the material and equip- 
ment of war. 

The result of this deplorable fact is 
exactly what might have been foreseen. 
The iron bed of Germany has sunk 
deeper than ever into French and Bel- 
gian soil; Poland is entirely German; 
Lithuania is rapidly following, 
sian fortresses, deemed impregnable, 
falling like sand castles before the re- 
sistless tide of Teutonic invasion. When 
will that tide recede? When will it be 
stemmed? As soon as the Allies are 
supplied with abundance of war matt- 
rial. 
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Two Millions of lives 



War's Cost in Human Beings Estimated by a Military £xpert 



A special dispatch to The New York 
Times, dated ot West Paint on Oet, 7, 
1915, presented the following report : 

SINCE the great war in Europe start- 
ed more than 2,000,000 men have 
been Ulled; the wounded number 
nearly 4,000,000, whik tin total 
number of prisoners and of tlie missing 
is more than 2,000,000. These are con- 
•erv«tiv« mfadmom flipiree eompiled from 
the best available data, and were made 
public in Cullum Hall here tonipht by 
Brig. Gen. Francis Vinton Greene, U. S. 
A.y retired, in an address <m the war, d»- 
livered before the members of the New 
York State Historical Association. 

General Greene is an honor graduate 
of West Point of the Class of '70 and 
the author of many standard works on 
military history. He gave his hearers 
the benefit of what he called an ** intelli- 
gent guess " as to the casualties of the 
war, and submitted a table showing the 
increase of the national indebtedness of 
the European belligerents. The increase 
over 1914, approximately, is f20,000,000,- 
000. How much of this is war debt, of 
course, is problematical. The combined 
wealth of the Allies is estimated at |204- 
000,000,000, while that of the Teutonic 
allies, with Turkey included, is estimat- 
ed at $108,000,000,000. 

General Greaie also discussed the 
changes in the art of warfare that have 
made the great struggle not only the 
most frightful but also the most inter- 
esting, from a military point of view, of 
any war in history. Incidentally, the 
speaker indicated what, in his own opin- 
ion, is required to make adequate the 
national defoisa of the Utnti-d States. 

In the present decade, he said, there 
had occurred more important changes in 
the art of warfare than in the previous 
fifty years, and in those fif^ years more 
than in the five preceding centuries; in 
other words, since the first use of gun- 
powder in waif ara. 
What these dianges in tiie art of war- 



fare mean is learned by a study of the 
tables of casualties, financial expendi- 
tures, &c., compiled by General Greene. 
One of these pives the population, based 
on official figures, of the various coun- 
tries concerned in the war. These fig- 
ures are taken from official reports. 
Summarized, they show that on the side 
of the Allies there are in Europe 266,500,- 
000 people, as compared with 122,200,000 
population of the Teutonic nations and 
their ally, Turkey. The colonies of the 
Allies have a population of 472,500,000 
people, as compared with 32,800,000 in 
the colonies that now or did belong to 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. The total 
population upon which the Allies can 
draw is 739,000,000, as compared with 
155,000,000 who owe allefriance to Em- 
peror William, Franz Josef, or the Sul- 
tan. 

Another table gives the "armed 
strength " of the various belliprerent?, the 
estimates being based on figures to be 
found in various standard works. Gen- 
eral Greene describes the figures as 
"approximate only," but "probably suf- 
ficiently accurate for comparative pur- 
poses." This table, which gives both tlw 
army and naval totals of the powers at 
war, follows: 

AHMED STKENGTH. 

An«l«M.^-\ 4«>Navl«B.— ^ 

Peace. War. Bhlpa. Tonnagew 

Great 

Britain .. ir,o,Ai»o 700.000 TATt S.TiHt.rifH) 

France .... s<ni.(xm) 2.7KO.00O 8»1S f»00,tHiO 

RuMia .... »<>0.0()0 2.000.000 241 GRO.OOO 

Italy 270.000 1.000,000 US 000.000 

Belslum ... 40.000 170,000 

Serbia 2.i,ftfio im.orm 



Total.... 2.11«1.0(X) 7.WO.O(iO l.:i;'.7 4.7sn.0O0 

Qemiany .. 800.000 8,000.000 304 1.300.000 
Austrta- 

Hunjcary.. ."MO.OOO 1.400.000 124 S.V).000 

Turkey 22O.f"00 .TtWt.OOO 41 (?)10O.000 



Tot.il l.ntMi.iKN) ."..I'liO.OOO 4(iO l,7.'.<t.nrii) 

The most interesting of the tables is 
tiie one that gives the easnalties in the 
present war. The figures are based vpea 
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official reports made in. the House of 
Commons from totals printed in the 
newspapers and from data galiiered from 
other sources. 

" They are not much more than intelli- 
gent guesses," said General Greene to- 
night, "but I have used minimum fig- 
ures." This table fnllnws : 

liOSSES IN BATTLE. 
Killed. Wounded. Miming. TotaL 

r.t. r.ritain wi,<»oi) -jr.i.oNt r.r..ono 892.onr> 

France ... 4<)0.<tiH> 7«H>.n«N> :iii«).(i<>0 1.400.000 

RuAsia ... 5<x».ofK) 8<Nt,o<K) iMi«».(»(«i> i:;.' ^..(ko 

Italy 6.000 16,000 6.000 25,U(ni 

Belirtimi .. 25.000 40.000 15.000 90,000 

Serbia • . • 2o,0(X» 4f).ooo lo.ooo 70,000 



Ttotal..l.O.'W.Of>0 l.N4fi.0(¥> l,2Vi.(NT0 4,l»17.'NtO 

Oeffinanr . 600,000 l.ooo,ooo 300.000 i.9ot),(iO)) 
Austria 400,000 mOOO 700.0001.800.000 
Turker ... 90,000 80,000 20.000 120,000 

ToUl. .1.000.000 1.780.000 1.080,000 S,830.00i> 

General Grcenc'.s fipruros dealin{^ with 
the financial situation in Europe are as 
follows: 

FINAN'TS 
(In MUlionJi of DolUrs.) 
KaOonal Kat'nal Debt. Per 





Wealth. 1914. 1010, 


Cap. P.O. 


Great Britain. ^'^.''..OiKl $rt,4sn $11,000 


2(» 


13 


Franco . . 


.Vi.Oiio r,.;u.'. o.'.Mi 




V.t 






47 


i<; 






Kt 


15 


Belclum . 




110 


12 




BOO 128 125 


41 


8 


Total . 


$2»>4,.-MiO lis. 170 $3<>.!*rMl 






Oermany 


80,000 3.7;r. ]».!t>C, 




12 


Aaa.-HunBanr. 25.000 1,050 2,000 


89 


8 




8.«0O(n «75 675 


188 


22 


Total . 


lltX.tViO 15.460 112.000 







** The figures relating to Great Britain 
and CSennany," said Geaaniil Gveene* 

" are accurate. The others are approxi- 
mate only. The estimates of the cost of 
tiie war vary from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 per day. which will bring the 
total cost on Jan. 1, 191 G, to nearly $25,- 
000,000,000, of which probably 80 per 
cent, has been borrowed." 

In his discussion of other phases of the 
war General Greene laid stress on the 
important part played by the aeroplane, 
the automobile, the submarine, and wire* 
less telepraphy, which are for the first 
time effectively useful in warfare. 

"From Napoleonii time to fhe pres- 
ent the art of war has benefited by 
all the wonderful improvemaits in the 



mechanical arts and .<iciences. all of which 
are the servantii of war as well as of 
peaee. Instantaneous communication of 
intt'llir'-n CO. marvi Im: ;ly rapid trans- 
portation of troops, the ability to feed 
and supply unheard-of numbers in the 
fieM, flying through the air to detect tiie 

encmy'.s movempnts, swimming: under 
water to destroy the enemy's ships, hurl- 
ing projectiles of unprecedented size to 
destroy his forts, caring for hundreds 
upon thori.vands of \v<iniidpd. which but 
for the automobile would have perished 
upon the field — ^these are some of the 
more important metiiodB vt warfare 
now. 

" The fabled stories of the countless 
hordes who crossed the Helleepont with 
Xwxes and Alexander have been far 
Rurpas.'se*! by the actual numbers of the 
forces engaged in the present conflict. 
The figures are certainly startliAg. In 
Europe 78 per cent, of the population at 
war. in all the world r^C^ per cent, of the 
population involved in the conflict; 13,- 
000,000 men actually under arms; 2.000,- 
noo killed, nearly 4.000.000 wounded, 
more than 2.000,000 prisoners. We can- 
not grasp these figures, but we can get 
some idea of what they mean by com- 
paring them with the results of previous 
wars. We were accustomed to speak of 
our civil war as the greatest conflict of 
modem times, but apparently it was only 
one-tenth the magnitude of the present 
conflict. 

** At no time did the number of men 
actually under ams. North and South, 

exceed 1.300,000, and the total num- 
ber of those killed in battle and died of 
wounds on the Northern side was 110,- 
070, and on the Southern side probably 
not more than 80,000; so that in four 
years of war then the destruction of life 
was less than on»4in1li of tiie destrue- 
tion of life during a litQe more than one 
year at the present time. In the Na- 
poleonic wars, from 1796 to 1815, the 
largest army ever assembled was tiiat 
which Napoleon led into Russia in 1812, 
and this numbered somewhat in excess of 
500,000. The German armies fighting 
today in Russia on tiie east and in Fraaee 
on the west are more than six tines as 
large." 
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Case of the Arabic 



German Official Disavowal of the Submarine Commander's Act 



THE Gemum-Ameriean criait aria- 
ing from the destruction of the 
British liner Arabic by a Ger- 
man submarine and the killing 
of two Americana and about forty other 
persons was ended on Oct. 5, 1915, com- 
pletely to the satisfaction of the Amer- 
ican Government when Count von Bern- 
atorff, the German Ambassador, sent a 
letter to Mr. Lansinp, the Secretary of 
State, expressing the German Govern- 
ment's regret and its disavowal of the 
act of the submarine eommander. At 
the same time Count von Bernstorff as- 
Billed Mr. Lansing that the Kaiser's in- 
atmctfons to hia naval commanders had 
been made so stringent that incidents 
like the sinking of the Arabic could not 
recur. The Ambassador, on behalf of 
hia Government, accepted liability for all 
damages to American citizens resulting 
from the destruction of the Arabic, and 
announced his willingness to negotiate 
amoonta due. 

The language of Count von Bem- 
storff's note makes it plain that the lonp; 
and bitter controversy arising from the 
Geman aubmarine campaign ia near an 
end. .\t the State Department it was 
said officially on Oct. 5 that the results 
of the less formal communicationa be- 
tween the Ambassador and the Secretary 
of State, which ended in the Ambassa- 
dor's satbfactory letter of that date, 
indicated that better and quicker reanlta 
probaisly could be reached without addi- 
tional exchanges of formal notes. 

This is taken to mean that the German 
answer to the laat American note on the 
general submarine question, originating 
from the destruction of the Lusitania, 
may never reach Washington. Such a 
note had bean pnpaxtdt and one aentenee 
from it, giving Germany's promise not 
to attack unresisting liners without 
warning, was quoted in a short letter 
from Grant von Bematorff to Mr. Lan- 
aing shortly after the attack on the 
Arabic. Rut the body of the note, it was 
understood, probably would give place to 



informal converaationB between the two 

diplomats, although at the end of their 
discussions, when a full agreement is 
reached on all the remaining minor de- 
tail!, thia aettleroent may yet be made 
public in the form of a letter. 

" It is a diplomatic victory for the 
United States," Ambassador von Bern- 
atoiff remarked to a friend, referring to 
the Arabic settlement, " but credit must 
be given to Germany, I hi lievt', for nobly 
accepting the word of the British officers 
that they did not intend to ram the aub- 
marine." 

This point, it was learned, at one time 
threatened to interrupt the proceedings, 
aa the Gennan Government at firat 
v.-ished to arbitrate the conflicting evi- 
dence. 

The promptness with which Count von 
Bematorff altered the original draft of 

the letter demonstrated that he had been 
empowered to negotiate a complete set- 
tlement of the case, and it was assumed 
that he naturally <ttd not finally accede 
until the American Government made 
known its unalterable determination not 
to relinquish any of its demands. 

The results of American diplomacy un- 
der the guidance of President Wilson may 
now be stated with something like com- 
pleteneaa. They include; 

1. Germany's aoknowlpdffnuTit of tlio 
right of American ships to sail through 
the war sone unmolested, with the aceoni'- 
paajrlna acknowledgment of full Ocrmnn 
liability for any damage iaflleted by Ger- 
man navel vends to tbwe AoMrkan 
craft. 

2. German acknowledgment of liability 
for American ships sunk anywhere by 
German war vesscla. even If the Am«rlcan 

liottoms nre taklnjf contraband to Oor- 
many'« enprnic". ns wa.s alleged in the 
case of the William V. Fryc. 

8. Germany's promise not to sink Amer- 
ican riilpe earryina conditional contra- 
band to Germany's encmlps, even when 
it Is impossible to take sucli ships into a 
German port. 

4. Germany's offer to arbitrate the Ger- 
man claim of right to sink Amarlean sblpa 
carrying absolute contittliaad to Oer> 
many's enemies. 
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6. Oertnany'8 acknowlcdfrTni»nt of lia- 
bility fur darnai,'" M t" Aimr ir.iii ii;iz<r)S 
injured by German attacks on merchant 
•blfw, «v«tt of QvnnBxufm enerole*. wh«n 
th«so attacks are delivered without warn* 
Inn and without the aflsailed ships at- 
temi'tinpr rosiHturice or »si apf. 

0. Germany's promiae not to attack un- 
resifltins Uner*. even of her enemies, 
without waRitnf and without providing 
for the safety of the pnMietifrers and crew. 

7. Germnny's flis,i\o\v:iI of ilic sinking 
of the Arabic and an cxproHHion of reiin*et 
at the Incident, with notice to the offend- 
tag lubmarliie ooomuutder of this action. 



8. Germany's statement that hereafter 
the mi-takt ti imprt usion of a German sub- 
marine commander that his boat was 
about to be rammed by an enemy mar* 
chantman would not be retardod as 
diminishing Qorman liability for damagM 
inflicted upon AnMrlcaa eltli«na. 

All that is left of the points in dispute 
are minor details that promise an easy 
settlement. There may be some con- 
Tersatioiw neoeamy btfort tin IIimI 
diapter of th* Lositeiiift coatrovaray is 
made paUic 



German Disavowal in the Aiabic Case 



Anibattador von Bemstorffa letter 
4lauv9wing ilf aet of ths Gorman «u6- 
marbto eonmander in sinking the ifcam- 
tMp Arabic, which was sent to Secretary 
htmtHmg on Oct. 6, 1915, follows: 

Wadtington, D. Oct. 5, 1016. 
My Dear Mr. Saereteir: 

Prompted by thr desire to reach a sat- 
isfactory apreement with regard to the 
Arabic incident, my Government has 
givoi me fbe foUowiag instraetioiis: 

Th« order iasaed by his Majesty the 
Emperor to the commanders of the Ger- 
man submarines, of which I notified you 
en m previove oeeaeion, hae been made io 
stringent that the rectirrence of inci- 
dents similar to the Arabic case Is eon* 
sidered out of the question. 

According to the report of Commander 
Schneider of the submarine which sank 
the Arabic and his affidavit, as well as 



those of his men. Commander Schneider 
was eoBvinced tliat tiie Ambie intended 

to ram the submarine. 

On the other hand, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment does not doubt the good faith 
of the affidavit of the British officers 
of the Arabic, according to which the 
Arabic did not intend to ram the sub- 
marine. Tlie attack of the submarine 
was undertalten against the instructions 
issued to the commander. The Imperial 
Government regrets and disavows this 
act, and has notified Commander 
Sdineider aceordfaigly. 

Under these circumstances, my Gov- 
ernment is prepared to pay an indemnity 
for American Uvea whidi, to ita deep re- 
gret, have been lost on the Arabic. I am 
authorized to negotiate with yon about 
the amount of this indemnity. 

I remain, my dear Lansing, Yours very 
sinoeiely, J. VON BERNSTORFF. 



Munitioii Workers Opposed to Women 

An Assoefatetf ProM Ditpaitik datod Oct. 6, 191S» roportod: 

Mrs. Enimeline Pankhurst, at a Women's Social and Political Union meeting 
in London this afternoon, openly denotmced as traitors representatives of 
organized labor who, she said, were (^posinflr liie employment of wooMn in 
tlie present crisis. 

" I asked the Government to set up factories to train women in munitions 
work," she said. " Mr. Lloyd George was willing, the women were willing, 
hat this training of women was opposed by unionised slcilled workeis. Tlus 
is nofhinc abort of txeaehary, and nose who stood In fhe way were teaiton.'' 
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The German and British States of Mind 



By John Galsworthy 

A version of this article oriKinally appeared in The Chicago Tribune. It has been spe- 
cially ravtoed by Mr. Gatoworthy tot Its appearance tn more permanent form In Cduimt 

HiSTOtT. 



TO talk about this horror is Wtm 
wliispering in a hurricane. If 
one must whisper, let it be on 
the psychological aspect of the 
War, as it concerns Ci«nnany and Eng- 
land. White Ftapera, Grey Books, and 
BO forth are only evidence of the Na- 
tional Positions and States of Mind be- 
hind Diplomacy. Let me, then, take fhe 
National Position and State of Hind of 
Germany first. 

Germany arrived late on the European 
stage. She arrived when other Powers, 
and notably Britain, had attained all the 
territorial expansion which their wild- 
est dreams could desire. Germany is 
geographically pinched between races, 
the Slav and the Frank, and at sea the 
Briton, with whose spirits the Teuton 
spirit does not feel itself in accord. This 
geographical position, coupled with fhe 
hate left in France the wresting of 
Alsace and Lorraine, or, as the Germans 
would phrase it, the restoration of those 
p r ovin ce s to Germany, inspired in Ger- 
many the feeling that for self-preserva- 
tion she must be miphty in armament. 
She duly became so mighty as to infect 
every other country with fear of her in- 
tentions. Germany has, since her Unifi- 
cation, developed a highly efficient and 
remarkable autocracy, and definite na> 
tional ideals of life and culture, whidi 
she believes to be the best in the world. 
The Military, Bureaucratic, Professorial, 
and JoamaHstic dreles in Germany, in- 
heriting from Frederick the Great, Bis- 
marck, and other leading spirits, the 
philosophy that in international affairs 
"Might is Right," have seduieasly foe- 
tered it in the people at large, together 
with n patriotism pervading every 
thought and action. 

To bring tiMse doctrines to fall firaition 
the Gemaa Nation luM made for two 



gwierations great efforts and sacrifices, 

perfecting and consolidating a Military, 
Naval, and Social Machine of stupendous 
power, the consciousness of which, to 
judge from demeanor and utterance, has 
filled all Germans with a sincere belief in 
their superiority to the rest of the world. 
Germany, moreover, has expanded com- 
mercially with a rapidity and success that 
might well turn the heads of any people. 

To sum up: The modem German state 
of mind is, We were handicapped by our 
late arrival. We have a racial and phil- 
osophic conviction that we have as 
much, even more, right than those who 
happened to arrive before us to World 
Empire and World Leaderdiip, and 
though we have no wish to disturb 
Peace, we cannot afford to let anything 
endanger the full preservation of our 
national prosperity or hinder tiie fall 
realization of our national dreams. 

I hope this is a fair statement of the. 
German position and state of mind—* 
position and state of mind based, not Ott 
the usual quiet belief in their own coun- 
try that all peoples feel, but on a frank 
assnroption of national saperfority, to be 
asserted at all costs. Take for illastra- 
tion the sayinp. not of an Emperor or 
Military Bureaucrat, not even of a Pro- 
fessor, but of the l^Miing German poet, 
Gerhart Hauptmann: "Our victory will 
guarantee the perpetuation of the Teu- 
tonic races to the betterment of the world.'* 

In a word, modem Germany is a throw- 
back to the epoch before the ideas of 
Internationalism and Democracy had es- 
tablished themselves; and so mighty and 
self-confident a throw-back, tiiat she is in 
dangor of dragging the whole world back 
with her to the point which in her present 
mood she believes to be the summit of 
the Universe. 

The British Position and State of Mind 
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is more complicated. Britain is a very 
curious blend of aristocratic (not auto- 
cratic) and democratic feelln|rs» • blend 
that absolutely cannot be understood by 
any one who has not lived the English 
life from his birth up. Britain is and 
always has been extra^Eiiropan» some- 
thing stranpTC to the other nations of Eu- 
rope. This, and the fact that politically 
she is the oldest and most-settled Western 
coontry, are the natural results of her be- 
ing: an island, and havinp had the chance 
to develop for centuries at leisure, with« 
out foreigrn interruption, and attain a 
sort of common sense, live-and-let-live 
plane of existence. She has lonp: had 
everything she wants, and cannot there- 
fore daim any credit for not wishinc to 
disturb the world. She is (beeanae she 
has no reason to be anything else) fun- 
damentally a peace-lover, fundamentally 
satisfied with tfainffs as they are, or, 
rather, were. 

It is something of a rule (to which 
there are, of course, exceptions) that only 
when the wdl-being of a nan or natloB 
is gnaranteed, can one expect altruistic 
sentinient to come into play. By the acci- 
dent of her position Britain has been 
able to begin to fed sentiment in tiie mat- 
ter of World Politics, to assume a cham- 
pionship of Peace, of little nations, of the 
sanctity of Treaties. And these assump- 
tions have in turn reacted on the Eng- 
lish till they really have a certain feel- 
ing for the weak, for their pledged word, 
and so forth. Let any man examine his 
Mends and aeqaaintaaees and lie will see 
precisely the same process going on, the 
same softening altruism progressing in 
thoM who have reached a certain point 
of seatrity, such as has been readied 
among the nations by Britain, and, more 
rapidly, by America. This state of mind 
in tiiat enrioos ooontry, Britain, has been 
and still is somewhat clouded to the out- 
side gaze, by a fringe of noisy, imperial- 
istic drum-beaters, who claim for her be- 
fore the world predsdy what tiw Ger* 
mans now claim for Gwrmany, that 
Britons are inherently superior to others, 
and ate in fact what the Germans also 
think they are — God's own people! To 
men with any sense of humor and propor- 
tion, the claims are eqoally aboard. But 



these drum-heaters are less than ever 
typical of Britanu It may be taken as 
certain that no British Government could 
now wage a deliberately aggressiye war 
in Europe, and remain in Office a day. 

No British Government (for instance) 
would ever have received sufficient sup- 
port to enable it to initiate an attack 
on Germany for the sake of destroying 
her growing commercial prosperity and 
naval power as Germans, with a nalva 
sincerity, helicvo. Britain, as a whole, 
has neither fear nor jealousy of German 
commerce; she has arrived at a point 
of wisdom or miwisdotn wiiidi believes 
that Commerce best takes care of itself, 
and before this war began anti-German 
feeling in Britain, apart from a certain 
mutual dislike of each other's manners, 
dated only from the initiation of the 
German Naval Policy, and was due to 
genuine fear that Germany intended in 
the long run to attadL Whether or no 
Germany was acting with that view, or 
merely, aa she said, to safeguard her 
commerce fnm attacks tiiat wonld most 
assuredly never have been made on it, 
is now an academic question which can 
be left to those whom it amuses. 

If Germany had not declared war on 
France, but had viraited without offensive 
movement for an attack on the Franco- 
German border, Britain would now be 
neutral. I bav« no authority for this 
statement, but it is my deliberate convic- 
tion. For, in such circumstances, the 
British Government, even if so inclined— 
would not have reedved a mandate from 
Parliament, and most surely not from 
the electors of Parliament. This is one 
of the many points on which Germany 
cannot understand Britain. German Min- 
istcrs are responsible to their Emperor. 
British Ministers are responsible to Par- 
Uament and the d eetom of Parliament. 
In Germany there is no connection what- 
ever between the arbiters of national 
policy and the nation; in Britain there is 
through Parliament a very real connec- 
tion; so rsal tiiat our diplonui^ In tills 
crisis was even obliged to take a certain 
tentative character; apparently mistaken, 
in Germany— where no sudi dieck en 
diplomacy exists — for chicanery. The 
fact is. Democracy and Aalbemqr cannot 
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lie down together, and whenever they try 
there is misunderstanding to the point of 
dinster. 

When the thunderbolt of the Austrian 
demand on Serbia was discharged from 
the blue, the very last thing Britain wat 
thinking about was a European war. 
The suggestion that she cooked up this 
devilish hash secretly is the final word 
in fantasy. The deciding factor for 
Britain was, without any question what- 
ever, the violation of Belgium's neutral- 
ity—one of the most cynical and dire 
blunders ever made by any nation; and 
the fact that, thnmgli the violation Brit- 
ain's friend, France, was hit below the 
belt The profound disbelief with which 
this simple reason for British interven- 
tion has been received in Germany is 
but another proof of the impossibility 
that modern Germany finds in under- 
standing modem Britain. They ham 
got on to different planes of ethical 
thought. Modern German thought says 
in effect: " What! You went into this 
great war for the 8ak» of a broksn 
treaty — a mere scrap of tom-up paper — 
because you considered your honor in- 
volved? Oh! no! You know perfectly 
well that if it had suited yout as we 
thought it suited us, you, too, would 
have broken that treaty. Mig'ht is 
Right! Self-assertion is paramount. One 
must hack «»ne's way through! Circum- 
stances have given you the chance of 
your life to destroy us whom you have 
been longing to destroy ever since we 
began buildhig our fleet Hypocrite! 

Treacherous; hypocrite! " 

That is the perfectly sincere belief of 
modern German thought. If I am any 
judge whatever, if I have a psycholog- 
ical insipht at all into the life, thought, 
and feeling in my own country, I say 
unreservedly that this belief is an en- 
tire misconception not of every indi* 
vidual Briton — by no means — but of the 
vast majority of Britons, that is to say, 
of collective modem British thought; 
and collective modem British thought 
does, in a way that Germans apparently 
cannot understand, govern British pol- 
icy. However u n fa v o rable to Britain tiie 
drenmstances or combinations might 
have been, I feel certain she would have 



gone to war with Germany over the 
viohition of that little country's guar- 
anteed neutrality, and the foul blow it 
dealt to a friend. I say it, as a hater 
of war, a despiser of war — There was 
nothing ehe to dol A treaty is a treaty; 
honor is honor! Whatever our past, and 
like all nations we have done some pretty 
bad things, we do not now indorse this 
modem German philosophy: ''Might is 
Riprht." That common little expression, 
" Playing the game," has come to have a 
real significance in our country; come to 
be recognised as a atandard, more or less 
perfectly observed, in every class. 

The phrase expresses in minimum 
terms — and it is our national genius to 
minimise the expression of everything, 
in direct contrast to the national genius 
of Germany, which is to maximize the 
expression of everything — the phrase 
expresses, I say, a real national philoe- 
ophy. Judging from two recent in- 
stances — the restrained behavior of 
American troops fired on by civilians 
at the occupation of Vera Cms, and the 
honorable repudiation by the American 
Government of a doubtful position over 
the Panama Canal duties — it has be- 
come also the national philosophy of 
America. Neither England nor Ameri- 
ca has any right to claim credit for 
having this national philosophy; nor must 
it be taken as one tluit govems their con- 
duct in relation to racoB that they es- 
teem inferior.* 

Thus, so far as Britain is concemed, 
this war is a st nipple between two main 
states of mind; me taking rise in an au- 
tocratically governed country; the other 
in g country that grows day by day more 
democratic; one based on naked self-ex- 
pregsion, the other on recognition of 
others besides self. The Germans have 
qualities of which we British might be 
proud, just as we have qualities of which 
the Germans might be proud; but, in so 
far at all events as European Politics 
are concerned, the two pe<q;>les are head- 

*Rers Is, perhaps, the potnt of rseoocllia- 

tion between th« British and the German 
national philosophy. They both believe that 
Might Is Rlpht in connection with Inferior 
races; but Germany include* In that ex- 
pression tbe whole woiM. Britain no longer 
does so. 
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ing in opposite directions. In Germany 
enda justly means; in Engtand they do 
not. Tliere never hma been, and is not 

SOWi any way of reconcilinp: those hostile 
states of mind; and now that they have 
come to gripa, tiie one has got to eat 
the other. 

In the eyes of modern Germany we are 
apparently a decadent people, riddled by 
Ufaerty, sloth, sentiment, setfisfaness, and 
Pharisaism, and for all that very dan- 
geroas or we should not be so hated. 

In onr eyes the Germans have given 
their souls into the charge of a tjrraanous 
machine; and have become (hereby both 
domineerir.j: and servile, and dangerous 
to the liberties of others. The bitterness 
between ns is the bitterness of strong 
peoples, each servincr with all its might 
an irreconcilably different ideal of ex- 
istence. 

There are individual Germans — 1 know 
some — to whom this " Mipht is Rijrht " 
doctrine. Militarism, Culture by rule of 
iron, and raw nationaltst patriotism are 
abhorrent. There are indiWdoal Britons 
— I know some — who believe in these 
things, hate Democracy and despise 



Altruism. A few swallows make no 
Summer. The main c ur re nts and di- 
vergences aro plain. And the caraah has 

come. 

So far as Britain was concerned, tlM 
violation of Balgiiim'a nantnlitsr made to* 

tervention in this War a terrible matter 
of coufKo. But the general conflagration 
seems to have been inherent in the state 
of perpetual fever that hangs ever coon- 
tries armed to the teeth and controlled by 
despotic Bureaucracies. I believe it to be 
in truth a case of the spontaneous eom* 
bustion of an atmoaphem sa lph nra a s for 
years, and at last overcharged. 

In justice to Germany, there is in her 
attitude a real element of fear for her 
positioii, wedged in between stnmg allied 
Powers. But she has done her best for 
Srears by what, in our deplorable way of 
minimizing, we should call " gas," to dis- 
guise this fear from the world. She 
should not now be hurt that others do not 
credit her with an anxiety which has 
played no soMill part in pneipitaling tUi 
most ghastlj eoofliet. A queer mixture 
of arrogrance and nerves ha.s done the job. 
And what a jobl What a damnable jobi 
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What's that, my friends? Te tell me that the Germans in this land 

Would be against us — ^would support the Kaiser if his hand 

Tore, ruthless, at the Stars and Stripes? — the flag of those dear shores 

Whose preat, all-Iovinp voice, in welcome glad, tluraw wido thO doOft 

Of Opportunity to men of every clime on earth. 

And cried: "Join no in Heart ud Spbit and forget your Uriiil " 

Say, friends, ye *raa«e met Know ye not that Germans who are here 

Chose once for all, with crystal minds — mayhap, thouph, with a tear — 

Twixt Land and Life, 'twixt Bond and Free, 'twixt Might and human Ri^t? 

Why, friends, these be the grandsons of the heroes who dlDSt flffiA 

'Gamst tyranny within the confines of the fatherland 

Itself— brave revolutionists, who then sought a freer strand; 

These be the sons of men who fougat the Fights of Fights — and diedl— 

That so our nation and those Stairs and Stripes might still abide! 

And think ye, friends, that men like this would fail in lesser test? 
Ye know them not! They've given us themselves, their all, their best. 
For weal or woe, they're one with us. My friends, in war's grim blighty 
You'd find the Germans at your side, fighting, like you, for KIGHTl 
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By Rudyard Kipling 

Ite nAfolaad tatraeta troni a i»rivate letter of Mr. Klpllnr. written drutag Mi iMt vlalt to 

Wnnot, reeentlr appeared la the Brltlah preee. 



* * * I thought I realized some* 
iMag of what was being done by Franea. 

I see now that I am only befjinninfir to 
understand what France is. I can only 
^ead in self-defense that I doubt if 
Franea herself knew twelve months ago. 
France is not merely fighting this war, 
she is living it, and living it with a 
gayety and a high heart that» vlien tdu 
get to close quarters, doesnt for a sec- 
ond hide the cold, deadly eameetness and 
tenacity of her purpose. 

I have been in their towns, Ac, and 
I can testify tihAt they bear themselves, 
men and women, equally resolute — with- 
out parade or self-pity. We had tea the 
ether day in a town whidi the Boeehes 
shell daily, because it is full of women 
and children and has a fine old church. 
The cellars of the house were a hospital. 
But not one word around that cheery 
table upstairs, where not one shade of 
daily etiquette was missing, suggested, 
or even hinted at, the perpetual strain 
under, which they live. They were 
French; and so long as work was to be 
done they worked. And they do work! 
As far. as I can see there is not a single 
action of any individual from one end 
of France to the other which is not 
colored and guided and soaked through 
by their strong determination. • • • 
We shall c<nne to this ourselves in time, 
but at the present moment we havent 
wholly realized the way in which the 
F^ch, as T have said, are living this 
war. Wo English must be made to un- 
derstand this for our own sakes as well 
as for theirs, and the example that the 
French are letttng ua cant be robbed 
in too often m too hard. 

Of course, you know the state of 
affairs as well as any stranger can; but 
have yen ever really conceived Flraaee 
as a country where there is not one 
single young or middle-aged man except 
at the post of duty assigned to him by 



the military authorities, nor a woman 
who is not, in her own way and walk <ii 

life, enpraered in duties directly connected 
with the war? There is no questioning 
about woman's action in France. No 
woman has any doubt of iHiat is ex- 
pected of her. None of them have time 
for anything except the war, and still 
they lose nothing of their charm and 
their grace. • • * 

If it is hard for us to understand 

the French, it has been harder for Uie 
French to understand us. I don't blame 
'em! For example. You remember S. 
talking about that hellish business of 
ours last April? Couldn't be got to 
say any more than that it was " damned 
unhealthy." And he is like all the rest 
of us. Well, what on earth are the 
French to make of this sort of thlnp 
which they have known now for the pa.st 
year? And we are just as inarticulate 
as we were at the beginning. Tet there 
isn't murh diffeicnrc really between us. 
Our hoste;:s at the tea party said, with 
a delightful smile, that, on the whole, 
booibardment "does not add a seat to 

life." It might have been S.'s own sister 
speaking. And it's the same with their 
men all along the line. But behind the 
laufl^ and the outrageous understate- 
ment of things there is the spirit that 
moves mountains. * * • 

The readiness and endurance, and 
again the light heart, among their men 
is marvelous. They dont stop to argue 
about things. They are agreed that the 
only good Bosch is a dead Bosch, and 
they joyously and zealously do th^r best 
to make it so. I think their abundant 
health and poise (it's a vile word, but 
you know what I mean) and " devil " 
struck me most Next to that was the 
state of their trenches, which are built 
and drained and kept as though the war 
was going on f<)r the next five years. 
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The trenches arc full, too, of useful 
little idefts and gadgets, which I mean 
to talk over with yon when I come 

back. • * • 

I had the luck to see a very rare thing 
in this war— the review of an army — 

40,000 on parade. There waa no cere- 
monial. It was pimply the passing of 
hard-bitten fighting men, and that made 
it an tiie more impressive. Once more, 
it was their radiant health and fitness 
that made me so happy. Also, I have 
watched the 75'8. They, too, do not deal 
much in ceremony, but their woflc hi 
beautiful, and the breech mechanism is 
a dream of simplicity and efficiency. 



So, too, is the sighting. Their officers 
are a eheerf ul folic, who can work to 

thirty yards' clearance over their own 

infantry. ♦ * * 

But whtn all is said and done, it is 
the men and the wmnen who are the 
wonders. I could fill a book with details 
of the life behind the lines and up to the 
lines— how would you like to graze a 
cow nnder big^shell fire?— and the pa- 
tience and the fervor and terrific indus- 
try of all the land. But you must see 
it to believe it; and when you have seen 
it yon roost testify, as I h<^ to, that 
nothing; that En)7land can do is eaooi^ 
to Iceep abreast ol such an ally. 



The Unexpected 

^ M. a. BUHLER. 

One mocked at death, for beinp strong 
of limb 

And fearless, death no terrors had for 
him : 

** From out my course I shall not move 

a jot. 

Let him^a^^roach at will; I fear him 

Yet, when the conqueror whom ha 
tiionght to meet 

As man meets man, erect upon his feet, 
Came creeping in lonp twilight shad- 
ows, he 

Fell on his knees and writhed in agony. 

Another, not self-confident but frni!. 
Feared death from his youth upward; 

e'en wouul (luail 
At every shadow wnich upon his path 
Seemed pointing toward nim in ns som* 

bre wrau. ' 

Yet, when death came, not wrapped in 

lengthened gloom 
As all life long this man expected doom, 
But sudden in the sunlight, not a trace 
Of Umr remained; he met him face to 
face. 
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WHEN the South struck its blow 
for independence there cer- 
tainly was eonfasion in Wadi- 
ington and throughout the 
SJtates of the North. In describing the 
condition of the country in 1861 the 
Joliit Committee oo tlie Goadoct of the 
War reported: " There was treason in the 
Executive Mansion, treason in the Cab- 
inet, treason in the Senate and the 
Houaa of ReprMentetives, treason in tiia 
army and navy, treason in every depart- 
ment, bureau, and office connected with 
the Government." The position of af- 
fairs was mora folly described in ths 
First Executive Order in Relation to 
State Prisoners, which was issued on be- 
half of the President by Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, tiw Seerstary of War, on Hm 14th of 
Fobroary, 1862. Ho wrote : 

The breaking out of a formidable Irarar- 
rection. based on a conflict of political 
Ideas, l>eiiiB an event without precedent In 
the United States, was necessarily attend- 
ed by great confusion and perplexity Of 
the vublto mind. Disloyalty, before wi- 
■napeoted* suddenly became bold, and 
treason astonished the world by brlnsrlng 
at once into the field military forces su- 
perior In numbers to tbo ataadlRg amy of 
the United States. 

Every department of the Government 
was paralyzed by treason. Dff i ■ i ion ap- 
peared In the Senate, in tlio House of 
BepreMBUtlves, in the Cabinet, in Um 



Federal courts : Ministers and Consuls 
turned from foreign countries to enter the 

insurrectionary councils or land or naval 
forces : commanding and other officcr.s of 
the army and in the navy betrayed the 
councils or deserted their posts for com- 
mands in the Insursent Awoes. Treason 
was flagrant In the revenue and In the 
Post Office Service, as well as in Oio 
T. rritnrial GovomnMBts aoid Ib the Indian 
reserves. 

Not only Governors, Judges, legislators, 
and Ministerial oCaoers In the States, bttt 
even whole States, roihed. one after an- 
other, with apparent unanimity into re- 
bellion. The capital wa« besieged and its 
connection with all the States cut off. 

Even In the portions of the country 
whidi were most loyal political eombiaa- 

tlons and aecret Bocleties were formed fur- 
thering the work of disunion, while, from 
motives of disloyalty or cu|iidity. or from 
excited passions or perverted sympatlties, 
IndlTUIuals were ftraad fnmlshlnv asea. 
BBoney. and materials of war and aup- 
plies to the insurgents' military and naval 
forces. Armies, .ships, fortifii iHons. mvy 
yards, arsenals, military posts and gar- 
risons, one after another, were betrayed 
or abandoned to the Insurganta. 

Congress had not anticipated, and so hnd 
not provirled for, the rmcrtronry. The 
munirljial nuthoritlea were powerless and 
Inactive. The Judicial machinery seemed 
as If It had been designed not to sustain 
the Government, but to embarrass and 
betray It. 

ForelRTi intervention, openly Invited and 
Industriously instigated by the abettors of 
the insurrection, became imminent, and 
baa only been prevented Iqr ttm praetloe 
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of strict and Jmparfial Justice with the 
most perfect Tnci<i< ration In our IntercounM 
with natlona. * • * 

Bxtmordlnary ftrmts wtll hereafter b» 
made under the direcUoii Of the mllltanr 
authorities alone. 

At the tooeli of wu> all the faeton of 

national strcnpth, the army, the navy, 
and the civil .niministration, had broken 
down. Consternation and confusion were 
genenL At the head of affairs was a 
quaint and old-fashioned country attor- 
ney from the backwoods, possessed of a 
homely wit and infinite humor, ignorant 
of nathmal goveniinent, surrounded by 
treason and besieged by a mob of clamor- 
ous office seekers who blocked the ante- 
rooms and the passages at the White 
House* sat on the stairs, and overflowed 
into the garden. Congress was not in 
session. Washington was isolated and 
threatened. It was questionable wheUier 
tiie two houses of the Legislature would 
be able to meet in the Federal capital. 
Many people in the North sympathized 
seereUy witii tfie Soutii. Few offleials 
could be trusted. The position was des- 
perate. Everything had broken down ex- 
cept the Constitution. In the hour of 
the direst need the American Constitu- 
tion proved a source of the greatest 
strength, and it saved the country. 

The American Constitution had been 
plaimed not by politicians but by great 
■tatesmcii and soldiers, by able and ener* 
getic men of action who had fought vic- 
toriously against England. They had 
wisely, and after nature ddxberatiaii» 
concentrated vast powers in the handht of 
the President, and had given him almost 
despotic powers in a time of national dan- 
ger. President Lincoln unhesitatingly 
made use of the.se powers. It will appear 
in the course of these pages that the 
Southern States were defeated not so 
nneh by Presidmit lincoln and the 
NoHhcm armies as by the Fathers of the 
Commonwealth, who in another century 
had prepared for the use of the President 
a powerful weapon which would he ready 
to his hand in the hour of peril. 

Believing that the United States were 
likely to be involved in further wars, the 
founders of the American RepubHe wMhed 
to strengthen the State by making the 
President powerful and independent, by 



giving him almost monarchical authority 
in time of peace, and by making him a 
kind of dictator in time of war. The 
United States Constitution states: "The 
President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the army and navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the active service 
of the United States." In time of danger 
State rights wen to disappear, the mili- 
tary independence of the individual 
States was to come to an end. 

Unlike the British Prime Minister, the 
American President is free from popular 
and parliamentary control. He can at 
any time repudiate a majority of both 
houses. He can veto any act of Con- 
gress, even if it is supported by large ma- 
jorities, and he has frequently done so, 
for he is supposed to act solely in the 
interests of the nation and in accordance 
With his own conscience, without regard 
to party majorities and party intriguee. 
He can place at the head of the army and 
navy any man he chooses or he can com- 
mand in person and no one can question 
his action. His Cabinet, the Secretaries 
of State, are nominated by him, and they 
are his subordinates. They are the Pres- 
ident's, not the pei^le's, servants. They 
have no seat and no voice in Congress. 
They are supposed to stand, like the 
President, outside and above party, to be 
servants of the nation as a whole. The 
Minis?ters, like the President, cannot be 
removed by a chance majority. The 
President and his Secretariea of State 
are not so constantly hampered in their 
actions by the fear of losing popularity 
and office as are British statesmen. The 
founders of the Commonwealth gave to 
the President a vast and truly royal au- 
thority because they believed that a Na- 
tional Executive could be efficient only if 
it was strong, and that it could be strong 
only if it was independent of pavtj tieS 
and intrusted to a sin^rle man. 

Hamilton, Jay, Gouvemeur Morris, 
John Adams, and other leading men of the 

time were so much in favor of a strong 
Executive that they advocated that 
American Presidents, like British Judges, 
should be appointed for life and should 
be removable only by impeachment. 
The doctrine that a Government, to be 
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efficient, requires not many heads but a 
single head, that a one-man Government, 
a strong Goveniinent, is valuable at all 
times, and especially in time of national 
danger, was more fully developed by 
Hamilton in the seventieth letter of The 
Federaliat 

Great Britain is ruled by a Cabinet, by 
a number of men who are nominally equal, 
and the Prime Minister is tlidr PMii- 
dent, he is primus inter pares. The 
British Cabinet Ministers take resolu- 
tions collectively and they act, at least 
in tiieory, witii nnanimitsr. As tliey act 
onaBimously, tiiere is no individual, but 
only collective, responsibility for Cabinet 
decisions. At the present moment twen- 
ty-two Cabinet Ministers are eolleetiyely 
responsible for evoy important decision, 
even if the decision requires high expert 
knowledge which few, if any, of them 
possess, or if it eoneems only a single 
department — such as the army or navy — 
with which twenty Ministers out of twen- 
ty-two in the Cabinet may be quite un- 
acquainted. An anonyoMMw antlMnr wrote 
some years ago of the British Cabinet 
that it had many heads but no head, 
many minds but no mind. Government 
by a crowd is a danger in war tima. 
Hamilton clearly foresaw the weakness 
and danger of governing by means of a 
eomraittee sf politieians, especially in 
time of war. 

War is a one-man business. To the 
founders of the American Republic it 
sasBNd so assmtial and so self-evident 
tint only a single hand could direct the 
army and navy efficiently and " with 
dseision, activi^, secrecy, and dispatch " 
tint tluqr tiieoglit that tiie paragraph nt 
the Constitution which made the Presi- 
dent Commander in Chief of both serv- 
ices was unchallengeable and required 
asitiisr explanation nor defense. That 
paragrraph is curtly dismissed by Ham- 
ilton in the seventy-fourth letter of The 
Federalist, as follows: 

The PraeUlent of tbe United States Is to 
be " Oommander tn Chief of the Army and 
Narjr of the United State* and of the mi- 
litia of the several StaC h wh.-n called Into 
the actual service of the United States." 
The propriety of this provision Is so evi- 
dent tn Itaeif. and It Is, at the same time, 
•0 consonant to Oie precedents of the 
BCate Oonetltvtlons la ■eneral, that Uttle 



need be ."aid to explain or enforce it. Kven 
those of Uiem whicli have in other respects 
coupled the Chief Magistrate wUb a €Oun« 
ell have for the most part concentrated 

the military authority in hUn alone. 

Of ail the cares or oonceras of gov- 
ernment, the direction of war most pecul- 
iarly demanils those qualilifH which dls- 
tlnfTUish tho t-xei( i.«o of powiT by a sinule 
haniJ. The direction of war iitiiiliis the 
direction of the common strength, and the 
power of direetlns and emplojrina tli* 
common strength forms a usual and es- 
sential part in the definition of the ex- 
ecutive authority. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, when 
all the factors supporting the Govern- 
ment's authority had broken down, Presi^ 
dent Lincoln fell back on the Constitu- 
tion, lie rather relied on its spirit as it 
appears in The Federalist than on its 
wording, and he did not hesitate to strain 
his powers to the utmost in order to save 
the State. On the IJith of April, imme- 
diately after the bombardment and fall 
of Fort Sumter, he eslled npon the Gov- 
ernors of the individual States to raise 
75,000 men of State militia, in proportion 
to their inhabitants, and to place them 
fa tlie service of the United States and 
under his command. These 7f5,000 men 
were called upon to serve only for three 
months, not because the President or his 
Cabinet believed that the war wottld last 
only ninety days, but because, accordinpr 
to the act of 1796, the President had au- 
thority which permitted " the use of the 
militia so as to be called forth only for 
thirty days after the commencement of 
the then next session of Congress." A 
musty law circumscribed and liampsred 
the President's action, but it did not 
hamper it for lonpr. Very soon it be- 
came evident that that preliminary meas- 
nre was totaHy insoffieient, that energy 
and novel measures were required to 
overcome the danprers which threatened 
the Northern States from without and 
from withhi. Relying on the spirit of 
the Constitution and on his duty to de- 
fend the Union at all costs. President 
Lincoln, to his eternal honor, did not 
heaitate to nuike illegal, bat not na- 
scrupulous, use of dictatorial powers. On 
the 27th of April he directed General 
Scott to suspend the privilege of habeas 
corpus, if neeessary, in order to be abto 
to deal with trsasm and with oppositisa 
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in the Northern States. On the Sd of 
Ifay he decreed by prodamfttion that the 

reg^ular army should be increased by 
22,714, or should be more than doubled, 
and that 18,000 seamen should be added 
to the navy. At the anne time he called 
for forty repiments, composed of 4*2,034 
volunteers, to serve during three years. 

At the beginning of the war the North- 
ern States were almost unarmed. The 
Government had completely ncplected the 
army and navy. In the country was only 
a scanty supply of arms and ammanition. 
Under Buchanan's Presidency an incapa- 
ble, if not a treacherous. Secretary of 
War, who later on joined the Southern 
forces, had allowed large numbers of 
arms to be removed from arsenals in the 
North to arsenals in the Southern States, 
where they were seized by the Secession- 
ists. For tile sopply ef moskets the 
Government depended chiefly on the 
Springfield Armory and upon that at 
Harper's Ferry. The capacity of the 
private manufsetiirera was only a few 
thousand muskets a year, and after 
the destruction of the arsenal and 
armory at Harper's Ferry, on the 
19th of April, 1916, which contained 
15,000 muskets, and which other- 
wise might have fallen into the hands of 
the Confederates, the resources of fhe 
Government were seriously diminished. 
The want of arms limited the call of the 
President on the 15th of April to 75,000 
men, and many regiments were detained 
for a long time in their camps in the dif- 
ferent States until muskets could be im- 
ported from Europe. Orders for weapons 
were hastily sent abroad, and many in- 
ferior arms were imported at high prices. 
The Sprinpfield Armory, the capacity of 
which was only about 25,000 muskets per 
3rear, was rapidly enlarged, and its pro- 
duction, assisted by outside machine 
shops, was brought up to about 8,000 
muskets per month at the end of 1861 
and to ftbont 16,000 per noafh shortly 
afterward. The United States had to pay 
for their neglect of military preparations 
in the past. Everything had laboriously 
to be created. Meanwhile confusion was 
general. The army which had been col- 
lected was merely a mob of ill-armed 
man. During 1861 tiia State of Indiana, 



for instance, had raised and sent into 
the field, in round numbers, 60,000 men, 
of whom 5H,500 were infantry. The fol- 
lowing statement, taken from Appleton's 
Annual Cyclopedia, shows ^riiat arms 



thej received during tha year: 

Muskrtfl and Rifles. 

rrus.si.m tnuskets 4,000 

United SiHtes ririM 5.2»0 

Padrel rifles. 5.000 

Belgian rtfles SOT 

New ijercusston ii'.uskcis 7,299 

Allered percussion iimskets S.SOO 

Long-range rifle;* 

Springfield rifles 1.830 

Bbort Ehiffclds 900 

Ijong EnflcIdB 13.808 

Saxony rlflf.s 1.000 

Autttrinn rincH. .54 calibre 3,822 

Mii-.sl^^sliipl rifles, ..VJ calibre 302 

In their need, anything that had a 



barrel was used to arm the troops. The 
Southern States even fell back upon shot- 
guns and ancient fowling pieces. Grad- 
ually order was evolved out of chaos. 
The inborn energy and talent for organ- 
isation of the race asserted themselves. 
The North was far superior to the South 
in population, wealth, machinery, and a|H 
pllanoes of every kind. In the course of 
time, a large, well-organised, and Well- 
equipped army arose. 

At the beginning of 1862 the Southern 
States were threatened with invasion by 
large armies. A great forward movmnent 
of the Northern forces was ordered to 
begin on the 22d of February, and rapid 
progress was being made. Forta Henry 
and Donelson were rapidly eaptured from 
the rebels, Bowling Green and Colum- 
bus had to be evacuated, and Nashville 
surrendered. The entire line of defense 
formed by I3lt Southern States toward 
the west was swept away, and a march 
by the Northern trooos into the heart of 
die Sonttiweatem States seemed immi- 
nent. Consternation seized upon the 
Southern people. The Southern Army of 
1861 was composed chiefly of volunteers 
who had enlisted for twelve months. The 
voluntary .system had yielded all it could 
yield. It became clear that the Southern 
States could not sueeessfiDlly be defendod 
by volunteers against tile North, that 
national and compulsory service was 
needed. The Southern Government was 
aroused to action, and wifhoot hesitotieii 
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President Jefferson Davis sent a message 
to the Confederate Congreee in whidi he 
laid down that it was the duty of all 
citizens to defend the State and in which 
he demanded the introduction of con- 
fleriptUm for all men betmea IB and 86 
years. 

He demanded not only conscription but 
practically the total surrender of State 
rights. He wished tlw confederation of 
Southern States to fight like a single 
State, recognizing that concentration in- 
creases strength. A conscription act was 
rapidl7 passed on tiie 16tii of Aprfl, 1862. 

As conscription for all men from 18 to 
35 years did not suffice to fill the de- 
pleted ranks of the Southern Army, it 
was made more rigorous. An order by 
Brig. Gen. John H. Winder, dated the 
1st of August, 1862, stated: 

The obtainloff of subatitutea throuib the 
OMdlam of asenta to strictly forbidden. 

When such aKoiits arv rniphiyofl. ttio prin- 
cipal, the .substitute, aiul tlio agent will 
bo irnpresHed into tho military service, 
and the money paid for the substitute, 
and aa a reward to Um aseat. will be eon* 
flflcated to the Government. The offender 
will also be subjected to such other Im- 
prisonment a« may Im Imp owed by a eoorl- 
martial. 

As desertion from the ranks had weak- 
ened the Sonthem Army, the press ap- 
pealed to the citizens of the South to 
assist in the apprehension of deserters 
and stragglers. Ail men and women in 
the eomtty were exhorted to ''pursne, 
dtam^ and drive back to tlie ranks those 
who have deserted their colors and their 
comrades and turned their backs upon 
their eonntry's service.'' Still fnrtlier ex* 
ertions were required to prevent the 
Northern troops invading the Southern 
States in force. Hence, in September, 
1862, the Confederate Congress passed 
another act of conscription, which called 
out for military service all men between 
the ages of 86 and 45. 

YesM of fighting ledneed the laiiks of 

the Southern armies. Tbey eoold hold 

their own against the overwhelming num- 
bers of the North only by extending the 
age limit of compulsory military service 

still further, by makinp: conscription still 
more rigorous. In February, 1864, a gen- 
eral military act was passed which en- 



rolled all white men from 17 to 50 years 
in the amy. 

The American civil war had begun in 

April, 1861. At its commencement the 
people in the North had believed that, 
owing to their overwhriming superiority 
in numbers, in wealth, and in resources 
of every kind, they would be able to 
subdue the insurgent States by armies 
raised on the voluntary principle within 
a reasonable time. However, the war 
dragged on interminably. Enthusiasm 
for volunteering diminished, men became 
cool and indifferent. Owing to the re- 
duced number of workers, wages rose 
very greatlj' throughout the Union and 
men turned rather to the factory than 
to the army. Week by week tiie ex- 
penditure in blood and treasure increased. 
At last the people in the North began 
to see the necessity of abandoning the 
voluntary system and of imitating the 
Southern States by introducing com- 
pulsory service. It will be of interest to 
see the way in whidi pobUc opinion 
veered around. In his report of the 17th 
of March, 1866, the Provost Marshal 
General, James B. Fry, the head of the 
great recroiting department of the 
Northern armies, described this change 
in opinion under the heading " Public 
Recognition of the Necessity of a General 
Conscription,'' as fiollowi: 

During the latter part of 18Q2 tfie.ne> 
cessity for a radical chance In the method 
of raisins troops In order to prosecute the 

war to a f ir-i .-ssrul issue liocame more 
and more app.Hrenl. Tho demand for re- 
inforcements from the various armies in 
the field steadily and largely exceeded the 
current supply of men. The old asendes 
for flHinp tho ranks ytrovoil more and 
more ineffct live. It was evi<lent that the 
efforts of the Government for the sup- 
pression Of the relwllion would fall witb* 
ont resort to the unpoiNilar, hut neverthe- 
less truly republican, measure of con- 
scription. The national authoritien. no 
le iliiin the purest and wlHe5t uiiijils in 
Conere&a. and intellisent and patriotic cit- 
Isens throushovt the country, perceived 
that, besides a more reliable, rcRuIar. and 
atmndant supply of men, other substantial 
benefits would be derived from the adop- 
tion and enforcement of the principle that 
. every citizen, not incapaoltated by physl-* 
cal or mental disability, owes military 
serrtes to the country In the hour of ex- 
tromitv It wouhl effectually do away 
with the unjust and burdensome dispro- 
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portion In the number of men furnished 

by different Stales and localities. 

But it was not easy to convince the 
public mind at once of the Justice and wis- 
dom of conscription. It was a novelty, 
contrary to the traditional military policy 
of the nation. The jxople hinl beKniif 
more accustomed to the enjoyment of 
privileges than to the fulflllmont of dutiCfl 
under the General Qovernment, and hence 
beheld the prospect of computaory service 
In the army with nn iinre;i.s()r)alilf dtend. 
Am<>ri»: the l!i)>ot'iiiK' rhisst .s i s\>i i ially It 
produced gri iit une.Ti^jneRS. Foitui ati ly 
the loyal political leaders and press early 
realised the urgency of oonscrlpti<«i, and 
by Judicious agitation gradually recon- 
ciled the public to It. When the enroll- 
ment act was intruduced In Coulm tsr in 
the following Winter the patriotic people 
of the North were wtUins to sea U become 
a law. 

Early in 1863 the bill introducing con« 
scription was placed before Congress at 
WaaUncrton, and waa discussed by both 

houses-. The (lc!)ritos were brief and the 
speeches delivered are most interesting 
and enligrhtening at the present moment, 
when the principle of conscription is hot- 
ly discussed, not only in Great Britain but 
throughout the British Empire. Let us 
listen to the principal arguments in favor 
of conscription. 

Mr. Dunn, Representative of Indiana, 
urged the necessity of conscription in the 
following words; 

The necc>;<;ity iP upon us to pass a lull of 
this character. We have many regiments 
In the field sreatlsr redoced hi aumbera. 
• • • It is due to the gallant men remain- 

Ine In these repimenta that their numbers 
Fhduld be promptly flllcil u).. Tliis cannot 
be done by voluntary enli^imi nt on ac- 
count of the influence of jus>t ^\v ]\ >^peeehes 
as are made here and elsewhere denounc- 
ing the war; many make a clamor against - 
the War an an excuse for not volunteering. 
Moreover, a draft Is the cheape.st. fairent, 
and be«t mode of raising troops. It is to 
be regretted this mode was not adopted at 
first. Then all would have shared alike 
in the perils and glories of the war. Every 
family would have been ropre.«ented in the 
field, and every .«ol<iicr wouhl have had 
sympathy and support from his friends at 
home. The passage of this bill will 'give 
evidence to the rebels that the nation Is 
summoning all Its energies to the con- 
flict, and It will be proof to foreltjn na- 
tions that we are prepared to meet 
promptly any Intermeddling In our do- ■ 
mestic strife. The Government has a right ^ 
In war to command the services of Its dt- 
izt tis. whom It protects In war as well as 
in peace. We. aa legislators, must not 



shrink from the discharge of our high re* 

••■linnsilnlity. 

Mr. Thonia.s, Representative of Massa- 

chusetts, stated: 

For the last six or nine months ft whole 
party— a strong party— has delilierately en- 
tered Into a combination to discourage, to 
prevent, and as far as In It lay to prohibit, 
the volunteering of the people of the coun> 
try as soldiers In our army. Members Of 
that party have gooa from house to houast 
from town to town, and from city to city 
• urglnK their brfihrfn not to enlist In the 
armies of the nation, and giving them all 
sorts of reasons for that advice. • • • 

Mr. Speaker, this Is a terrible bill; terrt- 
ble In the powers It confers upon the Ex- 
ecutive, tfrrihle In the duty and t)ur<lf'n 
it imposes uyufu the citizen. 1 meet the 
SUKKcsiion by one as obvious and cogent, 
and that is that the exigency Is a terrible 
cme and calls for all the powers with whieh 
the Government Is lnve.<ttrd. 

The powers of ConBres.s, wiitiin the scope 
of the CoriMtitution, are supreme and .'<trike 
directly to the subject and hold him to its 
firm. Its Iron grasp. I repeat what at aa 
early day I asserted upon this floor, that 
there la not a human being within the ter- 
ritory of the I'intiil Slati s, lila( k or white, 
bond or free, whom this Government is not 
capable of taking In Its right hand and 
using for Its military service whenever the 
defense of the country requires, and of 
this Congress aliim- i!Ui8t Judge. The 
question of u.^e iw a iiuestion of policy 
only. • • • It Is, in effect, a que.ntlon to 
this nation of life or death. We literally 
have no choice. 

The views given fairly Bum up the 
opinion held by the majority of the 
American people in the North and by 
that of their representatives at Wash- 
ington, who passed the Conscription act 
without undue delay against a ratiier 
substantial minority. 

In each district a Provost Marshal, 
acting vnder the Provott Ifarshal Gen- 
eral, an examining surgeon, and a Com- 
missioner constituted the Board of En- 
rollment. The enrolling officers were 
directed to enroll all able-bodied persona 
within the prescribed ages and to judjje 
of age by the best evidence they could 
obtain. They were required to make two 
classes in tiieir returns, Hie iint id all 
men between 20 and 35 years and the 
second of all between 35 and 45 years. 
If we wish to learn how the eonseription 
act worked in the unruly North, where an 
enormous percentage of the population 
liable to military service consisted of 
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immigrant foreigrners who often were ill- 
acquainted with the English language, 
W0 ■hoold turn to th« nprnt whkh the 
Provost Marshal General made to the 
Secretary of War on the 17th of Slarch, 
1866. We read: 

When tfie bareaa was pot In ofieratloii 

th« strsn^h of the army was deem«d In- 
adequate for offensive onerHtloriH. Nearly 
4rK» iHMi recrultH were required to brini? t!io 
regiments and companies then In hci vice 
up to the lesal and nece.^.sary standard. 
Disaster had been succeeded by Inactivity, 
and the safety of the country depended on 
speedy and contlrnxvl i < iiifn! r.-niont <<f the 
army. The InsuffU lenoy of the Kystom of 
recruitment previously pursued had been 
demonstrated, and the armjr was dlnUn- 
Ishlnir br the ordinary casualties of war, 
but nintp rripiilly bv the explrntion of the 
terms for whlt'h the troops had cnKasied to 
serve. To meet the emergency a newr 
systesa of recruitment was inaugurated. 
The General Govemnient. through tltto 
bureau, assumed direct control of the 
business which had heretofore been trans- 
acted mainly by the State Ckivem- 
ments. • • • 

The followtnff ts a condensed aunimary 
of the results of the operations of this 
bureau from Its organization to the close 
of the war : 

(1) By means of a full and exact en- 
rollment of all persons UaUe to eonserlp- 
tion under the law of March 3. and Its 
amendments, a complete exhibit of the 
militn'v ri -iotirc os of Itic loyal States in 
men wa.s made, showing an agKrcKate 
number of 2.254.003 men. not IncIudlnB 
1,000.516 soldiers actually under arms whea 
hostilities ceased. 

<2) 1. 1 '_'*>.» I'-' 1 men were rai.oed at an av- 
erage cost (on account of recruitment ex- 
clurt ve of bounties) of |ft.M per nan ; while 
the cost of recruiting the 1.JI3R.SM raised 
prior to the ortrnnizntlon of the bureau 

was S '.4 01 jM r mi in. A s i\int; of over 70 
cents on the dollar in the cost of ralalng 
troops was thua effected under this bu- 
reau, potwlthstandlng the Inerease In the 
inlce of subsistence, transports lion, rents, 
Ac., durlns: the lant two >. ar^ of the war. 

(3) 7fi..'>2« deserters were arrested and 
returned to the army. 

The vigilance and energ)* of the officers 
of the bureau In this branch of business 
put an rftV'''tnril check to the widespread 
evil of des.:rtion, which at one time Im- 
paired so SCI iouslv the numerical strength 
and efficiency of the army. 

f4> The quotes of men furnished by (be 
v ir ious iiartM of the coiintrv were equal" 
Izpfl anil a prf)portionate share of military 
service s<-' mpd from earh, thus removlnff 
the very serious inequality of recruitment 
which had arlwn during the flm two 
years of Oe war, and whl^, wheu the 



bureau was organised, had become an al- 
most Insuperable ohetacle to further prog- 
ress in taisiii;; lriiii]is. • • • 

The introduction of compulsion acted 
as a powerful stimulos to voluntary en- 
liatknent throughout the Union,* and, in 
con.sequenco of this revival of voluntary 
enlistment, the number of men compulso- 
rily enlisted wua not as great as it might 
have been, especially as the compulsory 
system was not exploited to the full. 
Only a comparatively moderate ntunber 
of those who by law were declared to be 
liable for military service were called 
upon to join the army. On the other 
hand, the moral effect of the passing of 
the eoneeription act was very far-reaeb- 
ing and salutary. 

The con:^cription art of IRR^ was a 
most beneficial measure, but it had sev- 
eral grave defects. It failed to place 
upon the men liable for military service 
the duty of coming forward without de- 
lay. Hence the Government had to search 
them out. 

Enrolled men whose names had been 
drawn from the wheel for service and 
who failed to obey the eall were liable to 
the extreme penalty. 

Deserters were proceeded against with 
great energy. Death sentences for de- 
sertion were not infrequent, init in many 
cases they were commuted. StUl, from 
the table priven later on, it appears that 
261 soldiers of th? Northern Army were 
exented. Among these were a good many 
deserters. 

The Union Government had made the 
unfortunate mistake of allowing men 
who hsd been enrolled as liable for milt- 
tary duty and who had afterward been 
" drafted " for aerv-'ce to escape their 
duties by the undemocratic expedient of 
fbiding a substitute or of pairing 1300. 
That provision was naturally much re- 
sented by the poorer classes, and espe- 
cially by alien immit^rants in the large 
towns. The opposition made the utmost 
use of its opportunity, denounced the 
Government, and incited the masses to 
resistance. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral's report tells us that the people were 
incited against the Government " by the 

*Thi8 was due to the fact that the Individ- 
ual States vied with one another to fill Ibeir 
qiuota so as to make oootpnlslM auieeeBsary. 
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machinations of a few disloyal political 
leaders, aided by the treasonable utter- 
ances of eorropt and profligate news- 
papers • • * by a steady stream of 
political poison and arrant treason." 
While the Government was obeyed in the 
country, these incitements led to ean- 
puinary riots amonp the worst alien ele- 
ments in several towns, especially in 
New York, Boston, and Troy, A large 
part of New York was, during several 
days, devastated by the mob, and the 
suppression of the rising cost more than 
1,d6o lives. When order had been re- 
established, Mr. Horatio Seymour, the 
Governor of New York, expressed doubt 
whether conscription was constitutionally 
permissible, and asked President Lfaicoln 
to obtain a judicial decision on that point. 
The President replied on the 7th of Au- 
gust: 

* * * We are contendlnsr with sn enemy 

who, n.«i F understand, drives every al'le- 
bodicd m.'in he can reach into hi.s ranks, 
very murh an h butcher drivcf bullocks 
into a Blaushter pen. No time is wasted, 
no argmnent Is used. 

This produces nn flrmy which will soon 
turn upon our now vii torious HoMi. is al- 
ready In the field, if tli' y shall Tiot \h m-s- 
tatned by recruits as they should be. It 
prodttcea an army with a rapidity not to 
be mntchcd on our side. If we first waste 
time to re-exi>crlmi iit with the voluntary 
Bystfni, alrtMily ib i rtud hy ( itiKre*.". and 
palpably in fact, so far exhausted as to be 
InadeqiHite: and then more time to obtain 
a court decision as to whether the law la 
roHBtitutlonal which requires a part of 
those not now in the pf tvii. to co to the 
aid of those who are already in it; and 
atill more time to determine with abaolute 
certainty that we ^et those who are to go 
In the prerisply legal proportion to those 
who ;irc not to Ko. 

My purpose is to be in my action Just 
and constitutional, and yet practical. In 
performing the important duty with which 
T am charged— of maintaininic the unity 
and the firee principles of our common 

country. 

Shortly afterward conscription was en- 
forced throttisrhout New York with the 
energetic assistance of Governor Sey- 

mour. who clearly recoprnized the per- 
tinence of the President's arguments. 

Let us now consider the principal facts 
and figures relating to tiie dvil war. 

It began on the 12th of April. 18G1, 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter; 



it ended on the 9th of April, 1865, with 
the surrender of General Lee and his 
army to General Grant at Appomattox 
Court House. Except for three days, the 
war lasted exactly four years. The his- 
tory of the civil war is at the same time 
inspiring and humiliating. It is inspir- 
it! p because of the patriotism, the hero- 
ism, the ability, and the resourcefulness 
which were displayed by both combat- 
ants. Both showed that it was possible 
to improvise huge and powerful armies. 
It is deeply humiliating because the civil 
war is a gigantic monument of demo- 
cratic improvidence and of unreadiness, 
of governmental short-sightedness and of 
criminal waste, of bungling, and of mud- 
dle. The North possessed so overwhelm- 
ing a superiority in population and in 
resources of every kind, and had had so 
ample a warning of the threatening dan- 
ger long before the trouble began, that 
the war would probably never have 
broken out had the Northern statesmen 
exercised in time some ordinary foresight 
and eautioii, as they easily night hav« 
done and as they oupfht to have done. If 
some precautions had been taken and if, 
nevertheless, the Southern States had re- 
volted, their subjection might have been 
effected within a few months at a com- 
paratively trifling expenditure of blood 
and treasure. How crushing the numer* 
ical superiority of the North was over 
the South will he seen from the census 
figures of 1860, which supply the follow- 
ing irfetnre: 

American Popnlatton la 1800. 

Population of Northern 

an<l Western States 22,339,978 

Wbite population of 

Southern States 6,448^463 

Colored population of 

Southern States a.«BJ80 •.in.843 

Total 81,443.321 

If we compare the total populatltm of 

the antagonists, it appears that the 
North had twenty-five inhabitants to 
every ten in the South, both white and 
colored. However, as the Southern ne- 
groes did not furnish soldiers durinp: the 
war, we must deduct their number. Thus 
we find that for every ten possible com- 
batants in the South there were no fewer 
than forty in the North. In 1860 the 
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Northern States had two and a half times 
as many inhabitants and four times as 
many nun aU* to bwr arms as bad the 
Soathern StatM. In addition, the North- 
ern States possessed infinitely greater 
wealth and infinitely greater resources 
oi ewmrf kind than did fhair oppooanta. 

Front the official statistics available 
it appears that the wealth of the Union 
was in 1860 about fifteen times as great 
aa that of the Saathera States, which 
ware merely producers of food and raw 
materials. In the course of the war the 
economic supremacy of the North in- 
graased very greatly, for whila tiie Mann- 
facturing power of ttie Northern States 
expanded rapidly, the economic position 
of the Southern States deteriorated con- 
tinually. Northern waiships blockaded 
the coast of the South, and the Southern- 
ers could neither sell their staple prod- 
ucts — especially cotton and tobaceo — aor 
import the maehines, weapons, and 
manufactures of every kind which they 
needed. While the North was self-sup* 
porting and eevld finely import from 
abroad aU it leqaind, the South waa 
thrown on its own resources, and before 
long the people lacked even the most es- 
sential things. Hence their sufferings 
were terrible, while the people in the 
North lived in relative comfort and afflu- 
ence. 

The poopK iMdi in the Sooth and in 
the North, made a most gigantic mili- 
tary effort. The Secretary of War laid 
before Congress information from which 
it appeared that the Norlhem States f or^ 
nished altopether the jrijrantic number of 
2,653,062 soldiers. If this colossal aggre- 
gate is reduced to a three years' standard 
they ftmdshed no less than 2,129,041 men. 
If we compare this figure with the total 
population of the Northern States given 
above we find that the North sent to the 
army 10 per cent, of the total population. 
The ofTirial furures rclntinp: to the mili- 
tary effort of the South are incomplete 
and not reliable. Estimates vary. How- 
ever, when we draw the average of the 
various estimates it appears that the 
Sonthem States furnished to the army 
abont IfiOOjm^ men, or approximately 20 
per cent, of the white population. 

The war entailed colossal losses in men 



and money. According to the accounts 
furnished in the Official Record, the war 
losses of the Northern Amj wars aa 
foUows: 



Lionses of Northern Annjr. 



Volunteers. 


Officers. Men. 


Total. 
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These figures are considered by many 
anthoritiea to be an n n darst a t a msnt. 

Some estimate that the Northern States 
lost approximately 500,000 lives through 
the war. Through death, the Northern 
armlea loot abont 2Q per eent of their 
men, and the losses come to about 2 per 
cent of the whole p<^ulation. The war 
loses of the Sovtheni States were sip- 
proximatdy as great as those of the 
North. Apparently about one-half of the 
Southern Army died, and the deaths 
cansed by the war eqoal almoat 10 per 
cent, of the white population of the 
South. Altogether, the American States 
combined lost between 700,000 and 
IfiWfitIO Uvea in four years' warfare. 

The economie loeses cansed by the war 
were enormous. Estimates vary, but the 
most reliable one gives the figure of 
$10,000,000,000, or S2,000,000j000. The 
war bill of the United States continues 
mounting up through the payment of 
pensions which entail at present an ex- 
penditure of about £30.000,000 a year. 
The civil war crippled the North finan- 
cially for many years, but it ruined the 
South. Between 1860 and 1870 the tax- 
able wealth of Virginia decreased from 
1708,249,681 to |327^70^; that of 
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South Carolina from $r>4S.ir^R,7r, 1 to 
$166^17^91 ; that of Georgia from $045,- 
895^7 to $214,635^66, Ac 

Let us now considflT the principal les- 
FonR of thp civil war: 

If the American statesmen had exer- 
ciMd merely reasonable caation and fore- 
sight the w;ir would probably never have 
occurred. The principal towns of the 
South lie near the sea border, in spacious 
bays or np^river. They were protected 
against an attack from the sea by strong 
forts. By adequately garrisoning these 
forts in time, as General Scott, the head 
of the army, had advised President Bu* 
chanan, the American Government could 
have dominated the rebellious towns, and 
could have cut their connection with the 
sea as had been done with the best suo- 
ceps at the time of the nullification 
troubles of 1832. Unfortuntely, Presi- 
dent Buchanan paid no attention to the 
views of his military experts. 

Washington said in his fifth annual 
address: "If we desire to avoid insult 
we must be able to repel it. If w« desire 
to seeure peace, it must be known that 
we are at all times ready for war." He 
and many of the founders of the Repub- 
lic had pointed ont in Tlie Federalist and 
dsewhere Hiat it was dangerous for the 
country to rely merely on an untr&ined 
militia, and had urged the necessity of 
maintaining an adcciuate standing army. 
Unfortunately their warnings were not 
heeded by the short-sighted and unscru- 
pulous politicians. Had the United 
States possessed a small standing army 
ready for war, the Southern States would 
scarcely have dared to rise, and had they 
done so their power could easily have 
been broken. In the opinion of many 
American military expert.^ a standing 
army of 50,000 men would have suffiied 
to end the war in a few months. The 
disregard of the views of the military ex- 
perts, and the criminal levity and reck- 
lessness of self-seeking politicians cost 
the United States approximately a mill- 
ion lives and £2,000,000,000. They paid 
dearly for their previous improvidence 
and their neglect of military prepara- 
tions. 

When the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter began, when the army, navy, and the 



whole administrative and judicial appa- 
ratus broke down, the dissolution of the 
great Republic seemed inevitable. The 
Union was saved by a man of sterling 
character but of merely moderate ability, 
by a great citizen but scarcely a states- 
man of the very first rank. Abraham 
Lincoln was animated by an unwavering 
faith in the Union and in the righteous- 
ness of its cause. Undismayed by disas- 
ter, he rallied the waverers, encouraged 
the downhearted, and created harmony 
among the quarreling parties. When 
matters seemed desperate, he mobilized 
the country, raised a huge army, and 
saved the State by his exertions. Had a 
Buchanan or a Johnson been in power the 
Union would undoubtedly have been lost. 
He did not hesitate to exceed his consti- 
tutional powers and to act as a dictator 
when the fate of his country was at stake. 
In Lord Brycc's words: "Abraham Lin- 
coln wielded more authority than any nn- 
gle Englishman has done since Oliver 
Cromwell." One-man rule undoubtedly 
saved the United States. 

The Britftrii Constitution is miwritlen, 
is fluid, is adaptable to the necessities of 
the moment. It has been created by 
gradual evolution, and it lends itsdf eas- 
ily to the creation of a one-man CSovem- 
ment for the duration of the war. The 
Prime Minister need only be made solely 
responsible for the conduct of the CSov- 
emment in all its branches during the 
war. By thus increasing the power of 
the Prime Minister, the Cabinet Ministers 
would be made responsible merely for 
their departments. They would be re- 
sponsible to the Prime Minister and he 
to Parliament. Cabinet Ministers could 
therefore devote themselves practically 
entirely to their administrative duties. 
They would Ix-come the Prime Minister's 
subordinates. lie would assume sole re- 
sponsibility for important decisions. He 
w« lild consult the Cabinet M iti isters, but 
could no longer be hampered in his action 
by the opposition of one or several of his 
colleagues. The direction of affairs 
would no longer be in the hands Of an 
unwieldy l)ody, such as could not success- 
fully direct any business. The State 
would possess a managing director, as 
does every business, and thus f oresighti 
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unity* energy, ditpfttch, and aeeraey in 
aetion might be secured. 

Many Englishmen extol the voluntary 
system and oppose compulsory service 
beeavse in tlieir opinion compaisfon, oon- 
■eription, is undemocratic. Most of these 
are quite unaware that the greatest, th© 
freest, and the most unruly democracy in 
fhe world gladly sulmiittod to oonaciip- 
tion half a century afro, and appear to 
forget that France and Switzerland rec- 
ognize that the first duty of the citizen 
eonsiats in deteading bla ooantry. If tiia 
United States found conscription neces- 
sary to prevent the Southern States 
breaking away and forming a Govern- 
ment of their own, how nraeh note nee- 
eiaary is the abandonment of the volun- 
tary system when not merely the integ- 
rity but the existence of Great Britain 
and of the empire ia at atahet 

While the Soathera Statea armed their 

whole able-lK)dicd population at an early 
date, the Northern States were late in in- 
troducing eonaeription. Besides, oon- 
aeription waa wiHi them only a half 
measure, as has bocn shown. They intro- 
duced it only on the 3d of March, 1863, 
two years after the outbreak of the war, 
and aa they failed to arm all available 
men the war draggled on for two whole 
years after conscription had been intro- 
duced. The fourfold superiority in ahle- 
bodied men and the fifteenfold superior- 
ity in wealth would undoubtedly have 
given to the Northern States a rapid and 
complete victory had they acted with 
their entire national atcengUi at the out- 
set. 

The United Kingdom and the British 
Empire have made enormous efforts, but 
greater ones will be nee d e d. The United 

States have provided this country with a 
grreat and inspiring precedent. The 
Northern States placed 10 per cent, and 



the Southern States 20 per cent, of their 
entire population in the field. If Great 
Britain should follow the example of the 
Northern Statia she alone would be able 
to raise 4,500,000 men. If she should fol- 
low the example of the South she should 
be able to provide 9,000,000 soldiers. The 
British losses during the first year of 
war have he<>n appalling, but they are 
small if compared with those incurred by 
the Americana in fhe civil war. If Great 
Britain should lose men at the same rate 
as the Northern States her dead would 
number about 1,000,000. At the propor- 
tion of the Southern States her dead 
would number about 4.000,000. Great 
Britain and her daughter States have an 
opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world that they have aa mueh energy, 
resouroefnlness, patriotism, and vitality 
as the men who laid down their lives in 
the terrible campaign of 1861-5. If the 
United Statea were ready to make ttie 
greatest .sacrifices for p ieservi ng their 
Union, the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions should be willing to make sacri- 
flcea at least aa great for the sake of 
their existence. 

At the dedication of the Soldiers' Cem- 
etery in 1863, Abraham Lincoln pro- 
nounoed the following immortal words: 

It is for (IS to be herp <li^illrat<»(l to tho 
great task remaining before u»— that from 
these honored dea«t wo tain tncreaaeJ de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion— that we 
h'^ri' highly rr.solvo that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this nation 
under Ood shall have a new Mrth of free- 
dom, and that goveroment of the people, 
by the people, for the people, Shall not 
perish fMm the earth. 

These words are known by heart by 

every American schoolboy. They may 

well serve aa a memento and aa a motto 

to Englishmen of the present generation 
and inspire them in the heavy task which 
lies before them. 
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The Territory Occupied by Central Powers. (Light Shading) 
The Territory Occupied by Russians. (Dark Shading) 
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^Territory Occupied on Western Front 



Enemy's Territory Occupied by Germany. (Light Shading) 
Aug^ 1914 Enemy's Territory Occupied by Allies. (Dark Shading) Aujj^ ^IS 




^'PoMesttM of Conquered Territoiy From Month io NontK*^ 




"The first chart dlspl.iyH the varyinf? fortunes on the Western front, t]\c. second chart those on tlio V.a'.Irm 
front. It will be noted that after tho first two and onc-hnlf months of war, the positions on the Western 
front rerniiined stationary. On the I'.nstrrn front, howi-vi r, the RiiiWlhUU St ftlSt flWdS ImsO gsiss Wllictt 
titer were entiietjr wiped out sad iev«ned by Gennsn successes.*' 
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^Savings Deposits d the German People^^ 

The Savings Capacity of the German People Before aiMl Dining the Tear 
Before the War 




" Shortly bdorc the war. Germao 
Mvlap had pMMd Hie pfood idb 

of tTT^ntv thousand million marks. 
Aithcugh the depositors had, in the 
meeatim^, pubM^ribed more tluu 
two thousand millions of war loans, 
at the end of the first year the d»- 
IHMits showed an increase of 
thaa two kandiMi BOlkaa'* 




and German Money Standards'* 



England 


July 15, 1015 


Bank Notes 

Total 

Gold Reserve 

Currency Notes Reserve .... 

Total Gold Reserve 
Fiiiportum of leienw to liabilities . 


£ 34.5 Mill. 
«« 49.8 
" 58.0 
" 146.7* " 


£ 288.5 MilL 
•« 5^.1 
*« «8.5 *• 


£ 81.6 Mill. 
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Coal: 68.8% 



Iron Ore: 90% 



^ Increased Cost of Living ir\ £ngland'^ 
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The curved lines on the left 
show the increased cost brought 
about by the war in two of the 
most important commodities on 
the English market, grains and 
meats, as well as the products of 
the mines. The basis for these 
calculations is to be found in the 
London Economist. This pub- 
lication calculates the average 
prices of the more important 
commodities, based on the aver- 
age prices from 1001 to 1915; 
tliis average for grain and meats 
shows an index figure of 500, 
and for products of the mines 
400. The deviation from these 
figures since the beginning of the 
war are indicated on the'_chaxt^ 
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Impeachment of German-Americans 

By Profrssor Hugo Murnstrrbcrg 

of Harvard University 



THIS fa not wr i lien in my own d»> 
fense. Whenever c'uririfr this 
year of displeasure Germano- 
phobie ToiccH have thundered 
sgminst me the eroshingr question. Are 
you an American or merely a German- 
American? I have answered every time 
with a dear eonaeinoa: NaitiMr. I am 
a German and hava navar Intandad to be 

anythinjr else. 

I did not leave Germany becauM I liked 
it leas. I was professor at a Gannan 

university when Harvard invited me to 
develop here the interest for experimen- 
tal psychology. I accepted the invitation 
at lirst for a ilMHrt tima only, and vndtr 
the condition that I might stay here as 
citizen of my -Fatherland. Later, when 
many a European summons called me 
bade, I resistad ovary tsmptation and 
stayed on not only because the American 
scholars urged me to continue, but chiefly 
because I had become fascinated by the 
hopa to hdp toward international anity. 

I have always proclaimed — the history 
of the war has proved the complete truth 
of this conviction — ^that not the practical 
interests but feelings and emotions con- 
trol the political events. The feelings 
between nations depend upon their mu- 
tual nnderstandins. The harmony be- 
tween Germany, England, and the United 
States at which I aimed could thus best 
be furthered if I helped to interpret the 
Gennan ideals to tiia Bnglidi-apeakins 
lands and the Anglo-Saxon ideals to Gar- 
many. I might have continued my psy- 
chological researches in Germany as well 
as here, bat for this tade aa interpreter 
I had to stay in America. 

For more than twenty years I have 
toiled for this peaceful end. 1 feel that I 
sncceeded at least in retouching the ab- 
surd picture of the American which alone 
was familiar to the Europeans, and all 
my efforts over there crystallized in the 
Amerika-Institut, which I organised in 
Berlin. It was only the natural counter- 



part that when* daring the last year, 

American sentiment rushed into the anti- 
German camp, I remained loyal to my 
aim of interpreting the ether sidsw I did 
not attack the enemies of Gannany, but 
tried to show that Germany was not to 
be blamed either, that every country ful- 
tttod its historic doty. 

This was, of course, r ssants d by 'ttiooa 
who denounce the Germans as culprits, 
and I have been blamed for my belief in 
German virtue just as I had been often 
attadced in Europe on account of my in- 
cessant preaching? that the Americans are 
not materialists but at bottom idealists. 
All this, however, had not the least to do 
with actual politics. I never have par- 
ticipated in a political action of the Ger- 
man-Americans, I never have signed a 
motion. I knew that I was an invited 
guest with the duties of a ^uest, even if 
the host sometimes forgot the guest's 
privileges. 

Bat just tMcaose I stand entirdy oat* 
side of German-American politics, I may 
be permitted to testify on the witness 
stand in the solemn trial which the whole 
nation has opened in these Summer days 
against those millions of American citi- 
zens who emphasize their German de- 
scent. The first indtetments tef erred 
only to the zeal with which they worlcad 
against anti-German agitation. The g ros s 
offense of which they were accused was 
that of Gennan propaganda wlien in a 
neutral land they resisted the effort to 
tami.sh and stain the land of their 
parents and grandparents. 

Bat Hie charge lias become much more 
serious since large meetings in the big 
cities, assemblies and congresses with 
resolutions, have indicated that under the 
whip of file war Qie Teutonic masses have 
decided to strengthen their front, and to 
insist on a forceful influence upon the na- 
tional life of the country. This was a 
much more dangavens crime than the 
mere propaganda for the Gennan lial- 
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ligerents. This was the forming of an 
alien party on American soil, of a State 
within the State, of an anti-American 
amy. This miut liave results which 
reach far beyond the time of the war. 
It is a crime against the spirit of true 
Americanism. Is it surprising that the 
indignation has risen to a high pitch and 
that men who were born on German soil 
have become alarmed, uncertain whether 
this movement of the German-Americans 
may not eootradiet fheir oatii to the great 
Republic? 

But the case is too grave to be dis* 
missed with the haste of a Georgia jury. 
What are the real issues and what are 
the factK? Perhaps no arraipnment has 
been more vehement than that which 
Oswald Garrison Villard, himself bom of 
a German father in Germany, made in a 
forceful address delivered at Stockbridge. 
With flaming words he denounces the po- 
Utieal traits of the country which his 
father left: "The distance betweoi the 
two countries politically is surely as great 
as the ocean between their shores. Let 
tiiose who will proclaim as the objeetiye 
of all human development the intensely 
centralized all-wise, all-seeing State. 
True Americans will have none of it, not 
King nor Kaiser, nor military autocrat, 
nor aristocrat, nor government from 
above, not even if it makes the cities 
beautiful, cares for its sick and de- 
pendent as no other political system, de- 
velops education as none before and con- 
quers the industrial world by wedding 
science to industry. For there is some- 
thing nobler and better tiian-effleiency, 
.something far more worth while than 
good government, and that is self-govern- 
ment. No such blessing as this exists to- 
day in Germany, wiiere the right to vote 
not once but several times at each elec- 
tion is the privilege of property owners, 
as in Prussia, where there is no respon- 
SiUe Ministry in the Keichsta); to be 
changed by the popular will, where auto- 
crat and Junker control the Government, 
iHiile Agrarians dominate its fiscal policy 
even to the extent of putting tUBSS fin 
food to grind the poor." 

Is this really still a time when such a 
verdiet can he Meaptad by tiihiking 
AmerieaaiT FNahman dAatan rnqr 



still wrangle about the question wheHier 
the monarchical or the republican State 
form is the better one in general. Those 
who have learned to tiiink histmrkaUy 
know that State forms eanaot be arbi- 
trarily made and that a repaUic for Ger- 
many would be as ludicrous as a maa> 
arehy for tiie United States. Each State 
form has its shadows as well as its lights. 

But is it true that monarchical Ger- 
many is really less self-governing than 
republican Amerieat A jrear ago we 
heard that the Emperor made war 
against the will of the nation. Today 
the world knows at least that people and 
l^peror were one in tiiis war from the 
hour in which Russia mobilized her 
troops, while Americans learned that 
their President indeed has the power to 
decide upon war or peace In kmeiy xeflee- 
tion. 

And what became of the fancy that the 
King and the aristocrats are the war- 
makers, whOe tiie quiet dtlaen is pa- 
cifistic? Do we not know now that the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor and the aris- 
tocratic diplomats are in favor of copi- 
promisss and concessions and conserva- 
tive peace conditions, while Tirpitz, the 
man of the middle class — he got his no- 
bility only as Admiral— and Hie indus- 
trial assoeiatioiis and the Chambers of 
Commerce are the ones who insist on the 
sharper warfare and on annexations in 
France and Russia? 

It is true that Agrarians dominated 
the fiscal policy " even to the extent of 
putting taxes on food," but are those 
Agrarians not part of the people whidi 
governs itself, and is Mr. ViUard not 
aware that this Agrarian policy was one 
of wisdom and has saved the country? 
If the anti-Agrarians had prevailed with 
their tax policy in the interest of indus- 
try German agriculture would have faded 
away as that of England did, and the 
German Nation would have been com- 
pletely dependent upon imports, while it 
can now live on in tiie midst of the Eng- 
lish blockade. 

And is it fair to den ew ies llie German 
rights of voting by p>ointinfr to some anti- 
quated methods in the election for the 
Prussian Diet, that is* for a single State? 
What has tiie Diet of Prussia to do with 
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German politics? Does Mr. Villard not 
know that the vote for the German 
R>icltrt«g w baaed on tlw freest mmnbood 
WOStntfi known in any country in Europe, 
ilMOinparab]y freer than the vote in Eng- 
land? Is the Ministry really not respon- 
BibU to the Rekhstag? The Emperor 
euilMi veto a bill, and, more important* 
every Hgure in the budget of the Govern- 
ment is dependent upon the vote of the 
Beidtstaff. The Reichetag can witiihold 
the salary of the Chancellor and the Sec- 
retaries and can stop the whole machine 
of government by refusing the ap- 
propriations. 

Tee, the German Nation gOToms itself 
just as much as the American. Misuses 
may disfigure the system there as well as 
here, hut both lands are lands of freedom. 
Yet does this mean that there is no essen- 
tial inner ditference? Certainly not. In 
full freedom and mature s^-govemment 
tho Gennan people aim toward different 
ideals and orgranize their life with dif- 
ferent beliefs from those of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The fundamental issue has often hen 
shown in this year of excited diaens- 
sicns. If all the absurd misunderstand- 
ings and willfnl distortions he disregard- 
ed and the pitiful declamations about 
Treitschke and Nietzsche be set aside the 
real difference comes clearly to light — 
tile AttKl^^Saxon system is eoBtrolled hy 
the belief in the individual as such and 
the Teutonic ideals are bound by the be- 
lief in the overindividual souL 

Tile greatest happinees of in d ividual 
men on the one gidt', the j^rowth of cult- 
ural value, independent of the happi- 
ness which they bring, on the other side; 
that is the world contrast. Bvenrthing 
dse necessarily results from it. The 
overemphasis on the State as the bearer 
of the cultural values on the German 
■Ue, the snhmission of the State to the 
perfection of tiie individuals on the 
Anglo-Saxon side, are the nec e s s a r y con- 
sequences. 

Like two great religions, theee two 
groups of ideals are blessinp Western 
mankind, both strikingly different from 
ideals of the East. Different virtues 
most he ensphasisai^ diCCeieiil diCecbi 
must be censored, wbttm. the State is 



made to serve the individuals and their 
happiness, than when the individuals are 
to serve the State as tkm bearer 0t the 
national culture. This difference must 
not be minimized. We must Iceep it 
steadfastly before our eyes. 

Bat what folkxwa fnm it» If the Gcr- 
Bian-Amerkans really proclaim that thejr 
wish to spread in this country a belief in 
those German ideals? Does it mean in 
the least fliat American dtiMBS beeome 
disloyal to the country of their choice? 
Does it mean that they transact the busi- 
ness of Germany if they feel from the 
bottom of their hearte that an adn Jainrt 
of German ideals and German instincts 
ought to become the goal of the ^ole 
American Nation? 

Soraijr this would be MofiOtgr If it 
were taken for granted that the Ameri- 
can Nation can have only the one destiny 
— to be the embo d im ent of Anglo-Saxon 
ideals. Bat tids is a postohito which the 
German- Americans absolutely decline to 
accept. There was never a land which, 
by its whole historic dofo l op m sp t and 
hj the very conditions of its birth and its 
growth, acknowledged so frankly that it 
was not to depend upon a ready-made 
code of traditions, hat tiiat it wns to de- 
Vdep its inner life by the will and Hm 
purpose of its inhabitants. 

A European who was admitted to 
American citisenship was wekooMd to n 
community of men who felt themselves 
hound together not by a common past, 
but by a common future. America does 
not mean a raminiseenee, hot a task. The 
immigrant, from whatever nation he 
comes, pledges by his oath of allegiance 
fundamentally only that he will contrib- 
ute the very best which is in Mm to the 
development of the United States. It is 
not his duty, it is not even his right, to 
deny the ideals which are living in him 
in ordsr to imitate the behavior of ofheis 
who are filled with a different faith. It 
was necessary that the Anglo-Saxon 
ideab should have prevailed for a long 
while and tifiat the mw p t o m er s who were 
fiaorganized should have become assimi- 
lated to the philosophy of public life 
which they found around them. 

Bat ttis spdl has been broken. Even 
ttm msasH hnve firmly gmged tite ftm- 
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damental fact that not England but all 

Kiirone is the mother country of the 
United States. Those of low, selfish aim 
who ham no ^ntoraat but success 
in their private affairs may have 
yielded to the superficial dog:nia 
that the German and the Scandma- 
vian, the Irish and the Italian, ought to 
ace^it the Anglo-Saxon ideals which 
those of English descent brought to these 
shores. Those who sought not profit and 
comfort alone, Trfao wanted to work for 
the good of the Commonwealth, had to 
choose a less convenient way. They had 
to struggle for the recognition of their 
own ideals and to malie them blend with 
the traits of the nation. They recognized 
the greatest mission of America, the mis- 
sion not to be only England over again 
or any other Ehiropean land, but by the 
joint forces of men of all the countries 
to fuse contrasting ideals into a harmo- 
nious whole ^riiich should truly express 
the faith of all ita citizens. 

The Norwegian and the Greek, the 
Dutch and the Italian, the Irish and the 
German, who eome here are poor Ameri- 
cans if they cmne only to take and not 
to give, if they come only with the desire 
to profit from that which the others have 
accomplished and not with the persistent 
will to bring their own best traits and 
their own inherited virtues into the 
service of all. The Italian whose only 
ambition is to forget 'Naples and to garb 
himaelf in English physical and mental 
and moral costume is on the debit side 
of American life. He had better stay at 
home. But if he comes to bring into the 
colorless American life the Italian feeUng 
for color and beauty, of sense enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm, he enriches the 
country of his new allegiance and makes 
him.self worthy to be an American. He 
does not serve Italy by that, he fulfills 
his duty to his new country if he keeps 
all which was noble and glorious m his 
native land living in his own heart and 
in those of his children and spreads it in 
his community. 

This is the spfarit hi which the German- 
Americans felt it their sacred duty to 
keep wai*m the memories of their racial 
past and to foster the German ideals and 
the Germaii vhrtnes hi ihdr Aniarlcan 



homes and in their American cities. That 
in itself has nothing whatever to do with 
help to the German Nation. It does not 
even neeessarily involve a desire for spe- 
cial friendship between America and Ger- 
many; it proclaims only the firm convic- 
tion that the land of their hope will be a 
better and a nobler coontry if the ideals 
of their fathos are merged in the public 
life. 

The Germans felt this duty perhaps 
more than others ftom the European Con- 
tinent just because their national ideals 
are so strongly contrasting with some 
Anglo-Saxon creeds. Had it been only 
the love for music and flowers, for 
Christmas trees and gardens, for folk 
songs and fairy tales, it would have 
been insignificant, and they might have 
saerif iced it with a clear conscience. 

But endlessly more important impulses 
were at stake. Their whole devotion to 
the overindividual ends, their faith in 
the State as bearer of the ideals, their 
trust in thoroughness and discipline, in 
purity and loyalty, were involved. They 
had become almost unconscious of this 
contrast in the routine of everyday life. 
But the great struggle about the war has 
awakened the burning consciousness of 
the tremendous issue. They suddenly 
have felt with shame that they had nc^ 
done enough to bring these German 
indeals into the American life and to 
arouse widerstanding for their eternal 
valne. Now they suddenly knew that 
they would disgrace themselves as Amer- 
icans if they were disloyal to their fore- 
most American duty. They pledged to 
keep the fire of the German belief alive 
f.n their hearth forever. 

Is our time unfit for this message of 
German idealism? Is American life not 
in need of this gospel of thoroughness 
and discipline? Is it really better for 
the American future if those impulses 
whieh spsak the sonl of Germany are 
eliminated in order that the Anglo-Saxon 
instincts alone keep control of the land? 

American politics has profited from 
the balance betw ee n the centralising and 
the decentralizing energies in the country 
between the power of the nation and the 
power of the States. It would have been 
disastrous if only tba one or tiM other 
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had determined the fate of the country. 
Is not just this balance needed between 
the individualistic Anglo-Saxon impulses 
and tiM ofwrindividnaliBlie Gafrmm 
ideals? In the week in which Mr. Villard 
blamed the Germans for insistinpr on the 
right of their ideals, Mr. Metcalfe wrote: 
''That drMMitie art i* fai a eonditioB of 
deterioration is not to be denied. That 
is also true of our literature, of our 
painting, of our sculpture, of our educa- 
tion, of omr jonmaliaa, of ovr poHtiea, 
of our business intc^rrity, of our states- 
manship, of our religion, of our patriot- 
ism, and of all the things where idealism 
counts. Wo are practical; we are com- 
mercial; tiw gnat god graft is ovr dMn- 
ity." 

I do BO* tliink that this diagnosis is 
tme oither. Thoro is oertafaly too mndi 

graft, but dishonesty is not a funda- 
Boental fault of the American malie-up. 
Who is tho troo oiMBiy of AnMrieaa lifsT 

On the rooming of July 24 every one 
in the United States found on the first 
page of lus newspaper tho note in which 
the American Goyemraeot told Germany 
that it would consider it an unfriendly 
act in the ominous sense of diplomatic 
language if the further pursuit of Ger- 
man narfaro against English ships 
siMuld lead to tho drowning of an' Amer- 
ican citizen. Millions who were clanwr- 
ing for an American war in the interest 
of the Allies read tho messago of that 
July morning with fervent enthusiasm. 
Other millions to whom the horrors of 
war without a national life necessity ap- 
pear sinftal load it with fear. 8tm other 
millions to whom a war between the 
United States and Germany appears a 
ghastly disaster read it with despair. 
But an asiced in highest tension. What 
v.'ill he the answer? Will Crrmany 
x'eaily prove to be the first enemy which 
America foeos in this twentieth century? 

But a higher power than homaa 
diplomacy frave the answer without wait- 
ing, right in the hour in which the ques- 
tion was asiced. On tlio same morning 
on which Secretary Lansing's meensgo 
was heard around the world, not one, not 
ten, not a hundred, but nearly a thousand 
AaMriean citiasns won drowned and 
fond a death of honor in Hw wntsts. 



Who was the enemy who dart^ to tkJk 
the American ship with her living 
freight? Who killed the many hundred 
joy-seeking Chicago poij)pIe withoat wan- 
ing ? We all know that it was the spirit 
of carelessness and recklessness which 
torpedoed the pleasure boat, the same 
spirit wliidi sank the Slocnm with a 
thousand victims a few years aj?t). That 
is the true enemy today and has been 
the enemy for many a year, an enemy 
widch cunningly and wantonly destroyed 
American life, the only real enemy which 
ought to be fought with the united foreo 
of the nation. 

Can wo forgot the losaes wWeh the 
people have suffered — railroad accidents 
ten times more frequent than in Europe, 
murders almost a hundred times more 
numerous than in the leading eoontries of 
the Old World? But this enemy within 
the American borders has not only 
■mlnod and Idllod hundreds of thousands 
every year. It has devastated the nat- 
ural treasures in the people's possessions, 
wasting the forests and the mines and the 
rirsn, dsstnying tho timhsr and tho coal 
of future generations. It has even crip- 
pled the moral life, making education 
superficial and shallow, emptying the 
ch urd i e s and filling tho danos halls and 
saloons, undermining the family life and 
driving mankind to senseless chase for 
wealth and luxury and mere pleasure. 
Bnn ^ hslltdora «f Gomany have 
never denied that the Clerman mind is de- 
voted to thoroughness and seriousness, to 
carefulness and lawfulness, to reverence 
and self-discipliao. This Gemaa baUef 
in training and expert judgment, in au- 
tliority and efficiency, is the one weapon 
which can overcome the dangerous haopy- 
go-ludcy cardossnsBS of American life. 

Jlay it not be .said that the enmity 
against Germany which has taken hold 
of wide circles in America and the re- 
sulting war exdtement have had no more 
treacherous effect than the sudden inter- 
ruption which they brought in the strug- 
gle against this spirit of recklessness 
and lawlessness in tho land? Tho fight 
against it had befrun in many lines. The 
big crackers on the Fourth were forbid- 
den, aleel can mn boflt and many a 
gmdo cn a sing shoWihsd, Am co anii y - 
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wide movements for the conservation of 
the national resources began, the work 
against infant mortality and nee snieider 
against viee and intempevaaee had starts 
cd. more and more old-ape pensions and 
accident insurance were introduced, the 
schools were improved, diild labor was 
rodoced, some City Governments were 
cleaned. The spirit of carelessness and 
recklessness was at least threatened by 
a new aplrit of thorovqrhneBS and eon- 
scientionsneBS. 

The nation bepran to feel that instead 
of the go-as-you-please method traditions 
of healthydiedpline must be gained. The 
child must learn to do his duty even if it 
is unpleasant- Self-discipline is more val- 
uable than smartnesa, the respect for the 
eaqpot Bu>re needed than the boldness 
with which every one feels ready to judge 
about everything. Unselfish endeavor 
and true religion are a greater glory than 
tilS power to buy the world. Hapbasard 
whims were to be replaced by the meth- 
ods of efficiency. All was in the midst 
of noble development, and aB this was 
suddenly interrupted and thrsatsned witii 
wholeside destruction. 

The reddess spirit of dash seemed to 
taka command ef the maiiiis again. All 
Um disap instincts most be let loose 
when the cry is raised, ** The enemy is be- 
yond the ocean ! " The real enemy at home 
must then be forgotten. All suspicion 
and fsar, all boast and anger turn 
against the ima^ned enemy far away. 
Firecrackers burst again, the passions 
sway, the firs-eaters shontt and wliere 
yesterday the sober advice for ** safety 
first " was still heard, reckless voices 
were outdoing one another in the demand 
to carry flie griiesome war from distant 
Europe into the quiet land of America. 
It was exactly as President Lowell said 
to the Harvard students at the end of the 
last aeadsmie year: " Do not forgst tiiat 
wa are hsrsteric people." 

If hysteria takes hold of the national 
mind, the process of wholesome discipline 
must be stopped. It is easy to make a 
hero out of Harry Thaw, and to make a 
criminal out of William II., but it cannot 
be done wHhoat serious harm to the con- 
sdenee of the whole people. If America 
tarns against Germany, it is a misfor^ 



tune; but if this enmity apfainst the Ger- 
mans destroys the influence which Teuton 
Ideals had at last gained in this country, 
if the spirit of thoroughness is subdued 
afirain, the misfortune is much greater. 
The duty of the German-Americans to 
interpret the ideals of poblie life in the 
sense sf their Teutonic traditions was 
never more important for the progress 
of America. 

The overwhelming mass of ttie people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seem in 
this hour united by the belief in the need 
of military preparedness. This, too, may 
perhaps be hasty. The ideal of peace at 
any price is surely not unworthy, and a 
persistent refusal to enter into the race 
for armament may truly be an effective 
means to work toward lasting peace. Tet 
it cannot be denied, however noble the 
pacifistic ideals are, their promoters 
have not succeeded as yet in proposing a 
single plan by which war would be abol- 
ished and yet at the same time possibili- 
ties be given for the healthy growth of 
progressive peoples and for tim histor- 
ieally necessary rsdnekfon of deeadent 
nations. 

As long as such a scheme does not 
exist the American Nation is probably 

wise in doing like the others and in pre* 
paring for the possibility of a defensive 
war. But is this really possible with 
any hope fmr sucesas as long as. those 
ideals of the Germsn-Americans, as long 
as expert jud^rment and thoroughness 
are ridiculed, discipline and authority de- 
wnmeed, and every free Ameriean be- 
lieves that he may act as be pleases and 
that he may rely on smartness and dash? 

Remember the Eastland ! The training 
of an anay ean never begin in Platte- 
burg camps; it must begin in the nur- 
sery and in the little schoolroom. How- 
ever the European war may end, at its 
beginning Russian and Frsadi amies 
felt sure that they would soon enter the 
Brandenburg gate of Berlin; and today 
no foreign soldier is on German soil. 
Crormany has so far won on land over a 

threefold superiority. 

Who has done it? Hindenburg had his 
share, but German parents who taught 
tiidr children discipline, German school 
teachers who taught their pupils thor- 
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oughness, have won the war up to today. 
If America believes in preparedness, it 
cannot buy it in the munitions factories; 
it can grain it only by dcvelnpinfr those 
virtues which give meaning to the Ger- 
maii-Aineriean creed. 

Yet preparedness for and triumph in 
war are only a fraction of the national 
life. Every other phase, in education 
and motality, in art and eelenee^ in in- 
diurtry and law, demands the same eon- 
tribution. The German-Americans can- 
not be blamed for insisting on gaining 
more inflnenee whtn the needs of the 



time are so crying and when they feel 
that they can contribute exactly what is 
needed. 

It is easy to denounce the hyphenated 
citizens. Ue who sees deeper must recog- 
nise that the hyphen is a symbol of honor 
and that the German- A merieans and the 
Irish-Americans, the Italian- Americans 
and the Norwegian-Americans, and the 
Angle-Amerieans may all he equally 
proud of their hyphen if it is to them a 
sign of the pledtre to contribute their 
racial ideals to the glorious fabric of the 
American Nation* 



German-AmericaiiB and the United States 

By Professor Albert Biuliiiell Hart 

of Harvard Univer»Uy 



IN setting forth his new Teutonic doc- 
trine Professor Hugo Miiensterberfl^ 
elaboratly diseones ivliat he ealls 

" The Impeachment of German-Amer- 
icans." This " indictment " or " solemn 
trial " of the Germans he refers back 
to three supposed diarges: (1) "The 
seal with which they worked aprainst anti- 
German agitation (2) " The farming 
of an alien party on American soil, of a 
State within the State, of an anti-Amer- 
ican army"; (3) "An attempt to intro- 
duce into American life and the American 
State German principles of arbitrary 
government." Professor Miinsterberg 
candidly excludes himself from the Ger- 
man-Americans and asserts himself to 
be a German and a German only, who 
mny, therefox«» Study the qoestion with 
detachment. 

The text of the article is measured and 
eonrteons. No one can take exception to 
the tone or the lanpuapre used, which is 
the more reason for carefully going into 
the doctrine tiras laid down, for it eomes 
from a German who for eighteen years 
has been an alien resident of the United 
States and has strong views with regard 
to the rightful influence and fatore ac- 
tivity of his blood-brethren yrbo have 
elected to become Americans. It may 
appear before we get through that 



Miinsterberg's agreeable words express 
a doctrine which till a year ago was 
nord to Americans, and which invcdves a 
theory of rare relations which would be 
of immense harm to the Republic. 

Till recently nobody except registers 
of voters concerned themselves witii the 
status of a man who was German in ap- 
pearance, spoke German, perluips as his 
only language, and called himself a 
" German." He might be either one at 
four things: (1) A German citizen 
sojourning in the United States for a 
brief time; (2) a German dtiasn estab- 
lished here for life; (3) a former Ger- 
man citizen, now naturalized in this 
country; (4) a native-born citizen, de- 
scended from German ancestry. 

They were all welcome. They bore 
a national character for industry and 
public spirit. Many of them married 
with Americans of otiier nee descents. 
They were a valuable and valued element 
in the population of many cities and 
many States. 

Actually there is a serious ditferenee 
between the German -born or person of 
German descent who is still a German 
subject and one who has become an 
AnMNtican citisen. The former is under 
many obligations and restrictions which 
do not apply to the latter. In many 
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States he cannot vote at all and in the 
others only if he has taken steps looking 
toward natanliiation. He it sabjeet to 
tlM call, of his own Government in case 
of war, as hundreds of thousands have 
realized during the last year. He is 
entitled to tiie «id end pteteetioii of hie 
own Government in this country if he 
needs it. He has no claim to remain in 
the country if Congress chooses to enact 
that he shall depart. 

On the other hand, he is entitled to 
the protection of the laws and coorts, 
and dty. State and Nationel Gowmi- 
ments. He receives some privileges which 
his Oiwn Government would not dream of 
iMStOwing upon foreigners. For instance, 
Hugo MflnitiKiierf hat for many yeara 
been a profeeier ef an American univer- 
sity; while in some German States, and 
probably in all, no one can possibly be- 
eome a regalar inwfeeeor except by 
naturalizing himself as a German. 

The alien resident has all the privi- 
leges of free speech and a free press 
poeaeesed by citixens. Yet aa a guMt 
and sojourner it would be a monstrous 
. breach of breeding for him to endeavor 
to bnUd np political parties in this coun- 
try, er to take part in movements for 
putting pressnia qMMB the United Statee 
Government. 

One of tbe ecpially lerioue "in^et- 
BMnte" against the Germans is that 
many of them who owe allegiance only 
to the German Empire have taken ad- 
vantage of this hospitality of the United 
States to make trouble for the Govern- 
ment, and to rouse all whom they can 
influence againit the moaiares ef the 
Administration. 

It is they who have most persistently 
accused American business men and the 
whole Government ef encouraging Idnds 
of business which aid the Allies, and are 
therefore unfavorable to the German 
armies; hence, in the view of these 
favored allena, they are contrary to good 
monda and to ii^ternational law. Even 
a man of bo much experience, weight, 
and good intentions ae Bemhard Dem- 
burg discovered that his usefulness in 
America was at an end when he de- 
fended the killing of the Americans on 
the Lnaiteaia, for which the Administra- 
tion dsmawdad xodNSS as a wanton ad* 



tack upon the lives of noncombataat 

Americana. 

The natarallaed CSerman and his de- 
scendants are en an entirely different 
footing. In the eyes of the law, he is a 
complete citizen in evei^ particular, ex- 
cept that the United Statea by treaty 
with Germany has consented that two 
years' residence in the original home 
country, without showing any intention 
to retom, may cause tiie Ibrlbiture of 
American citizenship and a return to Ger- 
man citizenship. The naturalized citi- 
sen must not only pay taxes and obey 
the laws like tiie aliens, he must also 
serve hia coantry if called upon in time 
of war. 

On the other hand, if he goes abroad 
he is entitled to something that the alien 

never has, namely the protection of the 
United States Government. President 
Taft went so far as to pat an end to a 
treaty with Russia which had lasted 
nearly a hundred years, because Russia 
refused to give the ordinary privileges 
of travel to Jewtsh-Americaa eitfaHne. 

The alien German and the naturalized 
German have this in common, that 
they both came to the United Statee 
in order to better tiiemselvea. Nobody 
compelled them, nobody paid them. They 
made their own choice. If they ever 
accepted Professor Miinsterberg's ar- 
gvment that Germany is much better 
governed; if the German education, so- 
cial life, civic spirit, governmental ef- 
ficiency really seemed to them so much 
higher than ours, then why in the name 
of the Temple of the Thousand Goda 
have they not all gone home long ago ? 

Every German who comes to this 
coantry as anything eaeept a passing 
visitor thereby expresses his opinion 
that he does not like Germany enough 
to live there. If there is truth in -one- 
tenth of the passionate adoration of aU 
German methods, which has been so 
plentiful in the ultra German-American 
press, we most make up onr nUndf to 
lose several miUiona of oar moot es- 
teemed fellow-citizens as soon as the 
war is over tuid the German steamera 
begin to ran again. 

ProfsBior Mflnalei1»erg nemi to aop- 
poie tiuKt nest of the permanent rssl- 
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dents or temporary residents have, like 
himself, come over in order to bring a 

higrher and nobler civilization to America. 
It would be safe to say that forty-nine- 
fiftieths of them came here to rai^ie not 
as. bat themselves; because wages were 
higher, or the conditions of life aasier» 
or the opportunities for their children 
better, or because they " did not like to 
be bossed " in Germany. 

Many of the German immigrants have 
been highly educated people, who have 
contributed to the intellectual life of 
America; bnt the last thing they intend* 
ed to import was the political ideals of 
their Fatherland. Some of them fled for 
their lives from those ideals. Many of 
them, such as Carl Follen and Cari 
Sehurz, brought with them democratic 
ideas which were tabooed in Germany and 
which they hoped to find welcome in 
America. There is absolntely no gain- 
paying the fact that the Germans are 
here because they like America as they 
have found it better than they liked Ger- 
many when they lived in Hutt eoontry. 
Upon what, then, does Professor Miin- 
sterberg found his dictum that " the Ger- 
mans fdt fliis doty perhaps more than 
others from the Boropean Continent Jost 
bseause their national ideals are so 
Strongly contrasting with some Anglo- 
Saxon creeds? " 

Other Germans who have lived longer 
in America than Professor Miinsterberg 
and have adopted it as their own land 
ref Qse to take part in stich a movsmenti 
Who can fail to see that it would be the 
worst thing that could happen to the 
German- Americans ? If any of them 
want a different type of Government^ 
they are free to go elsewhere and ^d it. 
If they want their fellow- Americans to 
feel that they are a people of capacity 
they will not produce that impression by 
starting a political party. 

Some hotheads count upon a combina- 
tion with the Irish, which is very un- 
likely becanse no people in the woHd are 
such successful politicians as the Irish, 
partly because of their unrivaled habit 
of standing together and partly becanse 
they never attempt the impossible. 

The impossible in this country is to 
form a successful political body which 



is avowedly composed of members of only 
one race, or of two races. There is 
probably not a State, certainly not a 
large city, in the United States where a 
professedly German ticket would not be 
snowed mider at the first election by a 
combination of the other races. The 
thing is as plain as A B C. If nobody 
but Germans are going to vote for the 
ticket, nobody bnt Germans would be 
elected if it were successful, and nobody 
but Germans would get any of the good 
things of office. 

Under sneh drcumstanesa the utmost 
that can be done must be tO oleet a few 

specially tagged German members of 
City Councils, Legislatures and Con- 
gress, powerless to do, but Mmiettmsa 
in a position to prevent action. If G«r> 
mans can do that, Poles, Scandinavians, 
and Italians may do the same. The net 
result of such an attempt to interject 
European race problems into American 
politics would be to cripple the Legisla- 
tures and to put the Germans in the posi- 
tion of malcontsnts. 

The writer can never forget the im- 
pression made on his mind by sitting in 
the gallery of the Reichstag in the old 
Bismarck days and noting the subdivision 
of the members on the floor into religious 
and other groups, a subdivision which 
made real popular government impos- 
sible. 

Or is this- movement intended to be a 
punishment to all the Americans who 
bave sympathised wftb tiie Allies in the 
present wart In bis book, ** War and 
America," a year ago, a distinguished 
German, professor in an American uni- 
versity, did not hesitato to warn his hoste 
that German voters are going to take a 
hand in this. " Their national German- 
American alliance with two and a half 
million voters as members, their intellec- 
tual leaders and their economic captains 
of commerce and industry, their farmers 
and their workingmen, old and young, 
men and women, first generation and sec- 
ond and third, every religious sect. North 
Germans and South Germans, Austrians 
and Swiss — they will be united and will 
show a crushmg powor of which the reck- 
less torchbearers of German hatred did 
not dream." The same writer, who 
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earnestly pleads for friendship between 
Germany and the United States, sees a 
possibility of still severer zetribntioii. 
" There is no inkling of the neutrality 
which the President upholds as long as 
the press indicts and convicts Germany 
and tiie Emperor without evidence, from 
mere passionate prejudice. * * * The 
Germans do not preach hatred against 
tiieir neighbors, but they insist that it 
woidd be a gigantic calamity if this war 
were to cut the ties of the Amenean end 
German nations." 

An that is e bogaboo. When tiiis 
dreadful war is over, the passions and re> 
sentments and distrusts among Amer- 
icans will die out, for whoever is respon- 
sible for the war we snrel j are aot. 

We eannoi expect German^Americans 
to be fiercer than the German Em- 
peror, who has had the sagacity to take 
badtwater on the question of the dxtmiH 
inir of American eitiaens which so 
aroused the American people. Where 
does that leave the hotheads who were 
saying in paUie that the 100 Anerieaiis 
on the Lusitania got what they de- 
deserved? It leaves them just where 
tiiey will be left if they ever try to found 
a Gennaa^Aflierieaa poUtiea] party. 

It is well for some of the alien jour- 
nalists who have so misused our hos- 
pitality that they are not staying under 
an ** overindividnal or m Snpreme State. 
What would the German Government do 
to Americans in Berlin who tried to in- 
duce Americans who had become natural- 
ised Germans to start a politieal propa- 
ganda against, let us say, monarchy? 

The Americans have received, wel- 
comed and liked their German visitors 
and f ellow-citisens became they came to 
this country and accepted it as a haven, 
because they have entered into the na- 
tional life more readily than any immi- 
grant race, except the English, Scotch 
and Welsh. They have nowhere formed 
" quarters " in the great cities like those 
of the Italians and Bohemians, the Poles 
and many other races. They have* dif- 
fused themselves among the population. 
As farmers they have settled in race 
groups less than the Scandinavians, many 
of them fie(|uent their own ehnrcihf 
sdiools and eollegea; hot a large part of 



the young Germans who have enjoyed 
higher education have found it in State 
and endowM unlvendtiea, in which a ma- 
jority of the stodents were not of the 
German race. 

To claim that the Germans, consciously 
or unconsciously, have been furnishing 
their countrymen with political ideals su- 
perior to those which they found here, or 
witl furnish a supply of such ideals is, to 
speak mildly, a great preeumption. Tliey 
are not agitators or propagandist."?. They 
iiave shared and shared alike, glad to ac- 
cept the kind of society and government 
which tiiey f omd here. 

So far from German political ideals 
being invoked to supplant inferior and 
weaker conceptions inherited from our 
Revolutionary and later times, it is the 
American ideals which have f titrated into 
Germany. The German imperial federa- 
tion would probably never have been 
brought about but for the success of the 
American federation in proving that it 
could govern a great nation and hold a 
great people togethop. The manhood 
suffrage for the Reichstag can be his- 
torically traced to the success of widely 
diffused suffrage in the United Stotes. 
The precept and example of the United 
States are largely responsible for evea 
the limited degree of democracy in the 
German Empire, in many cases trans- 
mitted by Germans who had lived hi this 
country. 

Why not? The sublime conception of 
" government of the people, for the peo- 
pie and by the people" is longer lived 
than Abraham Lincoln, broader than the 
United States and higher than the Ger- 
man Empire. These ideals belong to man- 
kind. The true Geman-Amerieans are 
a democratic folk, most of whom would 
be unhappy under an imperial system of 
government, no matter how wise, father- 
ly and protective. That is one of the 
main reasons why they are net subjects 
of a monarchical empire. 

What the self-appointed leaders of the 
Gennan-Amerleans hi thfai eoontry 
(amoiipr whom Professor Mrin«:terherg 
is not meant to be included) are after is 
80 to arouse the national feeling of for- 
mer Gennans as to cause tiiem to adhere 
together in • nca group. Natacally, 
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Germans l>orn and children of Germans 
born, when their former country entered 
into war, believed in its aims' and hoped 
for its victory. Blood is thicker than 
water. 

The anthor of tiiis article is jiroud to 
connt among his forebears a Swedish pas- 
tor who was an immigrant to the United 
States. Because of that connection, he 
is interested in Sweden and the one-time 
home of the family; he is prone to think 
well of Swedish literature, of Swedish 
society, of the Swedish people. He wishes 
safety to fiio Swedish Natimi. He thinks 
there are good things about Swedish so- 
ciety which Americans? would do well to 
take into account. He is Swedish- Ameri. 
can in the sense that he recognises both 
the Swedish and the English contribu- 
tions to the make-up of his country; but 
an American first and Swedish after- 
ward. • 

That seems to be the point cf view of 
most of the persons in the United States 
who go back two or three generations to 
Gennan ancestors. It ought to bo tho 

fnune of mind of every born German 
who has chosen to be an American. When 
it comee to political parties and to State 
policy, woo to the eonatry in which tiia 
races group topether and keep alive a 
sense of solidarity against all other 
Taeesf 

The fearful suffering of the Near 
East is largely due to the existence of 
just such race units. Turkey has been 
for six centuries a hodge-podge of peo> 
pies, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Rumanians, Mon- 
tenegrins; every one keeping up its re- 
ligion, language, tradiHoDS, and national 
spirit, however widely diffused. The 

Balkans for three years havo been a 
blood bath, because the Greeks in Bul- 
garia consider theraselres still Greeks, 

and the Bulgarians in Macedonia are still 
Bulgarians. So with Austria-Hungary, 
which may possibly be patched up again, 
but is doomed to final collapse, because 
no policy can satisfy the race units which 
are adherent to each other. What can 
you do for a so-called nation when it is 
first a Bohemian and flien a subject of 
the empire! " " First a Hungarian," 
"first a Slav." Wliat a specUcle for 



mankind and what wretchedness for the 
people in tiie composita empire! 

The Turks appear at last to have dis- 
covered the only way of stopping tho 
complaints of subject races, and that is 
to exterminate them. 

The United States pofssseir as many 
races as Austria-Hungary, or Russia, or 
the Turkish Empire, and yet up to this 
time we have not been conscious of any 
race difficulty, except that of the negro. 
One main reason why that is so serious 
is because the greater part of Uiem are 
grouped in a limited area and are recog- 
nisable at sipht as members of a spe- 
cial race. The Scotch, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians, the Slavs, the Jews are 
all diffused through many States and 
cities. Until the great European war 
came they lived on comfortable terms 
with esdi other, and never dreamed of 
national race parties. If the Germans, 
as Miinsterberg advises, are " to keep 
the fire of the German belief alive on 
their hearth forever,** of course tho 
Irish, the Swedes, the Greeks, the Ital- 
ians, the Hungarians, the Slovaks, the 
Bohemians, the Poles, the English, the 
Turks, the Egyptians, tiie Alba n i an s ars 
entitled to do the same thing. 

Our hope as a nation is that each of 
the scores of nationalities who have 
come to us for the same flattering rea- 
son that the Germans have come will 
give up its traditional ways and prac- 
tices BO as to allow a national feeling to 
grow up, such as Gannany enltivates. 

We are assured by Professor HQnster- 

berg that " the German mind is de- 
voted to thoroughness and seriousness, 
to carefulness and lawfulness, to rever- 
ence and self-discipline. This German 
belief in training and expert judgment, 
in authority and efficiency, is the one 
weapon which can overcome the danger^ 
ous, happy-go-lucky carelessness of 
American life." Suppose we take a leaf 
from that book. Let us see what the 
especially thorough, sn4ous, expert, caro> 
ful nation does to race groups which at- 
tempt to do what ProfesKoj; Munster- 
berg advises his countrymen to do to us. 

Germany is one of the most homogeaa- 
ous countries in the world. Neverthe- 
less, it has several non-German and dis- 
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contented race elements. In the Mazu- 
rian Lake region, where so many hard 
battled have been foairlit hi the last 
twelve BOIltiW, there are 400,000 
Slavs who cannot speak German at 
an, and in Poland there are 3,000,000 
Poles ivfao can not or will not use 
the imperial languagre. With these 
exceptions, the German Government has 
succeeded in compelling every man, 
woman, and child in Its dominions, exoept 
alien residents, to know German. What 
would be the effect if the United States 
Goremment should make the attempt to 
compel everybody to speak English? 

There are in the empire about 4,000,000 
Poles, nearly the whole of whom live in 
the same province and preserve their Po- 
lish spirit; Does efficient Germany, whose 
former subjects are called upon by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterber^ to teach us the sig- 
nificance of race groupings, encourage 
this state of things? Does the German 
Government recoprnizc that the Pole*? 
were there before the Germans came? 
Does the German Government encourage 
the Poles to "keep the fire of the Polish 
belief alive on their hearths forever"? 
Not precisely. Every effort has been 
made short of actual physical force to 
Germanize the Poles, to break up the use 
of their langruagre, to destroy the cohesion 
which is among them, to quench the 
memofy of the glorious days of what 
was once a brilliant kingdom. 

At the other end of Germany is an- 
other group, in Alsace and Lorraine. The 
people are German in origin, but some of 
them as distinctly French as the people 
of Bordeaux. Have they been allowed in 
the last forty-five years to " keep the 
fire of the French belief alive en thdr 
heartlis forever "? Not precisely. In 
the northwest of the empire is another 
group of Danes — Danish in blood, in sym- 
pathy, in language. Are they making a 
contribution to the common life of the 
enqiire? Not precisely. The iriiole 
theory and policy of the German Empire 
is that every person witl.in the oflfpin 
and subject to the empire shall be Ger- 
man, join the German Army, think Ger- 
maa, and pmach Gemuuk 

Of course the eiplanatioB is tiisl the 
State is sttperier to the Individoal; that 



the future of Germany as a preat power 
depends upon the unity of her people; 
tiiat the Polish, Frendi, and Danish 
cultures are inferior to the German and 
must pive way to a higher Kultur. The 
three or four million non-Germans must 
bend to the siirty-one or sixty-two mill- 
ion Germans. 

Carry the principle over! Here in 
America, where we have not three, but 
thirty race elements, shall we eneoor- 
age any one of these elements to main- 
tain itself on the ground that it repre- 
sents a higher civilization which is to 
be a lesson to the rest of the comitEy? 
Shall we permit what Ccrmany would 
be horror-struck to allow in order that 
Germans who prefer to leave their own 
country may onite as a permanent polit- 
ical force in tiie eeontry of their adop* 
tion? 

What are the advantages which the 
American Nation is to gain f lem a tigiit- 

eninjjf up of Teutonic feeling among sct» 
end million of its citiiena, and a con* 
seloaa effort to make tiwm a diillaci 
and separate section of the Ammieaa 
people? Miinsterberg tells us that 
"the Anglo-Saxon system is controlled 
by the IndivMl eal as soeh, and tiw Te»> 
tonic ideals are bound by the belief ia 
the overindividual soul." Elsewhere he 
admires in the Germans in America 
"their whole devotion to ttM everiadi- 
vidual ends, their faith in the State as 
bearer of the ideals, their trust in thor- 
oughness and discipline, in purity, and 
toyalty." 

This is a somewhat vague and color* 
less statement of the philosophical theory 
that the State is a thing, an existence, a 
fores, a unit, a whole, which is made np 
of multitudes of men, but is not human. 
The same conception is often applied to 
the Church. Mere human beings know 
both the Church and the State only as a 
combination of other human bmngs aet> 
ing through human beings. 

There may be an oversouL though no 
photograph of it has yet honi obtained; 
but there ia no State which is not made 
up of men, organized by men, and car- 
ried into effect by men. If tlie over- 
IndMdaal will speak threi«h Gabriel's 
trumpet, we will bow the knee. If he 
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speaks through the vocal organs of a 
man issnlnir ordeni, or throafh the p«n 

of A Secretar>', or the megaphone of a 
Commander in Chief, we Americans think 
that the Emperor, or the Minister, or 
fhe CSeneral is only a man tike oorselvos, 
capable of error and of injustice. 

People talk about " the State " as 
though it were the ark of the covenant. 
In faet it it only an organisation similar 
in kind, though far suporior in power, to 
the club or the order or the National 
Church. The purpose of the State is to 
make and execute common decisions for 
the common welfare. The real crux in 
government is. Who makes the decisions? 
The Germans who compare the United 
States with Germany seem to think that 
they are made here by individuals, and 
in Germany by " the State." In both 
countries they are made by the men who 
for the time being are in power. 

When we say that in Germany people 
work for the State we mean that they 
work for tiie maintenance of a par- 
ticular organization which came about 
in part by design and in part by acci- 
dent. 

If the people of Germany are satis- 
fied with it, no one can deny theiiA 
right; but what they are satisfied with is 
not the delegation of the power to make 
the decision of life and death for the 
nation, to some persons elected by their 
fellows, but to permit the chief powers 
of government to spring from a man, 
able indeed, but selected by the accident 
of birth, tliat man aided by members of 



certain families possessed of certain 
properties to whom it is the traditional 
habit of the nation to defer. 

However efficient and masterful that 
system may be, it has no ground for 
claiming that it is the only normal and 
desirable system for other parts the 
world. We have our own notions about 
the nature of government. Our chief 
interest is in the people who are not in 
office; the Germans are more concerned 
with those who are. We look upon the 
State as the servant of the community; 
the Germans look vpon it as a God- 
given master. 

Nobody can possibly quarrel with the 
German people for thinking that they 
have a good thing for which it is worth 
while to make many sacrifices. Shall 
they, therefore, hold up the German prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of the State as 
an ideal so incalculably important that 
the Germans in America are to band 
together as a sort of guild of State-mak- 
ers? The only thing that will ever 
shake the people of the United States 
out of the idea that the welfare and 
happiness of the individual is the proper 
end of the State will be a disastrous 
war with a nation which is founded OB 
the State-for-the-State theory. 

Most of the Germans in this country 
do not hold to that doctrine and could 
not teach it, for they are here to cultivate 
their own individuality and to allow their 
children to grow up under that influence. 
No race group in the country is more 
gmuinely democratic than the German. 



German Estimate of Allies' Losses 



A Berlht dupaich by The Aaaodatwt Prtn via London, daitd Oct, 4, 1916, 
Ttpvrtcd: 

A supplement to the German official statement says that the French losses 
in kilUd, wounded, and prisoner;; in the recent fighting were at least 130,0U0, 
and those of the British 60,000, while the German losses were not one-fifth 
of this number. 

The German official statenient of the loss by the Allies of an aggregate 
of 190,000 men follows within a few days an official estimate of German 
casualties made by the Frencli War Office, which asserted in its statement of 
Wednesday, Sept. 29, that the Germans had lost since the beginning of the 
allied offensive a total in killed, wounded, and prisoners of "more than the 
effective strength of three army corps,** or about 120^000 men. 
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Romance of a London Square 

By May Sinclair 

Thla article appeared oriclnally in Tlie London Daily Chronicle. 



I OWN that I was a little depressed by 
my frimd't inyitetion. It was that I 
should go at once to 13 Kensington 
Square and see the work done by the 
War Hospital Supply Depot, and write 
«a appeal for it ** in the papm." Prlenda 
are always inviting: you to do this sort 
of thing in the pathetic belief that every- 
ibing you send to " the papers " will in- 
faUiUy get in, (whereas in nine cases 
out of ten it doesn't.) Sometimes the 
theme is inspiring and romantic; some- 
tfmea it is not This time I accepted 
with virtuous resignation. The Kensing- 
ton War Hospital Supply Depot did not 
sound in the least romantic or inspiring. 
Besides, I had a suspicion that I was 
not by any means tibe first to be ittvitad. 
It would be easy tnongh if yea ever 
were the first. 

At the very beginning the secretary 
presents his paralyzing report; long lists 
of articles and reeling rows of numerals 
running into four and five figures, to 
lie " boiled down " for the appeal. When 

told that you propose to write (besides 
the desired appeal) something a little 
more thrilling, more decorative, he says 
that nothing is easier. Talk of inspir- 
ing! By way of inspiration he will tell 
you how one writer has described his sen- 
sations on coming out of the busy High 
Street into the quiet square, with the 
trees and the birds and the rest of it, 
and catching sight of the War Hospital 
Supply Depot; and of tiie charming 
fancy of another — how (talk of ro- 
mance!) the ghost of a little eighteenth 
century lady, the guardian of the house, 
gives Qp her place to the army of white- 
robed, white-veiled volunteers, and re- 
tires into her powder-closet; and of the 
happy thought of a third — but I am 
sworn not to anticipate or give away 
that happy thought, and I would die 
rather. So the secretary goes on amiably 
inspiring till he has taken all the wind 
out of yoor sails. It always happens 
tiiat tiie best things have bsen done al- 



ready. There was nothing left for me 
but to become a volunteer and know 
what it feels and looks like. 

That is the way to capture the authen- 
tic thrfll, tlM secret of the honse in Ken- 
sington Square. You do not need any 
decoration or any little ghost to make 
you feel it. The reality is even better 
than tiiat charming dream. 

You cannot miss it — the house, I mean. 
It faces you from High Street. As you 
go down Young Street you see, first, an 
enormous ** PLEASE," then, over the 
porch the gronped flags of the Allies, 
then an enormous "HELP"; then, through 
the front windows, crowds of women in 
wlute overalls and white veils. They might 
be novices in a convent. There are three 
thousand of these volunteers. They fill 
four houses in the square, and one in 
Kensington Court, and yet another house 
in Cromwell Road. And in the garden 
behind there are the carpenters' work- 
shops, where a hundred men volunteers 
woric Th» secretary's report tells yon 
that " it is the aim of the council to at- 
tain a very high standard of efficiency 
for all the work carried out by tlie de-' 
pots." This is putting it modestly* The 
work is said to be the very best yet sup- 
plied to the hospitals. The experts who 
control it are always contriving new 
methods and improving upon old. No 
process is too laborious that intorsa per- 
fection. 

Take the malting of a mere sovt^teal 
swab. If you adc a trained nurse how 

to make a surgical swab she will prob- 
ably say : " Oh, you take a bit of medi- 
cated cotton wool and roll it three or four 
times round your finger, or a piece of 
antiseptic gauze and fold it till it's thick 
enough. There isn't time to make them 
any other way." And you reply proudly, 
" That isn't the way they make them at 
the depot." There are two large work- 
rooms where the volunteers, with all 
eternity before them, are tuMag noth- 
ing else. It is a ddicato process lliat 
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may take any time from seven to twenty 
minutes. First, yards and yards of gauze 
mast be folded into aquarea and eat to 
regulation size. Then the sheets of cot- 
ton wool must be torn and split to a fine 
web, and the web must be teazed out to 
tbe fineneas ef feathera, atiowflakes, 
thistledown, then ^thered up and patted 
into a ball so light that a breath will 
blow it away; the ball must be placed on 
the very centre of the game aqaaxe, the 
comers of the square taken up cross- 
wiae and made fast, the first pair in a 
single tie tliat oompresscs the puff-ball 
into a cocoon, the aecond pair gathered 
toj]rether in the centre and secured by a 
sailor knot; the cocoon is then squeezed 
bade into a ball» a ball that, to be prop- 
erly absorbent, moat have the right de- 
greee of resistance and elasticity and no 
other. Then, and not till then, you have 
a anrgieal swab that la as good or bet- 
ter than any sponge. 

Packed by tens in a muslin bag, these 
swabs go straight from the workrooms 
' into the storiliaera. Nobody is allowed 
to brinpr as much as one needle into the 
workroom, lest it should get into a swab, 
and thus into a wound. The guarded 
and perfect tluRg, that haa taken so 
much time and labor to produce, has a 
. working life of about one second. It may 
travel bimdreds of mileB to dab a wound 
once and bo thrown away. For this 
brief purpose seven thousand will bo 8cnt 
from the depot in a week. 

Yon might think that bandages were 
a Bunpler matter. But no; when the 
stuff is measured out, when two of the 
nun-like ladies have risen up and en- 
gaged with forioas energy in the togw 
of-war that tears it into strips, each 
strip must be plucked for the loose 
threads at either edge, then rolled three 
times over, first by hand, Hntn on a 
wooden machine that winds it tipht, 
finally on a metal machine that screws 
it up to the extreme pitch of perfect 
tightness. Or so it was until the other 
day when the head of one of the bandage 
rooms invented a machine that does away 
with the domsy hand-rolling altogether. 
The stuff is passed on to the bar that 
rolls it between two V-shaped wooden 
flaps that hold it absolutely straight and 
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on the stretch, their tension being r^u- 
lated by two light spring clamps. Yon 
keep the V in the middle of your strip; 
you turn the handle of the bar; and in a 
few seconds your bandage is. ready for 
the final rolling. And tiie thing fasei- 
natOB you; it tempts you to work over- 
time; you turn and turn the handle in an 
ecstasy of increasing speed; you are torn 
from it refnetontly, and go home dream- 
ing of tomorrow, when you will get back 
to it. Thanks to its inventor, the depot 
can now turn out more bandages in a few 
minutes than it conld formerly in half 
an hour. 

And in the carpenters' workshops the 
hundred are making all sorts of hospital 
furniture, bed resto and bed tables and 
cradles and trays and trolleys; and 
splints, some carved delicately to the 
shape of a leg or arm — ^the last word 
in splints — and crutches, hundreds of 
crutches. One head of the carpenters' 
rooms is a barrister, who in his holiday 
memento will make exquisite jewelry or 
build a canoe (he would AO doubt build 
a 200-ton schooner if you pfnve him holi- 
days enough) ; now, at the War Hospital 
Depot, **hto swift and fair creations is- 
sue like worlds from an archangel's 
hands." The whole band of war carpen- 
ters are working as if their lives depend- 
ed on it. They are at It on Saturday 
afternoons and on .Sundays; they are 
given over to it with an austere and sa- 
cred passion, as if it were golf. 

At 20 Kensington Court, anofher army 

of women vnlunteer.s are turning out hos- 
pital garments — shirts, pajamas, pneu- 
monia jackets — and sheeto and pillow 
dips and sandbags — ^not for the trenches 
but for the beds. These, made of strong 
linen or fine canvas, serve to keep at rest 
a wounded hand or foot or limb when 
splinto are not needed. The two top 
floors are given up to the slipper makers. 

Nothing is wanted at the depot, the 
" uppers " of the slippers are made oat 
of remnanto and scraps of any suitable 
material you care to send, cretonnes or 
unglazed chintzes, no matter the gayety 
of the design. The old linen yon send 
may be full of holes, but out of one worn 
sheet somebody will make a draw sheet, 
out of a torn towel a smaller towel, out 
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of the cuttings squares that the surpreons 
can wipe their instruments on and throw 
mvnj* The very ends waipptd fnun the 
swabs and the looee threads from the 
bandapres are pothered up and saved to 
stuff pillows with. The German Govern- 
ment eonld not pnellee a prof oonder 
thoron^meaa, a more inexorable thrift. 

These thinps pro to the Dardanelles, to 
British East Africa, to Serbia, to France, 
and Belerium, and all over the United 
Kinfrdom by hundreds and by thousands, 
and the hospitals are asking for more 
and more. 



And eipht months ago there was not 
any depot. Barely eight months ago it 
began with four persons and three five- 
pound notes. Then, by some miracle, it 
grew. And the romance of that miracle 
would be enough, if Kl'nsin^rton Square 
had no little ghost in her powder closet 
to work it. Still, we must not leave too 
much to the supematoral. A volunteer 
supply depot is always in need of help- 
help in money, in material, in volunteers. 
This is not an appeal; but it is a broad 
hint. 



Washington — and After 

By ELLA A. PANNING. 

Home! and some tired, I'll allows 

Sort of a buzz in my head! 
I've got the old army grit, 

Neisfafaor, or else I'd be dead! 

Ifazehed? With the best of them, yes! 

Just as I did at Seven Oaks! 
Say! when I think of that line, 

Soroethin* rii^t here Idnd o' chokes 1 

Me! koepin' step through them streetSf 
After th' years that's gone by! 

Me! once in army blue brave, 
Broad-shouldered, quick, keen of eyet 

Seemed like the ghost of myself, 

Marchin' with more shadders there! 

Just sort o' comradin' on — 
Not mindin' how long, or where 1 

Then came the word, an' we knew' 
Wilson was watchin' our line! 

If we wuz feeble or stiff. 
None of us gave any signl 

We just briskened up like young sprigfS— 
Walked rif:ht along with new vim, 

Felt that our swing an' our style 
Must seem consolin' t' himi 

He an' this Nation well know — 
Though some wild talk has been said' 

If he but needed t' call. 
Others would march where we led I 
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The Soul and Stones of Venice 



By Gabriele d^Annunzio 

Thia article, by the po«t of tMlUcerent Italy, who to now at tba battle front, appeared on 
8«pt. 14. 1919k in The London Daily Telesraph. 



IN belligerent Venice, that reinforces 
her airy arches, her delicate triforae, 
with roORh walls of bricks, ci'mtnt, 
and lieams; in the Venice which has 
transformeu her hotels, formerly sacred 
to leisure »nd love, into hospitals full of 
bleeding heroes; in the dark and silent 
Venice, whose soul is in intense expecta- 
tion of the roar of the far-away guns; 
in eonrageoQs and determined Voiiee, 
which hourly awaits the apparition in 
the sky, where there still linger Tiepolo's 
and Veronese's soft clouds, of winged 
death'hearing craft; in the Veniee of the 
greater Italy, the Land of Abraham Lin- 
coln has today an extraordinary repre- 
sentative and admirable witness, whose 
mission has assumed an«cpeeted impor- 
tance. 

This representative is an American 
woman, who has consecrated herself to 
ovir Saint Francis of Assisi. I like to 
think of her as one of those saints who 
bear in the palm of their open hand 
either a tower or a church or a palace. 
Slie was sent to Venice many years ago 
to execute miniature plaster copies of the 
most artistic buildings. If the stupid 
Austrian ferocity should mill one of St. 
Marie's domes, a wing of the Proeuratie, 
a lodge of the Ducal Palace, a nave of 
SS. John and Paul's Church, the choir of 
the Frari, or the gentle miracle of tiie 
Ca' d'Oro, there will remain a souvenir 
of the beautiful thinps destroyed in the 
plaster models of the patient artif iceress. 

The Venetian kno^ her well under 
the name which I myself bestowed on her 
years apo, the Franciscan sister of the 
Giudecca. The Ca' FroUo, where she re- 
sides, is a yellow structure overlooking a 
large garden bordering on the Lagoon. 
A steep oak stairway leads up to the liv- 
ing room. Above the entrance there is 
an iron shield, with ornamental edges 
closely resembling a frying pan, which in 



ancient times was used to dish out po- 
lente. It is Miss Clara's eoat-of-arms. 

She comes and meets me smiling on the 
threshold. On her face a smile multiplies 
as a ray of sun on a rippled water sur* 
face. I have the immediate and strong 
impression of finding myself before that 
strange phenomenon represented by a 
person truly full of life. She wears a 
Unish cassock, like an artificer. Her hair 
is white, of the brightest silver, raised on 
the forehead and thrown back. The eyes 
are sky blue, shining, innocent, infantine, 
and in them the internal emotions ebb 
constantly like flowing water. She has 
the strong, rough hand of the working- 
woman. 

Her attic Is vory large. The massive 

beams fastened with iron are as numer- 
ous as the trunks of a forest, moth-eaten, 
with all their fibres exposed, of a golden 
brown color. Along the walls plaster 
casts of architectonic details are dis- 
posed: capitals, arches, tailpieces, cor- 
nices,- bas reliefs. There is a complete 
fireplace by Lombardo, the very fireplaea 
of the Ducal Palace. There are Madon- 
nas, busts and masks. Suspended on two 
ropes is a model of an andent Venetian 
galley, a hull of which the lines are most 
beautiful. 

** I rescued it at Chioggia with a few 
cento from a fisherman who was la llw 

act of burning it to COok his polenta,** 

Miss Clara told me. 

On one side the windows look out on 
the Giudecca Canal, which shows the 
Ducal Palace, the Piazzetta, the library, 
and the anchored ship.s, and on the other 
they look into the garden and the Lagoon. 
At intervals a rumbling is heard in the 
distance. Miss Clara sits by the window, 

" With the hands of a saint, with re- 
ligious hands," I tell her, " you have cop> 
ied the most beautiful churches and pal- 
aces of Venice. Now these beautiful things 
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are threatened, are in danger. We ex- 
pect to see them in ruin any day. There 
will atlMrtlhre flMeopieB tliat yon haw 
sent beyond tlw Sea.** 

Her blue eyes suddenly fill with tears 
and the horror of war, the horror of 
Mind destroetioii, draw all fhe linas of 
her face. 

"My God, my God!" she murmurs, 
joining her hands. " Will you allow 
tneh a erinw? " 

•' What does it mattsr," I venture to 
say, " if the old stones perish, so lonjr aa 
the soul of Italy is saved and renewed? " 

She stares at me intently with pro- 
fmtnd sadness, shaking her white head, 
over whieh thMO plays the paieat li|^t of 
sunset. 

** Have you seen the blinded Ducal 
PalaeeT" dw aiks me^ maaning the 
lodges wfakh tile CQvators have had hn- 

mured. 

We have before us the plaster model of 
the Palace, on which the has been work> 

ing for several years. With infinite care 
she has modeled every arch, every col- 
umn, every capital, every smallest detail. 
Her work is an enormooa toy, built for 
an infant nation. She removes the roof 
and bends to look into it, resembling in 
the proportions the image of a gigantic 
saint in the act of guarding a refuge 
which she protects. Nobody knows better 
than she the structure of the edifice 
which incloses tiie Uadmied paradise^ 
In my pressnee she dismounts the copy 
piece by piece, orf?an by organ ; almost, I 
would say, limb by limb, even as an anat> 
omist would do with the parts composing 
the human body in order to learn to know 
their number, their form, their location, 
and their relation to each other. 

As the shadows begin to invade the 
attic, she lights an old brass Isiiip with 
four arms. The wirks crackle, diffvisinj; 
a smell of olive oil, which mixes with that 
of the wax. In the attic the prints of the 
many matrices pile up, and it soem s to be 
as if an impalpable sentiment of vitjor 
rises from the concave matrices whence 
the copies of the beautiful things emerge. 

Miss Clara woriu fliers togeflier wiUi 

a few workmen, who also compose her 
simple family. She eats with them the 
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polenta, at the same table. She takes 
me by the hand and leads me into her 
kitchen, where there Is a single hearth, 
with a rack full of common but decorated 
dishes. Truly there breathes the spirit of 
St, Francis. She is a kind of nun in free- 
dom who has passed from contemplation 
to action. Before all those beams I think 
of the worn-out, splintered wood of the 
Sante Chlara choir. Befors the ears of 
eom which I see in a rustle vase my mind 
goes to the cluster of brown ears which I 
saw at the top of the reading desk in the 
choir of 8t Bernardino of Siena. 

" I am very poor," she tdls me. 

Whole treasures of goodness, indul- 
gence, and love shine at the bottom of 
the flowing wators of her blue eyes. 
There is in the structure of her head 
something virile, and at the same time 
tender, something intrepid and meek. As 
tiie lines of her face seem rays, so her 
work, her solitude, her poverty are trans- 
figured into divine happiness. 

" I am very poor," she says, and she 
shows me hor naked hands, strong and 
pure, the only source of her daily wealth. 

I know she distributes all her earn- 
ings; I know that on more than one occa- 
sion she suffersd hanger and sold. To- 
day she had not even a bap: of plaster for 
her work. Sitting by the window, she 
talks to me of her perennial joy, of the 
joy of working from dawn to sunset. 
Slowly the garden grows dark in the 
dusk. Night begins to fall on the Venice 
that no longer lights her lamps, not even 
the lamps before the Virgins watching 
over the deserted canals. The nocturnal 
horror of war begins to expand on the 
Lagoon. In flie distance a rumbling is 
h.eard coming, perhaps from Aquilega or 
Grado, where they are fighting for re- 
demption. The vast attic illuminated by 
tiie four-armed lamp becomes alive with 
shadows and quiverings. 

Sitting by the window, simple, candid, 
sweet, she searches my innermost soul, 
then she observss my hands, too white, 
and my nails, too polished, and, lo! pov- 
erty appears to me as the nakedness of 
force, as the sincerest and most noble 
statue of life, 

" I also work," I tell her, as if ashamed 
of hands too white and my nails too pol- 
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ishad. Then I speak to her of my disci- 
pUne, of my nights spent at dodc, of 
my patient researches, of my constancy 
in remaininpT bent over my desk for fif- 
teen, twenty hours at a stretch, of the 
enormous quantity of oil I eonsome in 
my lamp, of the pile of paper, bundles of 
pens, of the larfre inkstand, of all the 
tools of my trade. Then I show her a 
tan^nble proof ; on my middle finder, do- 
formed by tha constant use of the pen, a 
smooth furrow and a callosity. She is 
immediately touched. All her face ex- 
presses a maternal tenderness. She takes 
my fingrer, examines the sif^ Then 
suddenly, with a gesture of human prace 
which I shall never forget, she gently 
toaehea it with her lipa. 

** God bless yon,** she says. 

The flowing water ebbs between her 
eyebrows, glittering, rippling, ever new. 

** God kaop jon mm." 

Uj heart is foil of tandor sratitada. 



I am going to the war, and the blessing 
of this pure creature will bring me back. 
My hands shall become rough and dark. 
I shall work for the God of Italy, figfat 
for the God of Italy. 

" God keep luly ever," she adds. 

In leaving I stroll by the plaster mod- 
els of the churches, palaces, lodges, bell- 
towers. The American nun, holding my 
hand, eeeorta na to tiia Ibiashold. Aa I 
descend tho oak Stairway th» vanishes in 
the shadow. 

Night is already falling on Venice as an 
asnro avalanche. As I raise my head to 
spy the appoaraace of the first star, I 
hear coming over from the deserted sky 
the rumbling of an aeroplane approach- 
ing from Malamoeeo, 

" May God keep the stones of Venice.** 

And it seems to me as if Miss Clara 
weeps, over there, in her attic amid the 
images of the beautiful things over which 
there hangs tha tiireat of destriMtion. 



A Prophet on Bulgaria 

By THBODOR WOLFF 

In an article which. The London Daily Newt deelarea, reveata eoneiderabls 

forcknou'Icdfjr of what has f^ivre orrurrcd, Hcrr Theodor Wolff of the Berliner 
Taffcblntt rfi.srw.s.sTA the Balkan situation atid makes a bid for Serbia's friend- 
ship, in virti' of the author's rather elose ac(it(<tintance with high dipuumttHe 
quartera in Berlin, the article deserves attention. He writes: 

Those whose senses are not blinded by prejudice cannot deny that tiia 

Serbian Nation has fought bravely, and has given proof of passionate patriotism 
and tenacious vitality. It used to be represented, in light-minded irony, as an 
opera4MNiffo nation; at its own cost, ana, unfortunately, Europe's, it has shown 
in a very convincing manner that it is ripe for a tragedy. • * • Than ars 
but few people who suffer from the desire to see Sertna wiped out from tha 
book of nations. We only need in the Balkans, now and afterward, an 
unimpeded connection with the friendly Turkish Empire and a pacific con- 
solidation all around, which can best be secured by the annexation of Macedonia 
to Bulf^aria. Apart from this, most of us know that forcible strangulation 
and suppression has never yet brought anybody any profit. Wo wish every 
nation plenty of breathing: air and opportunities for development. 

At the same time the Serbian people, and Nicholas Pashitch, who haa 
been directing the storm-tossed boat ever since September, 1912 — and has 
gone through a pood deal — must themselves understand the signs of fata. 
Possibly their soul is still, like the soul of Iphigenia, seeking the land of 
the Greeks. 

Perhaps the ^^^se and discreet Venizelos, leaving aside his honest and 

fronounced sympathy for the Entente powers, for which we must not blame 
ini. will consider whether he could not better serve his friendly neiprhboring- 
nation by some other policy than that which seeks a solution of all questions 
by the sword. Tlw advice of such an experienced statesman might wul prove 
more vdiolesome than the often incalculable deed. 
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Is Britain a Degenerate Nation? 

By C. W. Saleeby, M. D., F. R. S. E. 

Thl« article, by a famous English eucenist. on Britain's million men rejected for military 
MTVlM. awcared on SepC 17, 1918, In The London Dally Chronicle. 



IN round numbers, perhaps three mill- 
ions of men may have been accepted 
for British senries in tiie past year, 
and one million have been rejaetod* 
The figure is appalling, not least now, 
when we should feel happier to know that 
all those nan had bean found fit and ware 
aarvinir today. Is it, then, as the Ger- 
mans and many Americans say, that, in 
Byron's words, " History, with all her 
vohames Tast, hath but one page," and 
that, like Babylon and Egrypt, Greece, 
Rome and Spain, we must make way for 
a " young and vigorous race " across the 
North Sea or the AflantlcT No histmet. 
ed German, at any rate, would have the 
face to suggest that this shocking pro- 
portion of defectives is a symptom of 
national ' senility, for he wooM know^ 
and the fact is of good omen for the 
duration of the war — that his own coun- 
try's figures are far worse. 

Two years ago fhia month, viaitlnir 
Munich for Wagner and Strauss, I 
found what its third most noted product, 
beer, is largely responsible for. The 
city is one of clean facades, wide, well- 
watered streets, clear air, free from 
smoke, for all the work is done by elec- 
tricity made by " Iser, rolling rapidly." 
I wrote home to a contemporary on this 
cleanest of cities, but noted that I had 
not looked up its vital statistics. Home 
again, I did so. They are di^aeefnl. 
Ck>nsumption stands at a rate almost 
incredibly high. Just behind those fine 
places, made for show, are slums and 
vice and neglected childhood. Uke a 
fine lady of the past, who wa.shed and 
scented her face alone, but did not know 
that real cleanliness is of things not 
seen, Mnnieh and modem CSermany in 
general abound in physical deteriora- 
tion, of which the first index is a na- 
tional infanticide twice as high as ours. 
So much for the "yoan^. and vigoroos 
race" theory. 



Are our rejected million due, then, to 
the theory popular among those ama- 
tear eugenic sodetiea ytAtoan aetivitiea 
are so continually ambamMsing^that 

we have been breeding from our worst 
stocks, while the good and beautiful and 
atronir luive declined tiie taak of parent- 
hood, and are, therefore, somewhat dis- 
concertingly, to be also labeled as sel- 
fish and unpatriotic and wrong? Or 
can tiiat dnemma he avoided, aa few 
advocates of class eugenics are clever 
enough to do, by saying that the middle 
classes have been compelled to deny 
themsehres the iMondnir boys th^ would 
so much prefer to motor cars or spare 
bedrooms because Mr. Lloyd George has 
taxed them so abominably for maternity 
benefit and other indncements to the 
multiplication of the unfit? 

As a lifelong student of the subject, 
after years of research prepared for by 
years of training, I wish to announce the 
important discovery that the rejected 
million were once younger. It may be 
that, if we accept this theory, and inqaire 
into their personal history, we shall find 
the clue to their present state. I well 
know that I am running counter to the 
opinion of many public men in this re- 
spect. They are quite content to assert 
that, there being youth.s of eighteen or 
so in the country, they should be con- 
aerihed, drilled, exercised, and that, if 
perchance any of them should have lost 
a molar or two, the.ce would sprout again 
in a few months. Such men as are now 
typical of the movement to "take the 
men before the money " have never, since 
the Boer war, lent their names or their 
influence, in Parliament or the press, 
to anything? hot the mammon^worflihip 
which, selfish of course, is also so coloa- 
sally stupid as to suppose that you can 
neglect a living being through all its 
yaara of growth and development and 
then undo all the damage by a little drill. 
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Let me tell the reader the true history 
of how tiio origin of adults was diaeov^ 
ered in this country. Tho rejections dur- 
ing: the Boer war were shocking:. The 
late Sir Frederick Mourice commented 
upon thorn. A Royal C<Mnmi8sion on 
Physical Training was appointed for 
Scotland, to find, I presume, the kind 
of dumb-bell best calculated to restore 
lost molars and smashod oar-dnuns. 
But some one, in the course of its in- 
quiries, asked the question of the answer 
to which I have hinted. Have not theise 
recruits ones hem youngor, and what 
was happeninpr then? So my friend, Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie, now Medical Member 
of the Local Government Board for Scot- 
Iand» was asksd to inspect the ehfldrcn 
in an Edinburgh school. Wc had had 
national education for a generation, but 
this was the first time that a doctor had 
been employed oven to look at the chil- 
dren, let alone treat them. He found 
the facts too dreadful for belief, but 
when other sdiools in Bdinborgh, hi 
other Scottish cities, and in England 
were examined, the same was found. 

Hence, directly flowing from the reve- 
lations made during our last war, came 
the medical inspection, and now, to some 
extent, the medical treatment of school 
children. The necessary dumb-bells 
were not forthcoming, after all, and 
lately, instead, Mrs. Leslie Mackenzie 
took me over the admirable dental clinic, 
where the chilren of Edinburgh are hav- 
hig tiieb teeth sawed for the years ahead 

of them and us. 

Those who have fought this movement 
by every means in their power, the po- 
litical par^ on the London Coonty Conn, 
cil which has resorted to every futile 
expedient rather than establish school 
dinks, tiM glass-eyed politicians who, 



in all their years of public life, have 
never said a syllable for better housing, 
infancy, cleaner milk, or the care of 

adolescence — such men may be the only 
seers in our midst today; but if so, the 
age of miracles is not yet past 

Today we have Sir George Newman, 

at the Board of Education, issuing his 
invaluahle rcport.s. hut who compels the 
authorities to act? I suggest that there 
is no more poignant national fact today 

than this — that thoas Hho WUld most 

freely spend the men are those who 
have done least to save the children. 

Not much can be done now for the im- 
mediate emergency. We may have to 

use some of our unfit, as Germany has 
long been using hers. But what of the 
future? In large measure our million 
rejected are the results, by simple. In- 
evitable natural causation, true today as 
then, of our neglect of infancy and child- 
hood round about the nineties. 

Two-thirds of the children who first 
enter our London schools are then suf- 
fering from preventable defects. The 
school child, also, has once been younger. 
From one to five it was what I desire to 
call the home child, much neglected by 
the State hitherto, though the chain of 
life is as weak as its weakest link, and 
the future soldier may be ruined because 
we tempted him with drink and evil 
tiooks at sixteen, or neglected his measles 
at three, or let his mother work in white 
lead before ho was bom. In our now 
urgent economies let us be sure whether 
the money under di.scussion is to buy 
life or death. Particularly I plead for 
the univerBal adoption of those clauses 
of the Notification of Births (Extension) 
act which enable us to do something for 
the home child. 
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ALEXANDER ZAIMIS 
New Prime Minister of Greece, Succeeding Premier Venirclos 

(Photo from Bain Newa S^^wioe.) 



ADMIRAL VON HOLTZENDORFF 
Late Commander of the German High Seas Fleet, Now Head of the German 
Naval General Staff, Succeeding Vice Admiral von Bachmann 

{photo from Paul Thompson.) 



Darwinism and War 



By Sir £. Kay Lankester 

Eminent rootogist and «.'X-rresi<lont of the Brltl5<h Association, Professor Lanko^itor speaks 
with authority on the subject of the tto-caUed warlike proclivities of man and the aniinal 
kingdom. Tha aubJoliMd article appeared on Sept 14^ IVift. In The London Dally Telegraph. 



DARWIN grave as the title of his 
epoch-making book, published in 
1859, " The Orifrin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection; or, 
the Preservation of Favored Races in the 
Struggle for Life." He explains that he 
uses the terms "straggle for life" and 
"struggle for existence " in a metaphor- 
ical sense, and that, although there is 
necessarily a competition inevitably im- 
posed by and following from the high 
rate at which all organic beings tend to 
increase, there is little or no fighting and 
individual muscular contest. This, in- 
deed, is obvious when we reflect upon the 
fact that the whole world of quietly 
growing plants and thousands of weapon- 
leas non-aggressive kinds of animals are 
included in the so-called "struggle," or 
* competition." 

Nevertheless, from time to time, heed- 
less writers, snapping up, as they imag- 
ined, the latest scientific pronouncement 
in repaid to their own pet views as to 
human conduct, have asserted (as I 
pointed out in my Romanes lecture at 
Oxford in 1905) that Darwinism justifies 
violence and brutality on man's part as 
a law of nature — the survival of the 
strong. Otiiers again have denounced 
Darwin for this justification which he 
never made, hut expressly denied. The 
most flagrantly foolish of these false 
prophets of Darwinism is tiie superfieial 
pamphleteer, the German General Bern- 
hardi, who, writing in defense of the 
aggressive militarism of his master, (the 
Kaiser,) sayss "Wherever we look 
nature we find that war is a fundamen- 
tal law of development. This great ver- 
ity, which has been recognized in past 
ages, has been eonvineingly demonstrat- 
ed in modern times by Charles Darwin." 
Elsewhere he says: " The natural law to 
which all the laws of nature can be re- 
duced is Um law of smuggle. • • • 



From the fir.st beginning of life war 
has been the basis of all healthy de- 
velopment. Struggle is not merely the 
destructive, but the lifc-^rivinp: principle. 
The law of the stronger holds good 
everywhere. ♦ * • Might is the su- 
preme right, and the dispute as to what 
is ricrht is to be decided by the arbitra- 
ment of war. War gives a biologically 
just decision, since its decision rests on 
the very nature of things." 

There is no basis in fact for this ab- 
surd and pernicious statement. It is not 
true that warfare or any thing resem- 
bling it is universal among living things, 
and that it is the law of nature. Still 
less is there, as I will show directly, any 
ground for arguing even if warfare were 
the general law of animal life that this 
fact would justify a nation of human 
beings in carrying on aggressive plun- 
der-seeking war against oUiers, or in 
adopting the principle of "Might is 
RiKht." 

I cannot, in passing in review what 
is known as to animal life, find any in- 
stance of habits or procedure on the part 
of animals which resembles warfare, ex- 
cept the attacks made by certain ants on 
the nests of other species of ants when 
they carry off the immature young of 
the attacked species and rear them as 
workers in their own habitations. The 
carnivorous animals, beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, insects, and worms, which 
prey upon other species — usually herbiv- 
orous creatures — cannot be said to 
malm war on these their natural feed, 
any more than a herbivorous animal 
makes war upon the grus.s. .shrubs, or 
fruit trees which it consumes. Frequent- 
ly tin food <Hrganism possesses powerful 

horns or kickintr hoofs if an animal, or 
sharp spines and poisonous juices if a 
plant, which render the task of seising 
and devouring it no easy or simpla mat- 
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ter. There is a natural limit to the dc- 
Etruction of these food species by the 
predatory species. The supply must not 
be Mriously eheeked, or the predatory 
animal would starve. A balance is nat- 
urally established which results in many 
cases in tiie aiddy or feeble members 
only of a herd being eaten, a result 
which tends to streng^then the stock by 
the elimination of weaklings. In much 
tbe same way, it appears that In many 
cases a limit is, in the long run, put upon 
the destructive action of parasites. In 
any case, though destruction by preda- 
tory animals is one of the "moUHnir" 
causes among many other dangers and 
obstacles by means of which selection in 
nature and survival of the fittest are 
braaght about, yet the destructive agen- 
cies, whether predatory beasts or storms 
or drought or other such dangers, are 
not parties in the struggle for exist enc e ■ 
the keen and close competition which 
Darwin described. It is the unconscious 
competition between the superabundant 
individuals of one and the same species 
—even of one end the same family — to 
secure safety, nourishment, and mating, 
and to be the one to escape the destruc- 
tive noxious agency, whatever its nature^ 
while others perish, which Darwin spoke 
of as " a strufTgle for existence." 

Actual combat between individuals of 
the same species is rare, except in ve* 
gnrd to the "mating" of certain species 
of animals, by no means a majority. 
Stags fight with their antlers for the 
possession of the does, the fur seals use 
tiieir teeth .in ineh combats, and the 
natural weapons, such as large fangs, 
claws, and horns, possessed by the males 
only, in many animals, are used as in- 
quently for duels with rival malee as for 
protectinef the female and her young 
from the attacks of carnivorous enemies 
of totally distinct spades. Even some 
few male fishes fight others of their 
own species for the possession of the fe- 
nsales. On the other hand, where one 
species has been brought fay human traf- 
fic from its own area for that inhabited 
by another species, and has multiplied 
and to some extent superseded the origi- 
nal native species, as the Continental 
sewer rat has multiplied in this country 



and is now more commonly seen than 
the native black rat of barns and old 
houses, there is no evidence that there 
has been any " fighting " or weifaie be- 
tween the old species and the newcomer. 
The same is true as to the various spe- 
eiee of oockroadieB introduced by ship- 
ping into this country. They do not at- 
tack one another, nor do they attack the 
native smaller species. In Australia the 
thylaeine or marsupial wolf has vanidied 
and given place to the dingo, a wild dog 
brnup-ht in by the present " black fel- 
lows " in prehistoric times. But there is 
no evidmce of ** fighting ** or " warfare " 
between the dog and the thylaeine, either 
in Au.stralia or Tasmania. Peaceful pen- 
etration, followed by survival of the 
fitter species, resulting after a long 
lapse of time in the complete or, per- 
haps, only partial dying out from the 
invaded area of the species less favored 
by tiie eemtttiens of area, is what 
occurs. There has been " competition " 
and deadly rejection by inexorable Na- 
ture of the less fit, but no " struggle " 
in the senee of fighting, Uting and kill- 
ing' one another on the part of the com- 
petitors or " candidates for selection.'* 

We now come to the further question 
as to whether any behavior of cutnln 

animals, if shown to lead to their pre- 
dominance over other animals and to 
what we may, without prejudice, call the 
sneeess wnd p r os pe rity nf certain spe 
cies or tribes of animals, can and should 
be for that reason adopted by man. It 
is asserted, as we have seen falsely, that 
constant warfare, the subjection and de- 
struction of the weak by the violence of 
"the strong" — not the variously well- 
fitted who in tiiousands of diverse waye 
find their home in the large bosom of 
Nature, but the mechanically destruc- 
tively "strong" — is the law of the liv- 
ing world. Even if tiiis were truc^ whidi 
it is not, there is ample reason fmr m|eet- 
ing the application to man of a principle 
arrived at by the consideration of the be- 
havior of the animal world. 

It is true that man has slowly devel- 
oped from ape-like ancestors, which were 
not " man," and differ from him as all 
animals differ from him in the abeenee 
of a certain life-dominating mental 
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quality, which is absolutely peculiar to 
him. From the earliest days of written 
history man has reeoi;nhBed this differ^ 
ence between himself and animals — ** the 
brutes which perish." Man does not 
perish because his tradition, his thought 
and raasoninir sve handed «n by hfan from 
generation to generation by oral or by 
written word. He is not only observant 
and inquiring, but he has developed in 
this way an immmse memoryt a record 
of the observation and knowledge of past 
grenerations of men — what I have called 
(in the Encyclopaedia Britannica article 
**Zoolo(y'') the Great Record. 

But it is not merely this vast memory 
and still vaster record which distin- 
guishes man. It is that absolutely pe- 
eoliar and indefinable activity of the 
mind which we call ** conseiottsnMs." 
Without consciousness memory ceases to 
have more than a limited significance; 
without memory consciousness is a mo- 
mentary fleeting Vidng of no account 
But conscious memory fjives to man the 
sense of continuity and of freedom of 
choice. It is consdoos memory which 
ffives man the power of being at once 
the actor, the spectator, and the critic. 
It enables man to distinguish between 
self and not self, and brings with it the 
sense of responsibility and of reality. It 
is this which has created that " moral 
law " within us of which the philosopher 
Kant said that it and the starry vault 
above us were tbe two things which 
filled his mind with ever-renewed won- 
der and awe the more often and the 
man deeply ho dwelt on them. Animals 
do not possess this consciousness except 
in the most rudimentary way. We have 
but little knowledge of its gradual de- 
velopment in our ape-like ancestors, in 
virtue of which they ceased to be brute 
beasts, and became conscious men. But 
in the most prhnitivo of eidsttng savage 
races of man — the Australian black- 
fellows — wc find it in an imperfectly de- 
veloped state, imperfect in proportion as 
the power of memory in that race is de- 
fective and undeveloped. On the other 
hand, we can watch (without at present 
understanding) its graduated but rapid 
development to a human infant as it 
passes from the blank negative condition 



of birth to the dawning inteUigence of 

childhood. 

The qualities aeqaired by each indi- 
vidual as he grows ap in the community 

into which he is bom, through the use 
and education of his conscious memoriz- 
ing brain, distingnish the nationalitioa 
of mankind from one another. Man re- 
ceives no knowledge, and only the most 
elemental mechanisms of instinct, by 
direct inheritance from his parents. He 
has to learn everything afresh. On the 
contrary, animals are born with elabo- 
rate instinctive mechanisms, which work 
when the appropriate stimulus acts upon 
them, as do the penny-in-the-slot ma- 
chines when the penny is applied. The 
new-born foal runs skillfully round his 
native fidd; the human infant has to 
learn by experimental effort even to 
walk, and later to run. In man what is 
inherited, that which we say is " in the 
blood,** determines the quality of the 
1 oucrh material, but " training " — educa- 
tion, whether designed or enforced by 
environment — is the all-powerful and 
necessary producer of all mental and 

bodily characteristics and behavior. On 
the contrary, in lower animuls, and to a 
very large extent in higher ones, all be- 
havior and habits are inherited. Every 
behavior and accomplishment which we 
know in our own experience is for us 
the 3?esu!t of observation, experience, 
tiumght, and choice, is in them inherited 
unconsciously and ready-made — as a 
trick or mechanism of which the per- 
f wmer has no undwstanding, and to f»- 
gard to whidi it has no choice. 

It is this which renders it impossible 
to interpret or to justify man's behavior 
whetlier of individuals or of nations — by 
a cmipuiMii wifli tho unconscious " to- 
stinctive " proceedings of animals. The 
inaggressive frugivorous apes from 
which man has sprung have not — em- 
phatically not — ^transmitted to him a 
compulsory instinct to destroy his fellow 
men by warfare, nor, on the other hand, 
have they endowed Mm witli tiio love of 
truth, justice, and beauty. It is his own 
conscious intelligence which has grad- 
ually built up a record external to his 
bodily suhatanee, which is enror tocreas- 
ing, and oomprises tim aobtest thon^ti 
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as well as the memory of the basest deeds 
uf mankind. The knowledge of this 
great record is iriven to each gcneratkm 
afresh by the education adminiaterod by 
its elders and lenders. It 5s on this, and 
the reasoning based on it, that man has 
to depend, and not on bodily inheritance 
of habits and instincts slowly selected 
by survival of those endowed with them 
in the blind competition for survival. The 
"moral law" is an essential and inte- 
gral part of the deliberate educative 
process of man. " It is," as Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell writes in his admirable essay, 
Evohition and the War," ** as real and 
as external to man as the starry vault. 
It hat no secure seat in any single man, 
or in any single nation. It is the work 
of the blood and tears of long genera- 
tions of men. It is not in man, inborn 
or innate, but it is enshrined in his tra- 
ditions, in his eastoms, in his literators 
•ad his TCliglon. Its creation and sus- 
tenance are the crowning glory of man, 
and his consciousness of it puts him in 



a high place above the animal world. 
Men live and die, nations rise and fall, 
but the struggle of individual lives and 
of individual nations must be meanred, 
r.ot by their immediate needs, but as they 
tend to the debasement or perfection of 
this, man's greatest achievement." The 
Imperial Government of Germany has, 
to suit its own ambitious purposes, de- 
liberately directed and perverted the 
education of the German people so as to 
implant in them a telse eoneeption of 
duty and a debased morality. Such an 
influence cannot finally prevail. There 
is in mankind a sense of obligation (due 
to ago-lonir experience and tradition) to 
a moral law founded on truth, justice, 
honor, and loving kindness, which no sys- 
tem of repression and perverted educa- 
tion can permanently eradicate from a 
population of seventy millions. It re- 
* jerts absolutely as a vile thing hostile to 
human progress and happiness the doc- 
trine that ** Might is Bltht" 



German Substituted Foods 

CFrom The London Dally Chronicle, Sept 24, 1916.) 

Somethinfj instructive rc;^'ardin^ the Condition of things in Germany may 
always be learned by a study of the advertisements in a widely circulated 
newspaper like the Berliner Tageblatt. Let us take the advertisements as wa 
meet them. A wholesale dealer in Frankfort-on-the-Main wants large consign- 
ments of wooden boot .soles. He will pay cash for immediate delivery. The 
presumption is that leather soles are growinj? scarce. 

One is surprised at the number of substitutes (Ersatz) offered for sale. 
Artificial jam and marmalade are frequently advertised. A "chemical factory" 
in Dresden offers to supply fifteen tons of the stuff every week, and seeks 
travelers to push it. We are not told what artificial jam is. A substitute 
for " whipped cream " is advertised by another chemical factory in Berlin. Tho 
sale of the real cream is forbidden. 

When the war broke out beans roasted in a certain way with coffee were 
largely used as a substitute for coffee. Making a virtue of necessity, the German 
dealers pointed out how neurotic people mi^ht drink a decoction of bean coffee 
without ill-etfects. Now we have a substitute for bean rofTee — beans being 
no longer procurable — called " Krieg-kornfranck." A pound packet of it costs 
only 6d., and it is hi(;hly recommended as " going far " and as very cheap. 
"It is incunbent on us all to be economical," says the advertiser. 

**<5<mdar" cheese, made of skimmed milk, is a substitute for real cheese. 
One dealer advertises fiftV tons of it. It is slightly flat and crushed, a defect 
which enables him to offer it at 7d. a pound. Gondar cheese, we are told, is 
cxcellmt for working people and the poorer classes generally, as it has quite 
a che ei y taste. We have a substitute for oil for polishing oak floors. It is 
not oil at all. hut it gives a hicrh polish. The same dealer advertises substitutes 
lor glycerine and other household oils. 

The pity of advertising in Germany a cheap substitute for beer! And yet 
this is what "Kulmet" professes tu Ic '11. ere is no alcohol in it. It has a 
pleasant reminiscent taste of malt, and is the color of the best Munich beer. 
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Condensed from the Leading Reviews 

The remarfcabte arttcle by J. Bills Barker on how the United States raised a treat con- 

si t tiit .11 niv (lurlns; ttio civil war. reproduced from The Ninotofnth f'l'iitury and After, h la 
received a separate place in this number. But among the reviews of the month are articles 
by many writers of great distinction, with a good balaOM betwemi thOM bjT adVOOfttM Of fhtt 
Ententa Powers ami those ot the Germanic Alliance. 



Will the Present War Be the Last? 

By Georg Brandes 

Dr. Georg Brandes. the noted DaaMi critic, in ** Vkona Revy," published at Chrlstlaala, 
Norway, discuases the Buropean war with main reference to the smaller countries, and an- 
swers his own question whether the world war of the present may be the last war. That the 

author of " Main Curronts In Nineteenth Century Literature." " Shalce^pc ire." uvi luunerou.s 
other worlts of international renown holds no illusions in that respect may be seen from his 
article which reads In part: 



THE positions of the three Scandi- 
navian countries cannot be con- 
sidered identical during the un- 
foreMtn world war of the prea* 

ent tine. 

It is quite true tiiat they are neutral, 

but that is largely because notUaf eiae 
would do under the circum.stances. Par- 
ticipation in the war would at once en- 
danger 'ttiefar very existence* and from 
no quarter has there been offered them 
sufficient compensation to risk taldng 
part. 

In Nwway, where from olden time 

sympathy for England and France has 
been pronounced, it is possible that the 
leaning toward these powers is the most 
pronounced. Nevertheless, not a few 
of the intellectuals, whnse l)nok?; aro 
published in German, champion passion- 
ately the cause of Germany. That 
Sweden feare Russia, which has torn to 
pieces Finland's Constitution and hm 
overrun the Swedish land with Russian 
spies, is little to be wondered, and the 
sympathies of Sweden are almost en« 
tirely with Germany, 

Denmark stays neutral for the simple 
reason that it is but a short run from 
Kiel to Danish territory, and we Danes, 
in case peaceful relations were broken 
off, might expect the German fleet in 
front of Copenhagen in a couple <tf hourt. 



Only at the risk of committing suicide 
can Denmark, with its two and a half 

million inhabitants, challenge a world 
power like Germany. That stands to 
reason without any further explanation. 
And let us not forget that it is just fitty 
years since Denmark took up battle with 
the two powers that now, as then, are 
allies, Prussia and Austria. Denmark 
fought for half a year without the 

slip:hte.st aid of a sinplc European power. 
It shows the lack of foresight on the 
part of diplomatists that England and 
France permitted Germany to seize the 
Kiel harbor and to tear from Denmark 
two-fifths of the country's area without 
as much as raising a finger to prevent 
this. 

Since then. North Schleswig has been 
governed as Prussia governs all foreign 
nationalities — through prohibiting the 
use «i Hie Danish language In church and 

school; prohibiting- the employment of 
DanLsh natioital colors, even in women's 
costumes; exiling many; with numerona 
annojrances that even went so far as to 
take children away from their parents in 
case they were suspected of educating 
tlie children with a* view of making them 
incline toward Denmark. The German 
Reichstae has voted considerable sums 
toward buying up Danish land in Schles- 
wig, exactly as in the case of 'Pelisb aoU 
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in Posen. Anf? now the younp Schles- 
wigers must fight and bleed in the Ger- 
man ranks of a country by which they 
are treated as scapegoats. 

Strong reasons, therefore, prevent Da- 
nish sentiment from beins friendly to the 
German came. On llie other hand, ad- 
miration for Germany's efficiency is very 
great. If it is a fact that the intellec- 
tuals are no more inclined toward the 
Entente Allies than toward Germany, 
then it is because the allied powers in no 
wi?e can be considered an entity, no mat- 
ter what may be the exertion to disprove 
tiie diMerenees iliat tepumte Umb. 

The understandfaiff and tlie intaittve 
insight of the masses has never been any- 
thing but a democratic legend. The 
masses generally bdieva anything tiiat 
is presmted in a skillfnl manner. 

Regarding the question whether this 
is to be the last war, it is of interest to 
Mamine the newspapers of France dnr- 
ing the war of 1870-71. The striking 
feature of the journalism of that day was 
that " it was comforting to know that 
this war would be the last" Since thsn 
have followed a dozen bloody wars, until 
now the biggest of all wars has lasted 
for more than a year. And again we 



hear the imbecile refrain in article upon 
article, in country after country, " it is 
comforting to know that this war will be 
the last" Therefore, we are to believe 
that very soon human nature will change 
entirely; its overwhelming stupidity will 
torn Into quiet good sense, its immense 
degree of wildness will beeono co^>pera- 

tive cood-will. 

The war reveals everything. Beneath 
the superficiality of ciyilisation is found 
a wild ni&n who in all essentials com- 
pares with what the Stone Age might 
exact. During the intervals between 
wars mankhad imaginsa tknt tihe world is 
settled in peace and that wars are no 
longer po- sible. Since it is considered 
necessary to maintain an optimistic at- 
titode in order to endure existence, op- 
timism in made a chief virtue for the 
purpose of keeping courage and strength 
alive. Mankind does not seem to desire 
to look the facts squarely in the face. 
If, notwithstanding all optimistic de- 
nials to the contrary, wars break out, 
then optimism tries to comfort the bat- 
tling ones with the words that tiie ure a - 
ent struggle will bring with it the reign 
of justice and that therefore the war 
must be the fmal one. 



^ Cannon ! Munitions ! ^ 

By Charles Humbert 



IN La Revue, Paris, double number 
for Aug. 15 and Sept. 1, Charles 
Humbert, Senator from the Depart- 
ment of the Mouse, has an important 
article entltied "Cannon! Munitioas!** 
Senator Humbert, as a member of the 
Senatorial Commission on the Army, was 
one of the leading forces in changing the 
policy of the Govemmmt from one of 
concentrating attention on the size of the 
army to that of bringing its equipment, 
particularly in the matter of artillery, to 
a point of superiority over that of the 
enemy. He says: 

The charaeter the p r s — at war has taken 
lia« been a surprise and a dir<uppointnmit 

lor many minds, quite particularly for 
profe-x.-ional strateffisu. • • • yif^ are 
paat the day of romantle strogslcs. oT tlie 



determining ability of the errcat captalna, 
of brilliant onalaugtata, and the d«clilve 
charsm In which. fOmerly, Oi« fate of a 

country was decided. War has become a 
colorless and mechanical work, accom- 
plished by its reinforcement of ma- 
chinery. It obeys elements that no one 
dreamed of bafOro. • • • Between the 
battles of the time of Loula XIV., those of 
the first empire and those of 1R70 there 
is certainly much less difference than be- 
tween the last named and those of 1814- 
1015. • • • Every day brlnn In some 
Innovation. The Germans have recently 
intrndnred th« employment of ftaminir 
liquid - . r.d as|.lnM itin^- K'lROS, and I 86© 
in them no other dishonesty than that of 
using them after they had ensasod them- 
selves not to do so; they are not amis 
more terrible or more destructive than 
thnse that the usages of war have au- 
thorized. • • • 
It Is quite true that In this terrible con- 
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fUct Owmuiir had tekan m eonaiderable 
iMid ov«r Imt advenaries. She believed 
lathawar, bae»tue she wanted It, and had 

preiMired for It with minute care. She had 
oertaJnly understood it bt-ttcr than we, and 
Imasad it to beraelC with greater ezaotl- 
tude. • * • since Iftll. especially since 

tlie events of Agadir. she had bo«-n work- 
ing with a sort of frcnsy to renew her 
heavy artillery completely : she had 
planned to introduce on the battlefield 
mortars and long cannon of great range. 

* * * Happily, despite all her minute- 
ness and foresight, oiermany had calcu- 
lated her aggression badtjr. 

The writer continues by describing the 

interior policy of Germany after the un- 
expected check she received in her at- 
tack on Paris. Putting herself on the de- 
fensive, she gave her main attention to 
war industries and " by a prodigy of dis- 
cipline and organization " was able to 
renew and augment her artillery and 



reach a production of shells calculated as 
being between 250,000 and 400,000 a day! 
If ean^rfifle^ France had realised that her 
problem would be the same, but she had 
done so less clearly. Much therefore re- 
mained to be changed after the war was 
in progress. He adds: 

Today the re-arranRement is made, and 
all our workshops and arms factories, ail 
our accessory industries are awaking as 

f.ist as oiiH ( oiilii ii. sin- them to. • • • 
Tlic t'OHlltion ot the forces of the countries 
at war with Cermany can leave no doubt 
Of their success, but one must not Imagine 
that the work to be accomplished Is a mat- 
ter of a few weeks. • • • fh.* united 
metallurRical Industrie.^ of England and 
France can a.«<sui.' ii^ a .sui>erior produc- 
tion of munitions to that of Austria-Oer- 
many. • • • Ail the tramps are In the 
hands of the Allies in thfa terrible Rime. 
Only a shameful incapacity could prevent 
tiidr playing them victoriously to the 
end. 



Reconstruction of 

By Frantz 

rhas been daimed for Germany that 
while tlM Allies are preparing for 

further war, she is preparing for 
peace. In La Revue, Paris, Aug. 15- 
Sept. 1» one of the meet distinguished of 
French architects, M. Frantz Jourdain, 
shows that in one of the fields in which 
his country is pre-eminent, France is al- 
ready thinktaig out her futttia. M. Jour- 
dain is President of the Salon d'Automne. 
He says: 

The myi^tic .symbol of the phoonix reborn 
from its ashes softens dt-fpair and rm ks 
. human distress as in a cradle. Since death 
engenders life, since the flowers opening 
on the tombs drive sadness from the ceme* 
terlcs. we have the right to think that the 
frightful cyclone that has prostrated our 
gentle France can give a new youth to the 
country, and that this time, once again 

good will ronio out of evil. 

The dwellings, factories, school houses, 
and churches mtist he rebuilt. At first 
the woric seems overpoweringly complex 
and difficult; it will not be found so if 
a "clear and rational program" is fol- 
lowed. 

First of all, it is a time for us to get rid of 
the dangerous pedagogy which, for more 
than a century, has falsified tempera- 



Destroyed Cities 

Jourdain 

ments. reduced imaginations to one level, 
destroyed Initiative, Imposed & foreign In- 
fhience contrary to the Instincts of our 

racp and tri.nl t,. loj.Iace oriKinality with 
the lesson learned by heart. • • • 
us think of our ancestors of the Middle 
Ages, who went begging neither to Greece 
nor to Italy when they wanted to strew 
our .soil Willi ilie most luxuriant flowers 
Of granite and stone that humanity has 
ever beheld. 

Before the vast problem to be .solved 
the way must be left open for work .suited 
to each of the different localities of 
France, so different hi their characters. 
No one model .should be establi.shc(l, but 
as much as possible the architects and 
artisans of each place should dictate the 
forms. " Centralization, lilce speeulatioa, 
would work irreparable disasters." 

Our duty will be not only to repair but 
to prepare for the future. It is here per- 
haps that we come to the most delicate 
point in the que.'^tion, for logic will prob- 
ably Itnpose siiiiic painful sa'Tifices on 
archaeology. Fur example, to widen a road 
which was more than sufficient for the 
carts and infrequent carriages of former 
days, but dangerous for the Incessant 
ti iffii' of automobiles. svf not find 

ourselves compelled to suppress a farm, 
or a cottage whose duurm delighted the 
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tou!>t? Onco moro, we shall encounter 
lu ts for whirh our artiHtH will certainly 
kiuiW liow to find thf h^icpitM Koliitirm. 
• • • They will not wall ihemselveH In, 
clumsily, with an uneomi>romtolns fetich- 
iim which would forhtd them, acalnst 



public Interest* to suppren the anmlkat 

butldlnfr'Btone. devoid of any •eathetle In- 

ti'rt .st. solely because that »tone ii< o1«l nnd 
saltpeter 4x1. • • • L^t us remember 
the aphorism pronounced liy Mtchelet, the 
sreat French writer : " Svolve or perl^" 



On the Eastern Front — In Mesopotamia 

By H. Denin 



IN the Revue Hebdomadaire, (Aug. 
21,) M. H. Denin, a French trav«l«r 

who knows accurately the wild coun- 
try of which he writes, describes at con- 
siderable length the commercial and mOt- 
tary value of the ancient lands on tiia 
Euphrates and TigriBt rnnning down to 
the Persian Gulf. 

• • • If the loss of men. on one «ide 
and the other, la very small because of 
the numerical weakness of the contending 
armies. (In Memipotamia.) the Importance 

of the }>tukc is enormous ; for It is a ques- 
tion, for England, of adduiK to the future 
possession of Afnbia. coveted by her: 
First, the conquest of 00.000 square kilo- 
meters of land, which can be brought back 

to llK it 1< i;i ti<i.iry fertility by iriic ition 
whose estimated lost is .Mut.iKHi.tNK) 
francs, (note, these .Vt.tNio square kilo- 
meters make up only about one-tenth of 
the land BnRland will claim when peace 
Is .•■iK'icd ;) vicnrid. {he <-xploitrition of 
pctrolvuni wells extending over a lenKlh of 



more than 400 kilometers and to an aver- 
age depth of 70 kilometers, the «aplolta«> 
tlon belnr subject to; third* the organ- 
ization beforehand and nsceSMfy populat- 
ing of vast rcRlons which are desert 
wastes at present. The advantage for the 
security of India Is Inappreciable, but it 
must be foreseen. 

• • • AlthouRh the fate of this Kng- 
lish catnpuiK" li> Mi-»oi>otamla is in no 
doubt and It is noi iKjld to pr.dict alii-ady 
Its successful ending, it will never be more 
than an operation subordinated to tlMoe 
of Europe. * * * It will show, in any 
case that: First. legitimacy of possession 
is refused to jHUples who can not <'r will 
not make use of their agricultural and 
mineral resources; they must make way 
for others in the general interest : second, 
that the Mussulmans are very much In this 
state; and thir<l. that a population of OO,- 
OOU.UIN) men may live in Mesopotamia, 
whose Inexhaustible food resources are 
SSBFBnteed by the natural fertility of the 
soil, and whose baying eapadty is sseuied 

to Its people t'\ the reRularlty. healthlnsse, 
and value iltut labor will have there. 



International Law and Naval Warfare 

By £. berlin 



IX the Revue des Deux-Mondes for 
th<' 15th of Augrust. M. E. Berlin of 
the Academic des Sciences has a 
lone and earef nlly docomentod article on 
the fntnre of international law. He takes 
up points in its history relating to naval 
warfare and considers the effect of the 
eveoita of the present war on the woilc 
of The Hasfoe Conventions. 

Among the ruins made by the war. there 

Is one that should be repaired wlthotit 
mote delay. It i:^ the luln of international 
law. for which the conferences of The 
HaKue worked to raise a monument e n tho 
base laid down sixteen years ago by the 
Emperor of Russia, for the honor of hu- 
manity and the common Interest of 



I enpies. Tho restoration la urgent ; It 
must be made while the cannon roars be- 
cau.so it will thu.s assure to the edifice the 
solidity and subillty It lacked and which 
—we can say after experiment— the work 
accomplished durintr the leisure of peace 
is powerless to give ii. Tlie ta.sk of resto- 
ration is Incumbent on the neulral.s, and 
on them alone. They are the judges of the 
camp. It is for them to dedaro what the 
signatures of nations at the foot of in- 
ternational acts are worth. Their decla- 
ration will prevail Cor the present and tlm 

future. 

M. Bertin goes on to examine in de- 
tail the questions of piracy and of blodc- 
ades. He reviews the provisions made 
at The Hagne for the viaiting of ships 
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in war time, shows wherein violations 
have occurred and how the advent of the 
■abmarine has rendered necessary tiie 
changing of certain definitions and 
policies of naval combat. He then pro- 
ceeds to the question of contraband, par- 
ticnlarly cotton. For a long time Ger- 
many has had to depend entirely on re- 
provisioning through neutral countries 
for cotton, from which to manufacture 
explosivea. The international proUems 
resolting from the stopping of such traf- 
fic are obvious. Without effective 
measures to strengthen an international 
tribunal, the* woric done at the Con- 
gresses from 1899 to 1907 will be lost and 
its principles will have to be abandoned. 
M. Bertin believes that the war itself will 
keep the world from permitting so sombre 
a misf<nrtane: 



If the conventions have succeeded neither 
In softening' the rigors of warfare nor even 

In kcrj.lnp It w-tthin the limits rSCORnizod 
for centuries, the Kclbuck is due solely to 
their silence on one capital point, that of 
sanctions. In the eyes of the profes- 
sional Jurist the absence of tlie sanction 
nay even annul a law. Did the fUlesrxtes 
to The HiiKvie fear to rnifo a doutit of 
the resolution of their respective Oo\«Mri- 
ments to honor their signatures? Such an 
inaslon would have teen surprising; It Is 
dissipated, in any case. There will be no 
more conventions without sanctlonfl suited 
to make them respected. It Is here th.ii 
neutrals can assure the future by saying 
tadr final word now— which they have 
never said before. • • • Whoever has 
faith In International law is following 
with pfLssionato Inttiict tlie diplomntli- 
duel engaKed between Waahington and 
Berlin. (M. Bertin then spesks Of the 
tone of President Wilson's notes with re- 
spectful sdnlratlon, and sees In his at- 
tituds craat hope for ths future.) 



The Trentino and the Northern Boundary 

By Giovanni Obeniner 



IN the NiMfV» Antologia for Ang. 1, 
Giovanni Oberxiner, who has been 
studying the questions of the Tren- 
tino for more than thirty years, gives the 
fiivt paper of « eeriw on * The Tmtino 
• and the Northern Boondaiy of Italy.** 

It Is not simply a platonic affirmation of 
ancient and modern geuKraphers. nor & 
rhetorical con( epi of poet«. that the high 
sununlt of the Alps is. all through the 
north, the boondanr of Italy. Bat It Is 
now, and was from andent times so firm* 
iy rooted In tbe popular consciousness, 
that as long ano as IKl B. C. the Roman 
Senate, with this In mind, ordered cer- 
tain barbarians— who had dexeended from 
the north and wanted to found a city In 
the region of Frtnll— to recross the Alps 
immediately. Titus Livins oliaervee, (39, 
B4,) that the Roman Senate took its ener- 
getic decision not because, already, it was 
afraid of this handful of barbarians, wbo 
came In humble mood to seek an asylum, 
but because it wanted the world to know 
that in Rome the Alps were considered the 
true defense of Italy, as a barrier not to 
be crossed under any circumstances by 
the peoples living on Its northern slope. 

There arc now. however, points where 
the natural boundary does not coincide 
With the political boundary. This Is the 
ease In the Canton of Ticino. in Poschl- 
avo. the basin of the Upper Adige. for 
the Trentino wltb tbe contiguous upper 



valleys of Cordevale. (Livinallongo.) and 
Boite. (Ampesso.) not to speak of tbe re- 
gion of Oorlsla and Istria, where regions 

geographically and llngiii.Ktlcally Italian 
tiave the grief of b«ing cut off frim the 
body of the oommoa mother. 

The writer proceedi to examine, with 
a wealth of detail, the historical status 
of the localities above mentioned in 
ancient and mediaeval times. His second 

chapter is on the ethnographical aspect 
of the question, but before touching on 
this he gives part of a speech made by 
Mazaini in 1866» obeerving "current 
events demonstrate, as nothing else could, 
the truth in these fateful sentences of 
^ great Genoeee thinker 

Accepting then* oh, Italians, the peace 
with which you are threatened, you will 
not only place a seal of shame on the brow 

of the nation, > on will not only vilely 
betray your brothers of Istria, of Friuli, 
ahd the Trentino, you will not only < ut off 
for many years any future worthy of Italy 
—condemning It to be a third-rate power 
In Europe, not only will you lose all the 
confidence of the nations and all initiatory 
infiut III e with them, but you yourst lves 
Will hang over your heads the sword of 
Damoelos of foreign Invasion. And this 
sword of Damorles means for you the 
Impossibility of diminishing your army; 
Which brings with the Inaposslblllty of 
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economy the unc«rUlntr of everythins. 
absence of confidence on the part of the 

capit ilist<i, absence of all peaceful, secure 

develo[mi.>nt of Inrlustrlal life, proRressive 
dlfriiri Mion of cieiiit. pnim • ssi vi> jtii m i --- 
of disadvantages, imtH>«siblUty of remedy. 



economic ruin and bankruptcy: it means— 
fbr not all of iron will rMrign yoursetvea to 
this perannlnl. Increaatef agitation : party 
discord more ancry than erer: civil war 
in a moro or IcH remota tinia b at an tn* 
evi table one. 



The Raising Up of Belgium 

By Maggiorino Ferraris 



IN th« Nuova Antologia, Senator Mag> 
ffiorino Ferraris, director of the ad- 
mirable review, has an article on 
** The Raising Up of Belgium." He gives 
a detaOed study of Belgium, its civiliza- 
tion and plare in the family of nations, 
and tells why Italy has an especial sym- 
pathy with her. 

Emile VanderveUle. the lllualrlous chief 
of Socialism in Belcium and one of the 
greatest personalities of the modern social 
movement, has ninili- a briof visit to I'i'P't 
Italy, speaking especially at Turin and 
Milan. • • • 

" We werp a small people," Vandervelde 
said spl. ndidly at Turin. " and In tlie 
mantiLT of thi- happy ptwpte.s. we wore al- 
most without history. We asked to live 
In peace, as we had the right to. We had 
'o choose between peace and honor. We 
preferred honor." 

At the beginning of the war. and in 
spite of the reservedness ooanseled by 
neutrality— which our country always 

loyally knpt— the n.iMnnil cnnsrienre wasi 
al^lo^<t unanimous in Judging (JiTinany's 
Invasion of Belgium as a Rtavi- and un- 
justifiable Violation of international law, 
of the liberty and Independence of peoples. 
Today, while our brnvo troops are fight- 
ing In the Alps by the side of the allied 



natiiitiH. (hi>r^ Is only one sentiment 
ihiouK^iout the Italian people as re>cards 
this war. from which there Should arise 
for Europe a more Intense pre of liberty, 
and law among nations, and sodal well- 
bein;; fi>r the peoples. Only at this price 
should we face to the end the brutal con- 
flict, and on the ruina of imp«?'iallHm and 
militarism take up, indefatigable and un- 
remitting, the tormented question of in- 
ternational repairs and the upUftlag of the 

people. 

At tiie head of these nobte Ideals of 
right, of civilisation and thought stood 
Belgium, before the war. The small, quiet 

laborious, housekeeping country seemed 
to have consecrated its undaunted moral 
etieim. s and its KX'^it material riclies to 
an Intense work of labor, peace, and 
social regeneration. From the fruitful 
fields, proud of a magnificent ai^ricul- 
ture celebrated by LaverRne— the great 
aKiaiian fionoinist of our youtli— to com- 
merce, to the offices, to the soil furrowed 
by Innumerable railways and intermlnaljle 
canala— all seemed inextricably mingled in 
a hjrmn to progress. • • • Such was 
Belgium l>efore the war, • • • and 
from tiie smoking ruins, today, arises— 
unquenchable— the cry for political and 
civil redrew which our epoch cannot aban- 
don without belltUIng Itself h^rs 'the 
greatest and noUset traditions of right 
and civilization. 



Italians and the War 

By G. Prezzolini 



LA VOCE of Florence h certainly 
I the favorite review of the im- 
portant group of philosophers, 
poets, and critics who demand above all 
progress and independence a.'; the key^ 
note of Italian thought. Sig. G. Prez- 
zolini, one of the most powerful of these 
writers, has a letter to the editor ct La 
Voce, which h published imder the tifla 
of " We and the War." 



Dear do Roh<»rtls :— T write you Immedi- 
ately after ri ulini; the last Voce, the ."(ame 
eveninR. What a fine numlier, and how 
much good it did me to read it — in war 
time! It reminds tne of certain people 
who said to me, " why keep up a literary 
review in war time, at such a serious 
moment ! " as if art were not a sertOUS 
thing, and thought— and liberty! 

Sig. PresBolini draws up a Hst of 

themes to be dwelt on in the review : 
Third Point— To prepare, order, and win 
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a battle Is a work that demands K«nlna, 
and there is no doubt that :i great Q«n«ral 
is a geniu.x, as a statej<miin is; but It is 
well to recall in these times that a great 
poet, a cr«at erlUc^ «r m gr«at iMlater Is 
not less grmt or tan B B cw ry to a nation 
than a great General. If It wants to count 
for somethitiK in tlie history of the world. 
And these commonsense truths, always 
true, are 00 miicb tbe men true, I make 
bold to Mjr. mom; bccauM one Is mora 
tempted to fbrset tbem. Hence the utility 
of a " literary " roviow tofljiy. and the 
laudable courage to Iteep it up in this mo- 
ment when it Is easy to take for lacl< of 
patriotism this recalllnc of superior values. 

l^oarth Point— Down with the Oemians! 
surely; but let ua not fnll, as today the 
French are tending to. Into a facile con- 
tempt—and let us not thriiw ourselves 
Into a still more facile driving out— of 
eveiTthInf Oennan. I read In a newspaper 
the letter of a man who wanted German 
operas taken from our repertory, as the 
Germans have taken from tlu-irs thf works 
of tbe Italians— Giordano, Puccini, and 
Leoncavallo. I don't know that man, Irat 
he can haye only a mean and low spirit. 
Such passions, which gross and barbarous 
nationalists express, are the kind that 
would diminish us and impoverish our 
patrimony, nose who harbor them are 
often the vary psople who but yeaterday 
were on tiktir kneea baCore "Kaltnr.** 
Theoa are dangerous phenomena to wlddi 



oar paopte. fortunate, does not seen In- 
clined. I do not see bestial hate in Italy. 

Our wnr has Vjecn the finest One Of Euro|)e 
bt'CHuse it was an act of liberty, of choice. 
Of judgment. It was not bom of the 
drunkenness of pride, like the German 
war, nor from necessity as was the case 
in France. We nuivt not lot it 'Ick'enerate. 
L.et us know to distinguish between the 
bestial Qermany of today and the teacher 
of mankind of yesterday. The thing Is 
elementary. Luther, Kant, HoBel, Goethe, 
belong to the patrimony of the spirit. Wf 
want to kill the Germans. We do not 
want to kin ourselves. We are forced to 
fight with our bodfcs. Wr do not Intend 
at all to humiliate our min(l«— nor those of 
the others either. The war we are carrying 
on will be of profit to us, and let us hope 
that profit to Germany will come of It as 

WrII We should hope that nhf will faCO 
about and make amends and return to her 
origins and re-create hendf. * • • 

Fifth Point- In the effort for harmony 
and confidence that we must make, let us 
take care not to kme certain vlrtves we 
have and which some Insatiable Mlota 
would have pass for defects: I mean the 
spirit of CI itl( i.«irn and Individuality. Yes, 
I am glad of organisation, discipline, ftc, 
but I do not tMak for that reason that we 
should lose our right to examine either 
Wint the Ckivemment has done or what It 
ought to do. • • • 



D'Annunzio Has Spoken" 

By Giuseppe de Robertis 



THE •dltor «f La Voce, Giuseppe de 
Bobertis, in an article entitled 

*' d'Annunzio Has Spoken," ex- 
presses the sentiment of the generation 
Which has outlived the taste for d'An- 
nunzio's style, and reproves the rhetorie 
he indulged in at the outbreak of the war. 

* * * Let us not mention Carduccl. 
who waa a master In everything, who 

spent his life In educating, directing, and 
forming Italy, and who gave it consci- 
ence again and a sense of dl.sclpllrie, which 
we have put in the scales today, to be 
weighed. Re ^Mnt hfal Ute In the work 
and used up no aaueh strsngth to It that 
he was sometimes worn out when he 
turned to his pootry, and 90 was punished 
in his art. 

Had Iw not written the great historic 
Odes, we should have known just the same 
where to find the master of our yotith. the 

m.in to form our fiif;t ronscloucne>'s an a 
nation and to give ua wise discipline. We 
should have seen the master through the 



example of his life, through his having 

accepted hii" pirn o and his i^art In the 
world, his having ( cconstitutcd the sense 
of living things— which helped us at that 
time to recognise ourselvee, to discover 
ourselves as men, aa perooaa preaent to 
ourselves with a solid beflnnlng of ele- 
mentary orientation. 

The difference b»-tween him and a d'An- 
nunsio Is clear to eyes even of blind men. 
D'Annunslo gives us literary felicity, with 
less of passion and torment than of gram> 
matlcal and erudite experience. He was 
a dandy, and when he wanted to be a 
barbarian the e.v.vential and elementary 
qualities fled away from blai-4iO tlM OK- 
aggeratlon of the other more low and 
degenerative ones. • • • 

We knew that d'Annunslo was waiting 
to come to Italy, almost In triumph. There 
was lacking to his first day here that 
solenmlty which his pride had perhapa led 
him to hope for— with the King, Sstandra, 

nn<1 nil tlie .in< lent Senate. But ho made 
up for the humiliation. Instead he talked 
ten times. He can oonalder hlsMelf satis* 
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fled— Italy has acclaimed him the poet 
of iMr Kreateat war. • • • 

And we wanted to enter it without 
rhetoric, modestly, without wakinR the 
cuKtoinary anrit'tit n><-mori' -« w uited 

to do It aa one who knowM lie niu^ti meas- 
ttra with ^ort stepa his patience and 
•acriflce. Raining ground point by point, 
conqtierinR by mind more than by heroism. 
It Is a war of iiitrni^;<'Hii- - our war. 

We fiid nut oxp«rl frixn ir Anriunzio any 
words lilte these. We only hoped he would 
keep silent. A man such as he has noth- 
ing to say In such matters, of which he 
hM n<'v<'r knov.ti :in>thiriK. And on<-e 
again hu Ims ror^ottcn litM place— and Just 
to My something, to accompany the events 



—like a guiur, with the most banal and 
hackneyed chords. • • • 

He his to go hnck to the Greeks and 
the Roumns. • • • He recalled the ac- 
customed names, and Oarlbaldl and the 

Oaribal'.l inns— from whom we are so far 
In this til itiiotriatical war. He called the 
coniiiintii'st nx'n hetoo.s. f{i> ha^ denied 
the best part of himself. • • • 

We h.ivc bei iinic more expert, more pre- 
cise, we have intcMogated oarstfvea ao 
often; and we have thrown away tha 
things we are through with. We see 

thlMkis in their uni vet .••al rerili>>ns. We .ire 
fiKhtinK not fur Treuto. Trie.tle, and all 
Dalmatla. but for elvillxatloii. 



Sensitive Holland 

By Paul Rache 

I' lul n,Tohe. who U the Am.stoid vttt correspondent of tlie Berlim r T;iKeblrttt. potni.H out In 
the article translated below wherein Oermany has falle<l to appiedate the position of the 
Dutch people as an Indepandent nation. 



THE expre.ssion, " Holland is 
Dutch," may at first glance look 
like a cheap joke, or at least 
seem .superfluous. But only at a 
first glance. It i> advisable that we in 
Germany view Holland as it actually is, 
and as it wants to appear, and not in the 
light that we have obserred it daring 
the past twenty years. 

This would be to our own interest, and 
to the interest of Holland. Very often 
the old by-wnrd, which annoys Holland 
and the Dutch people, no matter how 
well it is meant, has cau!»ed suspicion 
and caused them to withdraw themselves. 
The ancient expression about " kindred " 
Holland, with its lanpuafre in *' reality 
German," or " as good as German "— 
which leans upon its bier brother — this 
expression oiifrht to be thrown upon the 
junk heap. One can do the German cause 
no greater harm than by reminding the 
Hollander, as is being done constantly 
today, that as a matter of fact he "be- 
longs to us." 

We can only reach a better understand- 
ing with Holland, and Holland will then 
only approach u.^ in a more friendly spir- 
it, when we accustom ourselves to appre- 
cfaite better tiie characteristics * of the 
I>atch people, and to onphasiie this; to 



accept the individual nationality; to look 
upon them as Hollanders, and not as 
Low Germans, or as of German kinship. 
This may not be so easy. It may go 
apainst the German grain. But it is ab- 
solutely nece.ssary; it is nothing more nor 
less than political wisdom. 

We must reckon with the fact that just 
at this time, when German nationalism 
finds such widespread expression, the na- 
tionalistic feeling of others mtist be con- 
sidered. We should know why just on 
this account Holland finds itself injured, 
when, no matter how well intentioned the 
purpose, it is looked at in a different- 
light. Holland is, it is true, neither Eng- 
lish nor French. But neither is it Ger- 
man. The country is nothing less than 
Dutch, and that to the marrow. 

We mus', know the Dutch with their 
justified pride in their glorious past; 
their great historical rdte, their splen- 
did culture; one should understand how 
today the national consciousness is so 
deep-rooted in order to comprehend why 
they are nothing else than Dutch. Ex- 
actly because Holland has ceased to 
play a conspicuous part in world poli- 
tics the country lives more in the glory 
of the past The people are sensitive 
when mdety reminded that this is a 
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chanpred world. It is npressary to en- 
ter into the other's position and feel- 
ing to find oat ivliy the German ap- 
pvoadies do not find the readiest ac- 
e^ltancc with the Hollander. It is also 
essential to take into consideration that 
tiiere lias been entirdy too mneli foolisli 
talk and writing by our nationalists. In 
illustration of what is being done to 
injure us can be cited the flood of pam- 
phlets of a certain sort eoneeming Dntdi 
relations. This, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been made public in 
Holland that in no sense has this kind 
of litoratnre any comMetfon wiU» Gtr^ 
maay's national polities. 

To bring about a bettor ^ling be- 
tween the two countries we must get to 
know each other better. We must ap- 
' preeiate to a mndi gitrntu oxtont tiian 
in the past the characteristics of the 
Dutch; they will then get accustomed to 
look upon us as we really are. Then 
fhero will bo no longer any foolish fear 
of annexation. The outstretched hand 
will be grasped heartily, and not aus- 
piciously, a-s now. 

It may not be amiss at just this time 
to eall to mind oor attitude toward tiio 

Boers during their war of liberation 
against England. We at that time, let 
it be said, much to the surprise of the 
Dutch, made the Boors' cause our own, 
and with our whole soul we threw our- 
selves into the battles that were fought 
by General Botha; the same Botha whom 
the Engiish ahd the Boers now glorify 
as the conqueror of Germany's South- 
west African possessions. That war 
taught us a great many things; showed 
us just how far we ought to go with 
politics built on sentiment. This experi- 
ence should not be lost on us in our 
present and fiitnre dealings with 
Holland. 

How ill-informed Germany in reality 
is regarding the attitude of Holland is 
shown in an article by Julius Bachem 
iu the Algemeinen Rundschau, where it 
read.s that one of the " saddest sur- 
prises " for Germany has been the fact 
that during this war Dutch public opin* 
ion has evidenced so little friendliness; 
in fact* has bosn quite unfriendly. Her^ 



again, we may refer back to the old 
by-word about kinship. In Germany it 
was taken for granted that Holland, 
considering the relationship, could not 
be other than pro-German; hence, the 
" surprise." There is no present need 
for reealling what impression was made 
on Holland when the Germans entered 
Belgium; an impression that had noth- 
ing to do with the campaign of falsifi- 
cation that was being eondueted by the 
English and the French, and which 
caused the acceptance of every story 
about German misdeeds. 

No, Holland is not pro-German; that 
is, in so far as it coneems the masses; 

no more so has it ever been anti-Ger- 
man. And this is something that we 
always seem to forget. I can only re- 
peat, the Hollander is too specifically 
Dutch in his nationality to permit his 
sympathy or antipathies to carry him 
either one way or another. We should 
not be misguided because, perhaps, the 
French war pictures in the moving pic« 
ture theatres are heartily applauded, or 
because the handorgans in the streets 
of Amstnrdam play ** Tipperary " to the 
aeeompaniment of singing or whistling 
by young girls and boys. Such super- 
ffeial observations ought not to be con- 
siderod critorioas. 

Holland is not pro-Gorman, but, on tiio 

other hand, neither is it anti-German; at 
least the Germans in the country are not 
aware of the fact. The Hollander knows 
how to keep his fadings to himself. Ho is, 
besides, scrupulous in his idea of what 
hospitality stands for. Under what may 
be considered the most painful circum- 
stances, the Dutch Government has seen 
its way to maintain its neutrality in a 
most masterly manner. The average 
Hollander has supported the Government 
in that respect. This faet must bo ac- 
knowledged by the Germans. Even if 
now and then there has appeared a '* war 
party," the Dutch are not inclined that 
way. It is true that for a while there 
was some talk in the newspapers whether 
it would not be just as well for Holland 
to tal» an active part in tiio war as to 
remain passive until tiie end and con- 
front the oonsequeneos. But now there 
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is hardily a sound heard of that sort of 
talk. The people are preparing for the 
fatnre. 

In Germany it is taken for firranted 
that after the war Holland and all Dutch 
interests will take a more intimate turn 



toward the Fatherland. Holland is not 
quite ready to admit all this, but if we 
•xpeet to have 4Mir desire reeliied we 
must first of all begin by appreciating 
tho Dutch nationmlityf the iiulividualisn 
of the people. 



Turkey and Her Partners 

Skillful Diplomacy in Constantinople and Berlin 

The aeml-ofrielal TuiIkMi tifwapapt-r. Tanin, of Constantinople, recently eontalaed 
an editorial aitl^ deallnc with the mutual beneflta expected a* a raralt of Uakliiff the 
interests of tbe Osman empire with Oermany. It ha« heen reproduced hy the Kfflnttfhe 
Zeltuns. 



IN sc'idinpT Prince von Hohenlohe 
to Constantinople to replace Baron 
von Wangenheim, who is ill, and 
•leo by dispatching the former 
Grand Vizier, Hakki Pasha, to Berlin, 
as the new Ambassador, both Govern- 
ments give positive proof that they 
attach the utmost importance to hav- 
ing representatives of the first rank in 
the respective capitals. 

At the time the Constitution iras in- 
troduced in Tnrlcey, Germany's influ- 
ence met with a considerable amount of 
opposition. It was not unnatural, con- 
sidering that previous to the adoption of 
the CSonstitution, a close intiniacy existed 
between Herman interests and those 
high personalities who, with the depo- 
aitioii <tf lite Sultan, no lonj^er counted. 

ThrOUgll this transition, ^leaUr im- 
pottanco was given English and French 
friendship, but, where a clever diplomacy 
might have brought itself profit by tak- 
ing immediate advantage of the ticklish 
situation in the empire, the EnK:lish pre- 
ferred to meet the Turkish approaches 
with cold indiffermee. Neithcnr did the 
politics of France tend to improve the 

opportunity. 

A further hindrance to Turkey's 
Mendship for Germany rested in Aus- 
tria-TInngary's absorption of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Tripoli affair, 
involving Germany's other partner in 
the Triple Alliance, Italy* did not help 
matters. Yet, all these handicaps have 
been overcome by German friendliness, 



until gradually this attitude has won 
its way and led up to the present alli- 
ance. 

We regret that this attachment has ar- 

rived so late, and are of the opinion that 
the same feeling exists in both Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The Osmanic 
Government realised fally its precarious 
position in relation to the two powerful 
groups in Europe, and it has felt its isola- 
tion. This must he assigned as tiie rea- 
son why first it leaned toward the Triple 
Alliance, then toward the Triple Entente. 
But as its indecision remained, neither 
the former nor the latter group looked 
with any special filVOr on joining hands 
with Turkey. It appeared, indeed, as if 
the Turkish Nation was looked upon as a 
disturhing element which, under the ex- 
isting condition.s, would pTOVO ft burden 
instead of a benefit to any one entering 
into a compact. Whatever wish Turkey 
may have had to connect itself one way 
or another, the unspoken answer was 
something to the effect that the time was 
not yet ripe. 

There is no question that, so far as 
Turkey is concerned, an arrangement 
with powerful partners has been a neces- 
sity. In no other way could it expect to 
solve the internal problems, to set in or- 
der its own house, to gain strength with 
which to elevate itself. So long as Turkey 
stood alone it would not be possible to 
establish needed reforms, to get the 
money necessary for carrying out its 
plans. If today the Turkish Nation is 
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unable to offer its allies the greatest 
amount of assistance possible, this is be- 
cause the eoQBtry has not had the opp<Nr<- 
tunity to get ready. In spite of tiie fMt 
that Turkey was entirely unprepared to 
enter the alliance, in four theatres of 
war ft is eonf routed by dose to a miUioii 
soldiers, and yet it is able to lend valu- 
able aid to the Germaiis» tha Aostrians, 
and the Hungarians. 

The tine when Germany ai^ Anstriap- 
Rimgary should have turned to Turkey 
and reaped the advantap:e of such a move 
was when the Balkan war gave the Os- 
nanie nation its greatest triaL Then 
German and Austrian diplomacy would 
have amounted to much. But evidently, 
no one realized the slumbering power 
inherent in the people. At any rate, no 
one thou^'ht that the Turkey of the future 
held any promise. When the fateful 
wars brought the country to its knees no 
one cared. 

All this is now a matter of the past. 
But the past must teach us how to gain 
profit tnm experienea. That the afteira 
of great eomitries now rest in the hands 



of skillful diplomats in both Constanti- 
nople and Berlin is a token of the earn- 
estness with which the future is antici- 
pated* It is neeessary that we leek en 
this as smnething of the greatest signifi- 
cance. 

When Turkey joined the Teutonic 
people it had not had the benefit of a 

lonp period of peace. But we pive 
readily of what we have to offer now, 
trosting that iHim the war is ever we 
also will reap SMne benefit Te b^M 
for the future we must begin now on a 
foundation that shall strengthen the 
bends between the parties. After the 
war it follows that the economic and 
financial connections will grow in im- 
portance. Let be that Turkey has its 
own interests in view. It will rem^n 
true to its friends and offer itself in 
the service of them all. It is to be 
hoped that nothing will happen to shake 
the mutual confidence of the present. It 
is a favorable sign that, in the eyes of the 
Germans, Turkey is now looked upon as 
an eqnsl in Ibe bend Ami baa been 
created. 



Social Democracy and the Great War 

By Gostay Bang 

B«Ilef Is Stronfc that Social Dcmoi tatf* tn all countries will rciinlie quit kly following the 
present conflict. Oustav Bang, writing in Social-Democraten, the official mouthpiece for the 
party In Denmark, tells what ooi^t to be done to ooostrve the tatorests of Social Democracy 
io Burope^ now and later. 



THE period that sets la with the 
closing of the war will exact 
much of Social Democracy in 
the now warring countries, as 
well as in those maintaining their neu- 
trality. (Greater problems than any that 
have heretofore confronted Social Demo- 
cratic parties will then have to be met 
and solved. 

It is to be observed that in many and 
different directions opportunities will 
present thrawelves far a strengthened, 
a suddenly developed social, political, 
and cultural advance in close agreement 
with the interests of the working classes, 
the aims of Social Democracy. It is 
easy to name three widely separated is- 



sues where such development may be 
expected. It is beyond dispute that mili- 
tarism, which during recent decades has 
socked the vary life bleed of the Euro- 
pean nations, will be greatly limited, and, 
if not at once, in a not far distant future, 
will be completely eliminated. There 
can be no denial that not only must 
Russian autocracy — that fastness for all 
reaction in Europe — at last go down, 
but that elsewhere in the European coun- 
tries constitotional rights most be thor- 
oughly democratised and political influ- 
ence placed squarely in the hands of the 
common voter. Again, it is indisputable 
that among those people where united 
action among the pcoletariat is as yet a 
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new thing there will arise a critical ex- 
amination of present methods of produc- 
tion» and a atrong respect for, a livdy 
sympathy with. Social Democratic idaala 
undoubtedly will assert themselves. 

In all these directions are visible roani< 
fold poMlbilitios. Bat each rach step 
ahead brings with it consequences the 
effects of which no man can foretell. 
We know, however, that the working 
daaaoe nmst gain both moral and mate- 
rial benefit from that which is in pros- 
pect, and that the class system cannot 
prevail against such assembled forces. 

But lot OB not forget, all thia is bnt a 
tendency; possihilitics. realization of 
. Jirhich depends upon the efficient work, the 
amount of energy, solidarity that Social 
Democracy will be able to marshal when 
this war comes to an end. No historical 
development ever took place automatical- 
ly, but through the carefully planned, se- 
cure aims of individual diuses that knew 
what they were after. T)e\elopment 
creates at various periods a more or leas 
favorable condition for the advancement 
of ideals. To what t xtei\t a condition may 
be made use of depends on the amount 
of material and moral strength that the 
dasa In (luestlon can command. Im- 
mense opportunities will be at the dis- 
posal of the masses at the end of the 
war, opportunities for the workers in all 
fidda and in Uie direction of polities, 
economics, and education. But, if at the 
last moment the commonalty halts, if 
it stands hesitatingly weak and vacillat- 
ing, because of inner differences, the 
chnnros will be lost. What Social De- 
mocracy must do while the war lasts is 
to make ready for the greatest possible 
development and assertion of its power 
after the war. 

The f irat essential that, with no uncer- 
tain sound, cidls for notice, is tiie re-ea- 
tablishment of international co-operation 
between the economic and political or- 
ganizations in the different countries. 
Of course, only at the conclusion of the 
war will it be possible to gather the torn 
strands. But whornver it is possi1)lf' to 
keep the common interest alive this ought 
to be done. It is the duty of Social Dem- 
ocracy in all the neutral lands to pre- 
pare Uie ground for a quick and com- 



plete reunitinp: among themselves and 
the countries at war and between the 
warring nations themsdves. 

It is to be granted that there will be 
difficulties in the w^ay for the re-estab- 
lishing of the relationships that existed 
before the war, but we must not ever- 
cstimate these difficulties. Instead of 
the artificial nationalism that this war 
has created, class distinction will come 
to the fore. Without regard for eoua- 
try, workers everywhere will be com- 
pelled to stand shoulder to shoulder. 
Chauvinistic sentiment may get time ia 
wliich to spend itself, but in so far as 
it concri V the preat majority of the 
working people, the moment they are 
confronted with proUenu that concern 
them alone alt interests will centre in tiie 
battle for existence. 

It is not so impossible that even while 
the war continues, that is, when the out- 
come will become somewhat better visual- 
ized, the position of the proletariat will 
undergo a change in the one or other 
country now party to the struggle. Thia 
has happened before. Take the war of 
ISTO. In the beginning the war was pop- 
ular among the German working people. 
In France, the workera and others witii 
liberal tendencies appeared cool to the 
demands for a great war. But the mo- 
ment the French Empire fell and Ger- 
many no longer hid its plan to annex 
Alsace and T.orraine, sontiment on both 
sides of the Rhine changed about. The 
French workers entered with enthusiasm 
in the struggle for the defense of their 
country, while, on the part of the Ger- 
man workingmen a strong protest arose 
against the continuance of the war. Simi- 
lar changes are not at all impossible 
while the present war is on. 

At any rate, it is misleading to say that 
because of what happened to the old 
"Internationale" after the Franco- 
German war we also ought to conclude 
that the identical fate awaits similar 
organisations of the present day. When 
the International Workingmen's Associa- 
tion wrote finis to its existence at The 
Hague Congress of 1872, this was not due 
to the preceding war, but as a result of 
the internal dissolution that a long time 
before had set in owing to the gradually 
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increasing differences between Socialists 
and Anarchists — a dissolution which 
pointedly showed that this fonn of or- 
gani2:ation had seen its best daya and 
had fulfilled its mission. The aim of the 
old " Internationale " was to awaken the 
woricen In the varioos eonntriea to the 
meaning of class distinction, to an un- 
derstanding of class consciousness. When 
this problem was solved the organization 
simply went to pieces of itself. The new 
movement, however, i.s an outfrrowth of 
the working people's need to stand to- 
gether for strategic purposes. Its roots 
lie deep down in the proletarian cause 
the world over. Steadily the tree has 
grown during the first twenty-five years 
that have passed since the International 
Workinpmen's Congress. Not even a hur- 
ricane can tear the tree from its foun- 
dation. 

Not only outwardly — in its relations to 

the fellow-workers in foreiffn countries — 
will Social Democracy immediately upon 
Uie eonelosion of the war stand confront- 
ed with great issues. Internally, in each 
country where inner poMtics are at stake, 
a variety of questions will ask for an- 
swers the natnre of whidk may mean ex- 
ceeding'ly much to the communal life. 
Here Social Democracy must proceed 
with the greatest energy to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. We have al- 
ready mentioned the question of militar- 
isffif what should be done toward 
etrengthening constitutional privileges; 
whether it may not be well to preserve 
some of the features for supplying the 
populace with food articles, methods that 
have proved so valoable while the war is 
on. The new taxes that will be demand- 
ed to cover direct and indirect losses due 
to the war will be hardens for the work- 
eni everywhere to consider. Let no one 
imagine that such taxes will be of only 
temporary character. The war tax placed 
en coifee, tea, sugar, tobacco, Ae., here in 
Denmark to cover the expenses of the war 
of 1864 did not disappear until the 
change in the customs law in 1908. Soeial 
Demoeracy should have a say in what- 
ever new tariffs are to be established to 
make good the financial losses brought 
alNNit by this great war. 
The organiaiog ef many new workers 



that will enter the industrial and trans- 
portation fields at the close of the war 
call for great efforts. It is a his- 
torical experience that after every war 
there follows a period of great activity. 
There will be violent rises in produc- 
tivity and consnmption to make good the 
losses created by the destructiveness of 
the conflict. The great industrial up- 
ward mov«nent during the first half of 
the seventies, it is true, was not produced 
exclusively as a result of the Franco- 
German war immediately preceding, but 
it is a fact that it was greatly accelerated 
through this war. Not only in Ger- 
many, where the French milliards gave 
the industrial movement a special fever- 
ish character, hut everyediere in Europe, 
even in France, was this revival of 
marked effect. Lafargue speaks of the 
Frendi indostrial devdopment in the 
years following the war as follows: 

The mechanical industry which, since 
the treaty with Enaland In 1803 had 
but slowly. SUddeDly took a colossal up- 
ward awfn^. • • • In all pnrt« of the 
country fartories shot up like inuMh> 
room*. dfMlruye*! the smaller Industries, 
and thus created an industrial prel»* 
tartat. • • • Ten yean after the war 
the whole of Wance had hecome aa fn- 

dusfrlil proletariat. 

After every war participated in by the 
European nationi fritowing the Franco- 
German struggle similar movements have 
been noticed. The present world combat 
may be expected to give the fullest ex- 
preesloa to the tendency making for in- 
crea-sed trade and production. But while 
the necessity for such expansion is un- 
questioned, we must also expect a re> 
action within not many 3^rs after the 
period immediately following the war 
calls for feverish activity in all branches 
of endeavor. The subsequent eoenomie 
crisis, then, it what must be guarded 
against. 

Demand for wage earners is sure to 
come with <Im rignfaig of Um peace agree* 

mcnts. This demand will continue for a 
time, there will be a rise in wages, while 
it is probably also true timt whatever 
may be the increase in earnings will be 
more or less offset by the increased cost of 
living. It is possible that there will be a 
turning of many agrieultnral w o r k er s t»> 
ward the dUes, for the naaso that f am 
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products are likely to be among the fint 
artidee to resell a nemal levd with the 

coming of peace in Europe. 

The Social Democratic elements in all 
cuantriee will have to meet all these prob- 
lems face to face. Social Democracy 
gained ita first real advantage at the con- 
clusion of the Franco-German war. From 
a number of weak and narrow groupe. 



often quarreling among themaelTea about 
trifles, the Social Democratic followers 

almost in the twinkling of an eye were 
transformed into a htrong and big party, 
increasing in power year after year. Tba 

conditions that will be present when this 
world war ends will permit of further 
advances and influences leading up to 
final victory. 



Critical Moments 

By L. Slonimi»ki 



In Wjstnek Europe (The News of Eu- 
rope) for July L. Slonimski, one of Rua- 
aia'a most widely read authoritiea on in- 
Umational prohtema, puhliah«§ an aniieU 
MiUUd " Critical Momenta," in which he 
considers the attUutU of the AUiee to 
(j'ennany. 

IT is quite clear that the war was de- 
liberately prepared by the German 

leaders, and that (lormany has been 
&nd is still in the exceptional position of 
occupying herself at once with culture 
and with armament. 

What other countries considered an in- 
evitable evil, forced on them by interna- 
tional relationships, Germany considered 
as a very important problem, an object 
of great anxiety, whose interest lay in it- 
self. The other countries did not notice 
sufficiently what was going on in Ger- 
many, her militaristic tendencies, and 
how for forty years she was perfecting 
an organization equipped with the most 
modem and scientific arms known to 
warfare. 

Other nations were forced to arm, but 
Germany alone aimed for the active pre- 
paredness that would permit her to at- 
tack her neighbors at any moment. This 
was something the other powers of Eu- 
rope did not expect. They considered 
German militarism as something ex- 
traordinary, indeed, but to be disposed of 
by the matter of fact explanation of tra- 
ditional custom. But what was looked on 
as part of a political system developed, 
to the surprise of the rest of Europe, into 
a system of war. The spectacle of Ger- 
many's preparediiess was the first lesson 



of the war. We found out then what 
Germany, armed for attack where others 
were armed for defense, had accom- 
plished without one of her neighbors be- 
ing aware of it. It is only now that we 
realize that it was for the purposes of 
her Generals that Prussia expended 480,- 
000,000 marks on her railways in 1912. 

The most notable feature of Germany's 
preparedness, however, was her produc- 
tion of arms ami ammunition. In tills 
die had no rival among all the otimr na- 
tions, and it is now our task to catch up 
with her on her own lines. With suffi- 
cient stores of ammunition in the hands 
of tiie Allies, the war would quieUy be 
transferred from their territory to that 
of their enemy — and ended there. 

Germany set aside her people's money 
before tiie war, and stored up her ami- 
munition before the war. The Allies 
have to answer their questions of finance 
and armament with the war actually in 
progr ess t heir success will depend en- 
tirely on the effort they can put fortli to 
arrange these essential matters under re- 
doubled difficulties. 

At the beginning of tiie war tiie im^ 
portance of these material problems was 
not sufficiently realized. The press was 
mainly occupied with analyzing and ex- 
amining the ethical causes of Europe's 
unexpected Catastrophe. On this account 
the discussions of foreign and Russian 
writers concluded with the idea that the 
Allies would win through the strength of 
their righteousness. • • • 

Emil Bodrero, the philosopher, predicts 
the fall of Germany on historical 
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founds. " Germany is doomed bor.-uiso 
her mission in the history of civilization 
is ended. The quota of her great servkea 
to humanity having been completed, she 
must yield her place to others. Not only 
militarism will perish, but the entire era 
will take on a new aspect— the down- 
trodden masses replacing the men who 
hold the power in our civilization today. 
From this broader viewpoint, then, let us 



not desire the downfall of Germany, re- 
membering that to the minds of her pa- 
triots the work of England and Franoe is 
as much ended as we fhink hers is." 
Each nation naturally exaggerates its 
ethical superiority over the others. We 
are no exception to tlie rale, and one of 
our grreat problems for the future must 
be the abolition of narrow-minded nation- 
alism. 



Warsaw and Kovno 

Bj K« Shtmislunro 



An an example of the type of war cor- 
respondence published in Russia, we give 
on txtraet from on orMefe ta Now 82 of 
N«V9, (The Field,) a weekly of Petro- 

grad. K. Shumskavo, the author, is 
Neva's special representative at the front. 

AS is well known, the fortress of War- 
saw was vacated almost immedi- 
ately after the Japanese war, and 
to have defended the old fortress at pres- 
ent would have been utterly disadvanta- 
geoos for us. 

When the enemy reached a point seven 
versts from Warsaw he began to bom- 
bard the city. Prince Luitpold of Bava- 
ria commanded the German forces. On 
our side a decision was quickly reached 
that it would be better not to defend the 
capital than to suffer the damage it 
would incur ftem prolonged shelling. 

So the evacuation of Warsaw was be- 
gun. The departure of our troops was 
extremely difficult, as the northern Ger- 
man army was hurrying down firem 
Lomsha and Ostrow. The southern army, 
headed by Mackensen, rushed on to Brest. 
Our rear guard fought stubbornly 
against enemies attacking from both 
north and south. Meanwhile a new line 
of defense was calmly being formed be- 
tween the Niemen and tiie Bug, with two 
strong supporting points on the wings. 
Brest on the left whig and Kcmio on the 
right wing. 

When Hie enemy pressed on toward 
the new line to surround the Kovno re- 
gion, be met with vigorous resistance and 



was stopped. It then became evident that 
Germany's one means of succeeding waa 
to storm Kovno itsdf. The adventure 
was a serious one, for Kovno is • fortress 
of the first class, and the number of 
lives it cost the Germans was enormous. 
Nerverthsleas they did take the chain of 
forta surroundinf^ Kovno, though the 
weakeninpr of their field armies which 
this necessitated was attended with grave 
eonseqomees for them. It is evident tiiat 
the wider the circle of forts the more 
troops must be sent to surround them. 
Hence a violent effort was made by the 
enemy at Kovno to narrow the ring, as he 
was continuously subjected to attacks 
from Novo Georgievsk and Brest 

A few words will make clear the rea- 
son for Oe final abandonment of the 
fortress of Kovno. If the commander 

cannot preserve the forts from destrric- 
tion, it is more reasonable to preserve the 
garrison at least for the field army, and 
not allow a siege in whldi the garrison 
might be lost, as in the case of Przemysl, 
where 170,000 Austrians were forced to 
capitulate. 

A fort has to hold out at least tUl flie 
return of the field army. When the lat- 
ter shows no sign of approaching in time, 
and the fort is hound to fUl, strategy de- 
mands the evacuation of the fortress and 
the garrison retreats. In general, one of 
the questions which modem military art 
has to consider most careftilly is timt of 
continuing the defense of a fortress or of 
withdrawing its garrisoB ia tioMw 
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"The Balkan Bag" 



Th9 diffieultif of getting artielea tfcoio- 

ing the true state of feeling among Rus- 
nianfi is caused by the censorship of the 
Russian pre88, which goes to lengths of 
r«fmtUm and to aeveritg of jmnwhment 
tittAmott'n in any other count ii/. We ar- 
eordingly give an article published by the 
Nowe Mere, (New World,) one of the 
«Mtl important Rugnian joumala of 
America. " The Tialhnn Hug" fs an edi- 
torial which appeared on Oct. 9, 1915. 

NOT long ago a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Social Democrats 
of all the Balkan States was held 
in Bucharest. In brotherly agreement, 
though debating with great animation, 
they defined the best plan for develop- 
ment among their nations. Among the 
Balkan peoplee, tii«y affirmed, there is bo 
«imity. They have no reason for war 
among themRelves, except those furnished 
them by the treacherous politics of the 
dasses who try to make the Governments 
extend their boundaries over the land of 
their neighbors. And even this only oc- 
curs through the submission of the Bal- 
kans to tim shameful yoke of tiio great 
European plunderers. This is the true 
voice of the conscious proletarians of the 
Balkan States. 



Bulgaria betrayed unhappy Serbia 

with hellish cold bloodedness. But at the 
same time she betrayed her own national 
weakness: the inab&ity to resist the 
greedy appetite of the great plunderers. 
The Balkan Social Democrats had that in 
mind when they said that the politics of 
the dominating dasses was treacherous. 
Did the Bulgarian Nation do this? Does 
it sympathize with the politics of trea- 
son? Once for all — no. The power of 
the King and that of the reigning party 
of the capitalists are responsible. It is 
quite consistent for the desires of the 
capitalists of Bulgaria, making for eco- 
nomic superiority, to be so in harmony 
with the plans of King Ferdinand, who 
dreams of ruling the Balkan Peninsula. 
The small nations will not be able to re- 
sist their destruction, as the selfish aims 
of the dominating classes separate them 
into hostile camps. It is the rivalry of 
these nations (which should be allies) 
which throws tiiem together like eato in 
a bag — to destroy one another. 

In this darkness there is only one pos- 
sible ray of light: proletarian self-con- 
seiousnoss. Between the porseeuted, bo> 
tween victims, there can be no enmity. 
The proletarians of the Balkans said so 
on the very eve of the war. 



The Opponents' Losses and Gains 



In an article on " High Finance and 
a Pr«maturo Peace,** appearing in The 

Nineteenth Century and After fOT S«p- 
tember, Edgar Crammond says: 
AT the end of twelve months of war 
the central powers find lliem- 
selves ill the following position: 
(a) They have occupied TO.OOO square 
miles of enemy territory. 

(li) They have <aptiii.<l T.otio to S.OOO 
£unB and 2,000 to a.uio inuchlne guns. 

(c) They claim to have captured 1.- 
iBB,€00 prlaonara of war. Cin all prob- 
ability a KTsat number of civilians nre 
liKhiiUd In thin total ) 

(d) They have inflicted losses upon the 



cntmy aKKi"' t''ii inp about 5,S(X),000 men, 
including prlsinn rs of war. 
On the other hand, the Central Powers 

(a) Have lont in ]<ined, wounded, and 
prinoru-rs at least .".7iNi,(»0(» uwn. 

(b) They have lost the greater part of 
their Colonial Empire acvrcgatliig 1,- 
000.000 square mllce. 

<c) They have lost their entire Overseas 

cornmcrce. 

We know the distress and agony of 
mind caused in our own immediate 
circles by the death and maiming ef our 

loved ones. We also know that the 
British losses up to July 18 aggregated 
329,895. Allowing for the difference 
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between the population of the German that her supplies of certain indispens- 

Empire and that of the United King- able war materials are running out. 

dom with tlw Overseas Dominions, the Her reserves of men of military age are 

German losses are about eight times as also within sight of exhaustion. When 

large as the British. It is impossible the facts of the situation are realized 

to believe that these frightful losses are by the great mass of the German people 

not havinir * terrifying effeet upon the the whole eoonomic fabric, which is based 

mind of the German people. They are Upon belief in the success of German arms, 

learning in blood and in tears that war will collapse, the war spirit of the Ger- 

18 bad business. In addition to the loss man people will be broken, and there will 

of 8,000,000 men and the destmetion of be an economic upheaval in Germany sndi 

her Colonial Empire Germany has pretty as the world has never witnessed, 

well used up the war material accumu- The rulers of Germany are not fools, 

lated during the past forty years. She Thej recognize the danger oi her posi- 

has added already £1,000,000,000 to her tioo. They are past masters of the 

national debt. She has aroused against game of " bluff," and they are trying to 

her the active and abiding hatred, so " bluff " the world. They know that it 

far as this genoratioa is concerned, of wonld be against Uie interest of High 

nearly one-third of the people of the Finance " that Germany should be 

world. This hatred is certain to find crushed, because many profitable chan- 

expression in the restriction of future nels of intercourse between the different 

trade with Germany. Above all, the conntries of the world would be elim- 

cantral powers, after making all these inated. For these reasons I am convinced 

sacrifices and incurring such frightful that " High Finance " will exert all its 

losses, have not been able to obtain a influence to prevent Germany from be- 

decision in any theatre of the war, and ing completely crashed, 

they find ringed anmnd thdr frontiers In order to show the suffering and 

many millions more armed men and destruction which Prussian militarism 

better equipped men than they had to has already brought upon the world I 

contend with at the end of the first have prepared the two following tables, 

month of the war. The first shows the estimated number 

The prolongation of the war throuprh of killed, wounded, and missing, includ- 

another Winter will destroy Prussian ing prisoners, in the first twelve months 

militarism.- Germany's supplies of raw of the war, and the second table shows 

materials for her manufactures are ap- the losses and destruction in terma of 

proaching exhaustion at the same time money during the same period: 

ALLIED POWERS. 

Missinff and 

Power. Killed. Wounded. Priaonera. TotaL 

Rumia eoo.ooo i.eoo.ooo 1.000,000 3,500,000 

•Franco 4<h».(¥io too.ckki 1,400^000 

tGreat Britain «Rt,7i:; lir./.nK m.i^H 820.ffl5 

HelRlum 47,<MJO 100.000 40,000 247,000 

8«rbla (M,0U0 112.000 40.000 210.000 

lUljr 60,000 

Total for AUlcs 1,4(40,713 2,768,994 1.443,188 S,7&2,8SX» 

CENTRAL POWimS. 

MiHsins and 

Power. Killed. Wounded. Prlaoru-rs. Total. 

Oermany 900,000 l.s<t»),iN(() 40<),(>n» 3,100,()iNl 

AlHtria-Huosaiy 000,000 1.100,000 800,000 2.800,000 

Tttriiejr M,000 100,000 80.000 179,000 

Total 1.548.000 3,<X>0,<J<W 1,2:m.O>jO 5,770.000 

Grand total a.(l2«.713 5,708,804 2,073,188 U,928,8UG 

*Fisures baaed on official appeal of the French HelleC Society. 
tOffldal flfures, ineludlaa navy lists, Aug. 22, 1014-^uly 18, UU. 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT COST OF WAR JULY .tl, 1!>H, TO JULY .11, 
<In tbounncl.M of pounds. OOOi omittnl.) 
Direct 
Kxpendlture 

of Oovrrn- 

Power. merit. 

Belgtam c.u\.r^>t> 

Prance 5«'t.s.<.Miu 

Russia (mo.OOO 

Italy aaajooo 

Brltlali Bmpire 700,000 



Total £2.15R.-i00 

AtiBtrla-Hunsary .'mU.ooO 

Germany l.ueo,O0O 



Total n.588.000 





CapiUlised 


LOM of 




Destruc- 


Value of 


Production 




tion of 


Loss of 


and Other 




Proi-erty. 


Human Life. 


Losses. 


Total. 




{-WI.OOO 


£2<Kt.<iOO 


£."2«,»)0 


JM),<IU0 


348.000 


025.000 


1,701.«00 


100.000 


401.000 


400.000 


1.&04.00O 






200.000 






.mo.oiio 


2SO.0O0 










£3,435,400 


100.000 


4:u.000 




i.tvr,«oo 




l.OU.OOO 


740.000 


2.T80.00O 


£100.000 


ll,44f).<KW) 


f1,P.4<>,(t<ii» 


t4.477,<"(X> 


£610.000 


CMM1.000 


£3,015.000 


0.W2.4OO 



Qiaad total, boOi g!nmiM..i..£3.T46.400 
•Vid0 wcr on *' The Coat of War " read before the Royal SUtleUcal Society, MaKh 17. 



1915. 

In twelve months Prussian militarism 
has cansed the death or maiminir of 
nearly 9,000,000 of men and the tU-struc- 
tlon of about £10,000,000,000 ($50,000,- 
000,000) of the world's wealth. If Ger- 
main had bean the winner of this war 
she wonld have known how to make the 
losers pay. The question which it is 
very modi in the power of the British 
people to decide is whether Gernwny ia 
to be punished or whether she is to be 
allowed to escape the penalty of her 
crime against the world because her pun- 
iahnmnt cannot be aecompliBhed withoat 
inflicting farther enormous losses upon 



certain great financial interests. It is 
onr duty to sweep aside all inflnenees 
and considerations which stand in the 
way of the destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism. At an immense cost we have 
transformed our industrial organisation 
from a commercial basis to a war basis, 
and we arc only ju.st beK-inninpr to reap 
the full benefit of this tremendous effort. 

Our greatest danger now is that wa 
may allow ourselves to be "blnlfad'' 
into a premature and inconclusive peace. 
We hold the winning position, and all 
we have to do is to stwid fast with onr 
alUcs. 



A Year of War^s Emotions 

By Simeon Strunsky 

(From Th» Atlantic Monthly for October.) 



IF I were to attempt anj-ihinj? like a 
formal account of the first year of 
the war, the subject would naturally 
fall apart into campaigns and ** pitases," 
bounded by dates of day and month more 
or less precise. It would be the cam- 
paign in the west and the campaign in 
the east, the war in Belgium, the in- 
vasion of France, the battle of the Marne, 
the Russians in East Prussia, the Rus- 
sians in Galicia, the Germans before 
Warsaw, the Germans across the Vistula, 
and so on. in orderly textbook fashion. 
But when 1 think back upon the past 



months as a man and not as a war expert, 
the chronicle does not present itself as a 
succession of events and phases, but as a 

succession of moods and states of mind. 
The record I most clearly visualize is less 
of what was going on in £uroj)e than of 
what was going on in me, and millions 
like myself, in reaction to the news from 
the battlefields and the capitals. It is a 
record of what people in this neutral 
country thought and talked about, the 
fluctuation of their hopes and fears, their 
pities and indignations, their speculations 
of the world-issues at stake, and their 
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wagers as to whether the war would end 
before November, 1916. For a review of 
tills Uiid, maps and charts, nanss and 
datsB, are of litUs bslp, though the con- 
ersls event and time underlie, of course, 
iffaat may be called the psychic chronicle 
of tin war. Sveh a psychic record, too, 
falls apart into phases and movements, 
but they are not always chronologkaUy 
definable. 

Th« first of the mental periods we 
lived t hro ngh was the period of Belgian 
achievement as distinguished from the 
period of Belgian suffering. To the ex- 
tent tiiat chronology can boand a psy- 
chological state this phase ran for somo- 
thing like four weeks, from the first gun 
at Li^ge to Cambrai and St. Quentin. It 
was a tisM whsit nm^ hearts glowed 
with tiw vision of righteousness ap- 
parently prevailing against might, and 
of the unconquerable soul of man. Dur- 
ing Hio first three weeks of August, it 
seemed as if David and Goliath had re- 
turned and the colossus of Europe had 
been shattered by a pigmy. • • • 

There followed a period of severe psy- 
ehk reaction which I thinic of as the Say- 
villa or von Kluck period. After four 
weeks of isolation, Germany waii in touch 
with her wireless towers on Long Island, 
and the first news she gave to the world 
was that force, after all, was having its 
own way against righteousness. Already 
wa know tiiat Bruasds had fallen, but 
that, ws said, was largdy for strategic 
reasons, or, at worst, becau.se of a delay 
in the approach of French and British 
reinforcements. We had soma hint, too, 
that the French were not doittg SS wdl 
as they should have done, measured by 
Belgium's showing, but we were not yet 
adept in translating the ofllcial language 
of the dispatches, with their vague re- 
groupings and retirements and their con- 
fused geography. 

Then, in the last days of August, Ger- 
sumy, by way of SayvOlo, anuvunces 

victory on every hand — victory in Alsace, 
in Lorraine, in Belgian Luxemburg, vic- 
tory at Charieroi, and at Mons. The 
iron ring is drawing tight around Franca, 
and von Kluck shoots up in the headlines. 
For two weeks after that the world re- 



echoes to the iron-shod tramp of von 
Kluck. The Uhlan of the early Belgian 
period retires into the badcgronnd and 
the invincible right wing SWSSps On to- 
ward Paris. • • * 

I think of the period which followed as 
the TiBMM«ainst-Gennany period. By 
this time people were aware that the 
work of von Moltke and Bismarck was 
not undone, that the German Army was 
what forty-five years of preparatkm 
should have made it, that the Germans 
were apparently winning. Only they 
were not winning fast enough. Tbneran 
against the Kaiser, and we spoke of the 
Russian steam-roller. The Russian steam- 
roller came to grief in the mud of the 
Masurian Lalcss; and, after a painful 
process of extrication, started lumbering 
back to the Niemen. But just then came 
the battle of the Ma me, and in a trice 
we were again portioning out tiio Ger- 
man Empire and exiling the Kaiser to 
St. Helena. The formal history of the 
war may yet show that at the Ma me the 
German caose fafled deflnitelT, and that 
the swift rebound of spirits that followed 
the " strategic withdrawal " of the Ger- 
man right wing was justified. * * • 

Up to the fall of Antwerp ws had not 
lost our faith in the human quality as 
against the Krupp quality. Those were 
the days of Joffre and Sir John French 
and the beginning of the four weeks' race 
between Joffre and the Germans for Ant- 
werp and the shores of the North Sea. 
Like a child stringing beads JolfM strong 
territorial battalions and cavalry bri- 
gades in a chain that seemed destined to 
reach the Belgian fortress before the 
heavy German guns. 

But the German guns won tlia race, 
and for months after that we were under 
the shadow of the 42-centimeter. Ger- 
man generalship had been o ut w itt e d , bat 
Gorman brute strength was in the as- 
cendant. Sixteen-inch guns, caterpillar 
wheels, motor traction, we saw little elsa. . 
Jnst as during mebilisatiott days the 
imaginative correspondents saw endless 
lines of troop trains pouring across 
Cologne bridge or shunted back to East 
Prassia, so now tiioy foMo w s d the itinor- 
ary of the Krupp howiteers. Where the 
guns came they would conqoer. How 
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soon would the Germans have them be- 
fore Verdun? • • • 

Whfle Kitchener was gathering his 
millions for the Sprinf? drive and the 
armies lay watchful but inert in the 
ditches, fhe deadlock gave us leisure for 
a eamiwign which I believe has impresaed 
itself on the mind of the world more 
vividly than the strategy and casualties 
of Galicia and Flanders, and which to a 
great many of us will be the real war 
years after dates and names have sunk 
into obscurity. Who now can place Liao- 
yang and Mukden witiiin their month or 
even the year? Who was Kodama? Who 
was Nodzu? Who, to answer instantan- 
eously, was Kuroki? But we still remem- 
ber Samurai and Bushido, Japanese loy- 
alty and superstition, hara-kiri. Emperor 
worship. Elder Statesmen. So in the 
pre sen t war what will be longest remem- 
bered, I dare say, are not the battles and 
campaigns, but the passions far behind 
the battle line. While Kitchener waa 
drilling his men tiiere raged the Battle of 
the Multi-colored Books — white books, 
yellow books, oranjre bocks, blue Iwoks, 
green books, red books — these being the 
Truth as revealed to the Foreign OfRoes 
of the various nations. * * * 

Simultaneously with the battle of the 
books there raged the battle of the pro- 
fessors and the poets. In this Kultur 
campaign the Germans displayed their 
characteristic organization, discipline, 
and determination, but on the whole it 
was a defensive flgfat. Tlie assault was 
delivered by the Allies. It was they who 
began the attack on Kultur after Lou- 
vain, and Professors Ostwald, Haeckel, 
attadced. The allied bombantanent was 
attacked. The Allied bombardment was 
first directed against Fort Bernhardi, as 
I have shown in a former artida. When 
that position was in a fair way of being 
demolished and the paper editions of 
Bernhardi, as I have pointed out, were 
selling as low as 10 cents, the allied fire 
was trained against Fort Treitschke. 
The (Jermans in Fort Treitschke held out 
rather well, but the Allies masked that 
Strong position and concentrated the fire 
of their batteries on Fort Nietzsche. 
That position is still under siege. * * ♦ 

Jt was sapping tactics that were chiefly 



brought into play by the Allies in the bat- 
tle of Kultur. The entire German posi- 
tion was undennined. ** Let us see," said 

the allied scientists, professors, his- 
torians, scholars, " what are the real 
claims of these German professors, tech- 
nicians, text-editors, dictionary-makers* 
and coal-tar specialists, whose authority 
we have hitherto acknowledged without 
question, and whose example we have 
humbly tried to imitate.** And it at once 
appeared that German science and learn- 
ing, was a Kultur of mediocrity, a middle- 
man, pMVsitic, sweat-and-grub Kultur* 
which made its profits by working over 
the tailings thrown up by the pioneer 
ddvera of other nations, which rushed 
in its disciplined Teuton hordes only 
where some prent alien had shown the 
way, which originated little and borrowed 
everywhere. The tvXL of the great dis- 
coverers and inventors was called, and 
nearly every time it appeared that it was 
an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or an 
Italian, or even a Russian, to whom we 
owed tlie basic ideas of progress. All of 
German progress was coal-tarred with 
the same brush of imitation. Bacon, 
Harvey, Newton, Descartes, Lavoister, 
Faraday, Pasteur, Becquerel, Benedetto 
Croce, Mendeleef, were found to be the 
real foundation of German great- 
ness. • • • 

As I write, phase after phase of the 
great conflict suggests itself, almost 
without end, and always they are 
phases of emotion, phases of mind* 
attitudes* hopes, fears, exultation, de- 
pression. There was the period when 
Germany was to be starved into sur- 
render, and tiie period when Eng- 
land's empire was on the vergre of ruin. 
There were months when neutrality held 
us abeorbed, the neutrality of Rumania* 
of tlie Balkans, of Italy, of the Balkans 
again, of Rumania once more. There 
were the days when we lay under the 
pall of the Lusitania, as dry-wrung of 
emotions as no event to come can con- 
ceivably leave us; it will not yet bear 
thinking about or writing about. There 
is the phase which is dominant at this 
moment of writing — Hm munition 
phase. * * * 

But there is one psychic phase of the 
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war which rose tp consciousness after the 
fint WMks, which maintained it« poign- 
ancy throughout the vicissitudes of 
months, and which, thouph not so often 
talked about now or written about, needs 
only be mentioned to reaMert its grip 
on our hearts. This is the sorrow of 
Belgium. Though the end of the war 
may bring about the reconstruction of 
Europe, though empires may fall and 
nations lose their existence, the great 
chapter in the chronicle as it will present 
itself to the men of the future will be the 
story of how BeSgiom salTered. After a 
year of war, and 10,000.000 men in the 
casualty lists, and dramatic swayings of 
the battle line across ruined countrysides 
— Flanders, Galicia, the blood-soaked 
plains of Champagne; after Zeppelin 
and submarine, yes, even after the Lusi- 
tania, which to so many of ns came as a 
lurid precipitant of doubts and opinions, 
one need only mention Louvain to find 
the emotional centre of this dreadful 
year. The treaty of peace may perhaps 
bring abeot a dearinc of Judvnent on 
all other • questions, an agreement of 
minds, a dissipation of misunderstand- 
ings. Peace will come presumably on 
the basis of give and take. But tbnu is 



one clause on which there can be no com- 
promise between the Gwman mind and 
the mind of tiM world, and that is Bel> 

gium. 

What many of us have said about the 
Ifanitations of Gemuui imagination may 

be wrong. But the behavior of the Ger- 
man mind with regard to Belgium is 
something which can never be disposed 
of in any reconciliation. We may put 
aside and forget the one mad act in a 
clean life, the one puerile weakness in a 
great mind. The invasion of Belgium 
might be such an act of aberration if it 
were not for the persistent German 
apology for the treatment of Belgium. 
Only it is not apology: it is a sort of 
puzzled wonder on the part of Germany 
why the world should feel as it did, as it 
does, about the sufferings of a nation. 
The invasion of Belgium and the violatod 
scrap of paper might have been forgottsn 
and forgiven, but Germany's persistent 
plaint that she has been misunderstood 
about Louvain, misunderstood about 
francs-tireurs, about ransoms of cities, 
cannot be forgotten. If by this time the 
German mind cannot understand the 
world's feeling about Belgium, it never 
wHL 



Areas Conquered by the Germans 



An Af^s^ociated Prrsf^ dtf^j/atrh from Wash 'nu;tov f^cjif, 22, 1015. snid : 

A German estimate of the physical results of the first year of the European 
war was received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce today, in 
a report from the American Association of Commerce and Trade of Berluu 
The report said: 

" It is of interest at the close of the first war year to record the amount of 
hostile territory occupied by the lielligerenta. In regard to prisoners taken only 
German data are available. The territory occupied by the Allies consists of: In 

Calicia, 3,861 square miles; in Alsace-Lorraine, 4(i,'" square miles; a total of 
4,2(>6 square miles. This territory is about the size of the State of Connecticut. 

'*The territory occupied by the central powers consists of: In Betgium, 

11,197 square miles; in Frnncc, S.108 square miles; in Russia, 50,197 square 
miles; a total of 69,502 square miles. This territory is about the size of the 
State of Missouri and about one-third the size of the German Empire.** 

The estimate fixed the number of prisoners taken by the central powers at 
1.694,869, of which 8,790 are officers, and the number of guns captured at 8,000 
field pieces and 8,000 machine guns. 
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The Spirit of Russia 

By M. Rodzianko, President of the Russian Imperial 
Duma; P. L. Barck, Russian Minister of Finance, and M. 
Goiemykin, President of the Russian Council of Ministers 

The nltiolnea atfdrewes nmd« M the last convention of the Imperial Russian Duma were 
tramlated In The London Times of Sept. 18, 1915. Referrins to tbam cdlunialljr. The Ltondon 

Times «nld: " All thc8e utterances recognise the difficulties with which Rtusia Is faced In her 

hour iif uiirfinc (rl:il . all |).i> Iniii liinu iii.l wi U -ea rtn'il Irilmto to th<' nolile .self-SiU-rificf of 
the armies and flee'.H of Ihv Vzar . all broatlie tlie natnt- quii't Mpirit of confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of his armi*. More particularly we would direct attention to the speech of the 
Preaidevt of the I>uma, M. Kodilanko, which should be read and pondered by all who wish 
to understand the spirit of the Russian people. The war. which has Inspired many ntrttio ut- 
terances from the statesmen of llie allivd natinns, lias pr > iih . ,1 none more lofty than this. 
Ah a masterpiece of unstudied elonuence, ni)l even the niUfjic uratory of M. Vivian! has sur- 
passe<i it. Rut it is more to us than a ^reat emotional appeal to the members of the Duma, 
and through them to all the subjects of the Csar, whom they repreaaat. It la more than a 
messase of serene confidence to us and to our other aUles. It Is a manifestation, a le- 
vcallnB of the Innermost heart of Rus.sla, an unfoldlnp of the psychology of the people, in 
which all who have understandinK may read the reji sons —tho.se Qualities of heart and liead 
which led to the discomfiture of Naitoleon. and that long line i>f t.\ rant8 before him, who 
sought to enslave a great, free people, and which will as surely lead to the evertbraw of 
the Kalaar and bia graiidloaa acihemes of conqtiest." 

Russians Heart 

Bv M. Rodzianko 
Pteaident of the Imperial Duma 



Op0mit0 the JmptrUU Duma on Aug, 

1, 1915, M. Rodzianko made thi.t address: 
Members of the Imperial Duma! 

TODAY has passed a year of most 
sanguinary war, replete with 
arduous sacrifices. The bloody 
conflict of the nations has not 
yet ceased and nobody yet can know 
wliwi it win eeaae. This war is onpireoe- 
dented in difficulties and sacrifices, but 
the preater the danger the greater grows 
our determination to carry it to the only 
possible eondaskni— our deeistvo vietorj 
over the foe. For the solution of this 
problem is now demanded from the entire 
country the utmost exertion of strength 
and complete unity. 

In the.se days of unrest and danger 
our great Emperor, meeting this entire 
national need half way and wishing to 
listen to the voice of the Russian land, 
has commanded the Imperial Duma to 
be convened, with firm faith in the in- 
sadiMistlble strength of BnasiA. His 



Majesty expects from Government and 

public institutions, from Russian indus- 
try, and from all the loyal sons of our 
native land, without distinction of views 
and position, united harmonious labor 
for the needs of our valiant army. On 
this sole all-national problem, as writ- 
ten in the Imperial Rescript, must here- 
after be ooneentrated all the thoogfate of 
a Russia united and invincible in its 
unity. In the comolete and clear under- 
standing of the profound meaning of 
this great imperial smnmons, the Im- 
perial Duma embarks upon tta responsl* . 
bie labors. 

To the reconstructed Government you 
will speak your truthful word, which 
will be indispensable for the elucida- 
tion of the facts, and all our debates, 
perhaps oven stormy ones, will lead to a 
salutary end — ^tiie dindnation of difff> 
culties that have arisen. And in our 
most heated discussions I am sure we 
shall not forget that there on the field 
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of battle, the living sword of our native 
landt BMiwdng the foe and humble be- 
fore God, in all its majestic tranquillity 
stands the Russian Army, harmonious, 
strong in will and spirit, and that it will 
not permit the Russian soil to be de- 
filed. Our brave fleet will not yield to 
it in this. Let our antagonists know of 
this and let thtm not console themsdvee 
with transitory successes. For an en- 
tire year, without leaving the battle line, 
the rain of shells and the hail of bullets, 
tiie army has i»roudly borne aloft the 
sacred Russian standard, and with ita 
blood is defending the honor of our 
native land under the onslaught of the 
foe. Stand fast* oor dear warriors, for 
the faith, the Czar, and holy native land, 
and let our prayers and blessings be with 
you. The crafty and heartless foe well 
appreciated your^ nuiirlit and power and, 
now directing the principal portion of his 
hosts against us, knows no bounds to his 
rialicious inventiveness in the means of 
destruction. But you have not been in- 
timidated by these infernal efforts, and 
more than once already have given bril- 
liant proof of this. Profound rever- 
ence to yon, our own brave warriors! 

Greetings also to you on today's anni- 
versary of the war, our faithful allies! 
Twelve months of war have stDI more 
closely consolidated our friendship and 
strengthened our trust and mutual un- 
derstanding. We send the salute of the 
Rossian land alio to ear new ally, the 
heroic Italian pecqile. May success and 
plory accompany them in the field of 
buttle and may their standards be 
crowned with the unfading laurels of 
victory ! 

It is also our duty to send words of 
sympathy and consolation to our brother 
Ptolea, who have received to a consider- 
ably greater degree than the inhabitants 
of other regions the blows of the cruel 
foe. Deprived of their dwellings, ruined 
and reduced to beggary, remaining true 
to their great Mother Russia, with re- 
doubled energy they are helping our 
valiant troops wherever they can. It is 
our duty, gentlemen of the Duma, to note 
this civic valor and to trll our brothers in 
blood that the shocks and horrors of the 
war borne in firatemal unity have united 



us strongly together and tiiat we shall 
hdlp the Government in every way in 
those measures which shall make them 
forget the grief and suffering undergone. 

Tlie war through vrhich we are pass- 
ing is no longer a duel of armies, but 
imperatively calls for the participation 
therein of all our people. And in their 
common endeavor and harmonious, unl> 
ted organised labor Uea the pledge of 
the success of our troops over the inso- 
lent foe. Holy Russia has lived all this 
year with a single desire— the desire for 
a living and indissoluble tie with the 
army which has drawn fiery inspiration 
therefrom. The work of our public 
efforts for the past year, intense but 
restricted within certain bounds, was 
favored with notable appreciation from 
the summit of the throne, and if these 
labors have actually Hghtened our 
army's difficult task of conflict with a 
cruel antagonist, then it must be said 
here with pride and a feeling of pro- 
found satisfaction that for this difficult 
and respon.sible time the public forces 
of Russia have indited a splendid page 
in the history of their national existence. 
But these, their efforts and labors in- 
spired with love for native land, are 
still far from sufficient. The needs of 
the war are constantly growing, and 
from the summit of the throne has re- 
sounded afresh the summons to in- 
creased labors and new sacrifices. Our 
duty, sparing neither strength nor time 
nor means, is to set to work without 
delay. Let each one give his labor into 
the treasury of popular might. Let 
those who are ridi, let those who are 
able, contribute to the welfare of the 
whole country. Both the army and the 
navy are setting us all an example of 
dauntless fulfillment duty; they have 
accomplished all that was in human 
power; our turn has now arrived and 
the now united public strength, working 
ceaselemly, I am sure can supply the 
army with all that is necessary for its 
further martial exploits. But for the 
success of these responsible public la- 
bors, in addition to the benevolent atti- 
tude of individuals, placed at the he?>d 
of departments, a change of the spirit 
itself and the administration of the fx« 
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isting system is necessary. I firmly 
believe, gentlemen of die ImperinI 

Duma* that at the present arduous time 
the reconstituted Government will not 
hesitate to place at the basis of its 
activity a trustful and responsive atti- 
tude toward the demands of public 
forces, summoning them thereby to com- 
mon harmonious labor for the glory and 
happiness of Russia. 

Gentlemen of the Imperial Duma! 
Such are the great tasks which have 
risen up before ns in their full stature. 
Do not forget that upon the issue of our 
labors for the assistance of the army 
depends the greatness of independent, ab- 
solute, and resuscitated Russia, wMLe in 
the event of their failure, both grief and 
humiliation may threaten her. But no, 
oar great Mother Russia will never be 
tile slave of anybody! Russia will fight 

till the last, till the complete downfall of 
the contemptible foe. The foe will be 
defeated, and until then there cannot be 
pffgfig Gentlenmif watigiial rep ire B e n t>» 



tives, at this great and terrible hour of 
trial we here must display the mighty 

national spirit in all its greatness. The 
country is awaiting a reply from you. 
Away with unnecessary doubts! We 
must fight to the end and to the last 
soldier capable of bearing arms. We 
must be strong in profound faith in the 
mighty Russian warrior. 

We trust in thee. Holy in thy 

inexhaustible spiritual resources, and let 
this encouraging voice of the entire Rus- 
sian soil penetrate thither into tiie glo- 
rious Russian Army and into the midst 
of the pallant fleet, and let our glorious 
defenders, the army and navy, know that 
Russia, harmonious, united in one with 
her army, burning with a single wish and 
a sinple thought, will oppose to the hos- 
tile attack the steel breasts of her sons. 

Gentlemen of the Imperial Domal 
Here among us are present the hero 
leader of this war, the valiant, revered 
by all, Adjt. Gen. Buszky, and many 



. The Trials of the War 

.By M. Goremykin 
President of the Russian Imperial CouncU of Ministen 



At the sitting of the Imperial Runainn 
Duma on Aug. 1, 1915. M. Goremykin de- 
livered the following address: 

GENTLEMEN of the Imperial 
Duma, his bnperial Majesty has 
graciously commanded me to ap- 
pear before you in his name with 
g r eetin gs and the wish for the complete 
success of your forthcoming responsible 
and important legislative labors for the 
welfare of our deeply-loved Russia. 

At the»€ woTdt tke memben of the Im- 
perial Dumn rose in their neata and the 
strains of the natitmal hymn filled the 
halL 

Oh th0 pnpoeal of the Ptetident, the 

Imperial Duma iinanimofufhj rcftolrrd fn 
send his Imperial Majesty a telegram 
with the expression of ite loyal feeling. 
The President of the CouneU of Ml»- 

isfem rovft'mirrf : 
The day of the renewal of your labors 



coincides with the anniversary of our 
declaration of war. On the occasion of 
the prorogation of the labors of the Im- 
perial Duma, at the begianhig of llio 
year, till November, the Government 
foresaw that in accordance with the 
course of events, the convocation of the 
legislative institutions might prove in- 
dispensable before that date. The time 
for the same has now arrived. The trials 
sent us by the war have torn you from 
;onr service in ttut army, from wotic in 
the Red Cross, public activity in the 
provinces, and, in short, from your 
private affairs. We will look the truth 
squarely in the face and frankly recog- 
nize that the war threatens to be pro- 
tracted and requires ever fresh efforts 
and sacrifices. Having decided without 
any hesitation to make them, the Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, deems it its duty 
and feels the moral need finally to select 
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fhis path in complete accord with the 
tegislativs inatitiitions. This nMd, be- 
sides all otiier grounds, explains ymu 

summons now, in order to inform you of 
the true position of affairs and together 
with you dueidate all methods for the 
speedy subjugation of the foe. 

Since the time of the national war 
(1812) Russia has not undergone such 
days. " A ferocious, bloody, ruinous war, 
* * * ill magnitude of armaments 
and in vicissitudes of circumstances un- 
like any of the wars hitherto known in 
hbtory." These words of the historic 
manifest of Emperor Alexander L might 
relate in their entirety to our own time. 
Then— the year 1812— opened for Rus- 
sia, after unprecedented sliodcs, aUw new 
and unpreccdentedly wide paths to life 
and glory. The subsequent course of the 
]n«8ent war and its end are as yet hid- 
den flrom us, as from the whole world 
NevertheleBS, true to the great past of 
Russia, we gaze into the future with 
tranquil firmness. The present situation 
is only a moment of our history. 

But, besides firmness and tranquillity, 
the course of the war requires from us a 
tremendous, an extraordinary, uplifting 
of the spirit and strength. The war has 
shown that wu iMid faUNlffidently pre- 
pared for it in comparison with our foe. 
Having accumulated, under the treacher- 
ous guise of frienddiip and peace, illimit- 
aMe stores of military equipment, he 
threw himself upon us at the most con- 
venient time for himself m the panoply 
of war technique. Our allies are mighty, 
bnt^ like ourselves, are peace-lovinc: 
powers, who have gone far beyond us 
in the sphere of industrial technique, and 
yet they, too, proved to be taken un- 
awares in this stupendous conflict. The 
complete exertion of the national forces 
is indispensable in order to repulse and 
crush such a foe. That which we have 
hitherto succeeded in doing is insuflR- 
cient Fresh efforts, the efforts of the 
entire people, are necessary, and, in the 
imperial words, the whole country is now 
summoned to intense public labor. To 
your consideration the Government, in 
its turn, will submit only measures 
evoked by the needs of the war. Remain- 
ing legislative proposals, large and small, 
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whose object is the improvement of the 
peaceful conditions of Russian life, are 
temporarily set aside. 

The first of these measures relates to 
the conscription of the opolchenie of the 
second category — a measure adopted by 
alt the belligerent countries, and one 
which, under the existing extraordinary 
circumstances, is only natural. If we 
have not hitherto had recourse thereto, 
this is but an extra proof of how great 
are yet the store? of our human strength. 
The second measure also evoked by the 
war and the endeavor to reinforce us for 
a long struggle relates to the txptauSod 
of the note-issuing powers of the State 
Bank. The third measure has for its 
object to unite in a single instltotion and 
materially to extend the share of tlio 
representatives of the legislative assem- 
blies, public institutions, and Russian in- 
dustry in the business of supplying the 
army with munitions, the guarantee of 
industrial fuel, and the co-ordination of 
measures for the feeding of the army 
and the country. Experiments have been 
made in such enlistment of public forces 
for the task of defense, and have proved 
their vitality and suitability. This has 
moved the Government more extmsively 
and strongly to weld the internal forces 
of the country in the task of guarantee- 
ing the military equipmrat of our army 
and the organisatiim ef our rear. At the 
present time, gentlemen, there is no more 
fruitful task; we must all become worthy 
of our great, h«r«k army. 

Tn this sphere, whidi now forms the 
very heart of State labor, extensive 
activity is assured us hereafter. Even 
heretofore many of us have been giving 
our strength to the service of the army, 
h\it only as separate individuals. Here- 
after the members of the legislative in- 
stitutions, elected and autiiorised by the 
Imperial Council and the Imperial Duma, 
arc s\immoned to constant direct labor 
in the strengthening of defense through 
the equipment of the army, the support 
of industry, measures for dealing with 
the cost of living, i. e., to a business 
constituting the greatest and — for the 
time of wai^ in fact, the sole task of au- 
thority. 

For routine speeches on general poli- 
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tics this is not the time. Work for the 
bettaniMiit of Um pasecfn] oonditkmt of 
Snssian life lies ahead, and it will be 
accomplished with our direct participa- 
tion. I deem it my duty today, however, 
to Tofer only to ono qnestioo which, as 
it were, stands on the boundary between 
the war and our domestic affairs; this is 
the Polish question. Of course, this 
qcostioo also ean bo sottlod in its en- 
tirety only after the war. Poland now 
awaits first of all the emancipation of 
her soil from the heavy German yoke. 
Bat in tfieoe days it is important for 
llie Polish people to know and believe 
that their future orpranization was con- 
clusively and irrevocably predetermined 
by the prodamation of the Generalis- 
simo announced with the imperial con- 
sent durinp the early days of the war. 
The knightly noble, fraternally faithful 
Polish people, steadfastly endoring in 
this war innumerable trials, evoke in 
our hearts the most profound sympathy 
and a tribute of respect which nothing 
can obann** Bit Majesty the Emperor 
has deigned to anthorize me to aaaonnoe 
to you, gentlemen of the Duma, that 
his Majesty has commanded the Council 
of Ministers to draft a bW to confer 
vpon Poland after the war the right of 
free organisation of her national, cul- 
toral, and economic life on principles of 
antonemy, under liie autocratie sceptre 
of the Russian rulers, and with the re- 
tention of a single impenal aotimrity. 



But in the composition of the great 
empire with its many nationalities not 
alone the Poles have dispkyed in this 

year of war and peneral trial loyalty to 
Russia, and in reply thereto pur internal 
policy most be imbued with the prin- 
ciple of impartial and benevolent atten- 
tion to the interests of all true citizens 
of Russia without distinction of race, 
language, and religion. 

Let us then unite in one common labor 
to wfaidi in these days of military 
menace our Autocratic Head summons 
US. Let us all think of one thing — the 
expulsion of the enemy from ear terri- 
tory and his defeat, to the glory of the 
Emperor and Fatherland. And that vic- 
tory sooner or later will be ours the 
Government unfalteringly believes, and 
this belief yon share, as do aQ beyond 
the walls of the Tauris Palace through- 
out the expanse of illimitable Russia. 

The commencement of war operations 
was signalized here within these walla 
by a gennral oattnrst of enlbnsiaam and 
unprecedented nnanimity. The days 
which have now dawned, the Government 
is convinced, will still more closely and 
deeply unite oa alL May lliare be in 
Russia for the entire time of the war no 
parties f?ave one — " the party of war till 
the end " — no program save one— to con- 
quer. From you, gentiemen of the bor 
fterial Duma, history awaits the 
ing voice of the soil of Bossia. 



Russia's Economies 

By P. L. Barck 
Rttuian Mndtter of Ftmmes 



At the aitting of the Duma on Aug. 1 
the Minister of Finance, P. L. Barck, cLe- 
Uverod the f blowing wpeeek: 

THE past year of tiie greatest eonlliet 
of nations in world history clearly 
convinces us that success in this 
struggle rests upon two fundamental 
bases— on tin valor of tiie army and navy, 
lAieh with T^nHm^ttd ttl f-d tninl are de- 



fendinp the honor and destiny of the 
fatherland and of the entire civilised 
world, and on the strsngtii d tiie national 

and State economies necessary for satis- 
fying the diversified material needs of 

each of the belligerent powers. 

These needs include not only the prin- 
cipal and iftiaauj factors of equipment 
and simply of tha army, baft also tim 
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extension of aid to the families of re- 
' Bervists left wiihoiit tbeir breadwin> 
aors, the treaUnent and general care of 
sufferers in the war, and the relief of 
the more acute wants of the population 
€f locaTHaiw wbidi bava ezpevieaeed fhe 
destroetive force of tlie itar. At tha 
same time, the various requirements and 
demands of State life have to be main- 
tained aa far as possible in normal chan- 
nde. 

The successful fulfillment of these va- 
ried demands, in view of the unprece- 
dcoitad nainlMra of the armies in the 
field and the exceptional intensity with 
which the conflict is beinp conducted, 
imposes upon all the nations participat- 
ing ill the present war enonnoiia finan- 
dal burdens, and involves a series of 
profoundly difficult and compliaated 
problems which their Governments have 
to BoWe in the March for indiepenaable 
resources. We succeeded, however, not 
only in solving these problems, but also 
in finding in sources of popular labor 
aa abnndanee of means for tba replenisb- 
ment in the Stata budget of the shortage 
caused by the surrender of one of our 
largest classes of State receipts — the 
Uqaor rrremie a eorrendw which, fol- 
lowing ^bm magnanimous* call of our Em- 
peror, we made calmly and without 
doubts, firmly believing in the inex- 
haustible working power of the Rossian 
people. 

Let me first of all present you data 
regarding the scope of the demand for 
money called forth by the war, in find- 
ing which there were not, and could not 
be. either hesitataon or insuperable ob- 
stacles. 

Our appropriations f<nr military needs 
from the commencement of the war 
operations to July 15 (28) of the cur- 
rent year amount to 6,971,000,000 rubles 
(£735,000|IIOO>; ^ere has beoi eicpended 
of these appropriations up to July 1 
(14), according to preliminary calcula- 
tions, 5,456,000,000 rubles (£576,000,- 
000), or on aa average ai the rate of 
16»700,000 roubles (£1,657.000) actual 
outlay per day, while in the future we 
shall have to reckon on a daily expendi- 
ture of not leas than 19,000,000 rubies 
(£2,000,000). 



The war, which has caused this pre- 
viously unknown extraordinary outlay, 
could not but cause an appreciable re- 
duction in the receipts of revenue. In 
the fulfillment of the Stat£ budget for 
1014, notwithstanding the curtailments 
effected under eoqpenditures, an excess 
of expenditures was shown over receipts 
to the amount of 478,200,000 rubles, or 
SSOfiMfiOO, (covered by the free cash 
reserve,) without, of course, counling 
the outlays evoked by the circumstances 
of war time which are effected by spe- 
cial arrangement. 

The deficit oC revenue for the paat 
year, in comparison with estimate pro- 
posals, amounts to 673,600,000 rubles 
(£71,000,000). The figures are enor- 
mous. Nevertheless, a big budget defi- 
cit for the time of the war has become 
the lot of all the belligerent powers. 

The largest share of the deficit in 
1914, amounting to 432,800.000 rublea 
(£45,600,000) against the estimate pro- 
posals, relates to the receipts from the 
State liquor operations. As the result 
of the measures adopted during the first 
half of the past year for the inculcation 
of temperance among the population, 
the liquor revenue, instesd of its usual 
rapid growth, showed a reduction for 
the first six months of 1914, while the 
complete suspension of the sale of State 
liquor on the commencement of the war 
necessit.ated almost the entire exclusion 
of receipts from these operations from 
the budget. The principal portion of 
our deficit was thus the consequence, 
not of elementary causes, but the fruit 
of conscious will — a deficit the appear- 
ance of which under such conditions 
cannot and must not disquiet ua. 

The effect of the same factors lower- 
ing the receipts of ordinary revenue of 
necessity asserts itself during the cur- 
rent year also. In drafting the budget 
for the present year there was dia> 
counted, on the one hand, the increase of 
revenue from taxable resources, and, on 
the other, the expenditures were com- 
puted with special reserve, thanks to 
which, for the balancing of the budget, 
both under ordinary and extraordinary 
heads, it was neceaaary to aasign 60»- 
800,000 ruUea, (£6,417,000,) on aeoouBft 
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of credit operations. For the first third 
of the present year the receipts of 
revenue aaKNinted to 768,000,000 rnlilee, 
f t'TO. lfjO.OOO,) or 'M por cpnt. less than 
during the same interval of the preced- 
ing year. The figure includes 79,000,000 
rabies from tlie introduction of new 
and the increase of existinp: taxes. The 
receipts from other sources amounted to 
074,000,000 rabies, (£71,150,000.) IMc- 
ing into consideration that the receipts 
for the first third of the year ordinarily 
constitute about 29 per cent, of the an- 
nonl total, it may be aasomed that for the 
entire year the reeeipta from previous 
sources will amount to about 2,308,000,- 
000 rubles. (£243,617,000,) or 89 per 
cent, of the son eompnted for the State 
Budget of 1915, while the receipts of 
new taxes will reach 488,000,000 rubles, 
(£51,510,000.) Thus we may expect a 
total of 2,796,000,000 rabies (1296,- 
021,000) of ordinary revenue for the cur- 
rent year, 336/KM),000 rubles, (£35,- 
466,000,) less than was entered in tiie 
budget. It should, nevertheless, be noted 
that of this anticipated deficit 160,000,- 
000 rubles (£16,888,000) falls to non- 
leceipta of revenne from tlie State liquor 
operations and the liquor excise. But 
since to cover the deficit for VJl i a hal- 
ance of 81,000,000 rubles (£8,550,000) 
for 1915 was carried forward from the 
free cash reserve, while of the ordinary 
expenditures in the 1915 budget 496,000,- 
000 rubles, (£52,354,000,) for the feed- 
ing the army and navy is now assigned 
to the War Fund, on the basis cf ex- 
pected revenue, the ordinary budget for 
the present year may conclude without 
a deficit and even perhaps give a small 
balance. Thus by means of credit oper- 
ations will be covered the outlays on the 
maintenance of Um array and navy and 
on otiiar war needs. 

As reprards forthcoming war expendi- 
tures besides those already effected, with 
the constant numerical growth of the 
armies and of the outlays on replenish- 
ment, and the creation of new means of 
material equipment of the armed forces, 
bo^ oar allieo and foes and we ourselves 
will have to experience a further in- 
crease of the demands made upon the 
State Treasury. Under such eonditions 



our war expenditures from June 1, 1914, 
till the end of the current year, accord- • 
bkg to an ^tfrnHdmato eaknkitian, may 
amount to 4,066,000,000 rubles, (£429,- 
188.000,) and a total of 7,242,000.000 
rubles. (£764.233,000,) for 1016, or with 
the addition of the disbursements already 
effected, more than 0,500^000,000 rubles, 
(£1,002,700,000.) 

Our financial mobilization was under- 
taken calmly. Having at our disposal a 
stocic of free cash exceeding half a mil- 
liard rubles, (£53,777,000,) amassed 
during years of peaeeful prosperity, we 
were able to cover the expenditure re- 
quired to place the army on a war foot- 
ing and then to undertake the creation of 
extraordinary teaourees for the satis* 
faction of the continuously growing State 
outlays. The foremost place in the ranks 
of these measures belongs to credit oper- 
ations, sinee the stqia simultaneously 
made in the direction of the curtailment 
of the granted appropriations and the 
increase of customary reeripts from tax- 
able sources necessarily aoqoired pre> 
ponderant importance as means to cover 
the deficit in our revenue budget The 
affected reduction of credits sanctioned 
by the budgets of 1914 and preceding; 
years and the most careful possible com- 
putation of the expenditures under the 
budget of 1016 wore nevefrOictess inada> 
quate to square without a deficit a 
budget which contemplated peace time 
expenditure. It was necessary to reckon 
with an unavoidable deficit in our re- 
ceipt'', chiefly owinp to the 5?urrender of 
the liquor revenue. To make good this 
deficit the simplest method waa to have 
recourse to State credit. Preservings 
however, our accessible sources of bor- 
rowing for the satisfaction of our mili- 
tary needs, we soni^t means for the ra* 
duction of the deficit under the ordinary 
budget in the inouaso of receipts from 
taxable sources, Willi the conviction that 
to the call to such sacrifice--^ call wfaidi 
in war time both we and other States not 
infrequently have been compelled to ad- 
dress to the population — the Russian Na- 
tion would re^nd, aa always, eahmly, 
in entire readiness to serve the weTfar" 
of their native land. The (Government 
had in view the fact that tills sacrifice 
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for the balk of tiio population "wwM be 

lightened, thanks to the retention amont? 
the people of the milliard rubles, (£107,- 
550,000,) which was formerly paid to the 
Exchoqaer in the form of li^pior revmtte. 

In resorting to the utilization of tax- 
able gources for the increase of the re- 
sources of the Treasury we had neces- 
sarily to for^ the idea of combining the 
execution of this work, urgent as it was, 
with the simultaneoas introduction of 
fundamental amendments into our sys- 
tem of taxation. 

The measures urgoiliy introduced in 
war time and of necessity adapted to the 
existing taxation system are not free 
from defects, and can retain their effect 
only until we are able to rqdace tiiem 
with a more complete and full taxation 
reform. The Ministry of Finance is now 
drafting proposals for the reform of our 
taxatitm system, but in order to briBfr 

them into force it is essential that the 
legislative institutions should definitely 
declare their attitude toward the income 
tax, a bill for which was introduced into 
the Imperial Duma in 1907. The Ministry 
of Finance considers that the income tax 
must be the cornerstone of taxation re- 
form, the lasting foundation whereon 
must be reared the more complete edi- 
fice; without this foundation, the Fi- 
nance Department is convinced, no seri- 
ous reform can be effected. . 

[The Minister then proceeded to give 
an account of the credit operations ef- 
fected — short-term Exchequer bonds and 
long-term bonds.] 

Let me dwell upon the growth of de- 
posits in the savings banks. The growth 
of deposits in the State banks, (on ac- 
eonnt of monetary deposits and interest- 
bearing paper <Kf depositors,) for the 
year of war amounted to (in millions of 
rubles): 

latereat Bearing 
Monetary Dcpositx. Paper (BecuritleB) 
WL4. 191.1. of D^tKMltora. 



July. 



~ 41. 



Aug + 10.» 



Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 



2n..'5 

38.8 
4- 44.8 



191.1, 
Jan. + 55.fl1 
Feb. - - 44.5 
Mar. - - 4ao 
Apr. - • 47.8 
May - J .W.s 
June - - 5.1.0 



•faoo.o 



itaU'Maj 82.7 



-^62.7 



440l.»H».e per eent added to ^po«lts=S7«.8 
The average aunval growth for the last 



decade amounted to 48,300,000 rubles, 

(£5,098,000.) The growth noted during 
the war is undoubtedly the result of the 
establishment of temperance among the 
people. If we compare the decline of the 
liquor revenue with the growth of de- 
posits in the savings banks for the six 
months of 1915, we obtain the following 
figures: 

Growth of Dtiio-^its In 
I.lquor Revenue. Savings" HarikH. 

I In niflllonB of rublM.) (In mllllonx '>f rubles.) 

In 1916 len by— 1016. 
January ... — 77.6 + B6.9 

February .. — 77. 0 -f 44.-1 

March — .V!..1 + 4<J.O 

April — '■■<■'> + 47.8 

May - «».8 + 80.R 

June — fli.l + SB.0 

Total — JO.-.S +300.0 

Intii' -- ii:i|.or rrom Jan. 1 (14) 
to July 1. (14.) 1915 + ^-7 

4882.7 

If pavings continue on the .';amp pcale 
we shall have for the year a growth of 
between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 ru- 
bles. Instead of the usual 40,000,000 to 
60,000,000 rubles. With the ohject of 
further attracting popular savings into 
the State savings banks and their fur- 
ther rapprochement with the population, 
we have in view at the present time, with 
the expansion of the scope of the banks' 
operations, a considerable increase of 
their number. The principal measure in 
this respect must be the opening of 
postal institutions under volost boards, 
invested with the functions of savings 
banks. 

Let me recall that in my explanations 
of the budget in April, 1914, I noted the 
tasks of the Ministry of Finance for the 
fulfillment of the Imperial rescript of 
Jan. 30, (Feb. 12,) 1914, concerning the 
establishment of temperance among the 
people, in the following words: On Jan. 
1, (14.) 1914, we had 8,fi00 sayings banks 
and 25,300 State wineshops. The Min- 
istry of Finance will exert all its efforts 
to close the wineshops and in their place 
open savings banks. And when the ratios 
are reversed 25,300 savings hanks, with 
the same animated monetary turnover as 
in the wineshops, and 8,500 State wine- 
shops, then the problem set before «• 
will have been solved. 
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By command of his Imperial Majesty, 
all the Stat€ wineshops are now closed, 
and here we see what a sober Russian 
people means: the eoontry is mireot^ 
nizable; shirking has diminished in the 
mills and the working capacity of the 
employes has increased; in families 
where not infreqnently the reek of in- 
toxication used to manifest itself in the 
most horrible forms the inmates breathe 
freely; crime has diminished; an entire 
revolution has taken place in the popu- 
lar psychology. The greatest reform 
achieved by command of the Czar must 
now be strengthened by an entire series 
of neasores of an ethical character in 
the spiritual educational sphere, where 
the measures of the Government, how- 
ever, can bring benefit only if public in- 
stitations and organisations extend to it 
support in this sacred cause. 

Upon the Ministry of Finance devolves 
the duty of guarding as far as possible 
the foundations upon ivhidi our pecuniary 
savings rest. The principal one of these 
is indisputably our gold security. For 
its protection, following the example of 
the majority of the belligerent States, 
during the first days of the war we sus- 
pended the exchange of credit notes for 
gold. Sight was not lost of the necessity 
of promoting tite further attraction <Mf 
gold into the coffers of the State Bank. 
To this end were adopted such measures 
as the sale of foreign exchange on easy 
terms by the Special Chancellory in the 
credit section in case of payment for the 
same in gold, and also measures for the 
facilitation of the influx of gold coin 
from circulation into the State Bank. 

Goncarrently with the above the CSo¥- 

emment entered into consideration of the 
question of the possible encouragement 
of the extensive development of our gold 
industry by means of the grant of tax 
exemptions, the facilitation of the acqui- 
sition abroad of the necessary imple- 
ments for obtaining gold, and the crea- 
tion of easier conditions for oeenpatioii 
in this industry in comparison with those 
under the existincr law. In particular, the 
State Bank ameliorated the conditions of 
credit for gold miners. Furtiier, an im- 
perial ukase of Nov. 1^, (28,) 1914, es- 
tablished material restrictions, and by a 



succeeding provision of the Ministws of 
Finance a complete embargo was im- 
posed upon the export of gold in popular 
cireulatioii. 

The influx of gold into the coffers of 
the State Bank for 1914-15 was as fol- 
lows (in millions of rubles): 

Pi MB A MB 

Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to Balane* 

July 8, July 8. for 

1915. 1914. IMS. 

1. By asstgnment 5.7 13.6 — 7.S 

S. Insota from prfvate 
banks— 

(a) Ao(|iilied 11.5 L2 -flO.3 

(b) Accepted for safe- 
keeping 9.3 .... +8.8 

26.6 UJ6 +tLl 

Receipts of coin In ex- 
change for foreign 
currancjr and tttuxk 

eIreutatJoii CO .... 4- 4.0 

."iO..". 14. H -1.'"..7 

[The fall in the exchange value of the 
ruble was discussed by the Hbi- 

ister.] 

Foreign trade forms the Gordian knot 
by which is constricted the fate of our 
exdiange question. To find a twoid to 
sever this knot is not so easy, and only 
the resumption of normal conditions of 
international trade can unravel it. This, 
of course, does not absolve us from the 
Boesssity of adopting all accessible meas- 
ures for the amelioration of the unfavor- 
able state of things created in this sphere 
which, nevertiieless, does not constitute 
the lot of Russia alone in this war. The 
measures which we have adopted for the 
possible mitigation of this phenomenon — 
for the satisfaction of the demand for 
foreign exchange— were directed to the 
acquisition of the greatest possible stock 
of currency by means of the realization 
of a series of loans on foreign markets 
to an amount exceeding one and a half 
milliard of rubles, (£158,330.000,) which 
were applied to cover payments on ac- 
count of military orders and fordgn 
loans, and also for the satisfaction oif 
the needs of trade and industry. 

Moreover, with a view to the speediest 
redemption of the ante-war indebtedness 
of our private credit institutiona and 
commercial and industrial enterprises on 
the Paris money marinti our State Bank 
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tittered into an agreement with the 
Banqae de Franee for the opening: by the 
latter of credits amounting to 500,000,000 
rubles (£52,770,000) in favor of our pri- 
vate credit institatlons and individual 
commercial and industrial enterprises. A 
similar agreement for the opening of 
credits for the needs of trade and in- 
dnetry up to £10,000,000 waa readied 
with the Bank «rf England also. 

Suoh arc the totals of what has hith- 
erto been done in this sphere. We were 
able to attain these results thanks to 
the doae finandal unity whidi was es- 
tablished between the powers of the 
Quadruple Entente and strengthened by 
the agreement which took place in Janu- 
ary tiiis year in Paris between the Min- 
istries of Finance of the three allied 
States. Postulating the common prin- 
ciple that all three allied powers, while 
availing fhemsdveB first of all of their 
own resources, must come to each other's 
help wherever this is most necessary, 
with the assets of which each country 
disposes in the greatest degree, the 
apreement opened for us a path for the 
utilization of credit in France and Eng- 
land, with a view to the onhindered exe- 
cution of orders essential to national 
defense and for settlements on account 
of the indebtedness of our trade and in- 
dustry. 

The unity of aims and interests of the 

allied powers and their readiness to meet 
each other in the task of mutual support, 
which have found expression in the Paris 
agreemoit, serve as a irtedge ^t in 
future we shall find in our allies com- 
plete preparedness to extend us needful 
co-operation in the business of satisfying 
our demand fmr the means of payment 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, we also on our part must 
apply all measures not to increase orders 
abroad without extreme necessity. Un- 
fortunately, our industry is not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to serve all our military 
needs, and for the fulfillment of the lat- 
ter we are compelled to appeal to f ordgn 
markets. But, concurrently with this, in 
the huge sphere of private demands we 
are accustomed to buy a great deal 
abroad, and among the latter a large 
quantity of artides are far from being 



of primary neeessi^. Now, during the 
heavy labor of war, smry SKtva ruble 

spent abroad aggravates our payment 
balance, increases our foreign indebted- 
ness, and weakens the foundations of our 
currency* We must remember this, and 
in every way strive to obtain at home in 
Russia all that we Russian people re- 
quire. But in the task of satisfying our 
demands with the means availaUe inside 

the country it is necessary at the pres- 
ent exceptional time to observe the ut- 
most thrift. I cannot refrain from re- 
calling the words of the British Premier, 
Mr. Asquith, who appealed to his fellow- 
citizens in private life to observe per- 
sistent thrift Just now. If such a sum- 
mons has resounded in England, a 
wealthy country, where for centuries 
have been amassed large stores of pri- 
vate capital, then all the more necessary 
is this summons among us in Russia, a 
land poor in capital. Let us be thrifty 
at home, let us remember that all means 
must be directed to one dtad— to create 
everything indispensable to crush the foe 
encroaching upon our native land. 

In dwelling upon another phenomenon 
which is engaging public attention in 
the sphere of economic intereste, the rise 
in prices, it must be pointed out that 
the increased cost of the bulk of com- 
modities under the influence of the war 
constitntes a phenomenon common to 
both the belligerent and many neutral 
States. In England the prices of grain 
products have risen 55 to 80 per cent., 
sugar 72 per cent, and coal 60 to 80 per 
cent. In France the price of cereals has 
ri.sen 9 to 4'2 per cent., sugar 35 to 50 
per cent., and meat 20 to 30 per cent. 
Even in the United States grain prod- 
ucts have gone up in price from 30 to 85 
per cent., copper 44 per cent., and sugar 
on several markets almost to 50 per cent. 
The explanation of this universal phe- 
nomenon of contemporary economic life, 
especially as regards the belligerent 
States, must be sought primarily in the 
disturbance of commerdal transactions 
and industrial activity under the influ- 
ence of the war in general and, in partic- 
ular, owing to those extraordinary meas- 
ures which the bdligerents are obliged 
to adqpt for the uninterrupted equip- 
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BMnt of their armies. These causes have 

exrrtrd their influonre amonp u? also; 
nevertheless, the rise in prices observed 
among us on the whole does not exceed 
the bounds with which our allies are re- 
<iuired to rer i;r)n. Besides the aforesaid 
natural, elementarily operating, and in- 
superable factors which are evoking iliis 
phenomenon, it is also developing under 
the infliionre of -^t veral artificial causes 
the necessity for the abrogation of which 
is an object of the special attrition of 
the Government, whose measures, how- 
ever, can lead to definite re5?u!ts only in 
case the Government finds the friendly 
support of public institatiima and organ« 
isations. 

In adoptinp: measures for the dis- 
coverj of means indispensable for the 
latisfMtion of the demands called f(i»th 
by the war, the Government must at the 
same time concern itself with the ex- 
tension of suitable credit aid to trade, 
industry, and agricttltore, in the diape of 
support of th^ economic life of the coun- 
try in war time. 

[Having referred to the operations of 
tiie State Bank, the Minister proceeded.] 

Special financial measures were re« 
quired for the maintenance of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the population of lo- 
calities directly subjected to the influence 
of tiie war. In addition to active sup- 
port in the way of food, seeding, and the 
repair of destroye<l dwellings, a special 
organization was created to render 
pecuniary aid to the inhabitants of the 
Polish provinces and contiguous districts 
in order to restore the husl)andry de- 
stroyed by the war. For this cause the 
sum of 50.000.000 rubles (£5.280.000) 
was assigned from the Treasury on easy, 
but strictly credit terms, and the State 
Bank was also allowed to open supple- 
mentary credits on msy terms for credit 
institutions of the Polish and contingu- 
ous provinces. 

Attention must also be paid to the 
task of ntilizinfr the curative properties 
of many localities of our Fatherland so 
lavishly endowed in this respect, princi- 
pally for the treatment of sick and 
wounded soMiers. Besides the issue of 
means for the equipment of State sana^ 
toria and the grant of loans to private 



companies and individuals to encourage 
the di'vt'Iopment of the existing and the 
construction of new sanatoria, it was 
proposed to enlist also tlw loan capital of 
the land banks and the reaoureea of 
urban and Zemstvo credit. 

If to what has been said is added refer- 
ence to a series of measures for the cre- 
ation of easy conditions in the payment 
of rates and taxes for the men enlisted, 
and for the population of the localities 
suffering from the war, the establish- 
ment of reduced railway tariffs for the 
conveyance of military freight, the 
families of reservists, the removal of in- 
habitants of the allected localities and 
laborers to regions requiring the same, 
a general idea will have been given of 
the scope of the assistance extended by 
the State to the popular economic needs 
•rifling out of the war. 

In conclusion, I cannot raftein from 
mentioning the allowance received by 
families of reservists called to the colors. 

The law of June 25, (July 8,) 1912, 
placed the care of soldiers' families upon 
lasting: foundations. Not only the family 
of the enlisted man, his wife and chil- 
dren, bnt also his near kindred, father, 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother, 
brothers and sisters, if they have been 
supported by the labor of the recruit, en- 
joy a monetary guarantee to the extent 
of the cost of the food required for 
normal and healthy subsistence. 

Since the beginning of the war up to 
July 15, (28,) of the current year, about 
500,000,000 rubles have been disbursed 
from the resources of the Treasury on 
alimentary aid, and careful observation 
testifies that, thanks to extensive State 
assistance proceeding hand in hand with 
special solicitude for recruits' families 
displayed by the public, inspired by the 
lofty example of her bnperial Majesty 
the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna. who 
personally directs the activity of the 
High Council for the care of sufferers 
from the war, and their families, and of 
other members of the imperial house- 
hold, the dependents of our soldiers, who 
with unexampled heroism are shedding 
their blood on the battl^ield, are not ex- 
periencing privation. 

Many otiier responsible tasks will be 
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brongfat to the fore in the economic 
sphere by the war with all its varied 
influence on the domestic order and the 
MEttraal relations of our eeonomie state. 
Their fulfillment lies ahead. At present 
we may note with satisfaction that, how- 
ever onerous the trials to which the war 
has snbjeeted our peoples' husbandry, 
these trials have not ruptured our ma- 
terial forces, which in the forpe have 
only been tempered and strengthened. 

It is impossible to doubt that the Rus- 
sian people will be lacking in good-will 
to come to the aid of the State with their 
resources in the hour of difficulty. There 
is no need to remind you that upon eaeh 
of OS who remain in the rear of our 
brave army and with trepidation follow 



its martial exploits, lies the sacTsd du^ 

of serving the common cause according 
to his strength and intelligence. But one 
metiiod of serving this cause is open to 
the majority of us. Without hesitating 
to restrict personal needs and require- 
ments, oblivious to luxury and comfort, 
let evers^body lend his savings, however 
small they may be, to the State, remem- 
bering that the means confided to the 
Treasury in small streams will flow into 
a wide current from which will be drawn 
forces for the maintenance of the martial 
might of our warriors. Subduintr self, 
subordinating personal aims to the bene- 
fit of the State, we will conquer the foe 
who has encroached upon the honor and 
majesty of our native land. 



Gennany's Ten War Loan Commandments 

A ftew set of ten eomtnandtnentt, compiled for th« eneouragement of actual 
or potential stibifcribers to the third vnr loan, has appeared til tho ckiof GertMH 

HeirnpapOs. Tlic rom ma nftun nt ^ Dtti. iis follows: 

1. Thou fihalt let no day pass without reflecting that money is needed to 
carry on the war. 

2. Thou shalt not forget that thy brother*^ in the fitld, who arc shedding 
their blood for thee, have the right to demand that thou shalt make their 
victory easy. 

3. Thou sha1< constantly remember that victory can only be WOn if the 
State be freed from all pecuniary anxiety. 

4. Thou shalt bear in mind that the duty to pay is Htm lightest sacrifice 
called for l«y the war. 

5. Thou shalt be thankful that the Stote offers thee in return for thy 
money so valuable a consideration as the 6 per cent, war loan. 

6. Thou dmlt bear well in mind that a T) per cent, bond of the German 
Empire represento a rare opportunity, for the like of which thou wilt have 
to pay a much higher price later than during the period ending on Sept. 22. 

7. Thou shalt appreciate the fact that with the German Empire as debtor 
the security of the war loan is guaranteed, and that there is no stronger 
guarantee in existence. 

S. Thou shalt preserve the conviction that the power of the SUI^re and 
its economic strength form the unshakable foundations of its credit. 

9. Thou shalt make thy resolve the easier by the certain knowledge tiiat 
in subscribing to the new war loan thou art not compelled to hand over any 
ready money. 

10. Thou shalt leave thy money at the Post Office, or with some deposit 

or savings bank, earmarked for the war loan, and shalt thereby discover how 
simple a process it is made for every German to have his share in the 
anbseription. 
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By Julius Moritzen 



WHETHER for pwee or war» all 
signs point in the direction of 
co-operative measures between 
the republics of the Americas. 
Witii the strengthening of the commer- 
cial bonds a new political relationship is 
already in sijrht. Subjoined will be 
found various expressions by leaders in 
their respective countries and spheres of 
influence. Europe's position today, as 
contrasted to what obtained before the 
war. also is brought out by what leading 
publicists abroad have had to say about 
the entrance of the United States in the 
world markets opened up south of the 
Panama Canal. 

While for the present intercourse be- 
twe« Germany and South America has 
come to a .standstill as a result of the 
European war, and the consequent disap- 
pearance from the two oceans of Ger- 
man warships and merchantmen^ there is 
accumulating evidence that Germany has 
no intention to let fro a trade which has 
been won through hard work only, and 
in the face of great competition. 

One of the best evidences that at the 
end of the war Germany expects not only 
to regain its former foothold, but will 
Strive to enlarge its field of operation is 
contained in the reports that come from 
such commercial centres as Hamburg and 
Bremen. In Berlin, likewise, there isCOD-^ 
siderable activity in the direction of keep- 
ing South American customers of Ger- 
many interested until the close of the war, 
when the Germans expect again to purvey 
on a largtt Male in tropical America. 

German optimism repardin^j its for- 
eign trade following the titanic struggle 
that centres around the continuance of 
Germany as a world power with colo- 
nial ambition is fairly well expres.-cd !n' 
what Dr. Ilcrbig, an expert on interna- 
tional commerce, recently wrote in Uie 
Koelnische Zeitung, as follows: 
OPTIMISM PREVAILS. 

Germsar'e economte outlook aCter the 
wai- will be far better than any of bsr 



enemies will admit or oxpen it to b-. 
While there Is great sufferlnB at present 
through the loes of life and the deatrucUoa 

nf material \ ilius of tremendous impor- 
ts ni^\ the Fatherland will emerge in a far 
betti r condition than any of the other bel- 

hgerents. 

No nno cfin fnlerfore with the wonderWI 
Gernifin organization and discipline wliirh 
have always been the parents of Uerman 
Kuccess in every field of human activity, 
d«splte the effort of England to destrO|r 
tlieni. nut thtese efforts will fall, for the 
t4:in>e forces will continue to work and ad- 
vance in the ways which England wanted 
to bar. 

Before the war wo snw the rotirsc of our 
economic development rising steadil.v. All 
that Is needed Is that the same conditions 
fihonid cnntinue In order that otir develop- 
inoiit Hliould proceed In the same way and 
nioro ranidly tlian thaf .f our EnRllsh 
cousin, who saw in Uie encircling policy 
and auppresslon hy military force the only 
means of stemmlns the expansion of Ger- 
many. 

HAMBURG EXPORT TRADE. 

Retrardinc: exports to South America, 
Hamburg admits that business has been 
reduced to nil. The Berliner TugA^ 
discusses the situation franldy in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

In times of peace the Hamburg exporters 
were very free In the giving of credits: 
as a consequence, capital is locked up ia 
the belligerent hostile countries or in neu- 
tral countries wheie a moratorium has 
been declared. Many Hamburg exporters 
are. therefore, short of working capital. 

It la difficult at present to Judtje the 
prospects of the export trade. Export cir- 
cles In general are confident that after a 
certain period— thouK^h it may be some 
years Oerniany'a export will not be much 
■<\..Ts.' (.ff tiKin hoforo tho war; in other 
words, that the exporters will be able to 
renew their old relations. In the transi- 
tion period tho "-xport trade WlU haVS tO 
contend witii difficulties. 

In Judging the extent of the turnover 
after the conclusion of peace a distinction 
win have to be made between the products 
wl)lch otlif r cinmirie.i urKCntly rcipiire 
from Oermany— such as dyes, Kali, augar. 
semi-manufactured goods. Ac.— and arti- 
cles which can partly be pradaosd slse- 
where. 
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It may further be taken Into ar< ount 
thftt consumption in all countries is re- 
■trlctwl at preMot, mod that on the con- 
elusion of peace, Bngland and North 
America will not be able to rely on their 
own prnductlona. The sah^ of Gi t man ma- 
chinery may be difficult for some time to 
come, eapet^Ujr in English territory. How- 
ever, against eventual losses a compensa- 
tion will be found In the fact that prob- 
ably exports to tlie Kast and t}i<- M'.^'.im- 
medan world will be more extensive ttian 
before. In South America, economic con- 
ditions are gradually b» ln:r rosfored. 

COMPLAINT OF ANTI-GERMAN 

PROPAGANDA. 

Advices reaching fhe Berliner Tage- 

blatt from its coneepondent in Rio de 

Janeiro are to the effect that since the 

organization of the " Liga Brazileira 

peloe Alliados" — ^Branlian Leagae in 

Favor of the Allies — ^marked hostility has 

been shown German residents who have* 

not heretofore felt themselves wrongly 

placed in tiie capital, whidi, generally 

speaking, is in favor of the Quadruple 

Entente. It says: 

The well-ltnown Brazilian politician, 
Ruy Barbosa. la at the head of this Bra- 
silian anti-German league. He. with Irl- 

nen Machado. have made thcmseU'es the 
mouthpieces for the pulilic opinion of R:a- 
xll. Tbey have seized upon the visit of the 
special commission headed by M. Baudln 
of France as an occasion for making an 
accusation against Germany. It may bo 
added that the tnisslon. accordlnp: to f'n :- 
man-Brazilian newspapers, was far from 
being the success that the French papers 
made It out to be. 

During one of the sittlnjfs of the com- 
mission from Franco the following was 
Stated and sanctioned by the " Liga Bra- 
■lleiria pelos Alllados ": The German cov- 
ammmt violated the neutrality of Bel- 
glum ; destroyed churches and libraries ; 
levied trlhiite on cities; sliot prisoners of 
war ; massacred old men, women and chil- 
dren; has Bunic merchantmen. 

The LIga further accepts as foct that 
while Austria and Htmirary and Turkey 
are fellow-conspirators with rjermany, the 
latter is chiefly to blame for all that is 
taking place. It advises all neutrals to 
line op with the allied powers. 

The Itlga must shoulder the responsibil- 
ity for these nccu.yatlotiH. It will hardly 
succeed, however, to convince the public. 
Which Is now receiving the real facts about 
fhc w;n- through dally wireless mesf!nt:es. 

BERXHARD DERNBURG .\CTIVE. 

By combining the German-Argentine 
Central Associatkm with the German- 



Brazilian Commercial Association, the 
German Economical Association for 
South and Central America has been 
created as a uMiat striking evidenee tiiat ' 
German commercial interests propose to 
keep up their fifrht for a conspicuous 
place in " tlic sun " of tropical America. 

According to the Amsterdam corre- 
spondent of Reuter's, as telegraphed to 
London, the speech of Dr. Bemhard 
Dernburp. vhen elected President of the 
German Economical Association for 
South and Central America, was in part 
as follows: 

At the present time Germany has but a 

few friends in the world, ."^entlmont In 
South America is divitled. and the real 
neutrality of North America is doubtful. 
It Is not uninteresting to remember that 
Viscount Haldane, then Lord High Chan- 
cellor, explained to the merchants of Man- 
chester that now was their ctiunce to 
snatch from Germany forever commercial 
supremacy. 

Continuance of the war will compel us to 
find new openings, for the commerc ial re- 
capture of mailcets. now lost, will becomo 
more dlfflciilt. Without coal and Iron 

South America will always be dependent 
on Industrial Slates. Therefore, the in- 
vesting of more capital In South America 
would be well worth while with a view of 
gaining lost ground. Besides strengthen- 
ing our economic, it wrmld he important 
alao to obtain the moral, influence, which 
hitherto has been greatly underestimated. 

We have failed to undet^^tand not only 
the sentiment in Southern America, but 
even that of other peoples, and, therefore, 
find few friends among the neutrals. This 
is greatly the fault of the Germans, who 
must Icain to understand peojiles and to 
introduce German achievements in science 
and technics among them with more dis- 
cretion than heretofore. Only too often the 
Gel map merchant shows the lack of friend- 
ly disi>r»sltion t<<ward merchants .abroad, 
which is of special weight with the South- 
em peoples. 

Bearing on the same subject, Herr 
Haschke, President of the German-Bra- 
zilian Association, said that the new en- 
terprise was intended to prepare during 
the war for future developments, and 
that Germany's connection with South 
and Central American countries, which 
played a most important part i.n the 
nation's commerce, would be closer rather 
than otherwise after the war. 
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South America, as United States Consuls View 

tlie Situation 



THE improvement in United States 
Consular representation which has 
been noticeable within recent years, 
M a result of the greater efforts put 
forth by the State Department, has 
proved of exceptional value touching the 
Latin-American republic:}, where Euro- 
pean competition in past times has been 
a oonsiderable handicap to the gatiierincr 
of correct information concerning busi- 
ness matters. The great war abroad, 
however, found American Consuls in 
South America fully equipped, and sta- 
tistic?; now regularly furnished Wash- 
ington may be relied upon to show with 
measurable exactness just how condi- 
tions are shaping themselves in the 
southern republics. 

Recent reports to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestie Commerce are sub- 
joined: 

Consul General L. J. Kenna, Valpa- 
raiso, Chile. — The past week recorded the 
first sale of any importance of Chilean 
nitrate in which payment was accepted 
by the producers in New York exchange. 
The sale, to an American firm, represent- 
ed 4,000 tons of nitrate, and the draft on 
New York in payment was in the neigh- 
borhood of $155,000 Unitf'd States cur- 
rency. London exchange has always been 
the preferred exdiange in the nitrate 
fields, because it was the custom, be- 
cause it is regularly quoted, because 
nitrate freights are quoted in English 
currency and are payable in London ex- 
diange, and all market prices of nitrate 
arc quoted in sterling. The war has, how- 
ever, made possible the exchange of bills 
on New York in payment of some nitrate 
purchases. 



Consul Homer Brett, La Guayra, Vene- 
zuela. — That Veneauelan merchants are 
adapting themselves to changed com- 
mercial conditions is evidenced by the 
fact that while the imports at La Guayra 
for the last six months of 1914 were only 
7,169,990 bolivars— a bolivar is equal to 



$0.193— for the first six months of 1915 
they amounted to in.OOO.OOO bolivars. For 
the first-named period merchandise to the 
value of 3,237,129 bolivars came from the 
United States, while the corresponding 
value for the second period was only 
slightly less than 10,000,000 bolivars. 
During the fiscal year ended June 90, 
iniT), lf)0,G06 sacks of cocoa and 141,793 
sacks of coffee were exported from La 
Guayra. 



. Consul General Coding, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. — Ecuador has a timber area of 
about 90,000 square miles, 10,000 of 
which are on the west slope of the Andes 
and below the 5,000-fooft elevation. The 
total area of the republic has been esti- 
mated at 116,000 square miles — equal to 
the combined area of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. The average price per thousand 
feet of the common lumber, such as ro- 
ble, laurel, midie. figuerosa, Ac, in 
Guayaquil is f^ $40 to $50 in United 
States gold. 



Consul Madin Summers, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. — As rice and beans are the most 
common articles of food in the Sao Faulo 
sectton of Brazil and might be called the 
national dishes, the crops of both have 
received special attention from the agri- 
cultural authorities. The present rice 
crop in the State of Sao Paulo, however, 
appears to be very short, and there is a 
possibility that large quantities will have 
to be imported from abroad. The mu- 
nicipalities producing rice, in order of 
their importance, are Iguape, Monte 
Alto, Taubate, Barretos, Guaratingueia, 
Franca, Igarapava, and Pindamonhanga- 
ba. The average prices are as follows: 
No. 1 Agulha, (needle,) clean, $8 to $9; 
No. 2, |7 to $7.60; No. 3, $6.60 to $7; 
Noe. 1, 2, and 8 Cattete, same as Agulha, 
possibly a litUe less. 
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Consul General W. Henry Bobertoon, 

Buenos Aires, Arg:entina. — The Bureau 
of Agricultural Statistics and Rural 
Economy of the Ministry of Agriculture 
hM issued a new estimate of the pro- 
duction of wheat, flax, and oats for the 
season 1914-15. The yield is a total of 
4,583,000 tons of wheat, 1,125,500 of flax, 
and 881,000 of oats. The yield is given 

in metric tons of 2,204,6 pounds each. 
Compared with previous forecasts for 
this same year, the estimate indicates a 
decrease in each case, due to heavy rains 

and inundations in various parts of the 
grain belt, which very seriously retarded 
thrashing operations as well. 



Consul William W. Handley, Callao, 
Peru. — Boilers of practically every well- 
known class and make are employed in 
Peru by the several breweries, sugar in- 
dustries, ice plants, gas and electric 
plants, and public buildings of various 
kinds. The Cochrane vertical cross-tube 
appears te be the type most commonly 
found for the smaller installations, while 
the Lancashire model is most extensive- 
ly used in the sugar refineries and simi- 
lar large plants. The water-tube boilers 
in sections are commonly demanded in 
the mines and interior places by reason 
of the mule and llama back mode of con- 
veyance that has to be provided In cer- 
tain out-of-the-way parts of the repub- 
lic The Babcock and Wilcox and a large 
number of upright boilers are also em- 
ployed. The sise and working pressure 
called for vary according to the indi- 



vidual requirements along these lines. 

Boilers, without distinction of classes, 
&c., are admitted into Peru free of duty. 



Ck>n8ul Ross Haseltine, Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. — ^The establishment of a Pan- 
American literature exchange, sufficient- 
ly equipped and carefully organized, 
would no doubt prove to be a commer- 
cial as well as an artistic success. Such 
an exchange would mark a distinct ad- 
vancement in tlie cultural relations of 
the United SUtes with Latin America, 
constituting a co-ordinate step with the 
exchange of professors and students, and 
ultimately leading to a more sympathetic 
understanding between the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The tempera- 
ment and natural instincts of the Latin 
Americans are essentially artistic The 
percentage of potential writers, orators, 
and artists is very high. This continual 
striving, especially in 'the field of litera- 
ture, occasionally produces a work of un- 
questioned merit* of which little or noth- 
ing is known in English-speaking coun- 
tries. This is, for obvious reasons, more 
often the case with fiction and poetry 
than with the drama. The contrasts be- 
tween the character of North American 
and South American literature is notable, 
but the appreciation on both sides is keen, 
even if not iridespread. Acquaintance 
with Spani.sh literature in the United 
States is, on the whole, decidedly limited. 
It is perliaps confined to such well- 
known writers as Cervantes* Galdtfon de 
la Barca, Alarcon, and Quevedo^ 



Argentina's Neutrality Flea 

Tn Its •ffOrt to maintain strict neutrality the Arfrenttne RepuUie has had the oo-operatlon 

of tlin loaflitiK polltiral arul loonomlr or-anizalion.s. Th« Museo Social Arpcntlno. including 
In i(.H meinhei .^hip niaiiy uf tlie mo.st intlucntial men in the country, lias placed tt«elf on record 
by Issuing the following manifesto, framed aa a communication addreoaed lo Dr. Jmt Itols 
Murature, Minister of Forcisn Affairs. 



THE exercise of the right to destroy 
or capture merchant ships under 
an enemy's flag in a state of war 
which comprises so many nations leaves 

American commerce exposed to unfore- 

seen dangers of great magnitude, since 
a great part of such commerce is done 



in foreign vessels, necessarily and un- 
avoidably. 

It is not sufficient for its security that 
ntntra] freights be exempt ftnm con- 
fiscation, since delays and transship- 
ments, together with the damages in- 
curred, would occasion losses which, at 
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times, would be irreparable, to say 

nothing of the increase in freights, in- 
surance and other shipping expenses. 

There is no reason whatever why the 
inter-American commerce should be 
obliged to suffer the oontingaieiefl em- 
anating from thepo circumstance.^, be- 
cause they are not a necessary and in- 
evitable consequence of the war itself. 
Traffic taking place between American 
ports exclusively in reality does not harm 
nor favor the belligerents. It may be 
stated from a military point of view they 
can have no actual interest in destroying 
the vessels under an enemy's flag, and 
still less in taking possession of their 
neutral cargoes, which they must restore 
to their owners in accordance with the 
principles of international law. 

Such vessels are not giving any direct 
or military service to the country whose 
flag they carry; they are occupied in a 
neutral service, so that their destruction 
does not respond to the immediate reces- 
sities of war, but rather to the purpose 
of inflicting upon the enemy a more 
remote and indirect danM^» hf the loss 
suffered bf the respective merchant 
marines. 

Based on such considerations, the 
Museo Social Argentine considers that 
it might be indispensable to promote 



what might be called the pacifle isolatloa 

of America, requiring the recognition of 
a new formula of international law, 
which might be expressed in the follow- 
ing or similar terms: 

1. The maritime commerce between the 
American countries shall be considered 
as inter-American coasting trade, pro- 
viding it be directly effected between the 
ports of non-belligerent American coun- 
tries, and that the vessels do not depart 
from routes to be determined within the 
continental waters of America. 2. The 
nu'r< l atit vr^^ els which are occupied in 
inter- American coasting trade must be 
considered as neutral, although they may 
be sailing under the flag of countries 
which are in a state of war. 

To recapitulate: The Museo Social 
Argentino desires to obtain the adhesion 
at the Government, of the press and of 
the United States to the idea of proceed- 
ing in accord with the other American 
States to demand from the belligerents in 
the present Eur«q»eaa war tiie strict ob- 
servance of the p^neiples and conven- 
tions which guarantee the liberty and 
safety of the maritime commerce of neu- 
trals in general. And to procure the 
recognition of a principle guaranteeing 
the neutrality of inter-American coasting 
trade for the benefit of peace and com- 
merce of our continent. 



Latin- American Brevities 



THE Government of Argentina esti- 
mates receipts and expenditures 
for 1916 at $144,876,786 in cash 
and 1849,200 in bonds atul obligations. 
As against the budget for 1915, a saving 
of about $17,000,000 is expected next year. 



The schools of the American Institute 
at La Paz and Cochabamba, Bolivia, are 

modeled after the preparatory schools for 
boys in the United States, and have liter- 
ary societies, athletic dubs. Boy Scouts, 
&c. The Directors are George M. He- 
Bride at La Paz and John £. Washburn 
at Cochabamba. 



A wireless telot^raph station is under 
construction at Durango, Mexico, with 
equipment sufficiently powerful to torn" 
municate with wireless stations at Tor- 
reon, Saltillo, Mazatlan, Juares, Chapul- 
tepec, and the City of Mexico. 



The excellent showing of the Argen- 
tine Republic at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is due in large measure to the 
liberality of tlie Sontli American Govern- 
ment, which appropriated |1,T00,000 for 
the purpose of adcquatdy displaying the 
country's resources. 
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With the Hon. W. Cameron Forl>e3 re- 
ceiver for the firszil Railway Company, 
fhe affairs of this enterprise are expect- 
ed to advance, following' the recent state- 
ment griven the bondholders in England 
and in the United States. 



During the last fiscal year 40,530 im- 
uigrants entered Cuba. Of the total, 

31,821 camo from Spain. The cash 
brought into the island by the new arri- 
vals amounted to 11,073,070. 



President llannel Estrada Cabrera of 

Guatemala has appointed the followinp 
to act on the boundary commission with 
Honduras: Claudio Urrutia, Chief Engi- 
neer; Fdipe Rodriguesp Domingo; Conde 
Florencio Santizo, Salvador Castillo, and 
Eugenio Rosal, assistants. Marcial Preu 
is legal adviser. 



Santiago, Chile, is making preparations 

toward the organization of a Latin- 
American workmen's congress. Labor 
organizations throughout South and Cen- 
tral America have been notified, but no 
exact date baa yet been fixed for the 
gathering. 



The Congress of Costa Rica has de- 
creed a new national holiday, April 11, in 
honor of the patriot, Juan Santamaria, 
and in remembrance of the important bat- 
tle of Rivas. 



A BOW Colombian city is to be built on 
tile Girardot railway line near Esperanza 
station. The city is to be called La Mag- 
dalena, and the location is considered 
one of the most advantageous, botli from 
a conunerdal and hygienic standpoint. 



Following a recent consijrnmcnt of 
6,000 steers to packing houses in St, 
Louis, Mo., ranch owners in Honduras 



are getting ready to export cattle on a 

large scale. 



Japanese exporters, with the assistance 

of the Japanese Government, have estab- 
lished a permanent trading exposition in 
Santiago, Chile, with a view to capturing 
the German Irasiness in the repoblic The 
prices are made so low as to meet com- 
petition from any quarter. 



Buenos Aires newspapers take consid- 
erabte interest in the visit of the Argen- 
tine Ambaasador to the United States, 

Dr. Romrilo S. Naon, who has been named 
as a possible candidate in the next Prest- 
dential deetion. 



San Salvador, capital of the Republic 

of Salvador, has elected a new Mayor in 
the person of Dr. ICnrique Gonzales Ser- 
rano, one of the progressive men of the 
country, who considers it essential that 
trade relations with the United States 
should be increased. 



The three important packing estab- 
lishments in Paraguay are located in the 

Department of Concepcion, in the centre 
of a district with 2,000,000 head of cat- 
tle. The La Fonciere ranch has over 
100,000 head on its grazing lands. 



The University of Havana has ap> 
pointed Dr. Antonio S. P.ustamente and 
Dr. Fernando Sanchez de Fuentes to rep- 
resent Cuba at the Pan-American Scim- 
tific Congress, to be held at Washington 
from Dec 16 to Jan. 8, 1910. 



A new executive decree of Peru pro- 
vides that in order for a trademark or 
label to be entitled to national registry a 

part of the inscriptions or lep-ends must 
be in Spanish and the name of the fac- 
tory be shown. 
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Mexico and the Land Problem 



By Luis Cabrera 

In view of the fact that General Venustiano Carransa has won the noognltlon of the 
United States and the X^itln-Ameriran Governmente concerned In the conferenoea Imvlnff to do 
with Mexican peace, the following statement by Liila Oat^rera, Minister of Finance In the Car- 
ranw Government, contained in an address, has a peculiarly si^iflcant and timely bearlns 
on the situation la the neiffhborlns republic 



MEXICO has a population of 15,- 
000,000 inhabitants, 16 per c«nt 
of which arc Indians, 75 per 
cent, mixed or " mestizos," and 
lU per cent, of European descent. Each 
one of these groups presents different 
characteristics, and even the mestizos 
cannot be said to be homopreneous, since 
there are various racial types among 
them. 

Mexico, however, has no real race prob- 
lem. Properly speakinjr, there arc no in- 
soluble conflicts between the various ele- 
ments of the nation, because the Indians 
are easily assimilated by the mestizos, 
and, as a matter of fact, when the In- 
dians receive education or mix with the 
mestiaoa they immediately become identi- 
fied with them. A full-blooded Indian 
who has received a certain amount of 
education is always sure to keep it, and 
he never shows any retroipresBive tendoi- 
Ciee, so that we can say that the effects 
of education upun the native Indians of 
Mexico are of a permanent character. 

On the other hand, the mestizos ele- 
ment of the population of Mexico inter- 
marry very easily with the Europeans, 
particularly with the Spaniards and 
French, and as soon as they have re- 
ceived a proper education or have ac- 
quired some economic welfare they can 
be considered on practieally the same 
level as any of the European residents. 

The principal causes of revolution in 
Mexico are undoubtedly of an economic, 
and chiefly of an agrarian, character. 
The colonial policies followed by the 
Spaniards when they conquered Mexico 
consisted in taking possession of the 
greatest part of the lands of New Spate 
to grant them to the Spanisll e<m<|uerors. 
Extensive land concessions were prranted, 
now in favor of the Church, now in favor 
cf the Spanldi soldiers, leaders, cbief- 
tains, or mere settlers. 



Together with each one of these large 
concessions granted in favor of the Span- 

iards a large number of Indians were 
also assigned to them, with the apparent 
object of educating and Christianizing 
them, but with the real purpose of ob- 
taininf; slaves, or land serfs, to CUltivata 
and develop the lands granted. 

INDIANS IN BONDAGE. 

With regard to the Indian towns al- 
ready existing at the time of the con- 
quest, they were theoretically re s pected, 
together with their lands. New towns 
wore also laid out as Indian reservations, 
providing them with sufficient lands, 
which were called "egidos" and "pro- 
pios," for the common use of all the in- 
habitants. The colonial policies of Spain 
resulted, therefore, in the formation of 
a wealthy dass of landholders, as against 
the Indian population, which found itself 
either assiprned to the estates as land 
serfs or concentrated in Indian towns. 

In 1810 the freedom of the slaves and 
Indians was officially decreed by Hidalgo, 
but the independence of Mexico having 
been accomplished by the wealthy land- 
holders, the situation of the Indians was 
not materially changed, and the lower 
classes still remained in a state of actual 
servitude, although, theoretically, slavery 
had been already abolished. 

We can safely say tiiat up to 1856 the 
only real estate property of any impor- 
tance which w^as not in the hands of the 
Spanish great landholders was the prop- 
erty of the Church and the ** commons ** 
of the Indian towns. 

The Church had been acquiring large 
territorial property, obtained either by 
direct concessions from the Government 
or by donations and foundations from 
private sources. 

The towns still were owning their com- 
munal lands, granted to them, as stated 
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above, for the purpose of grazing, tim- 
bering, farmfng, and watering, and which 
were called " egidos." The characteristic 
aspect of the agrarian questions in 
Mexico was for nearly two centuries the 
obfltinate defense made by the towns 
against the great landholders who al- 
ways triod to invade the oomnumal lands. 
From 1856 to 1859 certain laws were en- 
acted, and the liberal administratieii of 
Juarez, for political reasons, was como 
pcllod to deprive the Church of its prop- 
erties and to begin to appropriate them 
to private individuals who wished to ac- 
qaire them at low prices. As a conse- 
quence of the laws, the " ecridos " of the 
towns began to be divided up and appor- 
tioned In small parcels among the inhab- 
itants, for the purpose of creating small 
agricultural properties, but throupfh ig- 
norance and lack of means those lands 
were immediately resold to the great 
landholders whose properties were adja- 
cent to the egidos." 

LARCE LAND HOLDINGS, 
About 1876, at the bepinninp of the 
** Porfirista " regime, the real property of 
the Church had already passed into the 
hands of private individuals, and the 
communal properties of the towns were 
beginning to be divided among the 
masses. There still remain, however, 
large estates owned by old wealthy fami- 
lies of Spanish oripin, and which are 
now responsible for the present agrarian 
conflict. 

The "Porfirista** regime — the admin- 
istration of Ci'neral Porfirio Diaz — can 
be defined by saying that it consisted in 
putting the power in the hands of the 
largS landholders, thus croatin^; a feudal 
system. The political, social, and eco- 
nomic influence exerted by landholders 
during General Dias's administration was 
so considerable and so advantageous to 
them that it hampered the development 
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of the small ajrricultural property, which 
could otherwise have been formed from 
the division of ecclesiastical and com- 
munal lands. 

The communal lands, or " efjidos," 
used to be a means to ease to a certain 
extent th« conditions wfaid the small 
apriculturists found themselves, by af- 
fording them the opportunity of in- 
creasing their income out of what they 
could get from the use of the commons. 
Rut the condition of actual servitude in 
which the peon has always been was ac- 
centuated and aggravated when the 
"egidos " disappeared, because, on the 
one hand, he was no more in a position 
to resort to the products of those com- 
munal lands, and, on the other hand, the 
great influence of the landholders was 
used a.s a political means to make peons 
work on the haciendas and keep them in 
an actual state of slavery. 

The largest part of the inhabitants of 
towns where ** etridos ** have disappeared^ 
being necessarily compelled to live on the 
wages they get from working on the 
farms, and these wages being: not enough 
to cover their expenses, it had become 
the common practice to advance money 
to the peons as a loan on account of fut- 
ure wages. This sy.itcm of lending the 
peons small amounts of money had re- 
sulted in accumulating huge debts on 
their shoulders. These debts were used 
as a pretext to keep the peons always at 
the service of the land owners, and the 
peon himself has been under the impres- 
sion that he was legally bound to re- 
main on the farm as lonff as he had not 
paid up his debts. These debts, as a 
rote, were transferred from father to 
son, thus creating in the rural popula- 
tion of the farm, not only an actual con- 
dition of slavery, but the moral convic- 
tion among the peons themsdves that 
peonage was a necessary evil which tiie 
laws authorized. 
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I. 

England's Policy of Plunder 

By Vice Admiral Kirchhoff of the German Imperial Navy 



IN the third part of Alfred Stenzel's 
*• History of Maritime Warfare " the 
concluding views of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, two hundred 
years ago, from 17(i'2 to iTlf?, are intro- 
duced with the following words: " Thus 
the Peace of Utrecht was primarily a 
great saccess for England, 'V^ioM posi- 
tion as a world power was now firmly 
established; England was now the sea 
power* the world power." A considera- 
tion of the manner in which England has 
kept this position in the last two hun- 
dred years should be very opportune. 

Even while the peaee negotiations were 
going on at Utrecht, England, the ally of 
Holland, by whose potent aid she had 
crushed her chief adversaries, France 
and Spain, showed herself in her tme 
light; that is, faithless and ruthless in 
all and every relation. From now on 
England became Holland's keenest an- 
tagonist, the Dutch fleet having been al- 
most destroyed in the long war. The 
Dutch had learned too late that only 
those could safely ally themselves with 
England who are sufficiently powerful 
to stand up against her effectively at 
any moment. England had finally ac- 
complished the weakening of all her ri- 
vals on th« sea, her Arrant fortresses 
(Gibraltar, later Malta, Aden, and so 
on) soon dominated every part of the 
world, her policy knew thenceforth only 
one goal, openly and secretly, by any 
and every means, to prevent the rise of 
a second strong sea power. Now, after 



two hundred years, it will be seen wheth- 
er this most insatiable of all countries 
is at last played out, as far as concerns 

her dominance on the sea. 

The perpetually ambiguous system of 
England made its appearance in the Bal- 
tic as early as 1720. Tlie English squad- 

rons brought it to pass, at the end of the 
long northern war, by skillful under- 
hand management, that neither of the 
chief adversaries, Russia and Sweden, 

was in a condition to crush completely 
or to annihilati' the other. The north- 
ern war is a particularly illuminating 

example of the complete dtpenAtnet ot 
military aims in sea warfare upon po- 
litical aims. 

A few years earlier an act of unex- 
ampled arbitrariness had been carried 
out by the English fleet, in the Medi- 
terranean, when the Spanish fleet was 
annihilated by Admiral Sir George 
Ryng at Cape Passaro, at the southwest 
comer of Sicily, on Aug. 11, 1718. Al- 
though there had been no declaration 
of war, and Admiral Byng's instructions 
read, "In ease Spain sets foot in Italy, 
if circumstances demanded it, he should 
intervene with armed force," Byng en- 
gaged the equally strong enemy fleet as 
soon as he approadied it, and annihi- 
lated it, thus finally dia|iosing of an 
enemy that might possibly become dan- 
gerous later on. In this way England's 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean 
was once more made secure. 

Hardly a oantury later Enfl^and, with 
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fhe ImIp of France and Holland, in time 

of peace, brought it about that the mari- 
time ambitions of the German Emperor 
Charles VI. should come to nothing. The 
Ostond Company, founded by bim in 
1722, with its headquarters in Antwerp, 
which had already sent nearly a score 
of ships to Eastern Asia, and had there 
eetaUialied many aettiements, he was 
firtt forced to suspend in 1727, and five 
years later was compelled to dissolve it. 
In a single day its shares fell from 1,228 
to 470. 

From 1741 to 1748, daring the War of 

the Austrian Succession, as well as be- 
fore it, a series of acts of English ruth- 
less arbitrariness follow each other: Eng- 
lish smuggling in the West Indies, the 
destruction of Spanish galleys in a 
French harbor in the Mediterranean, al- 
though there was no open state of war; 
the dispatch of a squadron of English 
ships against Naples, the four months* 
blockade of a Spanish fleet in Toulon 
Harbor by the English fleet, without a 
declaration of war between France and 
England, and so on. 

In the Sovtn Years' War, which soon 
followed, England for the first time 
successfully introduced in a brilliant 
manner her future policy of Intrigue, in- 
citing the chief Continental powers 
against each other, while she herself an- 
nihilated her enemies on the sea, and 
eoatinuonsly enridbed horself by mari- 
time warfare, while the great land war 
was frightfully wasting the wealth of 
the Continental powers. Her great Prus- 
sian ally was the first who had to experi- 
ence this, as the dispatch of small sqaad- 
rnns to the Baltic would often have been 
of the greatest advantage to him. But 
at the same time England, without any 
Justification, permitted attacks by pri- 
vateers on Plrussian merchantmen. In 
the great war, with the exception of a 
brief apparition at Hastenbeck at the 
beginning, England sent no land forces 
to the Continent, for the first time, but 
contented herself with supporting the 
land fighting of her allies with money; 
the maritime war she Icept exclusively for 
heradf. At • result, her commerce 
flourished everywhere, and for this rea^ 



son she remained indifferent to the main 

question in the Baltic. 

In the Russo-Turkish wars, from 17 68 
to 1774, and 1787 to 1792, England was 

once more successfully em|doyed, in 

Southern Europe, in preventing any of 
the combatants from becoming too power- 
foL The Black Sea also remained a 
mare clausum lite the Baltic Sea. 

The great ''League of Armed Neu- 
trality," which came into existence in 
1780, brought up new and important 
questions for England to solve. The 
definition required by it was taken up 
with great reluctance, and thwarted by 
every possible means, because English 
privateering sofiFered greatiy through it. 

During the American War of Inde- 
pendence, in the years 1774-17^2, the neu- 
trality of foreign States was repeatedly 
violated by English ships. Thereafter 
the first period of the coalition war 
against the French Republic, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, is 
extremely rich in violations of right of 
every kind. In every direction England 
seized i.slands lielonging to foreign 
countries, and points of support, begin- 
ning with many islands In the West In- 
dies. The English were continuously 
successful in injuring the war navies 
and commercial navies of foreign coun- 
tries, even of neutrals and allies, while 
English privateers and cruisers carried 
on their operations more successfully 
every year. And in spite of all con- 
siderable losses, England's navigation 
and commerce devdoped brilliantly, be- 
coming mrrc than 100 per cent, greater 
than in the preceding time of peace. 
Smuggling was very cleverly carried on, 
and where on foreign coasts it brought 
England profit it was not only toler- 
ated but was successfully promoted. 
England grew fat on maritime war, 
while the great war on land wasted the 
strength of the Continental powers, as 
before. For England began the period 
of her monopoly of sea power, which 
has been unassailable for more than a 
century. 

One of the most notorious violations 
of right of all time was England's action 
toward Denouurk in the year 1801 and 
later in 1807. At present many hypo- 
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critical voices in England try to show 
that our action toward Belgium is a far 
worse case of violation of neutrality; 
history has already pronounced Judgment 
on this. 

The "armed neutrality** was revived 
in a new form at the end of the eight- 
eenth centuryt because of far more seri- 
ous arbitrary acts of England toward 
neutral shipping, so that England was 
compelled to reform. Denmark's bharp 
measures taken airainst the right of yisi- 
tation of con . y claimed by English 
warships led finally to a break. The 
State which Kant called " the most pow- 
erful, the most ambitious, the most pro- 
vocative State," went ruthlessly forward, 
primarily against Denmark. 

By what silken threads Nelson's vic- 
tory in the battle of Copenhagen Roads 
on April 2 was suspended, only recently 
investigations have revealed. The Danes, 
although the final victory would un- 
doubtedly have belonged to them, allowed 
themselves to be completely deceived and 
fooled by Nelson's conscious speeches in 
his two truce letters. 

Even more ruthless was the removal 
of the Danish fleet in 1807, after Den- 
mark's resiptance had heon broken V>y 
a several days' bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. During the latter more than 
1,600 inhabitants of the city were killed 
by the ?hot of '* humane " England, and 
more than 1,000 wounded. Let us re- 
call the outcry of England when we bom- 
barded Paris in 1871. 

The energetic war which England 
waged from 1805 to 1810 again.st the 
commerce of the whole world was 
throughout not only the consequence of 
Napoleon's Continental system. To the 
tyrant of the sea all means and all ways 
were now right, if only they were profit- 
able. Smuggling once more burst forth 
into brilliant bloom; England's shop- 
keeper spirit and unscrupulousness 
showed themselves in ways that defy im- 
itation. False flags, false ships' papers 
and bills of lading, pretended seizures 
by bribed French privateeis, all these 
means were employed in order to gain 
a permanoit hold of commerce. 

The English showed themselves very 
inventive with the so-called license sys- 



tem, under which foreign ships were per- 
mitted to trade in English wares on pay- 
ment of permit money, thereafter re- 
maining secure from English cndeen 
and privateers. In 1810 tiie number <tf 
licenses rose to 18,000. 

To relate once more how England man- 
aged, during the war against Napoleon, 

to erect her tyrant fortresses in every 
corner of the globe, and to appropriate 
the best lands as colonies, for the most 
part with unbounded arbitniriness, equal- 
ly whether belonging to friend or foe, 
would be to " carry owls to Athens,** 
(Malta, Heligoland.) 

How England was farther able to de- 
prive Prussian Germany of the due re- 
wa'i! i f victory need only be mentioned 
here to complete the subject. A hundred 
years ago the dominion of the world fell 
unconditionally to England, with the un- 
comprehending help of all nations, 
" which saw in England the champion of 
the rights and independence of Europe, 
while England never defended any rights 
but her own," as Clocthe strikingly ex- 
pressed it. During the naval war Eng- 
land injured neutrals and her allies, ap- 
propriated large territories, and gained 
a formal monopoly of commerce and in- 
dustry. The mighty influence of sea 
power, which dowly manifested itsdf, 
grounded on economic fact, was as jret 
recognized by no one. Naval warfare re- 
mains far from most people, its immedi- 
ate traces are only casually remarked by 
the inhabitants of coastal regions. It is 
otherwise now — steam and telegraph 
have worked a tran.sformation. Wo Ger- 
mans of today know what constitutes 
England's being and power up to the 
present; but the recognition of this came 
to us very late, after the appointed men 
finally opened our eyes to it 

An attempt whidl England made in 
January, 1807, to remove the Turkish 
fleet as she had removed the Danish, 
miscarried completely. Admiral Duck- 
worth, after a short bombardment of 
Constantinople, withdrew through the 
Dardanelles to the Aegean Sea in 
ignominions ftdUoii, wliich boirdered on 
cowardice. 

In like manner England's war against 
the United States, which broke out in 
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1812 because of acts of \inexampled ar- 
bitrariness by the commanders of Eng- 
lish ships, who impressed sailors from 
Aimrieuw ships, tarmd out onfavwrably 
for her. 

England's action during the war for 
the liberation of Greece took peculiar 
forms. Enthasiastk frtends of Grsees, 
with Byron at their head, had driven the 
Government to active intervention. From 
a great naval demonstration suddenly 
developed the battle of Navarino Bay, on 
Oct. 20, 1827, in which the Turco- 
Ep^'ptian fleet was completely annihi- 
lated by an Anglo-Franco-Russian fleet. 
The despotic action of Admiral Codring- 
ton serves as a fascinating example of 
the peculiarity of Enpflish esoteric policy. 
A storm of indignation was raised in the 
country and in Parliament, but this was 
principally from fear of Russia. 

During the second Turco-Epryptian 
war the arbitrary and tyrannical action 
of the English Commodore, Napier, was 
successful in robbing the victorious He- 
hemed AH of all his gains. The ener- 
getic with its brilliant results was finally 
recognized by all the powers. A rare 
•3cam]de of extraordinary arbitrariness 
of a subordinate commander in naval 
warfare. But — it happened because of 
the Turkish ileet of the enemy, therefore, 
as always, England al<ma got the benefit 
of it. 

Soon after the war against the French 
Empire, England began a course of ac- 
tioa in Africa, East India, and Eastern 
Asia, which was ruthless and filled with 
self-seeking, often taking the mask of a 
champion of Christian culture and hu- 
manity, a line of action which has been 
profitable in many ways. Especially 
were English ships active continuously 
against the slave trade; but England 
never for a moment rdaxed her efforts 
to extend still further her territorie.*; 
everywhere on the globe, and laid hold 
on everything she could, in order to en- 
rich herself and strengthen her power. 
Among her baser actions, carried out 
like all the rest, under a mask of false 
piety, was her repeated action against 
China in the opium question. But it is 
just to admit that England, by putting 
down piracy in every port of the globe. 



by the many battles of her ships against 
Moorish, Central and South American, 
Chinese and Malay pirates, has accom- 
plished much for the navigation and com- 
merce of all peoples, but always only be- 
cause her own interests were primarily 
furthered thereby. 

How Ettgluid showed bersdf hostile to 
Germany in the two German-Danish 
wars is generally known and has been 
repeatedly explained. This was the oc- 
casion of Pahnerston's arrogant words 
concerning the new German fleet in the 
North Sea. 

The Crimean war introduced the new 
international law of naval warfare, from 
tiw acceptance of which England as first 
expected to profit. But when she saw 
that this was not so, even that the effect 
of her own fleet was substantially nar« 
rowed by it, an effort was made to 
render it nugatory. In just the same 
way England has not yet been brought 
to recognise the last Declaratfons of Lon- 
don. From this time forward, the key- 
words, prohibition of privateering, neu- 
tral property, neutral ship, effective 
blodtade and so en, are constantly heard; 
Enfl^and explained then^ all in a sense 
favorable to herself. These qu<^stions 
form a specially large section of English 
arbitrary action, as in the pressnt war 
we must experloioe anew every day. 

England received the first painful 
blow as a result of her action during 
the American War of Secession; her 
dealings with both parties were regard- 
less of justice and insidious, according 
as English separate interests seemed to 
demand. England did not show herself 
sensitive about declaring that the Union 
must not tit out any privateers, but that 
such abstinence could not be expected of 
the South, since this was one of her 
principal weapons. Commentary is su- 
perfluous! The open support of the pri- 
vateers of the Southern States England 
was compelled to pay for, to the Union, 
as the result of a subsequent arbitration 
award, an evidence that the evil deeds of 
England also are punished. 

In the second German-Danish war 
England tried several times, by diplom- 
acy, to interfere vigorously, but without 
success so far as the two allied great 
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powers wen concerned. The most arro- 
gant p ro eeeding was the demand ad- 
draaad to Austria, that the latter'iB ships 
should not sail into the Baltie» bat should 

only guard the German coasts of the 
North Sea. Consider that this was the 
definite demand of a neatral State! A 
qnite unheard-of interference with 
ril^ht?* The >):ittlcs of Doeppel and 
Alsen made a difference! 

From this time forward the onrelax- 
ing efforts to prevent the growth of 
Germany's cominorfc and navigation, 
and, later, Germany's naval growth, be- 
gan. 

While England ruthlessly subjugated 

one extra-European people after another, 
her missionary societies scattered mil- 
lions of translations of the Bible and 
tracts broadeast among these poor non- 
Christian peoples, and the English 
preachers babbled about the blessings of 
peace. So it eaBie that* during Queen 



Victoria's lonp reifrn of over sixty years, 
there was not a single year in which 
England's mercenaries did not rob and 
plunder in the most barefaced way. The 

fundamental impulses of English political 
action have always and everywhere been 
the same, and remain so today. Might 
goes ever before right and Justice. 

How England proceeded in the case of 
India and the lands near it; how she ap- 
propriated Egypt and won Cyprus for 
herself ; sowed discord Openly and secret* 
ly in the Balkans; how she attacked the 
Boers, whose final conquest was attained 
only by bribing one of their leaders; how 
England brought the quarrel between 
Russia and Japan to open hostility; all 
this lives fresh in our memories. 

This short summary of England's arbi- 
trary actions during centuries should 
show that England's time is come. For 
the first time she now has an opponent 
who unttes insight, will, and power. 



n. 

War of the Shopkeepers 
EngUah Piratical Attacks on the Economic life of the Gennans 

By Prof. Dr. W. Dibeliua 



SINCE the beginning of the war our 
enemies aeross the Channel have 

been employing every possible 
means for injuring German trade. Ger- 
man mail sacks have been dropped into 
the middle of the ocean; German patent 
rights have been declared valueless; pay- 
ments due German firms are not allowed. 
In all earnestness the hope is uppermost 
that Germany, with the end of the war, 
will be pushed out of the ranks of lead- 
ing commercial and industrial nations. 

Especially significant, as indicating the 
purpooe of using every agency at tiie 
command of modem barbarism, is a series 
of articles in the English periodical. The 
Engineer, a leading technical journal de- 
Totod to industry on a large scale, and 
which has standing, not only in England, 
but throughout the world. 



The aoUior hopes Oat as a Tesnlt of 
this war, Germany's political and indus- 
trial power will be reduced to nothing. 
He is quite convinced that following this 
war, no such Germany am now eitets wiU 
be in evidence. " Humaai^," he says, 
" has decided that this must happen, let 
the cost be what it may, and the German 
people, likewise, will never again eon- 
sent to be governed as has been the 
ease for the last thirty years." 

Probably Poland will once more rise up 
as a vassal to Russia; Bavaria, Hanover, 
and other Gmman States of lessw sise 
will enter a new phase of their politi- 
cal history as independent countries un- 
der international protection! With the 
^stroction of political Germany, Ger- 
many as a factor in trade and industry 
must fare similarly. This will have the 
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effect of purifying the entire commer- 
cial atmosphere, for Germany has not 
gained its world position through its 
9iwn titmrtM, bat by employing nuuiy 
sorts of methods of the basest kind. 
Typical of the German system were 
" long credits and low prices, diplomatic 
€0«rdoii, bribery of the prem, false in- 
voiees and a systematic campaign of 
lies against all competitors," In pass- 
ing it may be remarked what a wonder- 
ful eombination is here presented; to <he 
author low prices and long credits ap- 
parently are on a par with questionable 
methods like falsifying and bribery 
when it comes to opposing British eom- 
petition. 

In the course of the investipration other 
standpoints are to be considered about 
the purposa to Mot out German industry, 
and these are entirely Great Britain's 
concern. The author continually com- 
plains, in language replete with touching 
words» of the backwardness and deficient 
energy of his own country. The English 
plants are on the whole too small ; labor ' 
costs too much, and they give themselves 
unnecessary competition. Of course, he 
will not recommend the " unmoral meth- 
ods of the German syndicates that main- 
ly aim at getting bigger prices from the 
consumers; ne?erMess, this matter is 
worth the attention of the English." 

The Germans, further, proceed in a 
much more systematic fashion abroad. 
Their diplomatic representation, their big 
hanlcs, and tiia industrial corporations 

work in unison; while only recently in 
England the Government began, to a very 
limited degree, to support the industrial 
enterprises away from home, while the 
banks waved aside every effort for 
working together with industries. At 
home, in fact, the Government is nothing 
less tiuin the enemy of tha local industry, 
because, owing to the lower prices, large 
orders go to Germany, and because, en- 
tirely aside from the damage done home 
production, there is introduced systemat* 
ically a whole army of spies, ostensibly 
employed in the delivery and setting up 
of machinery, &c., but who in reality get 
opportunities for spying out England's 
means for defense. 
Above all, the author does not tire of 



blaming his countrymen for their ultra- 
conservatism. All innovations for im- 
provement are spurned by them. Every 
time it is a question of ftur-vaadUng en- 
terprises abroad, English ei^ital excuses 
itself; money only becomes available 
when the sums asked for are compara- 
tivdy small, and when the prospects for 
a big profit are seen in tiie immediate 
future. 

All of these complaints have been 
heard again and again during the last 
ten years. They have become typically 
English; but ^ppieally English also is 
the complete incapacity to arrive at the 
correct conclusion regarding the matter. 
When the English industrial methods 
have become back numbers; when Eng- 
lish capitalists no longer feel like taking 
chances; when diplomacy, finance, and 
industrialism fail to eo^)perate, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that Eng> 
land finds itself superseded by Germany 
abroad. However things stand, Germany 
is once for all the land of brilliant or* 
ganization, and our industry and our fi- 
nancial circles, with due regard for be- 
ing cautious, know how to venture as 
must he 1$t» case when a new rival tries 
to gain Uit himself a place in the world 
market 

Here will be found the reason for Ger- 
many's success; a success which, never- 
theless, has not heen so great that Eng- 
Uu^ need fear for its own existsnce. The 
average Briton, however, doe?! not under- 
stand these very simple reasons, but lis- 
tens to wild stories about German espion- 
age and Gorman bacbiass, whan, as a eoa- 
scipieru-e, every little incident of the past 
i.s magnified out of all proportion, and 
the big planks in their own eyes, as 
against the splinters in tiie eyes of their 
brethren, are entirely forgotten. 

The series of articles in The Engineer 
carry a twofold appeal to the English 
people. The author proposes that im- 
mense cafrital shall be got together for 
the purpose of completely modernizing 
English industrialism. But as he fears 
that the absence of the spirit of venture 
diaracteristic of English capital will 
again dispel the beautiful dreams of the 
one making the proposal* lie coaeludes 
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with an idea fhftt ilUMild not be over* 

looked. 

" There is a way," he says, " that is 
very siiii)»le. It consists in the well- 
planned, organized destruction of Ger- 
man industries, big and little, and in 
this organized disturbance the German 
inn and ateel works must share. The 
occupation of German territory by the al- 
lied troops must be accompanied by the 
destruction of all important industries in 
the ooenpied land. We may believe that 
when it becomes known here and in 
France that such a plan for organized 
destruction is to be put in motion, then 
capital will flow in the direction of home 
industrialism. What the Germans haw 
done to the towns and villages in France 
and Belgium has aroused public feeling 
and thus Uaaed the way for makinir this 
method a legitimate weapon in the hands 
of industrial warfare and a powerful in- 
strument for justice and retribution." 

It would aeem that eneh an appeal to 
nan's baseness woold be enoagii, but one 
more word appears to be essential. It is 
markedly evident of the honorable au- 
thor's hypocrisy that he adds: ''We do 
not wish to associate ourselves too rigid- 
ly with this proposal. Not alone for 
moral reasons may it be necessary to do 
tiUs, hot in the hope that in time Ger- 



many's hifr economic interests may be 
affected thereby. It may also be that 
the destruction of German industrialism 
will follow of itsdf as a result of tim war 
alone, and this may provo ODOiagh for the 
English purpose." 

Therefore, the iniquity of this proposal 
does not give the anthor concern, yet he 
hopes that it may be possible to reach 
the goal along some other channel. 
Should this not be feasible, then — one can 
read between the lines — the first men- 
tioned method for organised destruction 
must be employed. Any one who can 
even propose such a mean thing should 
be responsible for his action. 

We know now to what lengths tiie 
English will go in this trade war. We 
know now that where it is possible for 
this Eni^hman to say wliat so many of 
his countrymen are thinking, then the 
English troops will act as incendiaries 
and destroyers in Germany. Maybe they 
will still remain gentiemen and we Huns. 

We can only be thankful to the author 
of the articles in The Engineer that he 
has lifted the veil. Fortunately, our 
aims still have the last word, and the 
qqestion of destruction touch inir Ger- 
man industrialism along the Rhine and in 
Upper Silesia is therefore not a pressing 
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The English As God's Chosen People 

By Dr. Otto Kuntsemueller 



IN his book, " The Foundation of the 
Nineteenlii Century." published in 
1899, Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
midces reference to the devastation of 
brad's kingdom by the Assyrians in the 
year 720 before Christ, and the carrying 
into captivity of the inhabitants who 
" in a short time became intermixed with 
the natives and as a consequence disap- 
peared enttrdy." 

In a footnote he adds: "They van- 
ished so completely that many theologians 
even in our century are bothering their 



heads with the question what has become 
of the Israelitee, since they cannot believe 

that the five-sixths part of the people 
whom Jcho\ ah had promised the whole 
earth should have disappeared without 
any ado. A shrewd mind even gathered 
from this that the ten suppo.sed lost tribes 
are the English of today! He was, be- 
sides, not at a loss to account for this 
discovery; this is the reason why five- 
sixths of the earth's surface belongs to 
the British; the balance to the Jews." 
Chamberlain points to two English 
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works treating of tills question — ** H. L. 
Lost Israel, Where Are They to be 
Found? " and " Our Israelitish Oriprin," 
which are responsible for the fact that 
there are Anglo-Saxons who trace their 
genealopy back to the time of Moses! 

Chamberlain has known how to rele- 
gate this theological chimera to the realm 
of nonsense. And U te alto mmsense Uiat 
in England tiiis should be taken for goa- 
pel truth. 

To what an extent this has been the 
case the writer of this experienced dur- 
ing his stay at Cairo toward the dose 
of 1887. Here the well-known Arabian 
courier, Mohammed Hassan, showed him 
a letter that he had received from an 
English mannfactarer of armaments, 
George Nelson Walsh, of Sheffield. 
Mohammed Hassan had served this Eng- 
lishman during the latter's stay at Cairo, 
and, foHowIng his departure, had written 
him a letter which Mr. Walsh answered 
and which contained, among other things, 
the following: 

"Now I will tell you something that 
concerns in particular the fntnre of the 
Arab and the Englishman. 

" God — Allah, as you call Him — is so 
good that when He saw how the world 
was being ruled by badness He grieved 
very much. He decided to show humanity 
the pood and rijrht way. For this pur- 
pose He chose Abraham, one of the best 
persons that ever lived, and commanded 
him to teach men to love God, to neither 
lie nor cheat nor act dishonorable in any 
shape or manner. Abraham did his best 
— but what can a person do in a world 
fun of bad peopleT 

" God now decided that Abraham's de- 
scendants should be charged with teach- 
ing His will. Among other sons, Abra- 
ham had Isaac. And God commanded 
that Isaac's descendants should be 
teachers. Isaac had two sons, Esau, 
from whom all the Arabs have descended, 
and Jacob. God decreed that Esau and 
his kin to come should continue to live a 
free, unrestrained life in the desert and 
be under no ruler. But Jacob was to 
be Uie teadier of righteousness. 

"Jacob had twelve sons. All becaBM 
teachers and all their offspring became 



teachers of God's will. These twelve 

sons, again, had large families, that 
increased to such an extent that from 
each family sprang a people, and in 
this way there came into eadstenee twdve 
peoples. Ten of these twelve peoples 
withdrew from the others, and called 
themselves Israel. The other two com- 
bined and called themselves Judah. In 
this way there came about two peoples, 
those of the kingdom of Judah and those 
of the kingdom of Israel. 

** These people were destbied by God to 
teach all mankind to love God and to treat 
their neighbors honorably. But in- 
stead of doing* the will of God, they 
became bad and cruel, and while God 
sent many prophets they did not want to 

give up their sin. 

"Then God became very angry. He 
drove the people of the Kingdom of 
Israel into captivity and declared that 
in the course of time they should forget 
that they were the children of Israel. 
He did promise them, however, that He 
would not entirely withdraw His favor 
from them. He would send them on . 
wanderings and lead them to an island 
where they should find their home. 
After they had reached this place they 
would become the mightiest people on 
earth, learn to love God, and teach the 
same to other nations. And then He 
would reveal to them, that they were 
the long lost people of the ten tribes 
of Israel. 

'* The other kingdom, composed of the 
two tribes of Judah, were just as godless 
as the people of Israel. For that reason 
God sent the Romans to punish them and 
destroy Jerusalem, with its magnificent 
temple. More than a million Jews, which 
is the name borne by the people of the 
Kingdom of Judah, were killed. The re- 
maining were add as daves throughout 
Europe. But God promised tlMiii that 
after a while they would once more be 
restored to Syria and Palestine. 

** And now comes Hie remarkable part 
of my story. Scholars who have .searched 
the Book of Daniel and other lx>oks where 
all these things are written, have found 
that the time for the realisation of this 
is nigh. They have discovered that tlie 
English, as the great teachers of human- 
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ity» ftK the true and rif^htful descendants 
of the ten tribes of Israel; that they live 
on an Island; Uiat they ara the mightiest 
nation on euiJl, ai had been prophesied 
would be the case. It reads further in 
the book of which I speak, that so soon as 
thoee of the Kingdom of Israel aiawae 
another name and drop the former — as 
was prophesied and has happened; name- 
ly, the term ' English * — they should re- 
veal themsdves to the effect that they 
are flie deseeadanta of Israsl ami the 

brothers of Judah, and that they would 
then take steps to regain Palestine. And 
as soon as they had obtained it they 
iroald have fheir brothers, the Jews, 
taken back to Palestine, and then the 
Jews and the English would become a 
great nation and would rule the world, 
and Jnstiee and righteonsness woold be 
spread unto the ends of the earth. 

" The beginning for this wonderful 
change on earth is already made. Eng- 
land obtained its protectorate over Pal- 
estine nine years ago; then that over 
Egypt. Within a few years, perhaps in 
two or three years, it will have the own- 
ership of Egypt and Syria. A great 
war will take place in Europe through 
which all nations except England will 



suffer. The Jews will l>e driven from all 
countries and will place themselves un- 
der the protection of England. The Eng^ 
lish will receive them with open arms 
as their long lost brothers; equip them 
with everything, and send them to Pales- 
tine in large ships for the purpose of 
having them establish themselves in 
their own land. And God has said that 
after they have once returned to their 
country they will never again be driven 
ont of there. 

" In" those days — remember the time is 
near — the English, together with the 
Jews, will rule the whole world, and 
honor, peace and contentment w^H be 
everywhere present. The Jews will be 
the first to rejoice through their con- 
nection with the English, and the Arabs 
the next" 

The writer has had occasion to discuss 
with many Germans married into well- 
known English families, as well as with 
English aeqnaintances, this remarkable 
letter of Mr. Walsh, and he has had 
confirmed that there is a general belief 
that the English are the descendants of 
the lost people of Israd and tiiat they 
are God's people, chosen to role the 
■world. 



Alarum 



By JOiiN U. KENNEDY. 



Out of the East the tmmpet corners 
And the roll of drums the dreadful 

drums; 

Cries of glory and heroes' crowns; 
Choking smoke of the tortured towns; 
Wails of women, and diildren's screams; 

Tales of terror unknown to dreams; 
The halitus of the corpse-clad waste; 
A death-dish cooked to the devil's taste. 
Above the havoc of matter and mind. 
As the fathers curse and the moth- 
ers weep, 

The sou of the dead men charge the 
wind, 

Whisper: "We see, but ye are blind; 
We are awake, and still ye sleep ! " 



The eagle mimics a dream-drunk dove 

And coos of love — iHusive love; 

Ink-thumbed .soldiers and paper guns; 

Barnyard battles and ceaseless suns; 

Naughty navies to rule— the ink 

(Yet the coast-lines will nevsr shrink;) 

Saucy armies to welcome war 

(Still we wonder what strength is for;| 

Purse-proud power to play Mars' tricks 

(Was there ever a " Seventy-six "?) 
Mark the meaning of Europe's fall; 

Asia still has a truth to tellt 
Cease for a moment the caterwaul. 

Heed for a moment the future's call 

Gala still grins in the core of ball! 
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Tsing-tao Under the Japanese 

A German View of the New Regime 

In tlM Mibjoinfld article a correapondent of tha Hamburger Naehrlehtan sands his lmpr«s- 
siaoa of the former German colony In China aince Japan took posscaslon. 



THE situation in Tsing-tao since it 
fell into the hands of the Japa- 
nese is not any too promising. 
Even seen from the outside the 
defects are very pronounced. As for the 
•treetSy that used to he ao well kept, 
there are deep cavities in many places, 
caused by the bombardment. In addi- 
tion, the heavy rains during the Summer 
of 1914 brongfat more damage to the 
thoroughfares, which was not attended 
to. What the Japanese have done to 
make good in that respect amounts to 
aluoBi noUilng. 

This can be said for ererythuig else 
they have undertaken to restore in the 
colony to what it was before the siege. It 
may be a fact that the plans of the Jap- 
anese are on a big enough scale, but they 
lack the means with which to accomplish 
anything worth while. There is not 
wanthig the dedre to have the place put 
in order. But at times they have not 
had cnouph money with which to pay the 
wages of the men. It is taken for grant- 
ed that in such circumstances there can 
be no progress. And standing still means 
BOthinp less than poinp: back. 

It really amounts to this — that the 
military in charge of affairs at Tsing-tao 
have their hands tied. It is a fact that 
some of the officials are quite anxious tO 
go ahead and have made valuable propo- 
sttions for the improvement of the place, 
but the instant Tokio is informed about 
what is wanted, the reply is in the nejra- 
tive. Every such proposition is looked 
upon hi the capital as a friendly act to- 
ward the Germans. The leading men in 
Tokio are so thoroughly jrui'lod by what 
England wants that there is an effort to 
annoy and embarrass the remaining Ger- 
mans in Tsing-tao just as it has hetn 
done in Honfrkonpr. 

On the other hand, it is known that a 
portion of the influential Japanese in 
ToUo do not look with favor on pro- 



ceeding too antagonistically against the 
German interests. They are afraid that 
before they know it Japanese influence 
will wane and that Tsing-tao may become 
some kind of English sub-station in that 
part of China and tiius endanger Japan's 
prestige in the whole of Shantung 
Province. Not alone that the Japanese 
may have some secret desire to show the 
civilised Western nations tliat she can be 
magnanhnous in her victory, but that 
there are real economic reasons for her 
attitude of going slow against the Ger- 
mans. Somehow tiiere is a feeling that 
England has some design not yet ex- 
pressed; apprehension is there, and the 
shrewd Oriental wants to be on his 
guard. 

The military supervision of Tsing-tao 

and the ruling officials in Tokio confront 
each other like opposite poles. The re- 
maining Germans in Tsing-tao are made 
to suffer through this pnlling apart. 
About 200 Germans are s-fill in the place, 
mainly women and children, and the main 
reason for their stay is that they are 
holding on to their properties. The lead- 
inc: merchants, as well as most of the 
k.^'s important traders have gradually 
disappeared, either of their own free will, 
or as a result of mistreatment at the 
hands of the Japanese, some even being 
taken to Japan in view of their military 
fitness. It is natural, therefore, that 
almost all commerce has come to a stop. 
The Chinese have also left the place, 
while threatening that they will remain 
away. Japan's attitude toward China 
since last January has not helped in the 
situation, and the fef'ling of distrust has 
spread throughout the province. The 
railroad that runs through Shantung 
is for that identical reason becoming of 
less and less importance. Whatever 
business goes over the line at the present 
time is only a trifle as compared wHh the 
former traffic. 
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The many Japanese that came siream- 
\np into TsinfT-tao after its fall and ex- 
pected to find a rich harvest ready for 
them have been sadly disappointed. Many 
of fhem are in great distress. A con- 
siderable number of criminals have also 
sought the place, and public security has 
been threatened by their presence. The 
reputation of the place has suffered so 
severely that there is fear that Tsinp- 
tao will lose its importance as a seaside 
resort. 

In Japanese capitalistie circles tiie 

opinion seems to have been fixed from 
the start that Tsing-tao would prove a 
costly prize and an experiment, and that 
it would not for long remain a posses- 
sion of Japan. The solution of the prob- 
lem cannot come until after peace is de- 
clared, and China and Japan settle the 
question. But whatever nay bappen, 
the Japanese. have made a good begin- 
ning just the same. They .showed con- 
siderable acumen in selecting the future 
residential quarters between the Chi- 
nese town of Tapau-tau and the for- 
mer German section near the harbor, 
where trade was getting to be quite 



flourishing. The Japanese quarter has 

the advantage of easy access to all the 
most important trading points; the Chi- 
nese stores in Tapau«tau, the European 
houses in the business centre, the lar^ 
and small harbor as well as the belt 
railroad. 

It is still a question whether Tsing-tao 
has much of a future before it. There 

are sijrns in plenty that trade is proinf; to 
Tien-tsin, and also to Tschifu. In the lat- 
ter port they are working with feverish 
haste to complete the connecting railroad 
lines. Here the En^rlish are laboring in- 
cessantly, and it may be noted that they 
do not at all mind that their own plans 
run counter to those of the Japanese. In 
case the activity at Tschifu continues and 
Tsing-tao remains as it is for any length 
of time, the prospects for a restoration of 
the latter to its former greatness are but 
slight. Whoever will be the future mas- 
ter of the place will have to make enor- 
mous sacrifices in order to give it back 
its recent importance. Although its less 
may be a big blow to the German inter- 
ests, there is the gratiflcatton that nobody 
else will derive any profit from the place. 



To War Bards 

By ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 

Please note, my friend 
Of lyric trend. 
That cannon " boom " 
To "gloom" or "doom 
But when they " roar " 
They roar of •* war "; 
That balls will ** burst " 
To rhymes like "currt"; 
That men will " fall " 
"When countries " call "; 
That flowing " blood " 
Suggests a ^' flood 
That " hopes of peace *' 
Will go with " cease." 

But try to sell 

Tlie stuff, and— Well, 

YouH know instead 
What Sherman said. 
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Dual Nationality in Time of War 

By Richard W. Floumoj* Jr. 

Mr. Rlehard W. Flournoy !■ the Chief of the Bureatt of CItlsenidilp In the Department of 

State at Washlnpton, but this expression Of views on the interestInK subject of dual 
nationality, printed in Thi New Yobk Tncn of Sept. 12, la not an official declaration. Mr. 
Ftonnioir Is dvlav lita opinion In Us peraoMkl* not hia tfflelftl, oapeeltir. 



COLONEL ROOSEVELT has con- 
tributed to the June number of 
The Metropolitan Ma^asine an 
article entitled " When Is an 
American Not an American ? " in which, 
with characteriatic ardor, he haa under- 
taken to eenmire the Department of State 
because of statements in its letter of 
April 2, 1915, to P. A. Lelong, Jr., of New 
Orleans, concerning his citizenship and 
liability in Prance for performance <tf 
military service. He goes so far as to 
characterize the department's letter as 
''dangerously close to treason to the 
United Statea." 

This is surely a serious charge to main 
against the Department of State in any 
case, and especially so in such serious 
times as these. The fact that this criti- 
cism was made by one who has held the 
highest office in the Republic and pub- 
lished broadcast throughout the country 
sorely warr a ato a canfid eoniidention 
of the question. 

Mr. Lelong, in a letter of March 27, 
informed the department that he was 
bom in the United States on June 18, 
1880, of a native Frmch father, who had 
emigrated to this country when he was 
about 20 years of age, and he inquired 
whether, fai case he should visit France, 
he could be held liable for military aerv- 
ice in that country. Thp Department of 
State, without entering into a discussion 
of the moral rights of Mr. Lelong, re- 
plied briefly concerning his apparent 
legal status as follows: 

Under the proviaton of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, all per- 

sons horn In the United States an<l sub- 
ject to the Jurisdiction thereof arc citl- 
sens of the United States. Section 1, 
Article VU. of the French Civil Code 
atatao tlmt the foUowinv are Frenchmen: 
" Brtry person bom of a Frenchman la 
France or abroad." 
It Oras appears that jrou were horn with 



a dual nationality and the department 
cannot therefore fflve you anr assuranoe 

that you would not be held liable for the 
performance of military service in Franc© 
should you voluntarily plaoO youreelf with- 
in French jurisdiction. 

It will be noted that the department 
did not discuss tiie question of the right 

of the French Government to sumoMll 
Mr. Lelong from this country to France 
to serve in the army, but merely stated 
the position in uriiidi he would find him- 
self in ease ha ahonld voluntarily enter 
France. Moreover, the department did 
not say that no action would be taken 
by this Government to obtain Mr. La- 
long's release in case he should be ac- 
tually held in France for military serv- 
ice, under the conditions stated. It 
merely informed him tiiat, as he waa 
born with a dual nationality, (French 
under French law as well as American 
under American law,) the department 
was onable to assure him that he would 
not be held liable in France for military 
service under the law of that country. 

It appears that the use of the term 
"dual nationality" found pecnliar dis- 
favor in the eyes of Colonel Roosevelt. 
This simple legal term, which has been 
innocently used by writers on interna- 
tional law from time inmMmorlal to da- 
scribe the actual status of persons bom 
in certain countries of parents who were 
citizens of other countries, Colonel Roose- 
velt has not only relegated to a position 
of contempt, but he has found the words 
so u^ly that hp is determined to abolish 
the term altogether. He says: ' 

T hold that It Ir the clear duty of the 
NatldiiHl AdminiHtrntinii, spcrikitit? for th© 
American people. Immediately to repudiate 
the doctrine thus laid down hy the De- 
partment of State that there are In our 
country cltiiens — and as a matter of fact 
this rulinfc would apply to millions of 
eltlaena — who are " bom with a dual na- 
tlonalltjr." 
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It Hfemn Inrrcfliblp that the I>tparlment 
of State can promulgate the doctrine of 
dual nationality promulBated in its letter 
above quoted. 

The United Btetes cannot with eelf-re- 

Fptct permit Its orpanic and fun<lam<^ntal 
law to b<' overriden l>y the law>< nf a for- 
ei^ country. It cannot ackimu U dRc any 
•ttch theory as this ot "a dual nation- 
ality "—which, tncfdentally, fs a self-«vl- 
ilent absurdity. 

Colonel Rocsevelt Kcems to be laboring 
under the impression that the term 
"dual natkmality " hu recently been 
eoined by the DefMurtment of State, and 
he appears to be unaware of the fact that 
the term is not only recognized and used 
by all of tiie leading wrHera on private 
and public international law, American as 
•well as European, but has been recognized 
and used by the Department of State for 
many years, and notaUj dnring his tnm 
Administratiini. 

The peculiar condition of dual nation- 
ality is the unavoidable result of the ex- 
istence of two distinct principles upon 
which the nationality laws of different 
eoantries are based. According to one 
principle a person is bom a citizen of a 
country because of the fact that his 
father ie a eitiaen thoreof. This is 
known as jus sanguinis, and was embod- 
ied in the Roman law. 

According to the other principle a per- 
son is bom a citizen of a country because 
of the mere fact of birth within its terri- 
tory and jurisdiction, without regard to 

the nationality of his parent"?. This was 
the feudal principle and is known as jus 
soli. 

It is difficult to say which principle Is 
the more reasonable or which has pre- 
vailed to the greatest extent. The great 
Jnrist, Vattle, hdd tiie Jas sanguinis to 
be the natural and right principle, but 
this is a matter of opinion. The jus soli 
prevailed in Europe long after the feudal 
system had eeased to a grsat extent to 

The jus sanguinis was adopted in 
France in 1807, through the Code Napo- 
leon, and later adopted in the other coun> 
tries of Ckmtinental Europe. The Jus soli 

remains to this day the basic principle of 
the British law of nationality, although 
the other principle was partially engraft- 



ed upon the British law as long ago as tbo 

year 1350. 

The original British law of nationality 
(jus soli) was inherited by this country, 
but it was not until the passage of tiie 

Act of Conprcss of April 9. ISnr.. that the 

matter was fixed by statute as follows: 

AH periiona born in the United .States and 
not subject to any forclRn power, exc ludinif 
Indians not taxed, are declared to be cltl- 
aena of the United Btatee. 

Later the following statement was in- 

cludod in the Fourteenth Amendment to 

the Constitution: 

All persons born or naturalised in the 
UnHo<l States, and «ubJo( t to the Jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are ciUsens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re> 

Meantime, on April 14, 1802, and Feb. 
10, 1855, Congress had passed acts em- 
bodsring the prindplo ef the Jus san- 
guinis. 

The eminent Judge who delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the well-known case of 
the United States vs. Wong Kim Ark, 
the leading case on native American 
citizenship, said that " it is the inherent 
right of every independent nation to de- 
termine for itself, and aceotdbig to Ha 
own Constitution and law?, what classes 
of persons shall be entitled to its citizen- 
ship," (169 U. S., 649, 668.) This is 
simple enough, but how to aceommodato 
the conflicting claims of different coun- 
tries to the allegiance of the same per- 
sons is a matter which has never been 
satisfactorily settled, and ean only be 
settled through international convmitions. 

John RasFctt Moore, whose pre-emi- 
nent standing among the authorities on 
international law needs no comment, 
makes the following statement in his 
monumental " International Law Digest" 
(Vol. III., Page 518) : 

The doctrine of double allodia nco, t)iough 
often criticised as unphilit.sophu m1. is not 
an invention of jurists, but is the logical 
result of the concurrent operation of two 
different law's, in the absence of a gen- 
eral apr«. intnt for the exclusive applica- 
tion arc ordiiic to circumstances, of the on* 
or the other of such laws, the condition 
that actually ezlsts is deaerlbed by th4 
term double allegiance. An undisputed 
example of it is furnished by the case of a 
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eUld. who, by reason of his parent.'* \n-\nti 
aA the time of bia birth tn a foreign land. 
1» bom a dtlsen of two countries— a ciU- 
mh of the ooitntry of hia Mrth Jure Mil. 
and & ditaMi of his par«nt»' comtnr Jura 

A connict. however. Is obvtsted by the 

rulc-whtch ia indeed but tbe practical for-> 
mulation of the doctrine itaalf— that the 
llaV>llity of the ohlld to the perform a n<»> of 
the duties of allegiance is detertnlncU by 
the laws of that one of the two oonntrlss 
in which he actually Is. 

Oppenhcim, in his recent work en- 
titled " International Law," makes the 
liolkifwinir obMrvationa <n his chaptw 

headed, " Double and Absent National' 
ity," (Vol. L, Pp. nr.:? and :jr,4) : 

An individual may own douVilt! nation- 
ality knowingly and unknowlnKly, and 
with or without intention. And double 
nationality may be produced by every 
modo of .'u-'iiiiririK T\ri1ionrility. Even birth 
can vest a child with doubli- luitionallty. 
Thus, every ehSld bom In Great Britain 
of Qerman parenta acqutrea at the same 
time British and (3«rman nationality, for 

such r>i!lil Is ivi'isfi ncfor'linc tn niHisb. 
and German according to German lauiucl- 
pal ]a«r. 

Individuals ownlnp double nationality 
boar in the lannuaRO of diplomallHts the 
nam*? suji ts !ttixt«s. The ;>Msition of such 
" mixed aubjecla " la awkward on account 
of the feet that two different States claim 
them as suhjeft.s. and tlurrforo their alle- 
giance. In ca.sf !i sorioii.s dlnputfi arises 
betw«^fn lh« so two States which leads to 
war, an irreconcilable conflict of duties is 
created tor theea uafortttnale liidlylduala. 

OntMifidim closes this chapter by ob- 

Kcrvin^j that dif firultic.'^ arising from 
" double nationality " can be done away 
with only through the adoption of a 
proper intwnational convention. 

To come to Colonel Roosevelt's own 
Administration, it may be observed that 
those who served under him as Secre- 
taries <a state Innocently used on various 
occasions the expression irtiich is now the 
subject of his mn.st severe criticism. For 
example, Secretary Hay, in an instruc- 
tion of Feb. 23, 1904, to the Minister at 
Montevideo, said, the reference htbig to 
a work by Van Dyne: 

The question of granting passports to 
peraons haylnc a dual alleffianca la treated 
In Chapter XI.. Page 42 et eaq. «f the 
same work. (Forcism Relatlona of the 
United Btatefl. 10(M. Tage 851) 

Acting Secretary Bacon, (later Secre- 



tary of State under President Roosevelt,) 
in a note of Nov. 20, 1906, to the German 

Ambassador, inclosed a memorandum 

prepared in the State Department, of 
which the first paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

Aasumlnff thai Alexander Bohn never 
bscame a dtlaea of the United Statea, 
Jacob Bohn was bom of <9erman parents 

Iti tlie T'tiitpcl t^tatfs. Acrordinfr to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
as interpreted by the courts, a child born 
of allea parants la the United SUtes ia an 
Amerleaa dtlwn. although aueh ditid m»y 

also be a citiz. n of the- crmntry nf his 
parents aeoording to the law of that coun- 
try. (Pbralan Rdatiooa, 1006, Paca«57.) 

On July 8, 1906, Acting Secretary of 

State Bacon, upon the recMnmendation 
of Conjjre.ss, appointed a board composed 
of James B. Scott, Solicitor of the De- 
partment of State; David Jayne Hill, 
Minister to the Netherlands, and Gaillard 
Hunt, Chief of the Pa.'^sport Bureau, to in- 
quire into the laws and practice regard- 
ing citizenship of the United States, 
eiqiiatriatlon, and protection abroad, and 
to report recommendations for lepi-la- 
tion to be laid before Congress. The re- 
port, which covers 538 pages, and is a 
most valuable woric, was sent to tlio 
Speaker of the House with a letter from 
Secretary Root of Dec 18, 1906, in which 
he said: 

I bar to ODBBmend it to die oonalderatlon 

of the House as a very dear and thorough 
exposition of this most Important subject, 
upon which it seen\s to be (fsoarally asraed 

let;lalation is much needed. 

The report of the board, excellent and 
carefuUy prepared as it was, did not 
cover in its recommendations every phase 
of the intricate subject of citizen.'^hip, and 
did not prescribe a plan for settling ques- 
tions of double nationality, beyond recom- 
mending a statute requiring persons bom 
abroad of American citizens, who phou'd 
elect American citizenship rather than 
that of the country of their birth, to 
make a formal declaration to that effect 
before an American Consul upon re:\oh- 
ing the age of 18 years, and to take the 
oath of allegiance to United States 
opon reaching majori^. 

The report, approved by Secretary 
Boot and presumably by President Roose- 
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Tdt, did, however, oonUin the following 

Btatement: 

Inasmuch as our CJovcrnimnl tin lares 
that •!! persona born in tin- Uniied Statea 
are cIUmm of the United Stales, and aUo 
recoimltee. as well ae adopts on Its own 
I>rirt. the rule that rhildrcn of citizfi.s resi- 
dent abroad are citizens o( the country to 
which the iwrentB owe aiiesir.ticc, there 
arises, as wtU he eecn. a oontlict of cltiicn- 
ship, spoken of usually as dual alleffianee. 
(Houne LVicumpnt rKt!. Fifty- ninth Con- 
gress. Second Session, I'a^e 74.) 

It might be considered strange fhat 
Colonel Roosevelt, while President, al- 
lowed his Secretaries of State to use so 
freely the now objectionable term *' dual 
allegiance," and, stranger still, that he 
failed to avail himself of hia nnnsnal 
opportunity to abolish not only the term 
but the " self-evident absurdity " which 
it describes — that is, the condition itself. 

Colonel Sooeevdt ia surely not igno- 
rant of the fact that the law of the 
United States contains a provision very 
like the provision of French law under 
which Mr. Lelong was bom a French 
citizen. He miltt realize that a person 
born in France of American parents is 
born an American citizen, although under 
certain conditions he nay be claimed un- 
der French law as a French citizen. In 
his wide and varied reading his eyes 
surely must have fallen upon the pro- 
vision of the Act of Congress of 1855, 
which, as embodied in Section 1993 of 
the Revised Statute?, reads as follows: 

All children heretofore born or hereafter 
bom oat of the limits and Jurisdiction of 

the United States, whose fathers were er 
may be at the time of their birth citisens 
thereof, are declared to bo citizens of the 
United States; but the rights of citizen- 
ship shall not descend to children whose 
(athete never residrd in ihp United States. 

Under this statute the Department of 
State almost daily issues passports to 
persons bom in France. If Cdonel 

Roosevelt, just prior to the birth of his 
youngest son. had gone to England with 
his family, and his son had been bom 
there, that son might have hem consid- 
ered an American citizen under Ameri- 
can law, as well as a British subject 
under British law, whether or not the 
British Government woold afterward 
have actually claimed his allepriance. 
Senator Lodge in his letters to the 



Department of State of June 5 and June 
IG, 1915, concerning the detention in 
Italy for military service of Ugo da 
Prato, used practically tiia tame argu- 
ments as Colonel Roosevelt used. Ugo 
da Prato was born in Boston, Aug. 25, 
1895, of Italian parents, and went to 
Italy in 1912, that ia, whan he was 17 
years old. to study architecture. 

The department asked Senator Lodge 
to send proof that young da Prate's 
father had been naturalised aa a eitiien 
of this country before the birth of the 
son, in order to show that the latter was 
not bom with a dual nationality and 
could not be claimed as an Italian subject 
under the law of Italy. Senator Lodge 
sent the proof, but arpfued that it was 
superfluous, denying the possibility of 
dual alliance and contending that da 
Prato could not have been claimed as an 
Italian subject even if his father had not 
been naturalized in this country before 
his (the son's) birth. 

The department replied at some 
lenpth in a letter of June 9, which was 
later given to the press, and Senator 
Lodge again preeanted laa views ht a 
letter of June 18, which has also been 
given to the press. In this letter the 
Senator, referring to the conflicting na- 
tionality laws of Italy and the United 
States, said: 

But the fart that there Is a conflict. Of 
laws Is very different from admitting that 
the law In conflict with our own is valid. 

The solution of the conflict of laws 
proposed by Senator Lodge has the merit 
of simplicity, it must be admitted, but, 
from an examination of tlie works of 
Story, Dicey, and other writers on the 
intricate subject of conflict of laws, it 
does not appear that they have found this 
solution entirely satisfactory. It is in- 
deed a simple matter, when a law of a 
foreign country conflicts with a law of 
the United States, for this Government 
to decline to admit the validity of foreign 
law. But suppose that the foreign coun- 
try insists that its own law is valid, 
and suppose that the person who is 
the subject of the con tr oversy is at tha 
time actually within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the foreign country— what 
then? 
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The conflict still exists; and some- 
thinsT more than a mere flat denial of the 
validity of the foreign law is necessary. 
The contantioii of this Government, to be 
of any avail in a given case, must be 
based upon the prround of natural right 
and justice, or what appears to be such, 
and certain peculiar facts and circum- 
stances in view of wliieh American law 
(hould prevail, particularly the fact that 
the person concerned is domiciled in this 
country and, having reached his ma- 
jority, has made a practical election of 
Anwiieaii nattonality. 

Various solutions of the problem of 
double nationality have been suggested, 
and some of them are embodied in the 
laws of various countries. Some day, 
it is to be hoped, the matter will be set- 
tled through general international con- 
ventions. A simple and, apparently, sat- 
isfactory ml* would be that a person 
bom wi^ a dual nationality shall, after 
reaching majority, bear the nationality 
only of the country in which he is domi- 
ciled at the time of reaching majority, or, 
if domiciled in a third country at such 
time, he shall bear the nationality of 
that one of the two countries claiming 
him in whidi he last had his domicile. 
Such a rule would obviate the necessity 
of a formal declaration. 

It is unfortunate that Colonel Roose- 
velt undertook to discuss in his article 
on dual nationality the provision of the 
German law of nationality of Jan. 1, 
1914, under which Germans who acquire 
naturalization in foreign countries may, 
under certain conditions, retain tiieir 
German allegiance. The impression has 
be^n given, whether intended or not, that 
this Government concedes that Germans 
and otiier aliens who are natoraliaed in 
the United States may retain their orig- 
inal allegiance and thus have a "dual 
nationality." 

This is quite untrue. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has made 
no such eonccMrion. In its letter of June 



9 to Senator Lodge tiie Department of 

State said: 

The caitcn of persona born fn the United 
Stiitf.s of ulien i>artMits should not be con- 
fused with the CHses of persons born 
abroad who have obtained naturmllsatlon 
as eltlsens of this country. In the former 
cases the department Is obng:ed to recoR- 
nlze now, as always hfi i lofoi c. that the 
persona concerned are born with a dual 
natlonalllr. In the latter cases Che de- 
partment does not recofrnize the existence 
of dunl nationality in view of the fact that 
persons wlio obt.iin naturalization aa citi- 
zens of this country are required to re- 
MMinoe their original alleslanoe. 

Senator Lodge's attention was also 
called to printed circulars of the Depart- 
ment of State, issued during and since 
the administration of President Roose- 
velt, in which naturalised American citi- 
ztns are informed as to their status in 
their countries of origin. Particular 
mention was made of the circular entitled 
** Notice to American Citisens Formerly 
Subjects of Italy Who Contemplate Re- 
turning to That Country," and especially 
to the following statement contained in 
it: 

Naturnllzatlon of nn Ttrillnn subject In a 
fureiRn country without tt\e consent of the 
Italian Oovemment Is no bar to liability te 

military service. 

The final paragraph of Secretary Lan- 
sing's letter of June 9 to Senator Lodge 
contained the followhiir gsnaral state- 
ment: 

In closing allow me to say that this 
Oovarmnent has not receded from the po> 
sitlon taken many years ago as to the nat- 
ural rlRht of men to make a voluntary 
change of nationality, commonly known aa 
the right of expatriation. Nevertheless, 
the I>ei>artm«it of Slate deems it proper 
to contlmie the practice which It has fol- 
lowed for many years of Informlnir natu- 
rallzed Amrrlcan citizens of tin- t>osltion in 
which thoy will find themaclved in case 
they votantarlly visit their native coun- 
tries. For the same reason the d«^rt> 
ment deems It proper to warn persons hav- 
InB a dual nationality of the claims which 
may be made upon them by the other 
oottBtrles oonoemed. It Is believed that 
the department would not be performing 
Its full duty In this matter If It should 
fell to give this information. 
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AN attempt to penetrate the inner 
/\ meaning of events which have 
JLjL not yet completed their course 
may seem premature and auda- 
cious. Are we equipped with the force 
of mind which alone can raise as above 
the mighty torrent which is sweeping us 
alonp:? Are we sufficiently calm to be 
able to interpret its direction and its 
meaning T 

In spite of the seeming justice of 
these objections, there are reasons which 
compel us to press the question now. 
Hie exceptional cirenmstanecs et the 
present crisis have produced throughout 
the whole world an exaltation of mind 
which cannot last for long. When we 
return hereafter to our ordinary life we 
shall not be what we are at the prr c:^t 
moment. Once the war is finished, that 
elevation of soul, that unusual keenness 
of perception* that exceptional deamess 
of insight which belong to the great 
moments of history, and are now presentt 
will exist no more. 

Among the characteristie featnrea of 
our present state of mind there is one 
especially which admits of no mistake. 
The great European war has brought 
a wonderful increase to the intensity of 
life both in the individual and in hu- 
manity at larpe. The chief result of 
the war has been to double the energy 
and active force of the general life. 

In times of war the whole world dis- 
plays extraordinary activity. This holds 
of individuals, of social groups, and of 
whole peoples. The question, " To be or 
not to be," presents itself with the 

same penetrating force to all alike, and 
life becomes more intense just in pro- 
portion as it has to provide for its own 
preservation and to meet the challenge 
of the powers of death. 
This is not the day of bourgeois vices 



and respectable virtues. It is the day 
when all the eontradictiona of hmnan life 

leap into the light and clash together 
in their most irreconcilable forms, the 
day when all oppositions are pushed to 
the very extreme. There is war to tiie 
knife between heaven and hell; war with- 
out truce and without rest. The object 
of the strife is the possession of the 
human soul; and for that reason the two 
principles appear in man in all their 
majesty and power. It seems as though 
the god and the beast attain these im- 
mense proportions in man at one and 
the same moment; so that we see on 
one side the appearance of a monstrous 
criminality — of men who might be rein- 
eaniations of Caesar Borgia and his con- 
temporaries; while on the other side we 
see a train of martyrs and saints who 
also seem to return to us from another 
time, ranote in the distance of the past. 

This almormal force of hatred, now 
let loose, provokes and quickens into 
activity an equally abnormal force of 
love; 80 that, for the time being, the 
most astonishing heroism is looked upon 
as an almost everydhy occurrence, and 
the supreme act of self-surrender be- 
comes an ordinary event. Most remark- 
able of all is the fact that this sublime 
heroism has ceased to be the exceptional 
quality of a few individuals — the heroic 
spirit possesses whole masses of men; it 
is shown even in those who, up to the 
present moment, seemed " insignificant " 
— mere expressionless and negative per- 
sonalities. 

At such a time the human heart ex- 
pands; one niipht say it is transformed 
by a profound revolution. A new type 
of humanity comes into being, more pow- 
erful and more wonderftal to behold. Maa 
augments his stature; and therewith 
the feeling of bis own value gathers 
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force within him. When the human heart 
permits a grlinipse to be taken of all its 
inner wealth, which has hitherto been 
hidden and anguessed, tiien it is that 
man begrins to inspire his neighbor with 
a deeper reverence and with feeltng^s 
which issue in a more vigorous moral 
metivitjr. Love is reacting against the 
hatred which is invading the world; and 
for that reason it burns in all its forms 
with a splendor and force such as we see 
at no other time. This ardent flame of 
love we may now hehold in a vast variety 
of situations. 

In all such scenes the most moving 
figure is that ef the woman, standing bo- 
side the husband, son, or bvotlier, who is 
going off to the war. As the train or the 
steamer moves away, one may hear the 
soldiers saying to one another, "Why 
do the women weep while our eyes are 
dry? Not because our sorrow i.s less 
than theirs, but because our hearts are 
made ef sterner staff." 

This exalted passion of love and of 
pity may sometimes be seen forcing the 
heart to rebellion against the pitiless 
powers wliieh impose tho peril ef death 
vpon its dearest objects. At the begin- 
iring of the war the Russian papers pub- 
lished a letter which had been intercepted 
by ovr troops, .written a yomig Ger- 
man girl to her lover in the army: "What 
does this cruel Kaiser want with our 
poor bit of happiness, which is so dear to 
as?" Byery loving heart, especially if 
it is a woman's, has the same feeling in 
similar circumstances. And yet in this 
woman's love there is an aspiration of a 
higher order, which imposes silence on 
the spirit of rebellion. The letter which 
I have just quoted contains also this 
phrase: " Return covered with glory; be 
my ^etnriona Siegfried." 

Here wa see another feeling familiar 
to every human being — the anguish 'of 
love, well known among men of every 
race. 

In all true and sincere love there is 
this inevitable conflict of two powerful 
aspirations — ^first, the desire for the 
pi'sservatiou ef tiie being beloved, the 
desire to snatch him from death at all 
costs; and then, along with this, the 
dream of seeing his brow encircled by a 



crown which cannot he won save by an 
act of heroism, often at the cost of his 
life. My hero — ^this lover, this husband, 
this son — as he departs for the war, is 
for me a unique being in the universe, 
the one object worthy of all possible 
sacrifices. What in all the world could 
ever compensate me for his loss? How 
impossible, thpn, must it ever remain 
to adjust our minds to the idea that in 
war tens of thousands of these infinitely 
precious existences are sacrificed in 
order to get possession of a sfaigla 
trench ! 

And yet this same pathos of love bears 
witness that life has another content 

beyond its personal interests, a higher 
meaning which alone has power to give 
a purpose to human existence and clothe 
it wi^b. absolnte value. Love is not 
satisfied by merely perceiving the pres- 
ence of the being beloved; it must also 
reverence him; its object must justify 
its devotion. And love is deeply con- 
scious that the individual human being 
who inspires it is nothing if abstracted 
from the great human whole to which he 
belongs. Individnal axistenca becomes 
empty and meaningless just so far as it 
ceases to serve that larger whole. And 
that is why love is always ready for the 
saprensa sacrifice. For those who desire 
before all else to be proud of the beings 
thc-y love, the death of these is always 
preferable to their dishonor. 

Hence arises the living bond which 
unites these two feelings — the love of the 
itidividual and the love of country. And 
most of all in times of war, when the 
vital force of the will redoubles its en- 
ergy, these two feelings nourish and kin- 
dle each other by their mutual contact. 

The feeling of the individual for his 
country most be extraordinarily p ow erfu l 
when it leads him to sacrifice not only 
his ".self" but that which is far dearer 
to him — to wit, everything that he loves. 
And yet, in the historic crisis tiirongh 
which we are now living, this sacrifice 
becomes habitual; we see it ten thousand 
times repeated every day. And the 
greater tiie sacrifice, the more dees Hiia 
liond with the nation as a whole^ for 
which the sacrifice is made, deepen and 
assert itself within the human heart. 
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To rations as to individual?, the Pame 
question is presented : " To be or not to 
be." And, when presented, it yields an 
identiefti result in both cases — ^the more 
precious the value that is threatened, the 
more lively and passionate are the feel- 
ings it inspires. 

Wbat we here Mhold is a manifestation 
of that vital force which reacts on the 
instant when the need arises to do battle 
against the powers of death and destruc- 
tion. Its action, which always has tlie 
same effect — ^that of affirming or re- 
affirming the integrity of nations — 
reached the height of the miraculous at 
the beginning of tiie present war. At 
that moment a mighty revolution was 
etlected in the minds of men. Suddenly 
the strife of parties was seen to stop; 
no more disintegration, no more discord; 
in every country the union of the nation 
wa.*? re-established and affirmed. These 
were the typical facts equally conspicuous 
in each of tiie opposing camps. Lost in 
time of -pence, the puiding motive of life 
asserts itself unmistakably in time of 
war; each nation comes to itself and 
gathers its forces to a unity under a 
single idea and a single act of will. 

This phenomenon appeared in all the 
countries involved; and if I confine my- 
self here to its Russian aspect, it will 
be through no partiality for my own 
country, but merely because I have made 
no personal observation of other lands. 
With us it was the first appsarance of 
the wounded which produced the greatest 
of the miracles of which I am speaking. 

Never shall I forget the moving sight 
of which I was a spectator in our 
province last August. Kalouga, a town 
of 60,000 inhabitants, was preparmg to 
receive from 150 to 800 wimnded. But 
the great battles in Austria and Peland 
having begun much sooner than was ex- 
pected, these calculations, like so many 
others, turned out wide of Uie mark. One 
day, without any word of warning sent in 
advance, 2,700 wounded reached Kalouga 
in a single convoy. For some hours the 
confusion was great. There was neiflMr 
straw nor linen; proper food was abso- 
lutely wanting; there were no coverings 
for the planks on which the wounded men 
were stretched. But at the aid of two 



days they were all comfortably lodged, 
well fed, and supplied with the best of 
medical treatment. Accommodation was 
freely given; unknown people supplied 
the straw; others, also unknown, brought 
mattresses, bed linen, and pillows; un- 
Icnovm peasants from the villages around 
brought in all kinds of eatables in suf- 
ficient quantity. Ladies of position and 
their daughters became nurses. Every- 
thing was done with a spontaneous elan, 
and witiurat any organisation. It was 
just the instinctive and irresistible move- 
ment of a mass of human beings. And 
throughout the whole of our country the 
same mofvement was manifest, taking tiie 
same form, producing the same miracle, 
whenever the need arose. It is only at 
moments like these that the inner unity 
of Russia becomes visilde and tangible. 
In Russia, as elsewhere, life has only to 
resume its daily form and immediately 
the unity of the national self is lost and 
dispersed in a eonftased chaos of cob- 
tradictory phenomena. 

This renaissance of human solidarity 
is one of the most paradoxical and yet 
typical features of the war. Nor is it 
merely among living contemporaries that 
these bonds of union come into being. In 
these grand moments of history we see 
the centuries draw near fo one another, 
the past joins hands with the present 
And then it is that this past grows 
very dear to our hearts, because, whsn 
war threatms, the past represents an 
ancient glory for which we are fighting, 
a heritage of our fathers of which soms 
one would rob us, the tradition of a 
culture which we are defending against 
the enemy. It is precisely by this link 
with the past that we become a nation. 
To be conscious of it is to feel that our 
fathers are with us; for our country is 
precisely " the land of our fathers." 

In this rebirth of nations their histor- 
ical contbiuity comes forth into the light; 
the link between the generatikms* hiukSB 
or forgotten in times of peace, recon- 
stitutes itself and rises into conscious- 
neas. Through this very exaltation of 
national sentiment the living generatioo 
is conscious of itself as forming one 
historic whole with the generations which 
have passed away. Now, mors than ever 
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UNITY BENEATH 



before, the unity of our history comes 
into view. We are conscious of it even 
at those very points where until now it 
seemed most obscure, where the breach 
betwsen pact mnd pretent Memed final, 
when a great gulf divided the fathen 
from the sons. 

This change is seen, for example, in 
the new feeling evoked in us by the 
ancient monuments of our national cul- 
ture. We have always admired them — 
these beautiful cathedrals — as worthy 
repreaentatives of our past; but till now 
our admiration was Mthetic merely, and 
cold. Despite our appreciation of them 
the ancient temples of our fathers seemed 
foreign and not wholly comprehensible; 
tiMy qKika to OS of a culture no longer 
ours, of thoughts we do not share, of 
emotions which stir us no more. But 
now, does it not seem as though the 
old walls, dumb so long, were addressing? 
us with their ancient eloquence; as though 
that which has been dead for centuries 
w«ra coming to Ufe again? How the 
distance has dmnken which separates 
contemporary France from the cathedral 
of Rheims or of Notre Dame! Is not 
Westminster Abbey dearer than ever to 
the hearts of Englishmen? And that 
is so not merely because these precious 
monuments are threatened by great guns 
and Zeppelins, or shattered by shell fire. 
Beyond all this, an inward change has 
taken place in the relations which con- 
nect the living generation with the past 
embodiod in these buildings. 

Historic days such as these, when all 
recognized values are undergoing a com- 
plete revision, lead with the certainty 
of fate to a tiioroughgoing d^reciation 
of that practieal materialism which, as 
I have said, seemed on the eve of the war 
to be dominating civilization. But now, 
when men, by a voluntary sacrifice, are 
going f<nrUi in masses to die for their 
country, we are beginning to feel a?hamed 
of our excessive preoccupation with com- 
fort and enjoyment Hence it is that 
gifts for the wounded and for the victims 
of the war pour forth in a flood. Men 
who renounce everything that they may 
give tiieir goods to the poor have ceased 
to be rare eoGoeptions, and among those 
who have no goods to give away there 
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are multitudes who vrillingly sacrifice 

their labor for the common cause. 

Confronted with death, which is raking 
in its victims by tens of thousands, the 
▼slue we set on wealth is totally changed. 
To those who risk their lives wealth is 
worthless, and those who lose their near- 
est and dearest, or know they may lose 
them at any moment, ask themsdvee 
again and again — ^To what purpose^ and 
for whom, do we guard Our riches and 
labor to increase them? 

When great world movements impose 
these thoughts on man, the quest for the 
means of existence ceases to be his sole 
preoccupation and no longer leads him 
to forget the goaL When once the life 
of the spirit has begun to stir, wealth 
returns to its secondary role as an in- 
strument destined to serve the high and 
holy end of our existence. It is little 
surprising timt the modem man begins, 
under these conditions, to draw near in 
spirit to the ancient shrines, in which 
even luxury ennobled itself Iqr becoming 
the transparent expression of spiritual 
experience. Thus approaching one 
another the generations join hands across 
the centuries, forming one nation con- 
tinuous in time. 

The truth is that we are coming into 
relation with a new world, which has been 
unknown to us hitherto. Spiritual pow< 
ers, invisible until now, have appeared in 
our midst. I say " invisible," only be- 
cause their action is hidden from man 
SO long as he is immersed in Hie cares 
of material well-being. And now at the 
very moment when the world is deluged 
with blood, and a hurricane of fire, which 
destroys everything in its passage, is 
threatening to turn our well-being into 
dust and ashes — behold, the blind see 
and the deaf begin to hear! Dimly we 
foresee the coming victory of mind over 
chaos. One might almost say that a 
flash of lightning, leaping from the uni- 
versal tempest, has suddenly revealed to 
u a new aspect of the world. It behooves 
us to be quick in fixing upon our memory 
the momentary vision; for soon it will 
fade and vanish completely in the com- 
mon light of day. But when it has gone 
we must cherish the recollection of it^ for 
we shall find it indispensable as a source 
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of encouragement in the tremendous work 
of organization and creation which must 
begin when the war te over. 

When, after this time of tempest, we 
enter once more on the lon^-dra\sTi-out 
succession of common and monotonous 
days, «e shall again feel oonelves op- 
preiied by the pettiness of an existence 
so seemingly flat and meaningless. But 
let no man fold his arms and abandon 
himself to despair! Let him rather re- 
call this fair vision of the future human- 
ity, of which he has already had a 
glimpse; let him reflect on the heroism. 



hidden deep in man, which, in great mo- 
ments, triumphs over the seeming in- 
significance flf his natnre. To the spec* 
tacle of division and discord, as it will 
then return, let him oppose this memory 
of the nation which found its unity in 
the act of raising itself above the earthly 
interests of common days. And when the 
rivalry and jealousy of the nations bring 
new clouds on the horizon, let him re- 
member how, one day, the rolling thunder 
of a universal tempest announced to him 
the unity and $;olidarity of all mankind. 
Kalouga, Russia. 



The Great Blue Tent 



By EDITH WHARTON. 



Eaith Wharton has writtru tiw followivg poem for The New Yobk Times, 

cabled from Paris on Aug. 24, 1915: 



Come nnto me, said the Flag, 

Ye weary and sore opprost ; 
For I am no shot-riddled rag. 
But a great Uue tent of rest. 

Ye heavy biden, eome 

On the aching feet of dread, 
From ravaged town, from murdered 
home. 

From your tortured and your dead. 

All they that beat at my crimson bars 

Shall enter without demur. 
Though the round earth rock with the 

wind of wars. 
Not one of my folds shall stir. 

See, here is warmth and sleep. 

And a table largely spread. 
I give garments to them that weep, 

And for gravestones I give bread. 

But what, through my inmost fold, 
Is this cry on the winds of war? 
Are you grown so old, are you grown so 
cold, 

0 Flag that was once our star? 

Where did you learn that bread is life. 

And where that fire is wann — 
You, that took the van of a worldwide 

strife. 

As an eafl^e takes the storm? 



Where did you learn that men are bred 
Where hucksters bargain and gorge; 

And where that down makes a softer bed 
Tlian the snows of Vall^ Forge? 

Come up, come up to the stormy skv, 
Where our fierce folds rattle and hum. 

For Lexington taught us how to fly. 
And we dance to Coneordls drum. 

0 flags of freedom, said the Flag, 

Brothers of wind and sky; 

1 too was once a tattered rag, 

And I walM and shake at your cry. 

I tug*and tug at the anchoring place. 

Where my drowsy folds are caught; 
I strain to be off on the old fierce chase 
Of the foe we have always fought. 

0 People I made, said the Flag, 

And welded from sea to sea, 

1 am still the shot-riddled rag, 
That shridcs to be free, to ne free^ 

Oh. cut my silken ties , 

From the roof of the palace of peace; 

Give back my stars to the skies. 
My stripes to the storm-etriped seasl 

Or else, if you bid me yield. 

Then down with my crimson bars. 

And o'er all my azure field 
Sow poppies instead of stars. 
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Russia's Gift to the World of Literature 



By J. W. MackaU 
ProftMor of Poetry in Oxford, 

Th« followlns article by Profcsaor Mackail. which is hero printed with his permission, 
appeared in a pamphlet entitled " RuBsia'a Gift to the World." and Issued by Uodder * 

Stoughton. 



RUSSIA iB, for the mara of pooplo 
in England, an unknown country. 
It is separated in many ways 
— by distance, by language, 
by aodal organisatioii mnd habits. 
It is at the other end of Europe, 
80 that the journey from one coun- 
try to the other is long, expensive, 
and nthmr laboriotis. Not only tho Ian- 
goago but even the alphabet is different 
from ours, and the ways of common life 
are in many respects strange and take 
some pains to understand. To these dif- 
ficulties in the way of intercourse has 
to be added, not only the national 
English dislike of foreigners, but the 
alienation caused by past hostility. The 
Crimean war, one of the greatest blunders 
of English statesmanship, drove a wedge 
between the two nations just when they 
night have began to understand one 
another. Then there followed a long 
period of jealousies over our Indian fron- 
tier and conflicting interests in South- 
eastern Europe. Twice we were on the 
brink of war with Russia, once over Con- 
stantinople in 1877-8, and again over 
Afghanistan in 1884-5. Then the Franco- 
Russian alliance was formed at a time 
when Great Britain was on uneasy and 
almost hostile terms with France. It 
48 only in recent years that we have 
come to regard Russia as a neighbor and 
tried to understand tho Rssslaa Nation 
and the Russian lifp. 

Instances of the greatness of our igno- 
rance are the common beliefs that the 
Russians are an Asiatic race, and that 

they speak a barbarous lanpuape. The 
facts are quite the contrary. The Slavs 
are, like ourselves, pure Aryans; they 
are cousins ot the Latins and the Celts 

and the Germans, and have exactly the 
same claim as these other nations to be 



counted European. The eountries occu- 
pied by them used at one time to extend 
all over Northern Germany as far west 
as the Elbe, and even now there are Slav 
peoples in large numbers in the heart of 
Central Europe. So, too, about their 
language. The Russian language, which 
is spoken (with some varieties of dia- 
lect) by more than 100,000,000 people, 
is one of the richest and noblest of human 
languages. It provides as valuable a 
mental discipline as any other modem 
language, perhaps even as Greek or 
Latin, and it is a language in which 
many great works of literature, as we 
shall see later, have been written. 

In any account of Russian literature, 
two kinds of it have to be considered 
which are historically separate, thouph 
the one to some extent grew out of and 
is founded upon the othw. There is the 
early popidar literature of tales, battads. 
and poems which grew up amonp the 
people, was handed down by memory, 
and very often was not committed to 
writing at all until modern times. There 
is also the regular literature of books, 
which begins when language has been 
Studied as an art and reduced to rules. 
This latter is the form which literature 
takes in modern times. In both forms 
the record of Russia is extraordinarily 
rich. 

From very early times Russian as a 

spoken lanpua>?e produced a copious 
treasure of tales and ballads, epics and 
songs. The old Russian fairy tales now 
recovered and written down are of the 
hij^hcst rank in their wealth of fancy, 
their freshness, and beauty. The " epic 
songs " or " heroic songs " going back to 
the early Middle Ages, from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, are no less im- 
portant They have been collected and 
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printed in modem times by Danilev, 
Rybnikov, Sakharov, and many others. 
They are not only of immense hietorioil 
interest, but reveal a power of imav'ina- 
tion and expression not excelled by any- 
thing produced in Western Europe. To 
the same period belonged the proee epics, 
nearly all now lost. One of these, "The 
Raid of Prince iL'or." was rediscovered 
in 1795; and both in niutler and style it 
is n masterpieee, to be set alongrside of 
the French " Chanson de Roland " or the 
great Icelandic Sagas. The production 
of this early popular literature received 
a severe ehedc from the conquest of 
Southern Russia by the Monjjfols (a race 
akin to the Huns) in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ages of devastation followed, 
dozing which Russia sank bade into 
something approaching barbarism. But 
the instinct for the popular epic survived, 
and put forth fresh and vigorous growths 
during the period which was in England 
that of Shakespeare and Milton. 

Regular Russian literature, in the 
modern sense of the term, is hardly more 
than a century old. It began in the re- 
sult partly d the introduction of Western 
education, partly of the rediscovery of 
their own older literature. Both took 
effect whoi the Russian Empire had been 
consolidated in the eighteenth century. 
Lomonosov, by his work on the Russian 
language, paved the way for style and 
composition. He was a man of immense 
learning, and the University of Moscow 
was founded (1755) under his influence. 
At first the books written were in the 
French manner, which was then dominant 
in Europe. The great impulse toward 
a truly national Russian literature was 
given by the national war of 1812, and 
the first really great work which that 
impulse produced was Karamzin's ** His- 
tory of Russia," published in the year 
after Waterloo. For its period it was a 
remarkable addevement merely as his- 
tory, but its chief importance was in its 
larger aspect as literature. It estab- 
lished interest among the educated 
dasses in the history of their own eoun- 
try» and it also established Russian prose 
as a fine art, and became a classic on its 
literary merit. About the same time 
there were writing a number of poets 



who, though not of the first rank, helped 
to do for verse what Karamsin had dona 
for prose. 

All this work was pioneering in unex- 
plored regions. It may help us to under- 
stand Russian literature to think of it as 
like English literature starting with 
Scott and Byron if these authors had had 
no predecessors except the ballads, chron- 
icles, and romances of the Middle Ages, 
and if in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century they had had to make their lan- 
guage as well as write in it. 

The new movement rapidly bore fruit, 
and it took shape in the worka of Push- 
kin, the real founder of modem Russian 
literature. Ho was both a poet and a 
prose writer of the romantic school; he 
corresponds broadly to both Scott and 
Byron in this countey. He was much in- 
fluenced by Shakespeare, but hig genius 
was quite individual and also quite na- 
tional. His narrative poem, **Evgeny 
Onegin." hi> historical tragedy, "Boris 
Godunov," and his prose stories of Rus- 
sian life are all masterpieces. He re- 
mains not only a founder but a model. 
He was more of an artist tiian a thinker, 
but his writings have a purity and sin- 
cerity of the highest and most lasting 
value. Like Scott, he was a romantic 
who did not lose touch with reality, and 
who gave voice in his writings to the 
life of his nation. Through him Russian 
literature was able to daim a placo 
with French and German, English and 
Italian, among the national liteiatares of 
Europe. 

That claim was established, that plaea 
secured, by the three great imaginative 

writers of the next generation. Pushkin 
and his contemporaries, indeed, have only 
become known largely outside of Russia* 
in the reflected light of those successors, 
who compelled the attention and won 
the admiration of the whole world. 
Turgeneff, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy are 
by common consent among the greatest 
writers of all ages and countries. It 
would be needless to labor a point which 
no one would deny. Taken together, they 
sum up a production comparable in large- 
ness, force, and vital truth to those of 
Elizabethan or V ictorian England. Of this 
great trinity but few words need be said. 
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Turpeneff is above all things a con- 
summate artist. For easy and complete 
mastery <tf hia art he steads at the head 
o1 all Enropaen writers of his time. His 
early traininp was largely German, and 
afterward he lived much in France; and 
to he writes of Russian life from a 
broad European point of view, and his 
fame became as ^reat throuprhout Europe 
as it was in his own country. Through 
him Europe came for the first time, 
with a shock of surprise and admiration, 
into contact with the Russian soul. 
Writers so distinguished as George Sand 
and Fhrabert acknowledired him as their 
master. In "Dmitri Rudin," "Fathers 
and Sons," and other works hardly less 
famous, he combined truth to nature with 
purity of oiKline and sense of proportion, 
and with complete harmony between 
thought and expression. His work is al- 
most unequaled for perfection of style 
and for restrained power; Taine hardly 
Went beyond what most would admit 
when he said that there had been nothing 
like it since Sophocles. 

He wrote of a life which was rapidly 
baeoming a life of the past; in his lai^ 
important work, " Virgin Soil," he is seen 
trying, in some perplexity, to keep pace 
Willi die movements of a new generation. 
Hia fame is not so great now aa it was 
thirty years afjo, when he had n position, 
somewhat like Tennyson in England, of 
naqnesthmed supremacy. But the 
strength and charm, the insight and 
suavity of his art still remain; and his 
work stands secure, not only by its 
beauty but by its strength and truth. 
In his self-imposed wdle he ranained a 
patriot. The Russian lanpuape was to 
him a symbol of Russian life. " When I 
fall into despair," he wrote, "at the 
sight of all that is being done at home, I 
cannot but believe that it is to a great 
people that such a language has been 
given." 

Tnrgeneff. represents the Russia of the 

older thne; Dostoyevslcy represents, in 
stronpr contrast, the growth, the unrest, 
and the agonies of the new democracy. 
Hii scenes of life are the garret and tiia 

street, with their monotony of poverty 
and suffering. He cannot be read for 
amusement; his books are disquieting and 



distressing, bnt compelling in their power 
and truth. The typical Russian qualities 
of patience and humility became in him a 
passion, almost a fever. His " Crime and 
Punishment " had an effect, in Russia 
and throughout Europe, as great as that 
of Richardson's " Clarissa ** century be- 
fore. They are alike in their slow, in- 
evitable movement, their crushing truth, 
their insight into the dark places of the 
human soul, and the way in which they 
work out, relentlessly and in cruel detail, 
the doctrine of expiation through suffer- 
ing. Later books, " The Idiot," 
"Devils," "The Brothers Karamaiov,*' 
are no lees powerful and no less awful. 
The imapre of life which he places before 
us would be horrible but for the sense 
throughout it all of controlling and over- 
whelming pity. He searches for the soul 
of (goodness in evil, and 80 finally leaVM 
a message of dim hope. 

Tolstoy was probably the most re- 
markable aingle figure in the world of 
his time. He is the one Russian writer 
whose name, and some at least of whose 
works, are known everywhere. Turgeneff 
is a supreme artist; Dostoyevdcy rejects 
art in his consuming passion for hu- 
manity; with Tolstoy, "art happens,*' 
he cannot help being a great artisU No 
modem writer, hardly any one ancient or 
modern, has approached him in two 
thinfjs. One of these is his power of 
creating people and situations that are 
not so much like life aa they are life it* 
self. The other is his power of stirring 
thought and awakening conscience by 
going straight to the heart of things, 
and to the human heart itself. In his 
narrative, one feels not only that things 
happened so. but that they could not have 
happened otherwise; it is as though Na- 
ture herself took tifts pen and wrote for 
him. This is the effect produced by all 
his work; alike in the vivid descriptive 
work of his earlier years, like " The Cos- 
sacks" and "Sevastopol"; or in his 
vast historical epic of " War and Peace," 
which paints or rather sets out in the 
solid, in flesh and blood, a whole civiliza- 
tion and a whole genermtion of tha 
world's history; or In "Anna Karenina," 
where Russian society comes to life on a 
large canvas; or in hia autobiographic 
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writings, like " Childhood, Boyhood and 
Youth"; or in those exquisite short 
Stories, like <*Wli«t Men Live By," 
" Master and Man." " The Two Pil- 
grims," " Where Love Is, There God Is 
Also," where he gives us life in its 
simplest deaientB, amons poor peasanta 
and artisans, and which are full of infi- 
nite fragrance and beauty, of incom- 
imrable truth and tendernei>s and power. 

He thought little of his own art, for he 
was too deeply concerned with life, with 
religion, and with the salvation of man- 
kind, to care about other things. Fame 
caoM to him against his wHl. Li his 
later years, his house at Yasnaya Polyana 
became a place of pilgrimage from all 
Europe, like Ferney in the old age of 
Voltaire, like Weimar in the old age of 
Goethe. He was not only an artist hut 
a prophet, and not only an artist and a 
prophet but a child, with the child's ter- 
rible simplicity and insight. In all these 
qualities he is unique, but yet duraetaris* 
tically Russian. 

All the three were alike in their pas- 
sionate love of Russia, as well as in their 
power of interpreting Russia to mankind. 
But their love of Russia worked out dif- 
ferently. The patriotism of Turgeneff 
reached out toward accepting and assimi- 
lating the influences of the West. That 
of Dostoyevsky rebelled against these in- 
fluences; it was more self-contined, but 
more intense. That of Tolstoy was not 
patriotism at all in the ordinary sense; 
his love of Russia was an instinct, and 
he wrote of Russia because he found in it 
a symbol of the whole of humanity. And 
80 he drew more and mcn\- from the life 
of the Russian peasantry, (who are nine- 
tenths of the nation,) because in them he 
found the nearest approach to practical 
Christianity, to the attitude of little chil- 
dren which is inculcated by the Gospel, 
and in which he discerned the secret of 
life. 

These three great writers tower up 
among a mass of others, who, by them- 
selves, would make Russian literature re- 
markable. Most of them are hardly 
known in England except among Russian 
scholars, and it would be idle to give a 
long list of mere names, but a few of the 
more outstanding poets and prose authors 



may he mentioned. In prose we have to 
take special note of Gogol, the novelist 
and playwright, who has been called the 
Russian Dickens; he was the founder of 
realism in Russian literature, and his 
work is full of fun and humor. These 
qualities are rather rare in Sossian art, 
which is habitually serious— sometimes 
almost oppressively so to the Western 
mind. In them he ia akin to English 
writers. The Frendi critic. Prosper 
Merimee, put this in a pointed way 
when he called him " one of the best 
English humorists." With him may be 
named Belinsky, the creator of Russian 
literary criticism, who was powerful in 
molding the great generation of Russian 
writers; Vladimir Solovev, the essayist 
and tiiinker; and Yakovlev, (better known 
by his maternal name of Herzen,) a 
Christian Socialist whose influence was 
immense in directions that he neither de- 
sired nor foresaw, and who is known in 
literature by his brilliant " Memoirs." 
Three more have been, in part, translated 
into English, and are better known: 
Chekhov, the literary descendant of Tur- 
geneff, who drew Russian middle-class 
life with great accuracy and also with a 
sense of humor; Gorky, "the Russian 
Kipling," who introduced a freah natu- 
realism into Russian letters, and Merezh- 
kovsky, the author of powerful worlcs of 
historical fiction. 

In poetry likewise may he named Kry- 
lov, the fabulist, who, before Pushkin, 
gave the first impulse to national self- 
expression; Lermontov, a poet of the 
school of Byron, but with a lyrical gift 
akin to that of Shelley; Koltsov, "the 
Russian Burns the delicate and charm- 
ing lyrics of Alexis Tolstoy, and Nekra- 
sov, the most popular in Russia of all 
their poets. Nekrasov might be com- 
pared to Longfellow in his simplicity 
and direct appeal to ordinary people; 
but he is in the strongest contrast to 
Longfellow's cheerful serenity, for hia 
poetry, in its uncompromising realism, 
is often bitter, and nearly always full of 
gloom. Yet this temper iisuea finally 
in enthusiasm for the people and faith 
in their ultimate victory. 

At the present time, as is natural and 
inevitable, Russian litemtUM teems to be 
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in a time of slack water after the period 
of the great writers. But it is full of 
fht atirriiigs of tntAi lif^ As in Eng- 
land, thm is large and aagar pfodnetion, 



manifold experiment, belief in the power 
of literature to interpret life; and this 
gives hope, in boOi cmmtriM, of a naw 
birth and another great age* 



"Martyred Birds'* 

By JEPvOME K. JEROME. 

To the Editor of The London Daily Newe: 

Monks Comers, Marlow Common, Bucks, Aug. 11, 1915. 

IT was back in the Winter. There was published in the English papers a letter 
from a young cavalry officer fighting in Flanders. He spoke, in a casual 
way, of ihe discomforts of the cold, of the two feet of icy water in the 
trenches where he and his handful of men — for it was before the days of rapid 
relief— Ihred for weeks at a time, of the annoyance of not being able to put your 
head for an instant fibove the parapet without fear of a bullet, of the incon- 
venience of bursting shrapnel. But these things were more or less what he had 
expected. What was worrying him most was " a little black dog." Half a mile 
benind the trenches lay a shattered farmstead. Some of its inhabitants liad been 
killed, the others had fled. All but this wretched little black dog who went abont 
there day and nig-ht with a low, whimpering cry, seeking its people. They had 
taken it food. The silly fellows had risked weir lives crawling through the night. 
They had tried to bring it back with them to the trench. It would have been 
safer tliere and th«r oimlorted it; they felt so sorry for it. But it would not go 
with them. It wanted its own people. 

And then he reflects that there must be hundreds of such cases. That this 
is not the only " little black dog " whimpering among its dead. " Poor little 
devils,** he concludes, " it's awfully pitiful! " 

(me diudders to think of the mdignation with which so many of our ^ree . 
stay-at-homes must have read this letter. " Sickly sentimentality,'' I ean hear 
them spluttering. " Maudlin humanitarism — and in a soldier." " What is the world 
coming to? " And yet, strangely enough, kindness has always gone with the true 
soldier spirit. One remembers the story of the Emperor Maximilian, the fierce, 
ruthless conqueror. How the birds built their nest within his silken tent. And 
how, when the order came to move forward, and ^e orderlies stretched out their 
hands to shatter the little home, the Emperor forbade them: "Leave it stand- 
ing "—one can picture the twinkle in the grim, gray eyes. The Emperor will 
have to sleep in less commodious quarters. The day pavilioo« Pi^ daims it, 
and the Emperor bows. 

Prom what I know of them T do not believe we could give our boys at ^e 
front any greater pleasure than this little gift of Mercy, such as my friend, 
Francis Cox, proposes to the sweet singers of our lanes and fields. To worry 
about caged skylarks while a hundred miles from our coast is being waged the 
fiercest war of history may seem to lack proportion. For our fighting men to 
worry themselves about sad little dogs while the wings of Death are beating the 
air above them, and each moment may be their last, is hardly logical. But that is 
human nature; a thing our denouncers of sentiment know very little about. To 
even think about birds' lives when men's lives every day are being crushed out 
of them by the thousand may not appear fit and proper to those who have never 
felt the mysterious current of brotnerhood that runs through all tilings living. 

I want to see Prussian militarism crushed and democracy triumphant; 
and at the same time the thought of brave little thrushes condemned to beat out 
their gallant hearts, to pour forth their great song of courage for the pleasure 
and profit of a pack of ruffians maddens me. The two things, to me, are part 
ef the same whole. If, as Mr. Cox suggests, this act of mercy could be dme by 
an order from the Home Secretary, he would be heartening the cause of freedom 
and humanity throughout Europe by issuing it without a moment's delay. 

We hear of how this war is to lift up and purify the nations. How we are 
to emerge from it braver, truer, kinder. God grant it may be so. MeanwhU^ 
might we not begin with this little thing that to many of us would mean so 
much? We are fighting for liberty, for justice. Cannot our hearts be big 
enough that even our little fellow-artists, the birds, shall have their share in 
our triumph? 
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Henry James a British Citizen 

Bj Professor J. William White, of the Uitiyersity of Pennsylrania 



To the Editor of The London f rt,>tor: 

I HAVE been asked so frequently dur- 
ing the last fortnight as to fh« veal 
meaning of Henry James's recent 
renunciation of American citizen- 
ship that I feel inclined to make public 
my own interpretation of that act. I 
have no authority to speak for him, but 
I have ample reapon to believe that, in 
addition to the very ^r('nu:ne feelings and 
motives he has already made public, 
there was another and probably a eon* 
troUinf? factor that made him reach his 
decision at this juncture. This was in- 
tense dislike for and disapprobation of 
the official attitode of Amerie* afDce fbe 
beginning of the war. 

He has watched with increasing dis- 
approval the loss of opportunity after 
opportonity to assert and defend, not 
only the rights of all neutral nations, hot 
the principles of civiliiattoa and of hu- 
manity. 

He has watched our Government— witli 

such extraordinary politeness that it in- 
volved the entire disregard of truth — 
notify Germany that her war zone decree, 
issued early in February, involved "an 
indefensible violation of neutral rights," 
and that the United States would hold 
her to " a strict accountability for such 
acts " as tiiose indicated by tiie decree. 

He observed the answer to be the mur- 
der of an American citizen on the Falaba; 
then attacks upon two American vessels; 
and then the kflling and drowning of 
more than one hundred Americans on 
the Lusitania, many of them women and 
little children. 

He has then watched our Government 
again notify Germany — and again with 
great politeness — that the attacks upon 
Americans are " absolutely contrary to 
the rules, the practices, and the spirit of 
modem warfare that no plea of " mili* 
tary necessity" or of having irivcn 
" warnings " could palliate " an unlawful 
and inhumane act"; that the attacks 
upon Americans must cease, and that 



America expected the Imperial German 
Government (1) to disavow the acts; (2) 
to take immediate steps to prevent ttwir 
re cu rrence; and (8) to make ■neb repa- 
ration as mipht He possible. 

He saw that in answer Germany did 
not do one single one of the three things 
demanded. She did not disavow tlie aeto; 
on the contrary, she defended them. She 
dill t'.ot take steps to prevent their recur- 
rence; instead, she savagely and without 
warning attadsed another merchant ship, 
Hm Orduna, carrying American passen- 
prers, and torpedoed an American ship, 
the Nebraskan. As to reparation, she 
did not even aUude to it, but made lying 
statements about the Lusitania and her 
cargo and her murdered passengrers, 
statements which were in themselves an 
insult to America because, if they bad 
been true, they would have eonvirted our 
own Government of gross negligence or 
incapacity in the discharge of its duty as 
a neutral. 

He has then watdied the American 
Government once more p>olitely reiterate 
" very earnestly and very solemnly " its 
fonner demands, and vrith equal ear n ee t - 
ness and solemnity lay down the funda- 
mental principles govern inp: the issue, 
principles which involve " nothing less 
high and sacred tiian the rigbte of hu> 
manity '* itself. And he has waited again 
for a reply from Germany, which, when it 
came, contained no disavowal, no offer 
of reparation, no pledge for the fntori^ 
but instead a flat denial of Germany's 
willingness to conform to either the cus- 
toms of civilized warfare or the regula- 
tions of international law, coupled with 
an impudent propoeal to let Americana 
use the high seas in safety, provided they 
should use certain ships and obey certain 
rules laid down by Germany; the refrfy 
actually, with unprecedented tnsolenfie, 
naming to a great power the number of 
ships it would graciously be permitted to 
Iiave its people sail upon — and live. 

And then after another ditagr be baa 
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seen stiTl another note — almoFt as polite 
as the first one — sent by his country to 
G«nBaiiy» Ithe gist of which was that if 
die murdered may wum Aoaeiicans it 
would be regarded as an " unfriendly 
act." Ascribing the weightiest possible 
significance to that term as used in the 
derioas md obecure language of diplo- 
macy, it seemed to him so far from meet- 
ing the requirements of the situation, so 
far from upholding the honor and dignity 
of an outraged and fneolted nation, that 

he did not desire any longer to hear even 
the one-hundred millionth part of either 
the resjwnsibility or the shame. Who 
can Uaaie him? Aa one of our papers 

has said: 

Between the German and the American 
Oovemments there He not only arrosant 

provocation and dishonored laws and con- 
IcnipUiinisly disrcgai (lt.;d " sci'upa of 
paper." but tin- bodies o£ more than one 
hundred American dUaens treachwoualy 
and foullr stain. When wholesale murder 

becomes a fit subject for arbito-ation. and 
when admitted, ilefeiulcd, and boa.sled acta 
of official aasasstnation can be put aside 
In favor of diplomatic discusaion of irrele- 
▼aneteB. a reply in Idnd may he sent to 
Berlin. TTntil tbon tlu' indictment for 
causeless murder stands, and all the 
sophistry, evasions, and impertinent " Jus- 
tifications " of a desperate aovemmeat 
cannot erase one red word of it. 
I wonder how many Americans, abroad 
and at home, who have thoupfht over this 
record of the last six months have felt 
aahamed for their conntry. Not many, 
of coarse, tiave the collateral reasons, the 
long residence in England, the daily as- 
sociation and intimate friendship with 
its people, the acquirement of property, 
the formation of cherished social ties 
that underlie Mr. James'.s action. But 
it is safe to say that unless acts, not 
words, are soon to characterise Amer- 
ica's policy toward Germany there will 
be millions of Americans who, thoufjh 
they would not follow his example, would 
understand and sympathize with his de- 
sire to throw in his lot with a country 
that is at lea.st fiprhtinpc, not talking. 

I hope and believe, however, that the 
Americans who are too proud to fight " 
mostly wear petticoats, and that there 
are very few, even of them. I believe 
that " neutrality " is rapidly becoming a 
term of reproach. I believe that Mr. 



Wilson's admonition to be " neutral even 

in thought," which was at first merely 

inane and ludicrous, now seems hateful. 

I believe, in other words, that the great 

mas.s of our people — say, 80 to 90 per 

cent. — agree, with Life, that " A neutral 

is tihe ignoblest work of God," and that 

their feelings are well eacpressed by the 

lines in the same American periodical: 

When murder, arson, and rapine 
Are worthy of the laurrt green— ' 

Then IMl lie Neutral. 
Whfn diowning children in the sea 
Is charter to nobility — 

Then I'll be Neutral. 
When kminflr mothers wKh their younc 

Becomes a deed by poets SUna— 

Tiien I'll be Neutral. 



Wlicn niy own son.^e of wrong and riaht 
Has faded into hopeless night- 
Then I'll be Neutral. 

Or— blank of mind— I do not know 
The good arnl true from sin and woe- 
Then I'll be Neutral. 

That voices, T think, the sentiment of 
the American people. They lined up 
solidly behind the President when he is- 
sued his first "strict aeeoantability ** 
messac:e to Germany. They have sup- 
ported him .since in each successive mani- 
festo because, taking his words at their 
face Tallies they seemed to promise re- 
sults for the good not only of America 
but of all civilization. But Americans at 
home and abroad have noted with appre- 
hension tiie eoatinoed disposition to nar- 
row the scope of his efforts, to substitate 
only " American citizens " for all non- 
combatants in his insistence upon safety 
at sea; to magnify the warning of two 
ships and the setting of their crews and 
passengers adrift in open boats into a 
disposition on the part of Germany to 
comply with oor " earnest and solemn ** 
demands; to submit still longer to the 
insolent behavior of the " Imperial Ger- 
man Government," the impudence and 
raendadty of its oflicial representativM 
in Washington, and the treasonable prop- 
aganda of its German, pro-German, and 
German-American advocates in the 
United States. 

Stnne of us have lost all faith In any 
spontaneous action on the part of our 
Administration which shall properly 
represent and transform into deeds the 
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best and highest impulses of our people. 
Others are nore hopeful. But when 

an American, hitherto as loyal and as 
representative as Henry James, feels im- 
pelled to renounce his citizenship, and 
when hundreds of others abroad-^nd 
millions at home — cannot avoid a sense 
of shame at the position of their country 
in this greatest of all crises in the history 
of the world, it is time for thinking and 
earnest Americans to bestir themselves 
and to try to find some way of trans- 
muting their profound beliefs into honor- 
able and worthy performance. 

I do not for a moment want to imply 
that the action of Mr. James is of itself 
of great national or international im- 
portance. He would himself be horrified 



at such a suggestion. I do think, bow- 
ever, that as an index to the feelings of 
myraids of his former fellow-country* 
men it is of hiph significance, and that 
by reason of his very modesty and shy> 
ness and dislike of notoriety there is a 
possibility that it may not convey to 
Americans the message and the portent 
which are implicit in it and which con- 
stitute its claim to he properly inters 
preted to them. 

I hope I have not misrepresented him. 
This has been written without a word of 
eonBttltatiOD with him, although I have 
seen bun frequently. If I am wrong he 
may set me right if lie cares to do so. 

I am. Sir, &c., 

J. WILLIAM WHITE. 



The Heavenly Twins 

(From The London Dally Glironlete.l 

("All is done by dream and darlns." — 
The R«v. W. Major Seott, IL A.) 

These twin angels, Dream and Daring, 
Standing by the Great White Throne, 

Vowed their vow, and Idther faring, 
Heard Creation's travail groan. 

Dream flies over wold and city. 

Strewinp stars about the night. 
Waking Chivalry and Pity, 
Dressing Duty in Ddight. 

DariiiK looks from maiden lashes 
In the cyt's of common youth; 

Haunted by her glance, be dashes 
Foremoat up the steeps of truth. 

Sojourn with us, Dream and Daring, 
Light and lead ns, Heavenly Tmoa} 

Never baiting, never sparing:, 

Heaven's reward your lover wins. 

Where your royal Order wanders 
Kniphtly deeds like flowers spring. 

Darkest thunder clouds of Flanders 
Cloak a guardian angel's wing. 

A. W. 
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The Mobilization of Hope 

By Sir James Yoxall 

sir Jmbm ToxaO to a member of the Britlah Parliament and a well-known autlior and eon- 
trlbutor to masasinea. This article appeared originally In Tlie London Daily News. 



THE old dock yawns, then strikes; 
I look out into the dark garden 
and think of the men in the 
trenches. The wind is changing, 
and a frifrhtenod poplar privps the alarm. 

I feel the weakening which night 
brings in her shadows. Are we winning 
yonder? Or are we losing? They 
fought in a labyrinth yonder; are we all 
wandering in a labyrinth, liaving lost 
the duet 

We are winning so slowly, people say. 

Yet we may take courage even from 
that. For quick success is usually de- 
ceptive; the Germans had quick success 
as far as the Marnc; poor Warneford 
had quick success. The tragic part is 
not tliat our cause should have failed 
awhile; every great cause fails at first. 
What seems to be the tragic part is 
when the fighters for a cause do not 
live to see it triumph. But I think they 
foresee. 

We can mobilize hope. Earnest hop- 
ing is a powerful way of asking, and a 
part of the faith that foresees. Arthur 
Hugh Clough foresaw, for Italy, though 
in 1848 he witnessed her failure against 
Austria, and in 1H<^\ at Florence lie 
"died without the sight." He rcco^jrni/.cd 
facts meantime, as by Bishops, Deans, 
dons, scientific professors, and scare* 
leader writers we are daily dunnrd to 
do; at Peschiera he saw "the tricolor, 
a trampled rag, He du»t and dirt "; in 
the moldering cities of the Quadrilateral 
he saw the ruin left by Austria linger 
on, as you may see it linger there still, 
as it will linger on in Trieste. But he 
was not disheartened; he sang his ** Say 
not the struggle naught availeth," nJI 
the same. 

How the Brownings and he, how Mere* 
dith and the other English mobilisers of 
hope for Italia liberata, would rejoice to- 
day! What songs they would sing for 



the red, white, and green flap: that presses 
onward into Italia irredenta and into 
the pleats of the AlpsI But there is 
Bclgica irredenta, too, today, to sing for 
and to mobilize hope for. Our soldiers 
who have died in Flanders felt the tragic 
part of that, the rain and the temporary 
ignominy for Belgica irredenta, and 
more keenly than we do; but, depend 
upon it, in the prophetic hour of battle 
they foresaw the vindication that is com- 
in;r. and for Belgiea liberata tlidr hearts 
sang. 

Clough, in his singing robes of vision, 
gave us a hymn of hoping, four verses 
which offer the refreshment sinking 

spirits need today. " Stand fast, don't be 
depressed, don't say it is all no use," he 
began. 

Say not the strngle navght avatleth. 

The labor and the wounds are vain, 
Tho oneniy frilnts not. nor fulleth. 
And as things have been they remain! 

Yet that is what the impatient and 
short-sighted among us — the impervious, 
the nickeled, with no pores to their 
minds— are saying today. I look at the 

vane above my neighbor's garage; it 
points steadily to the true wind. A\l 
other weathercocks than men point the 
same way in the same wind; why cannot 
we? 0 ye of little faith, it is the scares 
you read and the prophet.s you heed who 
depress you — but why do you so read and 
heed? What. the Right Rev. Dr. Feeble< 
Faith, Principal Pan^rloss, half-pay Major 
Fetter-I'cople. and Mr. Pick-Fault, M. 
P., are doing is to organize and mobilize 
despair. 

But who are these false prophets for 
a people? What virtue have they in a 
crisis, who could not be wise even when 
life was calm? The sin of these panic 
patriots is mental treason; they are the 
true pro-nermans, they ought to be in- 
terned. For they delay our victory. " In 
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\\ar all is mental," Napoleon said. He 
defined the virtues of a leader as not to 
worry* to keep a clear aiind alwsarSf to 

show no chang^e of countenance, to ex- 
hort the timid, to augment the brave, to 
rally the wavering; none of these things 
do our panic patriots achieve. But the 
poets foresee; listen, else, to Clough's 
second verse: 

If hopes were dupes, fears may b« liars; 

It may be. In you !>moke concealed. 
Tour comrades chase e'en now tlie fliers. 

And, but for you, poeios the field t 

Yes, but for us, if we herd with the baap 

ing flock of the tremulous, if we follow 
scared bellwethers in the wild leaps thoy 
try to talKc; yes, but for us, if we 
Join in bleatfaig out great breaths of de- 
spondency toward officers and men at 
tho front. There is, there cannot but be, 
a telling influence in a big, .simultaneous, 
psychical movement; big psychical move- 
ments are the kmg^range ordnance of the 
mind and spirit; that was why the Ger- 
mans organized against us an orgy of na- 
tional hate. Against them in arms let 
us organise faith and mobilise hope. The 
longer one lives the more one perceives 
that true power is not mechanical, that 
the abiding forces are not logical, but in- 
stinctive, that the springs and appeals of 
them do not lie within the region of argu- 
ment and proof. So that even if half 
the statements made by the pessimists 
were rational they might all be wrong. 

But they cannot half be true, for they 
arise out of vitiating prejudices and men- 
tal faults; anybody could trace the dia- 
gram of the dicta to be expected of the 
men from whom they come. They come 
from indurated cynics, from disappointed 
ambition, from vehement crudity, from 
effervescent nullities, ardent Jealousies, 



and — to use Milton's phrase for inappro- 
priate Bishops— fhnn "blind mouths"; 
from no judges, from oracles that ought 
to be dumb. Like most of us, they have 
only mind and soul enough for them- 
selves; it Is the poets wlio ean fed and 
know for others. These praters cannot 
keep silence, however; though silence is, 
as Quakers know, though some fiishops 
do not, the most doquent way ef pray- 
ing. They prate of what they callisets, 
but facts, brit'f facts, are somethinp 
superimposed, a fleeting photograph, a 
changing picture upon a camera-obsema 
screen. They shout the apparency oh- 

viou?;. too; thouph only the reticences are 
worth listening for. Silently the Quakers 
w^ait for the reticences, and we may 
wait as calmly for manifestations of 
great, slow laws and immanent forces 
of nature at work; doing meantime the 
best we may to keep our cause in tone 
with those calm powers. 

"God's in His heaven," sang Brown- 
inier; " Germany's force is material, not 
moral," says Bergson; "which means 
that she Is living upon material reserves 
alone." Poetry, tiiedlogy, and philos- 
ophy concur, you see. " On the Ger- 
man side there is force spread out upon 
the surface; but on our side tiiere is 
also deep force, resident in the depths." 

Deep answers unto deep; hut the 
enemy can only expect superficial aid. 
They are strong, but their strength Is 
limited to itself, because they have put 
themselves out of tune with the great, 
slow forces, and into antagonism with 
the eternal kws; that is why they were 
in such a hurry, knowing the great slow 
force of time to be ap-ainst them. There- 
fore in the end they must fail and fall, 
as a dozen tyrant empires have done. 
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As an English Mystic Sees the War 



By W. S. Thayer 



Hotel Ghamplain, Aug. 10, 1915. 

• To thr i:ditor of The New York Timet: 

SOME months afro the writer sent 
to a distinguished member of the 
British expeditionary force in 
France a copy of President Eliot's 
essays upon the war. The answer, which 
sets forth with such force the true es- 
sence of the cause for which France and 
England and Russia and their allies are 
fightinp: today, seems to him so fine that 
it deserves to be given to a larger public. 
Il expresses in language of rare beauty 
the thoughts of many who appreciate the 
real significance of that for which this 
country has stood from the day of its 
birth; who know too well how utterly 
foreign, how fundamentally opposed are 
the prniciples for which Prussia is con- 
tending today to those ideals and aspi- 
rations whidk are dearer to us than life 
itself. .W. S. THAYER. 

THE LETTER. 

, May 9, 1915. 

My Dear Thayer: Thank you very 
much for sending me Eliot's book. It 
breathes a fine spirit, and takes the right 
view (" orthodoxy is my doxy, hetero- 
doxy is the other man's doxy ") of the 
course to be pursued. I think him hope- 
lessly unworldly in projecting an inter- 
rational control under any conditions 
that we can yet foresee. Indeed, the 
present war is in a sense an attempt at 
it. Our side is fighting that treaties may 
be kept, and arbitration (Serbia) sub- 
stituted for force. We are trying, like 
the police, to keep the peace. The only 
possible chance is that other nations, 
more than at present, should Join in doing 
so. 

You cannot prevent a nation becom- 
ing strong, nor will you ever get oilier 
nations to make war upon it fnr build- 
ing too many dreadnoughts or enlist- 
ing too many battalions. Yet war is 
the m\j ** sanction." You can only stop 
hreacho« of a>rre(>nicnt by punishing 
them. You cannot then have any other 



police than the battalions and ships of 

other nations. At the same time, war 
being whet it is, it is hopeless to expect 
that any nation will engage in it who 
does not fear great loss or hope great 
gain. They will always be swayed by 
the influences which are now swayinj? 
Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 
No desire of Justice would lead those 
countries t& join us. I doubt if it would 
justify their rulers in declaring war. 

An international police, therefore, will 
not in any measurable distance of time 
be anything else than it now is, the na- 
tions in arms; and the cry is that of 
an unworldly man who thinks that the 
world can save Itself trouble by an 
agreement. The world could save itself 
tioublo, but it is obvious that not much 
help can be obtained from agreemente. 

I am, however, surprised to find a 
very charming compatriot of yours 
speak hrpefully of Kliot's idea. Ho 
dined with me two nights ago, and we 
discussed it. 

I will tell you another way in which 
Eliot does not satisfy me. I, skeptic 
though I am, am, like every Englishman, 
a mystic. I see in this war almost 
literally a fight between God and the 
devil. All is at stake that we think 
highest and noblest. If you ask your- 
self what is highest and noblest, what 
is the real meaning of progress and 
civilization, you will give up all material 
things as unimportant. You will fin<l 
that what we call intellectual growth is 
only a summation of items, not a real 
advance of the individual intelligence, 
and that the things that matter aie 
moral. I think they are the ideals of 
justice, freedom, and pity, and I am not 
sure that they cannot all be resolved into 
the latter. Ch'ist J:aught it. but it was 
not new even then. I think it has been 
taught more forcibly by the masses cf 
the poor and oppressed, who have taught 
it by dot (1 rather than by word, and have 
compelled respect by hard fighting. But 
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without religrion I am certain it would 
not have bad the vogue it has. 

It is easy to see its weakness. We 
English aiV • set of sentimentalists, and 
have lost in our worship of |»ity much of 
the sternness that leads to health. The 
sense of this extravagance has led short- 
sighted r.crmans, like younff men in 
revolt ajrainst the ideals of their elders, 
to declare all pity mere idleness. Pity, 
they say, is a decadent nation's excuse 
for not jmlishiBir its sword. 

By our unwiUinprness to compel we 
have fostered selfishness. We have sai«l 
the man is the grreatest Do yoa re> 
member your Ari.stotle? He must have 
free play. Ho must grow as he pleases. 
The State will grow with him, and since 
we know less about the State than about 
the man, we must legislate for the man, 
and so the State will come by its gain. 

The German does the opposite, and 
luM a noble ideal of his own, hot a nar- 
row mind to worship with. 

Now, with all my soul I believe that 
the ideal of pity is the noblest thing 
we have, and that ita denial which waves 
on every German flag is the denial of 
all that the frreatest men have striven 
for for centuries. I see in this war 
tiie eohwsal strife between the doctrine 
which I can good and der Geist der 



stets vernt-int. You see, I am almost 
borrowing the language of the Kaiser. 
I feel that the two enormous spirits 
that move this world are showing their 
weapons almost visibly, and that never 
was the garment of the living world 
so thin over the gods that it conceals. 

I am not much elated by the thought. 
I have little opinion of Providence as an 
ally, and I am surprised at the weak- 
ness that the Kaiser shows for his 
podkat deity. What we have to db, in 

my opinion, we do ourselves, and our 
task is noDe the lighter that we defend 
the right. But I am hardened and set 
by the thing I believe. We feel that 
we are fiphtinp for the life of Eng- 
land — yes, for the safety of France — yes, 
for the sanctity of treaties — jres, hut he- 
hind those secondary and comparativciy 
material issues, for something far deep- 
er, far greater, for something Bp great 
and deep that if our efforts fail I pray 
C<kI I may die before I see it. 

The \v.' (is of Eliot, interesting, true, 
and graceful as they are, sound not in 
me with the torifie ring that this war 
merits. I see in every skirmish the 
fight b4»twecn heaven and hell, between 
the thing that I blindly worship and the 
tiling that it despises and alduna. A toi 



Vale 

By OBOFFRET DBARMBR. 
[From Th» Westminster Oaaette.] 

Not the slow mourners nor the measured tread 
Shall blind our passion, silent, still, and free. 

Vast as the winds that stir the vagrant sea, 
Strong as the bonds of Love. No mortal dread 
Bedims our vision. Yet, thou drooping head, 
Where lies tiie splendor of our victory. 
When all the beauty which encompassed thee 
Lies buried with the great impassioned dead? 
Oh, idle thought, for man's triumphant will. 
Unmoved hj Greed, unfettered by Denre, 
Beats stronger than the body sacrificed. 
Mother, behold thy son — Death cannot kill 
One who passed scathless through embittered fire 
To prove the eternal oertainty of Christ 



Venice in War Time 

By Ernest W. Smith 

Tliia artteto appaftrcd originally Id Th« London Dially N«wa. 



IF it had not been what it was, aj^right 
moonlit night, I don't think I should 
have recognised Venice in war time. 
The train, with its carriage win- 
dows closely curtained, (for you must 
not look out on the country when you 
are passing through the war sone,) crept 
like a ppeotre over the bridge spanning 
the lagoon into Venice. Soldiers were 
sleeping in the darkened station await- 
ing their trains to the front. The two 
or three passengers who looked like tour- 
ists had to run the gauntlet at the bar- 
rier of a dozen gilt-braided porters, each 
anxious to impress upon you tiiat his 
hotel was still open. 

If it were not that they followed you 
clamoring outside the station you might 
think you had stepped out into a city ot 
the dead. There was not a gondola in 
sight in the first bend of the Grand 
Canal — indeed, I found out afterward 
that no gondolas are allowed to be on 
the cana's after 8 o'clock, except the 
privileged hotel omnibus gondolas, which 
meet the night train for the con- 
venience of passengers. As you were 
paddled silently over the water until you 
came in sight of the Rialto Bridge, where 
the gondolier who knows his Venice will 
take yon a short cut llirough narrow 
canals to the landing near the Place 
St. Mark, you were conscious of pass- 
ing through a curious Venice, which, if 
it had not been that the moon lighted 
it up as bright as day, would have been 
a weird Venice. As it was, it was more 
natural to take an interest in what you 
missed than in what you saw. 

The banished gondola! The old-time 
conveyance of conspirators against the 
republic, painted black so that it should 
be able to creep unseen through dark- 
ened waterways — just as tonight you 
could have imagined Venice three or four 
centuries ago if it were not for that 
spoil-sport moon. The gimdola was the 
black steed of revolutionaries; it is re- 



tained as the black steed of Venetians 
up to the present time as a reminder 
of the Intrigues its invisibility favored 
in the Middle A (res. Hotel keepers have 
put a few gaudily painted ones on the 
canals as advertisements, and my old 
friend Don Carlos used to send 4 bright 
yellow gondola to the station to take me 
to the Lo redan Palace when I occasion- 
ally visited him in exile at Venice. 

All light and electric power is cut off 
from 8 o'clock at night until 4 o'clock 
the next morning. Where a gleam of 
light did peep through the shuttered 
windows overlooking the canal it was 
the dim ray of a candle or an oil lamp. 
If you don't dine before S you cannot 
have the benefit of the electric fan to 
keep you cotA and blow mosquitos down 
into your soup. 

When yon set foot on the Piazzetta and 
pass behind the two columns with St. 
Theodore still standing on the crocodile 
and the Winged Lion of St. Mark still 
engrossed in the Book, you see in the cor- 
ner just where St. Mark's forms an angle 
with the Doge's palace two tiny dim 
lights. They are in a pillared exterior 
gallery of the cathedral, and even if they 
were not such feeble glimmers being hid- 
den away at the back of the gallery they 
would never attract the attention of an 
areoplanist. These two lights have bumed 
nightly in Venice for centuries. 

The legend is that in the time of the 
republic a murder was committed in 
Venice for which a little baker boy was 
convicted and executed. Afterward it was 
proved that he was innocent, and as it 
was a crime which had impressed the 
Venetians of the period, the citizens were 
horrified at the terrible blunder, and to 
warn Juries to be more careful in the 
future they fumi.shed the money to pro- 
vide heralds to enter the Venetian Assize 
Courts whose duty it was to ring out a 
trumpet call before the jury retired to 
consider a capital crime, and proclaim the 
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^vo!•ds. " Remember the little baker boy! " 
That Venetians should be reminded for 
«ver of this miscarriage of justice it was 
ordained that tiiese two lamps should be 
li?htt'ci every niffht over the Piazzetta. 
The death penalty, except for military of- 
fenses, has long been abolished in Italy* 
so the heralds' task has fallen into abey- 
ance; but the twin lamps are always 
there, though it is doubtful if one Vene- 
tian in a thousand Icnows why their dim 
glimmer relieves the darkness of this un- 
tenanted gallery. 

Daylight reveals a quite unfamiliar 
facade of St. Mark's. The four famous 
bronze horses, brought to Venice by Doge 
Dandolo in 1204, have been removed from 
itbove the portals, where they have stood 
for nearly a century—since Dee. 13, 1816, 
to be «cacL This time they are simply 
hidden away and not taken into cap- 
tivity, as when Napoleon carried them 
off to Paris to decorate the arch in the 
Place du Carrousal. They came back to 
Venice then, thanks to that conqueror's 
good-will, and they will come back again 
this time. A Venetian managed to snap> 
shot one of them as it was being swung 
down by a derrick, and some of his fel- 
low-citizens are the proud possessors of a 
picture post card of the scene inscribed 
"Off to the front" 

The left doorway as you enter the 
cathedral is blocked right up to the top 
with sandbags to protect mosaics which, 
even if they were only peppered by the 
bullets of a bomb explodinpr in the Plate 
St. Mark, would be ruined forever. From 
this it is apparent Hiat the mosaics over 
the centre and right portals are not so 



precious. Inside the scene is strange. 
All the statues are padded and shrouded 
in canvas. The votery diapels are hid- 
den behind sandbags, which protect their 
ornate altars. One solitary figure of 
Christ is raised in the centre of the 
church, around which worshippers kneeL 
There are heaps of sand piled around the 
pillars— whether to protect their bases or 
for use in case an incendiary bomb sets 
^re to the catiiedral I did not aaoertaia. 

The Doge's palace b safeguarded in 
a different way. The destruction of one 
of the pillars supporting the arches 
around It might brinir about the col« 
lapse of those world-famed walls above 
the Piazzetta. Sc engineers have bricked 
in all the archways in order that, if an 
accident happens and a edlnmn is Uown 
away, the weight of the walls will zest 
on the brick buttresses. In other ways 
the outward aspect of Venice has been 
changed. The moition of these will re- 
assure lovers of art and antiquity that 
the ItalLms are not blind to air risks. 

The people have taken the aeroplane 
raids very calmly. Very few personal 
injuries have been caused, and some 
Venetians will ttll you that they were 
inconvenienced more by the loss of their 
breakfast milk on the occasion of tha 
last visitation than by anything else. 
Venice receives its meat, vegetables, and 
milk in barges from the mainland. An 
enterprising aviator who dropped darts 
on the city instead of bombs made a 
dead set on the milk barge with such 
success that he punctured enough large 
milk cans to causa the supply to nm 
short that morning. 



The Pope to East Prussia 

What purports to he a letter of Humpnfhii vojf to the people of East 
Prussia by Pope B0ni$diet, through the Bishop of Frauenburg, is printed by th€ 
BayerxBche Kurier, says a telegram from Munich of Aug, 14, 1916. to Tk0 
Aeeociated Preae in Ameterdam. The Utter, which woe sent tknnHfh the Papal 
Nuncio at Munich, ia given aa followa: 

The Holy Father deplores with sincerest sympathy the sad position of 
the population of the Baltic provinces, who, in fact, for their loyal Christian 
views deserved a better fate. 

At the same time the Holy Father welcomes most heartily the wonderful 
readiness of all Germany to make sacrifices in order to assist the stricken 
provinces. Asa sign of his fatherly and loving care, he sends this gift of 10,000 
marks (|2,500) for the relief of sufferers. 



Modem Troops in Armor 

By Sir Artlnur Conan Doyle 



Writing recently to The London Times 
on the proposal that the British troops 
b0 equipped vfith armmr. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle said: 

SUCH actions as that of May 9, 
where several brigades lost near- 
ly half their nuinbeni in endeftv- 
oring to rvoAk ever the 800 yards 
which separated us from the German 
trenches, must make it clear that it is 
' abaolutely impossible for unprotected 
troops to paee over a zone whidi is swept 
by machine guns. Therefore you must 
either forever abandon such attaclu or 
you must find artificial protection for 
the men. 

It has always seemed to me extraor- 
dinary that the innumerable cases where 
Bible, cigarette case, watch, or some 
other chance siticle has saved a man's 
life have not set us scheminff so as to do 
systematically what has so often been the 
result of a happy chance. 

Your correspondents have mentioned 
the objection that any protection may 
itself be broken and that splinters of it 
may aggravate the womid. One answer 
to that would be to arm only those 
points where a wound would in any case 
be mortal. These points are really very 
few, and no great weight of metal would 
be needed to protect them. 

Sir Arthur suggests that each man 
should wear, first, a helmet; secondly, a 
curved plate of highly tempered steel not 
more than a foot in diameter over th§ 
heart, and, thirdly, a similar plate COV' 
ing the abdomen. He adds: 

With these three precautions the 
death rate shonld be greatly reduced 
from rifle and machine ^n fire* as also 

from shrapnel. Nothinp, of course, will 
avail against a direct shell burst, but, 
granting that, individual life woiUd ba 
saved. 

This does not bear upon the capture 
of a position, since so many would fall 
wounded that the weight of attack would 
be spent before the stormers reached 



the trenches. For this armor which will 
give complete protection is needed, and, 
since the weight of this is more than a 
man can readily carry, it most be poshed 
in front upon wheels. 

I picture a great number of plates 
held together like the shields of a Ro- 
man tortoise, and pushed by men who 
crouch behind them. Others are fixed 
sideways upon their wheels, and are used 
upon the flank of the advance to pre- 
vent an enfilading fire. There is not 
one tortoise which would attract the 
concentrated fire of artillery, but each 
company or platoon forms Its own. 
These numerous armor-plated bodies 
rush with small loss over the space 
which has already been cleared as far 
as- possible of elistaeles, and so have 
some chance of reaching the «iemy*s 
line, not as an exhausted fragment, but 
as a vigorous storming party, with num- 
bers intact. 

ARMOR IN THE TRENCHES. 

Sir Arthur's suggestion woe preceded 
5y the foUowinff article prmleil in The 
London Timee: 

One of the most remarkable features 
of this war has been the return which 
has been made in varioos directions to 
older, if not to ancient, methods. The 
steel fort has been discredited and the 
earthwork justified; the strength and 
direction of the wind has become a lead- 
ing factor once again, as it was in the 
days of bows and arrows, since aero- 
planes are affected by the wind and ga^i 
attacks determined by it; hand grenades 
and bombs have assmned real impor- 
tance. Finally, the question of armor 
for the fighting man himself has come 
up for consideration. 

It was inevitable that this qnestion 
should arise, and the astonishing thing 
is that discussion of it in this country 
has been so long postponed. Early in 
the war visitors to the Belgian firont 
saw a f onn of shield which was used 
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by the soldiers. This shield was fixed 

in the ground when in use and the man 
lay behind it and was protected hy it. 
It was employed by cavalry and, it is 
understood, answered the purpose for 
which it WM intended. 

The idea prew in popularity on the 
Continent; in a shop window in Calais a 
breastplate was exposed for sale many 
months ago for which it was claimed that 
it would turn aside bullt-ts and pieces of 
shrapnel. A shield of this kind was 
tested very carefully by a group of 
private inventors and waa finally sub- 
mitted to the authori»i» > of several of 
the nations at war. During the private 
tests a revolver was emptied at the shidd 
while it was being: worn. The shield was 
also subjected to rifle fire with, on the 
whole, good results. The results were cer- 
tainly so good as to merit more extended 
trial. 

In The Times of Oct, 28. 1914, there ap- 
peared a message from Reuter's corre- 
spondent in Paris to the following effect; 

A R*>nnea ncwspaiMT Says th ii tlw sliit li! 
which has been placed at the disposal 
of the FV«neh Infantry la Arsonne is a 
protection nKulnst bullets which has el* 
ready bet-n a<ioi>t.'.i by the Russian Oov- 
ernmenl, and of which the French Oov- 
ernment is at present having a large 
number made by the works at St. Hllafre* 
do-Harcourt. which hnve the monoix>1y 
of the shield. Work is pruc-evding actively 
at the factory. 

?ini-c that date references to n ^r> of 
armor have appeared from time to time 
in medical communications from the 
front, and almost invariably these refer- 
ences have been of a favorable char- 
acter. The high velocity of modern 
bullets causes them to ricochet from the 
shells, while pieces of shrapnel, which 
often inflict larpre surface wounds, are 
turned away, or at any rate have the 
force of the impact broken. Metal shields 
for the back and legs have from time to 
time been mentioned in connection with 
trench warfare, it being in these regions 
that soldiers are frequently hit by ex- 
ploding shrapnel sheila. 



The latest contribution to the armor 

question is of an exceedingly interesting 
character, because it deals with the re- 
sults secured by the use of this protec- 
tion. Dr. Devraigne, says The Lancet, 
has now systematically studied the value 
of headpieces of metal issued some time 
ago to the French troops in the trenches. 
He has found the value of these eatotte* 
metaltiqueB to be considerable. He ex- 
amined .'),'> cases of head injury, in which 
i'l of the wounded men had no headpiece 
and 13 wore helmets. 

Of the 42, 23 suffered fracture of the 
skull, and most of the<e died. The re- 
maining m had scalp wounds only. In 
the case ct the IS armored men, eight 
were suffering from "cerebral shock" 
of a more or less severe character, but 
none of them died, while the remaining 
five had merely slight superficial wounds 
or scratches. 

Other soldiers who wore helmets had 
received no visible head wounds at all. 
The Lancet comments : 

T>i' fiiruros (\n not. of cotjrue. provw 
that the calotte is an absolute safeguard 
affalnst fraoturas of the okell by bullet 

woun«l or sheU wound In the trenches, but, 
as a matter of fact. In the strioM of rascB 
Btiulic'l tlvcii- w;is not a single ffactlire 

of the skull among the protected men. sod 
Dr. Devraigne concludes that the valtie 

of the metnlllc heartpie«^e has heen ab- 
solutely demonstrated and that It should 
be mueh more generally employed. 

That this conclusion is a sound one 
seems to be fairly obvous. The objection 
to the use of armor has been to a large 
extent founded upon the fact that it waa 
heavy and difficult to make; but modem 
conditions of warfare have discounted 
the question of weight to a great ex- 
tent. Any one who has visited our British 
hospitals knows that head wounds are 
very frequent indeed. We should cer- 
tainly reduce the incidence of these 
wounds if we followed the example of our 
allies and pave our men helmets similar 
to those served out to the French sol- 
diers. We have already had eight BMofhs 
in which to consider the question. 



Volunteering or Conscription 

in Britain? 

By Edward Carpenter 

This article by Edward Carpenter, the democratic author and poet, appeared originally 
in The Lrf>ndon Daily Chronicle. It oppoaes the profwsante now Carried on Ui Oreat Britain 
la favor of a conacrlpt army. 



THE present hour, wken the above 
mibjeets are being discussed on 
all hands, is peculiarly a time 
when the people of Britain should 
make up their minds on the great ques- 
tion <rf volnntaryism and eompolsion. 

The magnificent response to the call 
for defense of the motherland — response 
not only of our home peoples, but of our 
eotontea and d^iHmdendei all over the 
world — has surprised ourselves. It ha? 
astonished Germany, and brought to our 
allies an unexpected satisfaction — since 
they, indeed, looked to <rar navy for help, 
but never supposed a Continontal army 
of any magnitude would be forthcoming. 
I say " defense of the motherland," for 
it is elearp I think—whatever various 
theories may be held about the origins 
of the war — that the idea of defense, not 
of offense, has been the great deciding 
urge and inspiration of Hie enthusiasm. 

France, curiously, seems to be not quite 
satisfied, and to be of opinion that Brit- 
ain is not bearing her full share of the 
bnmt of tills eraitest; and even H. Ro- 
main Bolland, in a late letter to me, 
while protesting against the war, takes 
tiiA view that if the other allied nations 
have eonseriptkMfc it is not quite fair of 
us not to adopt It also. But this opin- 
ion, I think, we can trace to the sinister 
influence of the Northcliffe paper in 
Paris. Wa eamiot regard it as justified. 
Britain may, as usual, have been rather 
slow in making up her mind, but that she 
is putting all her forces and all her reso- 
lution into Am work now cannot ba 
doubted. 

In the face of this great object lesson 
in the value and power of the voluntary 
principle when the hsart «f a aatfon it 



ones roused, it is more tiian probable that 
the outcry in favor of eonseription which 

we are hearinpr in some quarters is really 
an anti-democratic political move, having 
in view the scotching of tho rising pow- 
er of the massBS. 

For the arpruments against conscrip- 
tion (as regards our country, at any 
rate) are really so strong that for every 
sincere person they must, one would 
think, be convincing. 

In tho first place, it is contrary to the 
genius of our people, who, though slow 
and deficient in capacity of rapid or- 
ganization, are very persistent in the de- 
termination to grow, as it were, out of 
their own roots, and in the dislike of 
being pushed into tilings agahist thehr 
will. 

In the second place, it is intolerable to 
our sense of freedom, and it ougl^t to be 
intolerable to our Christian sentiment, 
to be compelled to fight. For while ser- 
vice of some kind to the State might 
reasonably be regarded as compulsory, 
organised and professional murder is so 
revolting to the feelings, the consciences, 
and the temperaments of some people 
that to force them into it would seem the 
height of widcedness. It would also bo 
the height of folly, for nothing is more 
certain than that a number of such people 
compulsorily enrolled in a force do seri- 
ously lower the general standard of cour- 
age, effieionqr* and dstarmlnatioii in tiiat 
force. 

Thirdly, at the present juncture, when 
Iho voluntary response has had such 
great material result, and exercised so 
fine a moral influence, by showing forth 
the heart of the nation, and what can be 
dona by tho prine^da of flroodom— to 
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doud and rain all this result and inflti- 

ence by compulsion would be foolish in- 
deed; and all the best that Enjfland 
stands for in the eyes of the world — and 
has stood for so long — ^would be nega- 
tived and made of no avail. 

In the fourth (ilace, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the danger which 
conscription brings with it^the danger 
of putting into Governmental hands m 
weapon which at any future time may be 
easily used not only for carrying on an 
iniquitous war abroad, bat for repressing 
the demoeraey at home. In view of the 
notorious way in which private cliques 
in the modem nations are able to "collar" 
Govmunents, and ran them for their own 
•ndSi tilis danger is of the most seriou.s 
order; and no institution which would 
tend to increase it should be allowed. 
- Thit fourdi argument seems to me 
final. Whatever may be said for con- 
scription in France or Germany, or else- 
where, or might be said in the case of 
our having a trae citizen army under 
a thoroughly democratic regime, cannot 
well be hclfl to be applicable here and now 
in ttiis country, where government is still 
so much a matter of class, and the demo- 
cratic principle— especially in our foreign 
policy — is still so little assured. 

Let us, then, resist the conscription 
idea to the last, and hope, indeed, by 
standfaig out to diasoade the other i»- 
tions of the world from it — a conclusion 
which would immensely assist the general 
cause of peace. 

But it wm be aaid, and is said, *' San- 
ly every man is morally bound to help 
his country in the hour of need — his coun- 
try to which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, he owes an incalculable debt" And 
here is an argument to which we must 
certainly attend. 

We do not want to be hounded or com- 
pelled into anything if we can help it; 
but we certainly must all adoiowledge 
that we owe a duty to our country — a 
duty all the more stringent in a time of 
crisis or distress. And not only every 
man, but every woman also. Let us then 
acknowledfre this duty, openly and heart- 
ily, but at the same time insist, each of 
us, on oar right of choice as to wliat wot 
active contribution shall be. 



Here is a great free principle which 
maybe applied all around, whether to mili- 
tarism or industrialism, whether to man 
or woman, whether in a time of crisis 
like the prssent, or whether under normal 
and permanent conditions of peace. It 
is manifestly absurd, if you adopt a mili- 
tary conscription and force people to 
fight in the supposed interest of their 
country, not to force them also to grow 
food for it. and to eneapre in other 
things at least as important as fighting. 
If you have military conscription the logi- 
cal conclusion is industrial conscription, 
and Prussianizing all around. And the 
only way out of this conclusion is the ac- 
ceptance by everybody of the duty to 
qualify himself or herself for useful work 
of some kind, and the actual perfor- 
mance of such work when needed— on 
the condition of each peraon retaining a 
free choice a» to what his particular ac- 
tivity should be. 

This may sound a little vague and 
general in statement, but perhaps it is 
beat to keep it so for the present. What 
we want is the general acknowledg- 
ment of duty and the general insistence 
on free choice. 

So far the acknowledgment of duty 
of this kind has been a thing utterly 
neglected in our social life. Indeed, one 
may almost say that the evasion of such 
duty has been one of the chief objects 
of life. However, it may have been in 
the old feudal organization of society, 
in the modern commercial order tiia 
sense of solidarity and communal du^ 
has been broken up, and nations have 
resolved themselves into whirlpools of 
individuals, each seeking to " get on ** 
and succeed at the expenae of the other 
individuals. The whole system of the 
employment of labor, the payment of 
dividends, the production of " goods," 
and the current ideals of " reqiectabU- 
ity " and " success," have been founded 
on the principle of evasion, and have 
gone to create a society of parasites, 
in which each member, instead of ac- 
tively contributing to the welfare of the 
others, makes it his chief business and 
object to live by preying upon the oth- 
ers. It la obvioaa that aodi a ** aodaty " 
cannot poasibly hold tof lhar vary loni;. 
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It is like a swarm of bees when the 
qnaoB hM deputed from among them. 

It would seem that now, even possibly 
in the present crisis, there must come a 
complete volte-face and reversal of our 
cwrrent ideele; and the call fmr national 
service, if rightly understood, may lead 
to this, and to the regeneration of our 
social life. 

Yet even here>-evai whOe urging that 
every boy and girl in the future should 
be taught some downright manual trade, 
and so be ready at some later time, and 
qualified, to hdp in the national life— I 
mmld avoid direct compulsion. Educa- 
tion, public opinion, collateral pressure of 
various kinds, may bring about an equiv- 
alent reenlt, without the damage to tiie 
national sense of honor which eompnUion 
implies. In Germany, on various sacred 
lawns and stretches of grass, one sees the 
tiueat "Dae Betreten iet etreng verbo- 
ten." ** To trespass is to be arrested and 
severely fined." In Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens, well kept and orderly as 
tiiey are, one ia charmed to eee no tree- 
pass boMds at aU. With extraordinary 
good sense the same result of protecting 



the grass is arrived at without legal 
threats and insults, but hy the simple de- 
vice of placing obetacles here and there 
to free passage — an iron hurdle at one 
point, a low railing at another. The pub- 
lic can surmount liiese obetades if it 
likes, but it is clear that only a small 
fraction will care to do so. The public 
appreciates the object aimed at, and is all 
the more ready to co-operate in sparing 
the grass because it is not " ordwred ** to 
do so. The moral is plain. Happy would 
it be if we could get a similar general 
principle established in this and many 
other matters connected with our national 
life, and if, instead of hard and fast laws 
and learned wranglings over them, and 
set punishments for their infraction, we 
had a simple system of obstacles and in- 
ducements by which the path of wrong- 
doing in a perfectly natural way was 
made difficult, (though not, of course, 
impossible,) and the path of the public 
welfare and advantage easy and attrac- 
tive. In that way much could be done, 
and witliout tiie initation and reeistanoe 
which law and eompulskm in general ex- 
cite. 



Zeppelin Insurance 

[From The London Dally News.) 

We have received a daim, under The Daily News Zeppelin scheme of free 
insurance, for damage done to a house at Romford, Essex, by a British naval 
balloon in its accidental descent during a tiiuadmtorm last Satatday. The • 
house is 14 King Edward Road, and is the property of the claimant, Mrs. 

Mary Gilbert, who lives at 22. 

Under the scheme of The Daily News, which was the first daily paper to 
give free insurance against aircraft attacks, and is now the only one eontmuing 
these benefits, an insured reader is compensated in the event of his or her resi- 
dence being damaged by a shot or shell fired by an enemy warship or by a Brit- 
ish anti-aircraft gun, or by an enemy bomb. Hitherto no compensation has been 
granted for accidental damage done by Britidi naval or military balloons. 

But in the case of Mrs. Gilbert, who is a widow, and whose property has 
been damaged considerably through a mishap due almost entirety to a thunder- 
storm, we have decided to make a substantial grant, althou^ her case does not 
come within the actual scope of our scheme. 

Mrs. Gilbert viewed tne broken chimney potS, dislodged tiles, and smashed 
windows of her house with philosophic complacency. " That balloon was on my 
roof for six hours before they dragged it off," she told a Daily News representa- 
tive yesterday morning. " I happened to be in the garden wondering where the 
balloon was going to drop, never dreaming that in a few minutes I should see a 
lot cfif naval men clambering on my roof and crackini^ the slates. The people 
came rushing in hundreds to see the aerial visitor, which I am told weighed 1 
ton 11 cwts. One of the officers was hurt in the scramble to get a hold, and a 
man on the roof was partially gassed. In its descent the ropes of the balloon 
twisted themselves around some of my fruit trees, completely uprooting one, and a 
fence was smashed in." 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 



[German Cartoon] 

John Bull in a Dilemma 




~-{C) F\^gcnd9 Blaetttr. 
*♦ Now it's high time I were finding a new alliance." 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 

America's Hesitations 




—Prom />i« NieW9 Amtterdammer. 



Wilson: " Hold mc, hold me, else I will commit a murder! " 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Balkan Goat 




—From The .Vew York Evening Snn. 



He will make a fairish meal ! " 
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[English Cartoon] 

The Advance That Failed 




—Frotn Punch. London. 

The Kaiser: "Have you had enough?" 
The Czar: " No. Have you? " 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Arabic Disavowal 





Saluting it. 
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[American Cartoon] 



A Reminder 
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[German Cartoon] 



The Glozing Painter 




~-<0} Luatiffe Bla«tter. 
Poincar^ paints his dear liege brother always in the rosiest colors. 
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[English Cartoon] 

The Indelible Stain 

German sailors are gallant men, and gallant men do not like being put on to 

coward's job."— Mr. Balfour. 




—From The Byatander, London. 



The Ghosts of Submarine Officers (to Adn,' , 7 

but you hLl^ u ^''•P'^^) ' " 0" li 

you have taken our honor, too! » 



ives we gave; 
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[American Cartoon] 



Ambassador Dumba's Departure 




—From The S'ew York World. 



" Having regard to the self-willed temperament of the President." 
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[German Cartoon] 

The Iron Age at the Konigsplatz 





•~<(J) Lustige BlaetUr. 



The Iron Chancellor drives the first iron nail for the iron Hindenburg. 
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[English Cartoon] 

"No Possible Doubt Whatever 




—From The Buatandcr, London, by Captain Bruce Bairnsfathcr. 

Sentry: " 'Alt! Who goes there? " 

He of the Bundle: " You shut yer mouth, or I'll come and knock 

yer head off." 

Sentry: " Pass, friend 1 " 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 



Cain's Retribution 




—From a Dutch Poatcard by Louit Raemakera. 



sacrifice which is not pleasing to the Lord. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Good Friends 

Uoyd's, England, takes bets on Russia's submergence backdown. 




—(C) Ftieffcnde Blaetter. 

Russian : " Help, help! I drown ! " 

Englishmen: " I bet you he gets waterlogged in five minutes." " Well! I'll bet 
twenty pounds he waterlogs in eight minutes." 
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[English Cartoon] 



The Imps of War 




—From Punch, London. 

Kaiser: " After all the trouble I've taken with you I must say that, as little 

terrors, you disappoint me." 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Great Drive 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Aniseed Bag 




—From Thf New York WorUL 



They're in full cry after the quarry. 
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[German Cartoon] 



The Czar's Nightmare 




--(C) Jvgcnd, 

The Czar beholds the funeral procession of the fallen Russian fortresses. 
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[English Cartoon] 




[German Cartoon] 

The Little Father's Duma 




1 





—(C) Jugend. 



Wouldn't it be simpler henceforth to convene the Duma in Siberia? 
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Chronology of the War 

Showing Ptogress of Campaigng on All FiontB and Collateral Event 

From September 12, 1915, Up to and Including 

October 12, 1915 

CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 



Sept. 13— Hhtdenburv reaches tlie Rovno- 
Petrograd Railwar between Vlliut and 

Dvinek. 

Sept. 14— Ruestatw take ofTciulv* In South' 
Russia. 

Sept. 16— Mepkensen'e army occupies Pinsk; 
Hin<ionhtirsx <iri\'t'.s t)K* Russtans across the 
Dvina nurth uf Pi risk. 

Sept. 18— Austrians are withdrawing in the 
aaetor of the Volhynlan triangle of fort- 
reraes northeast of Lemberg. 

Sept- 20 Optmana occupy Vilna, and Hlnden- 
burK's forces rpach Vllelka : German artil- 
lery shells Serbian poslttons on tlie south 
bask of the Danube near Seinendrla. 

Sept. 21— The Russian Vllna army, which has 
been threatened with annihilation, escapes. 

Sept. 2.'V— Russians retake Lutsk; Russians 
repulse repeated asaaulta on the eitjr of 
Dvlnsk. 

Sept ad-Oermans suspend attain on Dvlnsk 

and become ,u-tlvc cast of Lida and Vllna. 
.^e|>t. 27— Russians repulse Hindenburs's 
armies. 

Sept. 28— Unsinsen recaptures Lutsk and 
eroeses the Styr: the German drive at 

Dvlnsk i» n-.><umed; Austrlsns In Qallda 

are driven buck. 

Sept. 20— Anglo-French troops, intended for 
■ervlce In Serbia, are being btnded at Sa- 
Icmikt, Oreece; large forces of Anstro- 
Gertnrin.'! :irc advnnrinir on Serbia. 

Se|)t. ."i**— Uu.'i«lana drive back Germans in the 
I>\in8k region. 

Oct. 1— Russians check German offensive 
alonff the whole front from Riga to Plnsk. 

Oct. 2— Russians piiin on the Vilna front. 

Oct. ;i— Seventy ttiou.sund French troops have 
been l.-ui<ii <i ;it Suionlkl ; Russian* are roll- 
ing back Uindenburg's armies. 

Oct 4— Russians retake many villages, driv- 
inp: Au-stro-Oermana back both tai tha 
north and south. 

Oct. G— Russians attack AustrUuiS along the 
Bessarabian frontier. 

Oct. 7— An Austro-Cterman anny of 400.000 

nft.'irk.s Serbia, and fnrros the p:i.ssaj?e of 
the Duiiuhf, .Save, .atiil Iiiina rivers. 

Oct. H— Serbians check the Au.stro-nermans, 
inflicting considerable losses; Russian 
armlea attack akmg the wbola Una. 

Oct. 9— Hlndenburg makoB further 
toward m-insk. 



Oct. 10— Teutonfe allif.s iiruler Mackensen cap- 
ture Rel«riide and drive Serbians back 
along the Danube; the Entente allies are 
rushing up troops. 

Oct. 11 -Serbians force back the German 
right wing across the Drina with heavy 
loss, but the main Invading force pushes 

on. 

Oct. 12— Austro-Germans complete the cross- 
ing of the Danube In force and are sweetw 

ing into Serbia. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

Sept. IH— French artillery severs at St. Mihiel 
the "great bridge " across the Ueuse. 

Sept. 2rt- Artillery duels In progress along 
most of the front. 

Sept. 21— French make gains In Champagne 
and Lorraine. 

Sept. 24— l)*reneh make gains at several points. 

.Sei't. 'J-'i— Entente allies attack on a .'Mio-mile 
front: liritish gain ground near I^oos, 
while French advance Itt Champ ifrne. 

Sept. 26— Allies continue a general attack, 
taking the offensive from the sea to Ver- 
dun : thi-y Hm.a-«h twenty miles Of German 
front ; tlie greatest advances are made in 
Champagne and north of Arras; Soucbea 
and Loos are taken. 

Sept. 2T— Allies' offentfve continues and they 
hold their gains; British arc flKhtincr cast 
of Loos; French attack in ( 'Imnit'aKne ; 
Allies have taken 70 guns and 2.1.000 
prisoners; Berlin says the allied drive Is 
a failure. 

Sept. L"!— .\llio.i cnntlinie the offensive. 

Sept. 2ti — .\ilies continue the offensive in 
Artola and Champagne. 

Sept. 80— French make further gains In Cham- 
pagne, piercing the second German line; 
V2i guns have been taken in five days by 
the Allies. 

Oct. 4 — Germans gain ground by counter- 

attacln near Lens and near Qivenchy. 
Oct. 9— French take Tahure in Champagne, 

In the veeond Cerman line. 
Oct. K— French make more gains In Cham- 
psgns. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 

Sept. 22-iuiians iiislodsa Auatrtana from the 

Dolomite Valley. 
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8«pt. 2?l— Austrian Kaniflon evaciiateB Monte 

('<i«t(in, fiftfr holding It f<'>r mimths. 
Htpt. -S— Italliins rhcck .several Austrian at- 

liTni>t8 to aitvaiu-c. 
Tept. 29— Auatrians attacks in the Tolmiao 

tone are repulsed; Italian attacks near 

Delia are repulsed. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGN. 

SepL lft-Of(icial British flfcures show British 
casualties at the Dardanelles to have been 

K7.<«0 up to Aufz. 21. 
Sept. 2.t— It la rt'i-oriod that IIO.OOO more 

French and Hiittsh 8oldlers have been 

sent to the Dardanelles. 
Pept. 2ft— British defeat Turks on the Tigris, 

thf Turks rotrf.-itini^ lowird IVn- 1 I'l 
Oct. 3 — liUKslaii8 advance in the ifKion of 

Tan. la the Caucatus. 

NAVAL RECORD. 

Sept. 19— Briti.^h 8qiiKlinn f'hfWt Belgian 
r<i:ist del»Ti.><«'M : oMf- CJcrnuin submarine 
."inks another by mi.-itake. 

Sept. 21— Strict orders have been issued to 
commanders of German submarines that, 
in cMSf of dnnht as to intent ion.-* of lln<T.'«, 
they are to take the «afe course and per- 
mit the ship to escape rather than run the 
slightest risk of error; Russians sink a 
Oerman submarine In the Blark Sea. 

Sept. "j:5— In a new note to t)io T'nited States 
on tlie l-'iye rase, tJetni.iny declaies that 
visit and search will be made hereafter, 
and that she will not molest American 
ahips carrying conditional contraband. 

Sept. 24— German submarines sink five Brit- 
ish steamers. 

Sept. 2.'« — Kti-'^ian siinadton boiiibatds Ger- 
man land positions on the Gulf of Rlea; 
British squadron shells Zeehrufnre. 

SepL 27— .Vtnc! l( :in failliip ship Vincent Is 
sunk by a mine off Cape Orloff, on the 
White Sea coast of Russia, four seamen 
being injured. 

Oct 1— Ofndal reports to the United States 
Government ^liow thnf between fifty and 
seventy Geiniin .suimiarincs have been 
sunk by the British tbioii^h new di-v ii . s. 

Oct. 4— Austrian submarine sinks a British 
steamer off the cosst of Greece. 

Oct. r«— Germany disavows the sinking of the 
Arubic and promises reparation ; German 
submarine.^ sltik two British stt-ntnera. 

Oct, 7— Russian cruisers are bombarding the 
Bulgarian port of Varna, so unconfirmed 
reports state, this. If done, belncr the be- 
ginning of hostilities as tn Bulgaria. 

AERIAL RECORD. 

Sept. 1S-43erman aeroplane bombards tha 

coast of Kent. 
Rerd. Itali m dirigibles drop forty bombs 

on Aisovizza. 
Sept. 22— French aviators bombard Stuttgart, 

killing four persons and wounding others. 
Sept. 2.'V— French aeroplane squadrons attack 

German bases in Lorraine and the Ar* 

gonne. 



Oct. 8— French aeroplanes bombard tha rail- 
road depot and nlUtarr balMlngs la 

Luxemburg. 

OcL 9— Italian aeroplane squadroM bombard 
savaral Anatrian positions. 

ARMENIA. 

Oct. 7— Lord Bryce tells the BriUsh House of 
Lords that MM.ooo Annealaaa have baea 
kUled by the Turks. 

BULGARIA. 

Sept. 10— Entente allies present a note to 
Bulgaria demanding that aha declare bar- 
self as between them and tha oaatral 

powers. 

Sept. 21— General moblllsatlfm Is ordered. 

Sept. 2s -Great Britain warns Bulgari i th it 
the Allies will attack if she attemyu 
aggression. 

Oct. S— Russl.'i 8en<l'< a note to Bulgaria stnt- 
InR that she will withdraw her Minister 
unle.xs Bulgaria breaks with tha central 
powers within twenty-four hours. 

Oct. .'V— Thf> Russian. French. British. Italian, 
and .'>. rl)i:«ti Miiii.steis dci7Kind their pa.H-S- 

ports. Bulgaria's answer to the Russian 
ultimatum being unaatlafactory. 

GERMANY. 

Sept. 24— The total .'^uhs. riptions to the third 
Oerman war loan are 13,000,000.000. so it 
la stated by Finance Ifinlstar Holfterldi. 
which makes the total war loan aubacrlp- 
tions |«,23O,000.00a 

Oct. 2-rnissian caaaaltlea now total 1.MA.. 

148. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sept. 21— Greatest war budget in the world's 
history is Introduced In the House of Com- 
mons; the wnr is now costing Great Brit- 
ain nearly 125.000,000 dally. 

GREECE. 

Sept. 25— Greece orders mobilization of her 
army aod navy, la reply to the Bulgarlaa 
mobilisation. 

Oct. 0— Premier Ventselos resigns, when the 
King Informs him he cannot aupport hla 
war policy. 

tJNITED STATES. 

Sept. 17— Austrian Amba.s.«iador Dumba, in a 
letter to Secretary Lansing, protests that 
he has been treated anjuatly. 

Sept. 27- Austria agrees to recall Ambassador 

Dumba. 

Sept. 28— It Is ofSelally aaunmeed that ar- 

ranf^ements have been completed between 
an .\nc:lo-Freneh financial commission and 
a s>nil!i ate of American bankers for a 
short-term loan of ISOO.000,000, as a direct 
Obligation of the British sad Vraaidi Oor- 
entmenta. 

Oct 6— Ambassador Dmaba sails from New 
Tork for homa. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 
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WORLD AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH 



Bail Kitchbnis'b Dkfastvbb 

Is Kitchener of Khartum, the real 
creator of England's Egyptian empire, 
destined to lead the last campaign that 
will settle its fbte? flie Berlin Gosette 
asks. On Nov. 16 Kitchener landed on 
the Island of Lemnos. Artificer and 
guardian of England's great jewels of 
"Egypt and Indiap builder of her modem 
fortunes in the Orient, has he pone to his 
fall? The Teutonic press declares that 
he will be made the scapegoat of this 
war, and deservedly. On Lenuioa Mam- 
mon fell, who npreared tiie palace of 
Satan— 

from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A Sumnior's day, and with the setting BUn 
Dropt fiom the zenith, like a failing atar. 

On Lcnino.t, the Ae).:eati islr-. 

England, in German eyes the most 
avaricious and luxurious of earth's 

powers, announced on Nov. 6 that the 
man who led the Nile expedition, gov- 
erned Suakim, fought the battles of the 
Sudan frontier, commanded tha Dongola 
expeditionary force and the Khartum 
expedition, became chief in the South 
African war and Commander in Chief in 
India, had gone in person as director of 
tho warrinj? British Empire on a secret 
mission to the Near East The Germanic 
powers in their victorious Balkan cam- 
paign had challeneed Britain on the route 
of her world empire. The defection of 
Bulgaria to Germany was the first great 
blow, and it wrought the ruin of Serbia. 



On Nov. 18 came the news that Rumania 

threatened by active preparations to join 
the Teuton forces. King Constantine of 
Greece had overridden his Constitution to 
dissolve a Parliament friendly to the 
Entente. Would he disarm the defeated 
Serbian army if it sought refuge in 
Salonild, and turn their forfeited weapons 
against the Allies? And what of the 
Dardanelles? Were the Turks, satisfied 
that the British attempt to conquer Galli- 
poli must be abandoned, already deflect- 
injr forces from its defense to strike the 
fatal blow at Suez? Anarchy reifrned in 
Persia. Was Hyderabad, England's rich- 
est province in India, really in revolt, 
deposing its loyal Prince? Whatever 
brought the great soldier and adminis- 
trator east it must be upon a fateful 
errand for Britain. 

• * * 

The Gekman War 

Since the day of Napoleon no such 
utterance of successful warfare has been 

given to the world as tilis from the 

Kolnische Zeitunjr: 

Neutral.s will u»;ain obso^^■c with a.ston- 
ishment the coolncs.s, the stretiKth. and 
the organtiatlon of Germany, who, with* 
out waverlns. withstands an enormous 
offensive on one front, and on the other 
front herself prosecuten an offensive in 
the widest sense ; who holds In < a8t and 
west terrttorieB aa large as European 
States, and administers them In exemplair 
fn'ihlon : who has beirun In the nalkans 
an enterprise of the most far-rcachlnff 
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8ignifi< ance ; w Mu ili-.il.s Hiii ct'.><sfiil blows 
by sea and air; and who, during this 
time, bas realised from her own economic 
resources the Kreateet loan in financial 
history. Four er«at armio'? nnrt four 
navies are opposed to us. wliiU- thp tn'>iH'> 
and munitlMn$4 uf a fifth Kr'-at p.iw.i 
have heen staked against the new Tri|>le 
Alliance— all without being able to pre- 
vent it from soIvinK Its military and po- 
litical pri>l)lttiu« iti ila own wriy. The 
strength of the new Triple Allinnce 
has pointed the way to the lialkun peo- 
ples ai th« lighthouM guides tha sailor 
aeroas the darkness of the sea. 

• * • 

A BlUNCO-BBlTtBH Wag COVMCIL 

Announcompnt was made on Nov. 17 
that for the purposes of this war France 
and Great Britain would be governed by 
ft Joint War CooneU. The council met 
in Paris on that day, attended by Prime 
Minister Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
David Lloyd George, and A. J. Balfour. 
Earl Kitehenar, the fifth member of the 
British " inner cabinet " foreshadowed in 
Mr. Asquith's speech in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 2, was absent on hia 
secret mission East, havinff 1^ the 
Island of Lemnos, his first stopping 
place, for Gallipoli. In his outline of 
plans for a joint staff, given in the House 
of Commona on Nov. 10* Mr. Asquith 
said that for the better consummation 
of military projects he hoped that not 
only Franea hot Italy and Russia would 
be included. It was announced on Nov. 
1 in London that the British Government 
during two months past had been en- 
gaged in the creation of a new General 
Staff to supervise the armies in the field, 
and to confer with the small War Council 
of the Cabinet The old staff Lord Hal- 
dane condemned on Nov. 4 as inferior 
to the German staff. In the interest of 
quick decision ami pxecutive efficiency, it 
appears, a small committee of ultimate 
resort representing all the nemb«t« of 
the Entente will soon be directing its 
forces. 

• • • 

A Fbekch Ministbt of Mant Talents 

A Ministry representing all the history 
of France since the fall of Napoleon 111. 
was f onued by Aristide Briand on Oct. 
29, following the resignation of Premier 



Vivian!, whose Cabinet represented only 
a few political groups. The present 
Ministry includes five of France's Elder 
Statesmen. M. Ribot, M. Meline, M. 
Combes, M. L«eon Bourgeois, and Si. de 
Freycinet, all ez-Ptemiers, besldea 
Premier Briand, who has occupied his 
office on two occasions, M. Viviani, the 
outgoing Premier, and M. Doumergue, 
who was Prime Minister from December, 
1913, to June, 1914. For the first time . 
in it.s history France has a true coalition 
Ministry, following closely the recent in- 
novation of forming a British ooaUtion 
Cabinet of Conservatives and Libarala. 

• • • 

Trb Bbsun-Baadad FMSPBCT 

The German cry of " Berlin to Bag- 
dad " has heen sounded lately with refer- 
ence to the approach of the Anglo-Indian 
expedition along the lower Euphrates 
and Tigris to a point within striking dis- 
tance of Bapdad. Doubt is expressed by 
the Kolnische Zeitung whether the Brit- 
ish will seise this terminal station for 
the supply of Germany from the rich 
Orient, or whether the Turkish expedi- 
tionary force now on the way to Bagdad 
will arrive at the right time. At any 
rate» this newspaper holds, the British 
occupation will not be for long, as 
the victorious Turkish armies, newly 
strengthened by forces released from 
the Dardanelles, will advance to Irak, 
forcing the invaders out of Mesopatamia. 

• • • 

CoRBiTPT FIBSU 
Lord Robert Cecil's somewhat cynical 
advice in the House of Commons that if 
the British authorities in Persia should 
evince a willingness to " ease the finan- 
cial position of Persia " the killings of 
Consuls and other administrative officials 
wonld cease seems to have been taken. 
At all events, the Persian Shah on Nov. 
16 received the British and Russian Min- 
isters, declaring that Persia would hence- 
forth side with the Entente. Seats in 
the Shah's Cabinet have been given to 
Russophile Ministers. But Persia is 
frankly in the market for either German 
or English gold. The spirit of ** graft '* 
has rotted the national fibre to such an 
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extent that, as a Persian frontiersman 
has expresMd it, Persia is "like a de- 
cayed sheep of which the leg comes off 
in your hand when you wish to drag the 
corpse from the road." 

* * * 

Gsncsrs ** viebt bbnwolsnt NBtmAUTT ** 

No sooner had Steplianos Skouloudis 
been appointed on Nov. 7 by King Con- 
stantine to the Greek Premiership, suc- 
esading Alexander Zaimis, overthrown 
by the Venicelist party, than he an- 
nounced an attitude of " very benevolent 
neutrality " toward the Entente powers, 
following this with a vigorous statement 
declaring tliat Greece knew where her 
" real interests " lay, and officially ac- 
knowledging that they lay under the pro- 
teetiim of the Entente. The King, whose 
wife is a sister of Emperor William of 
Germany, on Nov. 12 dissolved the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, fixing Dec. 19 as the 
date for new eleetions. At the same time 
the Greek General Staff announced that 
it would call to the colors all citizens who 
had not done military service, augment- 
ing tha Greek Array to half a million of- 
ficers and men. Greece rejected in Oc- 
tober the offer of Great Britain to cede 
the island of Cyprus on condition that she 
enter tha war on Hie side of Serbia, in 
accordance with M . Veniaalos's interpre- 
tation of her treaty with Serbia. The 
Greek reply was that the treaty was 
fraoMd in Ilia avont of a BaUttn war, 
whareaa this war is European. 

• • • 

AN.VIETY for r*EACE AMI THK TFUMS 

A London cable dispatch to The New 
York Times, dated Nov. 16, declares 
knowledge "from an extremely well- 
informed source " that the central empires 
are contemplating a definite move in the 
direction of peace, if not actually pre- 
paring to treat with their opponents. 
Possibly President Wilson or the Pope 
could verify the report. Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Italy, and, during the 
past month, Japan have Jointly agreed 
not to negotiate peace without the con- 
sent of all. As indicative of Great Brit- 
ain's temper, the Right Hon. C. F.-G. 
Hastarman, wlio is believed to represent 
tiiat Crovarmnan^ views, on Nov. 15 again 



quoted Prime Minister Asquith's Guild- 
hall statement: 

We shall never abeath the sword, wbleh 

we have not liirtHly drawn, until Belstum 
recov(-r8 in full measure all, arnl more 
than all, that she sacrificed : until France 
la adequately secured against menace of 
assression ; until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon 
an unassailable foundation, and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. That Is a areat 
task worthy of a great nation. 

" The words of the Prime Minister still 
hold good," Ifiniiter Lloyd George said 
in vsqwnsa to queries in the House of 
Commons on Oct. 28; " we should not 
think of entering into any peace nego- 
tiations except in common with our 
allies, in accordance with the agreement 
of Sept 5. 1915." Pressed further, the 
Minister denied emphatically that " un- 
offielal exchanges or negotiations" had 
been carried on. 

* « « 

PrrrnF.ssioN of tiik Vor%vakrts 

A bold plea for peace and for a defi- 
nite statement by the German Chancellor 
of the objects which Germany seeks in 

continuing the war occasioned the sup- 
pression on Nov. 5 of the Vorwaerts, the 
organ of the German Social Democratic 
Party. The Vorwaerts has repeatedly 
complained of the rising prices of food- 
stuffs in Germany, causing hardships 
endured by great masses of the popula- 
tion. In this article it quoted Prima 
Minister Asquith's Guildhall speech, not> 

ing its lack of definiteness, and said: 
It is not France and Btnslsad akme who 

veil the conditions of peace, fOT the Ger- 
man Coveinment Is Just as reserved. We 
like to have regard for Germany's inten- 
tions. For twelve months we have been 
llstenlns to what is not true. Surely we 
cannot be talven amiss If we express a 
desire to hear once what la true nn<i what 
the German Government really considers 
as Its object in this war. Tbis cannot go 
on forever, that battle after battle Is 

foiiRht and our troopH carried to BOW 
theatres of war. The people, throu^ all 
this complexity of the war. never get to 
know what Is bappenlns, or what we are 
strivlns to attain In order that the bells 
of peace may be heard. 

Not until England is brought to her 
knees will Germany sheathe the sword is 
tha conclusion of a staff eorreapondent 
of The New York Tncis in Berlin, after 
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diligent inquiry. Mr. Masterman, in an 
artiete ia The London Daily Chronicle, 
interprets — possibly for the benefit of 
Vorwaerts — as the minimum of Mr. As- 
quith's purpose the establishment of 
tema aasuring Belgium complete inde- 
pendence and an indemnity large enough 
to restore her ruined cities and industries 
and compensation for her dead; the 
reatoimtion of Alaace-Lonmine to France 
and a defensive houn(!ary on the Rhine; 
the restoration of Schleswig to Denmaric; 
Poland united in one kingdom under the 
Csar; the Trentino and Italy Irredenta 
for the Italirin Kingdom; Serbia restored 
by Austria and indemnified; each nation 
of the Balkans united; Germany'a colo- 
nks forfeit, and the German fleet sunk 
or parceled out among the powers of the 
Entente. 

e • • 

A Poucr or Holt Egoum 

Sacred selfidtnesa — ** holy egoism " is 

another rendering — is the policy frankly 
avouched by Bulgaria in an addendum to 
the manifesto of Premier Radoalavoff, 
20,000 copies of which were drenlated 
throughout the country before war was 
declared on Serbia. A generous abstract 
of the manifesto appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The addendum is quite as frank 
as the original statement in its confes- 
sion that Bulgaria waited until she was 
convinced that Germany would win, and 
then accepted her offer to relieve Bul- 
garia of her supplies of grain at high 
pricea, and to give her a permanent trade 

route iPMtward along the Danube. 
• • • 

IMPBEONABLE WITH SAND 

General Brialmont's mighty fortresses 
in Belgium were easily blasted to pieces 
by Uie gigantic ahellB of the German 
*' Berthas." A like fate was visited upon 
the gr^t concrete forts which Russia 
had erected against invasion from the 
west. But when the Austro-German 
army reached Dvinsk fortress, built 
chiefly with yielding sand, the tremendous 
exploding projectileis became ineffectual. 
Captain von Kueachuetsky, correspondent 
of the Vossisrhe Zeitunfj^, reported to his 
newspaper that the fort had been reduced 
one-half in size by continued shell fire 
without affecting the strength of the 



remainder. Permanent trenches made 
proof against shrapnel and shell frag- 
ments and connected with " fox-holes " 
formed a mutually outflanking system 
which exposed assailants to the enfilad- 
ing fire of machine guns. Reversing the 
lesson of the Biblical parable. Dvinsk 
stood because it was built upon sand and 
its walk were of sand. 

• • * 

Iflinsng CBinOBILL'S RBnONATUMC 

Having Inparted to Britain's War 

Council the knowledge of current opera- 
tions which he possessed when forced 
from his poeition of First Lord of the 
Admiialty, Winston Spencer ChurdiiH 
announced on Nov. 12 his resignation 
from the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to take part in opoatioiia 
on the western front as Major in the 
Oxford Yeomanry. Mr. Churchill, who 
had among other things committed the 
crime of l>eing a young man— he is 41— 
has been subjected to a bitter firs of 
hostile criticism since the war began. 
With courage and dignity he explained in 
tiie House of Comnons on Nov. 16 hia 
own and others' share in the responsibil- 
ity for the loss of Rear Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock's fleet in the Pacific; 
for the destruction by submarines of the 
British cruisers C f Si ay, BflffMb and 
Aboukir; for the sending of the naval 
brigade to Antwerp, and for beginning a 
naval attadc in the Dardanelles without 
military support. He stated what seemed 
inherently probable, that at no time had 
a civilian's plan been foisted on reluctant 
officers and ocperts. In the Antwerp 
episode he had not even been apprised 
of the sending of a relief expedition until 
plans had been far advanced. Even Lord 
FishOT did not oppose tiie naval attack 
in the Dardanelles, and this plan was 
undertaken with the utmost deliberation 
and with a " great volume of expert opin- 
ion behind it" 

• e * 

Loan Dbbt's Bchemi or RKBoimra 

In his great speech of Nov. 2, repro- 
duced in full in this issue, Prime Min- 
ister Asquith said that upon the question 
of recruiting be was ** determined to 
stick at nothing.'' He was detoraiiind 
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fhftt Britain ** shall win this war." There- 
fore, while a believer in the voluntary 

system, rather than not win the war he 
would, if necessary, ask Parliament for 
an act to compel Britishers to enlist. On 
Nov. 11 the Earl of Derby, Director of 
Recruiting, strongly intimated that if 
young men medically fit, jinmarried, and 
not indispensable to any bualnMB of na- 
tional importance did not under the 
stress of national duty cnme forward 
voluntarily, compulsory means would be 
taken before married men were called 
upon to serve. The canvass under Lord 
Derby is in the hands of the Parliament- 
ary Recruiting Committee and the Joint 
Labor Roeruiting Committee, aided by 
organizations of tho politieal parttas and 
eivie authorities. 

« * * 

British Suffbagism Again IUmpant 

A patriotic meeting with the intent of 
Stirring up sentiment to savo Serbia 

while there is yet time, by kicking Sir 
Edward Grey and Prime Minister As- 
quith out of the Cabinet, and organized 
1^ the British militant suffragettes under 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, was to have 
been held in the Royal Albert Hall in 
London on Nov. 18. The plan came to 
grief. The hail management canceled the 
engagement when Mrs. Pankhurst pub- 
lished the purpose of the meeting. Bri- 
tannia, the organ of the Woman's Social 
and Politieal Union, bristles wHh head^ 
lines that "Sir Edward Grey has Be- 
trayed Serbia," and that " Asquith 
Shrugged His Shoulders " when the mat- 
ter of amding British troops to Serbia 
was broached. Manifestly Serbia has re- 
ceived its death warrant from the execu- 
tioner of British suffragism. But Mrs. 
Pankhurst vows fliat tito *'inti»fap«d at- 
tempt to deprive the British Nation of its 
right of protest will not succeed.** 
* * • 
London's Zwpki.in Proiu.f.m 

The Zeppelin attacks on London will 
continue. That is the plain inference 
from an identical article appearing in 
the German newspapers of Oct. 31 de- 
claring that, by their results — the de- 
struction of military plaata, tii« render- 
ing nadesB of transit fadlitias* and the 



fear they inspire, which is productive of 

at: sorts of measures which do damage 
to England's economic life — these acts 
are justified by way of reprisal for 
Great Britain's blockade. The blockade, 
it is admitted, compels " not hundreds of 
thousands but millions of human beings 
in Germany " to " limit their consump- 
tion of food and make not inconsiderable 
sacrifices." Meanwhile Lord Alverstone 
in a letter to The Times of London ad- 
vises that no reprisals for the air attacks 
be visited upon Germany, that they would 
simply involve the British " in being 
party to a line of conduct condemned by 
every right-thinking man of every civil- 
. ized nation " without in any way serving 
to shorten the war. The suggestion to 
confiscate private securities of the Ger- 
man Emperor or of German Princes held 
in London as a measure of reprisal waa 
rejected by the Prime Minister in Par- 
liament on Oct. 28. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

FiVK Mil I lONK OK I>I\E8? 

That 5,000,000 soldiers have been slain 
on all sides in tiiis war is the estimate 
published in Basle on Nov. 13 by Colonel 
Heussler, statistician in the Swiss mili- 
tary service. At the close of the first 
year of tiie struggle Prime Minister 
Asquith said in the British House of 
Commons that 2,228,000 had been slain, 
basing the estimate on German and Brit- 
ish calculations. The monthly average 
was 186,000, omitting Japan, and, of 
course, Bulgaria. Adding the Austro- 
Italian casualties, unofficially estimated 
at 140,000, the total to date should ba 
something over 8,00OjDO0. But the 
gigantic offensives on each side during 
the late Summer and Fall have doubt- 
less acedermted the rate of casualties. 

• • • 
ScrFBBmas 

Imagination shrinks and refuses to 
body forth the scenes occasioned by the 
onrush of hundreds of thousands of men 
in one battie, preceded by the disdiarge 
of millions of hiph explosive shells. One 
soldier subjected to this ordeal left on his 
dead body this brief description of his 
azperience in a single trench: 

We were 118 boon wltbout feed ta a 
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trench not two foot deop. Holl couMn'l 
be worse. Six hundred more men Just 
•rriv«d; they will only replace the killed 
and woonded of the iMst five daya. 

Whm mcB fall like flies, end trenches 
•re noting but d4bris, there is no room 
for description. It remsiBs' only to ooont 
the dead. 

• • « 

Sntxnio or thb Amooma 

While Anerieftiis aboard vainly waved 

the American flafj in token of thoir pres- 
ence, and as the panic-stricken crew and 
passengers lowered boats from the Ital- 
ian liner Aneona, oatward bound in the 
Mediterranean from Naples and Messina 
for New York, an Austrian submarine is 
officially reported by the Italian Govern- 
ment to have delivered tiie blow which 
sent the vessel and over 200 of her pas- 
sengers, including several American 
citizens, to the bottom. Official accounts 
eonfliet. Foreign Minister Sonnino of 
Italy reports that the Ancona hove to 
almost instantly after the submarine 
fired its first shell. The report con- 
tinues: 

Tbc tnnsMtI;irilii Iln^r Anriin.i was 
buinbarded while the boata were being 
lowered and hundreds of passensers were 
still on board. It now api>ears that the 
snbmartlM was Oerman ; thu<i It follows 
that Germany int. mlfd to upon hnstiliiifs 
against Italy without any declaration of 
war. 

The statement issued by the Anstro- 

Hungarian Admiralty asserts, on the 
other hand, that the Ancona fled at full 
speed after the submarine fired a shot 
across her bow, and stopped only after 
being hit several times; that the subma- 
rine allowed forty-five minutes for pas- 
sengers and crew to abandon the steamer, 
but panic prevented tiie lowering of more 
than a small number of boats, and after 
fifty minutes the approach of another 
steamer dictated the submersion of the 
lafamarine and the delivery of her tor- 
pedo. The report denounces as menda- 
cious the accusations of passengers that 
the submarine fired upon the A neon a 's 
lifsboati. Secretary Lansing has in- 
structed Ambassador Penfield at Vienna 
to get a detailed report of the iru idcnt. 
In a letter to Thb New York Timks, M. 
de LapradeDe, Professor of International 



Law in the College of France, cites pre- 
cedents to show that Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hnngary should be regarded in this 
ease as forming a single responsible 
military unit. That is, their alliance in 
fb» war bfaids each as responsible for the 
acts of the other. 

• e e 

Piuai noK Da. Dm u t auia 

The entire first page of the Berliner 
Tagoblatt was occupied on Nov. 12 by 
an article written by Dr. Bernhard Dem- 
burg, hite German Colonial Secretary of 
State and head of the German propa- 
ganda in the United States, expressing 
friendship and admiration for President 
Wilson. Dr. Demburg offended when ha 
Justified the sinking of the Lusitanla, 
and that was the occasion of his leav- 
ing this country. The President's policy 
is inspired, he now says, by a determina- 
tion to force the belligerents to respect 
the antt'-bi'llum principles of maritime 
law, especially as laid down in the 
Declaration of London. On ttiia aecount 
Germany yielded: 

Apart from the fact that she shared 
America's contideratlon for humanity. 
G< rmany appar' iitly gave In principally 
for the reason that a nation which wishes 
the f reedom of the seas should not cob- 

trilnito to shatter the principles which 
hilhorto had hivn maintained even in an 
ill ■!iil>l<'ic f'liiii. and that ahe had no 
right to expect the United States would 
hold Oreat Britain to an oboervanoo of tho 
mnritlmp law without alfo following the 
satiR' policy toward Germany. A sub- 
iii.i tine .campai^:n ilefeinieil on the ground 
of the modernity of the weapon was. how- 
over. Irreconcilable with the application 
of tlie London reflations. 

Commenting on the American note to 
Great Britain denouncing the blockade 
of Germany, Dr. Deraborg eondudes timt 

the President will be as insistent upon 
its terms as upon those laid down in the 
case of the Lusitania. Incidentally, it 
is to be remarked that only the Arable 

case was settled by a German disavowal. 
The Lusitania case is still in abeyance. 
* • * 

A.vKRirAN Defense 

While Lord Rosebery on Nov. 16 ex- 
pressed himself as disheartened at the 
announeonent tiut tiw United Statea Is 
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** about to mSaaak opon the baflding of « 

huge armada destined to be equal or 
second to " Great Britain's, and while 
men like Lord Cromer, Viscount Bryce, 
Mid Profesmr Niehoismi— «Amm artido 
on ** President Wilson's Patience" ap- 
pears elsewhere — are trying to show 
Britishers that the United States ought 
not to leap into this war, ex-Presidont 
Roosevelt is telling the people of France 
how ashamed he is that the Democratic 
Administration at Washington should be 
M» backward in measures of prepared- 
ness. Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, 
belabors President Wilson for advocating 
a " citizenry trained." Meanwhile Mr. 
Wilson is appealing to Congressional 
leaders of both parties to support him in 
the program laid down by the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy and outlined in his 
speedi before the Manhattan Club^ which 
we present in full in this issue. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate. speaking in New York 
on Nov. 9, declared that if in the coming 
Congress the Republicans tried to make 
political capital out of this vital issue he 
for one would be heartily ashamed of his 
party. 

• • • 

Was on American Indvstries 
That organized warfare is being con- 
ducted against a number of American in- 
dustries is generally inferred from the 
frequency and regularity of explosions 
and incendiary fires like those which 
within twenty-four hours on Nov. 10 and 

11 visited four different factories in as 
many parts of the country — the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works at Eddystone, Pain., and the John 
A. Roebling's Sons Company at Trenton, 
N. J. Hostile strikes in industries having 
to do with the making of munitions have 
been frequent. Indictments under tiie 
American piracy laws were brought on 
Nov. 8 against six Germans who, as al- 
leged by the Government, conspii'ed un- 
der the leadership of Robert F^y to de- 
stroy at sea vessels carrying munitions 
from this country to Europe. While they 
were under arrest the incendiary fires at 
sea systematically continued. On Nor. 

12 Federal officials acted on the state- 
ment published by Dr. Josef Goricar, late 



of the Austro-Hungarian Consular Ser« 

vice, accusing representatives of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany in this country of 
fomenting plots in violation of the neu- 
tzality laws. 

• • « 

German Needs aftek the War 

An admirable instance of German fore- 
sight is shown in an artide printed by 
the Hamburger Nadirichten, wiiidi was 

once Prince Bismarck's organ, discussing 
the needs of German finance and indus- 
tries after the war. The State must look 
for new sources of income. Pensions for 
dead and disabled soldiers, the rebuilding 
of houses and factories, filling of gaps 
in war supplies -vriiile the standing army 
is strengthened, and the payment of in- 
terest on loans and provision of a sink- 
ing fund are all considered. The remedy 
ot increased taxes is rejected because 
families whose breadwinners have been 
at the front cannot bear them, and in- 
dustries cut off from their markets must . 
be left in position to wage war against 
foreign competitikm. An increase of 
State monopolies is contraindicated, 
since men now fighting will insist on 
their economic fteedom, and since the 
millions of money they have invested in 
Germany's leading industries would in- 
volve too vast expenditures by the State 
to acquire them. But there is no reason, 
the article says, " why new and rising 
industries should not — before it is too 
late — become sources of income for the 
State." Thcoe should be fostered to ren- 
der Germany, so far as necessaries are 
concerned, completely independttit of the 
foreigner. 

• o 0 

Another Cavell CasB 
Convicted of harboring persons who 
had taken part in Monmouth's rebellion, 
and after a vain appeal to the demeney 
of the British King, Lady Alice Lisle 
was sentenced by Judge Jeffreys at the 
Bloody Assizes of 1680 and beheaded, 
meeting her end " with soene courage.** 
As Edith Cavell had attended to the 
wounds of French and German soldiers 
alike, so Lady Alice, whose sympathies 
were irifli Hie Parliamentary Party in th^ 
British civil war, " had protected an<S. 
relieved many cavaliers in their distress,*^ 
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befriending and feeding Royalists flee- 
ingr from the fnursaiiifr BoundlMMis. 
Macaulay tells her story, remarkinpr that, 
" if Lady Alice knew her pruests to have 
been concerned in the insurrection, she 
wu undoubtedly guilty of what in 
strictness is a capital crime.** He con* 
tinues: 

It is evident that nothing but a lenient 
Administration could nuike 8uch a state 
Of the law endurable. And it ia Just to 
my that, durlnv many iwnerattonB, no 
English Government, save orip, h(is tronted 
with rigor perttons guilty merely of hur- 
bOriaS defeated and fl>inK insurgents. 
To womea especially ha« been granted, 
by a kind of tacit preticrlptlon, the rleht 
of tndulRinR, In the midst of havoc and 
vengeance, that compassion which i« the 
most endearing of all their charms. 
Since the beglnnins of the great civil war, 
numerous rebels, some of them far more 
impoitMni than Hi'l,.-' nt N'llt n pe. (the 
adherents of Monmouth who were shel- 
tered by Lady Alice Lisle. 1 have been 
protected against the severity of vie- 
torloas Oovemmenta by female adroit- 
ness and Ki-norosity. Hut no English 
ruler who has been thus baffled, the sav- 
age and implacable James alone excelled, 
has had the barbarity even to tbinic of 
putting a lady to a cniel and shameful 
death for so venial and amiable a trans* 
gresslon. 

• « * 

A Field MassHar. or Business 

Walther Rathenau, son and heir of the 
" electrical king," Emil Rathenau, is 
deaeribed by Frederic William Wile, in 
The Continental Daily Kail, as ilie raper- 

busincss man and super-German who 
brought about Germany's industrial and 
fiimndal mobilisation for tbe war. Until 
it broke out he represented his father's 
colossal electrical company involvinpr in- 
terests worth a billion dollars, the Ber- 
liner Handdsgesellediaft Ratbenau 
taught Germany to keep its money at 
home by spending none of it abroad, and, 
directing the energies of the chemical 
and engineering forces of Germany, 
created substitutes for practically every 
essentia! of war except cotton. The Ger- 
mans, barred from the outside world by 
land and sea, have followed Batiienao's 
lead in their effort to become independent 

of foreign sources of supply. 

* • • 

Chw* GkXMO Back to Kimos 
God said, I am tired of Kings,** Emer- 



son sang a generation ago. Now China, 
after a brief experience with republican 

ffovprnment, is apparently ^roing back 
to Kinf^s. The *' Great Pure Dynasty " of 
the Manciius was extinguished on Feb. 
12, 1912, witb tbe abdication of Kuang- 

Hsi, who thereafter, nevertheless, re- 
tained for life the title of Manchu Em- 
peror. Yuan Shib-kai was elected 
Preeidsnt of Uie new rqinblie for a 
term of five years. The Parliament 
was dissolved on Jan. 11, 1914, since 
which time the President has ruled 
with the aid of a Coastitntional Gonn> 
cil and a Council of State. Now the 
British, Russian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments have officially taken note of the 
movement to change tiie Conatitatioo 
adopted last year in order to establish a 
monarchy over China. On Nov. 2 Japan 
sent a note expressing the allied Govern- 
ments* mis^vinga that their A^n inter- 
ests would be disturbed by the change. 
Yuan Shih-kai replied on the same date 
saying that five provinces had already 
declared for a constit u tional monarchy, 
the ancient form of rulership being held 
more suitable to a country of such im- 
mense size and low standard of educa- 
tion, and that tiie Government was 
powerless to stay the new movement. 
The German Minister at Peking was in- 
structed immediately to recognize the 
prodamation of a new Chinese Bmperor. 

« • • 

BOOKEa T. WaSHtKOTOK 

Ancient civilization was upreared on 
the institution of slavery* and Booter 

Washington, born a slave, inherited the 
curse of Aesop. More than any other 
member of his race he has sought to lift 
it to the level of a eivilintion which has 
stamped out slavery, making instead the 
forces of nature its servant. It was his 
mission to teach them that they, too, 
must gain tiiia tedinical power over 
nature, which would destroy the stigma 
of servility more thoroughly than the 
parliamentary action of a Brougham or 
the proclamation of a Lincoln. Toussaint 
I'Ouverture, " the Buonaparte of St. 
Domingo," wrought for his race with the 
sword, Frederick Douglass with the word 
of freedom, Booker Washington with the 
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whmA and plowaliare. SkiUed indastry 

was his watchword. The age of agitation 
for the rights. of the nejrro is past; in 
realizing this truth, in preaching to his 
people tiie goepel of labor and skill, 

Washington contributed serviceably to- 
ward solving the gravest internal 
problem of this nation. 

• • • 

A Rebii F TO Genebal Both a 

The recent elections in the Union of 
South Africa nieant, tiie Vossische Zei- 

tung predicted, a settlement of " the 
future and the fate of South Africa it- 
self." They turned out not to be so de- 
dsitre as that. But the disaffeetioii of 
twenty-seven Dutch constituencies won 
by General Botha's opponent, Hertzog, 
left him the support of fifty-four dis- 
triets, districts peopled mainly by Eng- 
lish-speaking voters. General Botiui'l 
own people rejected him, standing on a 
Nationalist platform which, The Times 
of London editorially says, represents 
"a policy of race-hatred " and a political 
faith predicated on the " deep-dyed in- 
iquity of Great Britain." The Dutch Na- 
tionalist Party opposed the campaign 
against German Southwest Africa. It 
declared against helping: Enierland at all 
in the war and against uniting the Brit- 
ish and Dutdi in South Africa. Hie con- 
queror of German Southwest Africa must 
now relinquish his independent policy and 
join in a coalition Government with the 
British Unioaists, wlioae seating of forty 
members will assure him a majority 
against his own countrymen. 

• * • 

Health of BRmsB Women 
That woman is not naturally delicate 
and fragile, that she is tough and re- 
ristant, is shown in the fact that under 
the strain and hard work put upon tiM 
women of Britain their health is improv- 
ing. That is the testimony of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Sloan Chesser hi an address at tha 
London Institute of Hygiene on Nov. 2. 
" Where are all the neurotic women to- 
day? " Dr. Chesser asked. The leisured, 
protected, economically useless woman 
has disappeared, and the neurotic wo- 
man of old time is now cheerily ** doing 



her bit " in hospitals, depots, canteens, 
and munition worlcs. 

• « • 

The Nizhni-Novgobod Fan 
Russian sable, arctic fox, and other 
furs and lambskins have for a year past 
glutted the Russian markets, and have 
just come into demand at this year's 
Nizhni-Novgorod Fair. That great world 
market has been cut off by the war 
from the elements of foreign oontiol 
which made its furs and jewelry mer- 
chantable. The Germans possess the 
manufactories of jewels in Poland, leav- 
ing only the Moecow jewelry. The Petro- 
grad correspondent of The Times of 
London reports that this year's fair is 
being conducted with a shortage of all 
Other manufactured goods in face of an 
increased demand, directly and indirect- 
ly due to the war. There are but about 
1,500 firms represented, a dwindling of 
one-fourth from last year, but heerase of 
keener trade conditions the fair is pe- 
culiarly brisk and animated. 

• * • 

New Yohk City's Gbowth 

Fast becoming the financial centre of 
the world, how long will it be before 
New York is its lar^'est city? Every 
year for eighty years past the greatest 
city on this continent has added 100,- 
000 persons to itself, gaining mors than 
proportionately in wealth. A report of 
the Central Mercantile Association of 
New York calls attention to this yearly 
increment, noting its increase to ISIhr 
000 a year during the last decade. What 
will be its future as the American Na- 
tion develops in comparison with the 
weakened powers of -Europe? 

• * • 

Tbinss Awst in the PHiumifn 

Dissensions in the Colonial CSovem^ 

ment of the Philippines are revealed by 
the resignation of General Clinton L. 
Riggs, who was Secretary of Commerce 
and Police, just accepted by President 
Wilson. That the conduct of affairs by 
Governor General Francis Burton Harri- 
son will be tiie subject of Congressional 
attack this Winter is shown by chargres 
already made by Congressman Miller of 
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Minnesota, and by the fact that several 
other Republican members of the House 

of Representatives have lately visited the 
Philippines. That an anti-American 
spirit has been fostered in the i»lunUi>i 
that "graft** has prevailed; that sani* 
tary reforms have lapsed, resulting in 
epidemics of cholera, ami that Govern- 
mental chaos has followed a breakdown 
of the civil service system will be the 
linet of attack. Doubtless it will he 
proved that the United States has still 
much to learn in the way of colonial 
administration. 

e e • 

WoitAS SvFnuoE EL£CTnU«S 

Tn the oitrhtecn and nineties a refer- 
endum to the women of Massachusetts 
resulted in an overwhelming condemna- 
tion by their own sex of the suf- 
frapists* propaganda. Since then the 
question has never been referred to the 
women of a State for a choice. The men 
of York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts have this Fall de- 
cided for a quarter of the population of 
the United States that the privilege of 
the ballot shall not be esetended to women. 
In the past four years Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, and North 
and South Dakota have rejected woman 
suffrage, eominrising with 11m four States 
that opposed it this Fall almost two- 
fifths of the nation. In fourteen States 
of the South, comprising 27,000,000 peo- 
ple, there is no suffrage propaganda on 
account of the race question. The eleven 
States whose Constitutions grant suffrage 
to women are all west of the Mississippi, 
and contain but a tenth of the entire 
population. Besides these, the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois permits women to vote 
for such offices as are not mentioned in 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, the agi- 
tators for suffrage point out that their 
movement in the East is growing, and 
that it enlisted 1,000,000 voters in No- 
vember. 

• • • 

Colorado's Coal Strike Rfttlkme.vt 

Comparing the attitude of President 
Wilson in refusing to settle the coal 



strike in Colorado with President Roose- 
velt's intervention in the Pennsylvania 

strike of 1902, ex-President Taft, in his 
Columbia lecture of Nov. 4, praised the 
Wilson principle. Let the people of Colo- 
rado take care of the thing* that are 
Colorado's is the essence of the principle. 
Mr. Roosevelt felt charged with the duty 
not only to suppress disorder in Penn- 
sylvania, but to furnish coal in New 
"VCrk and New England, Mr. Taft said, 
and he proposed to do this with the aid 
of United States troops, This is a big; 
country. An Executive at Washington 
who charged himself with the conduct of 
local affairs would soon have his hands 
full. Why not let the people in every 
district an4 State control themselves in 
their attaint But reasoning in this 
wise would never have brought a Re- 
publican ex-President under the con- 
dMnnation of Thomas Jefferson, 
e • « 

IfioiB Taxes rat tbb nation 

Willi s program fbr national defense 
that will undoubtedly be expensive. Con- 
gress meets this month to survey the field 
of possible new taxation. Despite the 
war tax levied by the last Congress, the 
revenues have fallen behind half a million 
dollars a day; additional revenue would 
have to be raised in any circanstanoes. 
The r^lar annual appropriations for 
this fiscal year are the highest on record. 
The Sixty-third Congress, which appro- 
priated 12,231,000,000, exceeded by $177,- 
000,000 the expenditures of the last Be- 
publican Congress, and by $113,000,000 
the Democratic Congress of the las* two 
years under President Taft. The pro- 
gram of Secretary of War Garrison calls 
for army appropriations of $188,000,000 
for the first of three years* expenditure, 
as compared with $102,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year. During the second 
year the allowance would rise to $212,- 
000,000, and to $228,000,000 for the third 
year, leaving a military system that 
alone wfll cost $182,000,000 a year regu- 
larly. But there is no question that the 
program for defense is popular, and that 
it is bound to be largely adopted* 
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England! Wliither Now? 

By Sir GUbert Parker 

By Special Arm^^ment of Cubmmmt Histoby MAOAnNB with New Duyt, London 
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[/n tkiM article Sir Gilbert Parker 
frarUdy adopto tko German principle of 
K^dtur tn hio •«arefcm^ omd tttmoot Mi- 

ter eritirif<m of extravagance iv Hrifish 
oocial life during the war. " The reason 
the Germans have borne OHormout 
pretture of this war foMy eaoUy, 
though afnit off from mawy aourrrn of 
importSf is the scientific way in which 
^oir social life is organized,'* he says, 
and he holds up the ideal of Kultur to 
the Britixh Nation. Inferentially, ice 
should say, his article is also a criticism 
of Amerietm ooeial life. — ^Editor Cur- 
miT Hbtobv Maoacins.] 

IF this war does not bring about a 
better adjustment of life in the 
English Nation it will not deserve 
to live as an independent unit In 
such case a period of tribulation, under 
the heel of a despot, might do it a world 
of good. 

By nature I am an optimist. That 
does not mean ft belief that all will come 
right in this war, no matter what the 
daily situation, because as a people we 
have had great Inek in the past I am 
not that kind of optimist Optimism is 
only warranted where all has been done 
that can be done to secure an end. It is 
a good thing to hope for the best, to 
keep a smiling: face turned to tremen- 
dous difficulties; but this must be asso- 
ciated with indefatigable purpose, en- 
ergy, organiming power, and a deep and 
devoted enthusiasm. I have stated in a 
war book of mine, called " The World in 
the Cmcible,** that when this war is over 
England will be, and this empire will 
be, wholly changed, and that, in the same 
sense, things will ^ never be again as 
they have been. Bat eoincident with this 
■tatement was a setting forth of what 
our enormous problems will be and how 
they will tax every individual in the 
nation to his and her atmost, but adding 



that if the individual sees the end and 
does his duty the nation will not fail. 

When the war broke oat, England was 
not in a healthy state, socially or politi- 
cally. A few men saw the external and 
the internal troubles ahead and tried to 
warn their fellow-dtiiens; hot tiie wani« 
inff as to the European menace on the 
one hand, and as to duty in regard to do- 
mestic and social evils and the necessity 
for better organiaatton of the natioBal 
life on the other, together with a greater 
sense of personal responsibility, went un- 
heeded, or largely so. We were as little 
fitted to enter open a great war in Au- 
gust, 1914, save for our splendidly or- 
ganised navy and our perfectly organized 
small expeditionary army, as any nation 
haaetverbeen. We were not prepared for 
the terrific responsibilities of a great 
land war, to be fought in the Persian 
Gulf, the Dardanelles, Egypt, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, France, and West and East ilfHea 
and South Africa, yet the people gener- 
ally had a blind faith that somehow all 
would eome right, as when, in the South 
Afrieaii war, fighting against two small 
States, we "muddled through." 

A year of war has produced good, if 
not adequate, results. There has been a 
growing sense of what all this hidsoos 
world business means. It has come home 
to vast numbers that, though our island 
may not be occupied by enemy troops, we 
can still be defeated, irapoverlslied, 
broken. A very large proportion of the 
people understand the magnitude of our 
task; the hundreds of thousands of dead 
and wounded, the mutilated and the crip- 
pled, the blind and the maimed, have 
taught a great lesson. On the whole 
neaily all of «s know at last that our 
liberties and oar Uvea are at stoke. Tha 
Zeppelins over our homes and the war- 
ships bombarding our coast have startled 
US into understanding; but we have not 
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learned either all the truth or all of our 
duty yet. One big lesson, which is for 
now and for after the war, has been 
imperfectly learned. As a nation we are 
living on credit; that is to say. thrre 
would be miserable poverty in this coun- 
try today were it not for the money be- 
ing spent for war purposes; the liundreds 
of millions which must be wiped out, in 
part now thrmiprh exhausting taxation, 
borne without a murmur — in the future 
tluroogh still heavier taxation. Tet it 
must be remembered that it is the credit 
of the country, drawn upon for unproduc- 
tive purposes, which is supplying us in- 
directly and Erectly with the money to 
meet the present demands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the need of 
the army and navy. 

On thia matter of economy wo have not 
yet really befrun to learn our lesson. The 
proportion by which individuals generally 
have cut down their expenses is not large 
yet. You will he tdd, however, that tharo 
are not so many people in the restaurants 
or in the theatres. That is true; but 
there have been withdrawn from our the- 
atrea and our reatanranta an jmrnanaa 
foreign population, particularly the popu- 
lation of the United States. The theatres 
and music halls of the more popular class 
have heen tvU until very lately; and tlia 
raataurants of the more popular class 
have been extensively frequented. Going 
to a restaurant, you would hear music 
and yon would aee dancing and all tha 
popinjay business of a numbing luxury, 
going on as it went on before the war. I 
say deliberately, from close observation, 
tiiat moat of the economy puraued during 
the past year has been the raault of ne- 
cessity and not of deliberate will, and 
therein lies the deep danger for this land. 
The wife of a friend of mine who bolda a 
high position in the public life of thia 
country was at a popular Northern wa- 
tering place six weeks ago. She is a wo« 
man not giwn to exaggeration, of quiet, 
observant habits, and great tolerance of 
mind. She said that in the big hotel 
filled with people where she was staying 
the diaplay of diamonds and expenaive 
gowns, with bottles of champagne at din- 
ner every night, made her ashamed of her 
fellow-countrymen. 



'Phis luxury meant iliat there are 
pie making much money out of the war, 
even with the liands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on their profits. They 
are making more than they made before 
the war, and they and their women folk 
forget the horrors of Flanders and the 
daughter of the Dardanellea in the self- 
indulgence of the table and the theatre. 
We all should be Puritans in this time 
of crisis in our fate as a people, and 
we ahould not he adiamed to own the 
name and to practice Puritan habits. 
Cheerfulness^ friendliness, sympathy — 
God knows we need them, need them 
badly, and God knows we should practice 
them freely, hopefully, constantly; but 
that can still go with a decent and grave 
understanding of the crisis that is on us. 
with a conservation of energy and re- 
sources, with fru>rality, and the pleasures 
that do not depend on purely material 
things. We can for the nation's sake, 
and we should for our own, cut down to 
the lowest limits these material pleas- 
ures. If we do, we shall gain in self- 
respect, in a better habit of mind and 
body. We shall see more clearly the 
happiness in doing the things that mat- 
ter, and the demoralization that comes 
fnm aelf-indidgence and ahow and ao- 
cial display. If we do not, then the re- 
construction period — an iron age it must 
be — will find us confounded, abashed, and 
helpleaa; we ahall not have trained our- 
selves for that exacting time when the 
whole national life must be reorganized. 

I will freely admit that many people 
are sanely and wisdy economizing, and 
calmly and carefully organizing their 
lives to the changed conditions. There 
is a quiet in the land which no one alive 
has ever known or seen before. That ia 
largely due to imposed restrictions of 
Government as to the lighting of London. 
People go out less at night. The theatres 
are now less frequented; the resteurants 
do their greatest businesa at lunch time. 
Tt is enforced economy and self-denial. 
We need the willing sacrifice, the spirit- 
ual determination to strip our Hves of 
luxury, to aubsist on the minimum, to for- 
get ourselves in the duty of thinking and 
enduring for a cause. 

It is incumbent on all in this country 
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to udc ttcnitdvM what Uiey can do with- 

«ltt; and whenever they can do withoat 
Huj should do without. Of course, it is 
impossible to say to the man who has a 
large house or an astate, " Too most now 
chango fha plana on wUeh you live and 
descend to a lower plane. Instead of the 
house with forty rooms, you must have a 
house with ten rooms." If lit oums Hm 
boose with forty rooms, he can only eat 
down expenses to a certain point, no 
matter how hard he tries; otherwise, the 
house is not cared for, necessary work 
whleh keep* it in condition is not done, 
and he docs not maintain his position 
decently. He cannot leave his house 
because he cannot sell. If every able* 
bodied man with a big lieose and estate 
were to say: "I am going to a lower 
level and to live on a much smaller 
scale," valaes would extensively disap- 
pear, and credit, whicii is only money in- 
visible, would decline. 

I do know people living in large houses 
who have closed one-half their premises, 
but fSktf cm deee no more, since the 
hottse requires a certain number of serv- 
ants simply to keep it clean and for the 
ordinary household work. These people 
•re moi>tly living in a very simple way- 
two eourses at a meal, no wine, no spirits, 
game abolished, no kickshaws, and, so 
fisr as they themselves are concerned, no 
waste in regard to food, and rigidness of 
diet preserved. They cannot, however, 
control waste below stairs in the same 
way, and there are scores of thousands 
of servants who have no idea either of 
the necessity for preventing waste or any 
desire, if there is the necessity, to pre- 
vent it. A boy in my household broke 
fear tumblers in one day, and a trades- 
man who saw him break two challenged 
him about it. His reply was: "Oh, 
they've plenty of money!" His view was 
tiiat because his master could replace the 
tumblers, there was no need for care. I 
trust that wherever he is now he has a 
better mind. He is not with me. 

Great numbers of people are economiz- 
ing without system. A friend of mine at 
the time of the Baring crash years ago, 
when asked if it had hit him hard, said: 
" Oh, yes, I've got to eeononiae. I'm do. 



ing it. IVegiven vpluuiaoiits; Idrivemy 
wife's broaghan.** 

There is a good deal of economy of 
that kind at the present time. I know 
people who take penny buses, but do 
not deny themselves the theatre, which 
costs them ten-and-sixpence a ticket. Go 
into Bond Street, or let your wife go 
and report on what she sees at the fash- 
ionable shops. She will tell yon that 
hats costinp: f^O are exhibited for sale, 
and they are bought, too, at the present 
time! Expensive furs are being bought, 
but as an affectation of eeonmny bayers 
take the tube! A man I knnw discharged 
a servant to cut down expenses, but he 
smokes two cigars at a shilling each 
every day. Our economy lades propor- 
tion, understanding, and the real touch. 
When need grips us a little we shall be- 
gin to study a real economy. Self-in- 
dulgence should be entirely eschewed 
when the very existence of the State de- 
pends upon the conservation of such 
wealth as there is. To give more to the 
country and to those who suffer for what 
they have given to the country is an im- 
perative duty. There has as yet been no 
extenaive heroism of self-denial in the 
land, though a large nnmber of people 
with wisdom and conscience have shown 
a true understanding of duty. In the 
history of many a country women have 
sold their jewels in order to provide the 
smews of war, and great ladies have 
lived on the food of simple laborers and 
dressed accordingly. We have not oooe 
to that yet. It is, however, in llie hori- 
zon. And even that heroism is as nought 
beside the heroism needed to offer a life 
for year eonntry and to save tbeae who 
do not fight. 

It is not enouEfh for the man who is in 
what is called the higher position of life 
to retrench and economise. As I have 
said, he cannot at a moment's notice get 
out of a big house into a little one. To 
lose money by heroic effort to reduce ex-* 
penses, to alter the whole levd of his 
life. Is no economy. To cut down expen- 
diture, however, on his own particular 
level, to sacrifice the savings for the 
good ef flie nationls cause, is just as 
hevoie M for the workman who has al- 
wi^ earned and lived on the scale of £S 
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a week to pay a IHtle more taxation as 

his contribution to a nation's needs. As 
the Prime Minister has said, every man, 
no matter what his position, should con- 
tribate his full abare. There are boiiicB, 

of OOOrae* *where little retrenchment is 
possible; where, with the increased cost 
of living, economy cannot be employed; 
yet waces in most of the working trades 
are double what they were before the war 
bepan, and the price of living has not 
doubled. 

No nan, high or low, should find him- 
self better off because of this war. As 
for waste, the waste in the homes of our 
working people is appalling. It is largely 
not the fanlt of the people themselves. 
In our fanatical individualism we have 
never orpranized our social life properly; 
the poor have never been taught how to 
cook, to make clothes, to conserve their 
humble resources, to make the best use 
of what they have. Providence and thrift 
have not been widely encamped In the 
homes of the workers. The moral re- 
sponsibility for this state of thinprs comes 
in part from duty undone on the higher 
levels; for people there have been taught 
and do know, or diould know, by instinct 
and intelligence what was needed; but 
they have not concerned themselves with 
a true, a humane and essential social 
reform, or else have done so without 
piroper organization. If we had ever or- 
ganized scientifically in our public de- 
partments and social life, we should not 
now have the seandaloos waste going on 
in the military life of the country. Prob- 
ably as much is wasted in our military 
camps, at the front and at home, as would 
represent 26 per cent, of what is used. 
But no more of that here. 

This brings me to the point that after 
this war this question of prevention of 
waste and economy of resources for mak- 
big use of everything material, the de- 
velopment of the science of utilizing by- 
products, will have to take place. The 
reason the Germans have borne the enor- 
mous pressure of this war fairly easily, 
though shut off from many sources of 
imports, is the scientiric way in which 
their social life is organised. Waste in 
Germany, except among the higher 
classes, during the last quarter of a cent- 



ury has been reduced to a minimum. In 

provincial France, ever since the war of 
1870, thrift, economy, the determination 
not to permit waste, have been univwrsal, 
and nowhere so extensively aa in thA 

kitchen. 

Our Education Department has done 
something in this direction, but it has 
been on a sbmII scale and it has not been 
a deep-going business of oonvietion, a 
national thing in the true sense. How 
to run a household, an organization, a 
shop^ an office, with the least waste pos- 
sible and with perfect economy as to 
energy, time, &c., is a delicate but it is 
a paying business. The time is coming 
when necessity will compel the ccmmer- 
cial world to overhaul its system. The 
loss of men, in itself, will be one of the 
factors. Now in new countries like the 
United States, Canada, or Australia, men 
do not go to their offices at 10:30 o'clock 
and leave at 4:^0. Only the aristocracy 
do that, and the aristocracy in those 
countries is, or was wh«i I frequented 
them at all, the bank clerk; he was re- 
garded as the one leisured member of 
the community. Men go to their offieaa 
in those new countries at 8 o'clock or 
from 8 to 9 o'clock in the morning. The 
shop shutters are down at 7 o'clock. Win- 
ter and Summer. Men in all trades and 
professions have a very short time for 
luncheon. They work late. They work, 
in other words, till the evening. They 
are not compelled to do so; no law re- 
quires it; it is a free-will offering; it is 
business. The clerk finds that he cannot 
get through his work with all he has to 
do in a thriving business if ha saunters 
in at 10:30 o'dodt and saunters out mt 
4:30 o'clock. 

I do not wish to say, and I could not 
say, that the people on the lower levels 
in our mercantile world do not work 
sufficient hours; they do, some of them, 
particularly in the shops and in certain 
offices, work much too hard. It is the 
people a little higher up who are the 
the cause of waste and of England's bad 
reputation for production. This much 
must be said for the industrialists and 
the labor class, that they do get up ear^ 
ly and that they do work their honest 
eight hours a day» or at any rate their 
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eight hours a day. There is a vast 
population, out of the factories and in 
the oomnwrdftl and mercantile world and 
public employ, who eould, by two hours' 
work more a day, add immensely to the 
nation's wealth and serve the cause of 
eeonemy and set free the labor of others. 

Jn the field where I have worked for 
sixteen years, that is, the House of Com- 
mons, there is a great room for reorgani- 
lation. I have always been abo^ed at 
the enormous waste of time spent in caus- 
ing some momentary delay in the passage 
of a bill or in the general business of the 
Home. Whfle I am a strong friend of 
debate, and of long debate rather than 
short debate, on things that matter, that 
is, on things of policy and conscience, on 
amendments of tanportanee to a bill, 4e., 
I am strongly opposed to the miserable 
waste of time, of mental energy, of intel- 
ligent capacity, both in the chamber and 
in committsea. I tiiink ttie bosiness of 
Parliament could be much better organ- 
ized if both parties would contend tooth 
and nail on all matters of principle, but 
weald not degrade Pariiament, as it is 
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often degraded, by childish and, to my 
mind, somewhat contemptible warfare on 
petty points which are only brought for- 
ward to give the enemy his daily stumble 
over an obstruction, while the enemy 
talceo his revenge by forcing through 
measures of vast importance with the 

closure at the gallop. He feels justified 
in doing so in the face of the obstruction, 
the futile devices, which have prevented 
him from doing the ordinary business of 
the House. 

We have had a vast deal of intellectual 
dissoluteness and mental dissipation in 
the law making and public life of this 
country. It has been too much of a 
game, and a futile game at that. We 
should pull ourselves together and " sober 
down." Gk»d knows we shall need to do 
so! I could enlarge my arguments in a 
dozen other and greater fields, where dis- 
cipline, organization, and economy are 
necessary, where the firugal and cheerful 
spirit will find happiness in making the 
material his servant, having emancipated 
itself from its tyranny; but I may not do 
it here and now. 



Exterminating the Armenians 

In a dispatch dated Tiflls. Tranftmiimsin, Oct. 19, 191S, thisi report appeared: 

The estimate is made by the Armenian newspaper Mshak that of the 1,200,- 
000 Armenian inhabitants of Turkey before the war there remain not more than 
200,000. This residue, the Mshak says, may disappear before the end of the war, 
on account of the Turkish policy of extermination. The figures of the Mshak 
are based on the estimate of the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople that 
860,000 Armenians have been killed or enslaved by the Turks, in addition to which 
200,000 Armenians are bdieved to have fled to Russia. The Mshak suggests that 
a Pan-American conference be held at Etrhmiadzin, Transcaucasia, the ecclesias- 
tical capital of Armenia, under the direction of the head of the Armenian Church, 
for the consideration of the future of Armenian vilayets of Turkey after the war. 
It is thought here that if satisfactory conditions could be established Armenian 
onigrants to the United Statsa and the Balkans might retum to Turkish 
Armenia. 



An Appeal to the British People 




BUOKINOHAM PAUAGI. 



TO in fEOM. 

At this grava nonant in tbt strnggat 
betneen ay people and a highly organized eneny who 
hat traasgrtBsed th« Lana of Uatlona and ohangad the 
erdlaanoa tbat binds elTillsad Bnropa togathar, Z 
arpaal to yon. 

I rajolea In ny Sapira'a affort, and 
I feel pride in ti e voluntary reBponoe froa my Subjecta 
all ovar tba trorld nho hava aaoriflood hoae, fortiaaa 
and lifa Itaalf • In ordar that anothar vmy not Itiharit 
tha ftraa Svpira «Ailoh thair aaoaatora and alna hava 
bnllt. 

I ask you to r.ahe qooi these sncrificeo. 

The end is not in cic;ht. Ilore r.en and 
7at mora ara want ad to kaap my Amlaa in tha Fiald, 
and tbroneh thao to aaoora Ylotory and anduring Faaoa. 

la aaoiant daya tha darkast nooant has 
•ror prodnoad Sa man of onr raoa tha sternest raablva. 

I aek you, nen of all classes, to come 
for.vard voluntarily and taka your ahara in tha flsht. 

In firaaly raapoadlag to ny appaal, you 
will ba giving your anpport to our brothara, who* for 
lonir Qontha, hava nobly upheld %ltaia's past tra^itiona^ 
and the glory of her Arme. 




This latter flrom tha BrHish King ** to my peopla" is intendad to giva inqpiratioii 
to Lord Derby's gn»t acheme of vvdnntary reemiting; 
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SIR BRYAN MAHON 

Major General of the British Array in Command of the Briti&h Troops in 

Serbia 
(PKoto from P. 8. Rofftrt.) 
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Problem of Small Nations 
in the Crisis of Europe 

By Dr. T. G. Ma«iryk 

Late P ro fcM or of PMloaophy tn the Csech University of Prague 
and Member of the Austrian rnrlinnnent; Lecturer in the New 
School of Slavonic Studies In King a College, University of London. 



IWeteemed by Prhns Miniater Asquith 

as a " tcnrhcr the influence of it-hnse 
power and learning is felt throughout 
the Slav world," and by The London 
TimM a» heing "known througlunU 
Europe and in the United States as the 
foremost representative of the Slav 
spirit," Dr. Masaryk delivered on Oct, 
19, 1916, the hutugural lecture at the 
opening of the new School of Slavonic 
Studies in King's College, London, With 
hi» perBonal approval Current Histokt 
ICaOAZINB herewith presents to the Amer- 
incan public Dr. Masaryk's analysis of 
the radical causes of the war. — Editor 
Current History Magazins.] 

IT would htAp xu greatly if I eoidd 
show a good nap of tho Enropean 
nations; but no such map exists. 
This deficiency of ethnological geog- 
raphy is very signifieant of the scien- 
tific situation in this branch of sociolog- 
ical studies, which during this war and 
as a direct result of it has become so 
important. StQl more significant is the 
fact that, in spite of the war and the 
steady discussion of the different nation- 
alities, you cannot buy a map showing 
fhe octent of tho different nations; yon 
will find political maps, mapg of rail- 
roads, and so on, but no iethno^rnphical 
ones. Think of it! The very question 
of this war is graphically not repreaentod, 
tiioiigli day Iqr day for over a year past 
endless discussion, alike in the press and 
on the public platform, turn upon the 
question of nationality. Only a fsw 
apedalists realize the situation and give 
us in their treatises and books a few all 
too scanty ethnographical data. 

So inveterate is the conception of the 
State as the only entity which counts 



in the political world ! But today we are 

forced to acknowledge the existence of 
nations and we are obliged to make a 
distinction betweot States and nations; 
and that, of course, involves a true grasp 
of the incongruity of political and ethno- 
graphical boundaries. An Englishman, 
speaking of his nation, identifies the 
nation and the State. Not so the Serb or 
the Bohemian, because to his experience 
State and nation do not coincide, his 
nation being spread over several States 
or being in tiie State with other nations. 
We Slavs very keenly discriminate the 
State from the nation; but the English- 
man will do the same if he uses expres- 
sions such as **the spirit" of "the culture" 
of the German and English Nations. 

In the Statesman's Year Book for 1915 
we find in Europe twenty-eight States, 
if we treat Austria>Hungary and Ger> 
many each as a single State; we must 
count fifty-three States if we separate 
Hungary from Austria and divide Ger- 
many into her twenty-five Federal units. 

If we take one of the few better ethno- 
logical maps — alas! a German one — we 
find sixty-two nations or nationalities. 
In other words, in Europe we have more 
than twice as many nations as States, 
and that means that the existing States 
are nationally mixed. States must be 
composed of more than one nation. And 
that means, furUier, that there are in 
Europe far more dependent than in- 
dependent nations. Only seventeen na- 
tions are independent, or, rather, possess 
their own State organizations; but por- 
tions even of these independent nations 
are dependent upon other States. In fact, 
there are only a few States wliieh do not 
oontain more than one nation — only seven 
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out of the twenty-eight. But if them 

are seven national States, that docs not 
mean that these seven States are formed 
by seven nationalities; for some States 
contain the same nationality, and, in 
other rases, the same nationality i* di- 
vided among different States. 

And, be it noted at once, these national 
States (national in the strict sense of the 
word) are all small, some of them the 
smallest States, namely, Andorra, Den- 
mark, San Marino, Liechtenstein, Mon- 
aco, Holland, and Portugal. The Papal 
State in Rome is omitted. 

The middle-sized States, and, still more, 
the large States, are all mixed, though 
they vary in tjrpe according to the pro> 
portion, the numbers, and, of cotir&e» tiie 
cultural quality of the several national 
units of which they are composed. 

As a rule, one — ^the ruling — nation is 
in the majority; in different States this 
majority is differently scaled. But we 
have at least one instance where the 
minority tries to rule — the Gennans ia 
Austria and, side by side with lhem» the 
Magyars in Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary represents a unique 
^rpe of tiie mixed or poylglot State— a 
comparativdy high numVi r of different 
smaller and small nations forms a single 
State. The Balkan federation, of which 
so many idealists, and even politieiana, 
have dreamed, would of course belong to 
the same type. 

For our present purpose it is not nec- 
essary to give an elaborate classification 
of the mixed States; any real, sociological 
treatment of the problem requires an 
exact description of the national units in 
each individual State; only then is fruit- 
ful comparison possible. 

If we take the States directly involved 
in the war, we find that all of them are 
mixed, though in varying degrees. Ger- 
many, in addition to her sixty million 
German inhabitants, has six other nation- 
alities, two of them in considerable num- 
hers, that is, the Poles and Frenchmen ; 
the other four, the Lusatians, (Serbians,) 
Danes, Czechs, and Lithuanians, forming 
only tiny minorities. Austria-Hungary 
contains ten nationalities; Turkey in Eu^ 
rope three, and a few fragments of 
other nations in addition — Turlcs, Greelcs, 



Bulgarians, Armenians, and so on. Asi- 
atic Turkey is, of course, extremely mixed. 
Bulgaria is mixed, for there is a large 
Turldsh minority, to say nothing of frag- 
ments of Rumanians, and ao on. 

The States of the Allies also are mixed, 
but for the most part in a different 
manner. Great Britain has considerable 
remnants of non-English nations, and so 
has even France of races which are not 
French; even Italy, which is often pro- 
claimed as the example of a national 
State, contains a few Slav, German, and 
Albanian fragments. Serbia has non- 
Serbian minorities, Bulgarian and Alba- 
nian. Even Montenegro, the smallest 
State, is mixed. 

Russia is ethnologicallj' a unique State. 
I s|)eak of European Russia; the British 
Empire, of coun^ eontains in its 
various transoceanic 'dominions and col- 
onies many more nations and fragments 
of nations and races, but Great Britain 
is in the main English, whereas Conti- 
nental Russia, though the Russians are in 
an overwhelming majority, contains many 
nations, of which several are in large 
numliers, being, moreover, natiom which 
possess their own culture and traditions.* 

Comparing the national composition of 
the European States, we perceive a strilc- 
ing difference betwe e n the east and the 
west of Europe. If we bisect Europe 
by a line drawn from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic and extended up to the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, we And in the west 
nineteen nations; nine are embodied in 
twelve States — Portugal, Spain, France, 
Italy, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Switaerland; the remainder are in 
the main national splinters. f 

The " State-nations" in the west are 
of all magnitudes; a few great, some of 
medium size, and the rest small ones; 
there is a kind of national equilibrium. 



*On a special ethnosrephicat map of Russia 

(ATtoff. reiiplea et Langruea dc la Russia. 
Annales tie G^oRraphlc, 1906) one can enum- 
rrate elf[^t)r-fiv e nations of several dif- 
ferent races, ana besides the author menlloiis 
nameless nationalities. 

tnnsciuos. Protons. Welsh. Irish, Oaela, 
Rumanians. Lapps— and to these should be 
added the Slava, Alfcanisne, and Ctannaae In 
Italy. 
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The east of Europe offers qnite a dif- 
fmnt speetade. There we have one 
great nation — in fact, the largest nation 
in Europe — the rest are all smaller and 
small nations, some few possessing in- 
dependent States of their own. But in 
Eastern Europe — and this applies esi>e- 
cially to Russia — we have a very great 
▼ariety of national and racial fragments. 

The east and west differ also in 
respect of the number and siye of States. 
Whereas the west has eighteen States, 
the east has only eight, two belonging 
partly to the west, partly to the east. 
For the west and east are not divided 
sharply and by a straight line; Germany 
and Austria bfltong boili to the ivest and 
to the east. 

Speaking of the east and west of Eu- 
rope and saying that both halves are 
not sharply cut, fn find a peculiar eth- 
nological zone in what is often called 
Central Europe. From Trieste, Saloniki, 
and Constantinople, up north to Dantsic 
and Petrograd in a line not straight, but 
curved in the direction of Berlin, in whose 
neighborhood live the Slav Serbs, is a 
greater number of smaller nations, which 
were and still are under the dominion of 

Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Russia* 
This zone, composed of East Prussia, 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and the 
west of Russia, is tiie real and proper 
centre of national antagonism. Here the 
nationality question and the language 
question is the political vis viatrix. 

It was here that the present war broke 
out; here is the quarter from which 
come continual unrest and disturbance 
for the whole of Europe. This zone is 
the real kemd of the so-ealled Oriental 

question, this zone supplies the most ur- 
gent and clamant cause for remodeling 
the political organization of Europe. In 
this' sone the smaller nations are con- 
tinually striving and fighting ^or liberty 
and independence. It is this zone which 
has confronted the statesmen of Europe 
wMi tiM problem df small nations; and 
it is the Allies, more especially, whom 
this war is forcing to apply tbemaelves to 
its solution. 

n. 

We are always vpttSdng of smaller and 
greater, of small and great nations. 



What, then, is the proper definition of a 
small and of a great nation? What 
makes a nation great.' What is the 
problem of a small nation, and how does 
such a problem come to exist? 

The very notion of greatness and small- 
ness is relative and correlative; the more 

so, if the number of the population, or the 
extent of the territory of a State or a 
nation is taken as the principle of classi- 
fication. 

The most numerous population is in 
Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
and the Russians and Germans are in tltis 
swse the greatest nations; the English, 
French, Italians and Spaniards — we are 
not considering the nations outside Eu- 
rope — are smaller. Some sociologist will 
perhaps put the Russians, Germans, and 
English as one class, (86-45 milli is ) 
the French, Italians, and Spaniard.s (-10- 
20 millions) in a middle class. A third 
categoiry would be formed by nations 
under 20 millions, say, the Poles, Ruma- 
nians, Serbo-Croats, and Czechs, then 
would follow the Portuguese, Swedes, and 
so on, and finally would come what might 
be described as the fragments or splinters 
of nations. 

I hardly need to point out that such 
a classification is based upon mere num- 
bers and their effects; nor will any one 
seek to minimize the decisive material 
value of these mathematical calculations. 
We all know now what a greater or 
smaller army meant. 

But the numerical greataets of a na- 
tion is variable and changing. Since the 
ninteenth century almost all nations are 
growing in number; all nations, then, are 
getting larger, and statisticians can calcu- 
late when the population of the various 
nations will be doubled. Through this 
process of growth the numerical relation 
of the different nations will be changed, 
owing to the fact that some increase 
more rapidly than others. The most 
Striking instance, and one which provides 
a partial explanation of this war, is the 
slow increa.se of the population in France 
compared with its quick growth in Ger- 
many. Till 1845 France had a larger 
population than Germany; indeed, at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the begini- 
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ning of the nineteentii century tiM 

Frenchmen were practically the largest 
nation. A good deal of the French history 
of that time can be explained by this fact, 
jiut as recent German history will become 
dear if wo consider the numerical in- 
crease of the population. The Germans 
thonselves boast of this increase as one 
of their claims to greatness. 

We touch hero upon the intrticate prob- 
lem of decadence and defeneration; the 
fact that the annual birth rate in many 
countries or parts of countries has been 
fallinpr in recent years, the fact that 
changes in the development of the birth 
rate are experienced very often and often 
very suddenly, these facts, I say, force 
every thinkinpr man to abstain from fren- 
eral indictments and condemnations. 

The German extreme nationalists have 
no right to condemn France and other 
countries in which the increase of the 
population in slower than in Germany. 
For not merely is the birth rate falling 
in Germany also, but it should be remem- 
bered that the overwhelminir majority of 
German economists accept in their theory 
of population the leading ideas of Mal- 
thas and are not inclined to see in the 
precipitate augmentation of the popula- 
tion an undoubted proof of physical and 
moral vigor. 

But let vm assume for a moment that 
the increase of the population, the sur- 
plus of the birth rate over the death rate, 
can be applied as a standard to physical 
and even moral health and strenstfa. In 
that case the populationistic principle ap- 
plies as much to Germany as to other 
countries. Students of the question know 
that England during the ninteenth cen- 
tury is the only instance of a country 
where the population was trebled; and it 
is equally worth noting that in the Bo< 
hemian eoontries the Czech popnlatton 
increased more rapidly than the Germail 
population. Will the German ultrana- 
tionalists admit the consequences of their 
own logic in these and other cases? 

To smn up the argument: physical 
greatnen and strentrth, beinfr, ipso facto, 
always relative and correlative, is no 
warrant, no foundation of right and of 
prerojratives ; seventy is certainly far 
more than ten, but have the seventy the 



ri^t to deprive llie ten of fheir bread? 
Have they the right to use force? 

The German j'inpoes appeal to history. 
History, they argue, shows that small 
States are slowly but surdy disappearing 
and serving as a material for the big 
ones. Compare the hundreds of small 
States in the Middle Ages, and even in 
modem times — ^they are abeorhed and 
swallowed up by the bigger ones; Prussia 
herself is an instance of such absorption, 
but France, Italy, England also — in a 
word, all big States— were fonned out 
of small ones. History then proves that 
the law of political development makes 
the formation of great States and nations 
tmavoidable. Small nations and States, 
under the most favoraUe circumstances, 
have only a temporary duration, histor- 
ical development favors and promotes the 
growth of big nations and States; the 
German Nation, GMmaiqr, is Mgt bigger 
than the rest with one exception, which 
is more apparent than real; therefore her 
legitimate aim is: world policy, worid 
power! 

Let us probe to the bottom this Pan- 
Germanic imperialist theory. It is quite 
true that many hondreds of small States 
— city-States — were absorbed by <me State 
prowinpT bigger and bigger. But in 
France, Italy, Ac, partly even in Prus- 
sia» this process was a gathwing of the 
same people, of the same nation, not a 
subduing of foreign nations — though, of 
course, Prussia and other States sub- 
Jngated foreign nations, toow 

If history proves that small States and 
nations are emphemeral, it proves the 
same of big States — remember the Ori- 
ental empires, Alennder the Great, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Franks, the old 
German Empire, Napoleon. All these 
States — ^not nations! — were provisional 
also. The real meaning of these po- 
litical, unnational formations is misun- 
derstood by the Pan-Germanists, and 
the arguments which they base upon 
are false. 

History is a process of integration, 
but at the same time of disintegration; 
the double process appears as the 
strengthening of individnalism, and si- 
multaneously cdlectivism is growing 
stronger, toow History tends not toward 
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unifonnity, bat toward vtaMyt towanl 

organized variety, which very often is 
misrepresented as barren, monotODOttSf 
indiscriminate uniformity. 

Spcakinir politiailly, the eentralfadns 
tendencies in social life are steadily 
counterbalanced by the striving for au- 
tonomy and federation in all its variety; 
centralized abaotatlsiii ia erersrwhere 
checked by freedom, the centralizing 
tendencies of aristocracy are weakened 
by the individualistic tendencies of de- 
mocracy. Thia double ]iroeeta pervadea 
all departments of social life. 

History then refutes the Pan-German 
argument. History shows that national 
States develop in Eiirope» and Mttory la 
in favor not only of big but also of 
medium-sized and small national States. 

History is in favor of all individuals, 
of individiialiem in general; natione are 
natural orf^anizations of homoginaous in- 
dividuals, and States, being more artifi- 
cial organizations, are more and more 
adapted to the natione. So general ia 
this tendency that the numerical strength 
of the nationa does not play a deeleiva 
part. 

History showa diat sinee the eiglii- 
eenfh century tiie principle of nationality 

has grown stronger and received more 
and more political recognition. Na- 
tional Individnalitias, their langnage 
and culture have steadily gained ground 
all over Europe, and linguistic rights 
have been gradually codified. These 
righta hava bean and still are advocated 
by Italy, by the Austro-Hnngarian and 
Balkan nations, and they are advocated 
by Germany herself. How, then, can 
Germany or iuiy other natUm dabn for 
herself this right and at the same time 
refuse it to others ? 

How strong and how far-reaching na- 
tional feeling and ideaa have beeome in 
modem times is proved by the revival 
of oppressed nationalities in all States. 
The Benaissance of the Bohemian Na- 
tion is a specially striking instance and 
a confirmatloii of the ganaral nattonal 
principle. 

History further shows that the 
Strengthening of national fading does 
not prevent the growth of international- 
ism and intemationalisation. .1 am not 



playing with vrorda when I draw a sharp 

distinction between IrAvrnnfionalism and 
mtcrstat 18711. (I hope that philologists will 
pardon the word.) True nationalism is 
not opposed to internationalism, but we 
abhor those nationalist jingoes who in 
the name of nationalism oppress other 
nations, and we reject that form of inter- 
natimialism and oosmopolitanism wfaidi 
in fact recognizes only one, its own na- 
tion, and oppresses the others. True in- 
ternationalism is not oppression, but 
neither ia it a-nationalism nor anti-na- 
tionalism. 

We learn from history that the war- 
like spirit tends to diminish, that mili- i 
tarism is getting more and more de- 
fensive after having been offensive; we 
learn from history that peoples and na- 
tions are more and more ready to worlc 
for themselves, without depending <m 
the labor of others. Idleness, the op- 
pressive form of aristocracy, whether in 
individuals, in classes, in nations, and in 
races, is diminishing. History finally 
shows that brute force and quantity is 
less and less esteemed. In all nations 
the best men are agreed in prizing spir- 
itual and moral forces — humanity ia the 
effective watchword of the dmmpiima 
of all nations. 

It is true, and history confirms it, 
that mankind strives for unily, but it 
does not strive for uniformity; world 
federation, not world jwwer; eonsenauft 
gentium, not slavery of nations and 
raees; the organisation— not the con- 
quest of Europe. 

If I am not mistaken, this war is a 
revelation of this historic truth. No 
J7erren«olX(, but national equality and 
parity; ZAberU, Sgalite, FratermU 
among nations as among individuals. 

The Pan-Germane appeal in vain to 
history; the facts are against them. 
History most assuredly is vitae magiatrti, 
the teacher for life; but there is history 
and history. History, in fact, does not. 
prove anything, for all facts are equally 
historical — history gives as many exam- 
ples of brutality as of humanity, of truth 
as of falsehood. The Huns also are his- 
toricaL The real question has always 
been, and always will be, whether we are 
to bow unqnaationlngly befcrs all hia- 
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torical facts or whether we are resolved 
to mastdr them. I am an adherent of 
realism; but the spiritual and moral 
foroee in Moiety and their growth are 
not less real than the Prussian Generals; 
we can and must accept political realism, 
but we never can approve of the Rcal- 
poKHk of Treitschke, Hommmm, Lagarde, 
of Bernhardi and the rest, who have con- 
verted anthropolojry into zoolofry. I say 
that, though I am speaking in the coun- 
try of Darwin and Us theory of the sor- 
vival of the so-called fittest. 

m. 

Smaller and small national States could 
exist very well; in fact, they do exist — 
out of the twenty-eight States, at the very 
most seven can be dassif ied as great or 
greater; in other words, the small States 
outnumber the p-reat by four to one. On 
a basis of mere size we then are not 
surprised to hear that there is only one 
great State, only one great nation, en- 
titled to world power. 

But the conditions of political inde- 
pendence for smaller Stated are the same 
as for the bigger ones. 

Small and hig States have the same 
natural frontiers — mountain chains, (Py- 
renees, the Bohemian Mountains;) great 
rivers, Ac The big and almost all 
small States are on the sea; only Switx- 
erland and Serbia arc landlocked, but 
then it is just Switzerland which pro- 
iHdes eloquent proof tiiat a small l^ta 
can flourish without a coast line. Many 
of the smaller nations (Czechs, Magyars, 
&c.) are without the sea. 

States and nations, even when small, 
have been able to protect their inde- 
pendence; take, for instance, small Monte- 
ncGrfo and the other Balkan nations 
against Turkey, Holland against Spain, 
Switzerland (in its smaller size) against 
Austria, and so on. The physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of smaller nations are 
just as good as those of their greater 
neighbors and oppressors. Are the Ser> 
bians less brave than the Austrian Ger- 
man.s; the Czechs less enerpetic and 
strenuous for having conserved and 
strengthened tiieir nationality against 
the Germans? Denmark is probably the 
most cultured country in Europe, Bo- 



hemia has fewer illiterates tiian the 

Austrian Germans. 

Such instances could easily be multi- 
plied; but I am ready to concede that, 
on the other hand, small nations labor 
under certain disadvantages. A small 
nation has a more limited number of 
hands and heads; the division and or- 
ganisation of labor, physical and mental, 
is less adequate. There is a smaller 
number of specialists, wealth and com- 
fort arc more restricted. But here, too, 
there are exceptions; take Holland, 
Switzerland, and Bohemia, as examples. 
Some small nations are apt to acquire a 
peculiar form of timidity, a lack of dar- 
ing and enterprise; occasionally even a 
kind of cringing want of frankness. But 
are these qualities not due to the effect 
of prolonged oppression? To be sure, 
these and other drawbacks, in so far as 
they exist, exist only under given circum- 
stances, under the pressure of the exist- 
ing system of rapaeions militarism and 
economic exploitation. Let the smaller 
nations be free, do not interfere, leave 
them alone, and these drawbacks will 
soon disappear. 

But small nations have also some ad- 
vantages over greater nations; both 
drawbacks and advantages are relative. 

A smaller nation develops a certain 
many-sidedness; every individnal force 
and talent is valued and used, labor and 
effort and, indeed, the whole working sys- 
tem are intensified. It is a well-known 
fact tiiat small farmers prodnoe relatively 
much more than do large estates. The 
whole nation is, so to speak, well-kneaded. 
Palacky, our great Bohemian historian, 
odiorted his nation to treble and even to 
increase tenfold its labors; small nations 
are indeed nations of workers. In a 
smaller community there is a more in- 
tensiva intercommunion of men, ideas, 
and feelings; people know each otlter, 
they can more easily be united, though of 
course this intimacy also has its draw- 
backs. Mr. Fisher, the Vice Chancellor 
of Sheffield University, in his essay on 
" The Value of Small States," brings out 
the fact that democracy, the direct par- 
ticipation of the people in tiw Govern* 
ment, can be best developed in small 
States. He adduces many instances; and 
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it was eertaiiUy this idea that inspired 
Rousseau's proposal to divide the h\g 
States into small communities. Sociolo- 
^stB and bistorjans know fhat fhe a4« 
ministrativa machinery of the modern 
State grew out of the small admin ii^tra- 
tioo of cities. The great cities in big 
States are a remedy against indefinite 
expansion. I will not conceal the fact 
that small nations also can be decoyed by 
tempting imperialist ideas; notable in- 
stances are the Magyars, and perhaps 
■ the Balgarians. The poet Kollar, the 
great apostle of humanity and national 
reciprocity, rightly observed that small 
nations can be very intolerant. 

The German imperialists often tell ns 
that small nations cannot produce great 
men; great men require, we are told, a 
great environment, the communion of 
many and great spirits. I do not bdieve 
it, and I take the instance of my own 
country — the whole world knows and 
esteems John Huss, the whole world has 
teamed from the educationalist Comenina, 
Zizka is the founder of modern strategy', 
our nation was the first to break the 
spiritual centralization of the Middle 
Ages and to dare the Beformation. 

The bravery and the heroism of small 
nations has been mentioned. Hussite 
Bohemia faced the whole of Central £u- 
rope» Historians report that the Oer- 
inans fled on hearing the Hussite battle- 
song. (Would that the Allies could com- 
pose a similar song!) But whatever 
shorteoinings or even faults amall nations 
may have, they love their country and 
their people, and this love prompts them 
to energetic action in the field of politics 
and culture. 

I speak of culture. That is a difficult 
and intricate sociological factor. I will 
only express my point of view. Culture 
is not the product of any one nation, big 
or small; there are various types and 
different dejrrees of culture. I am no 
blind follower of Rousseau or mere ad- 
mirer of the primitive stages of culture, 
but it is a very great disal.ility not to 
accept the various forms and (ie}rrees of 
culture as represented by the many na- 
tions and parts of nations and not to 
understand that each nation must work 
out its culture alone and independently 



and not simply take that of another 
nation, even if it be called a higher cul- 
ture. Passive acceptance of this kind 
may be conv en imt, Init it is dangerous 
and detrimental. 

Mr. Fisher, speaking of the rude and 
valiant Serbian peasant, very aptly al- 
ludes to the ballads which staig of the 
battle of Kosovo, and to their great 
educational influence on the Southern 
Slavs. During the last war against the 
Turks I happened to be in Serbia, and a 
Serbian officer told me of his experiences 
on the battlefield. When at the head of 
his regiment of peasant soldiers he 
readied the plain of Kosovo, the famous 
"Field of the Blackbirds," a deathlike 
silence srized the whole detachment; men 
and officers, without any command, un- 
covered their heads, crossed tiiemsehres, 
and each of them tried to tread softly, so 
ns not to disturb the eternal sleep of 
their heroic ancestors. 

Here my friend, quite lost in the re- 
monbrance of that great exporience, un- 
consciously imitated their gait, and his 
voice fell to a whisper as he recalled the 
silence of his soldiers. Many of the 
weather-beaten faces were bedewed witii 
unconscious tears as was my friend's 
face while he spoke. I, too. was deeply 
affected by the recital of his experience. 
How many of the German professors 
who today are raving against Serbia do 
you think are worth one tear of these 
illiterate peasants? 

If tune permitted I might analyse the 
drawbacks of great nations. Germany 
herself, who claims to be the R-reatest of 
all, is tormented by a perpetual unrest. 
Greatness impoees a duty— to protect the 
smaller brothers and at least to help them 
to join and organize their federations. 
The Balkan peoples tried it, but no help 
came to them from Europe. In all na- 
tions the need of social reforms is recopr- 
nized; the weak are to be protected by the 
strong and by the State. An analogous 
principle holds good in the relations of 
big to small Stetes. Am there is no super- 
man, so there is no superripht of prcat 
nations. The great nation has no right 
to use ito smaller neighbors as the toote 
of imperialistic fancy and of an inordi- 
nato craving for power. On the other 
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hand, the small nations must not try to 
imitate the prreat; they must be satisfied 
to go their own way. 

Great Britain came into this war to 
protect little Belgium, and now with ber 
allies she is faced by the task of pro- 
tecting Serbia. This evolution of the war 
is almost logical, for Germany's aim is 
and was Berlin-Bagdad — the employment 
of the nations of Austria-Hungary as 
helpless instruments, and the subjection 
of these smaller nations wtiich form that 
peculiar sone between the west and east 
of Europe. Poland, Bohemia, Serbo- 
Croatia, (the South Slavs,) are the 
natural adrersaries of Germany, of her 
Drang nach Osten; to liberate and 
strengthen these smaller nations is the 
only real check upon Prussia. Free Po- 
land, Bohemia, and Serbo-Croatia would 
be so-called buffer states, their organ- 
ization would facilitate and promote the 
formation of a Magyar State of greater 
Rumania, of Bulgaria, Greece, and the 
rest of the smaller nations. If this hor- 



rible war, with its eountless victims, has 
any meaning, it can only be found in the 
liberation of the small nations who are 
menaeed by Gennany's eagwness for con- 
quest and ber thirst for the dominion ot 
Asia. 

I will conclude with a confession. I 
prepared this lecture at the very moment 
when Serbia was about to he attacked by 

Germany and hrr baprpage porters, Atjs- 
tria-Hungary and Bulgaria. But more 
than once the skeptical thought has struck 
me: Is this the time for talking about 
small nations, when the vital thing is 
simply to afford protection to one of 
them? Feeling this incongruity, I will 
comfort myself with the saying of a Slav 
thinker: "A good word is a deed also." 
I can at least promise that all the 
lecturers at the new School of Cnavonie 
Studies will spare no effort to make it 
a success and through it to contribute, 
however imperfectly, to drawing closer 
the rdations between Britain and the 
Slavonic world. 



The Note to Germany 

By O. C. A. CHILD 

Insistent that the Nation's voice be 

heard, 

Searching his soul for every measured 
word. 

He strives to make grave lines with peril 
fraught, 

Maintain Fair Peace, not peace with 

honor houf^Jit. 

Upon the page where stern intent he 
writes 

Appear dread visions, weird, uncanny 

sights — 

Ships sunk in sea and fields of ghastly 

dead — 

Before his eyes the paper turns to red. 

Yet he will wiiu- what duty bids him 
say. 

Steadfast and sombre take his lonely 
way, 

Still strive for understanding, peac«, 

accord. 

And fear? nay, not one whit, the naked 

sword ! 
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Shall Germany Hate? 



By Rudolf £uckeii 

This u-Ueto by tlM grtat Jena Profanor of rhiioaoptajr nppearcd orlslnalljr In Dl« Wo«li« of 

Berlin. 



HOWEVER imitad ura Germaiif 
may be today in our strong re- 
sistance to our foes, our opin- 
ions differ widely on the ques- 
tion of our psychical attitude toward 
them* and our native conscientiousness 
compels US carefully to weigh the right 
and wrong. We are especially at va- 
riance as to wlietiier hate of a hostilo 
people is or is not allowable. Some de- 
mand such hate as vehemently a? others 
I eject it. Let us hear first what is ar- 
gued pro and con. 

One party reasons thus: We Germans 
have been attacked in a manner un« 
paralleled in the world's history. We were 
attacked not because of some single point 
in dispute but in our whole sdves, in our 
national existence; \vc were attacked not 
only with the honorable weapons of open 
combat but with the poisoned weapons 
of slander. We are particularly angered 
by the boundless untrjth fulness with 
which we are accused of startiT^cjr the 
world conflagration. After intrigues 
Stretching over years— proofs of which 
are given now in the reports of the Bel- 
gian diplomats — had finally brought 
about war by means of endeavors at 
isolation and calumnies, some have the 
audacity to accuse us, with the help of 
a lying press, of beinfr the disturbers of 
the peace, and to bring us into disrepute 
before the entire civilised world as a 
savage people filled with the lust of con- 
quest. This misrepresentation continues 
as the war progresses; as we cannot be 
beaten, we can at least be shown up as 
wicked. The conspiracy of half the 
world against us, moreover, brinfjs us 
into terrible peril, which we may ward 
off only by ^certing all our strength, 
all our soul. Must not our feelings over- 
flow likewise, is not the highest emo- 
tional violence justified, nay, is it not 
demanded? Must not such emotion dis- 
charge itself as hate» as hate against 



those who would disstroy that which is 
dear and holy to us? In such a line of 

reasoning hate becomes an expression 
and test of energy in the fight for the 
Fatherland. 

The opposite view is based on the fol- 
lowintr: From early times rclipio i and 
morality have interdicted hate and im- 
pressed the idea of its rejection on the 
human soul. They bad in view pri- 
marily the relation of individuals, but 
the basic idea applies also to nations, 
all the more so since the historical de- 
velopment of the diffnent nations has 
made them more and more members of 
a single human race. Therefore a hate 
directed against a whole nation is not 
possible except in conjunction with much 
injustice against individuals, who differ 
so greatly from each other and hold 
greatly differing opinions toward politi- 
cal and national movements. Must the 
innocent suffer with the guilty? The 
awakening of feelings of hate is like- 
wise undesirable for our own people. 
Our soul may easily deteriorate if it har- 
bors such feelings, and obscure for the 
images of things. Thus hate may easily 
bring mors weakness than strength. 

Opinions, then, differ radlcslly on the 
subject. The conflict is certainly not a 
mere matter of words nor of differing 
temperaments of individuals, but in- 
volves differences in the manner of re- 
garding life. Yet there is a good deal of 
wordy war in it. due to an ambiguous 
conception of terms, and in reality we 
are often nearer agreement than oar 
words suggest. 

Judging emotions has always engcn^ 
dcred much dispute. As an e.xample of 
this let me cite an Instance whidi 
cisod men's minds deeply in the early 
Christian days. Men argued as to wheth- 
er God's anger was conceivable or not. 
Some declared such a conception indls- 
pensabtef since, without this anger, an 
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entirely scriou« moral world system was 
unimaginable; others rejected it with 
equal determination since such emotitm 
most emphatieally contradietad flM pure 
spirituality of God. Saint Aupustine 
bridged the difficulty with the explana- 
tion that this anger was a mere emotion, 
ft disturbeaee of the lottl-equilibriuni, 

which was to be kept entirely apart from 
the conception of God, but that it was 
impossible to dispense with it as an ex- 
pressUm of the eeriousaeM of Divine 

judgment. Thus, in the problem con- 
fronting us, in analyzing the emotion, 
discard the blindness and dimness of a 
mere drallitioii of hate, but hold firmly 
to that which expresses the strength and 
warmth of the psychical attitude. 

This requires a distinct separation of 
hate and anger. The dif ferenee between 
them is shown already by the usage in 
language; it takes account of a noble 
anger, even a holy anger, but not of a 
noble or holy hate. Anger applies more 
to single acts; hate involves the whole 
being. Anger cannot only be combined 
with respect, but, in its noblest form, it 
arises from love; hate recognizes noth- 
ing, rajeets absolutely. Parents may be 
greatly angered against their children 
but will not hate them for that reason. 
Hate belongs to the weak and impotent, 
it is their only possible means of resist- 
ance ; anger, on the other hand, goes very 
well with strength. 

As to nations, we may most emphati- 
cally repudiate a particular sort of polit- 
ical attitude, but that should not lead u^ 
to hating the nation as a whole. How 
different is the part taken by individuals 
in engendering a conflict, how much are 
they persuaded by others merely, how 
greatly are they influenced by cleverly 
engineered appeals to the mass, and 
swept away without much personal judg- 
ment or thinking of their own? In such 
circumstances they are honestly con- 
vinced that they are serving a good 
cause, and to sacrifice themselves for 
their country must seem to them also 
honorable. Even if we deplore the 
meagre spiritual independoice of human 
beings, weakness is not wickedness and 
does not justify hate. 

Moreover, the opposition engendered 



by conflict must not lead to depreciation 
and repudiation of the culture possessed 
by a nation; that would be, in truth, 
blind hate. That portion of the spiritual 
creations of a nation in the course of 
history which has reached splendid 
heights is one thing, the component parts 
of a nation at different times are an- 
other. The miserable fellows who are 
now inciting nations against us have lit- 
tle in common with the spiritual crea- 
tions of their natira; what has Grey to 
do with Shakespeare, Poincare with Des- 
cartes, Salandra with Dante? The spir- 
itual treasures brought to view by those 
thinkers and poets rise superior to the 
changes and wanderings of time, where- 
fore we should rejoice, not to please oth- 
ers, but for our own sake. For we Ger- 
mans have tiie power of attracting what 
is great in all peoples and periods to our- 
selves and thus giving an inner breadth 
to life which is attained nowhere else and 
makes us capable of the highest achieve- 
ments. That this is no mere character- 
less plagiary of what is foreign is shown 
best of all by Goethe, to whom all peoples 
and times were inwardly near, yet who 
remained before aU else a good German. 

But if we are to avoid unfairness 
and narrowness, of which hate of one 
people for another is a concomitant, 
this does not at all imply favoring a 
weak p.'5jchical state, a soft and un- 
manly attitude. Individual instances of 
this in our people we must combat with 
deteamlnation. There is a disagreeable 
weeping and wailing to the effect that 
the ties between nations are now broken 
and one is urged to do nothing tiiat 
may antagonize others and make tiie 
task of restoring these ties more diffi- 
cult. The present split between nations is, 
to be sure, a great misfortune; nobody 
can feel that more deeply than lliosa 
whose lifework turns to man as such 

But we Germans have not caused the 
split, therefore we need make ourselves 
no exeusss because of It If our entira 
existence is at stake in the fight, we 
cannot bother much as to whether the 
energy developed by us in the conflict 
is comfortable and agreeable to our 
or«ponents. During such a tremendous 
conflict all we have to do is to think 
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of victory, on which doponds the con- 

tinuation of our existence. When the 
victory is won and peace restored, then 
a way will be found to bind again the 
tioB between natiolns, vrhich will un- 
doubtedly depend less on wise teach- 
ings and sentimental assertions of the 
homogeneousness of all that is human 
than on the compulsion of labor that 
will first develop the external relation- 
ships of nations and will then surely 
turn inward. But how this is to be done 
moat be left to the future; we have 
enough to do just now at our present 
task. We Germans are not to be 
blamed if we are for the moment dis- 
gusted with the ideas of intemational- 
ism and world peace. To be sure, a 
number of personages of idealistic mini! 
worked and are working in this direc- 
tion, but even these must pause some- 
what when they consider that the Gov- 
ernments of those very nations in which 
the peace progam found special favor 
incited and stirred up the present war. 
From Russia came an eloquent peace 
manifesto some years afjo, yet Russia it 
was who by her mobilization made war 
inevitable. 

A lately published report of the Bel- 
gian Envoy, Baron Greindl, dated May 
30, 1907, is especially valuable on this 
point. He sayi* after telling of the lust 
of conquest of En^rland, France, and 
Russia : " They are the same powers 
who, together with the United States, 
scarcely emerged from its robber's war 
against Spain, appear as ultra-padlista 
at The Hague." 

Pacifism proposes an international 
tribunal as a panacea for all wrongs. 
For secondary questions this undoubt- 
edly has a certain value, but questions 
on which national existence is staked 
cannot be intrusted by us to such a 
tribunal for the very reason that, piven 
the closely knit interests of all nations, 
this tribunal lacks the requisite impar- 
tiality, and the judge therein would 
necessarily be a party to the case. 
Would we Germans, no matter how con- 
scious we might be of the justice of our 
cause, leave the decision thereof to an 
international Areopagus, perhaps under 
the leadership of the Americans? 



We must also reject as a weakming 

of the problem the propositions of neu- 
trals — such as those of a stately group 
of Dutch savants — submitted to lis as 
well as to tile other belligerents, ex- 
hortinp us to demand peace from the 
Governments most urgently, to subdue 
all lust of vengeance by higher human- 
ity, to respect our enemy even as our- 
selves. Tliat if. assuredly based on 
noble sentiments, but it also betrays 
a certain misapprehension of the real 
situation. Such a warning cannot be 
pronounced without considcrinp: all the 
combatants as swayed by a similar war 
lust. But we Germans cannot permit 
the differences in the case to he ignored 
in this manner. A nation that was 
peacefully at work and was forced into 
war much against its wish and will has 
no reason to excuse itself for fighting 
to the best of its ability. 

Let us take a corresponding case from 
private life: A peaceful, ceaselessly 
active and successful citiaen arouses 
the envy and prc-ed of others and is 
murderously attacked by them. If, 
while he is using all his strength to 
defend himself, a third party puts in 
an appearance and exhorts both sides 
to show peaceableness and mutual re- 
spect, will not the attacked party be 
eompelled to reject b^g thus plaeed on 
nn equal footinp: with the aggressors; 
will he not find that this exhortation 
would bo more appropriate elsewhere? 
Let us show all possible respect for 

humankind, but let us remember that it 
is more a problem than a finished reality, 
and that enormous developments lie on 
the road toward its heights. 

The Imperial Chancellor spoke of OUT 
problem recently in the best possible 
way. The German people feel no hate 
against other nations, but all sentimen- 
tality ha- been crushed out of it. In 
these words is to be found the right 
road away from aberrations. 

There must be no dim and blind emo- 
tion, but also no faint and weak senti- 
mental drivel. There must be strength 
but not violence, justice but not obliter- 
ation of moral differences. What applies 
fwm this in individual cases must be 
worked out by each for himself. 
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By Count £. Reventlow 

-Thtfl article by Count Reventlow, declarlnir that " not only the land power of Russia, but 

also the sea power of Gre:it Britain has bopn tthlpwrec kf<l— at the pivot Of tbo Orl*llt» the 
Dardanelles," appeared In ttie Hamburger Nuchrlchten of Oct. 12, 1815. 



FOR more fhan a year Great 
Britain has closed to us our im- 
ports from overseas. The unfortu- 
nate configuration of the German 
North Sea coasts allows Great Britain 
to contnd the exits from this sea to 
such an extent, and so far from the 
bases at the German corner of the sea, 
that the euttinc off of our commercial 
ocean routes has followed and has been 
maintained without involving a decisive 
battle with the German fleet as a pre- 
liminary. I shall revert to the two rea- 
eons for this; the inferiority of the 
German high seas fleet and the resem- 
blance of the North Sea to an inland 
sea closed by the British Isles as with 
a long barrier. Today I shall content 
myself with reference to the latter rea- 
son and with the further task of show- 
inir tiiat the ultimate purpose of this 
closing of the sea exits by Great Britain 
for a period of fourteen months — 
namely, the placing of the German Na- 
tion hors de combat 1^ asphjnciatioB — 
has not been attained. 

The fact that Great Britain and her 
allies still cling to the belief that this 
purpose "iHII evwitoally be realized, that 
success will eventually be won and Ger- 
man power be crushed by the " silent, 
irresistible pressure of the British 
fleet" is of actual importance only in 
80 far as this partly real, partly imajf- 
inary, conviction tends to contribute 
materially to instilling into our foes 
courage and ^e required conAdenee for 
continuing the war. As to how genu- 
ine these are will not be investipated 
in this article. It may be stated as 
beyond doubt that the great majori^ 
of the English and French are entirely 
convinced of ultimate success alonp this 
road. This must be acimitteU as a 
** moral victory " as long as it persists. 
On the other hand, the l«mger Ihe Strugs 



gle lasts, the more win Oie belief in 

such success be shaken and exposed to 
the danger of becoming transformed 
into its opposite. 

As a matter of fact, the British stop- 
page of Gorman sea trade has not in- 
fluenced German power of fighting and 
resistance in the slightest degree. This 
is shown only too dearly and brilliantly 
by German success on the mainland, 
and requires no further proof. To give 
it a general application, what has oc- 
curred means Hiat even the strongest 
navy in the world is not in a position 
to influence war on land, if it can 
neither strike a telling blow on its 
enemy's coasts nor destroy his navy nor 
.starve him out by cutting off his im- 
portations of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Tliat tliis closing of the oceans 
is not a matter of indiffareaee to Ger- 
mans poes without sayinp. Naturally, 
the stoppage of a trade running into 
billions cannot be without effect on a 
country and people. But that does not 
concern the actual situation of our coun- 
try, especially in so far as it comes into 
the present discussion. 

An we are considering here is whethw, 
during the past fourteen months, Brit- 
ish closing of the seas to us has im- 
paired German power to fight and re- 
sist, and Aether It threatens this 
power within a predeterminable time. 
These questions may be answered in 
the negative. 

Events prove that, exe^t the 
power to inflict a certain amount of 
damage, even the greatest fleet is pow- 
erless against a nation that is not de- 
p^ent on foreign imports for its ex- 
istence and possesses enough sea power 
to keep the enemy's fleet away from 
its own coasts and harbors. 

Another side of this powwrlesmess of 
evMi the strongest fleet id relation to 
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'Wftr on land may be found in the Anglo- 
French undertaking: against the Dar- 
danelles. The allied fleets commanded 
the Mediterranean Sea, in a aenae. Bat 
tliey were not able, either with naval 
guns or military expeditions, to gain 
possession of the Dardanelles, the south- 
east focus of the world war. Except 
for the posaibitity of a Bulgar-Greek 
attack on Constantinople, the forcing of 
the Dardanelles was possible from the 
land side only with the help of the fleet. 
Had the Allies anceeeded another in- 
stance important in world history of 
the influence of sea power would have 
been chronicled, since the forcing of the 
atndt would not only have sealed the 
doom of the Turki h Empiir, but would 
have been of the greatest and to a large 
extent decisive importance on the cenree 
of the land war, especially in view of 
the present developments in the Balkans. 

The valor and skill of our Ottoman 
allies and the energy of the German 
submarines have since March foiled all 
endeavors and onslaughts of our ene- 
mies. Today we may say without ex- 
aggeration that the Dardanelles cam- 
paign has failed. 

In tiiat failure is seen, far more than 
in the first ca.'=e, the failure of Rritish 
sea power. Assuming that the forcing 
of the Dardandles is now impossible, it 
may be stated that Great Britain is now 
powerless to influence the development 
of military events in the southeast and 
the development or transformation of 
Balkan and Oriental conditions. The 
Dardanelles were the only point in this 
region where sea power «:ould and must 
drive in the wedge. It was not strong 
enough to unhinge Turkey, for which 
i-eason we are confronted with some- 
thing that contradicts all the historical 
precedents of the last two centuries, vis., 
that apparently the Dardanelles prob- 
lem will finally be solved from the land 
side. In former times Russia and Great 
Britain confronted each other by ^e 
strait over a weak Turkey, obedient 
first to one and then to the other. To- 
day, when they are allied for the pur- 
pose <tf stranglfaig Turkey together, 
they find themselves compelled to relax 
their grip from exhaustion, because for 



the first time Turicey is strong and de- 
fends herself successfully without aid, 
and because Turkey, also for the first 
time, is allied with Continental powers 
who wish her to be not weak and obe- 
dient but strong, capable of resistance, 
and free. Against this alliance not only 
the land power of Russia but also the sea 
power of Great Britain has been ship- 
wrecked — at the pivot of the Orient, the 
Dardanelles. 

The two facts, brought forth by this 
war and touched upon above, 'vdiich 
show the limitations of an insular power 
in conflict with a strong mainland 
opponent backed by sea power, cannot, 
of course, be established In their full 
and great importance at the present 
stage of the war. This is impossible 
for all sorts of widely diffwent rea> 
sons. But, even at this stage, one can 
and mu'^t draw attention to the strength 
and great value for the future of the 
new combination, viz., Constantinople- 
Sofia-Berlin-Vienna, in a military, po- 
litical, and economic sense. The powers 
and potentialities in this combination 
sought vainly for a long time to coma 
together, and it was only natural that 
the foresighted statesmanship of our 
opponents did everything possible to 
hinder their union. All the more sig- 
nificant is the success now attained. 

The late American writer, Homer 
Lea, told the English in the strongest 
language that the world power of their 
island would end or fall into decay Just 
as .soon as the coasts of the Continent 
became the limits of British power. 
That applies to the North Sea and the 
English Channel just as well as to the 
historical strait of the Orient. We who 
take the Continental point of view are 
of the opinion that most of the devas- 
tating European wars and th«r ruin- 
ous economic consequences have arisen 
from British power and influences on the 
Continent. The inference for the future 
is easy, also the further fafwsnee that 
the German Empirot together with its 
friends and allies, can and must con- 
quer secure freedom of the seas only 
with such a secure Continental posi- 
tion as a foundation. The means for 
this conquest must be sea power; its 
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foondatioii, Mcured Gontinmital position 

— Continental power, in other words. 
The Continent can win the freedom of 
^« Mas against the greatest sea power 
only Willi the weapons and foundations 
of sea power, never by international 
exchange of fine phrases. 
The stronger the German Empire is 



on land the stronger it must becoma 

on the seat on the !;eas, land power 
reaches its limits. No German will en- 
dure tile tiiought that closing the oeeana 
to the German Empire and people, iso- 
lating their colonies and robbing them 
of these colonies, may be possible again 
in the future. 



English Soldiers in Gennan Eyes 

The Berliner TafjchUift r/irrfi promhu vrr tr> an aeeoxmt of the outward appear- 
ance of English aoldiera, written by its war correspondent with the German 
armim in the we»t. 74s eorrespondent had oftssrvsd eless^ a number •/ Briiith 
pritoners take 71 in the recent etruggU in the nrnghberheed of Looe, emd epahe 
with several of the men. He says: 

Yesterday, when I saw these Englishmen come, dirty and torn, out of the 
battle they looked like a gang of criminals. Today, after a liberal use of soap 
and water, their real faces can be seen. There is still a number of them witii 
the typical countenance of the rascal and the blackguard — men whose homes are 
in darkest London, Whitechapel boys — but the majority look as soldiers really 
look, simple, blunt, and good natured. They have the peculiar characteristics of 
their race: leamMSB, little, stumpy mustaches, the bad Englidi teeth, cold eyes 

very close to each otiier, and narrow heads. They smoke their short pipes, spit 
in their peculiar manner, and speak for the most part a terrible English. There 
are elderly men among them, and many youthful faces. They are good soldiers, 
unquestionably; they are brave and tough fellowa, admirably fittsd for trench 
warfare, but I doubt if they could be used with success in mobile warfare. Any 
one who assumes, however, that Kitchener's army has been recruited from the 
rabble commits an unpardon^le error. Thmo are very many vohmtesn and re- 
spectable men in it who joined out of pure patriotism, though a large number, 
it is true, entered the army because th^ were out of work and had no pxospetet of 
obtaining work. 



Eating by Government Girder 

A ivirelese dispatch from Befiin to SayviUe, L. /., dated Oet» 23, 1915, reads: 
The German Federal Government today decided to assume control of the 
price and supply of victuals throughout Germany. Up to the present time the 
State provincial autiiorities had been considered competent to handle the food 
situation. The German Government now considers it necessary, the Overseas 
News Agency says, to equalize the position of the various sections of the empire 
as to the distribution and the price of victuals, which are abundant, but under 
different conditions in the various States and provinces of Germany. New 
regulations will ho made in order to vhAA differeneaa and to distribute in an 
equal manner food throufjhout Germany, thereby assuring for the comias 
months full iiupplieii at reasonable prices in all districts. 
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Eliiniiiation of the English Fleet 

By Captain L. Persius 

This article, by the noted Oerman naval writert declaring that Britan'a failure to foroa 

the Dardanelles has resulted in the practical elimination of the British fleet as a factor 
in the deciaion for world empire, appeared originally In the Berliner Taiteblatt of Oct. 20. laiS. 



GREAT BRITAIN owes the binh 
of her power to her flci't. The 
domination of the seas by this 
fleet strenethmed and increased 
her power for centuries. Otw after 
another the rest of the sea powers were 
defeated. In the sixteenth century the 
English overcame the fleet of Philip II., 
in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
fleet, in tlie ei.'hteenth the French, the 
Spanish, and once more the Dutch; in 
the nineteenth the Frmch-Spanish and 
Danish fleets. All wlio confronted Eng- 
land were crushed because the fijrht was 
fought out on the element where British 
superiority could win. 

It would he wrongr, to be sure, if one 

■were to attribute the creation and dura- 
tion of English power solely to the • 
glorious deeds — and the violent acts— of 
English Admirals and ships' Captains. 
Without Aboukir, Trafaltrar, and the 
resty the star of English 8ca power would 
never have risen, but it was English 
dipI<Hnacy and the political schooling of 
a larpe part of the EnRlish Nation that 
knew how to derive the right advantage 
from naval victories and thus crown the 
navy's work. 

England ru'ed the seas because her 
fleet was surpassed by none in fighting 
men and superiority of ships.' Since 
Trafalgar, the Briton has been living on 
his rcputiition of invincibility which he 
has sought to secure during the last 110 
years less by warlike deeds than by 
building ships. Our foremost authority 
on naval history. Captain Stenzcl, writes: 

Mistress of all the 8ra.H after isa'i. 
British sea power has looked with pri<le 
oa its achievements and with contempt 
on all other navies : It has paid tittle heed 

to tcrhnli';il iir*)>;i fss Iti oIIht l.itiilH. and 
even l''»8 to the tai-ti<ul and BlrateRicul 
changes ncecsHitatcd by this proKrctn. 
Therefore It has occaalonaUy lascrad be- 
blnd in alt departments. 

In th« uae of torpedoes, the building 



of submarines, and so on, England fol- 
lowed the su5»f;estions of France. Even 
the basic idea for the dreadnought type 
of ship is not English, but originated 
with the Italian Cuniberti. Only the 
richest sea power could stand the huge 
increase in building coi>t made necessary 
by the change in the type of warship, 
and the Eni^lish Nation willingly stood 
it. For Nelson's saying " only numbers 
can destroy " was the god whose wor- 
ship drove the nation to ever greatw 
efforts to surpass any nation venturing 
to compete in number and size of ships. 
British war science lacked inventive 
genius. Sheer mania to surpass ruled, 

and broucrht into }»oinp: the dreadnought 
ship of the line, the dreadnought cruiser, 
and the gigantic naval buildinK program. 
The masses of the English people were 
intoxicated by the tremendous figures 
and staked the security of the empire 
on the Goliath-like ships whose invulner- 
able armor was to protect alike the sea« 
trirt I'ritish isles and the colonics, whose 
huge cannon were to assure the success 
of any attack on the enemy. There was 
only scorn for the occasional Warnings 
addressed to the Admiralty regarding the 
dangers to which dreadnoughts and 
superdreadnoughts were exposed, or 
pouting out that sidbiaarine, mine, air- 
ship, and aeroplane would some day be 
formidable antagonists of the great bat- 
tleships. 

The British Admiralty boasts of having 
entirely fulfilled all the tasks imposed 
upon it. For instance, the loss of colonies 
is placed to the credit of the British 
fleet. But is Great Britain justified in 
assuming' so confidently that the seizure 
of " some " of our colonies will result 
in permanent occupation? Under ih» 
pretext of attacking England, Napoleon 
went by the sea route to Egypt. At 
Aboukir, Nelson annihilated the French 
fleet and thus cut off tiie land army^ 
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comnranicfttioiis witii Fnmee. For fhe 

purpo.se of liberatinpr Eprypt from arbi- 
trary English rule the passage of the 
Mediterranean is today unnecessary. It 
will be difficult for British warships to 
prevent the crossinfj of the Suez Canal. 
And in whatever direction one turns from 
^gypU east or south, one sees the im- 
potence of British sea powe» every- 
where the road is open to an army! 

At the present time the influence of 
sea power on history may be different 
than in the past, on account of the rela- 
tionships between nations, the closely 
limited theatres of war, the undeveloped 
means of eonununication on land, and the 
duels between nations. 

British sea power has failed so far in 
small as well as important matters. How 
different was the naval record of Albion 
in other wars! Thanks to its superior- 
ity it destroyed or captured hundreds, 
even thousands, of hostile vessels. During 
the Napoleonic wars the English took 
260 large and 980 small urirships, and 
from 1801 to 1812 they took each year 
from 2,500 to 4,000 merchant vessels. 
How' different nowadays! It may be 
said that the losses of our enemies are 
far greater than ours. England has so 
far lost about fifty warships, displacing 
about 800,000 tons, and 420 merchantmen 
of A tonna^re of 680,000, in round nam- 
ben. The loss of warships, to be sure, 
has been fully offset by the building of 
new ships during the war. For instance^ 



before the oatbe«ak of war, there were 

fifty-seven British ships of the line hav- 
ing a tonnage of 1,017,000; now there 
are at least sixty-two, with a tonnage of 
1,288,400. The British Admiralty still 
pins its faith tO the saying " only num- 
bers can destroy." The keels of huge 
ships are laid without pause, although 
all the dreadnoughts and supardread- 
nouphts, anxiously guarded, are rusting 
on their anchor chains in harbors. 

Public opinion in England, however, 
is beginning to doubt the truth of the 
old watchword. To the fear of the sub- 
marine peril and of the Zeppelins worry 
ever the Balkan situation Is now added. 
The fleet cannot save Serbia nor hinder 
the march of the central powers to Con- 
stantinople nor build a wall around 
Egypt. The fleet has failed to destroy 
the German Navy and starve out Ger- 
many. It has failed to force the Dar- 
danelles in order to give its Russian ally 
a breathing spell and, above all, in order 
to obviate the further perils of a menace 
to Efr\'pt, which signify also the economic 
relief of the central powers. The procla- 
mation of the King of Bulgaria regardingr 
* the declaration of war on Serbia begins 
with the words " The European war is 
approaching its end." Let us hope that 
this prophecy may be fulfilled. It would 
mean the elimination for a long period 
of the English fleet as a factor having 
important influence on the destinies of 
nations. 



Thousands of British Officers Lost 

In eorreepo7tde7ic» of Ths A99oeiaUd Preu, daUd Oct. 16, 1916» tkM fottmo- 

ing appeared: 

The severity of the fightinpr on the western front recently is indicated by the 
officers' casualty lists for the fortnight ended Oct. 11, which show that the Brit- 
ish Army lost 888 killed, 646 wounded, and 107 missings total of 1,186 in that 
period. The proportion of killed to wounded is rather higher than of late, and 
losses amonp: officers of high rank have been severe. Major Gens. Thesiger and 
Capper, two Colonels, and ten Lieutenant Colonels have been killed or have died 
of wounds, while two Brigadier Generals are reported wounded and one missing. 
Losses of officers since the bejrinning of the war total 18,210, of whom 6|669 hava 
been killed or died of wounds, 11,115 wounded, and 1,536 missing. 
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Britain's Conduct of the War 



By H. H. Asquith 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 

As an utterance from the heart of Ita Administration made at the greatest crisis that haa 
threatened the British Empire, the subjoined addreaa by rrime Minister Aaqulth. delivered 
In the House of Commona on Nov. 2, serves as a historical document of the first magni- 
tude. Without apologatlca. and vlgoroualy aaaertlng bis posiUon as the head of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Asqufth states the dlsi>osltioiM made fbr the preservation of the empire, at the 
same time creditinK the British Nation with " a proper sense of perspective, a Umltless Stock 
of patience, and an overflowing reservoir of both acUve and passive courag*.** Th« speech 
is presented hereunder In full. 



THE statement which I am about to 
make to the House has been de- 
layed in point of tine by dremn- 
stances w hich I regret, but which 
I could not control. The delay has had 
one consequence — perhaps I ought to call 
it «n advantage— that it lias enabled me 
to receive from every possible quarter 
injunctions, counjsels, exhortations, warn- 
ings, [laughter,] as to what I am and 
as to wliat I am not to say. I am afraid 
I am doomed to disappoint many expec- 
tations, but not least the expectations 
of those of my many advisers who seem 
to think that it is my duty to appear here 
today in the guise either of a criminal 
in the dock, makinp: the best defense he 
can for a somewhat doubtful past, or 
even of a white^heeted penitent with a 
couple of candles, one in each hand, 
doing penance and asking for absolution, 
[Laughter.] I do not propose to adopt 
either the one attitude or the otiier. I 
am goin^ to speak to the Houae today 

as the head of the Government, and in 
that capacity to describe, so far as pos- 
■ible, onr actual and prospective aitna- 
tion to a nation which, as I beHeve* ia 
as determined today as it has ever been 
to prosecute this war to a successful issue 
i**Bw, hear!"] and which tnirts the 
Government— however and by wbomfo- 
ever that Government may be composed 
— to use every means, and to exhaust 
if need be every resource, in the attain- 
ment of our common and tupreme par- 
pose. [" Hear, hear! "] 

It is true that today some parts of 
the horiion are overeaat. This war, like 
an the great wars of history, has been 



fruitful in surprises and disappointments 
to all the combatants engaged. For ns 
here in this country it seems to me at 
this moment to call in an exceptional 
degree for three things: a proper sense 
of perspective; [" Hear, hear!"] a limit- 
less stock of patience; and an overflowing 
reservoir of both active and paspive 
courage. [" Hear, hearl "] I do not think 
our people as a whole— I need not pay 
the compliment of more than a passing 
notice to the small coterie of professional 
whimperers who keep us supplied and 
keep our enemies supplied ["Hear,hear!"] 
with a daily diet of falsehoods— show 
any lack or any falling off in any of 
these qualities. All they desire, so far 
as I can discern and appreciate their 
minds, is to be told, to the extent wllidl 
diplomatic and military exigencies per- 
mit, how our cause stands, and to be 
assured that in the maintenance and the 
defense of that caose we as a Govern- 
ment and as a people are playing a 
worthy part. [" Hear, hear! "] The wish 
for the fullest possUde information is 
natural and is most legitimate, nor can 
there be possibly any greater mistake 
tlian to suppose that the Government 
has any interest of any kind in conceal- 
ing anything that is known to them- 
selves, subject to the one overruling con- 
dition, that its disclosure does not assist 
the enemy. 

SIR J. FRENCH'S FORCE 

How do we stand today? When we 
began the war in August of last year 
we were prepared to send abroad, and, 
without hitch or delay, we sent abroad, 
in August and Uie early part of Sep- 
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tember, six infantry tuid two cavalry 
divisions. In the operations which are 
described by Sir John French in the dia- 
p«teh which is published today — in those 
(^MTOtions of the last week of Septem- 
ber and the early part of October of 
the present year, he had under hia com- 
mand not far short of 1,000,000 men. 
To these, of course, must be added troops 
employed in the Dardanelles, in Egypt, 
and in the other theatres of war, as 
well as our reserves and oor garrisons 
for the defense of tile United Kingdom 
and of the outlyinpr parts of the empire. 
How has this gigantic force been got to- 
gether, by a nation which has never 
aspired to be a military power, whose 
main reliance, both for defense, and, if 
need be and should occasion arise, for 
aggression, has always been upon its 
navy — how has it been composed? First 
and foremost, of course, of the T**fi"******^ 
of this United Kingdom. 

In the course of the last fifteen 
months— I leave for the moment the 
navy out <rf account — ^we have recruited 

for the purposes of the army, regular 
and territorial — an enormous number 
[laughter] — I do not like for the mo- 
ment to give the precise figures att mi- 
precedented number of men. The con- 
tribution of India is splendid and well 
known. There are one or two figures 
I should like to give to the House, and 
through the House to the country and 
the empire, which show the assistance 
we have rece i ved from the dominions of 
the Crown. Canada has contributed 96ir 
000 officers and men to the expedition- 
ary force, Australia has sent 92,000. 
[Cheers.] Zealand has sent 25,000. 

[Cheers.] South Africa, having com- 
pleted the reduction, after a most suc- 
cessful and brilliant campaign, of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, [cheers,] has 
supplied important contingents for serv- 
ice in Eastern Central Africa, and, in 
addition, has furnished 6,500 men for 
service In Europe. [Cheers.] New- 
foundland has sent 1,600 men, in addi- 
tion to her substantial contributions to 
the royal navy. The West Indies has 
supplied 2,000, and contingents have 
been provided by Ceylon and FijL 
In these figures, rcmarimUe and sig- 



nificant as they are, I have included 
only the forces furnished in the shape 
of complete units. No account is taken 
in these figures of the preparation 
made for the maintenance ot these 
units in the field, the future expansion 
of contingents already supplied, nor of 
the very large number of men from aU 
parts Di our empire who have made 
their own way to the United Kingdom. 
[Ch^rs.] I should add to complete that 
aspect of ttia story that in Rhodesia, 
East Africa, and the West Afirieaa 
colonies important additions to the ex- 
isting local forces have been placed in 
the field, while in the other eoknlea 
and dependencies more remote from ac- 
tive military operations all defensive 
organizations have received a profound 

AtithiUluS 

NAVY'S AID TO THE AS1CT 

I have said nothing so far of the navy, 
but while I am dealing with our military 
forces, for I am certain it will interest 
the House and the whole empire, 1^ me 
add an account of the service which the 
navy has rendered in the transport of 
our troops. Since the war began the 
transport d^aitmaat of the Admiralty 
tcr the army alone have carried 2,500,000 
officers and men and 320,000 sick and 
wounded and nurses. They have carried, 
fnrtlier, 2,600,000 tons of stores and mu- 
nitions and MMMNN) horses, mules, and 
camels. These operations have involved 
thousands of voyages through seas which 
at one time— happily that time has mm 
long since pnsss d w er e sobjeet to 41m 
raids of German cruisers, and even now, 
to some extent, though I believe a rap- 
idly diminidiing extent, are infested by 
submarines. [Cheers.] Up to the prss- 
ent, and I think this is a most remark- 
able fact, the loss of life in the whole of 
these gigantic oversea iH^erations has 
been considerably less than one-tenth 
per cent. [Cheers.] I do not think that 
anywhere in the history of the world 
can any nation mider any condition pro- 
duce a comparable reeord. [Cheers.] 
Of course, these figures, as the House 
will understand, are exclusive of millions 
of tons of stores, mainly coal and oil, 
which have been canted by the navy for 
allied Govwnments. 
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For the moment I will foava tho aetoal 

■trvice of the navy itself out of the ac- 
count. But has there ever been any- 
thing comparable to it in history ? There 
fhey art, our m«n of tiie grand flo0t» 
li^inff— as I told them when I had the 
honor a couple of months ago to address 
them myself — in those dim and distant 
spaoea, in Um twilight, so far at pnUie 
observation is concerned, unnoticed, an- 
advertised, performing with an efficiency 
and vigilance that it is impossible to de- 
aerlhe or even to apiireeiato Mrviea to fha 

%vhoIe empire whidl mkes not only OB 
here absolutely secure against invasion, 
but which has cleared the whole high 
seas from one end of the globe to the 
other of the cruisers of our enemies and 
of the whole of the German mercantile 
marine. [Cheers.] Where is that great 
fleet OB whidl ao much thought, ao much 
adence, and ao inoch money was ex- 
pended, which was to be a perpetual 
menace to ua here in the United King- 
dom? [Qiears.] Locked up in the Bal- 
tic* it dare not ahow its face upon any 
sea where it can be met and dealt with, 
and the whole effective maritime mili- 
tary re eon ree a cf Germany upon the 
seas, after fifteen montlu of war, are 
reduced to the sporadic and constantly 
diminishing efforts of a few furtive sub- 
marine^ wbidi have aent to the bottom 
far man imioeent, unoffending civilians 
than any armed enemies. I think figures 
such as these are more eloquent than 
columns of rhetoric, and I can conceive 
no better medidne for people, if there 
are such outside a very few small and 
selected areas in this countrj', who at- 
tempt to be downhearted and doubtful 
that the empire is playing ita part in 
the greatest straggle in hbtosy. 

I am not going to apologize, tdtMn] 
or to assume an attitude of excuse or 
defense [cheers] for all the people of 
this empire who have borne their part 
so Boagnificently [cheers] or for the 
Government of this country, which from 
the beginning of the war up to this jno- 
ment baa to the best of its ability, I 
doubt not with many shortcomings and 
mistakes, [" Hear, hear!"] but to the best 
of ita ability, and I believe with the con- 



fidence of the great mass of oop fallow^ 

countrymen, controlled and organized 
and directed this great effort. [Cheers.] 
Having said something of the forces 
which we have tnooght into being, and 
the debt we owe to our fellow-citizens all 
over the empire, I pass to the very im- 
portant and rdevant question, what are 
we doing with all this vast apparatus of 
destruction and defense? I will say 
nothing, or hardly anything, of the west- 
em theatre of war, wliich for the last 
year has absorbsd by far the larger part 
of our army. Our total casualties in 
France and Flanders up to the present 
moment, or at any rate up to a week ago, 
were' ZllfiOO men— that is to say, con- 
siderably more than twice the total 
number of the expeditionary force which 
was dispatched in August and Septem- 
ber of last year, though happily the very 
large percentage of the recoveries from 
wounds makes the net permanent wast- 
age on a much smaller scale. 8ir John 
French's dispatch published today de- 
scribed the latest achievements of his 
gallant army, and for the moment, so 
far aa that sphera of war is conc e r n ed, 
I have nothing to add on the part of 
the Government except that so far as I 
know, in this western theatre, the Ger- 
m«Bs have not on balance gained eoa 
foot of ground since April of the pres- 
ent year. Indeed, that is, I believe, a 
very great understatement of the case. 

MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 

I turn for the moment to he eastern 
theatre. Though I am going to deal ex- 
clusively or mainly with the role played 
by cm own troops, I cannot pass to 
that theatre without pointing out to the 
House the supreme finhting qualities of 
the Russian soldier [cheers] which have 
never been more splendidly or more 
conspicuously manifested than during 
the recent retreat, and assuring our 
great ally there, that we, here in this 
country, have the gr e atest eonfldenee 

in his capncify ultimately and before 
long to roll back the tide of invasion, 
and to reverse the past. But as I have 
said, I am concerned today and for the 

moment with the doings of our own 
forces in tiiat quarter of the war. First, 
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I would )ike to say two or three worde 
on the important and highly successful 
campaign, which has not, I think, 
attracted the attention it deeervee— 
namely, the proceedings of our troops 
in Mesopotamia. The object of the 
expeditionary force, which originally 
ooludated of only one divisioB, the SSxA, 
in the Autumn of laet year in Mesopo- 
tamia, was to secure the neutrality of 
the Arabs, to safeguard our interests 
fai the PersUa GnH , to proteet the oil 
fields, and generally to maintain the 
authority of our flag in the East. The 
history of what has taken place can be 
very easily eaaiinariaed. la November 
last General Sir Arthur Barrett fou^t 
a battle with the Turks occupsring Basra. 
In January a further advance was made, 
which resnlted in the capture of Knr- 
nah, a place which, as the House prob- 
ably knows, lies at the junction of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Two or three 
moiiths later, hi April, a aeeond diviakm 
was added to the force, and the com- 
mand was assumed by General Sir John 
Nixon. After a brilliant series, and an 
afaaolnldy unclieelGered oeriee, of land 
and river operations, the Turks were 
driven back both up the Euphrates and 
vp the Tigris. In July their final posi- 
tJoin on both rivers were eaptnred, witii 
heavy casualties, and Geatral Nixon's 
force is now within a measurable dis- 
tance of Bagdad. [Cheers.] I do not 
tibink that in 1h» uriiole course of the 
war there has been a series of opera- 
tions more carefully contrived, more bril- 
liantly conducted, and with a better pros- 
pect of final raceeoa. [Gheera.] 
THE DARDANELLES 
T come now to what is not so UBChedc- 
ered a chapter in the story of our opera- 
tions in the eastern theatre of war; I 
mean Hiat irMA has gone on at the 
Dardandles. In the first few months 
of the war we were still at peace with 
Turkey; but, owing to causes which 
are now well known and to which 
I need not go back, a state of war be- 
tween ourselves and the Turkish Em- 
pire came into existence in the first 
yntk of Novemher, 1914. Prom that 
moment it was no longer possible, either 
from a strategic or from a political point 



of view, to concentrate our entire ener- 
gies upon the western theatre. The 
Turks threatened our allies, the Rue- 
■iaaa, fa Hie Cancaeue. They threat- 
ened, if not directly, remotely and Indi- 
rectly, ourselves in Ep-ypt. They were 
able to close the Black Sea and in con- 
aequenee of tiiat our aonree ef supply of 
Russian wheat from the Russian ports> 
And the advent of Turkey as an ally 
of Germany and Austria produced a 
great, and in aome rejects a lastiag^ 
effect upon the attitude of the Balkan 
States. When that condition of things 
was brought about the Goverxunent had 
to fsce a question fa tin Near East 
which was not merely strategical. I 
will venture to say here, because it ap- 
plies to a great many operations, past, 
present, and future, that fa a great war 
like this you cannot determine your pol- 
icy or your course of action entirely and 
exclusively by military and naval consid- 
erations. [** Hear, iMarl Thera are 
other elements that cmne in. It is tha 
duty of the Government — of any Govern- 
ment — to rely very largely upon the ad- 
vice of its military and naval oonnsd- 
ors; but in the long run a Government 
which is worthy of the name, which is 
adequate in the discharge of the trust 
which the nation rqpoeea fa it, must 
bring all these things into some kind of 
proportion one to the other, and some- 
times it is not only expedient but nec- 
essary to run risks and to encounter 
dangers which pure naval or military 
policy would warn you apainst. You 
must take all those things into account. 

Now, in regard to this matter, from 
the fint moment that a state of war 
began to exist between Turkey and our- 
selves, in November of last year, we had 
to consider, in consultation with our 
naval and military advisers, what was 
the best and most politic course for us 
to take either aprpressively or defensive- 
ly in that part of the globe. In January 
we had not sufficient military force 
available, having regard to the require- 
ments of the western theatre, for service 
in the east to do more than provide for 
Ihe local defense of Egypt agafost the 
impending Turkish attack, which was 
delivered and ultimately defeated on 
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Feb. 2. The Government then had 
brought under their notice the possibility 
of a naval attack on the Dardanelles! 

After full investigation and eonsoKa- 
tion with naval experts, including the 
Admiral commanding in that part of the 
Mediterranean, notwithstanding — I am 
betraying no aeeret in saying tiiia— not- 
witikstanding some doubts and hesita- 
tions which undoubtedly there were in 
the mind of our principal naval adviser 
at tiiat time. Lord Fisher, the Govern- 
ment felt justified in sanctioning a naval 
attack. People who think and who say 
that that attack was initiated without 
doe eonsidMration and without a fall re- 
view of all its naval possibilities are en- 
tirely mistaken. It was most carefully 
considered and developed in consultation 
between the Admiral upon the spot and 
the War Staff of the Admiralty here; 
and before any final decision was taken 
it was communicated to the French Ad- 
miralty, who entirely approved of it and 
agreed to take part in it, and it was en- 
thusiastically — I do not think I am using 
too strong a word — received and ac- 
daimed by the illustrious Grand Duke, 
the tiien Commander of the Russian 
Army, who rightly anticipated that it 
would assist him in the Caucasus in his 
operatiooa there. 

Thfl natter was carefully reviewed 
over and over again in the War Council, 
and in answer to a question which I see 
was put to me, although all the opera- 
tions were contrived in secrecy and in 
confidence, I may say that before any 
shot was fired or any actual step taken 
it was communicated to and approved by 
tiie Cabinet. In the circumstances of the 
case in which we then .stood the opera- 
tion conceived was a purely naval opera- 
tion. We could not afford at that time- 
Lord Kitchener said and we all agreed — 
any substantial military support; and it 
was, therefore, decided to make the at- 
tempt witii the navy and with the navy 
altme. I take my full share of the re- 
sponsibility for the initiation of that 
operation — my full share. [" Hear, 
heart **} I deprecate more than I eaa say 
the attempt to allocate the lesponsibili^ 
[cheers] to one Minister or another, or 
to suggest that in a matter of this kind 



some undefined personality of great 
authority and overmastering will con- 
trolled and directed the strategy of the 
operation. That is net the case. For 
the initiati<m of this ttiterprfse in the 
Dardanelles no one is more responsible 
than I. [Cheers.] I thought then, as 
everybody most have thought who Imew 
the whole circumstances and surveyed 
the whole situation, that we ran great 
risks. But, on the other hand, we had 
very great and, for the prosecution of 
the war, capital objects then in view. 
We could influence the whole Balkan sit- 
uation in a sense favorable to the Allies. 
We could cptn communications with the 
Blaek Sea and lelieve what was then a 
very pressing necessity of this country — 
the necessity for a freer and fuller influx 
ot wheat and other suppliee— and, if we 
could, strike a blow at the very heart of 
the Turki.sh Empire. As I have said, in 
its first conception and initiation this 
was a purely naval affair. The naval 
attadc took place toward the end of Feb- 
ruary. The outer forts gave way and 
were completely subjected. Those naval 
operations were continued ^stematieally 
for a month, and th^ culminated in the 
attack on the Narrows on March 18, 
which resulted in a setback and the loss 
of or damage to several important naval 
units. 

We had then to consider whether and 
to what extent this operation should be 
continued, and it was the opinion of 
those who advise us — and so far as I 
can, looking back upon the past, bring 
myself again to resurvey the situation, 
it seems to me that it was if not a sound 
at any rate a very tenable opinion^— 
that by the aid of an adequate military 
force the attack might still be driven 
home and become a suoeess. Sir laa 
Hamilton was selected to command the 
expedition and left London early in 
March. He was present at the naval at- 
tack on March 18, and a few dasrs later, 
after conference with the Vice Admiral 
on the spot, he reported to us that they 
were in agreement that a joint naval 
and military attack was necessary. The 
actual plan of operations was left, as I 
thirk it oucrht to be left, to the judrrment 
of the commanders on the spot, although 
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80 far as I know there was never any 
disagreement between them and the 
opinion of the General Staff here at 
home. I will not go into the intenne- 
diate stages of the operations until we 
come to the becrinnlnR' of Aucrust. We 
had then assembled at the Dardanelles 
a very hurge naTal and mtlitaiy foree. 
The actual operations which took place 
have been described and are now fa- 
miliar to the House and to the public. 

I will not attempt at thie moment- 
it would be quite irrelevant to my pur- 
pose — to attach cither praise or blame 
to this man or that, or to this unit or 
tint, but I wBl eay thia.fmr myself, tiiat 
in the whole course of the war, with its 
ups and downs, I have never sustained 
a keener disappointment than in the 
failure of this opwatfan. The dmnees 
of success, as it seemed to us and to 
those on the spot, were not only great 
but preponderant, while the conse- 
quences of success, if soceess had been 
attained, were almost immeasurable. 
["Hear, hear! "] It would have solved 
the whole situation in the Balkans. It 
would have prevented the poasibaity of 
that which unhan^Uy now is the realized 
fact, the adhesion of Bulgaria to our 
opponents. It would have laid the cap- 
ital of the TaiUdi Empire open to moi- 
ace and possibility to capture, and 
throughout the whole of the Eastern 
world it would have been acclaimed as 
the most hrilUant and conclusive demon- 
stration of the siQMriority of the Allies. 

We did not succeed, notwithstanding 
the magnificent exhibitions, never sur- 
passed, of galluitry and of resonree on 
the part of our troopa [cheers] and by 
none more conspicuously than on the 
part of our Australian troops. [Renewed 
cheers.] Nor ought the House to forget 
the extraordinary and magnificent serv- 
ice rendered throughout these operations 
by the whole of the royal navy. 
tCSheers.] Nothing has been more con- 
spicuous than the service of our sub- 
marines. Let me just mention this fact 
— it is a most significant and most en- 
couraging fact as showing how the old 
spirit of the British Navy, its adventure, 
its gallantry, its resource, pervades those 
who have to manipulate these strange 



modem machines just as much as it did 
those who served under Drake, Hood, 
and Nelson. Up to the 26th of last 
month British aubmarines operating 
against enemy vessels in the Sen of Hnr- 
mora have succeeded in sinking or dam- 
aging two battleships, five gunboats, one 
torpedo boat, eiglit tran^Nnrts, and no 
less than 197 supply of all kinih^ 
whether steamers or sailing vessels. 
[Cheers.] That is a wonderful chapter 
in the history of tha Britkh Navy. Tba 
arrival of German sobmnrines took pjaaa 
in May, and, of course, added an enor- 
mous danger to the situation. The navy 
showed Aemaelves quite eqoal to it. 
Safe harbors were selected and pre- 
pared, where ships could run in securely. 
Small craft were assembled in great 
numbers to maintain the comnnmieationa 
of the army. And, finally, a number of 
specially constructed vessels, largely due 
to the inventive genius of Lord Fisher 
himself, which had been built by the 
Admiralty in anticipation of such re- 
quirements as this, went out to the Medi- 
terranean and have done from that day 
to this most magnificent work. The 
navy throughout this campaign has risen 
superior to all diffictilties, and has been 
able to maintain the communications of 
the army intact. 

But, as I have said, the result of the 
series of attacks made in August has 
been disappointing. I admit it to the 
fuU. I am UXOag tiie Hoose the whole 
truth about this matter because I think 
the country ought to know it; but when 
you come to form a judgment, and I 
think it is prenuitara yet to do it, of 
whether this attack on the Dardanelles 
was an operation which ought to have 
been undertaken, you must consider what 
would have happened if it had not been 
undertaken. It is at least probable that 
the Russians, who were then already l)e- 
ginning to retreat before the Gerniaus 
in Poland, might have had a serious set* 
back in the Caucasus. In all probability 
a great attack by the Turks might have 
been organized against us in Egypt. The 
If est^Mtamis expeditioa mi|^t have been 
swept out of existence, and Bulgaria 
would almost certainly have allied her- 
self with the central powera months 
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befmre the time when she setwlly did. 

And dutfog the uholc of this time and 
up to the present moment, do not for- 
get that our force on the Galiipoli Pe- 
ainsola has held ap and is hdding up a 
foive of something like 200,000 Turks, 
and preventing them from doing incal- 
culable mischief in other parts of the 
eastern theatre. I am not on behalf 
of the Government going to say more 
as regards the future of this particular 
sphere of the theatres of war, because 
I thfaik, as I said a moment a8«» it is 
too soon to pronounce a final judgme&t. 

The situation at the Dardanelles is re- 
ceiving, I need not say, our most careful 
and anxious consideration — not as an 
Isolated thing, hot as part and parcel of 
the far larger strategic question which 
!s raised by the whole of the recent de- 
velopments in the eastern theatre of war. 

THE BALKAN POSITION 
I wiU now say a few wwrds, and they 
shall be very few, because they must be 

very carefully chosen, on the situation 
in the Balkans. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the war, and especially since 
Turkey entered into it, we, and by " we " 
I mean not only ourselves, but the allied 
powers, who have always acted together, 
have not ceased or slackened in our 
efforts to promote united action among 
the Balkan States and Rumania. The 
efforts of diplomacy ever since August 
and September last in that direction have 
been ceaseless and untiring. The result, 
I again make this admission, so far as 
the promotion of Balkan unity is con- 
cerned, has been disappointment and 
failure. And it is not surprising, per- 
haps, that there are critics who think 
that by greater firmness at one point 
and by greater adroitness at another a 
more sneeesaful gain might' have been 
made. But, Sir, if I might for a moment 
say a word to these critics, there are two 
or three points which are often left out 
of aoeount and which ought to be taken 
into account when you are dealing with 
this tangled and thorny chapter in diplo- 
matic history. 

The first is this: That unity of direc- 
tion is as important an asset in diplomacy 
as it is in strategy. Throughout the 



whole of these proceedings Germany has 

had that advantage, for Austria has 
always been a mere cipher and appendage 
to German diplomacy. With the Allies, 
on the other hand, every important sls^ 
has had, naturally and necessarily, to be 
taken in consultation and in concert be- 
tween three, and latterly four, different 
powers. With the best good-will In the 
world and with the most genuine common 
purpose there must be differences of 
angle and of point of view in an opera- 
tion of that kind. Another point wliich 
is equally relevant and important in this 
particular connection is the mutual ani- 
mosities — I am not using the word in 
any censorious sense— of the Balkan 
States themselves, an unhappy and • 
still unliquidated legacy of two Balkan 
wars, and especially of the treaty of 
Buchaiest [** Hear, heart "] It is an 
easy thing, it has been throughout an easy 
thing, for Germany to make lavish prom- 
ises to Bulgaria of Serbian and Albanian 
and, perhaps secreUy, even of Greek 
territory. But we, the Allies, could not 
barter away the property of our allies 
and friends behind their backs [cheers] 
without their consent or without an 
assurance, at any rate, of adequate com- 
pensation, which has been a source of 
infinite complication and controversy. 

GREECE AND SERBIA 

Further, when the Allies are re- 
proached, as they are in some quarters, 
widi being too late in providing active 
help for Serbia, it must be remembered 
that up to the very last moment there 
was the strongest reason to believe that 
Greece would acknowledge and act upon 
her treaty obligations to Serbia. When, 
on Sept. 21, after the Bulgarian mobili- 
zation had begun, M. Venizelos, who 
was tiien Prime Minister of Greece, 
asked France and ourselves for 150,000 
men, it was on the express understand- 
ing that Greece would mobilize also. 
Greece did, in fact, mobiliae under his 
direction on Sept. 24, but it was not un- 
til Oct. 2 that M. Venizelos found him- 
self able to agree to the landing of Brit- 
ish and French troops under the formal 
protest, a merely formal protest, which 
he bad already made to the French Gov- 
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ernment. On Oct. 4 — I wish these dates 
to be borne in mind — M. Venizelos an- 
noaneed what had bappamed to the Greek 
Chamber, and at the eame time declared 
that Greece must abide by her treaty 
with Serbia. The next day the King re- 
pudiated the declaratien and then M. 
Venizelos resigned. The new Govern- 
ment which succeeded declined to recog- 
niie that a casus foederis had arisen be- 
tween Greece and Serbia, in eplto of our 
constant insistence that Greece should 
make common cause with Serbia, and 
fbe new Greek Government, while de- 
claring their desire to remain on friend- 
ly terms with the Allies, declined to de- 
part from their attitude of neutrality. 
ThoM are facta which ought to be taken 
into account by the people who criticise 
the alleged inertia of the allied Govern- 
menta. I make no comment upon that 
for the moment It It better not to do 
80. The result ia that Serbia, without 
Greek support, was left to bear the 
brunt of a frontal invasion by Germany 
and Austria and a gida attack from the 
King of Bulgaria. 

I have to say this, and I say it on 
behalf of the Government and of the 
people of the United Kingdom — we here 
in thia United Kingdom, and I know it 
to be also the opinion of our French and 
our Russian allies — we cannot allow 
Serbia to become the prey of this sinister 
and nefarious ecmMnatioB. [Cheers.] 
The General Staffs of the French Army 
and of our own have been in close con- 
sultation—consultations which culmi- 
nated with the very weleoma ^risit to 
London at the end of last week of the 
illustrious Commander in Chief of the 
French Army, General J off re. [Cheers.] 
The result, I am i^d to say, is com- 
plete agreement between us, not only 
as to the ends but as- to the mean;;. 
The House will not expect me to say, 
and I ooi^ not to say, by what method 
or in what form that common policy will 
be pursued. But this I will say, our co- 
operation will be close, cordial, and in 
full eoneert. and Serbia may be assured, 
so far as T am able to do so, and 1 f^ive 
bar that assurance on the part of the 
Britiah Government today, that her ia- 
dapffmlfnw is regarded by na as one of 



the essential objecto of the allied pow- 
ers. [Cheers.] 

BRITISH DEEDS AND DUTIES 
I am sorry to have kept the Hoost; 
so long with these matters, but I set 
forth with the object of telling them 
everything that I could well do, and I 
now proceed to ask myself and to ask 
them the further qoastloB, after tUs 
review of the various theatres of oper- 
ations. What are we doing and what 
ought we to do in addition to all that 
we have done, first as a community and 
then as classes and as individuals? We 
have, as my ripht honorable friend the 
Minister of Munitions said in May last 
in a apeeeh whidi I wish wis widdy 
rend — he said, and he never said any- 
thing truer: "We have in this war, as 
partners with our great allies, three 
Special eo-ordiaato functions to dis- 
charge. First of all, there is the supply 
of men — an adequate supply of men for 
the army; then there ia the provision 
of the munitions of war, not only tot 
our own troops, but for the forces of 
our allies; and, thirdly, there is the bur- 
den which we have taken upon our- 
selves, and to the utmost of our ability 
shall endeavor to discharge, the burden 
of common allied finance. One of the 
things which we have to consider is how 
we are to co-onHnate and to adjust the 
different functions, the object being 
that we here in the United Kingdom 
and in the British Empire should con- 
tribute most fruitfully and moat effte- 
tively to the common cauae.* 

THE SERIOUS FINANCIAL POSITION 
I will say just one word, first of all, 
as to the third of those points — namely, 
the queatioB of finaneeb The financial 
position today is serioua. The extent to 
which we here in this country are buy- 
ing goods abroad in excess of our ex- 
porta ia more than £30j000,000 par 
month, against an average of about 
£11,000,000 per month before the war; 
and at the same time we are making 
advances to our allies and to othefs 
whirh were estimated by my right hon- 
orable friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in hla budget speech to amount 
to a total dariag the eurrant financial 
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year, to say no more of what is to eom*^ 

of £423,000,000. 

We have also, be it remembered, alone 
among the belligerent countries main- 
tained oar firoe market for gold, and in* 
deed have exported large amounts to all 
parts of the world, and it is certain we 
are making purchases and undertaking 
eommitmcDts to provide credits alnroad 
to an extent that can only be paid for 
by the further export of gold or by the 
further sale abroad of securities and 
of oof 9wn debt I only bring llieae 
ftuetB, which are familiar, into this con- 
text and to the recollection of the House 
in order to say once more that this is a 
borden wUdi, ridi aa we are, r eaon rc e* 
fnl as we are, we cannot go on discharg- 
ing unless there is on the part of the 
Goremment, as well as on the part of in- 
divldvala, the meet atrlet and ptringont 
rule of economy, the avoidance of un- 
necessary expenditure, the curtailment 
of charges which under normal condi- 
tions we should think right and neees- 
sary, and, if I may use a homely expres- 
sion, cuttinp our coat according to the 
cloth with which we have to make it. I 
am not a pessimist in tiiis matter. I 
do not think our position compares un- 
favorably with that of the Governments 
who are opposed to us. The consump- 
tion of the German Government and the 
German Nation has been far in excess 
of what they have been able to produce 
or import, and their stocks of available 
eommodlties are^ from all wa hear, 
idly diminiaUag and dwindling. Furth- 
er, the standard of life of the greater 
part of the population of Germany has 
been depressed to a point at wliieli ^ert 
is little or no marprin of reserve. We, 
in these respects, no doubt apparently 
and ostensibly stand in a better position, 
but I wooM once more say, with all ttie 
emphasis of which I am capable, that 
we cannot sustain the burden which this 
great war has laid upon us unless as 
in^Tiduals, as classes, as a eommanf^ 
and as a Government, we make and are 
prepared to make far ^eater sacrifices 
than we have hitherto done in the direc- 
tion of retrenchment and economy. 

There is another point in that connec- 
tion I should like to mention before I deal 



with the qoestioB cf mm, and to this for 

a moment I desire to call the attention 
of the House, and that is the cost of the 
army. The average cost of the regular 
army in peace time, en a very looi^ and 
approximate estimate, used to be reck- 
oned, and is reckoned, as about £100 per 
head per annum. I am quite certain that 
I am using a very moderate and more 
than moderate figure when I say that in * 
the condition which now prevails the com- 
plete cost per head of the army, the 
vastiy increased army whidi we are now 
maintaining, is some where between £250 
and £300 per head. I do not want to go 
into details. I purposely said it was an 
approxiniate and very rough estimate. 
That is a fact which everybody ought to 
bear in mind. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 

I come to the question of men. I lay 
down for myself one very simple proposi- 
tion, and it is this: Under the conditions 
in which we are now placed every man 
in this country, without any distinction 
of any kind, ought to be doing the thing 
for which in view of the purposes of the 
war he is best fitted. I make no ezeep- 

tion or qualification of any kind. The 
difficulty, of course, i.s to find any sys- 
tem tmder which you can say what each 
particular man or class of men should do, 
and my right honorable friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in- 
troduced the national register, of which 
Fisriiament approved, with the very ob- 
ject of providing the material upon which 
a system of that kind might be based. 
I will go a step further. I am speaking 
my own views, though I have no reason 
to think they are seriously dissented 
from by any of my colleagxies; where in 
the course of the argument I think they 
are I will draw attention to possible 
points of dissent. My next proposition 
is this: After you have made, by the best 
system of examination and classification 
that you can adopt, adequate provision 
for an the other necessary national serv- 
ices, amonpr which I need not say I do 
not include merely the fabricatitm of 
munitions, but also tiie maintananee of 
industries which are essential to the life 
of our country, the carrying on of indua- 
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tries which are essential for the produc- 
tion of our exports, when you have made 
adequate provision for all those national 
interests the residuum — ^not, perhaps, a 
very happy word to use, I will say the 
reservoir — which is left of men of mili- 
tary and recruitable ape oujrht to be fully 
explored and exhausted. [Cheers.] 

Now I approach thornier ground. 
There have been and probably are dif- 
ferences of opinion at to whether that 
recruitable reservoir can be fully made 
use of by what is called the voluntary 
system without resort to some form of 
C0mpnl8i<m. I will let the House for 
cnce into a Cabinet secret. So much has 
been said and written of what goes on 
in the Cabinet- 
Sir E. Canon [DuUin Universityl — 
Some of them true. [" Hear, hear! "] 

Mr. Asquith — Very few. Some of 
them are true, but very few* Things 
are said to go on in the Cabinet which 
those of us who sit in the Cabinet have 
never heard or dreamed of in our lives. 
But I will let the House into a Cabinet 
fieeret» without breaking any obligation 
of secrecy or any confidence, and that is 
that there have been differences of opin- 
ion [laughter] among the members of 
the Cabinet as to what we need— 
whether, in other words, what I call 
the full exploitation and employment of 
the recruitable reservoir can or can not 
be obtained witlurat reaort to some form 
of compulsion. I ■will state my own 
view. In the first place, I have no 
abstract or a priori objection of any 
sort or kind to eompolsion — ^fai time of 
war. [" Hear, hear! "] I have nothing 
at the back of my mind which would 
make me go to the stake, or some less 
severe form of penance, in defense of 
wliat is called the voluntary principle. 

I think that in time of war we must 
get rid of all these predilections, both 
on the one side and on the otiier. 
[Cheers.] It is a pure question of prac- 
tical expediency — how are we proinp: to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion ? 
I will make a further admission, if ad- 
mission it can be called, and that is that 
I think our pystem of voluntary recruit- 
ing, which does very well, or well 



enoni^ under normal conditions in time 
of peace, operates, as it has been hitherto 
practiced, in a haphazard, capricious, and 
to smne extent unjust way, both with 
regard to individuals and dasMS. {** Hear, 
hear! "] It is like a net with very 
irregular meshes. It lets through some 
things which ought not to be allowed to 
escape, and it holds and keeps soma 
thinfjs which had better be let through. 

My objection to the employment of 
compulsion for the purpose of recruiting 
the army under existing conditions haa 
not been based at all upon abstract a^ 
tacbment to a priori principle or upon 
blindness or indifference to the imper- 
fections and dtfeeta of omr existing 
methods of voluntary recruiting. It is 
based upon entirely different grounds, 
n.imely, that the employment of compul- 
sion under existing conditions wouki 
f>)rfeit what I regard to be of supreme 
and capital importance, namely, the 
maintenance of the national unity. 
[Cheers.] That again is an abstract 
objection, for when translated into con- 
crete terms it means this: If you are 
to apply — I do not speak of any particu- 
lar mettiod* but any metiiod of eoereion 
or compulsion without something in the 
nature, I will say of universal but of 
general assent, you woiild defeat your 
own purpose. ["Hear, hearl*! It 
would net lie a practicable or workable 
method of making good and filling up 
the gaps left by the defects of the vol- 
untary system. I am speaking my own 

view — entirely my own view. 

My proposition, if I were to formulate 
one, would be this — not that I rule out 
compnlsioii as an impossible expedient, 

but that compulsion, if resorted to, ouprht 
only to be resorted to, and can from a 
practical point of view only be resorted 
to, or, in other words, be made a work- 
able expedient for filling up the gap 
which you have to supply, with some- 
thing in the nature of general assent. 
[Radical dieers.] I am glad to say that, 
to a large extent, those are not for the 
moment practical or relevant contro- 
versies. Lord Derby's scheme, the de- 
tails of whidi are familiar to the House 
and to the country, is being worked, I 
believe, with the hearty consent and co- 
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operation «v«b of tlM meet ardent sup- 
porters of compulsion, certainly with the 
good-will and active co-operation of or- 
iranized labor, the .Parliamentary Be- 
cniitiiiir Comwrittee, and all the various 
agencies in the country which are seek- 
ing to supply this great national ne- 
cessity. 

U yoa aak me how naay ntn ooglit 
w to aim at gt^tttug under that scheme, 

or under any scheme, my answer is that 
you ought to aim at securing everybody 
who is left ef military age and cajMcity, 
after you have completely supplied the 
other national necessities to which I 
have referred. I would much rather 
slate the l e quli e u ienta of the CSovmvi- 
BMnt and of the nation in those general 
terms than by reference to any partic- 
ular set of figures. It covers every- 
thing. It eoms everybody who remains 
over and who ought to be made avail- 
able, wherever he may he or whoever he 
may be. [" Hear, hear! "] If you ask me 
agahi when I riiotiM fom my conelti- 
sion as to whether the voluntary system 
as orp:anized by Lord Derby, and worked 
by his co-operating friends, had reached 
a rsantt whtdi would enable as to say 
whettier it was successful or not, my 
answer is — I think he has fixed Nov. 30 
as the date on which he will close the 
list— my answer is, as soon after that 
data as it is pooriUe to classify and 
arrive at the results which his labors 
have achieved. Then, and not before 
then, and not later, can we say whether 
or not the eaperiment ot vohmtaiy r^ 
cruitinpT is a success. I hope T shall 
have the assent both of those who, like 
myself, are strong voluntarists and of 
these wlio are dfaqMaed to Umae a sys- 
tem of compulsion, when I say that I 
think it would be much better to leave it 
like that and come to a decision when we 
have arrived at that point «f aetoal 
experiment, than to lay down hard and 
fast lines in terms of numbers as to this 
or that principle. ['* Hear, hear! "] 

I believe myself that the result wiU 
be wholly satisfaetory. I have not the 
least fear of there being any necessity 

to resort to anything beyond this great 
organized effort, which is being carried 



on with the good-will of all parties in 

the State and the hearty co-operation of 
the leaders of organized labor. But if 
when every just allowance has been made 
for other necessary work» and the whole 
of this machinery has been in opera- 
tion and has achieved what it can, there 
should still be found a substantial num- 
Iwr of men of military age not required 
for other purposes, and who without ex- 
cuse hold back from the service of their 
country, I believe that the very same 
conditions which make comptflsi<m im- 
possible now — namely, the absence of 
general assent — would force the country 
to a view that they must etmsent to 
supplement by some form of legal obli- 
gation the failure of the voluntary sys- 
tem. [General cheers.] As far as I 
myself am concerned, I should be pre- 
pared to recommend them to take tiiat 
course, but I dismiss it as a contingency 
which I do not think is ever likely to 
arise. [Radical cheers.] I am deter- 
mined — I stick at nothing — I am deterw 
mined that we shall win this war. 
Sooner than not win the war, if I find— 
I do not Believe I shall — such a situa- 
tion as that, I should come down with- 
out the faintest hesitation or doubt to 
all my friends, those who like myself 
are what I call strong supporters of tiw 
voluntary sjrstem, and say, "We have 
done what we could, wo have not ob- 
tained the results we hoped for. We 
most do iHmt is still necessary by other 
means." [General cheers.] Now, let me 
say one word in this connection. 

I am told by Lord Derby and others 
that there is some doubt among married 
men who are now being asked to enlist 
whether they may not be called upon 
to serve, having enlisted, or promised to 
enlist, while younger and unmarried men 
are holding back and not doing their 
duty. Let them disabuse themselves of 
that idea. So far as I am concerned 
I should certainly say the obligation of 
the married man to enlist ought not to 
be enforced or binding' upon him unless 
and until — I hope by voluntary effort 
and, if not, by some otiier means — the 
unmarried men are dealt with first 
[" Hear, hear! "] 

It is not because I myself have any 
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doubt — I have far too much confidence 
in the patriotism and the public spirit of 
my fellow-countrymen to doubt for one 
inonient tiiat they are going to respond 
to that appeal — that the young men, un- 
married men with whom the promise of 
the future lies, are not going in this 
greftt emergency to shirk the tatsk and 
to leave the fortunes of their country 
and the assertion of the greatest cause 
for which we have ever fought to those 
who have given hostages to fortune. But 
I think it is only fair, just, and right 
to the House of Commons that we should 
face every contingency. 

A SMALL CABINET 

There is one other matter to which 
I must rtf er. I have spoken of finance, 

I have spoken of the provision of men, 
but I am told there is great anxiety 
in some quarters as to what is called the 
hif^ier direction of the war. We have 
a Cabinet of twenty-two members. (An 
honorable member — " twenty - one.**) 
Twenty-one at the moment, but I wish 
it were twen^-twOb [Here the right 
honorable gentleman looked across the 
table and smiled at Sir E. Carson.] But 
call it twenty-one, if you please. Some 
people seem to think that a Cabinet of 
twenty-one members is incompetent to 
conduct the affairs of a great empire in 
times of emergency like these. [" Hear, 
hear! Mr. Ktt when he carried on the 
great war against France more than 
100 years ago had, I think, a Cabinet 
of seven or nine, but the exiguity in size 
of that Cabinet did not prevent it from 
committing great blunders [laughter 
and " Hear, here ! "] and the country 
from suffering from many strokes of 
fll^fortune. For myadf I do not think 
there is any numerical specific against 
either want of foresight or want of good 
luck. That is a very mechanical way 
of looking at the matter. I do not pro- 
pose to change the size of the Cabinet, 
but of course there is a great deal to 
be said in time of war for having one, 
or it may be more— at any rate one com- 
paratively small body of men who will 
deal with the daily exigencies of the 
State. We realized that — although it 
may aeon very strange for some of our 
censors— in the first few weeks of the 



war. I do not tUnk any Prime MittHtr - 

has ever had to a greater degree than 
I have had the delegation of work, which 
in normal conditions is done by the Cabi- 
net as a whole, to committees and small- 
er bodies. I believe from first to last, 
since the beginning of the war, we have 
had something like fifty different com- 
mittees and advisory bodies, all framed 
out of the Government, sometimes with 
material aid from outside, to which spe- 
cial departments of activity brought into 
prominence or urgency by the needs of 
the war have been relegated, subject al- 
ways to ultimate Cabinet responsibility. 
^ particular, we have had since a very 
early period of the war a body fluctua- 
ting in number from time to time, and 
which has varied in name — sometimes it 
has been called a war comfeO, some- 
times a war committee, sometimes it has 
gone by other designations — a body to 
which either general questions of State 
or questions of strategy in particular 
areas and arenas have been by the eon- 
sent of the Cabinet referred. 

I have come to the conclusion, after 
now some fifteen months of experience, 
that it is desirable to maintain tliat sys- 
tem, but to limit still further the number 
of the body to whom what I may call the 
strategic conduct of the war is from time 
to time referred. I thinks and my col- 
leagues agree with me, that the commit- 
tee', or by whatever name it may be 
called, should be a body of not less than 
atme and peihaps not more than five in 
number, but with this important proviso, 
that whether it be three or five it should, 
of course, have power to summon to its 
deliberation and to its assistance the 
particular Ministers concerned, with the 
particular departments whose special 
knowledge is needed or is desirable for 
the determination of each issue as it 
arises. I think further that the relations 
between any such body and the Cabinet 
as a whole should be of an elastic kind; 
and at the same time that it should be 
understood that the Cabinet, which as a 
body has the ultimate responsibility for 
questions of policy, should be kept not 
only constantly informed of the decisions 
and actions of the committee, bat in aU 
questions which involve a change, or a 
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new di|Mitiire in pdicy, shonld be con- 
sulted before decisive action is taken. It 
is only on these lines that you can suc- 
cessfully conduct a war like this. I en- 
tirdy agree wifh ilioee wlio ny^-end I 
have had plenty of experience — ^that It il 
very undesirable that decisions which 
have to be taken very often at very short 
notiee ahoald net beeome effective rnitil 
fhey are referred to the Cabinet as a 
whole. That is perfectly true. I think a 
committee such as I have indicated ought 
to be dethed wtth ponrar to Uikt each de- 
ciaioas and to act upon them. On the 
other hand, I am very jealous of the 
maintenance of collective Cabinet respon- 
•flUlitgr* for large changes and new de- 
partoree in policy, and I believe that in 
practice it will be found perfectly possi- 
ble to work the two things together. 
That to what we propose to do. 

I hope that bef<we many days are over 
we may be able to announce to the House 
who are the members who will compose 
the committee, whatever the sise that we 
oUiinately decide upon. In conjunction 
with that, hut Rtill in connection with the 
Bobject of what is called the higher di- 
rection of the war, I attach very great 
importance first of all to a more com- 
plete and intimate co-ordination between 
(he staffs of the various allied powers — 
and we have had a very happy illnstra- 
tion of the advantage of that in our re- 
cent deliberation with General Joffre — 
and also a more intimate and regular in- 
terduuige of views by some form of com- 
bination with the staffs not only of the 
War Office and the Admiralty, but with 
those who conduct our diplomatic affairs. 
It la imposaiUe to eany on liieae things 
in watertight compartments. Yon most 
have co-ordination, contact, close, con- 
stant, practical, continuing. Those are 
the general outlines— these are the viewa 
I desire to express to the House in regard 
to our position. 

I have tried to tell the House this 
afternoon Am whole truth. I am not 
aware, I do not think, I have kept back 
anythinir known to us which ought to 
be known to the House. I have made 
no attempt to conceal anything in the 
past history of the war, its conduct, its 
failures, shortcomings if you like, and if 
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I may, I wouU say before I sit down 

one or two words with regard to my own 
personal position. When the war broke 
out I was the head of the Government. 
I take nqr share— and no one has a lar- 
ger share— of responsibility at that sn- 
preme moment in the attitude and policy 
of this oonntry. A terrible responsibility 
it is, measured by what has happened 
and by what is still to happen. Much 
of our best blood has been spilled, thou- 
sands of young lives have been cut short 
in the very promise of thdr youth; tiie 
cry goes up in ever-increasing volume 
day by day and week by week from torn 
hearts, from mutilated homes. Every 
morning there is not a home that does 
not tremble to think of what message of 
direct and personal loss may not be in 
store. And we might have stood aloof, 
spectators and not actors, in this the 
most moving tragsdy in the history of 
man. We might have stood aloof; but 
is there one even of those who are en- 
during unspeakable anguish — childless 
parents, widowed wives, desolate com- 
rades and friends — is there one who 
wishes that Great Britain had acted 
otherwise? I do not believe there is. 
Searehhig, if the House wiU allow me 
to Fay so, the utmost depths of my own 
heart and conscience, I would not unsay 
or undo that great decision. We have 
from that moment to this labored with 
the unceasing and devoted aid of my 
loyal counselors and colleagues to up- 
hold the common cause, to bring to its 
support every resource in men and 
money, prudence and courage, in unity 
and self-sacrifice that this kingdom and 
this empire can provide. That there 
have been errors and shortcomings, fail- 
ures of judgment, lack of foresight in 
the conduct and direction of our policy 
I am the first person in the United 
Kingdom to acknowledge; but that there 
has been anything of sloth, indifference, 
self-complacency, unwillingness to face 
unpalatable facts, a desire or even a 
disposition to conceal from our feUow- 
countryraen the truth I challenge any 
one to prove. I am as confident as I 
was fifteen months ago that we are 
going to carry a righteous cause to a 
triumphant issue, and I am not going to 
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shift tb« burden which has been kid 
upon me until I am satisfied that I can- 
not bear it, or that it can iae borne bet- 
tor fay <rfim. 

So Ion? M I enjoy, as I am proud 
to think and I hope I do, [** Hear, hear! "] 

the confidence of my soverei^'n, the 
House of Commons, and the country, I 
shall not surrender the task, heavy in- 
deed and beyond the power of myself, or 
any other man, but as noble and as in- 
spiring as any in history. [Cheers.] 

If there be moments, such as come to 
all of us, when we are tempted to be 
faint-hearted, let us ask ourselves yihkt 
year in our histmry has done more to 



justify our faith in the manhood and 
the womanhood of our people? It ha.s 
brought us, as we cannot at this nioment 
forget, the impwishaUe story of the last 
hours of Edith Cavell. [" Hear, hear! "] 
It has tau^^'ht the bravest man among 
us the supreme lesson of courage. Yes, 
Sir, and in this United Kingdom and 
throughout tbe Dominions of the Crown 
there are thousands of such women, and 
a year ago we did not know it. We 
have great traditions, but a nation can- 
not exist by traditions alone. Thank God 
we have living examples of all the quali- 
ties which have built up and sustained 
our empire. Let us be worthy of them, 
and endure to the end. [Loud cheers.] 



Edith CaveU 

From The London News. 
Br BDBN PHrLLPOTTS. 

" Than patriotism there are greater things 
Even so spake she, when to ner vision clear 
The prison shadows limned and Death drew near 
To hide her graciousness for ever with his wings. 

Her woman's heart, burning with brave ciesifjrn, 
Forgot the law, and when a man desired 
To play the roan, her woman's soul was fired 
To help him join again his countr3r's battle line. 

For that she died ; the hands that she had healed 

Took her rare life; the heads that she had bound 

Plotted the giving of her own death wound. 

Not womanhood could save; not womanhood could shidd. 

Her ministry is broken, and the blow 

That laid her dead on the night-hidden earth. 

Shall sound upon this present grief and dearth 

With louder thunder far tiian deep-mouthed ordnance know. 

Her woman's gentle voice above this strife 

Wakes echo from the secret, golden bell 

Called conscience, so that time to come shall tell 

How ^at most honored death helped men to nobler life. 

" Than patriotism there are greater things 

0 ye who still unwitting desolate 

Your hearts with futile passion, curse and hate, 

Harken while her last word a moment chimes and rings. 

Soul of her land, before the solemn plea 
Of human honor, stunned at this black shame, 
Pray steely reason guide and guard your aim, 
Lest brute awaken brute, to mar humanity. 
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The Defeat of Serbia 

Teutonic Forcing of the Route to Constantinople 



THE first junction of Bulgarian 
and Austro-German patrols was 
effected on Oct. 26 in the Do- 
bravoda Moontains. From the 
headquarters of the army of General 
von Gallwitz in Serbia came the an- 
nouncement of " a moment of world sig- 
nificant that tho "Orient and Occi- 
dent have been united, and on the basis 
of this firm indissoluble union a new 
and mighty vierbund comes into being, 
created by tiio victory of onr arms." 
The road from Germany through Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Bulgaria to Turkey 
lay open. 

In London it was admitted on Oct 28 

that the Gennan army which crossed the 
Danube at Orsova had joined hands with 
the Bulgarians who had invaded Serbia 
near Prabovo^ On Oct. 29 the Frendi, 
according to German dispatches, had al- 
ready landed 150,000 men, with 100 guns, 
at Saloniki, and Sir Bryan Mahon, who 
nUevod Maf elcing in tiio Boer war, waa 
leading a ?mall British army to their 
support. Following the bombardment of 
Bulgarian ports, it was reported on Oct. 
81 that a Russian army was crossing tho 
Black Sea to effect a landing in Bulgaria. 
But on that day the Serbs lost Milanovac, 
followed by the decisive battle in the 
campaign hi iriiich tho chief arsenal of 
Serbia, Kraguyevac, surrendered The 
Serbian fortress of Pirot, the key to 
Nlsh, also passed into ttio hands of the 
BulgarianSr and on Not. 6 Tsar Ferdi- 
nand's men reached the outskirts of 
Nish, which fell on Nov. 7. 

Meanwhile twelve white buffalo had 
dragged tho motor ear of Dnko Adolf 
Friedrich of Mecklenburg across the 
Timok River — the first Teuton over the 
opened route to Sofia. At the same time 
the main Bulgarian and Teutonic armies 
effected a junction at Krivivir, northwest 
of Nish. An exchange of telcfrrams be- 
tween General Jecoff, Bulgarian Com- 
mander in Chief, and Premier Radoslay- 
ott of Bulgaria upon tiio caipturo of 



Nish was reported by the Overseas News 
Agency, which quotes General Jecoff, as 
follows: 

After nerce and sansulnarjr flchttnv the 

fortress of Nfsti has t>een ponquered by our 
brave, victorious troops, and the BuK 
pan 1 fUs ham bean lioieted to ramaln 

forever. 

The Serbian army retreated beyond 
Krosevae, wbkth (Soneral von Gallwits 

entered on Nov. 9, breaking the branch 
railway line to Uzice, near the Bosnian 
frontier. Troops and a quantity of muni- 
tions and motor cars for the army of 
Field Marshal von der Goltz were landed 
at the Port of Rustchuk on the same day» 
while other convoys flying German and 
Austrian flags passed down tlie Duuhe 
bound for Bulgarian ports. 

But on Nov. 8 the Franco-British 
troops advancing to Phares formed a 
junction with tho retreating Serbian 
army, presenting an unbroken line from 
Prilep, Gradsko, and Krivolak to Doro- 
lobo on the Bulgarian frontier. The Bul- 
garian army, descending into old Serbia 
to invade Macedonia by way of Veles 
and Prilep, was defeated on Nov. 6 at 
Isvor at the entrance of the Babnna 
Pass. An attack by four rcfriments of 
Bulgarians" upon the French headquar- 
ters at Strumitza had been repulsed on 
Oct 24. Large British forces wore land- 
ing at Saloniki, so that on Nov. 10 ttio 
newspapers of Berlin reported reinforce- 
ments of the Entente allies to a total 
of 300,000. Tho Bulgarians had extended 
thdr grip on the Belgrade-Saloniki rail- 
way north and south of Nish, occupying 
Leskovac, to the south, and Alexsinac, to 
the north. Tho Aostro-Germans, also 
marching southward, had reached tho 
most difficult part of Serbia, the moun- 
tainous region, where the natives might 
offer tho stro n gest resistance. On Nov. 
12 the defile leading northward to 
Strumitza, a fortified town in Bulgaria, 
passed completely into the hands of the 
French, and French cavalry patrols had 
surrounded Voles, whidi the Bulgara 
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htid. A new British division under Gen- 
eral Sir Charjes Carmichacl Monro was 
then spreading out toward Strumitza, 
and with the approaching arrival of 
Field Matthal Earl Kitchener, dispatched 
east on a secret mission, a further de- 
velopment in the campaign affecting the 
anny at Gallipoli was expected. 

Daring the Austro-German and Bul- 
garian advance the dispatches from the 
front on Nov. 13 claimed the capture of 
64^000 Serbian prisonere, 40,000 of them 
by the Anatro-Germans. The aged King 



Poter of Serbia, his avtomobile iireakiiig 

down, took flight in a country wagon 
followed by the Crown Prince. On the 
western banic of the Movava River Hia 
S( rl i.ins made their stand, and, as re* 
portt'.l Nov. 15, had recovered the town 
of Tetovo, besides effecting the junc- 
tion with their allies to the sonOi. 

On Nov. 12 the Kaiser was repofted as 
passinjf through Orsova on his way to 
Sofia, on a visit to Tsar Ferdinand, with 
tile hitention of proceeding thence to 
Constantinople. 



The Troops at Saloniki 

By the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Member af the Britieh Cabinet Without Portfelio 

At the pittinp of thp House of Lords of Oct. l!*!.'., Karl Ix>reburn asked whctlur the 
dispatch of lro<)i»8 to Saloniki was (Icttrniiiu d upon by his Maje.sly's Oovernmtiu with the 
approval of their hlshest naval and military advist Ts; and whether his Majesty's Government 
could Kl%'« an aasurance that full proviaion had b«en made for the oommunlcation of this 
force and tor Its mippltea of men and material to the satisCsetkm of their naral and mlUiary 
advisors. Other <)tit'HtionR wore put by the Siarl of Crora«r« and the Iferquto of Lansdowne 
replied in the speech presented below. 



I LISTENED with satisfaction to the 
statements that if we on this bench 
appear sometimes to be a little re- 
luctant to give full information to your 
Lordtahip^ House onr action is not to be 

attributed to any dc.-^iro to screen our- 
selves. But my noble friend is much too 
well versed in public affairs to be igno- 
rant of tlie undoubted fact tliat there are 
moments when it is impossible in the 
public interest that questions relating to 
the conduct of a great war should be 
freely discussed in the houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

We have to think not only of the ef' 
feet of what may be said upon our ene- 
mies, but, what is not less impoftant» of 

the effect of what may be said at certain 
moments on our allies. I can assure my 
noble friend that if we have been a litUe 
slow to respond to the invitations which 
have from time to time been made to UB, 
it has been solely from the conviction 
that we could not speak as fully and 
frankly n.s we should desire for reasons 
of that kind. 
I might strengthen my argument by 



reminding the House of what happened 

not many niprhts ago in this place. We 
had a short discussion, in the course of 
which Lord Morley of Blackburn ad- 
dressed your Lordships. He, too* com- 
plained that the House was not taken 
sufficiently into our confidence, and he 
mentioned several points on which he 
personally would have been glad to have 
had information. What were those 
points? The number of the troops that 
were likely to be employed in these 
Balkan operations, the terms upon which 
we expected to obtain Russian and Ital- 
ian co-operation, and, finally, what was 
tiie prospect obteining Greek and 
Rumanian adhesion. I venture to say 
that upon every one of these point.s it 
would, particularly at that moment, have 
been absolutely out of the question to 
make a full and complete statement 
without giving to the public information 
which we had no right to give them. 
[Cheers.] 

I know Lord Cromer does not expect 

me to follow him into the question — not, 
perhaps, strictly relevant to the one on 
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tbe notice paper, but one of very great 
interest to all of us -as to the proper 
strenfiTth of an efficient Cabinet. I will 
tak» my eooragv in both hands, and I 
wiB tell him that up to this point I 
afrree with him — that personally I am 
strongly of opinion that the efficiency 
•f any body <tf that kmd is apt to vary 
inversely with iti BUMrkal strength. 
[Laughter.] 

I pass to the intcrrofnitories which 
Lord Lorebum addressed to me. He 
wishoa to elicit whether w have been 
adviaad that operations in progreia, or 
in contemplation, in the Balkans arc 
practical military operations, and vdieth- 
er "WB hava been told by onr naval 
and military experts that that is their 
opinion. There is an impression in the 
minds of some people that we civilian 
politieiana aie in tha habit not only of 
devising great atf a tegical plans and com- 
binations of onr own, but of imposing 
those plans opoa persons to whom we 
ought t» look for advieo upon nawtl and 
military f^Mmtt^ 

I aappooe BMiot of us have mdidged in 

the amusement of making plans of our 
own, but I can assure Lord Lorebum 
that certainly not in this Government, 
nor in any Govanuncnt witii which I have 
ever been connected, has it been the prac- 
tice, or would it be possible, for amateur 
strategists to impose their irfans upon 
the responaiUa professional advhmra of 
the Government of the day. 

I would add that in this Government in 
particular it is especially unlikely that 
anything of the kind slMnild havo oe- 
eurred. The present Cabinet inclodia in 
its members Ijord Kitchener, who was 
called to the office of Secretary of War 
almost by public acdaim. 

Lord Kitchener is pceoent at every 

nieetinp: of the Cabinet. He is a party to 
all its decisions, and, to my mind, it would 
be almost grotesque to suppose that he 
allows htansdf to be deflected from his 
course by the pressnre of hie civilian coU 
leagues. 

But quite apart from that, the pres- 
ent procedure of the Government by 
committees and councils is of a kind 
which gives far greater opportunities to 



the military and naval experts of assert- 
injf themselves and making their views 
known than was the case in the days 
whan I Unit ontarad pnUie life. 

There is another oonsideratioa which 
your Lordships will, perhaps. Isear in 
mind. These great problems which from 
time to time confront the Government of 
the day are, as a role, what might be 
described as mixed problems. They are 
problems into which political as well as 
naval and military considerations enter. 
It aocna to ma just aa neeamary, hnvfaig 
that in view, that the expert adviaon of 
the Government should have opportuni- 
ties of considering the political aspects 
of the case as that the civilian members 
of the Government should take into ac- 
count the naval and military side of the 
problem, in deciding whether an opera- 
tioB should bo ondartakan at aU, or 
whether one operatien is prefaraUe to 
another operation, or whether, as the 
war goes on, it is desirable to modify the 
plana originally arrived at — those are 
all questions which hava ta be considered 
not only purely from the naval and mili- 
tary point of view, but from the point of 
view of Inroad moni and politieal consid- 
erations with which they are connected. 

But I should like to enforce this fur- 
ther point, that, whatever opportunities 
you give to your naval and militaiy ad- 
visers, the ultimate responsibility for tha 
decision must rest with the Government. 
[Cheers.] I have heard that question 
discussed more than ooea in your Lord- 
ships' House, and so far as I am aware 
the view has always prevailed — and I 
think rightly prevailed^that no Gov- 
ernment can be allowed to shdter itself 
behind the advice of its military and 
naval experts. [Cheers.] 

Let me now say a word with regard 
to fho Salonild expedition. I can quite 
enter into the apprehensions which pos- 
sess the mind of Lord Lorebum. I can 
quite understand that, having before him 
onr co mmitm eots in tha western theatre 
of war, the position in which we find 
ourselves in the GallipoH Peninsula, and 
our interests in Egypt and in other pos- 
sessions of the empire, it should be to 
his mind profoundly distasteful that mat- 
ters should be complicated by our mtor^ 
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iug into mm MftangleiiMiits in a new 
tbentre of war. 

Earl Lorebum — 1 never said that or 
anything about that. I abstained from 
cxpreBBing a view, beeanse I am not in 
possession of the facts. 1 <lid not wish 
to say for a moment that this is right 
or wrong, but merely desired to know 
whether the Govenuneofc has not eolfl- 
cient military and naval opinion to Jostiiy 
it in entering into it. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne — I did not 
mishear Lord Loreburn when I thought 
faiB toM tiie Honee that he rraiembered 
how we had become involved in the en- 
tanglement in Gallipoli, and that he was 
afraid we might inadvertently find our- 
•dvee involved in a new entanglement 
of the same sort. That is the argument 
to which I wish to address myself. I 
can understand that Lord Lorebum and 
Others flhooid dislike the idea of what 
might be described as a dispersive effort 
on our part at a time when we are mak- 
ing 80 many efforts in different parts of 
the world. 

Under what circaiBMtances has this 
little British force been sent to Saloniki? 
I should like to recall the position in which, 
let ns say in the month of September, 
the central powers found themselves in 
the different theatre of war in which 
they were engaged. In the western thea- 
tre they had made no progress for a 
long time. They had, indeed, been suc- 
cessfully attacked and poshed back at 
several points. 

On the Russian front their advance, at 
first so triumphant and overwhelmhAg* 
had received a serious check, certainly at 
some points. The Italian forces were 
pressing their offensive hard, and in the 
minor and remoter theatres of war — 
Mesopotamia, for example— success was 
resting with our arms. That being the 
sitiiation, the central powers naturally 
looked about them to disoover some new 
direction in which to seek for a decision 
satisfactory to themselves, and their 
choice fell, as it obviously was likely to 
fall, upon a great attempt to make a 
push to tha sontbsast through Bulgaria, 
threatening our forces in Gallipoli, 
threatening Constantinople, and perhaps 



Egyp^f to say nothing of vaster aspira- 
tions which perhaps lay behind. 

That great project became doubly at- 
tractive to the central powers from the 
moment that, most unfortunately, Bul- 
garia threw her influence on their side. 
To such a thrust to the southeast there 
was one obstacle and one obstacle <nily. 
The key of the situation lay in the north- 
eastern corner of SerV>ia, and accordingly 
we found Serbia threatened by a formid- 
able concentration of troops on the ene- 
my frontier. 

It is impossible to think or speak of 
Serbia without a tribute to the wondrous 
gallantry with which that little country 
withstood two separate invasions, and 
has lately been struggling against a 
third. [Cheers.] She repelled the first 
two invasions by an etfort whidi, I vent- 
ure to think, will form one of the most 
glorious chapters in the history of this 
great war. [Cheers.] 

It was in these circumstances that Ser- 
bia made a direct appeal to us for help. 
I do not think Lord Loreburn will differ 
from me when I say that there is not a 
man in this country who, if there had 
been a good chance of coming to the res- 
cue of Serbia, would not have risked a 
good deal in order to help. [Cheers.] 
But it was not only SerUa who invoked 
our military co-oplaration. Greece was 
bound to Serbia by geographical propin- 
quity, by common interests obvious to all, 
and by treaty obligatiima. Moreover, it 
was only through Greek territory that 
help could possibly reach the Serbian 
people. It was only by the use of Greek 
ports that a base could be provided for 
any troops intended to take the pressure 
off Serbia. 

In these circumstances, the good-will 
of G ree c e was obviously of the first im- 
portance to us, and we had at that time 
every reason to feel assured that we had 
that good-will. 

M. Veniaeloe was still in power, and 
it was at his instance that we under- 
took to provide a force for the purpose 
of enabling Greece to fulfill her treaty 
obligations to Serbia. 

It was in compliance with that two- 
fold appeal that we sent such troops as 
were available to Salonild. It was a 
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aznall force, because only a small fbiM 
could be collected at the time. 

ThA French Government on their side 
dtopatehad the force which is now on 
spot, and 'whkh is apparently at this 
moment enjjaped with the Bulprarian. 
enemy on the eastern frontier of Serbia. 
At the same time a larger foree was pre- 
pafad for service in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, and transport was taken up for the 
purpose of conveying it to its destina- 

tUHL. 

I soggeat to sronr Lordships that these 

steps, incomplete no doubt, but taken 
with great promptitude, because prompti- 
tude was of the utmost nomentt wero 

the only proper steps which could be 
taken to relieve the position in Serbia, 

These steps were taken after full de- 
liberation and consultation on the part 
of the Cabinet with its military and 
naval advisers. But the small British 
force which we sent to Saloniki — I think 
13,000 in round numbers — was regarded 
as the p recur s or of a largor foree wUdi 
was put under orders at the same time. 

Lord Lorebum may, perhaps, desire 
me to tell him how we propose that that 
larger foro^ when it arrives, shall be 
used. My answer to that is that the use 
to which that force is to be put must 
depend on the situation which exists 
when it arrives on the acoiiOi 

The noble and learned Lord spoke of 
the new enterprise, and asked me 
whether it was a practicable military 
operation. 

I cannot answer that question, because 
the character of the new operation or en- 
terprise has not been decided, and can- 
not be dedded until wo know more of 
the situation in Southeastern Europe. 
Events have moved very rapidly, and 
are moving very rapidly in that part of 
ilio world. 

There have been two recent devdop- 
ments which profoundly affect the mili- 
tary as well as the political situation. 
The first is to be found in the cimnge 
of attitude of the Greek Government. 
"We all know that M. Venizelos resigned, 
and that Greece has arrived at the d^ 
liberate conclusion tiiat her treaty en- 
gagements with Serbia do not require 
her to come to the rescue of that coun- 



try in the present momentous crisis. 
That is one fundm^iontal change wilieh 
the situation has undergone. 

But apait irsm that, and I say it 
great regret, I am afraid we must admit 
that the progress of the campaign ia 
Northern Serbia has been such as to 
render it highly improbable that the 
Serbian Army will bo able to withstand 
for any great length of time the attack 
to which it is exposed from the Austro- 
German forces on the north, aided by the 
stab in the back which Serbia ia rseelv- 
ing at the hands of Bulgaria. 

My answer to the question of what we 
are going to do with the larger military 
fines ia tliat tim military pkas must da*^ 
pend upon the military situation. But I 
miRht add that upon lllis polBk tha AUi«b 
are all of one mind. 

Theoo mattraa have bosn dtarnnssd. 
and both the French and British. Govern* 
ments realise that when further rein- 
fcrcementa reach the Eastern Mediter* 
ranean it will bo nsi iiiMrar to take care- 
ful stock of the position. 

It will be necessary that the military 
and naval advisers of both Governments 
should consult, and sboiild endeavor to 
come to a conclusion. 

It cannot be until these consultations 
have taken place that we can be in a 
poritloB to aay that wo intend to use tiie 
British force either for this purpose or 
for that. What we shall endeavor to use 
it for will be to counter the movement 
of the central powers serosa Bnlgariat 
but the precise mode of countering that 
attack must obviously be left for further 
and very careful examination. 

Discussions are at this moment pro- 
ceeding with regard to this point, and I 
may add that the General whom we have 
just sent out to the Southeastern Medi- 
terranean—Sir Charles Monro, who, I 
think, arrives in that part of the world 
today — has been instructed to report as 
soon as possible his opinion upon all tilo 
aapects of Uie case. 

I therefore say, when Lord I-orebum 
asks me whether I can give him a gen- 
eral indication of our intentions, or 
wliether I could describe the general out- 
line of the new enterprise, I am obliged 
to tell him that I can do nothing of the 
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kind — that it a qnestton which is bein^ 
considered by thoM who have the best 
right to consider it 

For the moment it is quite impossible 
for me to add anythinff to his knowledge 
on the subject. But if he will take it 
from me, I can assure him that he need 
have no apprehension that in this matter, 
oar in any other matter of the kind, 
we are likely to be led into precipitate 
action, owing to some hurried impulse or 
some vague sentiment, or some desire to 
achieva this objeet or that. 



At every step we shall take the best 
naval and military advice obtainable, and 
that advice will have reference not only 
to what he calls the new oiterprise, but 
to all subsidiary questions in regard to 
the safeguarding of the communications 
of our forces and the supplies of men and 
material. That is all the information I 
am able to give, and I trust Lord Lore- 
bum will acquit me of any desire to avoid 
any of the points he raised from an un- 
due toidency to reticence or secreey. 
[Cheers.] 



Attitude of the C 

ALL the evening papers of Athens 
on Oct. 21, 1915, published an 
identical note, said to he an esaet 
representation of the Govemmenfis view 
in the situation. The note expresses sur- 
prise at the intervention of the powers 
in tiM rdations between Greece and Ser- 
bia, the faculty of interpretation of the 
treaty of alliance of those countries be- 
longing exclusively to the contracting 
parties, tha accord having been freely 
oondnded without the intervention or 
guarantee of a third party. 

It must not be forgotten, the note adds, 
that Greece is an independent nation 
that disposes of its fate hi full sov- 
ereignty. The note goes on to say that 
the Austro-German attack on Serbia re- 
lenses Greece at least from the obliga- 
tion of armed intervention, and that in- 
dependent of that attack it is materially 
impossible for Serbia to give Greece the 
support of 160,000 men stipulated in the 
treaty in case (rf war with Bulgaria, and 
that the Entente powers have not fur- 
nished a contingent equivalent. The note 
adds that the specialists best qualified 
consider that the Balkan expedition 
would require at least 400.000 men, and 
that under these conditions Greece would 
Tuin herself without even the consola- 
tion of saving Serbia. 

On the other hand, Greece offers all 
the service she can render in allowing 
the free passage over its territory of 
the Allied troops going to the Serbinn 
front, and in maintaining her own army 
on a war footing. 



reek Government 

The note further expresses the grati- 
tude of Greece for the offers made, 
though not yet concrete, and tiianks 
England for the offer of Cyprus. It re- 
calls the Greek sympathies for the En- 
tente and the benevolence of the neutral^ 
ity-maintained thus far. 

CABINET'S FALL 

Quite unexpectedly as a result of a de- 
bate on Nov. 3, 1915, in the Greek Cham- 
ber, a Ministerial crisis broke out, and 
the Zaimis Cabinet tendered its resigna- 
tion to King Constantino. 

The trouble started over a bill for ex- 
tra pay to army ofliccrs during mobiliza- 
tion or war. Thereupon a lively discus- 
sion ensued between General Yanakitsas, 
Minister of War, and Duties of various 
parties. 

Premier Zaimis read an answer, deny- 
ing an apology was duo from General 

Yanakitsas, and declaring that the Gov- 
ernment would consider insistence on this 
point a question of confidence. 
In the debate which followed, lasting 

until T) o'clock on the morning of Nov. 4, 
all the political chiefs participated. M. 
Venizelos made two long speeches, de- 
fending his policy and condemning the 
policy of his opponents in rejrard to the 
Balkan situation. He said he deplored 
the fact that Serbia was being left to be 
crushed by Bulgaria, G r e e c e 's hereditary 
enemy, who would not scruple later tO 
fall on Greece herself. 

VENIZELOS'S SPEECH 
Challenged by a Government Deputy 
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as fo whether he thought the King 
n 'ishcd the countri^M destmetion, M. 
Vcnizclos said: 

I should bave prefamd not to ^eng 
the ffing's nanw into the discussion, but 
since you ask mc T will say that in a 
constitutional Government the Crown 
has no place in responsibilities. Only 
foolish polittenl loaden ean think of 
hidinf? behind the Crown, whirh is irre- 
sponsible, for if they admit that in a 
parliamentary Government there can be 
raeh a thing as a Crown policy they 
are unworthy to rq^resent a free and 
sovereign jjcople. 

No, the King does not wish the coun- 
try's destroction. That is absurd. Bat 

our State is a democracy presided over 

by the Kinp, and the whole responsibility 
rests with the Cabinet. If you want 
monarchy, say so openly, and call for 
tiie necessary changes in the Gonstita^ 
tion; but your efforts will be unavailing, 
because the nation wants the Constitu- 
tion to ranain as it is. 

I admit tiiat the Grown lias a right 

to disapree with a responsible Govern- 
ment if he thinks the latter is not in 
agreement with the national will, but 
after ihe recent election nmiagreement 
is out of the question, and now the Grown 
has not the riprht to disafrree again on 
the same question. It is not a question 
of patriotism, but of constitutional lib" 
erties. 

I know that the King is a distin- 
guished General, but he is not equally 
experienced in things political. If I 
have tolerated the present Cabinet I 
have done so because of the constitu- 
tional deadlock created by the Crown's 
action and the impossibility of holding 
elections in the present state of mobili* 
zation. You are mistaking this tolera- 
tion for approval of your policy, which I 
disagree with diametrically. 

Instead of new elections you had bet- 
ter suspend the Constitution until the 
end of the war, that we may know ex- 
actly where the responsibilities lie, and 
not drag the Constitution and national 
will through the shams of empty consti- 
tutional forms. 

Finatty im <Ae eor^ Aottrs 0/ tibe mom- 



inff of Nov. 4 a vote was taken, which 
showed 147 against and 114 for the Gov- 
ernment, with three abstentions. The 
dueoluHim of the CaHnet foUmoed, 

King Constantine on Nov. 7, 1915, 
charfjed Sfeplianos Skouhudis with the 
formation of a Cabinet. The ex-Minis- 
tera retained office, M. Skouloudis tak- 
ing the portfolio of Foreign Affaire, at 
veil na affi»nning the Premiership. Soon 
aftir the Greek Chamber was dissolved 
by a royal decree, and the date for new 
eieetione wae fixed for Dec 19, 191S. 

The Frcnrh C, o r e i-nmtmlt received on 
Nov. 9, 1015, from Premier Skouloudis, 
head of the new Greek Cabinet, formal 
aeeuranee of **our neutroKtv, wUh Uto 
character of sineereBt hmcvolence tO- 
vnrd the Evfente potvcrs." The communis 
cation addressed to the Greek Minister 
in Parie, readt: 

Please givo to the President of the 

Council the most formal assurance on 
my part of our firm resolution to con- 
tinue our neutrality, with the character 
ef the sineerest benevolenoe toward the 

Entente powers. 

Please add that the new Cabinet ac- 
cepts as its own the declarations of for- 
mer Premier Zaimis r^iarding the 
friendly attitude of the Royal Govern- 
ment as to the allied troops at Saloniki. 
It is too conscious of the real interests 
of the country and of wliat it owes to 
the powers which are protecting Greece 
to swerve from this line of conduct. It 
hopes that the friendly feelings of tiiese 
powers for Greece will not for a moment 
be influenced by malicious and mislead- 
ing news purposely circulated with the 
main object of changing the good rela- 
tions that exist between the Entente and 
Greece. 

The attUude of Greece and the evi- 
dence of eontinued pressure by the Teu- 
tonie autkoritiee on the King and Cabi- 
net having caused mearked KiieasmMS in 
the allied capitals, steps were taken on 
Nov. 12, 1915, to get ctssuranres on at 
least one point that the allied troops 
weinld w>t he interned if they foU taeft 

acronf the harder from Serbia. A Roilf 
ter dispatch from Athens said: 
The British, French, and Russian Min- 
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istera today interviewed the Premier and 
demanded that Greece define the atti- 
tude she would observe in the event of 
the alUed forces seeking refuge in Greek 
territory in case of a reverse in Serbian 
Macedonia. They insisted that no dis- 



tinct ion be made between the Anglo- 
French and their Serbian allies. 

The Greek reply is not known, but in 
view of the good-will evidrat on hcfiSii 
sides the conviction prevails that a satis- 
factory solutifm will be reached. 



Bulgaria and the Germanic Powers 

Manifesto Issued by the Ministry of M. Radoslavoff 



Th/$ U*t of a mani/ette eirettfotetf 
tike Buigarian Ministry of M. Radoslavoff 
etntafns a full and frank statement of 
whff conaiderationa of pure self -interest 
dictaUd th$ BulgorioM Govermnent'e <<«- 
eisitm to eott Uo iot finally with the cen- 
tral powero and ajraliiet the QuadrupU 
Entente, 

Tho Mtording of «ome paragraph* of 
the maw^otto seeme to indicate that it 

was written anonymously. Ruspin, it 
says, is fighting for Constantinople, 
France for AlaaeO'Lorraino, Si^/land for 
commercial supremacy ov«r GormaiKif, 
and Italy, Sorbiok, and MontoMgro mHpIy 
for loot. 

Tho manifetto pointt out eeonomie and 

political reasons why Bulgaria mvst sido 
with the central powers and Turkey in- 
stead of with the Quadruple Entente, 

TODAY we see races* that are fight- 
ing, not indeed for ideals* bnt 
solely for their material inter- 
ests, it says. The more, there- 
fore, we are bound to a country in a ma- 
terial way, the greater Is that country's 
interest in our maintenance and increase, 
since thereby that one will profit who 
helps us and is tied to us by economic 
bonds. 

If, therefore, we are to change our 
previous policy for indefinite, unsafe, and 
to us even unknown advantages, that 
means the rain of oar agriealtiire and 
trade, and indeed everything that we 
have built up in thirty-six years, the 
reconstruction of our entire business as 
a people, and the sedring of new export 
markets for o«r goods. 

In thk eomiMHon, tho mamfootd eitoa 



otatUtieo of Bulgaria'a import and ex- 
port trade with tho varioua helligerent 
countHoo of the present wnr for the 
yearn 1907, 1909, and 1911, showing that 
in thooo yearo tho eentnd powers and 
Turkey enjoyed ever-increasing import 
and export trade with Bulgaria as com- 
pared with the amount of its export aiuL 
import trade with the Entente eouniriea. 

The figares diow that oar trade, our 

interests, and our economic life are in- 
separably linked with Turkey, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, says the muni- 
festOw It drives home this argument by 
pointing out the vast proportions of its 
foreipn trade that consist of live stock 
and dairy products, saying that for the 
export of this it is dependent solely upon 
Turkey, while its ocports of grain can 
go to any country in the world with equal 
advantage. It refers to the great hard- 
ships imposed on Swbia ^en Austria- 
Hungary, resenting the Serbian pro-Rus- 
sian policy, placed obstacles in the way 
of the Serbian live stock exports, and it 
adds: 

What would become of Bulgaria if 
Constantinople should become Russian 
and we should lose the Constantinople 
market? We have seen that almost our 
entire export trade in Mve stock, cheese, 
kashkawal, flour, Ac, goes to Turkey — 
that is to say, to Constantinople. If, 
now, Constantinople is conquered by Rus- 
sia, it will introduce there its autonomous 
protective staff, and will make impos- 
sible the present exports of Bulgarian 
products to Constantinople. Even as 
Bulgaria cannot now export anytidng tO 
Russia, so it will be unable to expoit 
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anythintr to the Russian Constantinople. 
There are no other export markets for 
theM. prodneta at preaent, and audi can- 
not be aaaUy found 

But if m go againat CSennany, it vroidld 

for sanitary and veterinary [sic] rea- 
sons immediately cut off the imports of 
Bulgarian ^ga and make more diflknit 
onr tobacco imports. All this would 
cause an economic crisis in Bulgaria 
auch as we have never before witnessed 
and of ^ieb vn can scaroely form a oon- 
oeption. Our live stock indnstry, aa wril 
as all mills that have been set up in 
Varna and Burgas to grind flour for 
Gonatintinople, will be ruinod. Onr 
finest and most useful industry will be 
destroyed, and the millions invested in 
them lost. The live stock industry is the 
basis <tf oar agriddtnral Ilfs. 

Th0 manifesto calls attention to the 
German loan reesntly made to Btdgaria, 

adding that after the Balkan war, ivhen, 
** humbled, but not destroyed," Bulgaria 
OBked Francs for a loan, the request was 
refused eategorieaUy, unless Btdgaria 
would recognize the Rurhnrcat Treaty 
and agree " not to carry on an independ- 
ent policy,** and to thrw eureelves eomr 
plefoly into the arms of the then TrtfUe 
Entente, which would diepoee of w ae it 
pleased. It continues: 

In those heavy days for Bulgaria Ger- 
many assisted and gave it the required loan 
wittiont any political conditiona whatso- 
evor. Every impartial Bulprar is in duty 
bound to confess that throu^^h this loan 
Germany saved us from bankruptcy, as 
wdl as from politieal snbjogation. The 
war has shown how mi|crhty Germany, 
and. even Austria-Hungary, is in an 
economic sense. If these States, tbere- 
f6re^ desire it, they bave always tiio 
power to render us valuable support. 
They have done so till now, and we have 
no reason to suppose that they will not 
support us also in tbo future. On tiio 
contrary, from the assurances in Ger- 
man newspapers and statements of Ger- 
man statesmen, we can with full confi- 
dence count upon Gennan financial hdp. 
Even as wo write these lines we are in- 
formed that Germany has again granted 
US a loan of 125,000,000 lewas ($25,000,- 



000) for the defraying of current debts, 
without any political conditions. 

Our greatest foe today is Serbia. It 
has subjugated the purely Bulgarian 
Macedonia and is administering it in a 
barbarian manner never before wit- 
nessed. For the Macedonian populace 
tbare are no laws and no human rights 
of any sort. This populace is, without 
exception, exposed to slaughter; the 
streams are red with blood; women have 
been violated, and tba male population 
suitable for military service has been 
sent into the field to die for the creation 
of a "Greater Serbia." On« notd only 
profess to be a Bulgar in Macedonia to 
be beaten to death like a dog, so great is 
the hatred of Serbia toward Bulgaria. 
After tin wars the Sorbs had grown so 
arrogant that the transit of a Bulgar 
through Serbia — ^no matter who he was — 
was absolutely dangerous to his life, be- 
cause in timt State, which, according to 
our Government organ, Narodni Prava, 
is ruled by liars, there exist no laws for 
Bulgars. If we do not more quickly de- 
liver our brothers in Macedonia fkora the 
unbearable, cruel, and bloody yoke, not a 
Bulgar will be left in this purely Bul- 
garian land. Things are, moreover, al- 
ready in such a condition Hiat Bulgaria 
cannot possibly exist next to a " Greater 
Serbia," inasmuch as the latter, which 
lays claim to our country up to the 
Jantra, will continually challenge us until 
it destroys us. 

We do not know the wording of the 
famous note which the Quadruple En- 
tente has delivered to the Bulgarian 
Government, but from what has bam 
said and written in the newi^apera, 
these facts are seen: 

1. That Russia and its allies give us 
nothing for our neutrality, but, on the 
other hand, demand that we shall take 
part in the war as soon as possible. 

2. That Bulgaria is to turn over its 
armies to the Quadruple Entente, placing 
them fully at the Entente's dispo.sal, 
leaving the Entente to command them 
and send them wherever it seems ad- 
visable. 

3. That the Bulp:arian Army must con- 
quer Constantinople and then hand it 
over to Bussia; and, 
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4. In retum for all tliis Balgaria is 

permitted to retain the territory up to 
the £nos-Midia line, and it is promiaed 
some obscure and insufficient compensa* 
tions in Macedonia, but only in ease Serlua 
ie sufficiently compensated by Austria. 

That means: give your army, so that 
we may mix it up with our wild hordes 
and aoid them out for deatrnetion on 
the various scenes of battle; and then, 
when Serbia has gro\sTi great and has 
taken South Hungary, Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, and Honegovina, and 
lias grown to a State of from fifteen 
to twenty millions Bulgaria will get a 
small bit of land. 

This shows most doarly how strong- 

ly the Quadruple Entente is allied to 
Serbia: how it is unwilling to persuade 
the latter to make concessions, and how 
it modes oar l^tinaato demands. The' 
Triple Entente is known for its noise 
and its making of alarms. It is known, 
too, that during our last negotiations 
for a loon tliey pnlilished secret notes 
and even meddled in our internal af- 
fairs merely in order to evoke disturb- 
ances in the country to win Bulgaria for 
tiie Qoadraple Entente. In this respeet 
Germany and Austria-Hungary work 
quietly and without noise, so that we 
do not know in all their details their 
Itroposals to Bulgaria; bat nevevttdess 
from those which we can read in their 
newspapers and from what well-in- 
formed persons have told us we can 
with certainty state Hiat the promises 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary to 
Bulgaria for its neutrality are, in the 
main, as follows: 

L An ef Macedonia, induding Sico* 
pie, Bitolia, Ochrida, &c. 

2. Friendly mediation between Bul- 
garia and Turkey for the purpose of 
ceding the line to Dedeagfaatdi and the 
territory west of the right bank of the 
Maritza. This agreement with Turkey 
is expected in a short time. 

Still further territorial promises have 
been made to us at the expense of Ser- 
bia by the central powers in case of our 
active military assistance. These prom- 
ises are in accordance with our demands 
for a common frontier with Austria- 
Hungary along the Danube. The pres- 



ent war has shown how alMotutely nee- 

c.= ?ary it is that we should have a direct 
and immediate connection with Hungary 
in order that we may be independent of 
a Serbia tiiat has gone crazy, (sic.) Bot 
also otl'.er parts of Old Serbia have lioen 
set forth for us in prospect. 

Here we can see clearly the Quad- 
ruple Entente, in return for dight, un- 
certain, and doubtful advantages, de- 
mands gri'eat sacrifices from us, and that 
Germany and Austria-Hungary give us 
dearly and categorically to understand 
the things they are willing to give us in 
return for incomparably sliprhtcr sacri- 
fices on our part. But the question has 
another side as wdl — wo do not believe 
in promises of any sort any more any- 
way, and still less those of the Quad- 
ruple Entente, which took up Italy as 
an ally after it had in sndi treadierous 
fashion trampled under foot its word of 
honor and broken a thirty-three-year-old 
treaty of alliance. On the contrary, we 
ha^ ftill reason to bdlsvo in a treaty 
with Germany, whidl has always ful- 
filled its treaty obligations, and is fight- 
ing the whole world merely in order to 
Uto up to its treaty obligations to the 
Anstro-Hangariaa Monardiy. * * * 

Finally, we must hold to that group 
of the powers which will win the victory 
in the present war, since only so can the 
important territorial extensions and 
further developments be insured. From 
the developments of the operations in the 
various theatres of the war, on the front 
against France and Bdgium as well as 
the fronts against Italy, Russia, and 
Serbia, one recognizes more clearly day 
by day that victory is inclining on the 
side of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
We need not linger long over the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it has become clear to 
the point of certainty for every observer 
that Russia, which has lo£t fortresses 
like "Warsaw and Tvanqforod, will soon 
be overthrown, and tl.en the turn will 
come for France, Italy, England, and 
Serbia. Germany has proved that it is so 
stronjrly organized in a military and 
material sense and can dispose of such 
enormous, superior, and inezhanstiblo 
forces as will enable It soon to overthrow 
its foes. 
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Russia's Campaign 

Lack of Saooess in the Teutonic Operations Against Kiga 

and Dvinsk 



A HIGH authority ctpresenting the 
Russian General Staff on Oct. 
. 23, 1915, authorised the follow- 
ing oOdal pnbliefttMMi in TIm 
TinMB of London: 

From May till Oetotwr the Raman Army 
haB be«n subjected to uninterrupted btowe 
A\ong a front of 7<K) miles. The Aiistro- 
Qermana applied every possible means, 
not excepting such aa are forbidden bjr 
intomaUonal treatlM, la order to looroaao 
the preesoro affatnet ua. Maesee of their 
troops were flung: against this front and 
sent to destruction regardless of losses. 
KIBtarjr history does not afford aaotliar 
aoBampla of auch preaaure. 

ZHtrbiB theee montha of oontUraooa and 
prolonged action the liiKh auallHes and 
mettle of our troojis under the dlfficultie« 
and arduous conditions of the rrtrf.it woi.t 
demonatrated afreab. Notwitbstandlng bis 
obatlaaey In fi^ttn* and hla panlataner 
In carrying out manoeuvres, tha ooomr la 
still confronted by an army which fuMy 
retains Its strencth, morale, and its ;iblllty. 
not only to offer a stanch and successful 
resistance, but to assume the offensive and 
Inflict blowa whlcb have boon demon- 
atratod by the eventa of recant daya. 
Thla affords the best proof th.it the Aua- 
tro-Germans failed to destroy, or even to 
disorganize, our army. 

Boatns that they failed In that effort 
dwins the flva montha which war* moat 
favorable to them, it would be impossible 
for them to repeat the Gallclan and Vistula 
mdolts now tlKit the succcs-ses of the 
Alllea In the weat have complicated the 
atratagleal poalUon. Tha crisis has passed 
favorably for ua. We Issued aafaly from 
the difficult position In the advanood Vla- 
tula theatre, where we were cnvelopad On 
three sides, and now stand t>ased upon tha 
centra of our empire, unexhausted by tha 
war. 

Tt Is true that there la atlli much fierce. 

and determined fifihtlnp ahead. There 
may be movements rearward, but there 
will certainly be advances also. Our army 
llvaa tn the expectati n of a s^eneral of- 
fonalva and looka with full oonfldanoa to 

the arm(e«? of its alllea. Tt will march 
boldly and cheerfully forward, conscious 
that In S50 doinc: it is dofemllng the inter- 
asta of our country and the intercats of our 
anus. Stsni Btmnria with the forces of 
nature has schooted the Russians to hard- 
sMpa and insrataMd ta tbam tha laatliioC 



to hasten to tha auoeor and relief of a 
brother tn need. Hence an appeal from 
our allies will alwa>8 find a warm re- 
sponse from the Russian Army. 

"By not adyancing,** Goneral HvBsky 

said on Nov, 15, "the enemy of Russia 
is really retreatinpr " The word.-? of the 
commander in charge of the ag^esaive 
ftnpoign againat the Aiistro-<»«nnani 
in Ronin indicate a panae in tho activ- 
ity of his foe, 

Tetrograd reported on Oct. 30 that the 
Aoatro-Gennana were evaenating the 
South Russian Province of Volhynia, and 
that they had fallen back at Riga under 
heavy Rwisian attacks. Opening a 
eounteroCfenaiye west of Dvinsk. in Vol- 
hynia, in Galicia, and in Rukowina. the 
Russians uu Nov. 4 claimed a victory 
on the Stripa River involving the cap- 
tore of 5,000 priaoners. 

A new movement, while continuing 
against both winga of the hostile forces, 
was begun on Nov. 10 by the Ruatiana 
directed at the German centre. On the 
12th the Germans admitted the with- 
drawal of their troops from ground west 
of Riga, and Fotrograd reported eon- 
tinned Bucceas in Volhynia. While the 
Austro-Germana wore falling back from 
the Dvina, a Raaaian outflanking move- 
ment in the Riga region proceeded 
within striking distance of the Tukum- 
Mitau railway, which connected the Ger- 
man fighting front with the fortress of 
Windau, and the Germaaa were yield- 
ing before Dvinsk aa a result of the 
Russian offensive near Lake Sventon. 
In the south General Ivanof f reported 
that hii ropoated thraata had dnring tho 
past five weeks brought him nearly 
130,000 prisoners. 

London reported on Nov. 15 advices 
to the effeet that tho RnaaiaiiB "havo 
definitely repelled Field Marshal von 
Hindenhurg's drive toward Riga and 
Dvinsk and along the Dvina River, and 
hmw themaehm takm tha otfenslvo.'' 
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The perfection of modern weapons of offense — more particularly the machine 
«nin— has necessitated a return to the immemorial tactics of siege or fortress war- 
fare adapted to the open fiield. " For some time," wrote the British Eyewitness, 
in a recent dissertation on underground warfare, " the character of the artillery 
fire has been such as to force both combatants, even for some distance behind the 
firing line to burrow into the earth in order to obtain shelter and to conceal their 
work as far as possible. . . . This has been carried on to such an extent that 
behind the front line trenches are perfect labyrinths of burrows of various types. 
The principal feature of the battlefield, therefore, as has often been pointed out, 
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on the Western Front 
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. ^ 
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proAi'mity of fhe en^/ni ' 



is the absence of any signs of human beines." To modernize such elaborate schemes 
of defense has become quite an art, and an important part of modern warfare. 
Elaborate galleries are driven for long distances and at depths which in places 
reach 50 or 60 feet below the surface. They are roofed and paneled with logs 
and beams* and from these branch off the tunnels ending in mme chambers con- 
taining the explosives which devastate the enemy's point of vantage. The artist's 
pictorial model, partly in section, is designed to give a comprehensive idea of these 
underground operations. 

(Drawing by O. F. llorrcU, © V. 8. A., Oraphic-LeaUe Service.) 
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France and Catholicism 



By the Catholic Committee of French Propaganda 

Over the .sitriiatur«» " A Mi5.«iimai y," in Th*« (.Icrnian War and Cathollciain. I'lihlished 
by tlio Ciitliolii- Committf- nf Krcii' li I'r<ipaKanda under the tlircction of Mli. Alfi< .i 
BaudrtUart, rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, is discussed what ia termed " The 
Catholic R61« cf France in the World." The following extracts emptauiie the InportaBce 
of the oontrlhution. 



THE author of the following pages 
does not intend— even in these 
days when war is raging every- 
where — to wape war against any- 
body. Being a Frenchman, be cherishes 
for France tbe feeling of a true citizen 
and earnest patriot. But as be lived for 
many years far from his country's fron- 
tiers, associating with men of " every 
language and tribe," be knows tliat no 
land has a monopoly of what is good 
and ri^ht, and ho trusts that his mind is 
liberal enough to render what is due to 

each. 

We may love our native country with- 
out hating that of other people. It is in 
such a disposition of mind that I pur- 
pose, in a few pages, very sineere if 

not altogether complete, to remind those 
wlio are ready to forget it of the part 
France has played in the world as a 
Catholic nation. 

In the formidable conflict which has 
threatened for a long time, and has now 
broken out under the pretense of an in- 
cident seized upon as a favorable op- 
portunity, the Catholics of several neu- 
tral nations have taken their stand; and 
it appears that many of them, influenced 
by an active, methodical, skillful, and 
sinpularly bold propajranda, manifest in 
regard to France feelings which prove 
that their knowledge of our country is 
act accurate. 

Alas! the chief reason of their attitude 
is not hard to discover; the anti-religious 
policy adopted by the Government these 
last years has brought us into discredit 
before the whole world! 

And after the disastrous surprise of 
1870, after the unfortunate treaty of 
Frankfint and its consequences, this has 
been a new victory won by Bismarck, 
more humiliating for us than the others, 
beeaoae it has been accepted by part of 



the nation and by those who govern it. 
Having experienced that religious strife 

in a country is an inexhaustible source 
of dissensions and weakness, Bismarck 
conceived the infernal idea, when he had 
put .an end to the Kultorkampf in (Ser* 
many, to pass it over to France. He 

succeeded only too well. 

And it is after inoculating us with 
this vims whidi has poisoned and di»> 
fij^ured us that Germany points us out 
to the Catholics of Italy, Spain, and 
other places, saying: " Look at these 
atheists, these degenerate meni What 
frood can be expected from them by the 
Holy Church ? As to ourselves, it is 
another thing 1 ♦ • ♦ Gott mit uns! 

In a similar way, "tiM modem Baby- 
lon " — so Paris is called — is represented 
as the sink of all vices. The truth is 
that this very Babylon is chiefly known 
and frequented as such by foreign clients 
to whom she has been jruilty of giving 
too willing a welcome in the past. But 
what a difference between this legendary 
Paris and the real one! 

This unpleasant reputation is kept up 
by the foreign press with a wonderful 
persistency and uniformity. 

When readinpT the Gennan, Engfiah, 
Italian, and Spanish papers one cannot 
help being surprised at the tone of the 
correspondence sent over from Paris; 
nothing is mentioned but stories of the 
theatres, fashions, scandals, trifling 
news, entertainments, futilities, small in- 
cidents ridiculously exaggerated or gen- 
oalised; social, political, ^nancial, lit- 
erary, artistic scandals; all that may 
serve to take away from us esteem and 
consideration by picturing us as a people 
falling into decay. Of the rest, no men- 
tion is made. The only excuse for those 
reporters is that their own morality does 
not allow them to rise above this level. 
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For a long time the German press has 
shown itself particularly brUliant in this 
way of relating history! On the whole, 
the Kulturkampf has met with Iwfetor 
BnecMS tium is generally believed. Iti aim 
was to nationalize German Catholicism 
by enticing it away from Rome and turn- 
ing it into a docile instmnent for the 
VM of tiM Empmr and the empire. TIm 
means were unsuccessful; but in some 
measure the result was obtained. Let 
the German Catliolies be patriots; it Ib 
their right and duty; no one could think 
of blaming them for it. But what may 
cause some surprise is that they should 
hK99 so easiljr ooRMnted for tiwir ami 
part to throw themsdres into thai sort 
of delirium germanicum which appears 
to have taken hold of the whole nation. 
In thrir eyw Praneo, " that poor PraneOf* 
is an atheistic country utterly lost, oat 
of which Christian life has almost en- 
tirely gone, and to which Germany so 
nBgiBB% M weU organiisd, ao strong 
oo^t to be substituted by wamaut of a 
vigorous and methodical propaganda, at 
the same time national and Catholic. In 
otiMT Winds* Genaan GbthoIidsB walks 
hand in hand with German 'mftrtftHw ii 
It has also its Weltpolitik! 

Well, no! France does not deserve tha 
rapulslkin wUdi iM givan her. 

Certainly she does not deny her faults, 
sins, weaknesses, divisions, aberrations, 
for hypocrisy, at least, is not in her 
nature I But who will dare throw the 
first stone at her in Bonpa or ooi at 
Europe? • • ♦ 

We will not insist further! 

Jost now ska ia going throogh a ssvwa 
ordeal, the ordeal of war; our young men 
face it gallantly, and the German Army 
does not find them as degenerate as they 
had boon represented to ba. 

As soon as the cannon's powerful voice 
was heard at the frontier TUnion sa- 



cree " ("the sacred union**)' was con- 
cluded; the official label our country 
bore in the eyes of the world was torn, 
and banaafh an artifleial France ap- 
paiaatly in decay appeared another 
France, partly hidden before, but which 
represented the real country much bet- 
ter. An of a snddoi the old raoa turned 
around and revealed to the surprised 
world what lay concealed in the depths 
of her children's baptized souls; gener* 
osity, disinterestedness, valor, kindness, 
joined to a cool and cahn determination 
of which nobody suspected them of being 
capable. Joan of Arc most have recog- 
nised her kindred! 

A tremendoos bfflow has swept away 
the froth lyinp- on the surface. The hi»- 
tory of France is full of such strange re- 
bomds. Many m tine tha nation has 
.seemed lest; the next moment it ^ang 
up as by a miracle, to beg^in a new period 
of life and greatness. Such were the 
terribia crises of tha nhMteentii eentoxy, 
the English invasion, tto Hundred Years* 
War, the religious wars, the Revolution 
and its consequences, the results of 
which aro stiU fett. So aMny rdigidas 
crises, so many national crfsss; so wtmof 
XOStorations of France, so many restora- 
tions of Catholicism. The present period, 
wMeh has sesn all the principles that 
society rests upon qasstioned, seems 
to have reached its tsm; another has 
already begun. 

A laaetion was preparing in lha minds, 
visible then to an atteativs observer; 
since the war it has become evident. 
Maurice Barres has remarked that with 
ns rovolntioiiary chivahy Is nnitod to 
Christian chivalry. 

The German oppression has riveted 
one to the other, after the for^ 
ysara of hnmiUation which ihs had 
forced npoR ns. Tha mincla wiB not 
cease. 
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By J. SUM Nichokon 

Dr. Nlrholson Is Trofospor of I'olltlcal Economy In the ITnlverslty of Edinburgh. The 
BUbJoined article, distinguishing between the priiuipks of niitlmial sympathy and national 
Interest, forms the first chapter of Professor Nicholson s pamphlet headed "The Neutrality 

o( the Unit«d Statca in fUlaUon to the British and German Bmpiree." and publiahed by 
liarmillan. 



THE distinction between national 
interests and national sympathies 
is always of vital importance in 
Uilaneing tin iasaes of peace and 
war.- Tet the distinction is very com- 
monly ignored. The attacks made on the 
President of the United States on ac- 
eoimt of his patianee are largely doe to 
the failure to grasp this distinction. 

The President, on the other hand, 
owing partly to his lifelong academic 
training, has pnrhaps been indined to 
emphasize the distinction oversharply. 
He has persistently refrained from ex- 
pressing in an official form the national 
sympathies because he did not wish to 
prejudice the national interests. With 
repard to the belligerent countries he has 
assumed the attitude of the impartial 
spectator. His mind is fnll of political 
science, theoretical and applied. Of the 
theory and the history of political science 
Woodrow Wilsop knows more than all the 
other rulers of the world put together, if 
their learninf: could be tested in the old 
Chinese examination boxes by the most 
searching of Celestial examiners. Mr. 
Wilson's best-known book, "The State, 
Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics," is a standard university text- 
book in all English-speaking countries. 
For five and twenty years (1885-1910) 
he was engraved in academic work, beinp: 
in succession first Professor of Political 
Economy, then of Jtirisprudence and 
Political Science, and finally Principal of 
his old university. Against this aca- 
demic life he has to set two years as 
Gomnor of New Jersey, (1911-13.) 

This life-long immersion in the aca- 
demic treatment of politics considered as 
a preparation for the head of the great- 
est neutral State in the worldwide war 
was likdy to be productive of one very 



great merit and one very grave defect. 
Tlie vary great merit is infinite patience 
in looking at a ease on all sides. Of Mr. 
Wilson's patienra and impartiality as an 
examiner there can be no question. He 
himself is so reasonable and impartial 
that he wants to make all the people in 
the United States eqoaUy openminded 
and patient. 

The people of the United States are a 
susceptible people, but no nation need take 
offense at bdng oompared to Christian 
in " The Pilgrim's Progress." The best 
of nations wants to get rid of its burden, 
and to find in some way eternal glory. 
The horror of this war is opprendve. 
Surely a great nation can do something 
to put a stop to it. The nation wants to 
run like Christian to get rid of its bur- 
den. In his journey Christian came to 
the House of the Interpreter, where he 
was told he would be shown many excel* 
lent things. Here is one: 

T saw moreover In my Dream, that the 

IiUcrpreter took him by thr hand, Mini ha^l 
him into a little room; where sat two little 
children, each one In his Chair: The name 
of the eldest waa Faeeton, and of the other 
Patience : Paaeton seemed to be much dis- 
content, but Patience was very quiet. 
Then Christian aslted. What i.s the reason 
of the discontent of Passion? The Inter- 
preter answered. The Gtovernour of them 
would have htm stay for his best thinsa 

till the beginning of next year; but he 
will have all now; but Patience is willing 
to wait. 

This is the parable that the Interpreter 
of the White House tells his people in 
their progress to a better world : Patience 
not Passion must be their modsL 

But academic training is liable to be- 
get not only the very great merit of 

patience, but the very prave demerit of 
indecision. The devastation of Belgium 
raised hi the United States an oatborst 
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of moral indignation whkh seemed to be 
the natanl forerunner of intervention, 

or at least indignant official protest. But 
the President sat still in his judicial 
seat. lie was content with saying that 
judgment was deferred. People began to 
ask: How long will you abuse our 
patience, Mr. President? Will you never 
move? If the German professors were 
as mad as March hares their own Pro- 
fessorial Pre.^ident seemed to the more 
restless ones as slow as an old tortoise. 
11 ex-President Roosevelt did not use this 
similitude about his successor it was onl7 
lieeause he did not think of it. 

These strictures on Mr. Wilson's 
patience arose from the failure to grasp 
the distinction between national interests 
and national sympathies. 

Mr. Wilson is clearly of opinion that 
the first duty of the President is to inter- 
pret tlie interest of his own country; and 
that it is only a secondary duty to voice 
the sympathies of the nation or of him- 
self with the moral conduct or political 
aims of the belligerents eiccept so far as 
American interests arc concerned. Ap- 
parently he supposed that the expression 
of sympathies might safely be left to the 
press and the irresptmsible "who's 
whos " who write to the papers. Not 
that he was indifferent to the national 
sympathies or indifferent to the suffer- 
ings caused by the war. Not that he 
thought that on no occasion should the 
President express any moral judgment 
on tiie conduct of the war, as tiie sequel 
plainly showed. But in plain English 
he thought, " least said soonest mended," 
especially having regard to the compo- 
site diaraeter of ^ United States 
population and thslr divergent sympa- 
thies. 

This apparent want of firmness and 
decision in upholding intomstional law 
was, in ftet, eapaUe of qnite a different 
interpretation. By making a sharp dis- 
tinction between interests and sympa- 
thies the President would be able to act 
with so much more vigor in case any 
real interest were involved, as again the 
sequel showed. 

What, then, is the nature and bearing 
of tills distinefeioii between Interests and 
qriBp*tiiissT 



That the distinction is very real is seen 
at ones from the difference in the mere 
words in which the interests and the 
sympathies find utterance. The langfuage 
of interests is the language of diplomacy, 
which always means a good deal more 
than it says, and leaves a good deal to be 
inferred. Here is an example: 

"Whtn we sajr In that dispatch we aie 
*• satuned " that thow eondltiona will be 

oli.'i'-rxrd, is it n<>l obvious lh.it we use a 
lang(i:iKe of courtesy which is alw.iys most 
betominKly employed between Independent 
powers? Who does not know that in diplo* 
matle correspondence under the aoavlty 

of expression Is tinplird an "or** WhlCh 
Imports another alr. r n uive?* 

The silent diplomatic "or" is more 
effective than reams of rhetoric 

British diplomacy has always excelled 
in this suavity, as is frankly acknowl- 
edged by its enemies. Says Mr. von 
Mach:t 

The British state papers are always wen 
written • • • they are written not only 
for the benefit of the recipient, but also 
for thf world at large. If Gcrm.jny and 
Austria wovild follow this example they 
would meet less opposition In foreign 
countrlee. It is not so much what they 
do as the way tber do it that offends 
people. 

Bismarck was the exception that 
proves the rule. His successors in the 
art of the new diplomacy have not done 
well. The present Chancellor spoiled all 
by his famous " scrap of paper " and his 
public statement that the violation of 
Belgian territory by Germany was 
** against the roles of Internationa] law.** 

Compared with the official expression 
of interests by the older diplomacy, the 
unofficial expression of sympathies is as 
thnnder unto silence. Could there be any 
stronger contrast than between the offi- 
cial notes of the United States on the 
Lusitania and the unofficial Isinguage of 
the prenT Mr. Wilson has followed the 
old tradition of suavity. In the second 
Lusitania note (June 10) there is a de- 
lightful example of the silent diplomatie 
** or." After •* very earnestly, very sol- 
emnly" imiewing the le pr e se ntations of 

•Canning: SpeMh on NegoUatlone ndattire 
te Spain. April. 1823. 
. tWkat ^aeraMuiy Wants, p. 75. Boston. 
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the note of Hay 16, the aeeond note con- 
cludes : 

The GoTerninent of the United States 
does not understand the Imperial German 
Oovemment to quMtion these risbts. It 
understands ft also to accept as estab- 
lished bryorul qtiostlon the prlno!p|p that 
the lives of noiicombatantii cannot law- 
fully be put In Jeopardy hy the capture or 

destruction of an unresisting merchant- 
man, and to reeosnlse tb« obllcatlon to 

take sufficient precaution to ascertain 
whether a suspfcted merchantman is of 
fact of a ix llii-i ri lit nationality, or is of 
tect carrying contraband under a neutral 
flee. 

What if Germany does qatBtioii tliese 
rights? Perhaps Mr. Bryan rightly 
divined it meant war. 

When we look beneath the surface to 
the ideal the wwds stand for we observe 

that, while national interests are limited 
by practical possibilities, the range of 
national sympathies is unbounded so long 
as the f reiKlom of the press is maintained. 
The first duty of the head of a responsi- 
ble Government is to consider how far 
national aspirations are capable of real- 
isation. It is true that he must consider 
not only the present interest but the 
future; but the future which he considers 
must still be -within the range of the 
practical, and not in the shifting cloud- 
land of the ideal. The ancient Persians 
used to teach their boys to shoot strongly 
by aiming at the sun, but the statesman 
who is always aiming at the sun is likely 
to have his eyes dasiled for less exalted 
targets. 

Witii tiM eocponent of national sympa- 
thies it ia otiberwise. It may be his first 
duty to arouse the national conscience 
regardless of practicality, and not only 
to lay stress on the oimunon yirtnea and 
sensibilities but on the finer commands 
of chivalry and honor. But it is one 
thing to enforce a high standard at home 
by purifying or exalting public opinion 
and quite another to try to enforce the 
same standard by force of arms or the 
threat thereof in the rest of the world or 
in some particular independent State. 
Whether we like it or not, knight er- 
rantry as a policy for nations, if it ever 
existed, has passed away. The religion of 
humanity is not strong enongb to breed 
Crusaders. In the issues of peace and 
war, every nation looks to its own inter- 



ests as interpreted 1^ its responsible or 

recognized Government. 

The attitude of the other neutral na- 
tions (apart from the United States) re- 
veals this distinetion between intensts 
and sympathies in the most marked 
mannei. Who would have supposed, hav- 
ing regard to the history and the sympa- 
thies of Greece, tbat she would not at 
once have rushed to support England 
against Turkey? Who would have sup- 
posed that month after month Italy could 
have refrained from joining England in 
the war asrainst Austria? The ssrmpa- 
thies of Holland were stirred to the 
depths by the forced incursion of thou- 
sands of refugees from Bdgium; ^ 
must have known that the architect,s of 
Greater Germany always classed Bel- 
gium and Holland together, and yet Hol- 
land clung to her neutrality. The list of 
illustrations need not be further ex- 
tended. We know from the testimony of 
the Germans that they know that the 
sympathies of the wbole world are 
against them. They cannot understand 
it. In some cases they are even ymnOTd 
at the want of sympathy with ihtir cause 
and their enltore. They admit the want 
of s3mipathieR, but they hope for a coun- 
terpoise in interests. At the worst they 
suppose tiiat the fears of the lesser 
neutrals will paralyze action. That Is 
the logic of their frightfulness. 

The people of the United Kingdom who 
are inclined to think that British policy 
is tiie exception to the rule and is always 
and pre-eminently disinterested should 
recall their own history and the many 
occasions even in recent years in which 
British moral indignation has not been 
followed by military intervention; and in 
which it has been recognized that official 
protests not backed by the real threat of 
war are often worse than useless. The 
end of last July revealed Sir Edward 
Grey as one of the strongest statesmen 
of history. Yet how many times had 
that same strong man declined to meddle 
with the affairs of other nations in spite 
of moral indignation and apparent diplo- 
matic opportunity? 

The artide in The Times of March 8, 
which ersated so much indignation 
among tiioee who like to think that 
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BrMili foreign policy is solely dictated 

by altruistic chivalry, was very near the 
truth "which often thought mm ne'er 
■0 ill expressed **i 

We keep oar word (said The Tfmed] 

when we have given It, but we do not ^rive 
it without solid, practical reasons, and we 
do not set up to be International Don 
Qolzotca, ready at all times to redress the 
VMiiga that do vs no hurt. • • • We 

r ofWt a d to OVr hl-^torlcal policy of the 

balance of power, uiui wc n^vertcd to it 
for the reasons for which mir forefatht rs 
adopted it. They were not either for them 
or OS reasons of sentiment Tbey were 
Mtf-racardlnK and even selfish reasons. 
• • • When we subsidized every State 
In Germany ami i)t :u tic.illy In all Kuropo 
in the vreat war. we did not lavish our 
CoM fftna love of German or Austrian 
UbMUr or out of Sheer altruism. No : we 
Invested It for our own safety and our 
own advori'iiKi'. arnT on the whole our 
commitments were rewarded by an ade- 
anato ratnm. 

lAtera aeripta manet. What The Times 
has said, perhaps tinder the spell of too 
much reading of the wisdom of Bismarck, 
has bean said before in the langvege of 
the older diplomacy by all our strongest 
statesmen since Engrland was a nation 
and not the name of part of an island. 

In 1848 Lord Pnlmefston eondnded a 
speech on the Poliah qoestkm wHh these 
words: 

If I might be allowed to exprcpg in one 
sentence the principle which I tliirik ought 

to guide an fiSnclish Minister, I would 
adopt the expression of canning, and say 
that with every British Minister the Inter- 
ests of England ought to be the shibboleth 
of his policy. 

Taken without its context this opinion 
may well seem to be one of unscrupulous 
idflshneee, and soeh also appeared to be 
tto nvgument of The Times. The article 
was published at a time when British 
public opinion happened to be on the crest 
of n wnTB of altmlsm; not tiio cheap 
sltmlsBl of words, but the costly altru- 
ism of spending blood and treasure for 
the benefit, as it seemed, of other na- 
tions. The Times said the ri|^ thing 



at the wrongr time. The troth it was 

eoneerned to preach out of season was 
apparently in direct opposition to facts; 
we were fighting (so we all believed) for 
Bdgimn and for Enrope; iJiie time at 
any rate we thooght the stamp on the 
gold \.as of more worth than the gold 
itself — St. George and the Dragon was 
a fitting symbol of England emshmg 
Gomany. The Times told the truth, but 
in such a way and at such a time that it 
had the semblance of an untruth. For 
onee the writer had forgotten his Dante; 
" Always to that truth that has an air 
of falsehood a man should close his lips 
if possible, for thuugh he be blameless 
he incurs reproach.** 

But it will be asked. If The Times is 
right, what becomes of our championship 
of small nations? What of our wrath 
over the "scrap of paper"? Have we 
really got down to ineonvertible notes 
not only in our currency but in our 
policy? Is the redemption to be sus- 
pended so long as it suits onr itttoraslsT 

By no means, but erverythhig tarns on 

the interpretation of our own interests 

and our own advantage. 

Our most real interest is not to be 
mensnied In terras of money or in tin 
magnitude of foreign trade. Our most 
real interest is to maintain those prin- 
ciples and ideas on which the British 
Empire has been built up; of sndi a«s 
liberty, hnmaal^, snd fiddity to agtea- 
ments. 

And to anticipate the moral of the 
argument, so it is with the United States. 
If the United States should be f eceed to 

go to war with Germany, it will be to 
lose the money but to save the soul of 
the nation. 

Germany thooght England wonld not 

go to war because war is so expensive; 
and in spite of the rude awakeninp in 
that case the same false reasoning is ap- 
plied to tho United States. 
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Official American Reports and a Gennan Official Defense 

Walter Htnea Page, the American Ambassador in London, on Oct. IR, 1015, trans- 
mitted to the BrltisA Secretary of State for Foretgn Affairs papers from the American 

location at Bni!<.iel<<. Belgium, containlne: a " rriMirt upon the case of Miss Edith Cav^, 
a British subject, who wag recently executed at that cjipltal." The telegram of Minister 
Brand Wliiilock, luid tin- rt'pottM |>re|>i>r«»<l by llu^h Gibson, S«><rotury t>f tht Anx-ii- 
can LeKHtion in Brussels, and Muitre de l<eval. Legal Counselor of the Legation, appear 
below, followed by a statement by Dr. Alfred P. M. Zlnunermann. Gennan Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affaire, defendlns tbis aormaa oseeutlon of a woman. 



MISS CAVELL'S DEATH 

BroBsels, Oct. 12, 1915. 
TELEGRAM 
American Ambassador. T.ONDON. 

Your letter Sept. 23 and my replies 
Oct. 9 and 11. Miss Cavell sentenced 
yesterday and emented at 2 o'doek tiiis 
morning despite our best efforts con- 
tinued until the last moment. Full re- 
port follows by mail. WHITLOCK, 
Auerieaa Minister. 

MR. GIBSONS REPORT 

Brussels, Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir: Upon learning early yesterday 
morning through unofficial sources that 
«]» triid of Miss Ediih Cavdl had basn 
finished on Saturday afternoon, and that 
the prosecuting attorney (Kriegs- 
gerichtsrat) had asked for a sentence of 
death against her, telephonic Inqairy was 
immediately made at the Politische Abtei- 
lung as to the facts. It was stated that 
no sentence had as yet been pronounced 
and that there would probaUy be delay 
of a day or two before a decision was 
reached. Mr. Conrad gave positive as- 
snranees fliat tito legation would be 
folly informed as to developments in this 
case. Despite these assurances, we made 
repeated inquiries in the course of the 
day, the last one being at 6:20 P. M., 
Belgian time. Mr. Conrad then stated 
that sentence had 'not yet been pro- 
nounced and specifically renewed his 
prevknts assunmoes that he would not 
fall to Inf om vs as soon as then was 
any news. 

At 8:30 it was learned from an out- 
side soniee tliat sentence had been 
passed in the course of the afternoon, 
(iMfore tho last conversation with Mr. 



Conrad,) and that the execution would 
take place during the night. In con- 
formity with your instructions I went 
(accompanied by Mr. de Leval) to look 
for tiie Spanish Minister and found him 
dining at the home of Baron Lambert. 
I explained the circumstances to bis 
Excellency and asked that (as you were 
in and iraaUe to go yourself) he go with 
us to see Baron v<m der Lancken and 
support as strongly as possible the plea 
which I was to make in your name that 
execution of the death penalty should be 
deferred until the Governor could con- 
sider your appeal for clemency. 

We took with us a note addressed to 
Baron von der Laneken and a plea for 
clemency (requete en grace) addressed 
to the Governor General, (Inclosures 1 
and 2 attached to this report,) the Span- 
ish Minister willingly agreed to accom- 
pany us, and we went together to the 
Politische Abteilung. 

Baron von der Lancken and all the 
members of his staff were alraent for 
the evening. We sent a messenger to 
ask that he return at once to see us in 
regard to a matter of utmost urgency. 
A little aftor 10 o'clock he arrived, fol- 
lowed shortly after by Count Harrach 
and Herr von Falkenhausen, members of 
his staff. The circumstances of the case 
were explained to him and your note pre- 
sented, and he read it aloud in our pres- 
ence. He expressed disbelief in the re- 
port that sentence had actually been 
passed, and manifested some surprise 
that we should pive credence to any re- 
port not emanating from official sources. 
He was quite insistmt on knowing tiw 
exact source of our information, but this 
I did not feel at liberty to communiealo 
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to liini* Bsnrn ▼on der L«nekra stated 
tfMt it wu qnita improbable that sen- 
tence had been pronounced, that, even if 
80, it would not be executed within so 
■hort a timo, and tiiat in any event it 
would be quke impossible to take any 
action before morning. It was, of course, 
pointed out to him that if the facts were 
as wo bdievod them to bo action would 
l»e useless miless taken at once. We 
ureed him to ascertain the facts imme- 
diately, and this, after some hesitancy, 
bo agreed to do. He telepboned to the 
presiding Judge of the court-martial, and 
returned in a short time to say that the 
facts were as we had represented them 
and that it was intended to earry ovt 
tiio sentence before morninpr. We then 
presented as earnestly as possible your 
plea for delay. So far as I am able to 
jadgo, wo n^toctod to present no phase 
of the matter which mipht have had any 
effect, emphasizing the horror of execut- 
ing a woman, no matter what her offense, 
pointing out that the death sentence had 
heretofore been imposed only for actual 
cases of espionage and that Miss Cavell 
was not oven aeemwd 1»y the German an- 
thorities of anything so serious. I fur- 
ther called attention to the failure to 
comply with Mr. Conrad's promise to in- 
form the legation of the Mntonoe. I 
nxged tbat» inasmuch as the ottonsos 
charj^ agrainst Miss Cavell were lonp: 
since accomplished and that as she had 
boon for some weeks in prison, a delay in 
carrying out the sentence could entail no 
danger to the German cause. I even 
went so far as to point out the fearful 
effect of a tnramaiy oxoeotion of this 
sort upon public opinion, both here and 
abroad, and, although I had no authority 
for doing so, called attention to the pos* 
sibility that it night bring about re- 
prisals. 

The Spanish Minister forcibly support- 
ed all our representations and made an 
earnest plea for demeney. 

Baron von der Lancken stated that the 
Military Governor was the supreme au- 
thority (Gerichtsherr) in matters of this 
sort; tiiat appeal tnm bio deeision conld 
be carried only to the Emperor, thp Gov- 
ernor General having no authority to in- 
tenrene in such cases. He added that un- 
der Hio provisions of Gorman martial 



law the Mflitory Governor bad discre- 
tionary powers to accept or to rsfoao ac- 

ceptance of an appeal for clemency. 
After some discussion he agreed to call 
the Military Governor on tlio tdephono 
and learn whether he had already rati- 
fied the sentence and whether t^ere was 
any chance for clemency. Ue returned 
in about a half hour and stated tiiat he 
had been to confer personally with the 
Military Governor, who said that he had 
acted in the case of Miss Cavell only 
after naturo ddiboration; that tiie cir- 
cumstances in her case were of such a 
character that he considered the inflic- 
tion of the death penalty imperative, and 
tihat in view vi the eireninotanees of this 
case he must dedino to accept your plea 
for clemency or any reproooitation in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Baron von der Lancken then asked me 
to take back tiio note wliidi I had pre- 
sented to him. To this T demurred, point- 
ing out that it was not a " requete en 
grrace " but merely a note to him trans- 
mitting a communication to the Governor, 
which was itself to be considered as the 
** requete en grace." I pointed out that 
this was expressly stated in your note to 
him, and tried to prevail upon him to 

keep it; he was very insistent, however, 
and I finally reached the conclusion that 
inasmuch as he had read it aloud te us 
and we knew that he was aware of its 
contents, there was nothing to be gained 
by refusing to accept the note, and ac- 
cordingly took it back. 

Even after Baron von der Landcen's 
very positive and definite statement that 
there was no hope, and that, under the 
circumstances, " even the Emperor him- 
Bslf could not intervene,'' we continued 
to appeal to every sentiment to seeuro 
delay, and the Spanish Minister even led 
Baron von der Lancken aside in order to 
say very f ordbly a numlier of tldngs 
which he would have felt hesitancy in 
sayinp: in the presence of the younjrer 
officers and of Mr. de Level, a Belgian 
subject. 

His Exeelleney talked very earnestly 
with Baron von der Lancken for about a 
quarter of an hour. During this time Mr. 
de Level and I presented to tiio ymmger 
officers every argument we could think 
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of. I nminded them of our imtirinif 

efforts on behalf of German subjects at 
the outbreak of the war and during the 
siege of Antwerp. I pointed out that 
while our services had been rendered 
gladly and without any thought of fut- 
ure favors, they should certainly entitle 
you to some consideration for the only 
request of this sort y<m had made since 
the beginning of the war. Unfortunately 
our efforts were unavailing. We perse- 
vered until It was only too clear that 
there was no h<^ of securing any consid- 
eration for the case. 

We left the Politische Abteilung short- 
ly after midnight, and I immediately re- 
turned to tiie legatioo to report to yon. 

(Signed.) HUGH GIBSON. 

M. DE LEVAL'S REPORT 

October 12, 1915. 

Sir: As soon as the legation received 
an intimation that Miss Cavell was ar- 
rested, your letter of Aug. 81, of 
which copy is herewith annexed, num- 
bered 1, was sent to Baron von der 
Lancken. The German authorities were 
by that letter requested, inter alia, to 
allow me to see Miss Cavell, so as to 
have all necessary steps taken for her 
defense. No reply being received, the 
legation, on Sept 10, reminded tiie Gtit' 
* man authorities of yOQT lettw. 

The German reply, sent on Sept. 12, 
was that I would not be allowed to see 
Miss Cavell, but that Mr. Braun, lawyer 
at the Brussels court, was defending 
her and was already seeing the German 
authorities about the case. 

I immediately asked Mr. Braun to come 
to see me at tiie l^tation, which he did 
a few days later. He informed me that 
personal friends of Miss Cavell had asked 
him to defend her before the German 
court, that he agreed to do so, hut that, 
owinp' to some unforeseen circumstances, 
he was prevented from pleading before 
that court, adding that he had asked Mr. 
Kirsdien, a member of the Brussels bar 
and hi.s friend, to take up the case and 
plead for Miss Cavell, and that Mr. 
Kirschen liad agreed to do so. 

I therefore at once pot myself in com- 
munication with Mr. Kirsdicn, who told 
me that Miss Cavell was prosecuted lor 



having helped soldiers to eroM tim fron- 
tier. I asked him whether he had seen 
Miss Cavell, and whether she had made 
any statement to him, and to my sur- 
prise found that the lawyers defending 
prisoners before the German military 
court were not allowed to see their clients 
before the trial, and were not shovm any 
document of the prooecution. This, Mr. 
Kirschen said, was in accordance with 
the German military rules. He added 
that the hearing of the trial of such 
cases was carried out very carefully, and 
that, in his opinion, althoucrh it was not 
possible to see the client before the trial, 
in fact the trial itself developed so care- 
fully and so slowly that ft was gonorally 
possible to have a fair knowledge of all 
the facts and to present a good defense 
for the prisoner. This would specially be 
the ease for Miss Cavell, because the trial 
would be rather long, as she was prose- 
cuted with thirty-four other prisoners. 

I informed Mr. Kirschen of my inten- 
tion to be present at the trial so as to 
watch the case. He immediately dis- 
suaded me from taking such attitude, 
which he said would cause a great preju- 
dice to the prisoner, hscause the German 
Judges would resent it and feel it almost 
as an affront if I was appearing to exer- 
cise a kind of supervision on the trial. 
He thought that if the Germans would 
admit my presence, which was very 
doubtful, it would in any case cause 
prejudice to Miss Cavell. 

Mr. Kirschen assured me over and over 
again that the military court of Brus- 
sels was always perfectly fair and that 
there was not the slightest danger of any 
miscarriage of justice. He promised that 
he would keep me posted on all the de- 
velopments which the case would tako 
and would report to me the exact charges 
that were brought against Miss Cavell 
and the facts concerning her that would 
be disclo.sed at the trial, so as to allow 
me to judge by myself about the merits 
of the case. He insisted that of course 
he would do all that was humanly possi- 
ble to defend Miss Cavell to the best of 
his ability. 

Three days before the trial took place 
Mr. Kirschen wrote me a few lines, say- 
ing tliat the trial would be on the next 
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Thursday, the 7th of October. The legft- 
thaa at eneeaeat him, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, a letter (copy No. 2) confirming in 
writing, in the name of the legation, the 
arrangement that had beea made between 
Um and me. Thia letter w» delivered 
to Mr. KizadMu bf • maaMngar of tha 
legation. 

The trial took two days, ending Friday, 
ttiaSth. 

On Saturday I was informed by an 
outsider that the trial had taken place, 
but that no judgment would be reached 
till a few days latar. 

Beeeivliig no report fnmi Mr. Kirschen, 
I tried to find him but failed. 1 then 
sent him a note on Sunday, asking him 
to send his report to the legation or call 
thaxa on Monday morning at 8;80. At 
tiia flame time I obtained from some other 
person present at the trial some infor- 
mation about what had occurred, and the 
loUowiiig faeto me diaelMed to mo: 

m— Cavell was prosecuted for having 
helped English and French soldiers, as 
well as Belgian young men, to cross the 
frontier and to go over to England. Sho 
had emitted by signing a statement be- 
fore the day of the trial, and by public 
acknowledgment in court, in the pres- 
ence of an tba other priflonara and Ilia 
lawyora, timt aha was guilty of the 
charges brought against her, and she 
had acknowledged not only that she had 
helped these soldiers to croea the fron- 
tier, but also that some of them had 
thanked her in writing when arriving in 
England. This last admission made her 
case so much the more serioafl, beeanaa 
if it only had been proved against bar 
that she had helped the soldiers to trav- 
erse the Dutch frontier, and no proof was 
produced that those soldiara bad readied 
s country at war with Crermany, she 
could only have been sentenced for an 
attempt to commit the " crime " and not 
for the ** crima " being duly acoompUahad. 
As the ease atood, tba aanteDoa fixad by 
the German military law was a sentence 
of death. Paragraph 68 of the German 
MiliUry Code saya: 
wm fee sentenced to death for treason aasr 

person who. with the Intention of helping 
the hostile power or of causing harm to 
tke Oermaa or allied troops, is cullty of 



one of the crimes of Paragraph 90 of the 

Qermao Fcn.il Code. 

The case referred to in above said Par- 
agraph 90 consiatB in: 

* * * conducting soldiers to tlie enemy 

• • • (vis. : " Dem Feinde Blanaachaften 
sttfUirt.") 

The penalties above set forth apply, 

according to Paragraph 160 of the Ger- 
man Code, in case of war, to foreigners 
as well as to Germans. 

In her oral statement before the court 
Miss Cavcll diaeloaed almost all the facts 
of the whole prosecution. She was ques- 
tioned in German, an interpreter trans- 
lating all the qnttstiona in French, with 
which language Miss Cavell was well 
acquainted. She spoke without trem- 
bling and showed a clear mind. Often 
aha added aoma greater precision to her 
previoas depositions. 

When she was asked why she helped 
these soldiers to go to England she re- 
plied that aha thought that if she had 
not done ao they would have been shot 
by the Germans, and that therefore she 
thought she only did her duty to her 
country in saving thalr lives. 

The Military Public Prosaeator said 
that argument might be good for Eng- 
lish soldiers, but did not apply to Bel- 
gian young men whom she induced to 
citMM tiia frontiar and iffho would have 
been perfectly free to remain in the 
country without danger to their lives. 

Mr. Kirschen made a very good plea 
for Misa Cavall, using all argtimenta tiiat 
could bo brougfat in bar fkvor baforo tho 
court. 

The Military Public Prosecutor, how- 
ever, aakad the court to pass a death 
sentence <m Miss Cavell and eight other 
prisoners among the thirty-five. The 
court did not seem to agree, and the 
judgraont waa postponed. The person in- 
forming me said he thought that the 
court would not go to the extreme limit. 

Anyhow, after I had found out these 
facts, (viz., Sunday evening,) I called at 
the Political Division of the German Gov- 
ernment in Belgium, and asked whether, 
now that the trial had token place, per- 
mission would be granted to ma to see 
Miss CaveU ia jail, as surely there mw 
no longer any object in rafosing thia par- 
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mission. Hie Gerana (rffidalp Mr. Con- 
rad, said he would make the necessary in- 
quiry at the court and let me know 
later on. 

I also aslced him that pennission be 
granted to Mr. Gahan, the English der- 

gyman, to see Miss Cavell. 

At the same time we prepared at the 
legation, to be ready for every eventual!- 
ty, a petition for pardnn, .uMrcpscd to 
the Governor General in Belgium, and a 
transmitting note addressed to Baron 
von der Laneken. 

Monday morning at 11 I called up 
Mr. Conrad on the telephone from the 
legation (as I had already done pre- 
viously on several occasions when mak- 
ing inquiries about the case) asking 
what the military court had decided about 
Mr. Gahan and myself seeing Miss Cavell. 
He replied that Mr. Gahan could not see 
her, but that she could tee any of the 
three Protestant clergymen attached to 
the prison; and that I could not see her 
till the judgment was pronounced and 
signed, but that this would probably only 
take place in a day or two. I asked the 
German official to inform the legation 
immediately after the passing of said 
judgment, so that I might see Hiss Cavell 
at once, thinking, of course, that the 
legation might, according to your inten- 
tions, take immediate steps for Miss 
Cavell's pardon if the judgment real^ 
was a sentence of death. 

Very surprised to still receive no news 
from Mr. Kirschen, I then called at his 
house at 12;80 and was informed that he 
would not be there till about the end of 
the afternoon. I then called at 12:10 at 
the house of another lawyer interested in 
the ease of a fellow-prisonert and found 
that he also was out. In the afternoon, 
however, the latter lawyer called at my 
house, saying that in the morning he had 
heard from the German Kommandantur 



that judgment would be passed only the 

next morning, viz., Tuesday morning. He 
said he feared that the court would be 
very severe for all the prisoners. 

Shortiy after this lawyer left me, and 
whOe I was preparing a note about the 
case, at 8 P. M. I was privately and re- 
liably informed that the judgment had 
been ddivered at 5 o'elodc in the after- 
noon; that Miss Cavell had been sen- 
tenced to death, and that she would be 
shot at 2 o'clock the next morning. I 
told my informer that I was octremely 
surprised at this, because the legation 
had received no information yet, neither 
from the German authorities nor from 
Mr. Kirschen, but that the matter was too 
serious to run the smallest chance, "nd 
that therefore I would proceed immedi- 
ately to the legation to confer with your 
Exeelleaey and tak« all possible steps to 
save MisaCavaU's life. 

According to your Excellency's deci- 
sion, Mr. Gibson and myself went, with 
the Spanish Minister, to see Baron von 
der Lanckcn, and the report of our inter* 
view and of our efforts to save Miss 
Cavell is driven to you by Mr. Gibson. 

This morning Mr. Gahan, the English 
clergyman, called to see me and told me 
that he had seen Miss Cavell in her cell 
yesterday night at 10 o'clock, that he 
had given her the holy communion and 
had found her admirably strong and 
calm. I asked Mr. Gahan whether she 
had made any remarks about anything 
concerning the legal side of her case and 
whether the confession which she made 
before the trial and in court was, in his 
opinion, perfectly free and sincere. Mr. 
Cahan says that she told him she per- 
f ectiy well knew what she had done, that 
according to the law of course she was 
guilty and had admitted her guilt, but 
that she was happy to die for her coun- 
try. (Signed) G. de LEVAL. 



[On the <qiposite page appears the German official defense 
of Miss Caveirs execution] 
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By Dr. Alfred F, M. Zimmermann 
Geratan Under Secretaru fcr ForeigH Affmr$ 

Moved by foreign denunciations of the execution of Mls^i Edith Cavell. «ut of 
which he said Germany's enemiea were makiny capital. Dr. Alfred F. M. ZlnuiHnmaiui, 
Under Secretary for Fbretffa Attalra. on Oct. 24, 191fi, made the authorised rtatement 
to the itaff correapondent of Tn Nbw Torx Tihbs in Berlin : 



IT was a pity that Miss Cavell had to 
be tneatedl, bat it wm naeesMury. 
She waa Jndgwi justly. We hope it 
will not be neeenwry to hm any inoze 

executions. 

I see from the English and American 
pxess that the shooting of an Enirlish- 
woman and the condemnation of several 
other women in Brussels for treason has 
caused a sensation, and capital against 
\M8 is being made out of the fact. It is 
undoubtedly a terrible thing that the 
vroman has been executed; but con- 
sider ^fiiat would happen to a State* 
particularly in war, if it left crimes 
aimed at the safety of its armies to go 
unpunished because committed by wo- 
men. No criminal eo^ in the world — 
least of all the laws of war — makes such 
a distinction; and the feminine sex has 
but one preference, according to legal 
usages, namely, that women in a deli- 
cate condition may not be executed. 
Otherwise man and woman are equal 
before the law, and only the degree of 
goilt makes a difference in tiie sentence 
for the crime and its consequences. 

I have before me the court's verdict 
in the Cavell case, and can assure you 
that it was gone into witii the utmost 
thoroughness, and wa.s investigated and 
cleared up to the smallest details. The 
result was so convincing, and the cir- 
cumstances were so clear, tiiat no war 
court in the world could have given 
any other verdict, for it was not con- 
cerned with a single emotional deed of 
one person, bat a well>thought<»at plot, 
with many far-reachinpr ramifications, 
which for nine months succeeded in 
doing valuable service to our enemies 
to the great detriment of our armies. 
Countless Belgian, French, and English 
soldiers are again fighting in the ranks 
of' the Allies who owe their escape to 



the activities of the band now found 
guilty, whose head was the Cavell wo- 
man. Only the utmost sternness could 
do away with such activities under the 
very nose of our authorities, and a Gov- 
ernment which in such case does not 
resort to the sternest measures sins 
against its most elementary duties to- 
ward the safety of its own army. 

AH those convicted were tiioroughly 
aware of the nature of their acts. The 
court particularly weighed this point 
with care, letting off several of the ac- 
cused because they were in doubt as to 
whether they knew that their actions 
were punishable. Those condemned 
knew what they were doing, for nu- 
merous pablie proclamations had pointed 
out the fact that aiding enemies' armies 
was punishable with death. 

I know that the motives of the con- 
demned were not base; that they acted 
from patriotism; but in war one must 
be prepared to seal one's patriotism with 
blood whether one faces the enemy in 
battle or otherwise in the interest of 
one's caiipc does deeds which justly bring 
after them the death penalty. Among 
our Russian prisoners are several young 
girls who fought against us in soldiers' 
uniforms. Had one of these girls fallen 
no one would have accused us of bar- 
barity against women. Why now, when 
another woman has met tiie death to 
which she knowingly exposed hersdff as 
did her comrades in battle? 

There are moments in the life of 
nations where consideration for the ex- 
istence of the individual is a crime 
against all. Such a moment was here. 
It was necessary once for all to put an 
end to the activity of our enemies, re- 
gardless of their motives; therefore the 
death penalty was executed so as to 
frighten off all those who» counting on 
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preferential treatment for their eex, take 
part in undertakings punishable by death. 

Were special consideration shown to 
women we should open the door wide to 
•neh activities on the part of women, 
who are often more c!ever in such mat- 
ters than the cleverest male spy. The 
man who is in a position of responsibil- 
ity moat do that* hot, nneoncemed about 
the world's judgment, he must often fol- 
low the difficult path of duty. 

If, despite these considerations, it is 
now being diseveeed whether mercy 
shall be shown the rest of those con- 
victed, and if the life which they have 
forfeited under recognized law is given 
baek to them, yon can deduce from liiat 
how earnestly we are striving to bring 
our feelings of humanity in accord with 
the commandments of stem duty. If 
Um others are pardoned it wiU be at the 
expense of the security of our nrmies, 
for it is to be feared Uiat new attempts 



win be made to harm va when it to be- 
lieved that offenders will go unpunished 
or suffer only a mild penalty. Only 
pity for the guilty can lead to such par- • 
dona; they will not be an admission 
that tho aaspendad aentenee waa too 

stern. 

Dr. Zimmermann said in conclusion 
that then wa» nee a word o/ truth in 
the report that the aoldiert at first re- 
fusrd to shoot Mtsfi Cavell, and then 
aimed so badly that an officer was forc^ 
to give th« eoHp de grace. He ettUed: 

The weakness of our enemies' argu- 
ments is proved by the fact that they do 
not attempt to combat the justice of the 
aentenee Init try to infloenee poblie opin* 
ion against us by false reports of the exe- 
cution. The official report before me 
shows that it was carried out according 
to the pioieribed forma, and that death 

resulted instantly from the first voUoy, 
aa certified by the physician present. 



The Case of Edith Cavell 

By James M. Beck 

Late Assistant Attorney Oentr.il of the United States and author of " In the Supreme 
Court of Ctvlliiatton : " Tlie Dual Alliance vs. the Triple Entente." (which appeared In Cuusmt 
Bwiear MMunn In January, MIS.) Mr. Beek'a faoae aa analrst of the Imms of this war 
ia International. We present below his conciusioos recardlnr the csse from an article 

originally appearing In Thk Nbw Yokk Timui. 



WILL the Aneriean people or the 
people of any nation hesitate to 
accept the clear, positive, and 
dreomstantial statements of MiniB- 
ter Whitlock, Secretary Gibson, and 
Counselor de Leval, at least two of 
whom are wholly disinterested in the 
matter, aa against the sdf-aiailpatory, 
general, and anonymous denials of a 
"semi-official" press bureau, especially 
when it is recalled that, from Uie begin- 
ning of the great war, tim Gonaan For- 
eign Office, witil whom mUitary honor is 
supposed to be almost a religion, has 
stooped to the most sliamef ul and bare- 
faced mendaeityT 

When the world recalls how Au.strian 
Ambassadors in Paris, London, and 
Petrc^ad made the moat emphatkc 8tate< 



ments that the f orthcommg ultimatum to 
Serbia would be " pacific and concilia- 
tory,^' and assured the Russian Ambas- 
sador that he could liieref ore safely leave 
Vienna on his vacation on the very eve 
of the ultimatum, and when the Ger- 
man Ambassadors in the same capitals 
gave the moat solemn and onequlvocal 
airanncoa that 

" the German Government had no know!- 
edge of the text of the American note be- 
fore it was handed In and had not exer- 

ciiieJ any Influence on Its contents." 

and later admitted, when the lie had 
served its purpose by lulling the world 
into a sense of false seenrity, that it had 

been fully consulted by its ally before 
the ultimatum was prepared and had 
given it a carte Uanche to proceed. 
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wlwn iStam notable examples of Pras- 

sian Machiavellism are recalled, little at- 
tention will be piven to these futile at- 
tempts to wash from the shield of 
GeniMii lunuMr the Uood of Edifh GavelL 

One can to some extent vndentand the 

Berserker fury which caused a von Bis- 
sing to say in effect to this pentle-faced 
English nurse, " You are in our way. 
Yon menaee oar security. Ton most die, 
as countless thousands have already died, 
to secure the results of our seizure of 
Belgium but can we understand or in 
any nay palliate tiie attempt to hide the 
stains of blood on that prison floor of 
Brussels with a cobweb of self-evident 
falsehoods? 

These stains can never be washed out 
to the eye of imagination. 

" Let none these marks efface, 
Fmr they appeal firom tyraanjr to Ood.** 

la. the last interview between our 
representative and Baron von der Lanck- 
en, which took place a few hours before 
the execution^ our representative re- 
minded these Prussian officials 

**of our tinth lrifr efforts on behnlf of Oer- 
rnan subjects at the outbreak of the war 
iinrl during the sioge of Antwerp. I point- 
ed out that, wblle our services had been 
Sladljr rendered and withoat any ttionsbt 
of future favors, they should certninly en- 
title you to some conBideratlon for the 
only request of this sort you ithe Amprl- 
can Minister] had made since the begin- 
nlna of the war." 

Even our Minister's appeal to grati- 
tude and to one of the most ordinary and 
natural courtesies of diplomatic life 
pvoved unavailing* mmI at midnight the 
Seeretazy of the American Lsgation and 
the Spanish Minister, who was acting; 
with him, left in despair. At 2 o'clock 
that mornfaig Miss CSavell was secretly 
executed. 

Even the ordinary courtesy accorded 
to the vilest criminal, of being permit- 
ted before dying to have a dOTgyman 
of her own selection, was denied her 
until a few hours before her death, for 
the legal counselor of the American 
Legation on Oct. 10 applied in liehalf 
of this country for permission for an 
English clergyman to see Miss Cavell, 
and this, too, was refused, as her jailers 
pref «md to asrign her tiie prison diap- 
plains as wen as her oonnsd. Even the 



final appeal of our Minister for tiie snr- ' 

render of her mutilated body was denied, 
on the p: round that only the Minister of 
War in Berlin could grant it. 

Apart from the brutality of the whole 
incident there is one circumstance that 
makes it of peculiar interest to the 
American people and which gives to it 
the character of rank ingratitude. Our 
representative, as above stated, did ad- 
vise the German officials that a little de- 
lay was asked by our Legation as a slight 
reftim /or the imnmerable aeU of kind' 
nest which our LegaHoH had done /or 
Germnn nnldirra and xnttmtd prisoners 
in the earlier days of ths war before the 
German mvosum had ewept over tike 
kmd. The diarge of ingratitude may 
rest soundly upon far greater and brofd* 
er grounds. 

This great nation had contributed in 
money and merchandise a sura estimated 

at many millions for the relief of the 
people in Belgium. In so doing it did to 
the German Nation an inestimable serv- 
ice, for when Germany conquered Bel- 
gium the duty and burden rested upon it 
to support its population to the extent 
that it might become necessary. The 
burden of supporting SfiOOfiOO civilians 
was no light one, especially as there ex- 
isted in Germany a scarcity of food. As 
bread tickets were then being issued in 
Germany to its people, the supplies would 
have been substantially less if a portion 
of its food products had been required 
for tiie dviUan population of Belgium, 
for obviously the German Nation could 
not permit a people, whom it had so 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, to starve 
to death. Every dollar that was raised 
in America for the Belgian people^ 
therefore, operated to relieve Germany 
from a heavy burden. 

Moreover, when the war broke out, 
Germany needed some friendly natlom to 

take over the care ofnts nationals in the 
hostile countries, ■ and in England, 
France, Belgium, and Russia the inter* 
eats ei German citiaens were assumed 

by the American Government as a cour- 
tesy to Germany, and no one can ques- 
tion how faithfully in the last fourteen 
months Page in London, Sharp in Paris, 
and Whitloek in Bmssds have labored to 
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•]|«fviato the invvitable vattvting to CS«r* 

man prisoners or interned civilians. 

In view of these services, it surely 
was not much for the American Minister 
to Mk that a littla dtHaj shovld b« ^rant- 
ad to a woman whose error, if any, had 
arisen from impulses of humanity and 
from considerationa of patriotism. To 
spare her life a little longer eoold not 
have done the German cause any possi- 
ble harm, for she was in their custody 
and beyond the power of rendering any 
help to her compatriots. To condemn 
any human being, even if he were the 
vilest criminal, at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon and eaceeoto him at 2 A. M. waa 
an act of barbarism for which no possi- 
ble condemnation is adequate. 

Under these circumstances, it would be 
incredible, if the facts were not beyond 
dispute, that the request of the United 
States for a little delay was not only 
brutally refused, but that our Legation 
ioaa dsliderotelir mMed and deeehtd 
until th9 death Btntenct had hemi Iiip 

flirted. 

This makes the fate of Miss Cavell our 
affoir as mneh as that of the Lnsitanla. 
And yet we have the already familiar 

semi-official assurance from Washing- 
ton that while our officials " unofficially 
deplore the act, officially they can do 
nothing." Concurrently we are told in 
the President's Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion that we should be thankful because 
we have " been able to assert our righto 
and the rights of mankind," and that 
this " has been a year of special blessing 



for OS," for, so the pradamatiott addSt 
" we have proqpered while other na^ona 

were at war." 

I venture to say in all reverence that 
the God of nations will be better pleased 

on the coming Thanksgiving Day — which 
also should be one of penitence and hu- 
miliation — if we do a little more ta fact 
as well as in words to safeguard the 
rights of humanity. Our initial blunder 
was in turning away the Belgian Com- 
missioners, when they first presented 
the wrongs of their crucified nation, with 
icy phrases as to a mysterious day of 
reckoning in the indefinite future. An 
act of Justice now win be worth a thou- 
sand fMnre "accountings" after the 
long agony of the world is over. " Now 
is the accepted time, this the day of 
salvation." 

Let our nation bcgiii with the ca.te 
of Edith Cavell, and demand of Ger- 
many the dismissal of the officers who 
flmttedt deceived, aad mocked the reprc' 
sentoeive ef the United Statee, That 
concerns our honor as a nation. 

And you, women of America! Will 
you not honor the memory of this martyr 
of your sex, who for all time will I;e 
mourned as was the noblest Greek maid- 
en, Antigone, who also gave her life that 
her brother might have the rites of sep- 
ulture? Will you not carry on in her 
name and for her memory those sacred 
ministrations of mercy which were her 
lifeworkf 

Make her cauee—4ke coniee of mercy 

~-ywT won! 



Gemmn-Americans Against Wilson 

In ite iufu/e of Oct. 26, 1915, Tub Nbw Yonc TtifBS reported from fForvea- 

ter, Mass. : 

A convention described as representing forty-six organizations of German- 
Americans, with a membership of 20,000 in this State, todav adopted a resolution 
" firmly opposing " the re-election of President Wilson. The meeting was called 
by John Albreeht Wala, Professor of German Literature at Harvard University 

and State Chairman of the German National Alliance. The purpose was said to 
be largely to induce Americans of German descent to take a more active interest 
In political affairs, and no permanent orf^ani/.ation was attempted. Announce- 
ment had been made previously that the gathering probably would indorse one of 
the candidates for Governor at the State election next month, but it was decided 
not to take such a step. The resolution, which was adopted after considerable 
debate, follows: " Resolved, That we, American citizens, assembled at Worcester, 
do not desire as an organization to indorse any candidate for Governor, Imt we 
believe in the desirability of unitedly discussing the question of the Gubernatorial 
candidates. We are, however, firmly opposM to Uie re*elaettoa of WoodiOW 
Wilson as President of the United States." 
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By Albert Busbnell Hart 

Froftnor of Gwwnment tn Hwrvard Cfnfverttty 

A vigorioua declaration of Intention to cbampion tbe integrity of eeubliahed neutral lights 
** MaSnrt tiM tawleai ctmduet of bellfgeronts " to contained In the note of Oct. 21, 1915. which 

the United States has addressed to Great Britain as a t i ;:|»on8e to the sfviTal <<imniiiiini< a- 
tlons of that nation concerning: the American protest against Itritlsh Intorfeience with Ameri- 
can trade with Europe. Im iili ntally tjoiin- is si-rvid that the United States doi-a not 
reoognlae as legal the British blockade of European porta. Tbe note to Great Britain, which, 
because of Its great length, was sent to London tor special tneesenger. was mado pubilo the 
State Department on Nov. 7. With It are pertinent pnpora, Includlnp a cnpy of Instructions 
to American naval otficera In the civil war, and a " statement repurdinK vtHsels detained by 
nrltlsh authorities," 8iKne<l by Kobcri I.ansitiK, S< < rctary of Slate, who in the nan>c of his 
Government serves notice on Great Britain that the United States " cannot submit to the 
cnrtsllmoint of Its neutral rights " by the British Orders la Council and priae court rales. 
The British measures. It to asserted, " are admittedly retaliatory and therefore illegal, in 
conception and in natinre." Below appears a statement of the chief pointa Involved, taken 
fnan an artJcla 1^ Pntfessor Hart which appeared Id Thb Nbw Tosk Tuts* of Nov. 14, lOlS. 



THE Germans have complained that, 
while the State Department has 
been very diarp in f oilowinc np 
their delinquencies, it has not 
found time to deal with similar difficulties 
with Great Britian. The dispatch of Oct. 
21 deeeribed iteelf as a formal reply to 
British " notes of Jan. 7, Feb. 10, June 22, 
July 23. July 31, (2,) Aug. 13, and to a 
note verbale of the British Embaaay of 
Aug. 6 it is therefore safe to say that 
this is not exactly a frenzied and im- 
pulsive appeal, based upon imperfect in- 
formation. Tha State Department Is 
nothing if it is not deliberate; and delib- 
eration has made it possible to bring to- 
gether a formidable array of principles, 
precedents, and eases. 

The official reason for delay is that the 
United States had hoped that his Majes- 
ty's Government would be a good boy 
and would keep Us written promises to 
reduce the delays and inconveniences in 
the treatment of American ships and 
cargoes. Naturally, in the ten months 
since the first dispatch on this general 
sabjoet, tiisre has been time for a lot of 
new cases to accumulate. From that 
point of view the note would have been 
strontar if tte dep ar tmmt had waited 
rix weeks or six months longer. Still it 
would be most unfair to twit the de- 
partment with delay if, now that the 
di^tch has appesMd, it eovered in a 
Tigoroos and statesmanlike manner all 



the solvable difficulties relating to our 
neutral trade. 

Notwithstanding the rapid transit ef 

Intelligence, of diplomatic infonnatlon 
and of the orders of shipowners, the 
note calls attention to an exasperating 
delay in handling American yessels, and 
other vessels with Amefkan cargoes on 
board, which have been overhauled by 
British cruisers. In the old days of sail- 
ing diips it was not easy nor eomnum 
for the captor to brinf? his captures into 
port himself. He put a prize crew on, 
with orders to take the vessel to a spec- 
ified port where a prise court could 
sit upon the capture. The capturing 
ship had every interest in saving the 
capture because otherwise there would be 
no prise on it; and ttie dsstniction <tf a 
prize on the frrounds that it could not be 
brought into court was rare. Most of 
the captures of American ships and 
cargoes by the British have been osar a 
British port, particularly that vast mart 
of world traffic, Kirkwall in the Orkney 
Islands. Whoever heard of Kirkwall 
before? Why Kirkwall? Because the 
English have virtually barred the Strait 
of Dover and compelled shipping bound 
for North Sea ports to go around the 
North of Scotland, and there has pock- 
eted American and other vessels. The 
tables show a great number of vessels 
whldi woira thus obliged to lie np from a 
day to a wed^ or in some catos several 
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months. This is vexatious; and the 
United Stetes is quite r|f ht in file con- 
tention that it is also iflflgal and un- 
friendly to compel veaaels to interrupt 
their yovages and to submit to inquisi- 
torial MurdiM of their cargow Tlie griev- 
ance is a real one and is aprprravated by 
the fact that it is a return in another 
form to practices of ^nliidi flw United 
States complained nearly a year ago, and 
which the British Government promised 
to discontinue. 

No part of the dispatch will provoke 
more British comment than the flat- 
footed assertion that the British prize 
courts are not judicial tribunals, making 
decisions solely on the general principles 
tut international law, bat a branch of the 

British military Kyptrm; yet no part of 
the dispatch is sounder or more needed. 
The United States of America had ex- 
perience of the impartiality of British 
prize courts a century ago, when, in 1805, 
the British Judges began to reverse their 
own previous decisions because their 
Government had changed its policy with 
regard to neutral trade. International 
law tiad not changed, the conditions had 
not dianged, but something new had to 
be contrived to make it impleasant for 
Napoleon. 

Another part of the dispatch deals 
with the stoppage of cargoes, bound 
from the aeatral United Stetes to neutral 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, 
such cargoes not being made up of mu- 
nitions of war or other genuine contra- 
band. This Interference was hardly 
made in the worst days of the British 
Orders in Council and French Decrees, 
in the period just before the War of 
1812. The British Government thus con- 
Ktitutes itself the distributer of Ameri- 
can trade, deciding for us what foreign 
countries liave enough oil or cotton or 
manufaetores. The British trade ex- 
perts watch the barometer of interna- 
tional commerce in every European neu- 
tral country; and when the trade rises 
above wliat the English think normal 
they take it i^on themselves to eat off 
a part. 

As Secretary Lansing forcibly shows, 
this polky amoante to m blodcads of 
neotral porta, iriiieh is contrary to all 



principles of international law and com- 
mon sense. In many ways the Scandina- 
vian countries and Holland are now 
treated by Great Britain as though they 
were at war. On the other side there 
are some earioas twista by which British 
shipments are made to such neutral 
powers, running the risk of their being 
re-ttcported to Germany, while similar 
American ezporte are stopped. 

The dispatch clearly and definitely 
commits the United States to the con- 
viction that the interference with Amer- 
ican trade, whidi the British have some- 
times called a blockade, is not a real 
blockade, even apainst the German coast, 
and is therefore in no way binding upon 
the United States. The dispatch Is on 
that point perfectly clear; this country 
will henceforth protest every case of 
capture under the so-called blockade. 

The logical foandathm for fliat policy 
Is that tha United States as a neatral 
recognizes war where there is war and 
not where it does not exist. We have 
never denied the right to post a fleet off 
the German coast and to capture vessels 
attempting to enter or leave the German 
ports, whether those vessels be German 
or nentraL We have not recognized the 
right of the British to post ships in the 
Strait of Dover and the passages north 
of Scotland and assert that they are 
thereby blockading tiie German coast 
Those water passages are avenues to 
other countries besides Germany. There 
is no more right to block them to our 
shining than tiiere would be to pot a 
fleet ten miles off of New York Harbor, 
call it a blockade of the German coast, 
and capture American vessels cleared for 
Germany. No matter what the pressare 
upon the British Nation, they must con- 
fine their hostilities to the hostile and not 
extend them to the neutral. Otherwise 
any two powers that choae to go to war 
could compel all the rest of the world to 
suspend their commerce while these two 
chose to remain at war. 

Ob the other hand, tiie British have a 
right to seixe cargoes of contraband 
wherever found on the higrh seas, whether 
bound to a belligerent port or bound to 
a neatral port whence tiiey are likely to 
reach the belligerents. The United 
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Stetcs Govftnmmt claimed that riirht 
during our civil war and has never had 

the least disposition to deny it in the 
present worldwide war. Why should 
this risht Di eaptmre be legal anywhere 
on the high seas, while captures for the 
reason of blockade are good only when a 
vessel is bound for a particular stretch 
<ii coast? Oaptnze for oontraband is a 
part of the general military operations; 
it is akin to destro^Mng^ the ships of an 
enemy, and the offense which justifies 
captoM oeeora whwever the vessel is. 
Blockade applies only to a localized war- 
fare. Ships that hnw notice that a par- 
ticular port or coast is blockaded, clear 
for it at their peril; but they are not 
liable to capture if bound to unblockaded 
ports. The British are trying to avoid 
the restrictions of blockade by declining 
(for leaaona best known to their naval 
authorities) to place a fleet off the Ger- 
man coast; and at the same time they 
are claiming the fullest privileges of 
Uoekade, and goingr far beyond them, by 
undertaking to limit and control the 
commerce of the world that is bound into 
the North Sea. 

The question is often asked why the 
British, since they have the physical 
power, should not stop a commerce, some 
of whidi Is certain to leak through to 
the Germans. The answer is vary sim- 
ple: the United States and other neutral 
powers have a right of navigation on 



the high seas which does not spring from 
the consent of belligerent powers, but 
from the inherent right of all maritime 
nations to make use of the sea as a com- 
mon possession. 

Up to this pobit the dispatch covers 

the ground in a wholesome and manly 
fashion. Its chief and crying defect is 
that upon the great question of what 
shall be contraband goods. Secretary 
Lansing has no more to say than: ** There 
is no intention in this discussion to com- 
mit the Government of the United States 
to a policy of waiving of any objections 
which it may entertain as to the propriety 
and right of the British to include in 
their list of contraband of war certain 
articles which have been so indnded. The 
United States Government reserves the 
right to make this matter the subject of 
a eommmdeation to his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment at a later day." This seems a 
weak expansion of Secretary Bryan's 
remark nearly a year ago that he would 
not "at this time" go into the question 
of the British list of contraband. By a 
vicious application of contraband Amer- 
ican ships are being held up almost 
every day and sent faito British ports, 
obliged to discharge and forfeit part or 
the whole of their cargo, even to forfeit 
the vessel, because they are carrying 
American products which have nothing 
to do with war* and are as imioeent as 
babies' milk. 
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American Defense 



By Woodrow Wikon, President of the United States; 
William J. Bryan, Late American Secretary of State; 

Tlieodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the United States 

President Wilaon, addrcssinR. in New York on Nov. 4, lOir). a g.itli.-i !ng repre- 
Mutative of every phase ot party democracy, auembled to celebrate the fiftieth aanl- 
veraarr of the foandlns of the MuihattaA Chib, announoed to the people his prosram 
of tiretiarc.inrss. hi.s |)inn for a national defense. The text Of the a peec h , toretfaer 
with the comment thereon by William J. Bryan and ex-President Rooaevelt. appears 
below* 



THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 

ME, TOASTMASTER and GenUe- 
mmi I wsxinly felicitate the 
dub upon the completion of 
fifty years of successful and in- 
teresting life. Club life may be made to 
mean a great deal to tllOM who know how 
to uee it I have no doubt that to a great 
many of you has come genuine stimula- 
tion in the association of this place and 
that as the years have multiplied you 
have seen more and more the useful ends 
which may be served by organizations of 
this sort. 

But I have not come to speak wholly of 
that, for there are others of your own 

members who can speak of the club with 
a knowledge and an intelligence which no 
one can have who has not been intimately 
associated with it. Men band themselves 
together for the sake of the association, 
no doubt, but also for something greater 
and deeper than that — because they are 
conscious of common interests lying out- 
side their business occupations, because 
they are members of the same commu- 
nity and in frequent inter^urse find 
mutual stimulation and a real ntiximnm 
of vitality and power. I shall a.'^sume 
that here around the dinner table on this 
memorial occasion our talk should prop- 
erly turn to the wide and common inter- 
ests which are most in our thoughts, 
whether they be the interests of the com- 
munis or of the nation. 

A year and a half ago our thought would 
have been almost altogetlMr of great 

domestic questions. They are many and 
of vital consequence. We must and shall 



address ourselves to their solution with 
diligence, firmness, and self-possession, 
notwithstanding we find ourselves in tiie 
midst of a world disturbed by great dis- 
aster and ablaze with terrible war; but 
our thought is now inevitably of new 
thinprs about which formerly we gave our- 
selves little concern. We are thinking 
now chiefly of our relations with the rest 
of the world, not our commercial rela- 
tions — about those we have thought and 
planned always — but about our political 
relations, our duties as an individual and 
independent force in the world to our- 
selves, our neighbors, and the world 
itself. 

Our principles are well known. It is 
not necessary to avow them again. We 

believe in political liberty and founded 
our great Government to obtain it, the 
liberty of men and of peoples— of men to 
choose their own lives and of peoples to 
choose their own allegiance. 

Our ambition, also, all the world has 
knowledge of. It is not only to be free 
and prosperous ourselves, but also to 
be the friend and thouf^htful partisan 
of those who are free or who desire 
freedom the world over. If we have 
had aggressive purposes and covetous 
ambitions, they were the fruit of our 
thoughtless youth as a nation and we 
have put them aside. We diall, I con- 
fidently believe, never again take an- 
other foot of territory by conquest. We 
shall never in any circumstances seek 
to make an independent people subject 
to our dominion; because we believe, we 
passionately believe, in the right of 
every people to choose their own alle- 
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gianee and be fne of masters alto- 
gether. 

For ourselves we wish nothing but 
the lull liberty of self-development; 
and with ourselves in this irreat matter 
we associate all the peoples of our own 
h«nisphere. We wish not only for the 
United States but for them the fullest 
freedom of independent (jrowlh and of 
action, for we know that throughout 
this hemisphere fbe same aspirations 
are e ve r ywh ere bdng worked out, un- 
der diverse conditions, but with the 
same impulse and ultimate object. 

All this is very dear to as and will, 
I confidently predict, become more and 
more clear to the whole world as the 
great processes of the future unfold 
themselves. It is with a full conscious- 
ness of such principles and such ambi- 
tions that we are askinjr ourselves at the 
present time what our duty is with re- 
gard to the armed force of tiie nation. 

Within a year we have witnessed what 
we did not Vielieve possible — a great Eu- 
ropean conflict involving many of the 
greatest nations of the world. The infln- 
ences of a great war are everywhere in 
the air. All Europe is embattled. Force 
everywhere speaks out with a loud 
and imperioQs voice in a titanic stroggia 
of Governments, and from one end of 
our own dear country to the other men 
are asking one another what our own 
force is, how far we are prepared to 
maintain ourselves against any inter- 
ference with our national action or de- 
velopment. 

In no man's mind, I am sure, is there 
even raised the question <tf the willful 
use of force on our part against any 
nation or any people. No matter what 
military or naval force the United States 
inirht develop, statesmen throuerhout the 
whole world mi^rht rest assured that we 
were gathering that force, not for at- 
tadc in any quarter, not for aggression 
of any kind, not for the satisfaction of 
any political or international ambition, 
but merely to make sure of our own 
security. 

We have it in mind to be prepared, 
not for war, but only for defense; 
and with the tlioagfat constantly in our 
minds that the prineiplea we hold most 



dear can be achieved by the slow proc- 
esses of history only in the kindly and 
wholesome atmosphere of peace, and not 
by the use of hostile force. The mission 
of America in the world is essentially 
a mission of peace and good- will among 
men. She has hecome the home and 
asylum of men of all creeds and races. 
Within her hospitable borders they have 
found homes and congenial associations 
and freedom and a wide and cordial wel- 
come and they have become part of the 
bone and sinew and spirit of America 
itself. America has been made up out of 
the nations of ttie world and is the friend 
of the nations of the world. 

But we feel justified in preparing our- 
selves to vindicate our right to inde- 
pendent and unmolested action hy making 
theforeetiiatisin us ready for assertion. 

And we know that we can do this in 
a way that will be itself an illustration 
of tile American spirit. In accordance 
with our American traditions we want 
and shall work for only an army ade- 
quate to the constant and legitimate 
uses of times of international peace. But 
we do want to feel that there is a great 
lx)dy of citizens who have received at 
least the moat rudimentary and neces- 
sary forms of military training; that 
they will be ready to form themselves 
into a fightinK force at the call of the 
nation; and that the nation has the muni- 
tions and supplies with which to equip 
them without delay should it be neces- 
sary to call them into action. We wish 
to supply them with the training they 
need, and we thinlc we can do so without 
calling them at any time too long away 
from their civilian pursuits. 

It is with tliis idea, with this concep- 
tion, in mind that the plans have been 
made which it will be my privilege to 
lay before the Congress at its next ses- 
sion. That plan calls for only such an 
increase in the regular army of the 
United States as experience has proved 
to be required for the performance of 
the necessary duties of tiie army in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 
upon the borders of the United States, at 
the coast fortifications, and at the mili- 
tary posto of the interior. 

For the rest, it calls for the training 
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within the next three years of a force 
of AWtfiOn citizen soldiers, to be raised 
in annual contingents of 133,000, who 
would be asked to enlist for three years 
with the colors and three years on fur- 
lough, but who during their three years 
of enlistment with the colors would not 
be organized as a standing force* but 
would be expected merely to undergo in- 
tensive traininfT for a very brief period 
of each year. Their training would take 
place in immediate association with the 
organized units of the regular army. It 
would have no touch of the amateur 
about it, neither would it exact of the 
volunteers more than they could i^ve in 
any one year from their civilian pursuits. 

And none of this would be done in 
such a way as in the slightest degree to 
supersede or subordinate our present 
serviceable and efficient National Guard. 
On the contrary, the National Guard 
itself would be used as part of the in- 
strumentality by which traininfr would 
be giT«n the citizens who enlisted under 
the new conditions, and 1 should hope 
and expect that the legislation by which 
all this would be accomplished would put 
the National Guard itself upon a better 
and more permanent footing than it has 
ever been before, giving it not only the 
recognition which it deserves but a more 

definite support from the National Gov- 
ernment and a more definite connection 
with the military organization of the 
nation. 

What we all wish to accomplish is that 
the forces of the nation should indeed be 
part of the nation, and not a separate 
profeatfional force, and the chief cost of 
the system would not be in the enlist- 
ment or in the training of the men, but 
in the providing of ample equipment in 
case it should be necessary to call all 
forces into the field. 

Moreover, it has been American policy 
time out of mind to look to the navy as 
the first and chief line of defense. The 
navy of the United States is already a 
very great and efficient force. Not rap- 
idly, but slowly, with careful attention, 
our naval force has been developed until 
the navy of the United States stands rec- 
ognized as one of the most efficient and 
notable of tlM modem time. 



All that is needed in order to bring it 
to a point of extraordinary force and 
efficiency as compared with the other 
navies of the world is tiiat we should 
hasten our pace in the policy wc have 
long been pursuinfr, and that chief of all 
we should have a definite policy of devel- 
opment, not made from year to year, but 
looking well into the future and planning 
for a definite consummation. 

We can and should profit in all that 
we do by the experience and example that 
have been made obvious to us by the mili- 
tary and naval events of the actual pres- 
ent. It is not merely a matter of building 
batUeshipe and cruisers and submarines, 
but also a matter of making sure that we 
shall have the adequate equipment of 
men and munitions and supplies for the 
vessels we build and intttid to build. 

Part of our problem is the problem of 
what I may call the mobilization cf the 
resources of the nation at the proper 
time if it should ever be necessary to mo- 
bilize them for national defense. We 
shall study efficiency and adequate equip- 
ment as carefully as we shall study the 
number and sfase of our ships, and I be- 
lieve that the plans already in part made 
public by the Navy Department are plans 
which the whole nation can approve with 
rational enthusiasm. 

No thoughtful man feels any panic 
haste in this matter. The country is not 
threatened from any quarter. She stands 
in friendly relations with all the w*oild. 
Her resources are known and her self-re- 
spect and her capacity to care for her 
own citizens and her own rights. There 
is no fear among us. Under the New 
World conditions we have become 
thoujrhtful of the things which all rea- 
sonable men consider necessary for secu- 
rity and sdf-defense on the part of every 
nation confronted with the great enter- 
prise of human liberty and independence. 
That is all. 

Is the plan we propose sane and 
reasonable and suited to the needs of 
the hour? Does it not conform to the 
ancient traditions of America? Has any 
better plan been proposed than this pro- 
gram that we now place before the coun- 
try? In it there is no pride of opinion. 
It represents the best professional and 
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•Xpert Jodgmant of the eomitry. But I 
am not to much interested in programs 
as I am in safegiiardinp: at every cost 
the good faith and honor of the country. 

If mm differ with me in this vital 
matter, I shall ask them to make it clear 
how far and in what way they are in- 
terested in making the permanent inter- 
ests of the country safe against disturb- 
ance. 

In the fulfillment of the progrram I 
propose I shall ask for the hearty sup- 
port of tiw ooantrf, of the rank and 
file of America, of men of all shades of 
political opinion. For my position in 
this important matter is different from 
that of tim private individual who is 
free to speak his own thoug^hts and to 
risk his own opinions in this matter. We 
are here dealing with things that are 
vital to the lifto of America itadf. 

Li doing this I have tried to purge 
my heart of all personal and selfish 
motives. For the time being, I speak 
as the tmstee and guardian of a na- 
tfonll rights, charged with the duty of 
speaking for that nation in matters in- 
volving her sovereignty — a nation too big 
and gen e wmi to be exaetfaig and yet 
courageous enough to defend its rights 
and the liberties of its people wherever 
assailed or invaded. I would not feel 
timt I wao diadiarging tin solemn obli- 
gation T owe the country were I not to 
speak in terms of the deepest solemnity 
of the urgency and necessity of prepar- 
ing ourselves to guard and protect the 
rights and privileges of our people, our 
sacred heritage of the fathers who 
struggled to make ns an indspendent na- 
tko. 

The only thing within our own borders 
that lias given us grave concern in re- 
cent months has beien that voices have 
been raised in America professing to be 
the voices of Americans which were not 
in deed and in truth American, but which 
spoke alien sympathies, vAich came from 
men who loved other countries better 
than they loved America, men who were 
partisans of other causes than that of 
AmMfiea and had forgotten tlut their 
ehief and only allegiance was to the great 
Government under which they live. These 
voices have not been many, but they 



have been very loud and very clamorous. 

They have proceeded from a few who 
were bitter and who were giievoualy 

misled. 

America has not opened its doors in 

vain to men and women out of other 
nations. The vast majority of those 
who have come to take advantage of her 
hospitali^ have united their spirits 
with hers as well as their fortunes. 
These men who speak alien sympathies 
are not their spokesman, but arc the 
spokesmen of small groups whom it is 
high time that the nation should call to a 
reckoning. The chief thing necessary 
in America in order that she should let all 
tiie world know that she is prepared to 
maintain her own trreat position is that 
the real voice of the nation should sound 
forth unmistakably and in majestic vol- 
vme» in tim deep mrisim eC a common nn- 
hesitating national feeling. T do not 
doubt that upon the first occasion, upon 
the first opportunity, upon the first defi- 
nite dmUenge, that vetee will speak forth 
in tones which no man can doubt and 
with commands which no man dare gain- 
say or rssisb 

May I not say, while I am speaking 
of this, that there is another danger 
that we should guard against? We 
should rebuke not only manifestations 
of racial feeling here in America where 
there should be none, but also every mani- 
festation of religious and sectarian an- 
tagonim. It does not bseone America 
that within her borders, where every 
man is free to follow the dictates of his 
conscience and worship God as he pleases, 
men should raise tiie cry of ehnreh 
against divreh. To do that is to strike 
at the very spirit and heart of America. 

We are a God-fearing people. We 
agree to differ about methods of wor- 
ship, but we are united in believing in 
Divine Providence and in worshipping the 
God of Nations. We are the champions 
of religious right here and e ver y wh e r e 
that it may be our privilege to give it 
our countenance and support. The Gov- 
ernment is conscious of the obligation 
and tiie nation is consciouj of tim obli- 
gation. Let no man create dirisimis 
where there are none. 

Here is the nation God has builded by 
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our hands. What shall we do with it? 
Who is there who does not stand ready 
at all times to act in her behalf in a 
•pirit of devoted and diaintereated piC- 
triotism? We are jet only in the youth 
and first consciousness of our power. The 
day of our country's life is still but in its 
tnah morning. Let na lift our eyes to 
the great tracts of life yet to be con- 



quered in the intereats of rigliteoaa peace. 

Come, let us renew our allef?iance to 
America, conserve her strength in its 
purity, make her chief among those who 
serve mankind, self -reverenced, aelf-eom- 
manded, mistress of all forces of quiet 
counsel, strong above all others in good- 
vill and the might of invincible justice 
and right. 



A Reply to the President 

By William J. Bryan 
Lat€ Ameriean Seeretary of State 



Washington, Nov. fi, 1915. 

I HAVE reud the President s speech at 
New York with sorrow and concern. 
He is doing what he believes to be 
his duty, and so long as a man follows 
his conscience and judgment we cannot 
critieise his motives, but we may be com- 
pelled to dissent from his conclusions. I 
feel it my duty to dissent, and, as he lias 
given his views with deamess and em- 
phasis, those who diffor from him are 
under a like obligation to exprsss them- 
selves with equal clearness. 

He says that his position is different 
from that of the private individual in 
that the individual is free to speak his 
own thoughts and risk his own opinion. 
This sentence is a little obscure. In so 
far as he expresses his own opinion, he 
does not differ from the private citizen 
except that he speaks under a sense of 
official resp<msibility, but, where a na- 
tion's fate is involved in a policy, every 
private citizen who loves his country and 
tries to serve it is conscious of responsi- 
bility. 

The President will not assume that he 
is more deeply interested in the welfare 
of his country than the millions who 
elected him to be, for the time bdng, 
their spokesman. And if, as he evident- 
ly believes, he is giving voice to the opin- 
ions of his countrymen, he is, of course, 
anxions to have them as frank with him 
as he has been with them — how other* 
wise can he know whether he represents 
or misrepresents their views ? 

He has annoonced a policy which has 



never before been adopted in this country 
and never indorsed by any party in the 
coontry, and he has no way of knowing, 
until he hears from the people, whether 
he has correctly interpreted the will of 
the public. His appeal is not to any 
party, but, as he says, to men of "all 
shades of opinion." He asks for the 
hearty support of the country, meaning, 
of course, that he wants the support, pro- 
vided the people favor the policy which 
he has outlined. He could not, of course, 
ask them to support a policy they did 
not indorse, especially if they considered 
the policy dangerous to the country. 

From my view of the subject, the plan 
which he proposes is not only a departure 
from our traditions, but a reversal of our 
nati<mal policy. It is not only a menace 
to our peace and safety, but a challenge 
to the spirit of Christianity which teaches 
Qs to inflaence others by ecample rattier 
than by exciting fear. 

The President says that we should be 
prepared " not for aggression but for 
defense." That is the ground upon 
which all preparation for war is made. 
What nation has over prepared for war 
on the theory that it was preparing for 
aggression? It is only fair to assume tiiaft 
the European rulers who are involved in 
the present war thought that they were 
contributing toward the maintenance of 
peace when they were making elaborate 
prepnrationa for defense. It is a fslse 
philosophy, and, being false, it inovitaUy 
leads into difficulties. 

The spirit that makes the individual 
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carry a revolver — end whoever carries a 
revolver except for defense?— leads him 

not only to use it on slight provocation, 
but to use language which provokes 
trouble. " Speak softly but carry a big 
stick " is one of the delusive maxims em- 
ployed by those who put thoir faith in 
force. There are two answers to it — 
first* the man who speaks softly has not 
the disposition to carry a club, and if a 
man with a soft voice is persuaded to 
carry a club his voice changes as soon as 
he b^^ to rely upon the dub. 

If there is any truth in our religfion, a 
nation must win respect as an individual 
does, not by carrying arms, but by an up- 
xii^t, honorable eonrse tiiat Invites con- 
fidence and insures good-will. This na- 
tion has won its position in the world 
without resorting to the habit of toting a 
pistol or carryinif a diibw Why ravens 
onr policy at this tfanet The President 
himself admits that there is no reason 
for a change. He says: 

"^Im country is not threatened from 
any quarter. She stands in friendly re- 
lations with all the world. Her resources 
Mid her self-respect and capacity to care 
fm her own citizms and r|i^ts are well 
known." And to make the statement more 
emphatic he adds: There is no fear 
amon^ ns." 

If we're not threatened by any natkm, 
if our relations with all nations ara 
friendly, if everybody knows that weVe 
able to defend omelves if necessary, and 
if thm is no fear among vm, why is tihis 
time chosen to revolutionize our national 
theories and to exchange our policy for 
tiie policy of Earopot Why abandon tiie 
hope that we have so long entertained of 
setting an example to Europe? Why 
encourage the nations of Europe in their 
liital foUy by imitating them T Why im- 



pose vpon tile Western Hemiq»hen a 
policy so disastootts? 

May we not expect all Latin America 
to be stimulated to preparation if we 
enter upon a new era <^ preparation? 
And will not such a policy make conflicts 
between these republics more probable? 
We shall do infinite harm to the neigh- 
boring nations, as well as to ourselves, if 
we are drawn into this policy which pro- 
vokes war by a preparation which is 
impossible without a large increase in 
tantiom and the arousing of a military 
system whidi sets op false standards of 
honor. 

We are now spending more than $250,- 
000,000 a year on preparedness — ten 

times as much as \vc arc spending on 
agriculture — and I feel sure that the tax- 
payers are not in favor of increasing this 
snm at this time when a change is not 
only unnecessary but a menace to our 
national ideals. 

There has not been a time in fifty 
years when tiiere was less reason to add 
to the expenses of the army and navy, 
for we are not only without an enemy, 
but our preparedness is increasing rela> 
tively as other nations eacbaost them- 
selves. And there never was a time, and 
there never has been a time, in our whole 
history when onr duty to the world more 
impe ra t iv ely demanded self-restraint and 
the counsels of peace. 

I hope the President will not be de- 
ceived by flio atmosphera of the Bfanhatp 
tan Club. That is the one place in the 
United States where the mammon-wor- 
shipping portion of the Democratic Party 
meets to exchange compliments — ^there 
is no group further removed from the 
sentiment of the masses, whether you 
measure that sentimMit by economical, 
social, or religious standards. 



On the next page appears ex-President Roosevelt's criticism 
of President Wilson's speech on American defense. 
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By Theodore Roosevelt 
Ex-President of the United State* 

• 

The procrani aniiuutuKi \<y I'lesldent Wilson at the Manhattan Club dinner la 
MMUled by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt in a statement made public on Nov. 11, 1916, aa 
a policy of adroit delay and tnike-belleve action put forward for pollUeal purpoeee. 

The Htatcment is part of rin arMdo whirh will li P'Mr !n the January iMUa Of The 
Metrupulltun Magazine. The cx-Presidenl'a stuletubnl upitcars below . 



ASSERTING fhat tlie propoMd plan 
is entirely inadequate. Colonel 
Roosevelt calls upon the " ordinary 
citizens " to wake to their needs and 
"lead the 8hcNild4M leaden" who have 
failed them. He advocates a regular 
army of 250,000, with enough officers to 
command an army of 1,500,000 if a crisis 
shonld arise, and immediate action to 
make our navy the second in the world. 
He also pleads for permanent munition 
plants west of the Allegfaanies. 

The question of expense is secondary, 
the Colonel asserted, as " five years hence 
it may be altogether too late to spend any 
money.** 

Here Is Cetwtel Roosevelt's statement: 
There are two immediately vital needs 
of this nation: 1. That our navy shall 
at the earliest possible moment be made 
the second in the world in point of sise 
and efficiency. 2. That our regrular 
army shall be increased to at least a 
quarter of a million men, with an ample 
reserve of men who could be at once put 
in the ranks in the event of a sudden at- 
tack upon us; and provision made for 
many times the present number of of- 
ficers; and in administration, provision 
made for a combination of entire ef- 
ficiency with rigid economy that will be- 
ghi with the abandonment of the many 
uadess army posts and navy yards. 

Neither of these needs is in any way 
met by the President's proposals. I am 
sincerely glad that he has now reversed 

the attituile taken in hi- mo.-sai'e to Con- 
gress a year ago, in which he advocated 
keeping this nation unprepared and help- 
less to defend its honor and vital fai« 
terest again^it foreign foes. But T no less 
sincerely regret that he has not thought 
out the situation and is not prepared to 



present a real and substantial plan for 
defense instead of a shadow program. 

During the last three years our navy 
has fall«i off appallingly in relative po- 
sition among llom nations. The Adminis- 
tration now proposes a plan, to be fol- 
lowed mainly by the next Administration, 
which, if hereafter lived up to» would 
perhaps replace the navy where it for- 
merly was, in five years* time — a plan 
which in reality, therefore, is merely an 
adroit method of avoiding substantial 
action in the present. This will not do. 
There should be no policy of adroit delay 
and make-believe action. Our Govern- 
ment should make provisions this year 
which will insure the regaining of our 
naval place at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The work should begin on a large 
scale at once. This is of the first im- 
portance. 

But is also vital to bring the army 
abreast of national needs. The proposed 
plan to create a rival National Guard of 
half-trained or quarter-trained volun- 
teers—for that is what the absurdly 
named " continental army " would 
amount to— if tried will prove very ex- 
pensive, very detrimental to the existing 
Ntaional Guard, and entirely useless 
from the standpoint of meeting the real 
needs of the country. It would imt a 
business premium on the unpatriotic em- 
ployer, who would not permit his men to 
take part in it. It would be much wiser 
to spend the money in increasing the sixe 
and efficiency of the National Guard. 

The proposed increase in the .size of 
the regular army is utterly inadequate to 
serve any real purpose. It is one of those 
half measures which are of service, if at 
all, only from the political standpoint. 
Either we need to prepare or we do not* 
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If w« do, then wa shoald prepare ade- 

(lutely. 

I should not regard as wise a pro- 
posal for doing away with the New York 
Fire Department— the wiedora of aneh a 
proposal being about on a par with the 
wisdom of the attitude of the profession- 
al pacifists as regards what they are 
pleased to eaU nilttarlBm." Yet it 
leoiild not be materially less wise than a 
proposal to compromise by, on the one 
hand, having fire engines, but, on the 
other hand, not fitting them to throvr a 
stream of water higher than the second 
story. The military plans of the Admin- 
istration are on a level with plans for the 
New Toric Fire Department wfaieh should 
provide only for second-story hose; they 
go on the theory that it is desirable to 
try to put out a fire a little, but not too 
much. Now, it is always wise ^ther to let 
a fire alone or to deal with it llioroug^hly. 

I very earnestly hope that the ordi- 
nary citizens of this country, since their 
official leaders refuse to lead them, will 
themselves wake to their own needs and 
lead the should-be leaders. Let us at 
onee take action to make us the second 
naval power in the wwld. Let as take 
the action this year, not the year aftw 
next. Do it now. 

As regards the army, ftvst and fore- 
most let us have the plan of the General 
Staff mada pubUe. Let as know the ad- 



vice of the experts. Then provide a reg- 
nlar army of a quarter of a million men. 
Relatively to the nation their army would 
be no larger than the New York police 
foree is relatively to the City ci New 

York. Provide real reserve of enlistcrj 
men. Provide as many officers, active 
and reserve taken together, as will en- 
able us to officer a million and a half 
of men in the event of war. Meanwhile 
do everything possible for the National 
Guard, providing the necessary Federal 
control to make it really efficient; and 
provide for many training camps like 
that at Plattsburg, 

Drop the undemocratic continental vol- 
unteer army which diseriminatea between 
employer and employed, which WOVid help 
the unpatriotic employe who refused to 
do as his patriotic rival was glad to do, 
and whidi would result merely in the e»- 
tabli.shment of an iaeffieieat rival to the 
National Guard. 

People speak in praise of volunteers. 
I also praise the volunteer who volunteers 
to fight, but I do not praise the volunteer 
who volunteers to have somebody else 
fight in his place. Universal service is 
the oidy way by whieh we can secure 
real democracy, real fairness and justice. 
Every able-bodied youth in the land 
should be proud to and should be re* 
quired to prepare himself thoroughly to 
proleek the nation from armed force. 



The Germans and Louvain 

An Auoeiated Press dispatch dated at London on Oct. 19, 1915, reports: 

Plans and descriptions of a rebuilt Louvain, prepared by German artists 

and architects, have been distributed in Louvain in order to get the Belgians 
interested in this work, but so far only a few new houses have been erected 
among the ruins. The descriptions are in the Flemish language. An English 
governess, who has Just been released by the German autiioritias and who haa 
come to liondon, declares that the Germans are using every means to ingratiate 
themselves with the people of T^ouvain. As the ruins serve to remind the Bel- 
gians of their woes, the Germans are doing all they can to enforce rebuilding, but 
the people are antagonistic, and want the ruins to stand until they can be seen 
by all the world. 
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Condensed from the Leading Reviews 

Sttvend articles by Germnn writers, notably thoae by Count Itev«nt1ow. Captain Perslvs. 

and Rudolf Eufkcn, translated from G»rni.in iMTio<llcals, have fpparate pliucs elsewhere In 
this Issue. But the cxci-rpt.s from the w<>tlcl'» revl»'\v.«! are this month unusually rich and 
varied, beginning wltlj articles by sevoi al French Ac aih tnli ians and working through the beat 
current comment by leadinc Italian. Russian, British, and German authorities. Altogether it 
forma an accurate and carefully cboaen asBemUaee of the best European Informed opinion* 



The French Navy 

By Jean Aicard 
Member of ths French Aendemi/ 



In Lf'H Ait)inh'8 for Sept. 19, M. Jean 
Aicard of the Academie Frangaise salutes 
the k«ro«9 of the French Navy in a 
stirring arfiele: 

ONE day — you remember — the spec- 
tacle surpassed in sumptuotis 
beauty anytihfaiir that the imagbia- 
tion of men can dream. On that day the 
Russian fleet was visitinp France. Those 
ships, glorious isles detached from the 
flank of distant Rossia, vrore entering 
the Harbor of Toulon. On all those isl- 
ands, on all those travelinp: edifices, a 
people of sailors were moving briskly but 
in order, ealnting France and ac d ai min g 
her. They passed in front of the French 
squadron, which returned their salutes 
and acclamations in the warlike smoke 
of peacefttl cannon. In the splendid 
harbor. Russia was evolving. She was 
entering our doors. * ♦ • What a 
nomentt I remember the flood of joyous 
tears mounting from hearts to eyes. My 
own were blurred. My Parisian associ- 
ates joked a little. The wit of the boule- 
vard reigned as absolute master in those 
days. 

" Ah, thesp FoiithernersI Where we 
find reason to shed a tear, they weep a 
torrent! 

Paris did not yet consider that the 
great emotions were " in good ta.ste." 

• • ♦ I said to myself: " For the 
flrst time since 1870, Prance is not all 

alone." I ror.illed the ?ayinp of Michelet: 
** Germany will crack, pressed in between 
Russia and England." 



And a great hope went throuprh our 
hearts. We were waiting for England. 
She has cmne. Let us give her our love! 
Let us give ever more love to our navy 
and to that of the Allies. 

Under what protection are our patient 
heroes of the trenches fighting? Under 
the protection of the fleets that bar the 
horizon to prudent, insolent, and infa- 
mous Germany. 

No, the Summer of 191S will not brfaig 
forth enough flowers on our Continent, if 
we want — according to the usage of the 
Greek women and our Bretonnes — to cast 
flowers as a funeral homage <m the 
mortal waters that engulfed tiie Bouvet 
and the Gambetta. 

• ♦ • I have under my eyes a letter 
from a sailor, the son of one of my 
neighbors, who escaped drowning with 
the Gambetta. He writes: 

Immediately there were cries from nil 
over. No light anywhere: one giope<l tn 
get out of the battery where one slept. 
A minute later there came a Second de- 
tonation. Happily for me I was near the 
ladder that leads down to my sleeping 
place. • • • Immediately some officers 
got there and. with electric lanterns, they 
inadi' lih'iit fur us. I .<!Uoeeoded In mount- 
ing the ladder. The ship was about 
to sink. I threw myself Into the 
water. • • • 

One asks oneself about the attitude of 
the officers of the Gambetta. Could they 
save themselves? Should they try at 

least to preserve their lives for the coun- 
try that needed them? Beyond doubt, 
the officers should save themselves In 
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meh a caia^ if fhcy can. But can tiiey, 

while a single man of the crew stays on 
board? Now, on the Gaml>etta almost 
the whole crew was about to perlah. So 
what do these officers who have arrived 
do? A simple and sublime thing that I 
have not seen mentioned anywhere: They 
light ilie steps of fha men who are ]»re88- 
ing together, groping at the foot of the 
ladders — they " make light for them ! " 
" To make light " is the Provencal ex- 
pression for to illuminato,** and hare it 
takas on a grandenr worthy of those 



glorious officers. Does it iwt seem as if 

yon could hear them say to their men: 
"This way, boys! Look out, and lively 
there I ** Are they thhddng <tf fhem^ 
selves? No. Th^ are making light," 
and the ship sinks. 

Now, when we are asked : " What did 
the officers of the Gambetta do, when 
that morsel of France was being en- 
gulfed? " We shall answer: 

** They made light" 

And (liat light is one that horrible Ger- 
many can neither kindle nor quench. 



India and England in Flanders and in Normandy 

By Maurice Barres 
Member of the French Aeadentif 



M. Maurice Barrea, of the Academic 
Fran^aise, writes in Les Annalcs for 
Sept. 26 of hie visit to the headquarters 
9f General French: 

TWO days after I had admired that 
mysterious infantry, (the Gurkas,) 
those enigmatical visages from 
deepest Asia, I was permitted to see a 
parade of cavalry, the Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab, tall and strong, noble figures mount- 
ed on fine horses. All — beasts and men 
— bursting with health. Unlike the Gur^ 
kaf?. the Sikhs never cut their beard or 
their hair. Their beard is curiously 
rolled on their cheeks, their hair is bound 
back and hidden under high tnrliana. 
Here are no longer the pouchy eyes that 
had surprised me, and that seem planted 
awry in the face, but fine regular 
features, long ovals, a light golden 
color. • • ♦ 



I asked myself: "What are these In- 
dians thinking, these Sikhs and Gurkas? 
What idea have they of the war? For 
whom do thty flgfat, and why? " 

''Why?" said an Englishman, laughs 
inf?. " they know that a German is an 

ugly brute." 

There is a good deal of sense in that 
joke. After more than a year of war, 
men fight to give hack tiia blows ra* 
ceived. I ke^ on asking, however, and 

am told: 

" They fight because it is the order of 
tiie ' Raj.' As a believer obeys God, they 
obey the Govemmant, the ' Raj,' Who is 
their Providence on earth, the cornerstone 
of all things, the central something that 
is not disenssed. Just as God has said 
' Thou Shalt not steal ' so the ' Raj ' has 
said ' Thoa shalt fight.' " 



Russian Strategy 

By Emile Faguet 

Member of the Freiich Academy 



M. Emile Fagiiet of the Acadcmie 
Franfaiae publishes in the column of 
"ImpretBUnu** which he writes each 
week for Les Annates, his jud(/mcnt of 
the Russian campaign as it appeared to 
him l» Sepimnber. The distinguished 
erUie and pMesepAer sees f A« German 



Army in as much danger of "melting" 
on one front as the other. 

DECIDEDLY, the Russians knew 
what they were doing, and did what 
they wanted to do. When a 
strategic retreat is spoken of, one does 
not at flrst know what to believe. It 
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may be, in fact, a simple manoeavre to 

seek for a better field of operation, one 
that is known and is counted on. But it 
may also be a mere euphemism and an 
** honorable name" to cover a defeat. 
The things that follow can alone teach 
us what it really is. Now, some things 
have followed the retreat of the Russians 
and have shown os that it really was a 
strategic manoeuvre. They are at this 
moment taking the lead in their affairs 
everywhere. In the north, they are re- 
sistinff with serious advantage while the 
Germans are getting deep into the 
marshes, where their movements, forward 
or backward, are of equal difficulty. In 
Galicia, they are having a socceas to re- 
port each day, and are taking an impos- 
ing number of prisoners. 

The German army in Russia is melting 
as if in a crucible. The Russians offer 
the Germans the hospitality of the tomb. 



The Russians owe this good fortmie to 

thi ir tenacity, and their impassibality, to 
their phlegm. They are astonished at 
nothing. They lacked munitions; they 
fought witlioat mwiitions or with an 
enormous inferioritj* of munitions. They 
had to evacuate important cities; they 
evacuated them, slowly, dispiv^sionately, 
aft» having stripped them so tmre that 
they could not be of any use to the 
enemy. They had to appear to be beaten, 
whidi is hard on one's pride; they re- 
signed themselves to that, and even made 
of it an element of victory by inspiring 
in the enemy a feeling of confidence that 
has pushed him on to precipitous and 
rash movements. They have shown 
themselves adroit strategists and men of 
great coolness and of imperturbable de- 
dsion. The new Russia, tlie Russia of 
R-lorious destinies, entitled to a great 
place, a place of honor in the European 
union, will date from 1915. 



"Leave All Hope Behind" 

By Alfred Capns 

Afemfrer of the French Acodemif 



IT is with Dante's legend for the prates 
of Hell that Alfred Capus apos- 
trophises the Kniser on the oc- 
casion of the Czar's assuming supreme 
command of his armies. The article is 
a recent editorial in the Figaro. M. 
Capus, member of the Acadteiie Fran- 
{aise and author of many successful 
novels and ^ys» is editor in chief of the 
Figaro. 

Public opinion everywhere has Immedi- 
ately understood the dcsipn of the Ctar 
in placlng^ himself at tho head of his 
armies. It Is the Lasrintr Ofini sprranza 
for G«rman peac«, which our enemies 
hoped to And Iwfore the Winter at the 
gateway to the plains of Russia. They 
know that that peace, so solemnly prom- 
ls!< d l)y tho Kaiser, can now ho Kainod by 
them only through crushing all £uro|>e, 
throush deetrojrlng the British fleet, forc- 
ing onr lines, and taktns liondon. Moscow, 
Rome, and Paris— which would be a dls- 
propoi tlniif 1 t isk f tile talt'nts of 
Marshal von Uindenburg and of von Tir- 
plts. 



So there is no means for an arrange- 
ment, (of a esparate peace wlOi Rnsla.) 

Germany Is faced with that implacablo 
" all or nothing," which, since the begin- 
ninK of the war has been accepted by the 
Allies. Germany will have everything, or 
tho world which she was tending to render 
uninhabltahlo wUl be rid forevsr of bar 
hegemony and her threats. 

• • * N'fitlicr the uncertainty of mili- 
tary operations in these last months nor 
the retreat of the Russian arRQr, nor the 
criee of triumph from the press acroea the 
Rhine has succeeded In making us look on 
the sitn:itlon differently. Bad days have 
not inclined us to the slightest concession: 
hope has rwoiained ttnanUnous and in« 
tegraL 

In Germany, and we cannot too much 

Insist on this, the reverse Is the cnso. 
Their view."* are clianginp ceaselessly and 
their ambitions are modified every day. 
according to events. • • • 

The fact Is that between the Kalaar and 
his people there Is a tragic mlsunderstand- 
Ihk— tlie one having sworn to give to the 
other, in exchange for three million of her 
sons, a victory which no longer belong* 
to him. 
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By Jean 

In the Revue dea Deux Mondes for Oct. 
M. Bowrdeauz of the Aeadimie 
dea Seienem Moraia PoUtiqucf; irritcs 
on the effect of the war on the Inter- 
luUionaliets, He examinee their move- 
mtnt m the fifty yean iohieh have panod 
since it was founded, note' its great de- 
velopment, but is compelled to conclude 
from actueU events that " The facte deny 
tho truth of the idea, their eonduet iv- 
futes their dogma." 

DURING July, 1914, Vorwaertfi, the 
official journal of the German 
Socialists, publial^ed tcumawm 
articles against militarism. • * * 
The Aoatro-Hungarian ultimatum to 
Serbia was condemned more severely by 
the German and Austrian Socialists than 
by those of other countries. * • • 
The directing committee of the Social 
D«iiiocrac3^» in a manifesto, blamed the 
assassination of Serajevo in an energitic 
manner, but protested not less forcefully 
against the provocation of Serbia by 
Anstvia^Hongaiy. 

The German Government was rendered 

responsible, not for the ultimatum, but 
for the decision that Austria would take, 
for Germany eoold inflnenee her aiid 
assure peace. At the end of the mani- 
festo the directing committee took a 
demagogue's tone, saying — " Not a drop 
of GwBum blood most flow In this cause; 
the proletariat must not serve as cannon- 
meat for the classes that exploit it." 

In France, M. Bourdeau explaine, the 
Confidiratum GhUrale du Travail issued 
a man^o&to recalling tho dociaione of tho 

Internationalist Congress to deelaro a 
general strike in msc of war. 

No strike movement could be attempt- 
ed by the French if isolated from thmr 
German and Austrian comrades; a pre- 
vious agreement with them was neces- 
sary. ♦ • ♦ An interview took place 
in Brussels between Jonhant, Secretary 
of the C. G. T,, Lesion, member of tho 



Bourdeau . 



Reichstag and Secretary of the central- 
iuMl Gewerksdiaften, and Mortens, Sec- 
retary of the Belp:ian Syndicates. To 
Jouhaut's urgent question: "What do 
yon count on doing to obstruct the war 
that is preparing— are yon resolved to 
attempt a movement? " Legion insisted 
on giving no reply. Jouhaut concluded 
from that that Uiere was nothing to ex- 
pect from the Germans. 

M, Bourdeau describes the vote at the 
Reichstag on the credits for the war: 
"Long and passionate controversies agi- 
tated tho Soeiaiiot group of tho Parlia- 
ment.'* It decided frnaUg that the erodiU 
be voted nnavimonshj. 

The violation of Belgian territory, with 
indemnity, had been annoanced by Beth- 
mann-Hollweg before the close of the 
sitting. The Socialists could change 
nothing in their declaration; but not one 
of them protested. 

How vain, hypocritical, and mp^ was 

the pretention of the Social-Democrats to 
justify their vote by ignorance of con- 
ditions in which tfie war was begun. 
They belied their whole past. Julian 
Borchardt, author • of a pamphlet, 
" Before and after the Fourth of 
August," writes that on that dato the 
Socialists abdicated; that if they w^ere 
right on that day, everj'thing that they 
had taught for forty years was nothing 
but falseness and dupery. * * * 
* * * That solemn acquiescence 
with imperialism caused immense dis- 
appointment in foreign countries. Bebel 
and Lid»knecht had declared against the 
war in former days, when France at- 
tacked Germany, and this time it is Ger- 
many who attacks, who tramples treaties 
beneath her feet, and Um Social-Demo- 
crats approve and follow. They cut tho 
bond of that internationalist movement 
that they have been directing and gov- 
erning tia a quarter of a century, they 
tnmqpress fbe laws they have decreed. 
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Individual, State, and Nation in Light of the War 

By Romolo Murri 



Under this title Sifjnor Romolo Murri 
publiahes in the Nuova Antologia, a 
•fttdy of th« deeper pha$e» of the human 
mind revealed by the war. S if/nor Mur- 
ri, Vfho began his career as a priest, hcLS 
gained a high place in the eetimation of 
IMiano for kit wrUingo and Ait work at 
a Doputy. 

A YEAR of war has not yet liberated 
us from the stupor into which it 
threw us itself at its ontbreak. 
The spiritual unpreparedness amoni; tike 
nations of the Entente was even graver 
and more profound than the military un- 
preparedness — and tills was enormous. 
And tb» first had naturally far more 
complex causes, and vaster ones, than the 
second, and was the cause of it. 

All the currents of culture in recent 
times had eontribnted to draw men to 
the surfaces of social facts; the la'vs for 
these were searched for outside of human 
consciousness, outside of man, in so far 
as ha is spiritual reality, wilL • • « 

And in the always broader viaon of 

inferences and relations and accords 
there appeared also manifold contrasts; 
but when the latter had also been re> 
duced to concrete and external things 
they lost their intimately trajric quality, 
and ended by being an argument for 
ever more ingenious researches for eom- 
binationa and aeeords. 



We can now perceive, as in a bright 
light, that this mode of seeing ourselves 
and history from without, beeoming^-as 

it was — always more familiar to our 
thought, detaching us from the true and 
intimate reasons and fountains of human 
action — was not adapted to make us uii- 
derstand the satanic ambush that was 
concealing the war — and to prepare us 
for the struggle. • • • 

A (i today it is evident that the whole 
of mankind (not simply certain nations) 
is in action; that is to say that we are 
struggling, not for immeiUata intwests, 
but for all that we are, as individuals, 
as peoples — and for all that we love — for 
traditions, the future, for honor, for dig- 
nity, for liberty; all the tilings whose 
value is before all else ethical touch men 
to the extent that they represent con- 
science and will — spirit, in a word. • • • 

And now fMiya S%B«r Murrt at tiieeiid 

of his article] even in the sorrow of this 
infinite spectacle of massacre and de- 
struction an intimate and joyous hope 
rises within us, the hope tiiat fai the war, 
and by virtue of it, the human conscience 
may regain its equilibrium in public and 
intamational life, and tiie individual and 
the State, recomposed in the superior 
harmony of the nation, may become 
quicker and more efficient instruments 
in the history of the oonsekms creatioa 
of pacific social institutions. 



Our War: From Trieste to the Summit of Italy 

By Paolo Reyelli 



7*^18 article avtl the one ichich foltoirs 
are of especial value in giving different 
phttoee of Italian opinion on the war* 
From the pages of Emporium, the ad- 
mirable reviciv ]>ublishcd in Bergamo, we 
take the opening paragraphs of an arti- 
de fry StffMT Paeilo ReveUL A fter a earo' 
ful study of the history of the disputed 
territory, he gives a lengthy disenseion 



of it from fhc geographical and ethnO' 
graphical standpoint, 

THE army goes on: slowly, surely, 
tenaciously, with the proud courage 
of sacrifice which makes victorj', 
even at the price of death, beautiful and 
to be desired. • • • 

It is not a conquest, it is a reclaim- 
ing; it is not imperialism, it is a defini- 
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tin natkmal adjustment; it is not the op- 
pressive amputation of a unit or a right 
of another nation, it is the logical and 
aecessaiy reaction from the inhuman 
and anti-historical principle of the 
fusion of races, which latter is the epi- 
logue to the Catholic fusion of con- 
sciences tiiat was tiie orstem of govern- 
ment of the least homogmooos State in 
Europe. This system was perpetrated 
in silent conspiracy with the most anti- 
quated and polities-loTing Church, in 
fealty to the fallen Holy Roman Em- 
pire from whom the monarchy heredi- 
tarily holds forty titles of nobility — a 
swt of mediaeval farce. This wsr is 
not one of competition for wealth or 
possessions, it is not one of military 
adventure, it is not the betrayal of an 
allianee imposed by a master en a slavei, 
it is not a thinp involving a compromise 
with conscience or with blind impulse 
or with taking advantage premedi- 
tatedly; it is tiie most imperious, most 
irresistible and most magnificent ne- 
cessity in our history, it is the com- 
pletiim of the epic of our revolution, 
it la Italy redeeming herself finally 
from servitude, from the extortion — 
systematic, acute, silent and formidable 
— that has been carried on at the ex- 
pense of her dignity aa a nation. 



• • • [They say in Vienna] 

" Italy's finances are ruined; the treas- * 
ury of the Court is empty; the Italian 
is the perfidious hero of tiie dagger, 
the enemy of our country, the per- 
jurer bffore God. The song of the re- 
cruits of the Trentino, a song imposed 
on ignorant peasants who kneel befffire 
a bribing priest, their conscience bowed 
under the fatigues of the day, is a song 
of crusaders against Rome, who would 
reconquer the imprisoned Pope, cru- 
saders against the "Italian dogs" 
whom they would make subjects of 
Austria. 

And when the tragic days of Messina 

gave to many a heart the noble 
and brotherly impulse of pity and help, 
the systematic preaching of hate was 
brutally, inhumanly intensified and 
counseled " not to make any haste but 
to consider calmly whether it is not a 
time for each man to think of himself 
alone and avoid every other aspect of 
the world,'' (V. Gayda.) 

In military circles, in the military 
papers, it was even said quite openly 
that this was the moment to attadc 
Itiily. And the intimidation was more 
open yet, more aggressive and more in- 
solent when ttie Italian Army was bu^ 
with TripolL 



I Am Not an Irredentist 

By Giuseppe Prezzolini 



Irrcdcntu^t, from the famous watch- 
word " Italia Irredenta " — unredeemed 
Italy, the allusion being to the portions 
cf Itoiy thU «oers r«d«€nud from fareiffn 

rule during fhr nivcfcmfh ccvfury. 
Signor Giuseppe Prezzolini writes in La 
Voce of Florence of Italy'e brooder ideal 
m th» WW. 

I AM so little an Irredentist that if 
Austi^a were to offer us Trento, 
Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia on con- 
ditfon that we abstain from entering tite 
war against the central empires, I should 
be in favor of refusing. (This was writ- 
ten before Italy did enter the war.) If 
we obtained Trento, Trieste Istria, Dal- 



matia and Vallona into the bargain, but 
at the same time and thanks to that act 
Germany succeeded in crushing France, 
striking down England and controlling 
Russia, we should have a state of things 
worse than we have now, when wc do 
not possess Trento, Trieste and the rest, 
but we do have our liberty. 

The problem of the war is not a in ob- 
lem of Irrendentism. It is the pinl.iem 
of Italian freedom • * ♦ of the ex- 
istence of all we call Italian. And it is 
not to be discussed or decided on tlic 
basis of the fate of Trento and Trieste, 
but on the basis of the fate of Italy. 
We shall not fight for 700.000 Italians, 
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(those of the unredMOMd provinces,) we 
shall fight for 40,000,000 Italians. Ir^ 
redentism is provincial. 

TfaaM an ugly words, bat in thii pre»- 
•nt infatnatloa nseeasary ones. There 
are too many people who see Italy today 
through a glass marked " Trieste," and 
**Pola" of coarse, or even tfaroagii cm 
marked Lussinpiccolo, perhaps. 

What you must do is to sec Lussin- 
piccolo, or even Trieste, through a glass 
nnirked** Italy." Is tliat doar? 

The problem is not to plant our banner 
on San Giusto, (in the Trentino.) The 
problem is to free Europe from German 
domination; a sDraawhat more important 
thinjr, it will be apreed. For what would 
it matter if the Italian flag flew over 
San Giusto and at the same time &e 
German Hag were at Tangier and Bona, 
and the Austrian at Saloniki? And 
would it be very important for the people 
of Triesta to become Italiatt eitinna if 
Italy were abont to beeome a vassal of 
Germany? 

But Irredentism is a force. As such, 
it is opportone for politics to ose it, for 
the crowd to take it up, for the senti- 
mental man to give himself to it. It is 
also a very good thing for poets. 

But for those who see clearly, what 
does Irredentism mean? The danger of 
turning a great action into a mean one. 

Trento, Trieste, Fiume and the rest 
lie on omr road. We shall take them if 
we can, for these reasons above all: to 
insure for ourselves relatively safe 
frontiers, (I say relatively because the 
«nly absolately safe frontiers would be 



the north and sooth poles,) and to ob- 
tain the dominion of the Adriatic and 
cut the knot of this problem of Irre- 
dntism mice f or aU. * * * Bnt thera 
is another side of the matter wherein 
the Irredentists are wrong. It is thus: 
that in Italy, there is everywhere an 
atmosphere of thought timt makes nar- 
rowly patriotk pvoUems appear out of 
date, they are no longer deeply felt, 
and even when reason makes us admit 
that they exist, they hava not that tre- 
mendous importance that the Irreden- 
tists say they have. The latter must 
spend their whole time thinking about 
Slavs, Germans, and Hungariaas. They 
are in a passion about some trifle or 
other — a school, a speech from the 
bench or at the Board of Aldermen. 
Their savings are applied to fi^rtiag 
foreign languages. These are excellent 
efforts on the part of minorities or ma- 
joritiee of no vwy great strength — 
against police and government oppres- 
sion, against race and caste hatreds 
sharpened by imperial malignity. But 
to them e • • wery instairt gives 
to the culture that elevates man» 
through which the spirit rises above 
the particular details of language, 
blood, and tradition and ineorpofrates it 
in the living eurroit of the hi^bsr hn* 
manity — every such instant, I say, seems 
to them lost The nationalist straggle 
turns such Italians into provincials. It 
makes them belong to Trento, Trieste 
and Dalmatia. before they belong to 
Italy. In the best cases, even, it makes 
them Italians before they are men. 



The Hunters of the Alps 

(I Cnccintori dcUe Alpi) 

By Eduardo Ximenes 



SU/not Eduardo Ximenes, in Emjwrium, 
pirea some sfirring chapters in the his- 
tory of the famous Alpine Brigade. 

PEPPINO, Ricciotti, Hanotti, Esio and 
Santa Garibaldi have donned thair 
uniforms as officers in the army 
and presented themselves at their regi- 
ments, tile Fifty-fwst and Fifty-second 
ctf infianlry* 



These regiments form the " Alpi " 
brigade and have their oripfin in the 
regiments known in '59 as the " Caccia- 
tori delle Alpi," (the "Hunters of the 
Alps,") and commanded by the great 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, the grandfather of 
these present-day officers. To be in- 
eorporated in these regiments, which in 
all military and dvil oontiagencies have 
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shown thenudvttS worthy of their tra- 
dition, was always the lejritimate am- 
bition of the sons of Ricciotti. One of 
them had taken part in the battle of 
Gargaresc in Tripolitania, Jan. 19, 1912. 

At that battle, I remember, in the 
darkness that was filled with fever, 
movament, thots and cries, a strange 
vision eame to me: tlie figure -of a 
younpr man in civil dress, on horseback, 
who was seconding the impetuous ardor 
of the battalion. The line of the fore- 
head of the beautiful young head de- 
scended straijrht with the nose, with- 
out a change of angle — as in the profile 
of Mars ov in the leonine head of Gari- 



baldi* Who was it? It seemed to me as 
if on that field of battle one heard the 
flutter of the wings of Garibaldian 
spirits. I could not stop considering the 
apparition, so strange in this place and 
at this time; I was so dumfounded by it 
that I really thought it a hallucination. 

"Don't yon know him?" said Cor- 
rado ZoH as ha eame up to me. "It's 
Ricciotti, the son of Ricciotti Gari- 
baldi." 

A spurt of sand flew among the 

hoofs of the horses. " Look out," I 
said to Zoli, " your horse is wounded." 

" Well, all right, as long as he doesn't 
fall," answered ha. 



** Freedom of the Oceans" 

By Archibald S. Hurd 
Author of ** Tho War^Roadineao of the Fleet,** Ac 



In England Archibald S. Hurd occttr 
piss o pesitten corresponding to that of 
Captttht Pertivs, Germany's foremost 
writer on naval affairs. In the foUouy- 
ing, taken from an article in the October 
U9UO of Tho PortnighUif Review, Mr, 
Hurd makee reference to the need for 
maintaining international maritime law. 

THE Imperial Chancellor, on behalf 
of the Emperor, has claimed liiat 
Germany is fi^htinp:, among Other 
things, for " the freedom of the oceans." 
In the new issue of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company's year book appears 
an artftde with the same burden. 
It is assumed that sea conditions 
will undergo, as a result of the war, ** a 
eompleta transformation "; that an inters 
national prize court will bo established 
as " a sort of conscience apainst the 
British acts of violence"; and that the 
"theory of mare libemm will form a 
whole program of further progress in 
the development of international law as 
soon as England's naval power has been 
biokmi down under tlie German arras, 
and, so far from being able further to 
hinder the advance movement of an in- 
ternational law at sea, she would at last 
boeoma ripe for co-op«ating in fha ers»> 



tion of such a sea law as would redoimd 
to the blessing of 'tiio entire worid." 

It is well that the British people 
should recognize that, though the British 
Navy has more than fulfilled the hopes 
wfaleh resided in it on tiie outbreak of 
war, they are involved already in contro- 
versies of a serious if not critical char- 
acter with neutral nations, and particu- 
larly with the United States, as to the 
extent to which British sea power may 
legitimately be employed without In- 
fringing the freedom of the seas as de- 
fined hy ancient precedent, regulated by 
tiie general body of the law of nations, 
and governed by international usage. In 
fact, the British Government is confront- 
ed with a situation whidi takes the mind 
of a historian back to the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. We then be- 
came parties to a controversy which was 
eoneemed with the freedom of the seas, 
and that controversy led to one of the 
most deplorable and unnecessary wars 
in the world's history. 

But we are now confronted once more 
with the century-old controversy as to 
our right to command the sea in time of 
war against our enemies. A widespread 
and ittsidioos effort is being made bf 
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German ap^ents to undermine tho influ- 
ence which we exercise in virtue of our 
flMt It is not, let it be noted, supreme 
•gainst the world, but supreme against 
any probable combination of foes. In 
other words, as our history has illus- 
trmtod, we exercise sea command, even in 
war time, only so lon^ as we exerdse it 
in accordance with the general sense of 
jostice entertained by neutral and friend- 
ly powers. The German campaigrn 
against wliat is described as ''Britisli 
navalism " is peculiarly dangerous, be- 
cause it makes an appeal to sentiment 
and passtrism. We have an illnstration 
of this tendency in the speech delivered 
on Jan. 9 at the Republican Club« New 
York, by lierr Dernburg. 

Herr -Dembarg's Ideas are diametric 
ally opposed to those expressed by the 
German Emperor when he was promot- 
ing the naval movement in Germany. 
Then Germany was determined liwt the 
trident should be in her hnnds; now, 
since, in spite of all her efforts, she has 
failed in her ambition, it is demanded 
that the trident shall be abolished. 

Germany has everything to gain by 
recommending to the world the new 
doctrine of the freedom of the was, be- 
cavae she is today— and hopes to con- 
tfarae to be tomorrow— the graatest of 



all military powers. So long as the ex- 
isting conditions at sea continue her 
army is imprisoned; it eannot mova be- 
yond the confines of the Continent wfaidi, 
for decades past, she has found too nar- 
row for her ambitions. If once she could 
prevail upon the peoples of tiie world to 
agree to her conception of the " freedom 
of the seas," as expounded by Herr Dern- 
burg and Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, or even 
the alternative scheme advocated by Pres- 
ident Eliot, then, indeed, world dominaUon 
would no longer be merely an idle dream. 

But at the same time, even at some 
tanporary ineonvenience, let vs be on 
our guard against committing acts even 
savoring of illegality or injustice. A 
temporary advantage may prove a per- 
maiMnt embarrassment. We are not less 
the champions of the freedom of the seas 
than we are the immemorial champions 
of freedom on land. If the war should 
close leaving on the minds of neutral ob- 
serv-ers an impression that " British 
navalism " is in any sense the equivalent 
at sea of " Prussian militarism," grave 
injory will have been inflicted on the 
future of the British Empire, and the 
war will leave as a legacy seeds which 
may prodoee a renewpd and fierce and, 
it may be to US, dteastrons competitioa 
for naval power. 



England's Third War Budget 

By H. J, Jennings 

[In the October Nineteenth Century and After] 



ADJECTIVES of magnitnde have 
been well-nigh exhausted over the 
figures of the September budget 
They have been described as " unprece- 
dented,** "colossal," and " enormoos,** 
and at least one writer has employed 
Dominie Sampson's favorite exclama- 
tion, " Prodigious! " If these hard- 
worked adjectives had not become some- 
what meaningless by everyday use we 
might say that they were appropriate 
to the occasion. For certain it is that 
the third war budget deals with an esti- 
mated expenditttre and a tax revenne 



such as no country has ever had an ex- 
perience of before. 

It may be well to summarize here the 
main features of the tax. All incomes 
over £180 a jrear, whetiier salary or 
wage, will be taxed. This will add about 
700,000 persons to the list of income-tax 
payers. Allowance for children will con- 
tinue to be claimed by persons whose 
total income does not exceed £500, £20 
being free of tax in respect to each child 
under 16 years of age. Since the begin- 
ning of tlie war the tax on earned in- 
comes has very nearly tMud, and so, 
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also, has that on unearned incomes. Pot- 
ting together the additions in the first 
and third bndgaita, gat m eactm cut- 

tribution on account of incoHM tUC and 
super-Ux of £103,085,000. 

The Chancallor expects to get an addi- 
tional SiftilOJttOO m year by assasains 
farmers on the rent paid instead of, as 
hitherto, on one-third of the rent. This 
opaaa up • large and important question. 
Anythinir which may tand to ehadc tba 
enterpri.se of the farmer at the present 
time is to be regretted. To explain this 
it is necessary to revert to the American 
exchange question. Whatever temporary 
expedients may be adopted in order to 
alleviate the situation, it is clear that, 
ao far aa Great Britain is concerned, tiie 
only real cure would he .such a diange 
in our agricultural conditions as would 
mable us to do with less food produce 
from abroad, and especially with less 
wheat fh>m America. 

The question of restorinp: the exchanpre 
otherwise than by sending away our gold 
had ^eriiore become an argent one, bat 
it was with the future rather than with 
the present aspects of the question that 
Mr. McKenna had to deal. His object 
ia to reatriet imports, especially of lax- 
un^, to discourage extravagance, and, 
at the same time, to find money with the 
least amount of economic disturbance. To 
effect tfaia ha hita all axoond. No dasa 

escapes. The income tax is increased by 
40 per cent., the exemption limit is re- 
duced so as to bring in the wage earner 
from 60 ahillinga • weelt upward, the 
abatements are lowered, the super-tax is 
brought down heavily on the rich, excess 
war-time profits are to be shared equally 
with the State, we shall all have to pay 
more for our tea, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, 
and dried fruits, also for our motor spirit 
and patent medicines, and certain speci- 
fied aiticles of foreign manufacture are 
to pay an import duty of one-third of 
ttieir ▼aliMi 

In connection with direct taxation, the 
most novel move of the Cknremment is 
that of taxing war-time profits. All 
trades, manufactures, concerns in the 
nature of trade and bosineas, Indndinff 
agencies, whether engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of wnr materials or not. 



whose profits exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by more than £100 are to pay 
a special tax of SO per cent, of such 
profit. In most cases the datum line will 
be the known average of profit assessed 
to inooma tax for 1914-15, but if the 
profit for 1914-15 is less than 6 per cent, 
on the capital employed, then that per- 
centage may be taken as the datum line. 

An independent tribunal will decide on 
the datum Una for businesses for carry- 
ing out Government contracts for muni- 
tions which before the war earned less 
than n fair return on their capital. In- 
terest will also be allowed on additional 
capital invested within the war period 
and on capital invested in the three years 
before the war which was unremunw- 
ative durinir that period. 

These exceptions or allowances do not 
invalidate the important principle estab- 
lished in the new tax — ^the principle tiiat 
the State has a right to share in the 
profits made out of the emergency of the 
State. As the 50 per cent, will be reck- 
oned in addition to the income tax, it 
works out, after deducting the latter, at 
just over 60 per cent, net of the profits. 
For the current year its operation is lim- 
ited to the business year of those firms 
or companies making up their balance 
sheets on or before the 30th of Jane last. 
This limitation will restrict the product 
of the tax for 1916-16, and it is not ex- 
pected to yield more than £6,000,000, but 
for 1916-17 a much larger number of 
firass will come under its operation, and 
then a revenue of £30,000,000 is lookad 
for — an estimate that appears to err on 
the side of over-restraint. It is even pre- 
dicted in aome quarters that shipping 
alone will famish more than that 
amount. 

The abolition of the halfpenny post- 
card will not only be a widely fdt in* 
convenience^ but it will be a serioos blow 
to the picture-postcard industry as welU 
Apart from the consequences to the fd^ 
ture^rd trade, is tim game worth the 
candle? The deliveries of postcards in 
the United Kingdom are about 100,000,- 
000 a year, which brings in over £200,000. 
Is it likely, if the minianui postage is 
raised to a penny, that tho ssone amount 
will be obtainedT This proposal ia the 
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one serious flaw in the budget, and at 
the time «f writing it seems probable 
that the Chaaeellor will have to bow lo 
public opinion and withdraw it. The uni- 
versal experience has been that the 
cheaper the postal faellities the grmtm 
and more profitable the business. 

The complete result, or anticipated re- 
sult, of these various new taxes will be 
praetieaHy to dotible tax revenue since 
the war began. German statesmen and 
editors make a boast of the fact that so 
far they have not raised any war funds 
by taxation. That is true, bat~Mr. Hope, 
M. P., notwithstaadincr — they are pursu- 
inf^ the far less commendable course of 
raising the money by loans and by 



" hanky-panky " manipulations of cur- 
rency paper. Dr. Htifferieh, the Imperial 
Minister of Finance, recently admitted 
that he dared not impose further taxa- 
tion, and it is a fair inference that he 
knew any such proposals would be futile 
— that the burdens of tha Ctorman tax- 
payers are already as heavy as they can 
bear. We, too, might have carried on 
the mur on loans without new taxation, 
and left posterity to foot the whole bill, 
but we have " chosen the better part.** 
When the financial day of reckoning 
comes it will be found tihat the countries 
that hava mat at least a portion of their 
war expenditure out of revenue ^re in 
the sounder position. 



Registration in Britain 

By Clement Kinloeh-Cooke 



TAo NtOkmal RegitUr and After" 

w the title of an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, of which the 
following is part: 

ORGANIZATION hi any ondertaUng, 
in any contest, in any campaign 
is an essential precedent to suc- 
cess. To disregard it is to court failure, 
to invite disaster. No sane person will 
cavil at these conclusions, no unbiased 
critic will challenge their accuracy. That 
being so, it follows logically and eondo- 
sively that if we are to win the war in 
a reasonable time, and without undue 
or unnecessary expenditure of life and 
money, tho entire community must be 
organized. It is therefore with a sense 
of extreme satisfaction that the nation 
welcomes the appearance on the statute 
book of liw National Besistration act 

National service is the corollary of na- 
tional ort^anization. The one is of no 
avail without the other. Just as a shell 
does not become operative untQ tim fuse 
is attached, so national organisation is 
powerless without national service. In 
other words, the whole work of the reg- 
ister will be wasted unless the service 
it entails is made effective. 
Tet, strange as it may seem, the call 



that the register involves was for a 

time in danger of being treated in soma 
quarters as though it were an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people, and this 
because a snspieioa was abroad that serv- 
ice under the act must necessarily mean 
compulsory service. That is not so. 

No one denies, no one can deny, that 
the voluntary system has been moat pro> 
lific in its results. Under that system 
we have raised an army of which the 
empire may well ba proud. No country 
In the world can boast of a voluntary 
army equal in magnitude to the British 
Army; we possess a military force of 
volunteers such as the world has never 
seen. AH that is readily and willingly 
conceded by the advocates of ctmserip- 
tion. 

But is our voluntary anny la^ 

enough to accomplish the purpose in 
hand? Will it meet the enormous wast- 
age that modern warfare entails? Has 
every recruit been so carefully diosen 
that, not only is he able to undaigo train- 
ing on this side, but is equally fitted to 
perform the more strenuous duties that 
await him whan ha readies the aetnal 
theatre of war? Can we afford any 
longer to let married men with large 
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families enlist while single men stay 
behindt 

W« aM fighting for oar oxltleiioe as 

a nation, our existence as a race; if the 
British Nation goes down in this cc wifl i c t 
fho Britiah Empire goes down too^ Wo 
lUiMt win, and we shall win. But it is no 
use thinking that victory is to be gained 
by following the old lines and pursuing 
fhA old metiiods. Evorsrtiiing most 
dumge, and above all our recruiting sys- 
tem must change. Just as France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy have staked their all, so 
mnat Great Britain otako her all. Not 
only have the industries of the country 
to be organized, but the manhood and 
the womanhood of the country must be 
mobilised. Every rnoa of military ago 
who can be spared from the factory or 
the workshop, and from the occupations 
necessary to transact the buainew of tho 
State must bear aims. 



In BO momentous a crisis in oar Ua- 
tory it is only fitting that Uio Govonih 

ment should inform the public, aa indoed 
they have done, that Ministers are en- 
gaged in examining the subject of con- 
■eription witii a tIow of coming to a 
right decision. I cordially welcome the 
statement made by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions that " the issue is one of fact, 
not of 'Jntneiple." Conscription is not a 
political but a military question, and it 
is on the conclusions arrived at by their 
military adviser that the decision of the 
Cabinet will bo taken. 

But let there be no hesitation. We 
have gloriona tradiUimB behind ve and 

a splendid future in front of us, but 
there must be no halting between two 
opinions. Now is the time for action. 
Let that action bo taken and success ia 
mssvred. 



The Vatican and the War 

By Bfgr. Canon Mojes, D. D. 



The Right Rev, Mgr, Canon Moyee, D. 
D., lit the October inue of The Nineteenth 

Century and After, discusses this sit- 
uation under the chapter of " The Pope 
and the German Atrocities," 

TO certain minds it lias been a sub- 
ject of surprise, and even of scan- 
dal, that the Pope has not publicly 
condemned the outrages committed by 
Germany daring the present war. It has 
been pointed out that the struggle is one 
in which the leading nations of Europe 
are engaged, and that horrors surpass- 
ing an that wo ha^ Uthorto hoard of 
have been perpetrated. Vital issues of 
national equity and comity, and therein 
of national morality, have arisen and 
cried oot for jadgmont. And yot at this 
historic crisis, when, if ever, plain and 
fearless speech is most wanted, the 
Papacy — the one power which claims to 
be at oneo spfaritaal and inlnnuitionalt 

the power which can speak with author- 
ity to some two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of consciences — is found to remain 
stnagoly silent and to wrap itself ap in 
Its aoatraUtyl 



The answer may be summed up in say- 
ing fliat the Fopo stands in an extra- 
national position, and that he has not 

been able to make the condemnations 
which some* people have expected from 
him because such oondomnations reqolre 
investigations of facts, and these inves- 
tigations have been largely outside his 
reach and, in many cases, outside his 
province. 

It is undoubtedly true that the report 
of Lord Bryce's commission of inquiry 
stands upon a level of testimony notably 
higher and more anthentie tiian anything 
which could be gathered from the ordi- 
nary columns of the press. In truth, it 
would be difficult to conceive, within the 
limits of its scope, any eacamination 
of the facts more thoroogfa, more con- 
scientions, or more convincing. Benedict 
XV. could hardly, any more than any 
oilier fair-mind<Nl XMidor, have risen 
from a study of its tragic pages with 
any doubt left as to the reality, the multi- 
tude, and the roroUing character of tiio 
o u trage s committed. In the mind of the 
Pope the conviction would be even more 
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irresistible, as the findings of the report 
would 1m the echo and corroboratkm of 
the account already submitted to the 
Holy See by Cardinal Mercier. 

And yet, however much the Pope may 
bo peraonally convinced, if he is to act 
officially and judicially, it is plain that 
he cannot base an accusation upon what 
is, despite its excellence, an ex parte 
statement, emanatinir tnm ooo aide «mly 
of the bellifrercnt parties. 

It is ju%t because we have the convic- 
tion that the coonterpleas of the Ger- 
mans are so utterly hollow and ficti- 
tioiu, and that the r^d inspiration of 



the ideals and methods of their leaders 
are ao hopelessly in eoBtradiction to the 

Gospel, that we feel assured that time 
cannot fail to lift the mask from the 
face of our adversaries. Meanwhile, in 
the growiair light of faUer evidmee^ 
facto which are the basis of judgment, 
now obscured or temporarily placed in 
judicial doubt by mendacious denials or 
lack of investigation, will emerge as un- 
deniable; and at the fitting moment, 
when the cause of right and truth and 
humanity and civilisation will claim ita 
verdict, the witness from the Chair of 
Peter will not be wanting. 



A German on the War 

By G. Lowes Dicldiuon 



/« Tk* Htbbert Journal, Mr. Dickinson 
comments on Dr. Friedrich Withclm 
Forater's " Germany s Young Men and 
th9 War": 

IT is one of the evils of war that It 
cuts off the belligerent nations from 
all knowledge of the enemy's point 
of view. Whole nations may thus come 
to be regarded as something monstrous 
and outpide the pale and the re-estab- 
lishing of mutual comprehension be made 
unnecessarily difficult. Now» in the 
preeent war, nothing is more remarkable 
than the conviction of the people of 
every belligerent country that they are 
fighting a righteous war of self-defense, 
and even that they are fighting it honor- 
ably and their enemies dishonorably. 

To illustrate this, I have brought to- 
gether a few passages from a pamphlet 
by Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm FQrster, en- 
titled ** Deutschlands Jugend und der 
Weltkrieg." Dr. Forster is Professor of 
Education at Munich, and exercises a 
great influence over the youth of Ger- 
many. He is, it will be seen, a pacifist, 
in "spite of his idealization of the moral 
discipline of war, and an internationalist, 
in spite of his German patriotism. And 
though, of course, he speaks only for 
himself, his opinions may be taken to be 
at least as representative as those of 



men like Reventlow or Rohrbach. The 

reader will supply his own comments. 

First, then, as to the origin of the war. 

Dr. F9rster repudiates all responsiUlity 

for his own Government and nation: 

Our Kaiser allowed our opponents to get 
the advantage In moblliBlng that he night 

have tho advantage In love of peace. This 
moral advantage Is of much greater sig- 
nlfleance, even for military power, thMU 
any external advantage that can be woo 
at the cost of oonsctence. We neither 
desired nor caused the war* 

On the contrary, the war was a con- 
spiracy against Germany. And for this 
conspfamcy oar anthor attrihutos a chief 
share of blame to England. He pleads, 
nevertheless, for a just estimate of the 
English contribution to civilization, and 
against Ihe passion of hato that has 
swept through Germany: 

Hate disorganises, love disciplines. FiU 
yoarselvce with deepest sympathy for an 
who suffer in war. whoRo hearts are 
crushed, whose bodies are broken, whose 

homes are burned. Fill yourselves with 
enthusiasm for everything which jroor 
nation In the foture shall Iralld above 

these wrecks and ruin?!, atnl tlion charge 
and fight as one <'oti.so('rHt<>(l to death, 
doing your utmost to end this horror and 
win a peace which shall make a reeur- 
rence of such things Impossible. Such a 
purification from tho pa.M.iion of hale Is 
often «>aHltr on the field than at home. 
Thi)S(> who remain behind have an ab- 
stract enemy In view. 
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With regard to the effects of the war 
npon tiie national eonscienee, our author 
aeems to alter his position as he pro- 
ceeds. At the beginning he is full of 
that kind of hot idealism of war which 
seems to be peculiar to Germans, and 
which constitutes their chief menace to 
civilization. He speaks sometimes as 
though life existed for the sake of sacri- 
fiee» and as though the sacrificing of 
life more than made up for the taking of 
it. But later he asserts roundly that 
war is opposed to Christianity: 

dirlatlanlty- moat not be swallowed tip 

In the war spirit, llttch hsa iMCa said on 
this point in tho last few months in an 
unchristian spirit, and the Divine tnith 
has been betrayed to temporal Interests 
and paselows, Christ stands against war 
and abovs war. He who loaea alclit eC 



this truth slays that deep conscience of 
civilization which is meant to Road US un- 
ceasingly on to allay this fury of war. 
We know well that If we were Chrlatlam 

there would be no war. 

These extracts will serve to give some 
idea «f the contents of this popular tract. 
Thera are in it many statements and 
assumptions which an Englishman can- 
not accept, many omissions of what he 
regards as assential points— for instance, 
there is no refsinncs to Belgium — and 
much in the tone and manner which is 
distasteful to our less romantic tempera- 
ment and more sober intdleet Never^ 
theless, a candid reader, who may have 
been swept off his balance by the events 
of the war, will recognize that It is not a 
nation of "barbarians" that tiie anthor 
represents. 



A Theological Holiday — and After 



By L. P. Jacks 



ONE hears often nowadays the com- 
ment that current geographies will 

be tossed aside as a result of 
Europe's mighty conflict. And, indeed, 
the interlocked armies are engaged in 
making over — if not renorating — ^poli- 
tically and even, in spots, topoprraphically, 
a continent. Mankind will emerge from 
war's elonds to find new fields of 
thought, too, outspread for his incursions. 
One such is suifgested by L. P. Jacks, 
writing in The Hibbert Journal, of which 
he is editor. Mr. Jades says in part: 

Ts there not ground for !» licving that a 
theological holiday, partial at ail events, 
has aetuallr been Imposed upon Burope, 
and to a lesser extent also upon America, 
by the present war? A glance at the pub- 
ILslicrH' IlatH reveals at once an rnormous 
reduction in the number of theological 
books iasuins from the press : and in this 
oonneoClOB It may be noted that an lm> 
portant theological loomal which devotes 
Its pa^es to the reviewing of these books 
has recently announced its suspension for 
" lack of material." • • • 

A "new theolosy" befan la fact to 
form around the war Itself; but so dif- 
ferent from the old both in topics and 
method, and in the persons from whom It 
oriKlr>ated, as to suggest the conclu.Hi<m 
that many of our former friends, the 



theologians of ante-bellum days, were 
taking, or being forced to take, a holi- 
day. • • • 

The intellectual emtnenee of Germany la 
the field of theology is challenged, and to 
some extent already discredited, by its 
association with the specl.n le of present 
German conduct. * * * Tho sudden and 
complete cessation of the new supply of 
German theolonr. and the diminished re- 
spect for the old supply already on our 
hand»-4iave had the effect for the time 
betas of damping the ardors of theologi- 
cal speculation In so far as these 
dependent, as to a great extent tbsy 
dependent, on German sources for their 

Inspiration. • • • 

The war has suddenly launched us all 
Into a new world where the laws and 
formulae of the old order are difficult to 
apply. • • • Ts the world good? la tho 
world bad"!" Hardly a day pa.saos but wo 
arc ready to shout an affirmative answer 
to both questions. Meanwhile our specu- 
lations about God are held in aheyaaee; 
the time for them will not come until wa ' 
htivc riTovered our lost benrinfrs In the 
actual world. Let us first know what 
kind of a world it is in whIA WO are 
Uvios. and whether our human nature 
has or has not the force to establtah the 
thing it lielieveg to be Fr""d. • • • 

What, when the present lull Is over, 
will bo the effect of the war on the Inter- 
pretation of religion in tbeolegyT The 
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analoRv of the past miRSrests that, wliaU 
ev«r happens. th«Te will bo no iirrcst OT 
breakdown. RellKlun and theology hav« 
prov«d over and over agittn that ther ar« 
able to maintain themselvea in preoence 
of tho moat deeply penfnilatie views of 
tha WOrtd and of human nature. • • • 
Whan all goes well and man Hi t inx to b« 
maklnff a success of his life, (he theology 
Of moral excellence will be in the ascend* 
ant. When all soes til and the devil 
Boems master of the world, the theolo^* 
of salvation is hound to assert itself. 
• • • We may be tolerably sure that 
the affect of war will be to promote de- 
velopment In one or other of the two 
directions Indicated. Which of the two 
directions will be taken deptnds very 
largely on the visions we are gaining 
durins our present theological holiday: 
on tha ganeiral impresaUm laft by tha 
state of the world which the war will 
leave behind ; and on our Interpretation 
of the war itself whf n Ms full significance 
ahall have been disclosed to us, as it 
will not be till long after the issue la 
determined. It may be that the issue 
of events wtll be such that we shall ba 
able to look back on this tragedy as the 
most splendid episode of history and a 
crowning evidence of the nobility of man. 
That will ba good for the theology of 
moral escellenea. But this la by no means 
sure, ami can only happen If certain 
forces, not yet victorious, get the upper 
hand. It Is possible that humanity may 
amarge from this conflict not proud <tf 
Its achlcfvemants bat thoroughly adiamsd 

of Itself. • • • 

The war has provided an astonishing 
revelation of man's capacity to sacrifice 
himself for an Ideal. But what Ideal? 
Bad wa bean In aamaat with tha pannrit 
of moral excellence our ideal would have 
been one which would have rendered this 



war Impossible. Consider only one among 

the multltudoK of ciiiiscs which produced 
the preatnl ciisls— I moan the enornwjus 
amount of delll)frate lying which went on 
in certain places high and low. Had not 
the liars done their deadly work the war 
would never have taken place; and even 
now would cea.Hi; automatically if all the 
newspainTs, orators, prof,ss(irs, states- 
men. Kaisers, and other users of language 
In Ehiropa were to spaak tha truth con« 
•latently for a week on end. * • • 

Who, then, can doubt that if the pur- 
suit Of moral txcellence is to turn out a 
success, man will have to do much better 
in tha futnra than he baa ever done In 
the past? There is no reason why ha 
should not. Nay. rather, the disgrace 
which has been brought on the human 
family as a whole by the actions of soma 
of its members creates an opportunity for 
the others, aa well as for the chief sinners 
thcmaelves, to wipe out the disgrace by 
actions of a contrary kind. What, for 
instance, is to be the answer of every na- 
tion of seafaring men to the German ovt- 
raga on the great and solemn tradlttons 
of the sea? T Imagine It will be the resolve 
to uj hold tVio.se tia'lltions With a more un- 
swerving loyalty than ever. That is the 
spirit which, if extended to the whole hor- 
rible situation created by the present war, 
might cause It to Isaue in a moral tri- 
umph. 

Man. meanwhile, is neither as wi.se nor 
as good as he thought he was. A dnm« 
aging blow haa been dealt at the repuu- 
tlon of human nature: man's self-respect 
Is for the moment lowered ; and unless 
humanity redeems its character b>- some 
great act of atonement, as it ccitT ■■ivahly 
may, it is probable that the theology 
whleb Interprets rallgioa as the pinvalt of 
moral excellence will remain below tha 
borlson for aome time to come. 



The Quintessence of Austria 

By Henry Wickham Steed 



UNDER fhe above title Henry Wick- 
ham Steed discusses in The Edin- 
burgh Review the revelation 
which, he says, the hitherto misappre- 
hended Auetrian Empire and ita raling 
house have made of themselves in the 
course of months of warfare. Austria, 
Mr. Steed regards as a country " or, 
rather, an Imperial Estate, more Eastern 
than Western in character"; while 
Franeia Joseph is " more nearly a Sultan 



than a tme oonstitatlonal monarch.** 
The writer says: 

• • • Attempts to understand Austria 
from the outside are almo.st certain to 
fall. • • • The racial strife, of which 
SO much has been beard in reports from 
Anstrla and Hungary. Is not In Itaaif a 
proof of hopeless Incompatabllity of tem- 
perament among the Hapsburg peoples. 
It Is rather the out<um» of a d. liberate 
system of State which ainu at setting off 
one race against the other, favoring those 
which behave well toward the dynasty. 
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curbing those whoso power seenis dan^er- 
OUB. and creating ui equilibrium of mode- 
rate di«Gontent in which no one race is 
ever entirrtr utisfled, never without 
jealousy of Its neighbors, but In which 
each and all are taught to look to the 
Crown as the sole dispenser of bene- 
fit*. • • • When all la said and done, 
the Anetrlan resarda hfmaelf aa a hotter 
fellow than the North German, a superior 
and more polished human boinpr. • * • 
In these fcellnifs the people are at one 
With the imperial family. Pride is atiU 
the etrongert charactertatle of the dynaaty, 
most of Whoao blunders It has Inspired. 
The Hapsburgs cannot stoop to ron<ju<T. 
They cannot place thfmsclvos in tlio posi- 
tion of othera or treat them with that 
Imavhiatlve tact which amooths away ob- 
stacles and wlna hearts. * * • 

Mr. Steed takes op in iome detail all 
the facts and fancies available regarding 
the Sarajevo tragedy of June 28, 1914— 
the trigger-pull in p of the war. He sees 
sinister, subterraneous influences from 
fhs Kfldfler's realnw in the preceding 
and succeeding dreumstanoes. In part 
he says: 

• • • There was undoulitedly a i)lot to 
assassinate the Archduke. In part, al 
least, it was organised at Belgrade — but 
■o wire noet of tiie Iwkus antl-Aastrlan 
manifefltationa of lOOS and the majority 
of the antl-Serblan forgeries exposed dur- 
ing the FVledjung trial. It is pos.-lblo 
that some corrupt or fanatical Serbians 
may have been implicated in It. but there 
Is not a shred of evidence to Implicate the 
Serbian <1ovemmeni. More enllRhtenIn? 

than any circumstantial evidence Is. how- 
ever, the application of the test : Cni 
firodettt Serbia and the Serbian Govern- 
ment liad nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by a crime which was bound to re- 
vive memories of the assassination oC 
Alexander and Draga, and to put Serbia 
out of court in moet European countries. 
Serbia, moreover, had Just emerged ex- 
hausted, albeit Ttctortoos. from two Bal- 
kan wars, and was In no condition to pick 
a quarrel with the neighboring monarchy. 
Tlio monarchy, on the other hand, bad 
been repeatedly foiled in Its efforts to plclc 
a qvarrel with Serbia. Had a pretext 
been deliberately manufactured to put 
alt the apparent right on the aide of Aus- 
tria, and all tin- \v! '>iig on the side of Ser- 
bia, and to reduce to a minimum the Ser- 
bian ciranccs of receiving sympathy or 
help from Russia, Bn^and. or France, no 
apter pretext than the Seralevo assassi- 
nation could have been forci'l. 

But, whether fatality or design came to 
the help of the central powers, whether 
they profited by an accident or Jogged the 
eibew ef Provideaos. tliey were not slow 
to take advantage of the crime. Whereas 



the Emperor Fran<-la Joseph's first proo- 
lamentation to his peoples. In whlcti he ab- 
jured them not to make the whole Ser- 
bian race responalhkt for the act of a few 

fhnatlCB, seemed to betray a disposition 
not to push matters to extremes, it is 
certain that, a fortnlKht later, he had been 
persuaded by the German ISmperor to 
sanction tlie vltlmatum to Serbia which 
was designed to render her submission 
Impossible. The German Ambassador, 
Hcrr von Tschirschky, ilien, ,is .always, 
in closest agreement with the Auslro- 
Hangarian Oenerai Staff, worked hard 
and successfully to prevent a pacific ao- 
lution. It Is uncertain whether either Ger- 
many or Austria really believed that a 
European conflagration would ensue. 
They may have expected to " pocket ** 
Serbia without undue trouble. They may 
have thought that Russia and Prance 
would " back down," and that England 
would not Intervene. The attitude of the 
British Radical press and of some Union- 
ist organa which advocated the punlah- 
ment of Serbia certainly encouraged such 
a belief. Thus things drifted toward the 
catastrophe. 

The time has not yet come fully to dis- 
cuss the diplomatic history of the first 
year of the war. Tt can only usefully be 
salil that not until .iftir the first six 
months of the war did the diplomacy of 
the Allies really reveal comprehenalon of 
the main German purpose in precipitating 
It. That purpo.se can only be defeated de- 
cisi\ ely .iTnl i t reVDcahly. if (he (lipl'imacy 
of the Allies Is guided by the settled de- 
termination so to reconstitute Europe 
that a renewal of the struggle shall be- 
come Impossible. Europe cannot be so re- 
constituted without the dismemberment 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. The nv. r- 
throw of the Turkish Empire an.i the .'set- 
tlement Of the Balkan problem would 
necessarily Involve the solution, once and 
for all. of the Atistrian prohlem. "Hie 
aim of the central empires is domina- 
tion: the aim of the .Miles must be, not 
passively or reluctantly but actively and 
eenstruettvely, liberation In accordance 
with the principle of n itinmlity. Gn'ece, 
Ittiljcaria, an'l Hunvinia should receive as 
nearly as imssiblo their ethnographical 
boundaries. Serbia should be united with 
an the Southern Slavs hitherto under 
Hapsburg rule, that is to say with the 
Serb and Croat Inhabitants of Bosnia- 
Herze>;iivina. Ci oaf ia-.MLi \-( mia- nalriiatia, 
part of Istria, and the Slovene country. 
Bohemia and Moravia, with the Slovak 
eonntry of Hungary, should be constituted 
an Independent principality with a port 
on the P.in'ilf at I'rcsftiurg and a i>ort 
on the Elbe .at Aussig — of which the traf- 
fic before the war exoeeded tint of 
Trieste. An autonomone. reunited Poland 
under the Rueslan sceptre is Indlspen* 
sable to Hiuropean stabUlty. • • • 
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A Polish SociaKst on Poland's Future 

By Dr. Wittboldt Jodko 



The position of the Ruasian-Poliah 
Denutenty m <nUlmed In tke aubjoiMd 
interview vnth the leading member of his 
party, as given by tk€ Stockholm Social 

Democrat: 

OF all the nations subject to other 
powers, the Polish people feel 
their nationalistic self-conscious- 
ness most strongly. That is the reason 
vrhy onr Btriwing for independence is bo 
pronounced. I must state at once that 
all Poles are not antagonistic to Russia. 
This is due to the political situation, 
which makM a dkitim logical. In the 
eyes of the Democratie element to which 

liberty becomes a question of life and 
death, it is essential to seek salvation in 
Westeni Enrope. Wifhont nieh affilia- 
tion, it could not even exiat. 

On the other hand, the conservative 
element — the landed proprietors and the 
bourgeoia— leans toward Russia, and it it 
constantly utilizing its position for its 
own interest. Thi.s element lack.s con- 
fidence in the people's movement and is 
rcatfaig in the belief tint Russian domi- 
nation will continue in Poland. Selfish- 
ness is the actuating force that makes 
the Conservatives support the Russian 
rfigimow 

Even before the war these two divi- 
sions asserted themselves. One party 
aims at pulling away from Russia; the 
otiier strives to maintain the present re- 
lations. We, who belong to the first- 
named class, are firmly convinced that 
only by a deliverance from Russian con- 
trol can we develop our politieal, sodal, 
and nationalistic consciousness. We do 
not believe in the possibility of a normal 
development under absolutism, even less 
under a liberal Russian regime. The 
tradition of centralization is a fixed mat- 
ter for Russia. The all-penetrative 
bureaucracy exists because of this cen- 
tralization and derives its nutriment 
therefrom. And a modem Russian state 
is to us Social Democrats an even more 
dangerous condition than the bnrsan- 
cratie organisation. In order tiiat the 



bureaucracy can become a suitable gov- 
erning force it woold have to centralise 
to a still further degree than have the 
old Conservatives. 

An independent development under any 
Russian Government is a sheer impossi- 
bility for Poland. And as the middle 
class in Russia gains greater and greater 
influence, the less of a chance will the 
Pdss have to establish their political 
freedom. Those of us who firmly oppose 
Russia have been frank enough to give 
this opposition expression in the forming 
of the Polish Legion. More than half of 
the number in the legi<m belong in Rus- 
sian Poland. 

We of Russian Poland have organised 
military bodies. Six regiments have been 
completed, with the seventh under way. 
We have cavalry and several batteries, as 
well as a number cf machine guns. It is 
not to be forgotten that the memhers of 
the legion are constantly in the field with 
the regular armies, and that the losses 
sustained have not been inconsiderable. 

The Russians themselves have organ- 
ized a Polish Legion, but it counts not 
over 1,500 men. As a matter of fact, it 
was a trick of the Russians to orgAnisA 
this body from among the soldiers. No- 
body ever hears about this legion, what 
its purpose is or what it stands for, so 
we may as well discard tiie element as a ^ 
factor in the Russian Polish situation. 

The Duma does not furnish us any en- 
couragement. We do not believe in Rus- 
sian promtsea. Always, when Russia is 
in tronUe, comes the promise of Polish 
autonomy. I believe that the central 
powers will give us liberty and that it is 
to their interest to create a buffer State 
between them and Russia. 

In case, however, that the central 
powers should divide Poland between 
tiwu tiien the question remains opm, and 
Russia would continue to agitate within 
our country. The Russophile agitation 
will cease only when Polish soil is re- 
lieved of foreign controL In 'so far as 
eoncerns Posen, there a somewliat dif- 
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ferent condition prevails. In Posen the 
Gcnnan and Polish dements mingle sat- 
isfactorily. So soon as the Russian 
Polish people are free they could also 
labor for^he retention of the Polish idiom 
among the Gennan Poles. 

I believe unqualifiedly in a final vic- 
tory for the central powers. The strength 



of the Russian armies is broken. They 
eannot for a long time to come prove 
dangerous. A sign in tiiat direction is 
the grreat number of Russian prisoners. 
I know for a certainty that there is a 
great seareity of of fleers. Where former- 
ly three or four officers held command 
one now has charge. 



The German Government in Relation to 
Belgian Works of Art 

By Dr. W. von Bode 
Chief Director of the Berlin Mueeumo 



The following etatement by Dr. von 
Bode evppmrod In a UmfUt iemed hut tke 

League of German Scholars and Artists 
for the Advancement of Culture, Berlin: 

UGO OJETTI, a writer of fiction in 
Florsnee» has faivented and spread 

a foolish story according to 
which the chief director of the Berlin 
Museums is supposed to have given the 
German military anthorities a " proserip- 
tive " list of works of art to be taken 
from various public collections in France. 
Further, Ojetti says that as this plan 
eoold not be carried out, tin direetor had 
advised the destruction of the Rhetms 
Cathedral. This absurd and infamous 
libel was repeated and perhaps believed 
in all eonntrieo. But while we have 
been thus denounced as robbers and bar- 
barians, Germany and Germany alone 
has in reality taken steps in order to 
protect wmtkB of art in the enemies' coun- 
try. Directly after the occupation of 
Bi-ussels the director of the Industrial 
Art Museum in Berlin, Herr von Falke, 
was appointed on my Mggestion to su- 
perintend the protection of works of art 
in Belgium and their preservation for 
Belgium. 

Herr von Falke, with the help of gen- 
tlemen employed in the Belgian public 
collections, has examined the works of 
art in the oeenpied parts of Belgium, 
and it has been ascertained that in all 
large towns ancient buildings, paintings, 
works of sculpture and of industrial 



art of any importance are in a perfect 
state of preservation, and are In safety 

with one sinprle exception — the library of 
Louvain. The statement made in va- 
rious towns that pietoret or dnndi 
treasare have been brought to London 
seems not to have been true, not even 
in the case of the van Eyck altar in 
Gand. In reality, such pteeioas objects 
sef in to have been hidden in cellars and 
other safe places. The preservation of 
these art treasures and the almost per- 
fect state of preservation of all ardii- 
teetnral masterpieces are wholly due to 
the extreme care taken by the Germans 
to avoid damaging the buildings during 
the bombardment of towns, wh ere v er 
the bombardment was absolutely nec- 
essary from a military point of view. 

In the case of the treacherous attack 
made on onr troops by the people of 
Louvain, German soldiers saved the Town 
Hall and the churches from destruction 
by fire at the risk of their own lives. 
The borning of the library was entirely 
the fault of the libary officials, who had 
all fled, neglecting their obvious duty. 

That the Belgian Government took no 
pains to preserve Belgian buildings Is 
proved by the fact that while Herr von 
Falke was examining the cathedral of 
Malines the Belgian artillery fired shells 
at the bonding. 

During the siege of Antwerp General 
von Beseler himself requested the Bel- 
gian commander to give him a list of 
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artistically valuable buildings and suc- 
ceeded most adminbly in preaenring 

these from harm during the bombard- 
ment. In Gand and Bru^^es all monu- 
ments of architecture are intact In 
Rheims also the Gemum commander did 
all that was in his power to preserve not 
only the cathedral but also the older 
church of St. Remy from serious dam- 
ag« daring the bombwdment, altbongli 



the French repeatedly placed batteries 
in the neigliborhood of tbo cstfaedral and 
made use of the towira as posts of ol>» 

servation. 

Religious feeling and knowledge and 
love of art, which are as widely sprsad 

in the army as in the nation, have every- 
where mruie our army a protector of 
architectural masterpieces and of ail 
worics of art 



Poland's £ 

By Ignacy 

Th» Vienna weekly puhlimilon, Polen, 
recently confahied the foJIou-huj article 
dealing with the situation in the war- 
tom tmionf betmen Qtmmiey, AwtiHa, 
VHd Russia: 

WITH the fall of Brest-Litovsk the 
last Russian soldier has been 
driven from Polish soil. The en- 
tire Kingdom of Poland, counting 18,000,c 
000 souls, is thereby delivered from the 
Russian yoke. Central Europe is no 
longer in danger from the appearance of 
the Russian annies gathsrod along i3» 
Vistula. 

The Kingdom of Poland, wrongly called 
Russian Poland, has been the greatest 
standing battlefield in the world. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, the 
best in Russia, concentrated in ten great 
fortresses and fortified camps, threat- 
ened Germany and Austria, north, south, 
and west, rcrdy to march at the com- 
mand from Petersburg, which had allied 
itself with Fiance and England. So for- 
midable was this mass of soldiers that 
there were parts of the country where 
for each five of unarmed Polish men 
there was one Russian soldier to keep 
watch over them. 

Four times during the nineteenth cent- 
ury Poland rose against this military 
oppression. Each time they struggled 
without Europe lending any assistance 
whatever. Capitalistic Europe had some- 
thing else to do than support Polish up- 
risings. Poland itself had tO' sow the 
seeds of blood-boujjht liberty. And after 
each revolution stretched long lines of- 



eliverance 

Daszynski 

exiles bound for Siberia, where they were 
left to die. In this way the best elements 
among the people were systematically 
being destroyed during tha eonrsa of a 

century. 

Ts it then to be wondered that later 
generations in Poland* finding themselves 
in tha minority as against Russian ag- 
gression, and considering the fight aa 

impossible and insane proposition, began 
to aim at an understanding with the 
Csar's empire? We repeat, howwer, that 
only a small proportion of the political 
element in Poland lost hope. On the 
whole the common people themselves, as 
wdl as the highly eultarsd,« wera imr 
from believinK^ that future jttstice for 
Poland was to be looked for in the Rus- 
sian Chancellery. Even before any one 
was thinldng of war with Russia, tha 
people were secretly getting their wsap 
ons into shape for use apainst the enemy. 
It is true that these weapons were of an 
insignificant sort, but, such as lliey were, 
they were at hand. The revolutionary 
group was not numerous, but in which 
modern State— or, rather, in what coun- 
try with such a police orgaaisatioa as 
in Russia — would it have been possible 
to get together 10,000 persons to war 
against the State? Yet the Polish peo- 
ple have understood tlw artl 

Many observers of the grand events of 
the past, as reflected in the happeninp-a 
in Poland, are inclined to attribute to 
the Polish people too much enthusiasm 
as regards the victories won by the Teu- 
tonic forces. But how difficult did not 
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this seem to have been some months 
backl It was the opinion that the lines 
along the Dunajec and the Vistula, the 
fronts of the Narew and the Niemen, 
would hold for at least a year. Why, 
then, belittle the victories won over the 
Russians? 

The flight of the Russians from Brest- 
litevsk makes possible a calm contem- 
plation regarding Poland'k fatore. The 
jesistless victory of the Teuton armies 
!?treng1;hens the belief that a new era is 
at hand. The Polish Nation is gathering 
itself together; it rises fnm its sick- 
bed; it begins to rid itself of its chains. 
With the exception of that despicable ele- 
ment that left the country voluntarily 
with the Russians, tiie peo|de of Poland 
breathe easier. 

Everything in its religion, in its his- 
tory, its culture, turns the Polish people 
away from Russia; Poland belongs to 
Western Europe. And this western in- 
fluence cannot possibly bring the same 
pressoie to bear tiiat Russia so long ex- 
erted. For the present the armies of the 
central powers have the word. That is 
the reason why the situation still re- 
mains hasy. The people cannot speak 
out. But when the opportunity comes, 
Poland will say that it wants only to 
gain its liberty and chance to develop. 
The task will then devolve on twenty 
millions of people at the door of Rus- 
sia to create a barrier against Russia. 



Poland is also the natural ally of the 
people of the Ukraine and the Jews. 

All must prepare to fight the absolutism 
of the Czar. Only the enemies of Poland 
can countenance the destruction of the 
Ukrainians and the Jews as necessary to 
the nation's deliverance. The Austrian 
policy repardinpr the development of the 
Ruthenians would have been impossible 
had it not been for the Polish majority 
willing to grant concessions to the 
Ruthenians in Galicia. As for the Jews, 
they found in Poland their second native 



The relationship of a freed Poland to 
its deliverers is a question that comes 
under the future issues of the war. 
The question should not long wait for 
an answer. There is only one thinj; that 
I desire to emphasize in this auspicious 
hour that sees the Russians driven from 
Brest-Litovsk. The nations and peoples 
that desire to live in closer union with 
Poland must consider it as their equal. 
No interests based on opportunistic poli- 
tics, no espUeation of what is best for 
the moment, no nationalistic illusions, 
can serve here. The Polish question is a 
very big queotioo. Its solution is to be 
fought on the ^da of battle of flihl gi- 
gantic world war, and constitutes one of 
its most significant factors. Let us make 
rsady to aid in solving this question — a 
question on which may rest the peace of 
Boxope for decades after the war ends. 



Some Recent German War literature 

By M. £p8tein 



DR. EPSTEIN, who Is assistant ed^ 
itor of The Statesman's Yesi^ 

Book, has been wandering over 
the mountains of printed mattei^ 
books, booklets, pamphlets, and bro- 
di w r ea ■ b nilt by German writers with 
the war as a basis. Such publications 
had attained at the close of nine months 
of conflict a total of 4,518, including 
many bocks of verse, which Dr. Ep- 
stein dismisses as by-products of war 
literature. He discusses in The llib- 
bert Journal and, natorally, in no men- 
tal frame of andty, some of the more 



reeent and pretentknis outgivings of 

Teutonic historians, philosophers, and 
economists. He feels with evident as- 
tonishment that war fever has made 
tiiem delirious. Speaking of "Heroes 
and Hucksters," \%Titten 1^ Dr. Wenier 
Sorabart, he says: 

The great mass of the German people do 
not as yet carp about the peace of the 
world, and h;ivo bnt little wish for friend- 
ship with EriKland. Their rolitic.il writ- 
era tell them that England's ideals are 
•o totally o pp oes d to their own that not 
only is a rapprochement with her uathlak* 
aUe, but also undesirable. It Is to bo 
feared that this point oC view 1* wM«- 
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Bpread In Germany, and one of fta dougrht> 
lost <'ha riiiiii)iis is Wcitior Snmbart. • • • 
Bombart was the enfant terrible at the 
Viilv«rsity of Breslau. opposed to all tbat 
the authorttlea aCood for; to whom noth- 
ing waa holy, not even the Kaiser. And 
now this man is anions tin- stanf^ht-st 
■upportera of German militariam and all 
that It eonnotes; he Is the prophet of a 
new gospel for the Oerraan people. Such 
la the Influence of the Demon of War. 

" Heroes and Hufkst<»rs " Is the title 
of the booklet wherein Sombart utters 
the burden of his mossiKt — for (mmtikuis 
only: he cares not what the rest of the 
world thinks. The Bncllsh are the hudc 
stprs. the Germans the heroes; the Enj« 
lisli are thi> warohonsemen, the Germans 
the wart lors. • • • la tlio proseiu war tho 
rellKion of the shopliei ix r is at death-grips 
With that of the warrior. AVould you 
know what the shopkeeper's religion Is. 
so to his phtlosophers. Prom Pranpis 
Bacon to Herbert Siiencer, tliev are all 
only "philosophers," (in liiverteil oom- 
Dias.) He SCOfCl at them for being po- 
litical oconomlsta. practical fellows, lov- 
ing eomfort and material well-belnf. 
Only a nation of .vho|)keepei-s could pro- 
duce philosoptiers auvh ua these; a na- 
tion with eniiiiiiDn sense, a natimi whone 
leaders pride themselves on being able 
to understand the man In the street 
L.ook at the quality of their Ministers. 
Compare Grey with Bethmann-Holl* 
Wes! • • • 

Sombart next attacks EJngllsh ethics. 
" The greatest good of the greatest num- 

ber ■' — there you have the highest Id^al 
of a trafficker's soul. His virtues? They 
are " the negative virtues " of content- 
ment, honesty, moderation, diligence. Jus- 
tice, self-eontrol, modesty, patience. Ono 
could not desire a better enumeration of 
Bngllsh characteristics. Truly, Sombart 



Is here "a Daniel come to Judgment," 
but he knows it not. On he stalks, tell- 
ing his countrymen that the State in Eng- 
land is In no wise a living organism, but 
* necbanlcal entity; that English world- 
politics la but tho policy of an enlarged 
universal provider or store: that war for 
the Rngllshman ia aomcthlrig in the nature 
of sport; and that Kngland haa contrib* 
uted but tittle to the world'a Intelleetual 
vaHiea, (he la careful to add ^alneo 

Shak4 sprare.") Nothing In religion ; a few 
jioet-s. who wore, however, of Irish birth, 
" and therefore anti-English " ; nothing In » 
music; in painting, ditto. In fact, a na- 
tion of shopkeepers cannot evolvo any la- 
tellectual values, neither now nor In all 
eternity, even if they wished to. But 
they do rrnt wish to: all they want, all 
they find delight In is comfort and 
aport. • • • 

Herbert Kraus's defense of the inva- 
sion of Belgium as justifiable on inter- 
national legal bases draws this com- 
nant from Dr. Epstein: 

The manner of the defense of " the 
holiest possessions " has been carefully 
considered too. in " The Present War In 
the Arena of International Law " Herbert 
Kraus admits that Gennamr when It 1b» 
vaded Belgium acted contrary to inter- 
national agreements; but seeing that tho 

measure was in .'^elf-defease. il \v:is Jusli- 

flabte^ as witness the bombardment of 
Copenhagen In 1807 and the Caroline case 
la 1837. Prettjr much the name argument 
la advanced by Ludwig Beer In his " Pub- 
lic Law ami War." A ramlhl n.l trJ^sjon 
of wronK'l'iing such as the Chancellor 
made in hm famous ReldMt*g speech of 
Aug. 4. Vili, la much more atralghtfor- 
ward than a series of twlstlnga to at* 
tempt to prove that Oermany did not Bin 
against the law of natlon«. • e • 



Psychological Defeat 

By R. Arseneff 



R. Arseneff, the celebrated Rusfiinn 
author and journalist, in discussing cur- 
rent politiccU events in the September 
itsiM o/ tk0 Vninek Yevropi, (European 

Messenger,) deals at sonic length with the 
problem of what he terms the " psycholog- 
ical defeat," or feeling of despondency, 
reeulting from the vnmtcrrupted onward 
march of the Teutons. Mr. Arseneff bO' 
gins his article with the queftfion: 

IS it true that there exists among the 
broad masses of fhe Russian people 
a negative feeling as to tto advisa- 
bility of further continuing our varlike 



measures, a passionate desire for peace 
at any price, a desire — terrible to utter — 
for defeats, which might hasten the end 
of tho war? Has tiiis come into life? 
Does it grow — this phenomenon for 
which the term " psychological defeat " 
is best fit? And if the " psychologically 
defeated" an not tiie ereation of evil 
and fear, then what is their tme status? 
Are they mere units or huge groups? The 
future alone can give the correct answer 
to these questions. It is» however, diffi- 
cult to believe in the popularity of a feel- 
ing so radicaUy adverse to the meaning 
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of this great moment. True, there were 
times when the prospeets of a homiliat* 

ing and difficult peace compared with 
one of complete victory seemed the lesser 
evil; they were the times when it WM 
ffsnsrally assuned that disaster to oar 
arms outside would bring about a change 
for the better within the boundaries of 
our empire; but a great abyss Imb be- 
tween tiM eondititms prevalent then and 
these prevailing now. It \h one thing to 
wage a war undertaken without extreme 
necessity — a conflict having notiiing in 
common with the vital interasts of a 
people; it ia another thing to wage a war, 
forced upon us by our adversary, con- 
dnetod in a mannar that Tiolates fhe 
most elementary precepts of humanity 
and right, threatening, in ease of victory, 
countless disasters. 

It it a case of one country, inhabited 
by millions of slaves, systematically held 
in ignorance, rising against another coun- 
try, which has awakened to new life, 
choosing a path wliere obstacles are Mw- 
ly to be met, but where taming back is 
utterly out of question. 

Referring to the Russian treaties of 
Pairitf Berittt, and PiirUmmUh as (fwatiss 



of peace that did not in the least affect 
the might of the huge empire, Mr, Arsen^ 

eff goes on: 

The results of a treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and the Teutonic powers 
would be entirely different. This would 
be a peace of " defeat," inseparably 
linked with terrible loss and countless 
sacrifices. Above all, a peace of this sort 
woald not be lasting. In the footsteps of 
one war would follow another war more 
sanguinary than the one waged at pres- 
ent. 

Those high aims for the attainment 

of which Russia united with the leading 
nations of Europe would remain unat- 
tained; the deep wounds inflkted on the 
Russian people and their allies would re- 
main unhealed. 

Conditions and rules of life stamped 
and sealed by a victorious Germany 
would least of all facilitate the movement 
forward to the ideal aims so dear to the 
hearts of the masses of Russia and those 
of Western Europe. On the path to such 
aims there are no obstades that can be 
removed by a German victory — that vic- 
tory of which our "psychologically 
▼anquished" dream. 



Russians Fourth Enemy — ^Bulgaria 

By A. Menshekoff 



The entrance of Bulgaria into the war 

KKM the cause of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment to the Russian people. The Novoye 
Vremya of Oct. 21, 1915, publishes an 
mrtkU, lorittmi 5y the Rueeian writer amT 
jwmalist, A. Menshekoff, a life-long 
friend of Count Leo Tolstoy, and for 
years knovm ae a lAberaL WUh the 
opening of the first Duma, howevcTf emd 
thereafter, he became the soul of con- 
servative Russia. In his article headed: 
** Our Fourth Bmemff,** tho dietinguiehed 
joiimaliet givea free expression to the 
deep resentment caused in Russia by Bul- 
garia's turning traitor to the cause: 

A FOURTH front has been presented. 
War is dselared on Bulgaria. For 
ns — the old generation of Rus- 
siaasr who well remember the time when 



there was no sudi a thing as Bulgaria, 

when in her place were only Turkish 
raiders, it is especially hard to think of 
this fratricidal war. The war for Bul- 
garia's freedom in 1877 deeply shook all 
Russia, and even that part of our youth, 
too young to go forth to the front, took 
a most ardent unreserved part in waging 
the eoml»t. Tliat war was undertaken 
by Russia for no advanta^re or conquest, 
but with a view of freeing the Slav sul)- 
jects from the Turkish yoke and persecu- 
tion, threatening them'with total destruc- 
tion. The Bashibazooks, who soon after 
the outbreak of the war overran defense- 
less Bulgaria, subjected the Bulgers, 
their wives and children to ruthless 
death and destruction. Previous to an 
attempt at freeing the Bulgers, Russia 
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had to awe them from an imminent 
deadu That tha threat of total deatrue- 

tion was not merely a threat is amply 
proved by the present wholesale murder 
of the Armenians, which etill f^es on in 
thoee outlyinflT villages not as yet reached 
by our Caucasian troops. The .savinfj of 
2,000,000 Bulgars from certain death 
cost jut, even according to Bulgarian 
fignreSf 200,000 lives, and two milliarda 
in money. 

Of course, we had every right to ex- 
pect that the little Slav nation, virtually 
dragged by us from the jaws of a waiting 
grave and returned to a life of right and 
freedom, would remain with us — united 
in heart and mind for a long time to 
come, if not forever. It is useless to say 
that we made a bitter mistake. The 
mistake we made was already known to 
those Russian heroes who fought under 
the banners of Radyetsky, Gurko, and 
Skobelyoff, covering Bulgaria with their 
bodies and drenching her soil with their 
blood. Many of the officers and men 
coming home from the war of 1H77 had 
a great deal to say about the treatment 
they received at the hands of our ** littla 
brothers." 

Having learned to know the Mussul- 
mans and Bulgars alike, many of our 
warriors showed a decided preference for 
the manly and honest character of the 
Turk, as compared with the evasive and 
shrewd traits of our co-religionists. Ap- 
parently the 600 years of slavery dM not 
fail to effect a decided chanjre in the 
Slav blood, of which little, indeed, runs 
through tlM veins of the present-day 
Bulgars. 



AfUr dtBeumhtg at mm* Umgtk tA« 
eAaroeter of the Bulgarian King and tAot 

of sonic of the Bulgarian statettmen, a 
great many of whom, Mcording to the 
author, moe their edwMtion and peeMon 
in life to the gcnerority of Buuia, 
Mcnshckoff asks the question: 

By what miracle iias Germany ac- 
complished the subjugation, by peaceful 
means, of the monazehs and Governments 
of Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia? Some great* and tempting con> 
cessions were undoubtedly offered by the 
Governments of Central Europe, and, like 
scattered robbers gradually flocking in 
the well-organized band, Turkey and Bul- 
garia hastened to throw thdr fortunes In 
with that of the Teutonic powers. They 
are clearly tempted with the outlook of 
a huge world robbery, Bulgaria swayed 
from side to side for a whole year. But 
when she saw the Germans, according to 
the Bulgarian Premier Radoslavoff, "cap- 
ture a great strip of the enemy's terri- 
tory, without losing one foot of their 
soil," the argument advanced was final 
and decisive. 

Tlie Government, which came into life 
thirty-seven years ago, now joined hands 
with the highway nations of Europe, and 
together with them it will undoubtedly 
suffer a terrible fate. A hunger for the 
proper belonging to other peoples, the 
ambition to set up the Bulgarian crown 
supreme in the entire Balkan Peninsula, 
a desire not to give Russia hot right of' 
way to her only outlet to the ocean — here 
is the Bulgarian plot in a nutahelL This 
we must realize as a fact and deal wHh 
it aceordhagly. 



Germany's Losses 

A Copenhagon dkpateh to Tho London DaUi/ Mail, dated OeL 25, lillo, 

reported: 

The last thirty Prussian casualty lists issued contain the names of 159,901 
officers and men killed, wounded, or missing. This brings the total Prussian 
loesMjpublished to 2,026,209. Tha lists do not include 228 Bavarian, 211 Saxon, 
288 Warttemberg, and 54 navy lists. The last lists included the names of sev- 

enty-sevon airmm killed, .eoveTity-five wounded, nine missing, and two prisoners, 
and four Generals killed and two wounded. The total German losses up to date 
are estimated at about 4,500,000. Among the latest casualties are many killed 
by poison gas. Tlie losses of telephone and telegraph liattalionB in the trenches 
are very heavy. 
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A Festival Sun Near the Battle Front 



By Pierre Loti 

This artleto toy Plem I«tl, (CapUin Vlavd,) recording ltl> aqwrtenctt on th« French 
tettlo front, AMM&red orlslnal^ In Li'miutntlon, and la horo tranalated by Cbarloa Johnaton. 



IT was about 11 o'clock in the fore- 
* noon of fhat day that I arrived at 
a village whose name I havo had to 

forget. I was in the company of an 
English commanding officer, whom the 
fortune of war Iwd given »e as a travel- 
ing oonpanion on the day before, and we 
were graciously followed by a great 
magidan — ^who was the sun. A radiant 
ran, a festival ran, tranaforming and 
beautifying everythirp;. Thia happened 
in a department of the extreme north of 
France, I have never learned which, but 
one would have believed one's edf in 
Provence, so lovely was the day. 

To get there we had been hemmed in 
for nearly two hours between two files 
of eoldien vdio -wen marching in op- 
posite directions. On our right were the 
English, who were going forward to the 
battle, very clean and fresh looking, 
bright and in good spirits, admfaably 
equipped, with fine, plump horses. On 
our left the artillerymen of France, who 
were returning from the front, from the 
titanic battle, to get a little rest; dusty, 
they were, sometimes with bandages on 
their arms or heads, but with a joyful 
expression, with healthy faces, and 
marching in good order, in sections; they 
were even bring^ing back loads of empty 
shell cases, which they had had the time 
to pick np, showing conelusivdy tiiat 
they had retired witliottt haste and with- 
out fear, as victors whose commanders 
have ordered them a few days' respite. 
Wo could hear Uat away what sounded 
like a storm, at first only • low ramble, 
but which we drew nearer and nearer to. 
In the fields around us the peasants were 
Uiboring as thouf^ everything were as 
usual, yet uncertain whether the savages, 
who were making so much noise over 
there, might not come back one of these 
days to destroy everjrthing. Here, there, 
and everywhere, on the grass of the 
meadows, there were groups that would 



have been pathetic under a gloomy sky, 
but which the sun found a way to 
brighten; refugees, in flight before the 
barbarians, cooking like gypsies around 
little fires of sticks in the midst of 
bundles of their ppor household goods, 
packed up In haste during the terrible 
flight. 

Our auto was filled with packets of 
cigarettes and newspapers which kind 

souls had charged us to carry to the com- 
batants, and so closely were we pressed 
and held back by the files of soldiers on 
either tido that we were able to distrib- 
ute them through the windows of the 
auto, on the right to the English, on the 
left to the French; they held their hands 
out to catch them on the wing, and, smil- 
ing, thanked us with a quick military sa- 
lute. 

There were also villagers, who were 

walking, mingled with the soldiers, on 
this heavily incumbered road. I call to 
mind one very pretty young peasant wo- 
man, who, trudging between two Eng- 
lish aoununition wagons, was dragging 
by a cord two babies asleep in a little 
cart; she was toiling along; the ascent 
was steep just there; a handsome Scotch 
Sergeant with a golden mustadie, who 
was smoking a cigarette, sat with his 
legs dangling on the tail of the front 
wagon ; he made a sign to her, " Pass me 
the end of your cord! " She understood, 
accepted with a pretty, shy smile, the 
Scotchman wrapped the fragile towing 
cord around his left arm, keeping tiie 
right arm free, to continue smoking, and 
thus he carried forward the babies of 
France, whose tiny cart the heavy truck 
pulled like a feather. 

When we entwed the village the sun 
was growing more and more magnificent. 
Everything there was in confusion, a 
mingling raeh as was never seen before 
and will never be seen again after this 
war, unique In history. All possible uni- 
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forms, every kind of weapon, HighUndo 
era, French cuirassiers, Turcos, Zouaves, 

and Bedouins, wliose military salute lift- 
ed their bumooses with a noble gesture. 
The church square was incumbered by 
•normotts English autobuses, which had 
formerly plied between the districts of 
London, and still carried the names of 
tlw ditf arent parts of timt city, in big 
letters. You will say I exaggerate, but 
really they had an astonished look, these 
autobuses, to find themselves bowling 
over Frendi soil, dioclcful of sol- 
diers. . . . 

All these people mingled together were 
preparing breakfast. And all the time, 
one Iward tiw great symphony carried 
forward fay tiie savages, (who might 
come tomorrow; who knows?) the cease- 
less cannonade; but no one paid any at- 
tention to it. Besides, bow could one be 
anxious with such a splendid sun, sucfa • 
wonderful sun for October, with roses 
still on the walls and dahlias of every 
color in the gardens hardly touched by 
the white frosts! . . . Every one set- 
tled himself as best he could for break- 
fast; one would have said a festival, a 
feetival rather incoherent and strange, 
indeed, improvised close to some Tower 
of BabeL Young girls moved among the 
groups, little fair-haired children made 
presents of fruit gathered in their 
orchards. The Highlanders, considering 
themselves in a warm country, compared 
to their own, were in their shirtsleeves. 
Ullage priesta and nuns of tlie Red Cross 
were seating wounded men on boxes; one 
kind old sister, with a face of parchment 
and lovely, honest eyes under her nun's 
cap, was eettling, with a thousand pre- 
cautions, a Zouave, both of whose arms 
were swathed in bandages, whom she 
was doubtless going to feed like a little 
child. 

We were very hungry ourselves, the 
Englishman and I, and we discovered the 
inn, very prepossessing, where oilicers 
and eddiers were already at table to- 
gether. (There are no longer any hier- 
archical barriers in these days of trial 
through which we are passing.) I 
could give yon aone roast beef and 
stewed rabbit," the innkeeper tells us; 



" but as for bread, for example, no ! You 
won't find any anywhere at any price." 

"Ah," said my companion, the English 
commanding officer, " and those two fine 
loaves there, standing before that door? " 
''Oh, those loaves belong to a General, 
who sent them because he is coming to 
breakfast with his aids." Hardly was 
his back turned when my companion, 
<iuickly pulling a big knife from his 
pocket, cut off the end of one of the 
golden loaves, and hid it under his cloak. 
** We have found some bread," he eahnly 
told the innkeeper; " you may serve us." 
And, beside an Arab officer of the Great 
Tent, in a red burnoose, we breakfasted 
gayly with our guests, tiie soldiers of our 
auto. 

The festival of the sun was at its 
height, joyously illuminating the varie- 
gated crowd and the strange autobuses, 
when we left the inn to zesiBDe our voy- 
age. A convoy of German prisoners was 
traversing the square; sullen and furtive, 
they were marching between soldiers 
who looked a thousand times better, and 
people hardly noticed them. The old nun 
I have spoken of, the old nun with the 
pore eyes, was making her Zouave, help- 
less for the moment, smoke a cigarette* 
presenting it to his Hps with the trem- 
bling and slightly awkward hand of a 
grandmother. She seemed a^ the sasM 
time to be telling him something very 
amusing — that innocent and childlike 
humor that the good sisters know the 
secret of— for they were both laughing. 
Who can tell what childish little story it 
may have been? An old priest who was 
smoking his pipe near them — without 
any grace, I am forced to admit— was 
also laughing to see them laugh. And 
at the moment when we were getting into 
our car again to continue our journey to- 
ward the region of horror where the can- 
non thundered, a little f.nr], a dozen years 
old, ran to bring from her garden a bunch 
of Autumn asters to adorn us. 

What good people there still are in 
the world! And how muCh the aggres- 
sion of the savages from beyond the 
Rhine has developed the sweet bonds of 
brotherhood among all thoee who really 
belong to the human race. 
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The Superfeeders 

By Valentine Ward 

The •rtlcto pr«Mnt«d below wm published originally in New DayB. & Brlttoh WMldy. 



HAVE you noticed that people who 
eat too much, and too fast, 
generally want their own way 
about everything? And that 
thoM who are very impatient and de« 
tennined to get on in the world are al- 
mo«;t certainly izrreat trenchermen who 
bolt their meals? 

A self-made man who had amassed a 
lot of moaey and eaten a lot of food in 
too short a time, once told me that all 
people who carry through great projects 
are large eaters. 

I knew what he meant by " great proj- 
ect-;," and did not contradict him. 

And a popular journalist once stated 
tiiat '^all the world's work is done by 
the ^outy," and nobody tOOk any excep- 
tion to his statement. 

That " world's work " is the same as 
the "great projects" of the self-made 
man. 

From which it would appear that there 
is some connection between overfeeding, 
goat* and the accomplishment of great 
things in life. 

It is true that when a man is prepar- 
ing to " Will to Power " on a consider- 
able scale* he stokes up for the effort in 
true German style. According to the 
magnitude of his design will food be 
needed for its achievement? Any trav- 
eler in Germany in recent years who 
knew thi.s rule would have .seen that a 
great national undertaking was going 
forward. The people were feeding with 
grim determination, mainly upon those 
food.s which create ^ovt and unscriipu- 
lousness. There were rumors that twen- 
ty-two courses to a dinner were by no 
means unusual in the Fatiierland. The 
nation plowed its invincible way through 
them ally no pieces de resistance being 
able to withstand them. 

Now, when people eat like that some- 
thing must give way, their clothes, their 
health, or their moral principles; and it 



was their principles that went, for the 
gout incidental to such an effort is not 
an illness, but a state of the snul. 

There were, of course, a few nervous 
people in the country who grew seriously 
alarmed that the nation might overdo it. 
They wrofc cautionary books on health, 
and counseled restriction to the one help- 
bkg of each eourse at dinner ai^ otiier 
cowardly measures; but they were looked 
upon as eccentric and were little re- 
garded. It was neck or nothing. The 
world's work must be done, the national 
destiny fulfllled, and a place secured 
either in the sun or in a sanatorium. 

Cure places sprang up all over the 
country, into which many a Boche would 
retire annually for a si.x weeks' treat- 
ment when the tension became too great. 
This acted as a safety valve and pre- 
vented a premature explosion of that 
racial energy which was being accumu- 
lated for a great occa-tsion. 

They began to consider war to be holy, 
and I suppose it is by comparison with 
peace as they had known it. 

The energy born of overeating is not 
a mere neutral force, capable of being 
put to both good and evil uses. ' Its origin 
being vicious, it is an evil thing in it.-^elf, 
incapable of any good. Harness the 
glutton to the car of virtue and his legs 
fail him. Hitch him to the chariot of 
Satan, and he has the speed of Atalanta 
and the strength of Hercules. His goal 
is always self. Your minor glutton will 
want the largest egg at breakfast Your 
major glutton will want the earth. 

Against his brother, the drunkard, the 
finger of condemnation has ever been 
pointed, but he himself ha.s escaped re- 
proach. Now that he has sot the world 
afire his light no longer is hidden, and 
we may know him for what he is. 

Rut humanity is hopeful of the drunk- 
ard and tries to save him, while the 
glutton is the despair of all who really 
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know him. To him no plcdpe, even of 
partial abstinence, ia offeree, for he 
would sign none. Those strange opti- 
mista who try in their igrnorance to 
reason with him he dubs " food o r inks " 
and the unthinking world applauds him, 
th« greatest crank of aU. 

Among the few who have aeoi him in 
his true character must be numbered the 
poets, who have never sung his praises 
as they have amig the praises of the tip- 
pler. His vice presents no transient 
moment of beauty. The sculptor has 
shirked him, though the painter, less dis- 
criminating, has depicted him In certain 
deplorable masterpieces which most of 
us would jjladly forget. But no painter, 
however obtuse, has in any age chosen 
him as a model for saint or mar^, for 
all have recognized that there is no 
Saintliness in his aspect. 

Fasting clears the inner vision as glut- 
tony clouds it. There is no interior light 
which twenty-two courses will not ex- 
tinguish. Did not Milton by inference 
testify the same when he extolled — 

Spare Fnnt. that wJth the gods doth diet. 

And h'.ir.s the Mus<'h in a ritiK 
Aye round about Jove's altar slriK. 

By which he meant that Gluttony, the 



opposite of Fasting, hears no celestial 
voices, nor banquets ever in such high 
company. 

This being so, the Intelleetiial and spir- 
itual harve.ct of gluttons is a spare CTOp, 
and altogether pernicious. Their philoso- 
phy is blind and arrogant. Their books 
are few, and mainly deal with getting 
on in the world and such rascalities. 
Poetry they never wrote at all. but 
merely hynms of hate, nor have they 
painted any worthy pictures. Religion 
they have none. In music alone have 
they achieved anything. Some gluttons 
can undoahtedly sing^ wliieh is on un- 
fathomable mystery, music hehig the 
divine art. 

Gluttony is a burden to mind and 
body, a dungeon to the soul. It is the 
foster-mother of more ills than ever 
were nursed on drink, the evil boii in 
which all other sins do flourish. 

But against it I have heard no sermon 
preached in any church, no cry of hor- 
ror from a Christian pulpit. 

And yet, if self is sin, here is ponder- 
able sin, diottldering his way among us, 
full of uric acid, swank, and aU nn- 
charitableness! 

Has no Bishop a word to say? 



Wine in the Qiampagne District 

Special cwretpondenee of The LewUnt rimes, dated Epemaiif, Sept 26, 
1915, reported: 

While iu other parts of France the vintage is being carried out in more or 
less normal conditions, the difficulties in Champagne are very grreat, owin^ to 

the fact that the battle line dtminates a part of the vineyards. Buildings 
have beer, destroyed and other havoc caused by shell fire. In addition there 
is the difficulty, owing to the regulations, of moving about this region, quite 
apart from the question of transport. Nor have the Germans been the only 
destnictive agency. Tlie eochylis, a grub that eats tlte interior of the grape, 
h:is caused damage o\ t a widr' area and has been most active Where the danger 
of gathering the crop has been the greatest. 

Still, it is thought that tlie crop that is left, over the 30,000 acres 
of the real champagne country, may equal 300,000 to 400,000 hectolitres, (a 
hectolitre being 22 gallons,) which is 50 to 100 per cent, more than last year's. 
On the whole, indeed, it is a good year. The quality of the i^rape is excellent 
hnd there is enough acidity to give firmness. The other difficulties which 
confront tihe vine grower are of an economic character. There is a scarcity of 
labor everjrwhere m France, of horses and carts, and of tMtrrels and bottles. 
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Is India Really Loyal? 

By Allen Welsh Dulles 

The writer of the following article on Indian conditiona has been In charpre of the Depart- 
ment of I'hilosophy of Ewing Christian Collci^e, Allahabad, India, for aljout a year. He 
reached India in July, 1814. and returned to this country late laat Ausust. He is a Prinoeton 
fntduata and a napihafr of Seoretary of SUte Lanalnir. 



SO much has been written about the 
loyalty of India to the British 
Empire and so little has been ad- 
yuced that would tend to diow 
any disaffection on the part of the 
Indian people that the conclusion must 
inevitably have been reached by the ma- 
jority of persons that that eonntry is 
■cpporting: the British cause in much the 
•ame snirit as Canada or Australia. 

All the outward evidences of loyalty 
Mem te he present— Indian troopa an 
fighting with the other British troops In 
Prance; the rajahs, native rulers, have 
been vying with each other in presents 
Hi money and war materials for Eng- 
land; and, finally, India has suffered no 
internal disorders or attempted revolts 
against British power. Is India as loyal 
as these dretunstanees would tend to 
show? 

The present organization of the Indian 
army examples the wisdom of the Eng- 
lish Government. Profiting from the bit- 
ter experience of the sepoy (soldier) mu- 
tiny of 1857, when fear for their relig- 
ions gave the orthodox Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, who then composed the lar- 
ger part of the Indian army, some ba^is 
for a common attack against the British 
Government, the English have, in recent 
years, recruited the majority of tlieir 
troops from the mountains of Nepal, out- 
side of British India, the home of the 
famous Ourkas, who have little in com- 
mon with the plainsmen of India proper, 
and from the Sikh community of North 
India, which has separated itself from 
both Hindus and Mohammedans by its 
adherence to the Sikh religion. 

This choice of men has the double ad- 
vantage of securing the bravest and 
physically most fit for the army, and 
also those who are least typically Indian 
■ad fanatically religious in sentiment 



There is little danger that these soldiers 
could ever be induced to join with the 
Indian people in any attempt which they 
might make to achieve the end of tiieir 
nationalistic aspirations, or to protect 
themselves against what they might im- 
agine to be an infringement of their re- 
ligious freedom. A.8 mercenaries many 
would be as willing to fight against, as 
they would be to aid, any Indian insur- 
rection. 

9inee the outbreak of war In Europe 
there has been no attempt made to enlist 

any larpre number of India's throe hun- 
dred millions for service. What recruit- 
faig there has been has had for its ob- 
ject the keeping of the Indian aimy Up 
to its normal strength, 150,000, while at 
the same time England has always kept 
a large EngliA army in India. The 
places of the first line troops, which were 
removed shortly after the war broke out, 
were immediately taken by territorials, 
who are using India as their training 
ground and at the same time are kept 
ready to meet any anti-English move- 
ment. 

The presence of ttese Indian troops 

on the wostern battle front of Europe 
could hardly be considered an expression 
of the state of Indian opinion even if 
they went to the war of their own free 
will. It need hardly be said that they 
had no choice in the matter. In going 
they obeyed the order of their English 
officers, who deal promptly and fimdly 
with any suspicion of insubordination on 
the part of their Indian soldiers; nor was 
it probably distasteful to them to go, as 
action is seldom unwelcome to the trained 
soldier after a long period of inactivity. 
In action they have shown themselves to 
be brave and useful soldiers. 

Much of the support for the British 
cause from India has come from the 
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mttive Princes, the rajahs, who have nom- 
inal control over one-third of the terri- 
tory of India, thovi^ only one-aixtii of its 
people, and none of the important sea- 
ports beinp comprised in the larpe terri- 
tory they govern. At the time of the 
Britidi eomiuest of bidla it was foond 
advisable to keep in power some of the 
Indian chiefs, who, alonpr with the 
British, had seized what they could of 
Oie disintegrating Mogul Empire. Tiie 
overwhelming supremacy of the British 
position left these Princes, whether single 
or combined, too weak to dream of being 
saecessfol rivals of the British power. 

It has been the policy of the English 
Government to maintain these native 
States under native rule as long as they 
have diown a fHendly attitude toward 
the British Government and an en- 
lightened treatment of their own people. 
In the case of the failure of a possible 
heir, too often an oecorrence among 
Oriental Kings, especially in Indian his- 
tory, the English Government would se- 
lect some suitable Indian, of the royal 
line, if possibla, to saeeeed to the con- 
trol of the State. Every native State 
has an English official resident, who sees 
to it that the native ruler neither mis- 
manages the internal affairs of his Stats 
nor aspires to excessive power. All the 
foreign relations of the States are con- 
trolled by the English Viceroy of India. 

It win ihvB be dearly seen fhat tiis 

power of these native Princes depends 
absolutely upon the pood will of the Eng- 
lish. Further, the overthrow of that 
Government in India wonld shortly be 
followed by the downfall of the rulers of 
these native States in the anarchy which 
would inevitably follow the withdrawal 
of the En^ish, since tiie power of these 
Princes does not come from the support 
they receive from their subjects. The 
peculiar diversity of the peoples of India 
makes it possible for an Indian ruler to 
be just as foreiprn to the Indians whom 
he may be ruling as an English Governor 
would be. As an example of this, the 
case of Hyderabad, the largest native 
State of India, mifrht be cited. Of the 
ten million people in this State, over nine 
millions are Hindus, yet the ruler is him> 
self a Mohammedan. 



It does not seem strange that these 
Indian Princes should vie with each other 
in their presents to the English Govern- 
ment and should have a vital interest in 
seeing it bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. Their loyalty is more often 
the loyalty of self-interest than that of 
aff( t tion. When we read that Sindhiaof 
Gwalior has given a hundred ambulance 
cars to the King of England, that the 
Nisam of Hyderabad has contributed so 
many lakhs of rupsss to the Prince of 
Wales Fund, you may he sure that these 
men expect' a return on their investment 
in Hm form of renewed favors from tiie 
English Government and tiia assurance 
of its continued support. 

The majority of educated and half- 
educated Hindus and Mohammedans Are 
not loyal to the British Government. A 
few, and here we find the true patriots 
and statesmen of the Indian community, 
appreciate what England has done for 
India and the part that country must 
play in India's future dfvelopment, and 
are, in the truest sense of the word, loyal. 
Laddly for India there are enough of 
these men, few though they be, to act 
as a restraining influence on the reae- 
tionary element. 

The reason for the strain of ^sloyalty 
which runs through the mass of the In- 
dian people is not hard to find. No sub- 
ject race is ever perfectly satisfied with 
its position as such when it possessss 
enough intelligence to do any thinking 
of its own. Almost every Hindu or Mo- 
hammedan, especially if superficially ed- 
ucated, has a tendoicy to protest at the 
position of servility in which he thinks 
he finds his fellow-countrymen. He over- 
looks the benefits which his country 
may be receiving from the ruling power 
and al'^o the impossibility of organizing 
any Indian government which would re- 
ceive the support of a united India. 

The educated Indian cannot see why 
he should not have a responsible share 
in the government of his own country, 
and we, enjoying a democratic form of 
government, would have to admit that 
theoretically he is right. Practically, the 
application of such principles in India 
might at present have dire eonsequenees. 
The East is not yet ready for a repre- 
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aentatire form of gorwimient. China, 

turnin^r back to a morarchy, in fact, if 
not in name, is only an example of this. 

But what has more effect upon the 
ordinary Indian tiian tho loos of pditieal 
liberty, which is a theoretical rather 
than an actual loss, as India passed from 
the autocratic Mogul to the less despotic 
Enirlish. is the social inoqualitsr which 
Oxists between the two peoples through 
the habit of the ruling class of holding 
itself aloof from any social intercourse 
wifii the native. All tho English dnbs 
debar Indians, and exclusive English so- 
ciety seldom finds a place for the Indian 
gentlemen. It is a bitter experience for 
tho retnmod OxUtd or Cambridgo 
student to find that he will not be ac- 
corded the same treatment from English 
society in India that he has been ac> 
eostomed to in Enn^and. 

The Indian has to put up with many 
instances of incivility from the English 
with whom he deals, discourtesy from 
the railway oSeials, and sometimes 
rough treatment from the English sol- 
dier. If he is an uneducated man he 
takes all this as a matter of course, but 
tiio Indian student resents such treat* 
nont bitterly. He can hardly be blamed 
for not loving his English master, or 
for overlooking what his wonderful ad- 
ministrativo aUlity has aooomplishod for 
the country. Until there is some show 
of treating the educated Indian as a so- 
eial equal that ever-growing class of 
Indian society ^11 never quietly ae- 
quiesce in English rule. 

The loyalty of the lower class of In- 
dian, the laborers, has been alienated 
to some extent by ovonts whidi have oo- 
eurred recently. 

The Indian workmen in South Africa 
were so evilly treated by the white ele- 
ment of that eountry that tho condition 
to which they were redaeod heeamo a dis- 
grace to the empire. 

The refusal on the part of the Cana- 
dian immigration authorities to receive 
Indian labor has had grave consequences 
in India. The question is quite a dif- 
ferent one than the United States has 



had to face in tiie case of China and 

Japan. 

The incident in question has to do with 
the voyage of the Komaragrnt Haru, a 

Japanese ship, chartered by a company of 
about 300 Indians from the Punjab. On 
their arrival at Vancouver they were re- 
fused admission by the immigration au- 
thorities and sent ttack on thdr luag 
journey to Calcutta. It is to be presumed 
that on their return voyage they were 
not filled with appreciation of tiho bene- 
fits which they derived tma thclr pOSi^ 
tion as British subjects. 

To what extent England will satisfy 
India's desire for a place equal in digw 
nity and responsibility to that of Can- 
ada and Australia is a problem for the 
future. Most observers would deny the 
ability of the Indian at the presoit time 
to deal with the difficulties of such a 
responsibility. Indian self-government, 
with its millions of people in utter igno- 
rance, and with tiie multiplicity of its 
types, languages, and religions, presents 
quite a different and far more difficult 
problem tlian is found in either Canada 
or Australia. 

Then there are these two additional 
problems for England to face: First, the 
demand of tiio odneatod Lidian to bo 
treated as a social equal; and, second, 
the demand of the laboring classes for 
the right of immigration into the other 
countries of tiio empire. 

Until tho;^o issues involved in tho 
present political and social inequality are 
met and some step taken to change 
present conditions in these regards, Eng^ 
land will not find India a loyal country. 
Yet it is not at all unlikely that England 
will find the interests of good government 
will make necessary keeping ^ strong 
control over the Central Government. It 
does not seem probable that the Indian 
will over got the social recognition ho do- 
sires, or bo wd c om ed as an immigrant. 
Thus it is very possible that India will 
never be wholly loyal to England. Yet 
it is unlikely tiiat tiiat country will ever 
l>e able to unite against England in such 
force as actually to menace her sovereign- 
ity, backed as it is by an English army. 
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THE denial of nationality is a denial 
of identity, and, like insny denials 
of identity, is false and self-in- 
terested. Thopo who cannot see 
that men are naturally divided into na- 
tions miffht as reasonably refuse to see 
that nations are divided into men. A 
nation is mystical and difficult to define; 
so is a man. By sophistry, selection, and 
nonrealisation of tiie exception as proyo 
inp the rule, it is as easy to be doubtful 
of the corporate identity in the one case 
as in the other. Those who said that 
there was no sadi eountry as Poland 
because it had been cut in pieces might 
come in time to say that there was no 
such Pole as Paderewski, because an in- 
definite niimlMr of pieees of his hair are 
said to be scattered among his female 
admirers. The opportunities for skepti- 
cism in everything are as endless as they 
are fmltiess, and any ingealoiis person 

can cloud the outline of the individual 
biped by disquisitions on all kinds of in- 
termediate things — on eggs, embryology, 
the Siamese twins, dual personalityt 
wooden legs, sensitive plants, and the 
hind legs of a pantomime elephant. But 
he who sees the enormous mountain of 
the normal, and knows that in spite of 
these things a man is a man and a nation 
is a nation, will reply somewhat impa- 
tiently to such abuse of casuistry. He 
will cut short the dehumanised philoso- 
phies deduced from the Siamese twins of 
Austria and Hungary. H« will cut short 
the wcplanation that Ireland cannot be a 
nation because it has attached to it the 
dead and artificial limb of Belfast. Yes, 
there were two Siamese twins at the 
show. And there were only two. Yes; 
there are wooden legs. There are also 
wooden heads. 

But among the least noted proofs that 
nationality is mmnal, to Europeans at 
any rate, is the fiact that every moral 
movement, howerer universal, emerges 



in a national form or, at least, under a 
national leadership. Christendom is in- 
deed one thing, and ultimately moves to- 
gether, but in each special movement a 
special nation is the figurehead and 
points the way in which the world is go- 
ing. The title of one territory or one 
tribe is given in history and human 
speech to tendencies which were every- 
where present, but whidi found their 
chief issue in that place and that people. 
We speak of the French Revolution, in 
spite of Jefferson and Paine. We speak 
of the Itslian Rotaissanee, in spite of 

Ronsard and Shakespeare. Bismarck, by 
the way, said that Italy was only a geo- 
graphical expression, but I think there 
must be people living on the Garso just 

now who wish it were not so expressive. 
Even developments more accidental or 
fugitive have come in course of time to 
have a local savor, and cling to the na- 
tional associations in which they were 
strongest. Thus we English generally 
think of Presbyterianism as Scotch Pres- 
b3rterianlsm, though the Presbyterian or 
synodical form of church government 
was part of the Protestant movement in 
Switzerland and France; and the very 
instrument to which it still appeals is 
called the Westminster Confession. And, 
though Luther was not a Lutheran, he 
was a German. 

Now, the present war is a great many 
other things as well, but it is specially 
and supremely a fight between the 
Frenchman and the German. The Frendi- 
man is defending the substance of what 
we call the French Revolution against 
something which seeks to overthrow and 
supersede it. The Goman is seeking to 
impose that alternative something of 
which he is by no means the only but 
certainly the most successful champion. 
That alternative something has not yet, 
in generally accepted language, a name; 
and this is indeed no small part of its 
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itrcn^th. Those who know bits of it 
can it benevolent despotism, or science, 

or social reform, or even socialism. 
Those who know one side of it call it the 
completion of organized society, or the 
Soul of the Hive. Those who know an- 
other side of it call it man ( or, rather, a 
few men) taking command of evolution-— 
the breeding ground of supermen. Those 
who know most about it call it slavery. 

Any one who can see the lar^^e outlines 
of history can see that such cracks as 
•keptleism has made in llie walls of 
Christendom are already readmitting all 
the old heathen and even prehistoric 
things which we cleared away when first 
we became Christians. The defense of 
suicide has reappeared, for instance, and 
this doctrine of the divinity of mere 
despair has come chiefly from the half- 
heathen north; apheld by Scandinavians 
in theory and by Prussians in practice. 
NothinpT in modern Germany is more 
typically modern and German than the 
Stories of suicide among the yovng. This 
is probably what Dr. Moll, the Prussian 
professor, means when he says that the 
Belgian populace is ignorant and super- 
stitions. He moane timt Belgian ddl« 
dren have to be killed; but that Prussian 
children can be trusted to kill them- 
selves. The defense of divorce and even 
polygamy has reappeared; many persons 
of importance on platforms demand di- 
vorce, apparently without having gone 
through the preliminary formality of 
marriage. 

The defense of infanticide, that an- 
cient heathen custom, has already been 
hinted at in the spiritual slums of eu- 
genics. The retam of heathenry to the 
hnman race would not be complete with- 
out the re-establishment of that great 
social institution on which the great 
heaUien eiyilixation reposed, and whidi 
the industry and persuasion of numer- 
able priests in the Dark Ages gradually 
weeded from the world. It has been 
fonnd generally convenient to describe 
this new but old rival to the Christian 
distribution of liberty and property by 
the name which Mr. Belloc used in his 
discovery and demonstration of this 
modem trend, and to call it the Servile 
State. Its essence is this: That the rich 



shall constitute the State, and the poor, 
tiuir servants, be thus only the indirect 
servants of the State. So, in pagan times, 
the free men were the State and the 
slaves only its indirect servants. Its ad- 
vantage would be that it would make 
impossible all that accidental agony 
which we call destitution. Its policy, or 
the direction of it, is well represented by 
the principle of compulsory insurance, 
begun in Germany and unfortunately 
imitated in England, by which the em- 
ploye, solely as such, is compelled to a 
particular form of economic precaution, 
while his employer is under no such com- 
pulsion, but has to assist the compulsory 
operation with money. In short, tfie rich 
man is forced to buy medicine, but the 
poor man is forced to take it. This is 
literally slavery, and begins the claim 
for entire support on one side and entire 
obedience on the other. Slavery is scien- 
tific, it is workable, it is comfortable; 
and there is a temper, which we call the 
Christian temper, to which it is in- 
tolerable. 

This new or renewed thing, which is 
in its recent origin barbarian and Ger- 
manic, finds its road barred by an older 
thing, which is in its oricin mainly 
Christian. This thing is well represented 
by the little realm at which the Ger- 
manic powers strode the first blow when 
they began this war. I take the follow- 
ing description of Serbia from the fairest 
and most frigid encyclopedia I know: 
"They are a primitive people, cling to 
old customs and beliefs, and are thor- 
oughly democratic in their institutions. 
The most striking feature of their social 
life is the family communis, or Zad- 
ruga. The farms are all small in size, and 
the agriculture is backward and primi- 
tive. There are no paupers, no asylums, 
no 'homes' in Serbia." In short, there 
are none of the luxuries of highly devel- 
oped societies. The Serbian clings to the 
old belief that it is better for one man to 
have one farm, instead of having cither 
none of his own or twenty of other peo- 
ples, as in more advanced States. Ilo 
clings to the old belief in democracy, 
which is one of the oldest in the world. 
He has no " homes," having a home in- 
stead. In the wild mountains around 
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Nish the wild institution of the Zadruga, 
or family, is still permitted to exist. He 
is backward in liis farm, but by no means 
backward in his fight for it, and in fight- 
ing for his farm at this moment he is 
fighting for freedom throughout the 
world. 

This peasant State is the norm of 
Cfaiistendom; Russia, for instance, is 
larg^ely a larger Serbia. But it so hap- 
pens that one of these peasant States, 
i^iile remaining a peasant State, is also 
a polished and politically efficient one. 
Its name is France; and its place is at 
the head of the free peasantries. One of 
its nost typical Kings said tliat all 
statesmanship should be directed toward 
putting a chicken in the pot of every 
peasant on Sunday. There is, we shall 
regretfally observe, a painfal lack d 
progressive thought in this conception. 
The smallest circle of professors in the 
mildest Prussian town could tap every 
link of it yrith their tiny hammers of 
sk^>ticism. The atheist professor would 
say that the desire to have a holiday to 
look forward to was a tribal rite, to pro- 
pitiate what he would probably call 
Jaweh. The humanitarian " professor 
would speculate upon the outraged feel- 
ings of the chicken. The strong-minded, 
world-eonqnering professor would say 
that the diicken need not be boiled, but 
the peasant ought to be; especially the 
Belgian peasant. The socialist professor 
would flown npon the Idea of a hundred 
diidcens in a hundred pots, but smile 



on the idea of a hundred chickens In one. 

The theosophical professor would point 
out that the King, the peasant, the 
chicken, and everything else were all 
melting into perfect oneness; or, in popu* 
lar language, going to pot But these 
professors, who in the Kingdoms of Ger- 
many are as common as chickens, in the 
Republic of France are almost as rare 
as Kings. The peasant State of France, 
like the peasant State of Serbia, is very 
poorly supplied with lunatics. 

As the Frendi Revolution had to fight 
before freedom was safe, so the German 
Revolution had to fight before slavery 
was safe. The actual declaration of war 
against the free peasant States of Ser^ 
bia and France was a necessary part of 
the foreign policy of the Servile State. 
It was not the first, but rather the last, 
of the German steps to the security of 
the new system. Already they had cov- 
ered the world with a network of com- 
munication and corruption; they had for^ 
tified foreign countries as their own; 
their spiritual spies were in every college 
and counciL The enormous net was 
woven; flie enormous trap of iron was 
set, which was to kidnap humanity as 
their old master, Frederick William, had 
kidnapped his giants. Then the sleeping 
soul in us, of all that has kept us free, 
awoke in the stillness, and we blindly 
(and barely) struck aside the blow. The 
iron net broke about Paris; and the noise 
we hear today is tho noise of tli^ n«ts 
being torn up all ovw the world. 
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THE Duke of Wellingrton, in one of 
those acute philosophic asides 
which cropped up occasionally in 
Ilia basinessUke correspondeoce, 
remarked that a deep vein of madness 
ran through the British character. The 
noun is perhaps rather harsh, but our 
beat fHendt have found marked eccen- 
tricity in our mental processes. One of 
the most curious manifestations is a 
tendency to excessive and ill-timed self- 
depreelatien, not vniveraal, for we hmvt 

our optimists and even our br'app-arts, 
but so clamorous at times as to engage 
the attention of the whole world and com- 
pletely deceive them as to onr real situ- 
ation and character. 

The historian will find the phenomenon 
at all ages of our chronicle, and I ex- 
pect that flie original blue-skinned lav- 
age, as he poled his corracle along our 
creeks, was already lamenting the de- 
generation of his stock. It has, however, 
grown upon us with the years, and sure- 
ly the most absurd sipht of all the ages 
is that of Great Britain during our gen- 
eration moaning and sobbinif over her 
own inefficiency, while rapidly gathering 
up as much of the earth's surface and 
of flie world's wealth as she could possi- 
bly lay her hands upon. 

No better illustration of this national 
tendency could be found than a con- 
trast between the German and British 
press during the last few months. If 
one were to take them at their face 
value, one would imagine, to read 
these articles, that Germany was not 
only confident of tiie future, but had 
in the past reason to conprratulate her- 
self upon the results of her ^forts 
against Great Britain, while, on the 
British side, one would gather that 
there was great despondency and that 
up to now we had no reason to be 
satisfied witii anything whl^ we had 
, done in the war. 



Yet in our heart of hearts we are 

as certain of victory as that tomor- 
row's sun will come, and a dispassion- 
ate survey will satisfiy any student of 
history that no great war in which our 
country has ever been engaged has 
been marked in the same space of 
time by such triumphant successes as 
those of the last fourteen month?. Our 
troubles have been those of our allies; 
our victories have largely been our own. 
Germany can make a good allowing vp 
to dato nf^ainst the coalition. Against 
Great Britain she has been beaten at 
every turn. 

Consider what we have done in this 
short space of time and compare it 
with the opening of any of our greater 
wars. In our war against the French 
Republic it was nearly two years after 
its inception that Howe's victory gave 
US a gleam of success. In the great 
war against Napoleon it was again two 
years before Trafalgar ended the fear 
of imminent invasion and twelve years 
of very varying fortunes before we won 
fbrough. 

Now, look at the work of fourteen 
months. We have annexed the whole 
great German colonial empire, with the 
exception of East Africa and a district 
in Kameruns; we have swept the German 
flag, both imperial and mercantile, off 
the face of the ocean; we have com- 
pletely sterilized her fleet; we have re- 
pelled her serious submarine attack; 
played our game so skillfully that the 
flux of time shows us stronger, not 
weaker, in comparison; we have con- 
quered South Mesopotamia from the 
Turks; we have completely repelled their 
attempted invasion of Egypt; we have 
helped to save Paris; we have, with 
French and Belgian assistance, but main- 
ly by our own exertions, stopped the ad- 
vance upon Calais, inflicting a loss of 
several hundreds of thousands upon the 
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Germans; we have, by our intervention 
at Antwerp, helped to extrioete the Bel- 
gian Army; finally, and greatest of all, 
we have niud an enormous voluntary 
army, which is lar^^e enough to turn the 
scale between the European forcos. and 
we have converted ourselves, with won- 
derful adaptabili^, into the great fae- 
tory and munition store of the Allies. 

That is our story, and if any man can- 
not see that it is a wonderful one, he is 
not merely a pessimist, but blind. 

What have we to put on the other side 
of the account? I am dealinc: for the 
moment with large results and not with 
details. Where have vre failed? 

In the whole world our most severe 
critic could only point to one placo — the 
Dardanelles. But have we failed in the 
Dardanelles? 

I believe that if we should never force 
the strait the enterprise has none the less 
been worth the undertaking. We have 
lest 100,000. How many have the Turks 
lost? Certainly not less. We have held 
up a preat body of their best troops, 
who would otherwise have been operat- 
ing against us on the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian fronts or in the Caucasus 
against the Russians. General Tan Ham- 
ilton ha.s taken the pressure off General 
Maxwell on tiie one side and General 
Nixon on the other. 

But the greatest of all the results 
from the Dardanelles expedition is that 
it has united us with Russia as nothing 
else could have done. She cannot now 
say, as she might have .said, that we 
thought only of our own empire. We 
have spent our blood and our ships in 
trying to force the pr.itcs which close 
her in. When the episode remains a 
historical reminiscence, like the passage 
of Admiral Duckworth in 1807, this 
great result will still remain. 

Again, one sequi^l which may prove to 
be of vital importance may spring from 
the Dardanelles. It is our iteration 
there and tho consequent dangtt to their 
ally which has drawn the central powers 
on to their southern advance. The im- 
mediate result of this has been to bring 
into the war the PorMans, who for near- 
ly a year had been practically neutral, 
and so to open up a new front, which 



has to be supplied by the Germans with 
men and munitions. It is tapping a 
fresh vein in a body which is already 
slowly bleeding to deaUi. 

What have they to gain there? Put- 
ting aside all megalomaniac visions of 
au advance upon India, what is their 
practical goal? Should they overwhelm 
Serbia, it will go to our hearts, but will 
make no difference in the war, since 
Serbia had, as I already remarked, been 
obliged to rest upon her oars for many 
months. What next could they advance 
upon? Constantinople, with a strong 
allied force intrenched upon their flank 
at Saloniki? Would the Turks realty 
welcome an aniiy of Bulgars and other 
hereditary enemies marching into their 
capital at the expense of their heredi- 
tary frimds? 

And if we assumed everything and 
suppose them at Constantinople, what 
then? How will they cross the Egyp- 
tian desert and meet the quarter of a 
million whom we could line up on the 
Suez Canal? What will it profit them to 
be strong in Asia Minor by the time that 
attrition has worn them down, east and 
west and the ever-thickening allied lines 
are pushing inward for Berlin? 

The more steadily one gazes at these 
fantastic fears the more they shrsd 
into mere phantoms of the imagination. 
The p-ains of the German expedition are 
shadowy and distant, the losses arc im- 
mediate and obvious, and it is the Darda- 
nelles inesBure which has drawn tiiem 

forth. 

But have we failed at the Dardanelles ? 
It is surely too early to say. Mr. 

Winston Churchill has been criticised for 
saying that only a few miles separated 
us from victory. Never was criticism 
more carping and unintelligent. What 
he said was an obvious fact, as true 
today as then. Had he said a few weeks, 
or even months, criticism would be intel- 
ligible, but he said miles, which was 
obviously true. "^Tiat he meant to con- 
vey, and what he did clearly convey, 
was that if we had the victory we could 
not be robbed of the fruits of it as the 
Germans were robbed of their Paris, but 
that the prize was in our hands the 
instant the snceesa was attained. He 
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did not midemte fh« formidable task. 

Still less would any one do so now. But 
we do not know the difficulties of the 
enemy. We cannot tell what weakening 
may ocenr or what change may come. 
We are ready on land and sea, and it is 
as true as ever that it is only a question 
of one successful pounce. 

It is surely too early to write off the 
Dardanelles 1op« and to put it down as 
the one single item which should appear 
upon the debit side of oar account, but 
I repeat that if there is no forcing of the 
■traity none the less the hostorian of the 
fntore may very well find that the opei- 
ations have had far-reaching and fatef vl 
results. 

On the military side, in our campaiprn 
of France and Flanders, great events 
have been ao eloee to us and have con- 
fused us so with their successive concus- 
sions that one has to cultivate some 
mental detachment in order to get their 
propcvtion and their relation to each 
other or to the permanent values of his- 
tory. So far as the British campaign is 
concerned, the following summary would 
in the nudn be eorreet: 

The campaign began by defeats, hon- 
orable and inevitable, but none the less 
defeats, at Mens Aug. 23 and Le Cateau 
Aug. 26. This was followed by the vic- 
tory of the Marne, Sept. 6-11, in which 
the honors rest with our French allies, 
and the drawn battle of the Airae on 
Sept. 13, in which for the first time 
immobile lines were formed, a confes- 
sion of failure upon the part of the 
InTaders. There followed the long- 
drawn, scrambling action of La Baasee, 
Oct. 12-31, in which no result was ob- 
tained and immobility was again en- 
foreed. SinraHaneously was f ongfat the 
first battle of Ypm, Oet 20-Nov. 13, 
in which the Germans were repelled, 
with very heavy losses, in their repeated 
attempts to eaptore ^t dty. 

This brought the fighting of 1914 to 
an end, save for the sharp fight at 
Festnbert, Dec. 19-21, where the British 
SQStained a reverse on the first day, 
which \va.- equalized by a SOCeessfol 
counterattack on the second. 

The campaign of 1915 began with the 
costly British Tietory at Neove Gfaapdle 



on Ibreh 10, involving the permanent 

capture of the villape. There followed 
the local but intense fighting of Hill 60, 
whldi ended in a complete British vic- 
tory at the time, though the garrison 
was afterward driven out by poison on 
May 5. 

Then came the second Iwttle of Ypres, 
from April 22 to May 24, one of the 

prreat battles of all time, in which the 
Germans failed again in their main ob- 
jective, to capture the town and brealc 
the line, bat did succeed in taking foar 
heavy (sruns and some prisoners from us, 
besides gaining about two miles of 
ground along a firont ct twenty miles. It 
may tfaitefon ba iaiiiy described as a 
German success. Before this fight had 
ended a second battle had broken out fur- 
ther down the line— 4Jie battle of Riehe- 
bourg. May 9-24, which began by a 
bloody repulse of the British attack, but 
ended by a considerable and permanent 
gain of ground. 

Then followed the fighting around 
Hooge, which continued with about equal 
fortunes during the whole Summer, the 
Gennaiis havinir marked sneeess on July 
30-81| while the British won distinct vic- 
tories on June 15-16 and Aug. 9. 

Finally came the battle of Loos on 
Sept. 26, which can even now be hardly 
said to have finished, but which certainly 
has been a British victory, involving a 
gain of ground, prisoners, and guns. 

Soch hi bare epitome ia oar military 
record up to date. It is to be remem- 
bered that for the first six months the 
Germans had a very marked preponder- 
ance of nombers, and that in the second 
half year, when the numbers had been 
equalized, they had an even more marked 
preponderance of gnns and manitioiis. 
By the splendid exertions of the Allies 
the number.-^ in the west are now in our 
favor and the munitions at least on an 
equality. 

What, then, may we not eiqpeet from 
the future? 

Not only have we nothing to re- 
proach oorselves with and a very great 
deal upon which to congratulate our- 
selves in actual war, but we have, as 
it seems to me, made remarkably few 
mistakes. Befordiand, thanks to the 
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firmness of Mr. McKenna, (First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 1U08-1911,) in the 
matter of the eight great ships, and the 
driving power of Mr. Churchill, (Fiist 
Lord from 1911 to 1915,) in the years 
immediately before the war, our navy 
WM ready m it had never been before 
for a mpreme struggle. Of the four 
army corps, which were the most that 
we had ever thought of sending 
abroad, two and a half were in time 
for the first clash, and the others fol- 
lowed. We played our part as wc said 
we would play it, and we won our game, 
ao far as we can count trains and losses, 
between Germany and our.^elvcs. 

If Mr. McKenna and Mr. Churchill 
put us in a strong position upon the 
water Lord Haldane (ex-War Secre- 
tary) forged the weapon which was to 
do such jjreat .service upon the land, 
tile British military machine as we and 
.the Germans know it. The splendid 
territorial army, the officers' training 
corps, which has been of such vital 
service, the conversion of the expedi- 
tionaty force into a practical reality — 
all sprang: from his dear and far-.see- 
ing mind. When one remembers his 
long defense of the territorials, the gibes 
to which he and they were subjeetadf 
the ridicule with which his as.sertion was 
met that they would have time after the 
oatbreak of the war to become good 
troops hvtom taking the field, and when 
one sees how entirely his forecast has 
been borne out, one does not know which 
is the more sorpriaing— hia foresight or 
tba ingratitude and parvaraeness of ao 
many of his fellow-countrymen. Future 
generations will, I think, look upon Lord 
Haldane as one of the saviors of the 
country. 

After the outbreak of the war we 
have also been extraordinarily fortunate 
in our leaders. If one searched back- 
ward through the glorious files of Brit- 
ish history one could not pick on a man 
who was so fitted by nature and train- 
ing for the supervision of such a war 
as Lord Kitchener. His cold, mathe- 
matical brain, his power of thinking in 
terms of the year after next, his endur- 
ing, inflocible will power, his freedom 
from politics — all of these qualities 



make him an ideal leader in such a war. 
And what a collaborator in Mr. Lloyd 
George, tdio supplies exactly what a 
aoldier lacks — the touch with the democ- 
racy, the power of the burning word, 
acquaintance with practical conditions 
of British lifel 

With anch men at home, and with our 
leaders on sea and land, from Admiral 
Jellicoe and Field Marshal French down- 
ward, we can surely face the future with 
a li^rht heart. Our troubles have never 
really been our own, but have arisen 
from the fact that the secret prepara- 
tipns of the central powers have made 
Hiem for a limited time more powerful 
upon land than their neifrhbors. The 
margin of strength which is wanted we 
have to supply. By a miracle of organi- 
zation and national 8]^t WO shall be 
able to do so. 

The worst of this unreasonable, pessi- 
mistic criticism is that it takas the heart 
out of men who are conscious of their own 
good work and makes them feel as if good 
and bad were alike. Also, it depresses 
the public and makes them vaguely 
think that all is wrong when nearly all is 
right. The conduct and handling of the 
navy have fortunately been largely im- 
mune from carpers, but take as an ex- 
ample the continual reiteration of such 
phrases as " The muddling of the War 
Offtoe." The extraordinary efficiency of 
our War Office has been one of the sur- 
prises of the war. Was it muddling when 
it sent an expeditionary force abroad 
with such cderity and completeness, vritii 
a commissariat which all agrreed to be un- 
equaled and with transport and medical 
service which are the envy of our allies? 

We talk with appreciation of the ten- 
fold expansion of our army, but Lord 
Kitchener does not do such things by a 
wave of a wand. They are carried out 
by the hard work and organizing power 
of the War Office, which has expanded 
itself to tenfold duties within a year. 

As to the munition question, it is one 
which came as a surprtoe to us, as to all 
the world, but it is notorious that there 
were economical, and not administrative, 
reasons for the delay in high explosives. 
Free trade has no doubt many advan- 
tages, but it has its corresponding d»> 
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faell^ and if you deiiend upon production 
in your own land you are likely to have 
such a crisis as we have successfully sur- 
monnted. 

We take our history morning by mom* 
ing, and often the morninpr seems a dark 
one. It is not thus that it is written 
ImMfter. We see every swirl and back- 



water, but the man of the future will see 
only the main current of the stream. 
There is no cause there for pessimism, 
but rathw good reason why we should 
be on onr knees, thanking the Power that 
puides our destiny for evident pre )f that 
Great Britain still has the old clear brain 
to plan and the old strong arm to strike. 



^'Cannon Fodder" 



By EDEN PKILLPOTTS 



They are coming like a tempest, in their endless ranks of gray. 
While the world thzmra up a cloud of dust along their awful way; 
They're the glorious cannon fodder of the mighty Fatherland, 
Who shall make the kingdoms tremble and the nations understand. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes, 

God help the oldj God help the young; God help the hearths and homes. 
They'll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on the waves. 
Then, like faithftil cannon fodder, still salute him f^om tiieir graves. 

Prom the barrack and the fortress they arc pourinfj: in a flood; 

They sweep, a herd of Winter wolves, upon the scent of blood; 

For all their deeds of horror they are told that death atones 

And tiieir master's harvest cannot spring till he has sowed their bones. 

Into beasts of prey he's turned them; when they show their teeth and growl 
The lash is buried in their cheeks; they're slaughtered if they howl; 
To their bloody Lord of Battles must Uiey only bend the knee, 
For hard as steel and fierce as hdl should cannon fodder be. 

Scourge and curses are their portion, pain and hunger without end, 
Till they hail the yell of shrapnel as the welcome of a friend; 
They rape and bum and laugh to hear the frantic women cry 
And do fbe' devil's work today, but <m llie morrow diew 

A million souls, a million hearts, a million hopes and fears, 

A million, million memories of partings and of tears 

March along with cannon fodder to the agony of war. 

Have fhey utet theur human birthright? Are thqr fdlow-men no more? 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes. 

God help the old; God help the young; God help the hearths and homes* 
They'll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on the waves, 
Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him from th^ graves. 
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The Problem of an Enduring Peace 

By Col.mrl F. N. Maude, C. B., late R. E. 

The article presented below was published on Sept. 25 by New Days, the Brltlsti weekly 

" Journal of the New Omditlons." 



THOUGH the burdens of this great 
war are pressing heavily and 
grievotisly upon all the nations 
which are now involved in it, I 
think that all who have been watching 
attMitively the evolution of society in 
Europe during the last half centnry wUl 
aprroc that every week as it passes is 
bringing us nearer to a complete cessa- 
tion of that abiiUng nightmare of fear 
and distrust which lias made of Europe 
an armed camp ever since the conclusion 
of the Franco-German war. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, almost 
every military thinker of European repu- 
tation was stronply inclined to the opin- 
ion that with the peace-trained conscript 
soldiers of the Continent, a protracted 
Strupprlf was out of the question, not 
alone because of the industrial dis- 
turbance which it would involve, but be- 
cause, reasoning from the battlefield ex- 
periences of 1866 and 1870, no Generals 
believed in the capacity of their troops 
to stand tiie hardships and horrors 
modem weapons would of necessi^ 
entail. 

General Bonnal, for instance, admitted 
in France, Russia, and Germany as one 

of the foremost thinkers of his period, 
who had had ample experience of the 
fighting of both German and French 
troops, openly deprecated any military 
alUanee with Great Britain on the 
prounds that the first twelve days of the 
war would probably decide it one way 
or the other, and the British contingents 
would be too late to influence a dedsioil. 

Possibly had his advice not been over- 
ruled and the British had not fallen into 
the place of honor at Hons, this predic- 
tion mijjht havo been reali:^ed, for it is 
quite certain that the Germans did stake 
everything they could mobilize and carry 
by road or rail on the success of their 
great sw(^pp throTieh Bf^i^ium; but 
neither Bonnal nor his friends were 
thinking of German victory. On the con- 



trary, they were pretty confident of their 
own, and reasoning from 1870 had con- 
siderable grounds for their confidrace. 
For in that war, at any rate, Germans 
had not shown any great capacity either 
for enduring punishment or for rallying 
after even a local defeat, as their own 
authors have most frankly confessed. 

Looking back now after twelve months 
of fighting, it ia abundantly dear that 
no catastrophic victories won by stra- 
tegical superiority combined with tactical 
elan could have brought us the enduring 
peace we all desired from the first. For, 
though Germany might have yielded to 
expediency and made peace, we should 
etill have had the HohenzoUern dynasty 
to reckon with, and fb» armed camp 

existence under which we had so long 
suffered would only have returned upon 
us in intensified force. For the German 
races would only have been welded into 
increased homogeneity by suffering, and 
the mutual confidence in one another 
among the several membera of I3ie Geo^ 
tral Alliance would never have been 

shaken. 

But this mutual confidence between 
Germany and Austria, between toutii 
and north within Germany itself, is the 

very root of the strength of the com- 
bined races. And it seems to me now, 
after watching attentivdy the trend of 
circumstances both civil and military, 
since the war began, that no other 
sequence of events, save that which has 
unrolled itself and is still evolidng, 
whether it is conditioned by our Generals 
and statesmen or is being governed by 
far higher powers, as I myself believe, 
could have brought so surely to the com- 
plete solution of all the many difficult 
problems which have to be adjusted be- 
fore our end is reached. 

The break will ffarst show itself in 
Austria, where the internal condition Is 
becoming unendurable. When the pres- 
sure of the Russians and perhaps the 
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Rnmaiiians begins again from the Czerno- 
witz angle of the Bukowina, as it pre- 
sumably will, she will appeal to Ger- 
many for help again, and apfMil in ytAn, 
for not a Gerinaii can be withdrawn from 
Russia as soon as the Autumn rains 
begin; and we are not likely to let any 
of them leave our front for a very long 
time to come, as they are now very IW- 
corely held. The Hunprarians, never too 
friendly to the UohenzoUerns, will go 
first; the AoBtriana will follow, dragging 
with thom tiio South German States, and 
when, with the consequent financial crash 
that must follow, the scales fall from 
the eyes of the delndcd people and they 
realize how they have been sacrificed in 
vain, the National Liberals and Socialists 
will coalesce to turn out the existing 
dynasty. 

The voting power of the two parties 
is always considerable — but now that in 
Germany alone some two millions have 
beat Idlled in aetion or died of disease, 
and millions more, includinfj all the 
women, are hopelessly sick of the pre- 
vailing misery, their power will be com- 
plete and a new Government will come 
into existence, with which the Allies can 
treat, which they certainly never could 
do with the existing dynasty. And it wiU 
tost with the good sense of the powers 
to put forward conditions which, without 
inflicting unnecessary humiliation, will 
yet deprive the several sections of the 
Central Alliance of ai^ cmnmon ground 
on which to found new aggressive forces 
or designs. 

Now, the only factor whidi has made 
the Doal Alliance really formidable la 
the present war has been the German 
fleet. Bad we not interfered, the threat 
of her navy on the Channel coasts would 
have simply paralyzed the defense of 
France, and but for her fleet in the 
Baltic Russian troops might have landed 
near Stettin, only seventy miles from 
Berlin, at the very outset of the war. 

But the only reason why the Socialists 
and National Liberals could be induced to 
vote money for a fleet was the pret«ct 
that a great mercantile fleet was neces- 
sary for the trade of Germany and 
needed a strong war fleet for its protec- 
tion. 
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A great mercantile fleet, however, is 

by no means a necessity for the com- 
mercial development of Germany, because 
the nentral nations and onrselves coold 
actually carry all her goods cheaper than 
German-owned vessels, owing to the bet- 
ter harbor and building facilities they 
severally possess. Sweden and Norway 
together could have run the German sh^ 
off the sea had the latter not been sup- 
ported by Government subsidies most 
clevorty concealed bat nevertheless most 
effectively administered. If we, in con- 
cert with our allies, or even without 
them, were to prohibit the use of any 
of our ports throngfaoot the empire to 
German-owned vessels, the German mer- 
chant flag would disappear from the seas, 
and with it the last vestige of an excuse 
for the reconstraction of a war navy. 

Without a real war navy, however, as 
I have said, Germany's power of offense 
against the great powers would be gone 
— for war on a big scale can no longer 
be carried on to a successful issue by a 
nation or group of nations deprived of 
all hope of obtaining command of the 
sea. The present war will prove this up 
to the hilt before we are through with it. 

Without any hope of waging a success- 
ful war the nation would no longer sub- 
mit to the existing military tyranny, but 
would be quite contented with the one- 
year militia system on the Swiss system 
the Socialists have long advocated, and to 
which, of course, no les^timate objection 
can be taken, since we cannot reasonably 
deny to any nation the right to an army 
for home defense; and training in the 
army has become such an integral factor 
in the educational scheme of all Con- 
tinental countries that even the most 
pacifist ot internationalists agree that it 
must be maintained in a modified form. 

The abolition of the merchant flag is 
the only punitive measure I would see 
imposed upon Germany, since In the 
future evolution of the world there must 
bp no room for the existence of a power 
at sea capable of abusing the poten- 
tialities of the submarine as she has 
done. If she has no trade to defend she 
has no need of appliances to protect 
what does not exist, and it is an equitable 
punishment because it imposes no xe- 
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gtrictinns on her lepritimate commercial 
undortakings. As between maker and 
consumer it is of no consequence who 
carries the goods, provided the charges 
are the same for all. 

For the rest, I can only trust that when 
the final settlement comes we shall put 
aside all idea of revengeful and ho- 

miliatinpT cnmlitior;;-, since th(>e always 
defeat their own object in the end and 
drive into underground channels the 
hatred and resentment they evoke. We 
have no de-ire to sec the whole world 
permeated by secret societies for Ger- 
num revenge, and as regards the equity 
of pnniduneiit I fancy by the time the 
Allies have swept over the Rhine and 
beyond it, the inevitable track of death 
and destmetion we shall leave in our 
wake will satisfy even the veriest glut- 
tons for bloodshMl. 



Lastly, I would keep before my memory 
the full secret history of the shifts and 
evasions by which Prussia escaped from 
the limitations of her army imposed upon 
her by Napoleon. It would in fact be 
very useful to publish a short book on 
the subject at once — ^the curious will 
find all the information in the Official 
Historie.s of the 1S13 Campaig:ns " by von 
Quisdorp and von HoUeben — and so ar- 
range our terms of indemnities, sur- 
renders, and so forth, that none should 
be of such nature as to furnish a nucleus 
of grievance around which the several 
German parties and States coold regroup 
themselves. For, after all, this is the 
prime condition of an endurincr peace — 
that confidence between the various 
groups whose action has brought about 
the present catastrophe should be ren- 
dered forever impossible. 



Dominion Soldiers and English Girls 

(From The liondon Mornlnir Post. Sept. H, lOlS.) 

A young daughter of a working n omnn )t(is been knitting aocks for soldxen 
of ik€ domxniiynst and has received lettere of thanks /rom a New Zealander, 
3%e following extraeta are worth reproduetng — first, as showing how much 
th0 tpirit which animates the gifts is appreciated, and, .^rmnilln, asi likebj to 
prevent othei donors and workers from bcinti disheartened ninn they get no 
acknoiclcdfjmott. The writer is a Sergeant Slajor ivho has been through tWO 
fights, and uas on short leai>e in Egypt when thin letter wna sent: 

You say I am the only one who has acknowledged the receipt of your 
socks. Well, dear, don't judge any soldier too harshlv, as the others who 
received your socks may be dead bv now. I am one of the lucky ones. I have 
been up the Dardanelles twice, and am ordered there again tomorrow, so your 
letter came just in time for me to answer. ^ ^ • f g^i very glad to hear 
you say that you thought it was your duty to lielp us. Little can you under- 
stand to w(mt e.xtoit yon and the ladies of England are helping us, and I 
think the Red Cross nurses here are just angels. There is not one of us who 
would not give his life for any of them, and when virtory comes to us I 
shall always know in my heart that it was not the boys alone that did it, but 
the assistance we got from our dear British si>ter.s at home helped us to make 
light of the awful troubles and trials that wc have been subjected to. Yes, 
little girl, you are doing your duty nobly, and tomorrow I go once again to 
do mine, fearing nothing, lust trusting in God. If I dont write again shortly 
don't worry, as there are plenty of better boys than I who have gone before me^ 
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The Allied High Commands 

By Maurice Barn's 

Member of the French Academy. 

This article appeared originally in the Ecbo de Paris, the translation here given belns 

tliat of The London Daily Chronicle. 



OUGHT the French to intervene in 
the Balkans or keep out? Or, 
rafher, sinee mtt almdy in, 
how far dwuld iro carry out 
intervention? 
There are two schools. 
Smne iwlize how painful it would be 
from the moral point of view and how 
really disastrous to leave Serbia cut off 
and the railway to Constantinople open. 
Germany would try to seise the sort of 
hold against England in E^ypt and even 
as far as India that she has over 
France and Russia. From the depths 
of Asia there would come to her new 
supplies of men and foodstuffs. The 
Turks would at once furnish her with a 
million soldiers. 

Those who talk in thi| way are right 
But there are others who point out with 
equal justification that intervention will 
need five or six hundred thousand men 
and that Franee by herself cannot pro> 
vide them — can not and ouRht not. It 
would be a crime for France to open a 
tap through which her men and her mu- 
nitions would be drawn off. We French 
must not compromise the future on this 
western front of ours. Our enemies are 
in the centre of the spider's web; they 
ronain masters of the interior lines, and 
if we send too larpre a force yondi r they 
will at once swing back against us and 
try to secure a decision in our home ter- 
ritory. 

Here we have the two theses. ♦ * * 
Only the high command can judge be- 
tweoi tiiem. 

The French high command? No; not 
alone. A decision of such gravity from 
the strategic point of view cannot be 
taken save by an agreement between aU 
the allied hiprh commands. 

From the moment that we cease to be 
able to count with certainty on Greece 
and Romania, the problem in the Balkam 



becomes one that cannot bo resolved by 
France alone. It is not a mere matter 
of creating a fourth fighting front. 
That ftroat must be maintained and fed 
w^ith men and munitions. Therefore it 
belongs to all the powers of the Quad- 
ruple Entente to concert Hieir attitude 
and co-ordinate their action. 

Today it must be done, not tomorrow, 
and already it is very late. We Allies 
have only too often the Ca 'canny dis- 
position. • • • It is the moment 
that counts. To use your stren^h at 
the exact instant: this is one of the 
great rules of strategy. If tiie upset» 
ting of the equilibrium takes place be- 
fore we have taken our resolution the 
current of neutral opinion sets against us. 

Plainly Rumania and Greece are wait- 
inpr for us to show our strength. But 
what are Italy, England, and Russia 
prepared and willing to do? 

dermany counts upon our indedsive- 
ness and the imperfect co-ordination of 
our forces. 

She frankly admits that from the be- 
ginning of the vrar our lack of an active 
understanding: is one of her chief assets. 
She says so, writes so, and holds forth 
on the matter learnedly. For Germany, 
have you not remarked it, has often the 
most brutal frankness and docs not hesi- 
tate to expose to full publicity her feeK 
ings and hopes and calculations. • • • 

Well, I have just been readinj; with 
great interest an article by Bcrnhardi 
upon what he calls, ** The Mistakes of 
the Allies." I have never read any- 
thing more suggestive. It opens up new 
aspects of our strenprths and weaknesses. 
It is plain what our enemies fear most. 
They would fed tiiat they were tost, 
were all of us — ^English, Russians, Ital- 
ians, Belgians, Serbs, and Montencjjrina 
—to co-ordinate our efforts. Bernhardi 
points out at length that if En^and had 
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prepared herself for war, instead of 
eoantins axdn^tdy on her alliw; if 

Italy had comp into the struggrle ripht 
at the start, and if the Russians had 
taken a well-prepared and provided of- 
fensive before Germany had occupied 
the portions of our territory where she 
is now encamped, events might well have 
taken a quite different eourte. "Bel- 
gium,'* he says, " was conquered before 
the French and English could come to 
her help. They, in their turn, were 
forced en to 4he defensive before Russia 
was able to act with effect." I shall 
spare you the tone of superiority which 
this German critic adopts and which is 
qaite unjustified, but shall come at 
ence to his conclusion. " The powers of 
the Quadruple Entento," he says, ** have 
conunitted the strategic mistake of not 
eo^»rdlnating their action.** 



Let us not go on making this mistake, 
as, indeed, we have often done in the 

past year. What the allied Govern- 
ments and armies need is a permanent 
high war council. Then one might ex- 
amine at onee whether one of the four 
powers does not possess at this moment 
forces that she is not using. Italy, 
whose fighting front is about to be im- 
mobilized by Winter, would not be will- 
ing to shut hcrxlf off from the prepara- 
tions for a common victory. Interven- 
tion in the Balkans should be taken 
through the co-operation of tim alUad 
Govuvments, and the burden of tiM ef- 
fort ought to be distributed among them, 
after an examination into all their 
forces, which would then only be consid- 
sidered as forming one and the same 
army. 



Joy in Grief 

[From The London DaiUi Chroni< U' l 

(Though it i.H a bitter sorrow, writes the mother uf a soldier killeti at Y|>res. I am 
BM»re sorry tor those who have no aims to send. X had only two. The younger one went e«c 
last week.) 

By A. W. B. 

For me no tears, no useless grief; 

For who could trrudije, with pOWOr tO givo, 
A little life so small and brief 

That Britain still may live! 

A son Is laid upon llie shrine — 

Another ^oes — I murmur not; 
And though a mother's pain is mine, 
I envy no one's lot. 

One sorrow overshadows all 

That rends me for the sons I bore>- 
It is that at my country's call 

I now can do no more. 

The pity surging in your heart 

You will not then to me extend; 
She needs it who would do her part 

Bat has no son to send. 

And more the mother who has hnn e 

Fair children but to bring her woe. 
And changes motiier-love to soom 

For boys who will not go. 
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The War and the France of Tomorrow 

By Henri Ber^n 
Member of the French Aeademy 



Profeseor Henri Louia Bergaotip philos* 
opher, hiatoriarit and Freiuth Aeademi- 
cian, haa been attached to the Faculty of 
the College of France for the last fifteen 
yeara, and he ia well known in Great 
Britahn and the United Statee. He writee 
aa follows to the editor of this mag<izine: 

" The New York Times Current 
History ia moat intereating, and 1 always 
read H with partieular attention, 

** I inclose a short lecture which I <l«- 
lii'cred in Paris a few weeks ago, and 
ivhich appeared in the Revue Bleu; since 
then I have not written or epoken in pub- 
He «Aout the war." 

Profeaaor Dergson's article on the fu- 
ture of France, and sent by him to CUR- 
RENT HinoBT MAQAmt^ appeare behw 
in translation: 

WHAT will be the France of to- 
morrow ? It will be, you may 
be certain, whatever we shall 
desire it to be; for the future 
depends upon us, it is what untrammeled 
human wills make it. It is time to cast 
aside arbitrary tlieories which have been, 
T do not know why, dubhed scientific. 
Were the course of history determined 
by fixed laws, an intelligence sufficiently 
great, knowing the intensity and diree- 
tion of the forces bearinp upon humanity, 
would be able to calculate future events 
as an edipte of tlie son or moon is fore- 
told. No. An intelligence, no matter 
how vast, possessing full details of all 
the primal causes acting today upon 
each niaa» would be incapable ei dedudnir 
ther^om the formation of the future 
because everything will depend upon the 
stimuli, unforeseen and unforeseeable, 
which free wills, creators of their own 
destiny and that of their countn,', will 
pive when and where they please, and 
in whatever direction they please. 

Nevertheless, liberty is not caprice. A 
man may vainly make illogical decisions. 
He may persevere even for a while in such 
a line of conduct, if he has carefully re- 



flected before starting. And so with a 
whole people. Here foreaiglit H possible 
in a certain measure^ provided it does 

not aim at rigorous precision and does 
not pretend to entire assurance, provided 
it seeks to emphasise tendencies rather 
than to prophesy events, provided) 
finally, it takes account of the 
psychological elements of the problem. 

Nothing is more in stru c t i v e in this 
respect than the fate of the forecasts 
reprarding the present war. It has been 
remarked, and truly enough, that most 
of them had proved false. In spite of 
warnings many people insisted " War 
has become impossible. No chief of 
State will be foolish enough to declare it. 
What man would dare take the respon- 
sibility of setting fire to Europe and 
causing a catastrophe unprecedented in 
the world's history ? *' Nevertheless, such 
a man has been found. He has taken 
this responsibility lightly; and, not less 
lightly, a whole nation has followed him. 

Then people said: "Even supposing 
war does break out, it cannot last. 
Neither the belligerents nor the rest of 
Europe would endure such a strain for 
more than a few weeks." Nevertheless, 
they have endured it. The war has al- 
ready lasted many months, and we shall 
make it last until complete, definite vic- 
tory comes. 

They said also: "The new explosives, 
the long-range, rapid-fire guns will make 
bayonet charges impossible from now on. 
In future wars, if tiiere are to be wars, 
great distances will separate the com- 
batants." Well, never — I do not say 
since the invention of powder only, but 
since the inventioa of fhe bow and arrow 
— ^never have soldiers fought at such 
close range. At certain points on the 
front only a few meters separate the hos- 
tile armies. And as for bayonet charges, 
they have become so frequent that one 
can no longer, as in former wars, give 
them individna] names to make them live 
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in posterity's admiration; they are a 
commonplace in this war. 

It was said also that work in the fields 
woald stop^ that manufacturing and 
trade would tumble, that it would mean 
economic and financial ruin. Nothing 
has fallen, nothing has stopped. Economic 
and financial ruin threatens our enemiei 
beyond a doubt, but our own condition in 
these respects is perfect, our credit in- 
tact. On all these points, and others be- 
tides, people were mistatoi. 

Why were they mistaken? Let us look 
closer, let consider each of the pre- 
dictions in turn. We shall see that they 
had always reasimed on human affairs 
without considering suAeiently tiie hu- 
man element 

The arms of today have undoubtedly a 
much greater range and rapidity of fire 
tlian those of former times; and if mat- 
ters progressed mechanically, the fight- 
ing forces would be as far from each 
other as the greater range of their arms 
would allow. But mankind is supple and 
inventive. In face of dar^ger enormous- 
ly increased, he has sought and found 
means of sheltering himself without re- 
nouncing the offensive, without ceasing 
even to menace the enemy constantly with 
a hand*to-hand com(>at. 

And so with agriculture, manufacture, 
the very life of the country; they would 
be seriously menaced by the war if human 
needs were ahsolutdy fixed tilings, in- 
capable of extension and compression. 
But necessities contract and activity ex- 
pands under stress of circumstance; con- 
sumption and production adapt them« 
selves to new conditions. This elasticity 
of human nature and the p.sychology of 
human nature should have been taken 
into consideration before prophecies were 
made. 

The psychology of nations had been still 
less considered, it would seem; otherwise 
no one would have believed the war im- 
possible. Assuredly, war would be expen- 
sive even to the victor; but there was one 
nation which believed itself certain of 
victory, and which reasoned besides that, 
no matter what the cost, it would gain 
vastly, since it would attain thereby the 
domination of the world. On tills sini^e 
aim it had concentrated for half a cen- 



tury all its energy, aroused by eopidity 
and hatred into a state of arrogance and 
madness. To that nation setting fire to 
Europe was of slight eonaeqaenee; in ad- 
\a(uf it absolved itself of all blame by 
persuading itself that it was the chosen 
people, instrument of God's will upon 
eartii. Under these conditions war had 
to come. 

Those who imagined that if war did 
break out tt would be short were likewise 
deceived. The war could not possibly be 
brief, because it would be necessarily a 
war to the death. France would realize 
at once that her national existence was 
at s tak e n ay, more than lier existenee; 
the very fate of humanity — more than 
the existence of one or many peoples; the 
ideal of life, everything that makes life 
worth while. Yes; they should have 
foreseen all that, knowing what France 
has always been; and it should have been 
foreseen also that all Frenchmen would 
be in accord, united in a single unshak- 
able resolution when the moment should 
come for arising against the powers of 
evil for the safety of the nation and of 
humanity. 

As for foreseeing the state of mind of 
our soldiers, that is a different matter. 
One cannot foretell anything of tlM 
future except by past analogy, and the 
mental state of the French soldier is 
without precedent in the history of war- 
fisre. The psychologist who should insist 
upon comparing it with something fa- 
miliar to him would have to seek elsewhere 
than in the annals of military valor. He 
would lie obliged, I believe, to recall the 
descriptions which the great men of ac- 
tion among the mystics have left us of 
their inner life. They traversed, no 
doubt, the phase of enthusiasm whidi 
ends in ecstasy, but for them it was only 
a temporary state. Beyond the enthusi- 
asm, further yet than the "vision of 
God,** they reached that state o£ supreme 
calm where, having become again their 
former selves in appearance, speaking 
and acting like ordinary mortals, attend- 
ing to their daily occupations and some- 
times to the most humble work, they felt 
themselves inwardly metamorphosed, as 
if God had absorbed them into His etor^ 
nity. Far be it from me to identify this 
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state of mind with fliat of our soldiora; 

nevertheleMt there is an analogy. Hear 
the stories, read the letters which reach 
us from the front; all evoke pictures of 
tlw mme kind. Not the slightest arro- 
gance, but a genial and simple heroism, 
sure of itself as if, beyond enthusiasm, 
higher than all known forms of patriot- 
ism in whieh one still distingalshes hfan- 
self from the country which he loves, the 
French soldier had brought his soul to 
entire unity with that of his nation and 
drew therefrom the strength to go no 
matter where, even to death Itsdf, with 
a feeling of security. 

Returning, then, to the question which 
we asked at the outset: What will re- 
main tomorrow of all the accumulated 
energies of today? Shall we still have 
strength and inspiration to earry a vic- 
torious, rejuvenated, revivified France 
to hipher and hip^her destinies? I can 
only reply once again: That will depend 
vpon us; we shall preserve oor energizing 
fetee if we denre to preserve it. Let 
we add, I believe we shall desire it. 

I believe we shall desire it because our 
national will is not to suffer in future 
from the weakness which has hitherto 
hampered it in all its undertakings. Of 
this weakness we have perceived only 
tile extOTior, snperfieial symptoms; it 
has had its sottTca In the depths of the 
nation's spirit. 

You know, perhaps, that certain 
psychologists explain most nervous 
trouble by some former disappointment, 
by some thwarted, repressed tendency. 
The victim had become reconciled and 
perhaps even believed that he had for- 
gotten the affair. It was an inclination 
or an ambition or an aspiration of early 
youth or even of infancy. As we were 
unable to satisfy it wc had decided that 
we would think no more about it. But it 
has continued to think about us. In- 
stalled in tbe suhaoil of oar eonscions- 
ness, it works there without our knowl- 



edge; it pushes and presses whatever is 
above it. That means shakings, explo- 
sions — in a word, the whole series of 
nervous troubles — until the physician- 
psychologist, having discovered the recol- 
lection concealed in the subconscious 
depths, brings it to the surface and drives 
it away. 

Well, something of the same kind has 

happened to the mind of France. It had 
— that was forty-four years ago— a great 
disappointment, and it kept the memory 
thereof always alive and active, even 
when it believed to have forgotten. Oh, 
it was far from a wound of self-esteem; 
from sudi a wound we would have re- 
covered. It was much deeper than that. 
By seeing force take the place of justice, 
Alsace-Lorraine snatched from France, 
success crown a course of hrutelity, 
chicanery, and falsehood, we had learned 
almost to doubt the existence of justice, 
and to lose faith in all the great things 
which had always been incarnated In 
France. And because we had yielded to 
doubt we were discontented. And be- 
cause we were discontented with our- 
selves we were diseontented with each 
other. Rack of the visible, tangible 
causes of our discords was a wounded 
idealism, a patriotism — paradoxical as it 
may seem — a grieved patriotism which 
could be seen even in the anti-patriotic 
utterances of certain orators. But to- 
morrow the evil will have disappeared. 
Tomorrow the great injustice will have 
been repaired, force will have restored 
the right. 

That is why I am without fear for the 
future. The France of tomorrow will be 

not only a victorious France; it will be 
a France which will desire and be able to 
preserve its impetus of inspiration, be- 
cause it will have recovered, with the 
restoration of its territory, confidence in 
itself and confidence in the double ideal 
of Uberty and Justice with which iU 
name has always been asaodated. 
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Facts and Questions Before the British 

By Viscount Bryce 

Viacount Brye«, bar bla sjrmpathctle study of American Oowrnment and hia cordial rda- 
ttons with Americana, haa made ua feel that he Is far from b.-tnu an alien. His viewa on the 
attuatlon that confronts hie own land, therefore, will be of f-!«t>< « iai interest here. We iNlbllab 
below ViMovnt Bryeo*! i«c«iit FreaMontlal AddrcM to tha Britlab Acadony. 



THE year that has passed since the 
last s^eneral meeting of the 
Academy has been an Annus 
Mirabilis, full of unexpected and 
terrible events. To most of us it has 
bean alio Annua Deflendus, a year tiiat 
haa bxooght private sorrow to nearly 
every household as well as public sorrow 
to us all for the calamities in which it 
kaa involved Hhe nation and tha vroild. 
The British Academy has carried on its 
meetings and public lectures, making no 
change save one. The Council has this 
year proposed no foreign men of learning 
to be elected as Corresponding Fdlows, 
fearing lest the judgment of their merits 
might be, or might possibly seem to be, 
faiflueneed by the political relations in 
which the country stands. No suggestion 
has come from any quarter that we 
should deprive of their position as Cor- 
TCOpondiag Fellows any sabjects of those 

foreign States which arc now at war 
with Britain. The same may be said of 
oar illustrious elder sister, the Royal 
Society. The general feeling has evident- 
ly been that the more all learned bodies 
are kept outside the passions of war the 
better for them and for tiia nations. 
When strife haa ended and a period haa 
elapsed lonpr enough to soften the bitter- 
ness of feeling which now exists, it will 
be for learned bodies to try to link up 
the bonds of personal Wgard and intd- 
lectual co-operation, now unhappily sev- 
ered, which have in time past served to 
bind the great peoples to one another. 

Many win have fd^ and all wHl admit* 

the dangers that surnmnd any one who, 

influenced by strong emotions and pos- 
sessing imperfect knowledge, should now 
commit to print his judgment of the 
events of the last eleven months. Every 
one among us must sometimes have had 
cause to regret, when reading them years 



afterward, words which he wrote in the 
heat of the moment. Time modifies our 

judgments as it cools our passions. 
Neither the friendships nor the enmities 
of nations can last forever, • • » 

It is better that nothing should be said 
today in an address to the Academy 
which any one of its members, to what- 
ever country he may belong, would feel 
pain in reading ten or twenty years 
hence. Newspapers and pamphlets will 
convey to posterity sufficiently, and even 
more than sufficiently, the notions and 
lisnelea and passions <tf tite moment. 

What we may do, not without profit, 
is to note and to set down in a spirit of 
detachment the impressions made upon 
us by the events which our eyes see and 
watch as they pass into history. Many a 
pen will for centuries to come be occupied 
by the events of this year, and endless 
controversies will arise over them. It is 
well tliat whoever has gained from hia 
studies something of a historical senre 
should in a historical spirit place on 
record from month to montii the impres- 
sions he receives. The record will be 
almost as useful if the impressions should 
tnrn out to be erroneous as if they should 
be confirmed by subsequent events, be- 
cause what the historian of the future 
will desire to know is iiot only what hap- 
pened but what people believed and 
thought at the time it was happening. 
That which is omitted has al o its value. 
Fifty years hence men will be struck by 
the significance of things whose signifi- 
cance was not perceived by contemporary 
observers, and will seek to know why 
those observers failed to see or compre- 
hend facts which will then stand out in 
bold raiief. 

So let me now try to enumerate briefly 
what are the facts of the present situ- 
ation by which we are chiefly impressed 
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-^aets fh«t make H novd as w«ll as 

terrible. 

The first fact is the immense width 
and range of the war. Thucydides ob- 
served that men always thought the 
they were then engaged in the greatest 
that had ever befallen. But here we 
have facts which show how much the 
pfesent conflict does transcend any seen 
in previous apes. This miprht have been 
foretold twenty years apo, assuming that 
Russia, Germany, and Britain were in- 
iralvedf seeing how vast are the posses- 
sions and claims and ambitions of all 
three States. Yet the reality goes far 
beyond every forecast. All the six great 
Eniopean powers and four lesser powers 
are involved. So is the whole extra- 
European Old World, except China and 
Persia and the possessions of Holland 
and Portugal. In the New World it is 
only the Dominions and Colonic of 
Britain that are affected — a noteworthy 
illttstnitioii of 13m severance of the West- 
ern Hendsphsra from tiie broils of the 
Eastern. 

Secondly. There is the prodigious in- 
fluence of the war upon neutral nations. 
This also might have been foreseen as a 
result of the development of world com- 
merce and the interlockings of world fi- 
nance. But here, too, the actual results 
are transeendiag expeetstkm. 

Thirdly. The changes in the methods 
and character of war have been far more 
extensive than in any previous period. 
It took much more than two centuries 
from the invention of gunpowder for 
musketry and artillery to supersede com- 
pletely archery and defensive armor. 
The long pike, after having been used 
for some twenty-five centuries at least, 
was still in use as late as the Irish re- 
bellion of 1798, and to a slight extent hi 
the abortive rising of 1848. War. how- 
over, is now a totally different thing 
from what it was in the campaign of 
1870-71, or even in the w»r between Rus- 
sia and Japan of 1904. Ch«nistry has 
chanped everything by increasing the 
range and the power of missiles, while 
eieetrieity, without the wire, sapplies 
new means of communication not only 
along battle lines but across hostile terri- 
tory. Warfare in the air and warfare 



under the sea wera hetelofora iradrsaned 

of. 

Fourthly. The cost of war is greater 
in proportion to the size of the armies, 
immensdy larger as these armies are, 
than it ever was before. The ten bellig- 
erent European powers are estimated to 
be spending now mora fltan ten millions 
sterling a day. At this rate. their total 
expenditure for twelve months could not 
be less than 4,000 millions, and may be 
much more. But some competent eeono- 
mi^ts put it at 6,000 millions, figures 
which are hardly more realizable by us 
than are those which express the dis- 
tances of the ffmd Stan. 

Fifthly. In each nation the whole body 
of the people is more fully and more 
hotly interested in, and united by, this 
war than by any it evmr waged before. 
During the eighteenth cmtory it was in 
most countries only the monarch and the 
ruling class that knew or cared what was 
happening. The grant European eonfliet 
that began in 1798 brought a change. 
But this war is far more intensely na- 
tional, in the sense that it has roused the 
fedings of the whole of each people from 
top to bottom, than any preceding con- 
flict, and it is everywhere waged with a 
sterner purpose. In this respect we are 
reminded of Am ei^wn wan of the small 
city States of ancient Greece and Italy, 
and of the Italian Middle Ages. Thera 
certainly never was a great war less dj- 
nastie than the present. 

Sixthly. Some pravc moral issues 
have been raised more sharply than be- 
fore. Is a State above morality? Does 
the plea of military necessity (of which 
it is itself the judge) entitle it to dis- 
regard the rights of other States? (Cf. 
Thucydides ▼. 84-118» the eass of Udoe.) 

SevmtUy. The predietioDS Hint the 
vast interests involved, the increasing 
strength of defense as opposed to attack, 
and the growth of a general pacific senti- 
ment would avert strife have all proved 
fallacious. The wisdom of the wise, 
where is it now? Some twelve years ago 
Maurice de Bloch, in a book that nmde » 
great impression at the time, argued that 
the growing difficulties of conducting 
military operations on a very large scale 
would prove an effective deterrent. Mora 
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neeatly an aeeompliilMd and pemwaive 

English writer has shown how much 
more a nation has to lose by war than it 
can possibly gain even if victory crown 
its anas. Others hava fhooffbt that a 
sense of solidarity amonpr the workers in 
each industrial country would be strong 
enough to restrain their Ckrvemments 
from any but a purely defensive war. 
Others, ajrain, have declared that democ- 
racies are essentially peaceful, because 
the mass of the people pay in thair blood, 
other classes mere^ in their wealth. I 
do not say that these arguments are un- 
sound, but the forces they rely upon have 
not proved strong enough for the occa- 
sion. For practical purix)se8 the wisdom 
of the wise has been brought to nought, 
because the rulers of the nations have 
been guided by other motives than those 
of pure reason. 

These observations relate to the palpa- 
ble facts we have witnessed. Let us turn 
new to some of tiie r^ections which the 
facts sufr^est. It is not easy to express 
these with that cold detachment at which 
the historian is bound to aim; but the 
effort must be made. 

On that reflection which rose first to 
our minds when the war began, and 
which continues to be the sombre back- 
grottnd to «v«ry aspsct it presents u pon 
this I will not pause. After more titan 
forty centuries of civilization and nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity, mankind — 
in this ease more than half manlcind — ^is 
settling its disputes in the same way as 
mankind did in the Stone Age. The 
weapons are more various and more de- 
structive. They are the latest prodnet of 

hie:hly develoj>ed science. But tlw Spirit 

and the result are the same. 

There has never been a time in which 
eoouBunieations were so easy, and tiie 

means for discovering and circulating in- 
formation HO abundant. Yet how little 
is now certainly known as to the real 
causes which have brought ationt tiw 
war! The beliefs current among differ- 
ent peoples are altogether different, not 
to say contradictory. Some are almost 
deaaonstrabty fslss. Even in some neo- 
tral nations, such as Holland. Switzer- 
land, and Spain, opinion is sharply 
divided not merely about the rights but 



also about the facts. The whola Gsnnmi 

people seem to hold just as implicitly that 
this is for them a defensive war as the 
French hold the opposite; and, however 
clear certain points may appear to us in 
Britain, there are others which may re- 
main obscure for many years to come. 

How few are the persons in every State 
in whose bands lie the issues of war and 
peace! In some of the now belligerent 
countries the final and vital decisions 
were taken by four or five persons only, 
in otiiors by six or seven only. Even in 
Britain decision rested practically with 
less than twenty-five; for though some 
few persons outside the Cabinet took a 
part, not all within the Cabinet are to bo 
reckoned as effective factors. It is, of 
course, true that popular sentiment lias 
to bo considered, oven in States mors or 
less dsspotically governed. Against a 
strong and definite sentiment of the 
masses the ruling few would not venture 
to act. But the masses are yirtually led 
by a few, and their opinion is formed, 
particularly at a crisis, by the authority 
and the appeals of those few whom they 
have been aceustomed to trust or to obey. 
And after all, tiio vital decision at the 
vital moment remains with the few. If 
they had decided otherwise than they did, 
the tiling would not have happened. 
Something like It might have happened 
later, but the war would not have come 
then and so. 

How swifUy do vast events move, how 
quickly are vast decisions taken ! In the 
twelve fatal days from July 23 to Aug. 4 
there was no time for reflection. Tele- 
grams between seven capitals flow hither 
and thither like swift arrows crossing 
one another, and it would have needed a 
mind of more than human amplitude and 
energy to grasp and correlate all the 
issues involved and to foresee the results 
that would follow the various lines of 
action possible in a gamo so complicated. 
Even tiie intellect of a Caesar or a Bona- 
parte would have been unequal to the 
task. Here the telegraph lias worked for 
evil. Had the eommonieations passed by 
written dispatches, as they would have 
done eighty years ago, it is probable that 
war might have been avoidetl. 

Sometimes one feels as if modem 
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States were growing too huge for the 

men to whom their fortunes are com- 
mitted. Mankind increases in volume, 
and in accumulated knowledge, and in a 
com]n«hen«Um of the forces of natnre; 
Vut the intellects of individual men do 
not grow. The power of grasping and 
judging in their entirety the far greater 
mess of facte to he dealt willi, the far 
more abundant resources at command, 
the far vaster issues involving the weal 
or woe of masses of men — this power 
does not expand. The disproportioii be- 
tween the individual ruling men with 
their personal prejudices and proclivities, 
their selfish interesto and their vanities, 
and the . immeasurable consequenoea 
which follow their individual volitions, 
becomes more striking and more tragic. 
There were some advantages in the small 
city States of antiquity. A single city 
mipht decline or perish, but the nation 
remained, and another city blossomed 
forth to replace that which had withered 
awi^. But now enormous nations are 
concentrated under one Government, and 
its disasters affect the whole. A great 
modem State is like a gigantic vessel 
built without any watertight compart* 
ments, which, if it be unskillfully steered, 
may perish when it strikes a single 
rock. 

How ignorant modem peoples, with all 

the abundant means of information at 
their disposal, may nevertheless remain 
of one another's character and purposes! 
Each of the nations now at war has evi- 
dently had a false notion of its ad- 
versaries and has been thereby misled. It 
has not known their inner thoughts, it 
has misread their policy. It was said in 
the days of the American civil war that 
the misconception by the Southern States 
of the Northern States, and their belief 
that the North cared for nothing but the 
dollar, was the real cause why their dif- 
ferences were not peaceably settled, and 
3ret llicy were both members of the same 
Kepnblic and spoke the same language. 
European nations cannot be expected to 
have quite so intimate a knowledge each 
of the other, yet both their eommereial 
intercourse and the activity of the press 
and the immensely in<Teased volume of 
private travel might have been expected 



to enable them better to gauge and judge 

one another's minds. 

Historians as far hacV as Thucydidea 
have made upon the behavior of nations 
in war time many general observations, 
which have been brou^t out in stronger 
light by what passes from day to day 
before us. A few of these I will mention 
to suggest how we may tum to account 
the illustrations which Europe now fur- 
nishes. When danger threatens a nation 
its habits change. Defense becomes the. 
supreme need. In place of the ordinary 
machinery of government there starts up 
a dictatorship like that of early Rome, 
when twenty-four lictors surrounded the 
magistrate, and the tribunician veto, 
with the right of appeal, sank away. The 
plea of public interest overrides every- 
thing. The suspension of constitutional 
guarantees is acquiesced in, and acta of 
arbitrary power, even if violent, are wel- 
comed because taken as signs of strength 
in the ruler. Even the withholding of 
information is submitted to. The voice 
of criticism is silenced. Cedit toga armis. 
The soldier comes to the front, speaks 
with an authority greater than that of 
the civilian statesman, is permitted to do 
whatever he declares to be necessary for 
the nation's safety. So long as that is 
secured, everything else is pardoned* and 
success gives enormous prestige. 

Whoever watches these thinp:? must 
see how dangerous to freedom is war, ex- 
cept in those communities where long 
tradition has rooted constitutional habit 
very deep. In old Greece seditions opened 
the way to the tyrant. Napoleon sup- 
posed that the Duke of Wellington would, 
after Waterloo, have made himself mas- 
ter of Kngland. So might a victor of 
another quality have done who had 
achieved such a triumph as Wellington's, 
had not an ancient monarchy and Parlia- 
ment stood in his way. War is the bane 
of democracies. If it be civil war, he 
who restores peace is acclaimed like 
Augustus. Even a Louis Napotooo may 
he welcomed when he promises security 
for property. If it be foreign war, the 
man of the sword en horsebadc towers 
over the man on foot who can only talk 
and administer. 

So, too, those psychical phenomena 
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wkkh fmrncr o I m m' w hav« notieed 

when a country is swept by war or revo- 
lution have become vividly real to Eu- 
rope now. The same passion seizes on 
every one simaltaneoasly and gt«wa 
hotter in each by the sense that others 
share it It is said that when sheep, 
feeding unherded on a moan tain, see the 
•ttproaeli of a danger they all huddle 
toffether, the rams on the outside facinR; 
the foe. The flock becomes one, with one 
mind, one fear, one raga of fear. So in 
times of danger a human community 
feels and acts like one man. The nation 
realiaes itself so vividly that it becomes 
a law to itaalf and reeks little of the 
^^nion of others. The man is lost in the 
crowd, and the crowd feels rather than 
thinks. Passion intensified supersedes 
tho ordinary exareiae not only of indi- 
vidual will but even of individual reason. 
• Fear and anper breed suspicion and 
credulity. Every one is ready to believe 
tho worst of whoever is suspected. What 
is called the power of suggestion rises to 
such a height that to denounce a man is 
virtually to condemn him. Lavoisier is 
sentaneod to bo gnillotinod; ho pleads 
that he is a harmless chemist, hut is told 
that the Republic does not need chemists. 
After the death of Julius Caesar, Cinna, 
tiio post, te soiaed, and, when ho protests 
'that he is not Cinna the conspirator, is 
nevertheless killed for his name, the by- 
stander (in Shakespeare) adding, ** Kill 
him for his bad verses." A foreign name 
is taken to bo evidence that ito iMaror is 
a spy. 

There is no tolerance for difference 
of opinioB, and to advance argomenta 
against the reigning sentiment is 

treason. Any tribute to the character or 
even to the inteUectaal gifts of an enemy 
ia rsasntod. SsntinMnta of humanity 
toward him are disapprovsd, unless the 
precaution Ls taken of expressinpr these 
in the exact words of Holy Scripture. 
The rising flame of hatred invdves not 
■nrsijr the Government and armies of the 
enemy, but even the innocent citizens of 
the hostile country. These well-known 
plMaossona ave all nM>ro or loss ▼isiUo in 
Europe today, though in our own country 
the coolness of our temperament and the 
fact that no invader has trodden our soil 



have been presenting thorn in a ooB&para- 

tively mild type. 

The intensification of emotions in- 
cludes those of a religious kind, and these 
not always in tlioir pnrsst foran. In UMist 
countries, it is only tho uoot enlightened 
minds that can refrain from claiming the 
Deity as their peculiar protector and 
taking every victory as a marlc of His 
special favor. Modern man seems at 
such moments to have reverted to those 
primitive ages when each tribe fought 
for ite own god and expected ito own god 
to figrht for it, as Moab called on Che- 
mosh and Tyre on Melkarth. True it is 
that a nation now usually argues that 
Divhie protection will be extended to it 
beoaufic its cause is just. But as this is 
announced by every nation alike, the re- 
sult is much the same now as it was in 
the days of Chemosh and Melkarth. 
Oddly enouph, the i>eople in whom fanat- 
icism used to be strongest are now re- 
sponding more feelriy than ever before to 
the appeal of the Jihad. Is it because 
the Turkish Mussulmans have infidel 
powers for allies as well as for enemies 
that this war seems to then leaa h^ 
than those of the centuries in whidi their 
conquests were won? 

Upon other symptoms indicating a re- 
turn to the eonditioas of warfare in 
earlier ages I forbear (for a reason al> 

ready jiriven) to comment. It is more 
pleasant to note that some of the virtues 
which war evokes have never been seen 
to more advantage. Man has not under 
civilization degenerated in body or in will 
power. The valor and self-sacrifice 
shown by the soldiers of all the nations 
have been as conspicuous as ever before. 
The line of heroes that extends from 
Thermopylae to Lucknow might welcome 
as brothers the warriors of today; whfle 
among those at home who have been 
suffering: the loss of sons and brothers 
dearer to them than life itself, there has 
been a dignity of patienee and siloat 
resignation worthy of Homan stoies or 
Christian saints. 

In these and other similar ways we see 
many a fsature of hoaian duuraetor, 
many a phase of political or religious UCs 
recordetl by historians, verified by pres* 
ent experience. We can better under- 
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stand what nations becooM at moments 

of extreme peril and supremfi effort; and 
those of us who occupy ourselves with 
history find it pr^tabto to nota the 
pnaant for the illmnfaiatiQii of the pask 

Bat the future makes a wider appeal. 
Every one feels that after the war we 
shall see a different world, but no one 
can foretdl what aort of a world it will 
be. We all have our fancies, but we 
know them to be no more than fancies, 
for the possibilities are incalculable. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while for each 
of us to set down what are the questions 
as to the future which most occupy the 
public mind and his own mind. 

Will the effect of this war be to in- 
flame or to damp down the military 
spirit? Some there are who believe that 
the example of those States which had 
made vast preparations for war will be 
henceforth followed by all States, so far 
as their resources permit, and that 
everywhere armies will be larger, navies 
larger, artillery accumulated on a larger 
' scale, so that whatever peace may come 
will be only a respite and breathing time, 
to be followed by further conflicts till 
the predominance of one State or one 
race is established. Other observers of 
a more sanguine temper conceive that 
the outraged sentiment of mankind will 
compel the rulers of nations to find aome 
means of averting war in the future 
more effective than diplomacy has 
proved. Each view is held by men of 
wide knowledge and solid judgment, and 
for each strong arguments can be ad- 
duced. 

The effects which the war will have 
on the Government and politics of the 

contending countries are equally obscure, 
though every one admits they are sure 
to be far-reaching. Those who talk oi 
politics as a science may well pause when 
they reflect how little the experience of 
the past enables us to forecast the future 
of government, let us say in Germany or 
in Russia, on the hypothesis either of 
victory or of defeat for one or other 
power. 

Economics approaches more nearly to 

the character of a science than does any 
other department of inquiry m the 
human as opposed to the physical sub- 



jects. Tet the economic problems before 

us are scarcely less dark than the polit- 
ical. Uow long will it take the great 
countries to repair the losses they are 
now suffering? The destruction of 
capital has been greater during these last 
eleven months than ever before in so 
short a period, and it goes on witii in- 
creasing rapidity. It took nearly two 
centuries for Germany to recover from 
the devastations of the Thirty Years' 
War, and nearly forty years from the 
end of the civil war had elapsed before 
the wealth of the Southern States of 
America had come back to the figures 
of 1860. One may expect recovery to be 
much swifter in our days, but the ex- 
tinction of millions of productive brains 
and hands cannot fail to retard the 
process, and each of Uie trading coun- 
tries will suffer hy the impoverishment 
of the others. 

This suggests the pravest of all the 
questions that confront us. How will 
population be affected in quantity and in 
quality? The birth rate had before 1914 
been fallinfr in Germany and Britain; it 
had already so fallen in France as only 
to equal the death rate. Will the with- 
drawal of those slain or disabled in war 
quicken it? And how long will it take to 
restore the productive industrial capacity . 
of each country? More than half the 
students and younger teachers in some of 
our universities have gone to fight 
abroad, and many of these will never 
return. Who can estimate what is being 
lost to literature and learning and sci- 
ence from the deaths of those whose strong 
and cultivated intelligence might have 
made great discoveries or added to the 
store of the world's thought? Those who 
are now perishing belong to the most 
healthy and vigorous part of the popula- 
tion, from whom the strongest progeny 
might have been expected. Will the 
physical and mental energies of the gen- 
«ration that will come to manhood thirty 
or forty years hence show a decline? The 
data for a forecast are scanty, for in no 
previous war has the loss of life been so 
great over Europe as a whole, even in 
proportion to a population very much 
larger than it was a century ago. It is 
said, I know not with how much truth, 
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that tiie steture and physical strenelh of 

the population of France took long to 
recover from the losses of the wars that 
lasted Irom 1793 till 1814, Nicbulir 
fhoasht fhat tiie population of th« 
Roman Empire never recovered from tlic 
great plague of the second century A. D.; 
but where it is disease that reduces a 
people it is the maker who die, while in 
war it is the stnmger. Our friends of 
the ougeaics society are uneasy at the 
prospeet for tlw bdlligorent nation*. 
Some of them are trjrtng to console them- 
selves by dwelling on the ex«*ellent moral 
effects that may spring out of the stimu- 
lation ivfaieh war gives to llie hnman 
apir^ What the' nee loses in body it 
may — bo they hope — regain in soul. This 
is a highly speculative anticipation, on 
wMdi history easts no certain light. As 
to the exaltation of character which war 
service produces in those who fight from 
noble motives, inspired by faith in the 
instiee of tiieir causes there can be no 
dduht. We see it today as it has often 
been seen before. But how far does this 
affect the noncombatant part of each 
people^ and how long does the eanltation 
lastf The instance nearafc to our own 
time, and an instance which is in so far 
typical that the bulk of the combatants 
en beth sides were animated by a tme 
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patriotie spirit, is the instance of the 

American war nf secession. It was felt 
at the time to be almost a moral rebirth 
ul' the nation. I must not venture here 
and now to nupiire how far the hopes 
then expressed were verified by the re- 
suit; for such an inquiry would detain 
you too long. 

These are some of tlie qoestioos wbieh 
it may he interesting to set down as ris- 
ing in our minds now, in order that the 
next generation may the better realize 
what were the thoughts and anxieties of 
those w!u) sought, sine ira, metu, studio, 
to comprehend the larger issues of this 
fateful time. It is too soon to hope to 
sohre the )>robIem8 that are crowding 
upon us. But we can at least try to see 
clearly what the problems are, and to 
distinguish between the permanent and 
the temporary, the moral and the ma- 
terial causes that have ])lunged mankind 
in this abyss of calamity; and we can 
ask one another what are the forces tliat 
may help to deliver it therefrom. This is 
a time for raising questions, not for at- 
tempting to answer them. Before some 
of tiicm can be answered meet of na who 
are met here today will have followed 
across the deep River of Forgetfulness 
those who are now giving their lives that 
Britain may live. 



'"Britain Needs Thiee Million More Men** 

In a London dixpatch of The Associated Press dated Oct. 17, 1915, appears 
Ike fnXhwmg: 

" Great Britain needs 3,000,000 more men by Spring.** 

This declaration was made today by Brig. Gen. Sir Eric Swayne, Director 
of Recruiting in the northern command, in a speech at Hull. General Swayne 
estimated that Germany still had between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 men from 
tlie ages «f 1$ to 46» and that therefore it waa useless to talk about wearing 
ber out. 

In the Spring, he said, Germany would lose more men than the Allies, which 
would balance the numbers of the Allies and the central powers, but if Great 
Britain should raise 3,000,000 additional troops, Germany probably would reeog- 
aiae timt it would be fruitless to continue. Great Britain, he added, did not 
want compulsion, but unless 3,000,000 more men were recruited by the Spring* 
tlie military authorities could not be responsible for the results of the war. 
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Dickens and Carlyle as Germany's 

Friends 

By Hrrinanii Modt ixihn 

In tlie Kn>;Ijui«lbiK h. |hiI>I'.-1i< <1 b> il;e H- ilin T.i. clic he Hiiinlj<» h,iu. Hermann Mo«lci»>liti 
(leclaress that not only ha\ c m.in\ of tin- It mliriK Knglish authoi-s sliown great friendahiji fur 
G«mMny In the paat, but that they have often opposed the British Government In Its 
deallnss witli other nations. The article presented below la from the chapter " BngUaiitnen 
of the Past." 



THE Leipsie art fim of C. G. Boern- 
er has reeontly obtained posses- 
sion of a heretofore unpublished 
letter of Charles Dickens, ia 
which this writer, esteemed as highly in 
Germany as in England, expresses him- 
self in unmeasured terms of admiration 
for German culture. The letter was 
written on Sept. 13, 1841, from Bread- 
stairs in Kent, and was addressed to Dr. 
Heinrich Kuenzel, who had in mind the 
publication of a German periodical with 
tiie title " Britannia.** Knerael had many 
ties that bound him to England. For a 
number of years he was tutor in the home 
of the Duke of Southerland. Further, in 
1852, he accompanied a German theatrical 
company to England, where the players 
presented some of the leading dramatic 
works of Germany with marked success. 
The letter from Dickens was as follows: 

My Dear Sir : I would have answorod 
your letter immediately, hut I still spend 
the Fall season In this section of Englanti, 

and I (lid not recoivo It utiiil yostfrdny. 
riease fn.i:ei>t niy ln-iu ticst ihHiiks for ymir 
kind letter, and I want you lo a.-isurc tlie 
gentleman who remembers me so Itindly 
that I consider myself highly honored. 
But what may I be able to say regarding 
the "Britannia " matter? Tou must know 
that you have my most heartfelt Wishes In 
what you are to undertake. 

Believe me, my dear Sir. that next to 
the favors shown itk^ uwl the good opinion 
entertained for me in my own country- 
men I v.iliio the e'itocm of the German 
Nation above all else. I admire and ap- 
preciate it more than I can express in 
words. I know that with Its great spirit- 
ual advancement and the height of Its 
culture it i,« Itir fhosen ]i(.>ple nu the 
glob*-, and I lia\o n< ver i ii j rcjuilt-r htiJ 
happier than when I Jk-.ii.I for the first 
time that my works had found favor in 
their eyea. Nothing that links English lit- 
erature to Germany can make me In- 
different. The aim of your new periodical 



Is my aim, and of every Bngllshnoan who 
takes interest and pleasure In the growth 
of mankind's spiritual conception. May 

Cod speid ymi and yours I I ntilv wisli I 
could .«peak German, if ever so poorly. In 
such a case I would be your callaborator 
within six months. 
I remain, my dear Sir. as ever yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

At one time Dickens attended tiM 
funeral of his friend and coUeagrue, 
Hone, and, writing about the matter to 
John Forsto-p lie said: " We entered the 
small chamber wlien the pallbearers liad 
met. The scene was really pitiful. In 
one corner was the widow with the chil- 
dren, weeping liitterlyi while in another 
corner the rsst cmvMaed ^nts unre- 
st rvedly. I have never been so painfully 
impressed by a contrasting picture. 

**The preacher was a Nonconformist 
who, as soon as we had been seated, 
spoke up loudly and most emphatically: 
' Mr. C, did you notice the announce- 
ment in the momingr papers regarding 
our departed friend? ' 

" ' I did,' C. replied, as he fastened his 
eyes on me, for on our way to the 
funeral he liad informed me with no 
little pride in his voice that he was the 
author of the notice in the newspapers. 

" ' Oh,' the preacher spoke up, ' then 
I want to tell 3roa that yon have not 
only committed an offense ajjainst me, 
the servant of the Lord, but also an 
offense against the Lord, whose servant 
I am.' 

"'But how is tiwt ?' C. questioned the 

minister. 

**'It says in this notice that the 
deceased, after he had fafled with his 

publication, was advised by me to try 
the pulpit, which is both false, un- 
christian, and« to speak plainly, saeri- 
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kgimu and downrlglit dMpicable. Let 

W pray.' 

** Whereupon, I give you my word for 
it» in flM nme breath and after kneeUnir 
dawn, as we all did, the p readier began 
a very indifferent sort of prayer. I felt 
very badly for the family's sake, but as 
CL, on his bent knees, seemed quite over- 
come, and yet whispered to me that if 
this had not been a funeral and the man 
a preacher he would have given him a 
box on the ear, it seamed as if onlj a 
burst of lani^tar could afford me 

relief." 

We owe to Dickens the most splendid 
figure ever created of a hypocrite- 
Pecksniff in " Chuzzlewit." It is quite 
to the point how Forster treats of this 
Pecksniff in his biography of Dickens. 
After telling what Americans thought 
about Dicken.s's description of land spec- 
ulations characterized as " Eden," For- 
ster declared: " In any case, they have 
no Pecksniff. Brought up in an atmos- 
phere much more poisonous than the 
others' ' Eden,' of far greater extent and 
much more difficult to drain, Pecksniff 
is entirely our own. This state of 
affairs is not one pleasing to our 
national pride; but this character is at 
least English whenever our people, if 
not exactly of the Pecksniff type, favor 
and encourage the race of the Peck- 
sniffs. When it is objected that the 
character is overdrawn and that the col- 
«rii« is laid on too heavily, it must still 
be admitted that here is something long 
tolerated and sometimes honored. It is 
very possible that a number of persons 
any have boon tha model for Pecksniff, 

but it was to be expected that 'grotesque 
impossibilities' would be made use of." 

Dickens himself caUs attention to this 
in his introduction, and ho further points 
out what he considers a still greater 
danger, namely, that the many who 
frantad to be considered mudi bitter 
tiian they are supported such enterprises 
as would benefit them alone, and thus, 
without themselves becoming Peck- 
sniffs, made Pscksniffs poesilde. 

As had been anticipated, Garlyle, dur- 
ing the war of 1870-71 arrayed himself 
wiioUy and enthusiastically on the side 
of Garmany. Tha fata of Fnaea ap- 



peared to him aa a punishment of Provi- 
dence. The news about Gravelotte and 
Sedan reached him in Scotland while he 
was visiting at the grave of his wife, 
and he wrote regarding it to Professor 
I. A. Froude, his biographer, as follows: 
" September, 1870. Never before have I 
read about so remarkable a war, and I 
expect the result to be more healing, 
more uplifting, more hopeful than in any 
other war in my time. I believe for a 
certainty tiiat the Prussians will keep 
those parts of Alsacp and Lorraine that 
are still German, or that they expect will 
again become German. The whole world 
cannot deny them that nor can the heav- 
ens. Since long ago Germany is the 
most peace-loving, the most religious, 
and in most respects the most influential 
of nations. Germany ought to be Presi- 
dent of Europe, and it is likely that 
within another five hundred years she 
will he charged with that affiea." 

One of the moat important works of 
Carlyla dating from that time is his com- 
plete, historical presentation of France's 
political attitude toward Germany dur- 
ing the past 400 years. As English sym- 
pathy for the French increased with each 
defeat of the latter, Carlyle prepared his 
artiela in tiia fom of a letter to the pub- 
lisher of The Times. It bears the data 
of Nov. 11 and appeared in The Times on 
Nov. 19. It is also included in the " Col- 
lected Works " of tha author. 

Carlyle b^int with a public announce- 
ment as to the ig^iorance in England re- 
garding the political history of France 
and Germany. He then tells clearly and 
without the least sign of affectation or 
exaggeration of the political situation in 
both countries from the time of Louis 
XI. and Emperor Max to NapoloMi I. 
and about the wars that Germany was 
drawn into through the intrigrues of 
France. He next speaks of the honor of 
Franca. Tlia character of Bismarck, so 
little understood in England, ha da- 
scribed succinctly as " not a person of 
Napoleonic ideas, but of ideas quite su- 
perior to Napoleonic." He concludes his 
appreciation of Germany with the fol- 
lowing words: "That noble, patient, 
deep, pious, and solid Germany should be 
at leogHi woidad into a natioD and be* 
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come Queen of the Continent, instead of 
vaporing, vainglorious, gesticulating, 
quarrelsome, restless, and oversensitive 
France seems to in« tiie hopefulest pablie 
fact that has occurred in my time." 

A veritable flood of letters, wise and 
foolish, intelligent and offensive, swept 
over th« Carlyls lunM in the coarse of 
the next few weeks as a result of his 
political declaration. From Hamburg 
came a telegram from the PHasian lfiii« 
ister, Goimt Bemstorff, who expressed 
his deep appreciation because the noted 
historian had written so favorably re- 
garding his countrymen. 

A few years following the war Car- 
lylc received from Germany two excep- 
tional tokens of honor — in 1874, the 
Order Povr le Merite, and in 1875, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday, a 
congftatulatory letter from Bismarck. 

In 1865 Carlyle completed his "His- 
tory of Frederlclc the Great.** The work 
showed a surprising knowledge of Ger- 
man characteristics, quite different from 
what any other foreigner had done be- 
forew Ifacanlay made a barbarian of 
Frederick Wilhelm. Carlyle sees in him 
the drivinpr wheel of the Prussian Na- 
tion, and presented him as the prototype 
for Prussia's historic eminence. 

Carlyle found in Josef Neuberg of 
Wurzburg a literary assistant whose 



translations of " Fricdrich II." did much 
to gain popularity for the work in Ger- 
many. What Eckermann meant to 
Goethe, Neabwff was to Gkrlyle. 

Accompanied by Neuberg, Carlyle, as 
early as 1852 and 1857, made trips to 
Germany. In the city of Schiller and 
Goethe he found much to remind him «f 
his own home. The relics in the Luther 
Chamber touched him greatly; he kissed 
tile oaken table and he sat up late that 
same nii^t and wrote his octogenarian 
mother an exhaustive letter about it all. 

The letter of congratulation sent Car- 
lyle by Bismarck worth repeating at 
this day. It read: " Berlin, December 
2, 1875. My Dear Sir: The celebration 
in honor of your birthday concerns also 
Germany. I want to tell yon this in 
words of my mother tongue. As yon 
have broujrht home to your own coun- 
trymen the personality of Schiller, so 
you have given to the Germans a spl«ii> 
did characterization of their great Prus- 
sian King. What you have said about 
the heroic writer, that he rested under 
the noble obligation to be truthful, you 
yourseli have done. But, happier than 
others of whom you have spoken, you 
stand to enjoy your own creations. I 
trust your power of productivity will 
long remain with you. 

"COUNT V. BISMARCK." 



The Kaiser's Christmas — a Prediction 

In an Aatoeiated Preaa diapateh from Budapest, dated Get. 23, 1915, appears 
fhh e»timate andytredietion: 

The military experts on the newspapers here estimate that not more than six 
months more will be required to establish communications with the Turkish 
Army. The Pesti-Napolo, hMrarever, says : 

" The German Emperor will spend Christmas in Gonstantino]de at the head 
of his victorious troops." 

The editorials in the newspapers dwell on the importance of the Balkan 
campaign as a means of establishing a basis for an early peace. The Pestihirlap 
says in this connection : 

" The stroke through the Balkans will bring peace nearer, for it is a stroke 
aimed directly at England, which heretofore has stood safe and isolated, boast- 
ing of her aliility to continue the war three years or more. England lately has 
been the only obstacle in the way of an early j)eace. As soon as her world power 
is threatened .she will manifest a willingness to consider the question of peace." 

The Azest says: " The Balkan campaign is the easiest task ever mtrusted 
to an army leader. If the present plan is carried out it will be impossible for the 
Allies to escape capture or disaster, and the only real military task is to accom- 
plish all this with the smallest po.ssible loss to ourselves." 

The newspai)er adds that even with the p'reatest force the .■Xnfrlo-French Gov- 
ernments can muster the Germanic armies will outnumber them two to one, while 
the Austro-German artillery is in the proportion of five to one. 
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The German War and Democracy 



How the Masses in Germany May Become More Self- 
Governing 

This atttcte on the probable recult of th« war upon democracy In Germany waa printed 
in tt>e semi-official ColoKne Gasette and has bad an enormooa drculation througbcut Ger^ 

many. 



CERTAIN things have been M con- 
clusively proved by the past war 
year that for all future time 
they can never Again be object 
of dispute. No weakening may take |dace 
in the external State power, as a result 
forsooth of a point of view that holds 
(hat their sharpness and strength can be 
even approximately dispensed with, by 
reason of friendly sentiment and conces- 
sions on the part of our neighbors. In 
judging tile relations between ns and the 
great neighboring States, no party will 
Stand distinct from others because it 
maintains that we oonid save money by 
relying npon the progressive subordina- 
tion of the principle of power (Macht- 
prinzip) to the basis of good-will among 
civilised races. We will waste no more 
time in discussions of that subject, since 
even the Socialists, too, have had their 
«c]>eriences with their brethren in for- 
eign lands. Shnilarly» even those who 
have most faith in progressive princi- 
ples will postpone the discussion of these 
questions for several generations. The 
war has worlced too convincingly. 

It has eliminated, also, from our po- 
litical discussions the word " Fatherland- 
less." We cannot even imagine those po- 
litical stniiidities wiil^ coald bring 
about the reintroduction of that word 
into our vocabulary. Too much has been 
learned anew in all realms for that, at 
home and, above all, out there in the 
field. The men who will come back have 
accomplished so much together, endured 
so moeh togetiier, have shown and wit> 
nessed so much love for the highest com- 
mon good, that for them the question of 
who loves the Fatherland more or 
whetSier one ]ov«t it more than tiie other, 
and whether thai* are persons who take 
an indifferent or oven hoetile attitude to- 



ward it, has been finally settled. And 
these men constitute the livinfj basis of 
our future politics. On this basis no one 
will again be able to build up a policy of 
spying out a man's sentiments or perse- 
cuting him because of his sentiments. 
That will not work any more. The one 
side wm not want it, and tiie other will 
not stand for it; and both together will 
constitute the overwhelminp: majority. 

This already borders upon the ques- 
tion: Win Gemany after the war be 
more democratic? This question can 
doubtless be answered only with yes and 
no, not with yea or no. The common ex- 
periences have relegated social and com- 
munal differences to the background; the 
future will bring with it a simpler 
method of living, and therewith a diminu- 
tion of the social differences. The demo- 
cratic trait created by the war will be 
carried over into the political life in so 
^ as tiie odium of " Fatiieriandless- 
ness" will at last be removed from the 
only party to which, in the eyes of cer- 
tain political parties, it attached. On 
tiie other hand, tiiere will disappear from 
our political life the idea of exceptional 
legislation, in the sense in which that 
term was used heretofore, and against 
the objects of such legislation, since also 
the " exceptions " have disappeared in 
view of their demonstrated trustworthi- 
ness for jiatriotic purposes. 

A democratic cfaaraet«r will appear in 
our internal political life also, owing to 
the fact that the demands for a full par- 
ticipation in tiie directing of the State 
desttny^the right of ballot l^wiU ho 
more emphatically insisted upon. One 
cannot imagine that the present-day 
three^lkss boOot system win continue in 
the pld form. But all democracy will 
have a different basis than at present; 
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the Miitiment tending to strung, uiul con- 
scious, and enerfretic Machtpolitik, (policy 
of power,) proudly conscious of its own 
national peeuliaritsr* * Stato-presenriag,** 
(Staaterhaltend,) in the best sense of 
the word. The maintenance of our own 
strong peculiar German economic type; 
stronir a^caltore as the fonndation of 
the powerful industrial supcrstrurturc, 
the demonstrated mistake of the purely 
free-trade ideal, will soften the party 
ahadinga of political oeonomie contrasts 
and put in their place rational consid- 
erations of practiealiility. All o£ U8 
have become agrarians a little. 

On the other hand, the questions of 
provisioning the people have sharpanad 
extraordinarily the view and feeling for 
all that which even remotely borders 
upon improper increase in prices of im- 
portant foodstuffs. Wherever the guilty 
ones may l)e in this respect, they will 
find no mercy from the verdict of the 
people^ oven up in high quarters. The 
experiences of the war will be translated 
into our legislation also in this province. 
But the differences of opinion concerning 
tiieae queotiona will be greatly stripped 

of political party charactoristirs, and 
here, as in other political realms, it will 
be one of the most important questions 
at issue how much practical State social- 
ism is healthful and oecsasary and how 

much is injurious. 

The war has brought us a great many 
necessary institntiwis of a State social- 
istic character. Theorists and practical 

men will have to take up the question 
how far economic individualism may be 
curtailed, and how an eoctraordinarily es- 
sential impulsive force of economic de- 
velopment, the personal interest of the 
subject engaged in business, can be pre- 
vented from losing its incentive for 
am a <s in IT fortunes to such a degree that 
it may become anaemic. The number of 
officials will be extraordinarily increased 
by the comfang institutions in. the form of 
State monopolies, even as will the num- 
ber of persons drawing annuities from 
the State and the pensioners of the war. 
Tlie State insurance legislation, on thtt 
other hand, will not be able, for a long 
time to come, to make any furtlier prog- 
ress. Its high-water mark will ramain 



the insurance of emplojres. The next 
care will be that of reconquering foreign 
markets, and that cannot be furthered by 
the imposition of new socialistic burdens. 
This, too, can no longer be n party ques- 
tion after the war, but must be treated 
solely from the point of view of prac- 
ticability. 

Thus, democracy and socialism, which 

the war has in a certain sense strength- 
ened, will also be held in check by the 
mperienees of the war, and a healthy po> 
litical realism, which has gradually per- 
ceived the importance of the State 
authority and of leading personages to 
an extent undreamed of, will determine 
the limits of the development, just as the 
experiences of the war will remove much 
of the bitterness of political, and espe- 
cially of religious, differences. 

How the party life and the relations of 
the parties to the Government shall con- 
stitute themselves depends upon divers 
factors. One of them is the extent to 
which the Government has succeeded in 
recasting its own principles, (" unlernen," 
L e., " unlearn and relearn.") This re- 
mains for the time being the Govmi- 
ment's own secret. But the auspices are 
favorable; the words of the Chancellor 
still ring in all ears, and the words of the 
Kaiser will never be fmrgotten: ** I know 
no parties any more; I know only Ger- 
man." The other factor is the mass- 
sentiment and mass-mood which the homo- 
coming army will bring with it. Hers 
individual experience can only by con- 
jecture s^k to arrive at a general opin- 
ion. Assuredly our field gray fighters 
will return attaching very little impor- 
tance to the value of trival controversisa 
about minor party differences. 

That ought to favor the disappearance 
of party nuances and the forming of 

larger party orpanizations on the Left, 
(Radical,) as well as on the Right, (Gon- 
awative.) side of the House. The con- 
clusion of peace will most likdy havts a 
great influence upon the alignment of the 
parties; in this respect, no matter what 
the result of the peace, there should be 
two directions. 

More should not be said at present on 
this point; here, too, there is still too 
much in a sti^ of flux and dependent 
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upon the actual developments. Assuredly 
the questions of foreign policy, which are 
even now already busying in a gratify- 
ing nuumor all tndn«d minda, will «x»r- 
cisc a crreat influence on the future party 
life. Out of this there are growing up 
new, important, and ftraitfal objoets of 
dispote. In this respect, too, we can at 
the moment form only surmises, and the 
open discussion of these questions would 
transflfrMs flM limits of the firedom of 
speech. But one thing is sure beyond all 
doubt; we are entering the new period of 



German history with a feeling hardened 
in the fire that we are dependent upon 
one another in all sections of our people, 
a feeling of unshakable confidence in the 
goodness and safety of our State organ- 
ization, and with the energetic will that 
our policy shall be directed more by con- 
siderations of practicability than by 
theories, and with the no less energetic 
general demand that various long and 
thick queues that still dangle bshind us 
shall be cut off as soon as psaoe has been 
restored to the country. 



Evening in the Galiipoli Peninsula 

I From Th« Westminster Glasette.l 
By £. N. MOZLEY 



The immemorial hills in darkness fade, 
While on the western waters' rim the sun 
Blaaims Ms fierce farewell, and yielding plaee 

To sorrow-pregnant gloom, outpours his light 
On purer, happier lands, while all around 
Night's diadem reanimates the dqT* 
And all things seem at rest. 

All things but man. 
What lights are these that fill yon desolate hOIs 
Like lamps that glisten in our northern vales 
For Labor's need? Far deadlier purpose here. 
Where Kleam those undetermined rings of tire. 
Hatl^ %be war-clangor in the echoing gorge! 
Or nearer climb, and feel the shuddering earth. 
While the mine's fury cleaves its way to heaven. 
Grim lie in wait our foes; 'painst whom are set 
Warriors of Ind, and, still more dread, the sons 
Of her, the mistress of Uie Soutiiem Sea. 
Shall then the Crescent wane, an Empire fall. 
And Constantine^ great city yield the tinane 
To Christ, and Holy Wisdom near anew 
Her ancient oracles? 

Transcendent Power! 
Named by thy children after man^ tongues. 
Yet known with but one heart, Divinest Love, 
Look down with pity on our ignorant strife, 
And judge our cause in thy foreknowledge set. 
So, if our hearts be evil and our war 
The bitter fruit of lost and soul-less life. 
Give them the palm, nor let a bitter truce 
Turn all to nought. But if thy kingdom's rule 
Advanced may be by placing in our care 
The dreadful weight of victory, then we pray 
Our banners bless, our cause sustain, and last 
Thy peace beyond all knowledge give the world. 

Galiipoli Ptainsula. 
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Russia's Hour of Destiny 

By Profc!>bor Theodor Schieaiann 

Professor Schlemann. who !■ a personiU friend of Emperor WlUlwn, ia oao oC the creat- 
eHt llvinr autttorlties on Bast ISuropenn affairs, nnd la the leading edltoiiai writer of the 

Kr<uz ZtiiiitiK. In tlic subjoined artirle, translit.-l t)y I>r. Kuiio Mt'><T, the noted German 
BchuUr dc»ciib< » wliai he considers to be the conlenn'orary cundiliuns in the Uuselan Empire. 



THOSE who iHredicted that soon 
after the bepinnintr '>f the war 
a revolution would break out in 
Russia were not aoqiuunted with 
the tme conditions of the country. 

The af^rarian reforms inauirurated by 
iitolypin had given the Russian peasant 
land. He was told that the war would 
brin^ a prreat increase of territory to 
Russia and that during the war and 
after it the land ovmed by the " aliens " 
in Russia would be handed over to him, 
the orthodox Great Russian peasant. 
Hence the peasantry throughout the 
country were for the war. 

The ''aliens*' themsehres, in Finland, 
the Baltic provinces, Lithuania, Poland, 
and in the Ukraine, could not rise while 
the concentration of the huge army was 
taking place in the western districts in- 
habited by them. 

Meanwhile, the more appalling the de- 
feats suffered by the Russian armies 
were the more san^ine the «rfncial ver- 
sions of the war reporters became, and 
the more severe were the means em- 
ployed by the military authorities under 
the direction of the Commander in Chief 
to keep the truth from the people. Those 
who but passed an unfavorable remark 
on the situation or said anythint: more 
than the official statements contained 
were fined 3,000 nibles or imprisoned for 
three months. The same punishment 
was meted out to those who merely put a 
question about the events of the war to 
a wounded soldier, even thou(;h he were 
a relative, or to a hospital nurse or doc- 
tor. Every letter was to be read by tiie 
censors established at all Post Offices, 
and, as that proved impracticable, many 
letters were destroyed unread. No lists 
of lesBca were published, or at most in- 
complete ones, delayed for many months. 

On the other hand, the enormous num- 
bers of the wounded and sick pouring 



back into Russia spread dismay every- 
where. By the Fall of 1914 these had 
increased to such extent in the Govern- 
ments of the south and centre that the 
towns could no longer contain them. 
They had to be sent to the neighboring 
villages. Those who are familiar with 
the filthy, floorless hnts inhabited by 
Russian peasants, where they live under 
the same roof with pigs and chickens, and 
who know their often harsh brutality, 
will realise that this must have spelled 
death to many of the wounded. The re- 
sult of (he absence of organization and 
the lack of the simplest remedies has 
been that at most 6 per cent, of tiie 
wounded are able to return to the fight- 
ing lines. The testimony of all army 
surgeons who have had a scientific train- 
ing agrees in this. They speak with a 
shudder of their colleagues from the in- 
terior of the empire, and declare them- 
selves helpless in the face of a senseless 
organisation and a system that sends 
the wounded before they are completely 
healed into Central Russia and beyond, 
merely to make room for the ceaseless 
stream of new victims. 

While this is going on, the daily offi- 
cial reports speak of nothing but new, 
glorious victories, of the insignificance 
of the Russian losses in comparison with 
the enormous losses suffered by th" " in- 
solent and malignant enemy " — the com- 
mon designation of the Qerman and 
Austro-Hungarian armies. No wonder 
that as early as October last a great 
agitation seized the masses of the peo- 
ple and that thousands besieged the of- 
fices in the great cities, as, e. g., in 
Charkow, where the official telegrams 
were issued, demanding that they should 
be told the trotli. The GovenuBent re- 
plied by dispersing the crowds ^fh the 
knout and sabre of the Cossacks. 

Badly tended wounded soldiers clothed 
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in rags came into all houses, begging for 

food and tobacco. Army orders were is- 
sued strictly forbidding any begging by 
soldiers, tat were ineffective to stc^ it. 
Add to this that on their return home 
many thousands who had been dismissed 
from the army as unfit for further ser- 
vice told e very w h ere the aanie story, tiiat 
they had been poorly ttOWrislMd and badly 
led, that the officers caroused and rev- 
eled, but were incompetent and helpless 
in tattle. When the soldiers mmld not 
advance they were knouted by the Cos- 
sacks and compelled to attack by ma- 
chine guns and artillery. They described 
how they had had to wait without rifles 
in the trenches until their comrades had 
fallen, whose rifles they then picked up; 
and how different all this was with the 
mmuf, horn well the enemy was fed and 
cared for, how the officers were like 
brothers or fathers to the men, and how 
terrible he was in tattle The tarden 
always was, " it is impossible to beat tta 
German?." 

At the end of April, after a long con- 
ference at tta lOnistry of Education, all 
vniveisitieB and middle-grade schools of 
the empire were closed. The official 
reason for this step was that with the 
coming of tiie warm season epidemics 
were to be expected, and, farther, that 
the nervousness, which throuf^h the war 
had taken hold both of masters and 
pupils, made any profitable teaching no 
longer possible. In reality these hot- 
beds of revolution were closed because 
it had become apparent that they were 
so infected with revolutionary ideas ttat 
instruction could no longrer be carried on. 

Among the people themselves revolu- 
tionary propaganda was further spread 
by many industrial laborers, dock work* 
ers and others, who, having lost their 
employment on account of the standstill 
of industry and commerce, wwe return* 
ing to their native towns and villages. 

In the army an orjranizcd propapranda 
has been at work from the commence- 
ment of fta war, so ttat, according to 
reliaUe figures compiled by the revolu- 
tionary centres, about 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the whole army had been won over by 
last Christmas. Since then the move- 
ment feM imdoabtadly spread forthw. 



especially since some of the best ele- 
ments of the army, about 200,000 sons 
of German colonists, whose families the 
Csar, by a utase «f February last, has 
expropriated and transported, view the 
dissolution of the army with grim satis- 
faction and surrender to the enemy at 
tta first opportunity. Other aliens, 
Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
&c., act in the same manner. 

Another effect of the growing discon- 
tent and the spread of tiie principles of 
revolution is the constantly recurring 
shootinpr of officers by their own men, 
which has assumed proportions of which 
tta military authorities of tiw central 
powers are hardly sufficiently informed. 
It must undermine the confidence of even 
the bravest Russian officers in their men. 

The circumstance that from the out- 
set the Government has excited the popil* 
lar passions, and thus lent a hand itself 
to spread lawlessness among the people, 
now bears unexpected fruit, and tta revo- 
the military authorities of the central 
situation for their own ends. The un- 
spsatable pogroms in Moscow and nu« 
metoas other plaeos would never have 
assumed such large proportions if the 
revolutinary elements had not co-operat- 
ed. It was thdr object to destroy as 
many mills and warehouses as possible, 
so as to deprive the Government of the 
wherewithal to carry on the war and to 
bring about a state of anarchy, from 
which a new order of things is to spring. 

What exact shape this new order is to 
take is a matter of indifference to the 
leaders of the movement at present. On 
the whole, their ideal is a socialist re- 
public, in a loose federative form, grouped 
by nationalities. It is the ideal of 1905, 
viz., a great Russian republic, with its 
seat at Moscow, and loosely attached to 
it and separated by natural boundaries, 
Fhntish, Esthonian, Lettish, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Caucasian republics and from 
Chelm and Rowno to Taganrog, tta little 
Russian Ukraine. 

It appears ttat tta liberal elements of 
tta Left, who are as anti-German as the 
reactionaries themselves, are desirous to 
utilize the general state of perplexity 
and talplessness, as wdl as tta revolii- 
tionaxy movement to secnre for Itam- 
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selves the upper hand in the Government 
Prince Mansyrev, who during the last 
days has been mentioned by the press 
aa «iiterteiiiiiiff idM of the fotniA- 
tion of a coalition Ministry from amonp 
the various parties of the Duma, is a 
member of the Cadet party. By em- 
phasisinir Ms fanaticftl hatred of Ger- 
many he has succeeded in obtaining: in 
some measure the confidence of Govern- 
ment circles. In 1905 he was a declared 
rerolatiOQisty intimately connected with 
the central committees of the Lettish 
revolutionaries and similar organizations. 
Thia explains his special hatred of tiie 
Baltic Germans, iriioae expropriation and 
transportation he now demands. If he 
should succeed in bringing about a larger 
participation of the Duma In lha Gvh- 
emment, that would mean another step 
toward revolution; for such an arrange- 
ment is bound to aid the development of 
anarchic conditions. 

The Czar and his entourage, as well 
as the Court of the Dowager Empress, 
which sides with the Czar, will have to 
decide dtiier for the Grand Dnke Nicho- 
las, behind whom the reactionaries are 
grouped and whose followers are aiming 
to put him on the throne, or for a par- 
liamentary coalition Ministry, whidi 
would undertaike to carry on the war 
with the prospect of being rewarded by 
liberal concessions. Either way will, I 
think, lead to a catastropheii Bnt in 
face of the desperate condition of the 
army and the threatening attitude of the 
people, the resolution to make a choice 
will be lacking and the policy wfll be tO 
muddle along from day to day. 

By the gaping contrast between ex- 
pectations and wishes on the one hand 
and the ever more transparently disas- 
trous situation on the other, the whole 
of Russia has now become seriously 
alarmed. Besides, tiiere ia severe anf- 
fering from the great distress and liie 
bad economic conditions which the war 
has brought down upon the whole em- 
pire. At first llie maintenance and pro- 
visioning of the millions of tiie Russian 
Army were considered technically impos- 
sible, and everybody was astonished 
when, vnder the draeonic orders of the 
Commander in Chltf , the eommiaaariat 



performed all that could be demanded. 

But those who are acquainted with the 
facts know that the whole economia 
foondatton of Bnaaia haa simiply been 
ruined thereby. Only by incredible aac* 
rifices was it possible to keep up and 
nourish the huge army. The Commander 
in Qiief , who has littie understanding for 
political economy, was wholly indifferent 
to this ruin of his native land. He need- 
ed provisions for his soldiers, and he 
got them, oftoi had, in all cages im« 
equal, but he got them. 

The harvest of 1914 had been very 
unequal throughout the empire. It was 
excellent in Poland, the Northern Cau- 
casus, in the district of Kuban, and in 
Western Siberia; middling in the south 
and southwest; bad in Cmtral and East- 
ern Russia; and it miscarried complete« 
ly in the north, northwest^ and in the 
Baltic provinces. 

All these things combined have in- 
creased the ill-feeling against the Gov- 
ernment, without lessening the hatred 
against Germany, and they are all clev- 
erly exploited by the rev(4ntionary par^. 
In February last the police in Peters- 
burfr knew that the revolutionary centres 
had succeeded in creating an organization 
far superior to that of 1905. The Gov- 
ernment had the threads of the con- 
spiracy well in its hands, it knew much, 
though not all; but it was considered 
too dangerous to proceed with wholesale 
arrests. A premature outbreak was 
feared, which would have reacted un- 
favorably upon the west, as well as upon 
Rumania and Italy. It was also believed 
by the Government that the movement 
might yet be kept down by a victorious 
advance into Hungary and a march upon 
Budapest, while in the case of a Rus- 
sian defeat, in which it is true they did 
not believe, everything was lost in their 
opinion, as it was. This was also the 
prevailintr view In Court circles. The 
bestowal of a sword of honor by the Czar 
upon the Commander in Chief for the 
conquest and incorporation of Galida 
with Russia, and the spasmodic official 
celebrations of victories, were intended 
as preventive measures against the com- 
ing revolution. The debade In GaUda 
which followed Immediatoly afterward 
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WEB the beginning of the end — unless, in- 
deed, Russia succeeds in concluding an 
early peace, so that those parts of the 
•nay ^Idi «rt ttiil totaet and loyal 
may keep down the revolution. Another 
way of fighting the revolution would be 
to sacrifice the aliens to the Russian 
peMuit. In tlM lattw cm« tte whol* 



fanlt of the ill-success of the Russian 
arms would be laid at the door of the 
allied western powers and of the alien 
population — Jews, Gonnans, Esthonians, 
Letts, and Poles. All these would be 
expropriated, driven out, and practically 
annihilated. A terrible fate would await 
the Genaans of Rmsin. 



Russia's Foreign Credit 



AnAuoehted Premt dkpatch from Petrograd, dated Oct. 24, 1915, reported: 
An imperial ukase, issued today, authorizes the Russian Minister of Finance 
to transact on forei^ markets credit operations amounting to 5,500,000,000 
robka, (12,760,000,000,) and to issue abroad the neeessary Treasary bmids in 
pounds, francs, and dollars. Explaining his plans to a representative of the 
press, Pierre Bark, the Finance Minister, said the whole fiscal system of Russia 
would be reformed on the basis of the income tax, which already had been ap- 
proved by the Duma, and now was onder consido'atlfm by the Cofincn of tha 
Empire. All textiles, he said, also would be taxed, which would bring into the 
Treasury $76,000,000 annually. Schemes for creating tea, sugar, and match 
monopolies are being worked out. The question of a 6 per cent, internal loan 
ahoirtly will be determined, as the Russian money market is rich in resources, tha 
proof of which, said the Minister, would be found in the recent official statement 
that current deposits in private banks had reached the marvelous total of $2,000,- 
000,000, and that the inersasa in deposit aoeoonts for tha year ended in Sep- 
tember amounted to $350,000g000, wbQe the savings bank dqiHMit montidy in- 
was $26,000,000. 



Consul General Snodgrass, at Moscow, in a report which reached the State 
Department at Washington in September, summarised the various issues of ttonds 
and notes made by Russia for war purposes since the beginning of the war. 
These were as follows: 

BONDS ISSUED AT 5 PER CENT. 

Aufr. 5, 1915 400.000.000 mblcs |20rt.000.000 

Oct. 19, 1015.... 400,000.000 rubles 206.000,000 

Oct. 11). 11»14..,.^ 12,«KX>.(JU0 pounds .'kS.fXHt.otio 

Jan. 8, ini.t. .......... 5'>0,000,(>00 rubles i;.'i7,<«io.()00 

Jan. 8. 1015 40,000.000 pounds 1&4.000.000 

Fsti. IS. 1915 800,000.000 mbloa S8T.00O,«QO 

Feb. 19. 191.-. .HW.OOO.OOO rubles 2IS7,50O,00(> 

April 8, 1915 -liiO.OMO.OUO ruUes 206,000.4NN» 

July 1. X»15 1,000^000,000 mbles 610.000^ 

NOTES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 

April 20 200,000.000 ruMes flOS.OOO.OOO 

June 23 o0.inn),(J(M) pounds 243,325,000 

March 26 685.000,000 franoe 121.000.000 

The total debt thus incurred since Aug. 1, 1914, was $2,407,880,000. The 
proposed new credits of $2,750,000,000 would make a total war debt of |5,157r 
880,000. 
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DUTCH Ships Bringing in an Eng- 
lish Frigate" is the title of a 
striking picture which adonw 
the Maria-Hans in Tha Hagne^ 
fha historic residence of the Orange fam- 
ily. This picture, like all other Dutch 
seascapes of that period, reminds one of 
the time vAien Great Britain's naval su- 
premacy had not yot been establislied 
and accepted beyond challenge. 

In those days an Admiral Tromp swept 
througli the Chaimel with the symbolie 
broom at his masthead. A menacing 
Ruyter venture<f to the mouth of the 
Thames. A Hugo Grotius boldly de- 
manded tiie " freedom of the seas," tlie 
equality of all on the sea, the highway of 
nations. That was the noonday of civili- 
zation! In the background was the sev- 
enty years' struggle for freedoqi — a 
struggle between a hopeless minority and 
a world-embracing despotism. 

Religiou.s zeal and tolerance, patriotic 
devotion to the fatherland, combined 
with the full deviloimient of individual 
initiative and personality, Orange hero- 
ism, commercial daring, and civil liberty 
had won that triumph which was glori- 
fied the highest adderaments of sci- 
ence and art. Emerging victorious 
through darkness and distress, Rem- 
brandt's most German soul flamed up to- 
ward heaven* 

About 1650 the world's trade was in 

Holland's hands. The Dutch commercial 
fleet then comprised more than half the 
tonnage of Europe. England and the 
rest of the world turned imitative eyes 
toward the country which, " having no 
forests, yet builds the ships of the whole 
earth." The thought of the Great Elec- 
tor, as well as that of Frederick WiUiam 



I. of Prussia, was deeply rooted in the 
traditions of the Netherlands. 

But the world position of the Nether- 
lands was shattered by the hard facts of 
war. England insisted upon the punish- 
ment of Grotius for daring to demand 
free seas, -and, through its crown law- 
yer, asserted owheiddp of the eeas as 
far as the American and German coasts 
as British property. This claim she 
enunciated in the tmraistakable language 
of warships. 

Up to this time the Dutch had had no 
navy, and armed some of her merchant 
ships to meet emergeneies. But wool-ex- 
porting England built the first special- 
ized men-of-war. Those ships were su- 
perior to those of their foe, especially in 
artillery. With this new sad superior 
weapon England imposed upon the Dutdl 
the Navigation act, which ruined Hol- 
land's trade as international middleman. 

As a token of their huraiHation, Dutch 
ships were obliged to dip their colors to 
the English flag. It was at this time that 
Cromwell g^ve utterance to the doctrine: 
** England eannot tolerate upon the ocean 
any flag but its own without consent.** 

That tenet, which, like the entire Crom- 
wellian policy, was adopted by successive 
monardis and statesmen, has dominated 
the entire British economic policy, whetti- 
er expressed or implied, down to this 
day. In this connection I need but to cite 
Adam Smith's attitude toward tiie Navi- 
gation acts. 

The downfall of the Netherlands was 
hastened by the fact that the country 
was practically a stretdi of coast and 
lacked the protection of a strong German 
hinterland. Germany remained an idle 
witness of the Dutch drama, although 
the Prince of Orange at the Diet of 
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Worms had called out in warning: ** Your 
battle is he'xn^ fouf^ht, for the strugr^le 
in progress at the moath of the Rhine ia 
f «r tlM nMlery of the nu." 

LktBTon the English successfully drove 
Prance, then the next stronpest Conti- 
nental power, into war with the Nether- 
Imdi, imtll in fhe eighteenth century tiie 
French, once the dreaded enemies of Eng- 
land, had become her allies "on suffer- 
ance" and had drifted into a state of im- 
potent iBMtivitsr. With the Netherlands 
eliminated, England and France remained 
the "sea powers" of the world. Frederick 
the Great wittily spoke of "m British 
aum-ef-war witti a Dntdi iloep in tow " 
as representing the sea power of his time. 

Ever since those days Great Britain has 
maintained a firm hold upon Neptune's 
trident, which is the sceptre of world do- 
main. 

She (England) wanta to cl oae free Am- 

phUrttc'a MngdMn 
Aa one might close hig own home gate. 

Thus Schiller, with his keen insight, 
characterized the ultimate cause of all 
world wars in hie age as well as our own. 
The English wars of that time were di- 
rected against France as the most dan- 
gerous rival for the dominion of the seas 
and of the world. If one may speak of 
hereditary enmity in the changing course 
of European politics, such an enmity 
grew vp in the 200 yeaia^ fend hetween 
Fhmoe and England. 

Arthur Girault, Professor of History at 
the University of Poitiers and member 
of the Colonial International Institute, in 
his work on " Principles of Colonization " 
("Principcs de Colonisation," Paris, 1904) 
deals with the period of French history 
from 1688 to 1815. During that interval 
not less than seven fieree and long wars 
were fought between France and Eng- 
land. " All those wars," says Girault, 
* were trade wars for England, the pur- 
pose of which was to destroy the naval 
and colonial power of France. English 
activity brought about all the alliances 
iriiich were then concluded against us in 
Europe. And while our troops were 
fighting on the Continent, she destrojFOd 
our navy and seized our colonies.'* 

In the beginning of her struggle with 
England, FMmee was soperior to her 



rival in population and revenue. In 
colonial enterprises, too, she led. She 
had isolated the British settlements on 
the east eeaat of North America from tha 
" hinterland." Canada, the Mississippi 
Valley, Louisiana, and the prosperous 
West Indies marked the uninterrupted 
oontinui^ of Greater France in Ameri- 
ca. In India, too, France had taken the 
initiative before England. Dupleix dis- 
covered the secret of conquering India 
hy means of Indian soldiers, Indian tax- 
payers, and a handful of European mili- 
tary leaders. The English simply car- 
ried out the idea of Dupleix, a fact which 
Setiey in his ''Expansion of England" 
expressly acknowledges. 

Even during the American War of In- 
dependence the brilliant Suffren ruled 
the Indian Ocean for France that aea 
which since that time has been looked 
upon as the execlusive property of Eng- 
land until the cruise of the Emden in our 
own day. This triumph she adieved by 
concentrating all her .ttrcnpth upon her 
navy, and by induoing other nations to 
fight out lier wars on land. At one time 
she played off the French against the 
Dutch, then the Germans against the 
French, and today the French against the 
Germans. 

It was a favorite sajring of William 
Pitt's that the English conquest of Amer- 
ica was accomplished by the attacks of 
Frederidc the Great upon France. Dur- 
ing the fury of the French Revolntkm 
what remained of the French Navy was 
systematically and wantonly annihilated 
by the destmetioii of all naval tradi* 
tions. 

Carnot made use of the revolutionary 
enthusiasm and the " sovereign power of 
the State " to reconstruct tiie army. But 
it is not easy to improvise a new nxwj, 
although the flags of the French revo- 
lutionary armies bore the proud inscrip- 
tion. Freedom of the Seasl EqtuA 
Rights to All Nations!" (" Liberte des 
mers! E^alite des droits de tootes les 
nations! ") 

The great Gorsiean aimed to degrade 
Albion to a " second Isle of Oloron." The 
Egyptian campaign and the conquest of 
the European Continent were both di- 
rected against England. Europe was too 
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small for Napoleon; he said contemptu- 
ously: " Cette vielle Europe m'ennuie." 

Napoleon's belief that he could defeat 
England in Qtamtmj is easily undentood 
if one bears in mind the importance of 
German trade to England. Since the con- 
quest of Holland by France, Hamburg 
had become fhe heir of Amsterdam'^ 
trade and diipping. About 1800 the North 
German market was England's most im- 
portant commercial asset. After his vic- 
tory at Jena, NapoHeon* by tiie decrees of 
Berlin, barred Enfl^ish gooda from Ger- 
man coasts. 

At the beginning of his war with Rus- 
sia, Napoleon, looking a hundred years 
ahead, wrote: ** It all resembles a scene 
hi A comedy, and the English are the 
Bome shifters of the whole show." The 
thoagfat of reaching India by an overland 
route occupied Napoleon'.s mind all his 
life. By pushing into India, the great 
Corsican hoped, even though deprived of 
a navy, to win tiie " freedom of the seas." 

The tremendous waste of strength in 
the Napoleonic wars" reduced the world 
position of the ancient regime of France. 
At Waterloo the question of the dominion 
of Uie seas waa finally decided in favor 
of England. 

Furthermore, during her original 
Struggle with France, England had 
* reaeiied out and made herself the eco- 
nomic centre of the world. She had be- 
come the industrial State, the freight car- 
rier, ^ broker and banker of the world. 
For Karl Marx, British capitalism w^as 
a synonjTn of capitalism, and capitalism 
as he described it had many British 
traits. 

In the war with France the British 
acquired a tremendous colonial empire. 
While all the Continent was paralyzed by 
the Napoleonic wars, they teraporarfly 
established a monopoly of all overseas 
markets. All non-British commercial 
fleets were destroyed. During that strug- 
gle England is said to have incorporated 
4,000 European ships in her commercial 
fleet. 

After seven years of warfare, on the 

18th of February, 1801, Pitt was en- 
abled to say in Parliament: "We have 
succeeded in developing our foreign and 
domestic trade to a higher point than it 



has ever before attained, and we can 
look upon the present as the proudest 
year which has ever been granted to our 
land." England was then tiie only rich 

country; in the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars she more than once held her 
Continental allies together by subsidies 
and loans. 

It is important to call to mind those 
facts, for the memory of the Napoleonic 
period was admittedly a consideratloD in 
the minds of British statesmen when 
they declared war upon Germany. 

It is no less important to understand 
the spiritual and moral bases of British 
world dominion, for the Briton first ex- 
celled his Continental rivals in intellect- 
ual and moral development, then over- 
came them economically by initiating Ute 
factory system, and finally established 
his political supremacy over them. All 
British greatness was molded in the Puri- 
tan age. The ootiines of that old and 
rigid type have been worn down today, 
but it still marks the ideal type of Anglo- 
Saxon. In one phase it embodies every- 
thing that an Englishman implies by ^ 
word " liberty "—that is to say, the intel- 
lectual, economic, and political emanci- 
pation of the individual from social re- 
straint, sdf-control, responsibility to 
one's own conscience, self-help based and 
systematically developed upon n strong 
physique. 

The other side of tiie picture riiows 

severe self-restraint, dutiful service to 
one's profession or occupation, the limi- 
tation of sexual relations to the married 
state, and a demand for the right to role 
as a " chosen people." The " economic 
man " of Adam Smith is a thoroughbred 
Briton who earns for the sake of earning 
and not to enjoy and spend. Sexual 
self-control is one of the bases upon 
which British world dominion has been 
built up. Service done to his own nation 
appears in an Englishman as a service 
done to humanity, which can be furthered 
in no way so well as by applying the 
British red to some new section of the 
worid's map. 

This faith, unshaken by any sympa- 
thetic understanding for foreigners, 
(" natives," whether they be Hindus or 
Germans,) is a source of national 
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strength of the first order. It is danger- 
ous to underrate one's foe. The typical 
Anglo-Saxon is as hard as steel, tena- 
ckms of purpoM, cold m a dog's nose. 
He is thoroughly Inartistic, alwajrs ready 
to subject the gay and beautiful world 
to the hard test of arithmetic. 

NMrton'k "mechanism of natare," 
which GooUie hated so thoroughly; the 
"economic mechanism" of Ricardo, an- 
other Englishman, which Marx railed 
agamst so {Msskmately, are products of 
fho caleolatiTO British mind. 

Only that nation would be able to ad- 
minister a political check to Great Brit- 
ain which has stored up within itself the 
valnahia deraonts in the British mind 
and spirit and can offer at the same 
time a stronger and richer ideal of cul- 
ture, the nation that has developed Its 
concept of civilization to new and more 
nearly eternal values. The French failod 
to develop these qualities. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that 
the spiritual supremacy of English 
thottght preceded English economic and 
political and world dominion until Im- 
mauel Kant. For two hundred years the 
high point of European tiiought lay in 
Great Britain. The vigorous flow of 
Puritanism became stagrnant in the " en- 
lightenment " of France ; its religious 
signifleanco was hwt. 

Divine revelation was displaced l>y 
sober empiric religion, to which nothing 
was real that could not be touched. 
Pleasure displaced duty; nothing was of 
value that could not be tasted with pleas- 
ure. Referring to Bentham's " Mill of 
Happiness," Nietzsche said: ''Man does 
not strive for happiness; hut an English- 
man certainly does." 

The French became heirs of British en- 
lightenment, as Voltaire observed and 
Hscaulay repeated; France became the 
" interpreter of England's thought to 
mankind." In French hands enlighten- 
ment became more attractive, but also 
more radical. As a French conception, 
the "rights of man," originally a Brit- 
ish conception, conquered the world and 
developed into the dynamite that de- 
stroyed ontHved soda! forms. 



But with the leverage on an irreligious 
enlightenment, even Napoleon's genius 
could not lift British virility from the 
saddle. Deaf to tiM ** chatter of Ideals," 
he appealed to the baser motives in men 
— vanity, the love of titles, instincts of 
luxury. Napoleon sacrificed freedom to 
e<iaality; he throttled parliamentary rep- 
resentation of the people. He regarded 
religion as a State-sanctioned superstH 
tion which prevented rich people frolki 
being murdered by the poor. 

The spiritual ground upon which he 
stood was too soft to enable him to lift 
tiie British mass. The most brilliant 
Caesarism was wrecked on the hard rock 
of Anglo-Saxon strength. 

After Napoleon's fall the colossus of 
British world dominion rose to its last 
and greatest height Having control of 
the seas, England dominated colonial en- 
terprises, in which other nations could 
partldpate only so far as she was witt- 
ing. In most oversea regions the Briton 
typified all Europe. Great Britain's 
world dominion recalled the long-van- 
ished greatness of andent Rome. 

In 1846, when England took up free 
trade, the earth was British economic 
territory. England proudly called her- 
self the " workshop of the worUL" She 
took it for granted that all other nations 
would also adopt free trade, and would 
continue to exchange their raw materials 
and foodstuffs for Englidi manufactured 
goods. For the greatness of England 
as she was then Uie earth was just big 
enough. 

The Ifandiester school of philosophy 

can be understood only by those who' 
have grasped the idea that free trade 
was the Manchester men's method o^ 
British world dominion, namdy, domina- 
tion of the world through commercial 
travelers and price lists. At that time 
a Briton could afford to be cosmo- 
politan because to him British intCMSts 
were identical with the best interests of 
mankind. England, in liis opinion, man- 
aged the world best as a trvstee of all 
other nations, and for all peoples on the 
same basis so long as they were content 
to get along without factories or ship- 
ping! 
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THE conflict between Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia OWM Its origin 
pri0MiriIy to the Ruasian striving 
for expansion in the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula, which in turn is only a part of 
the plan cherished by Rvmian polHIeiam 
for more than 200 years. 

History has given us the story of an 
alleged will of Peter the Great, in which 
the possession of Constantinople on the 
one hand and the mastery of the Baltic 
on the other are designated as the goal of 
the Russian endeavor. This testament 
has never reafly had any ocistenee, and it 
is said to be an invention of Napoleon's, 
hot its contents are in perfect accordance 
with the traditional plans which have 
been followed by all Russian raters since 
the days of Peter the Great. * * * 

The expansion of Russia along the Bal- 
tic had come to a standstill long ago. 
But the urging toward the south has re> 
mained one of the governing principles 
of Russian policy to this day, and is to- 
day the most important of all, since its 
eastward expansion has been hindered 
for the present by Japan and England. 
This urging toward the south has, there- 
fore, for over a hundred years determined 
the nature of Russian policy toward Tur- 
key. 

Tt formed the first point of contact be- 
tween Russia and the Hapsburg mon- 
archy, and at first by no means in a hos- 
tile sense. For the beginning of the Rus- 
sian offensive against Turkey dates from 
the end of the defensive wars which Aus- 
tria was forced to wage for hundreds of 
years against the Ottoman Empire. So 
we behold Austria and Russia as allies 
against Turkey in the second half of the 
eighteenth eentury. But even at that 
tima there was jealousy between the two 
empires. The Russian attempts to divide 
Turkey in conjunction with Austria-Hun- 
^ gary penisted to the middlo of the aine- 



teenth century. Austria-Hungary re- 
sisted these intentions, and became a 

greater obstacle to Russian dreams of 
conquest than any other power, although 
it would never iiave agreed to wage war 
on Russia in behalf of Turkey-^in con> 
trast to the western powers who support- 
ed Turkey by force of arms in the Cri- 
mean war. For a long tims the convic- 
tion has therefore prevailed in Russia 
that the way to Gonstaiitinople lay 
through Vienna. 

' At first Russia contented itself by de- 
manding the division of Turkey, and it is 
apparent that an understanding with 
Austria-Hungary was by no means pre- 
cluded. The ancient formula of partition 
is altered to suit the new circumstances, 
and Russia is willing to reserve the east- 
ern half of the Balkan Peninsula as its 
sphere of influence and leave the west- 
em half to the influence of Austria-Hun- 
gary. This thought already contains the 
germ of the Russian agreement to the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Russia, indeed, repeatedly 
declared itself prepared to approve the 
annexation of the occupied provinces by 
Austria-Hungary, and even urged the 
latter to proceed to take this step. * * * 

The Balkan policy of Austria-Hungary 
since the occupation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina has been marked by the greatest 
moderation. Austria-Hungary has con- 
sistently avoided any attempt to malu» 
further acquisitions on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and this strict adherence to law 
has given it the right to forbid the ex- 
pansion of Russia. Without pronounc- 
ing any judgment as to whether this was 
the wisest policy to pursue, we must at 
least say that it completely refutes the 
charges against the monarchy. * * * 

Nothing shows the position of affairs 
more clearly than a comparison between 
the -relatUms of Austria-Hungary to 
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Serbia on the one side and that of Russia 
to Bulpraria on the other. While Serbia 
during the eight years of friendly rela- 
ttons witii tilt Dual MoiMurdqr found how 
self free to develop ^mhiiidered, Russia 
treated Bulgaria as a vassal State. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was over- 
thrown by RnasUui influence, because he 
attempted, without the odwent of St. 
Petersburjf, to form an alliance with 
Eastern Roumelia, which would have been 
quite hi Moonfauiee with RnsBlan ideae. 

Hit successor also incurred the wrath 
ef Russia when he took up an independent 
standpoint. It could not be expected that 
Austria-Hvngwry would be too scrupu- 
lous in making use of such dissensions 
between Russia and Bulgaria. Nothing, 
Iwwever, has prevented Bulgaria from re- 
poutedly falling back into the arms of 



* 

Russia. Nevertheless, whenever Bulga- 
ria showed itself rebellious it was held 
responsible by St. Petersburg. * * * 

This Austro-Hungarian policy of mod- 
eration has certainly injured no one ex- 
cept perhaps tho monarchy itself. It 
most not be concluded from this tiiat she 
wilt without more ado, adopt contrary 
tactics. But it is certain that with Rus- 
sia she has a different game to play, 
for her own moderation, through which 
she thought to bring the policy of Rus- 
sia to a deadlock, has robbed her of many 
chances, with entirely hindering the 
progress of Russia. She has not by any 
means remained inactive, and one may 
believe that without the Austro-Hunga- 
rian oppo.sition, Russia would perhaps 
have already sat upon the shore of the 
strait 



Britain^s Blockade 

By SIR GILBERT 1>ARKER 

The Atlanta Constitution received on Oct. 24, 1915, the foUowiv;; letter 
from Sir Gilbert Parker in refly to an editorial attacking Great Britain'e uee 
of sea power in regard to Ameriean trader 

Editor Constitution: In your issue of Sept. 12 an editorial appears com- 
menting UDon the pamphlet called " The Spectre of Navalism," by Mr. Julian 
Corbet^ which I sent to you for your consideration. I have read the article 
carefully, and it appears to me that you have mistaken Mr. Gorbett's interpreta- 
tion of the words, *lJie freedom of the seas.* 

In Mr. Corbett's view, the freedom of the seas docs not mean that in time 
of war there shall be no blockade, no contraband, and that ships of all helhgerent 
and of all neutral nations shall pass to and fro on the ocean as in time of peace. 
If that means the freedom of the seas in your view, or in the view of many 
Amaricans, I am afraid it would not be received by your executive Government 
as one possible to put into practice. 

The only weapon which the United States possesses to pre.serve her honor 
in peace and war, apart from the moral influence of her people, is her navy. 
Would the United States, if she went to war tomorrow with Spain or any 
other country — and I only quote Spain because there was a Spanish war not 
so long ago — agree to that freedom of the seas which would make her navy 
powerless to exercise one of its most important functions— .to lay its hand on 
material which would increase the offensive and defensive power of the enemy? 

Her navy is her only available weapon, as she has not an army for expedi- 
tionary purposes. When she desires to enforce her power in Mexico she does it 
with battleships. Would she. at war with any nation on earth, deprive heradf 
of those powerful weapons, which hasten the end of a war, blockade and con- 
traband? 

The freedom of the seas preached by Germany is advocated to protect her 
from lier own naval weakness. Riglano's natural weapon as an island power 
is her navy. America's natural wnapon as a power in an insular position is a 
navy. Is either prepared to forego that agency, which the United States so 
freely u.sed in her civil war? It would he yicldmg to nations with trrent land 
forces that which is the effective oifset to such power. Naval power m blockad- 
ing merdy doea at sea what tha riege of a dtr does on land. 
^ GILBERT PARKER. 

iMidon, Oct 4, 1915. 
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Nine German Princes Slain 

Record of Heirs of German States in 'This War 



THOUGH the Kaiser and his six 
sons have bo far escaped with 
their lives in the war, other great 
families of Germany have not 
been so fortunate. Out of a total of 
sixty-four of fheir members who 
marched to battle with their regiments, 
nine have been killed, among them a 
nephew of the Kaiser. 

A book has just appeared in Germany 
dedicated to the memory of these nine 
Princes, giving, wherever possible, full 
details of how they met death. If the 
infmniation is trustworthy, the Princes 
of Germany are excellent examples to 
their followers. Without exception 
those with whom the book deals seem 
to have been popular with their men- 
brave in the face of peril and careless 
of their own safety when it was thrown 
into the scale with that of their sub- 
ordinates. 

Of the nine, no less than four %vcre 
relatives or connections of the princely 
family of Lippe, which still rules — 
though its powMs are by no means what 
they were before the creation of the 
German Empire— over various bits of 
territory sandwiched in among the 
greater States of Central Germany. 
One of the others, Prince Henry of 
Renss, was of that family whose mem- 
bers have the tmique custom, if they 
are in the line of succession, of taking 
the name Henry and the numeral cor- 
responding to it after all preceding 
Henrys have been counted. Thus, this 
Prince was Henry XLVI. of Beuss. 

The Princes whose careers and deaths 
are recorded in the book dedicated to 
their memory aret 

Maximilian of Hesse, son of a nster 
of the Kaiser; Friedrich Wilhelm zur 
Lippe; Friedrich of Saxe-Meiningen ; 
Ernst of Saxe-Meiningen, his son; Ernst 
zur Lippe; Otto Victor of Schonhurfr- 
Waldenburpr; Wilhelm zu Srhonaich- 
Carolath; Wolrad zu Waldeck und Pyr- 
mont, and Hmry XLVI. of Reuss. 



Prince Maximilian of Hesse^ the Kai- 
ser's nephew, was only 20 years old when 

he was killed in Northern France. He 
was a son of Prince Karl Friedrich of 
Hesse and Princess Margarete of Prus- 
sia, sister of Emperor William IL His 
frther and older brother had already 
been wounded in the fighting on the 
western front. Details of the death of 
Prince Maximilian are ladcing. 

Prince Friedrich Wilhdm of Lippe was 
killed in the very first cnfragement of the 
war, the storming of Liege. He was a 
younger brother of Count Ernst but 
Lippe-Biesterfeld, regent of the Lippe- 
Btesterfeld lands, and an uncle of their 
present ruler, Julius zur Lippe-Biester- 
feld. Prinee Friedrleh was bom in 1868 
and became a cnlor-bcarer in one of the 
crack Prussian regiments in 1880. After 
successive promotions he received the 
rank of Colonel and in 1913 was placed 
at the head of the Seventy-fourth Han* 
o\er Infantry Regiment. 

Just how he met his death is a matter 
of dispute. Aeemdfaig to sratie of the 

evidence he fell just after he had 
snatched up the banner of his regiment 
and began to wave it before his men, to 
eneourage them in storming the fortifi- 
cation s of Liege. This same account has 
it that he had already received a serious 
wound, but, utterly disregarding it, con- 
tinued to lead his men, banner in handf 
until he fell pierced by several more 
bullets. 

The commander of another infantry 
regiment gave a somewhat different ac- 
count of the Prince's end. A reliable eye- 
witness, he reported, liad said that a 
detadiment of Prfaiee Friedrich WH- 
helm's regiment, bearing one of the regi- 
mental banners, had fought its way to a 
position on the northeastern walls of the 
City of Li^ge on the morning of Aug. 6» 
1914. There it was surrounded by great- 
ly superior forces of Belgians, who at- 
tacked with great fury and threatened 
to overwhelm the detaehment eamgUMf* 
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Th« Prince eonnnanded hit men to form 

a hollow square. In this formation they 
defended themselves with the utmost de- 
termination. At last, far away to the 
Ua, German reinforcements were dis- 
cerned. The Prince, in a kneeling posi- 
tion, placed a field glass to his eye and 
commanded one of his men — the same 
who gave this version of his last mo- 
ments — to raise the regimental standard, 
so that the approaching Germans might 
see it plainly and be guided toward Uie 
■pot where they were so badly needed. 

The man obeyed. He waved the ban- 
ner back and forth. This brought a hail 
of Belgian bvUeti. The baaaer was ahot 
from its bearer's hands; at the same 
moment the Prince fell, shot in the breast 
and throat. He started to say something 
begiuB&ig with the words, "Take my 
greetings to— ^ bat died before he oonld 
finish. 

Kaiser Wilhelm sent a message of con« 
dolenoe on Prince Friedridi Willielni's 
death to the reigning Prince of Lippe, in 
which he said: 

**l beg you to accept the expression 
of my aiiieetest sympathy on the occa- 
sion of the death of your worthy uncle, 
who, as a shining example of a brave 
German Prince, died at the head of hia 
regiment at LUga for Emperor and em- 
pire." 

The Prince's body was taken to hia 
native land and buried beside his an- 
oestmrs at I>etSMld. 

Prince Friedrich of Saxe-Meiningen, 
the next German Prince to fall, wa.s 
connected with the Lippe house by mar- 
riage, Us widow iMi^ a sister of the 
reiprning Prince of Lippe. He was a 
son of Prince Friedrich of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and was born Oct. 12, 1861. Un- 
like most scions of princely houses, he 
was studious, averse to display and 
social lifo. As a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, back in the eighties, 
he rafosed to have an adjntant or other 
followers, as was the custom with men 
of his rank, and refused even to keep 
a carriage and horses. His high lineage 
brought him membership in the " Bo- 
russia," most exclusive of the students' 
dueling corps, to which only noblemen 
can belong, bot ho attended Us meet- 



ings bat zarely, dospite the fact that 

the present Emperor, at that time a 
Bonn student, was very prominent in 
" Borossia ** gatherings. 

The Prince got his " baptism of fire," 
or something like it, while at Bonn, 
when a retort exploded near him while 
he was making a chemical ezperinaent. 

As a Lieutmant at Strassborg, he 
continued to keep away from gayety and 
social life and devoted himself to hard 
study of the snb|eet of artillery, which 
branch of the service he had entered 
after being made Colonel in 1902, Brig- 
adier General in 1907, and Major Gen- 
eral in 1910. He was retired at his re* 
quest in 1913. Five months before his 
death he celebrated his silver wedding. 

He went to the front when war be- 
gan, alAoagh he had broken Us arm a 
short time before in a fall. His 18- 
year-old son. Prince Ernst, doomed like 
his father to death, also joined his reg- 
iment. 

For a time it was impossible for his 
relatives to learn details of Prince 
Friedrich's death, as men were falling 
by thoaeands on the west e rn and east- 
ern fronts, but at last another of his 
sons. Prince George, wrote thus to his 
mother from Brussels: 

I have made a Ions excuralon from liere to 
France, and at Charlerol spoke with a priest 
who was present when father's body was 

embalmed. 

In the evening I got to Laon. whero I via- 
Ited a friend, whose uncle commands the di- 
vision la which father fought, and I also saw 
father's successor, the present commander of 

his brisrade. Hipp (orderly of th^ d.-atl 
Prince) was al.so at Laon, and I spoke to 
him. end also a&w father's horsca, Molljr, 
Dora, aad Carmen. Hipp ha« taken good 
care of the horses and Is quite weQ himself. 
Otlifrn whom I saw worn Captain Weitz, 
father's Adjutant, who was with him up to 
the last minute, and anotiuT gentleman on 
father's staff, who has often spoken with 
Count Meerfeldt, In whose arms father died. 

According fo their stories, father and Weftz 
ro<le forwaid on Aug. 2'.i on a reconnolssance 
Into tho woods south of Charlerol. The 
enemy fired only a little and did not disturli 
tbem. But when our Infantry came out of 
the wood.? a terrible flrlnp becnn. 

Father continued to rcconnoilro in tho midst 
of It without crcttltiK iiit. As our infantry 
could get no further without artillery sup- 
port, father himsetf went bade to Itrlng up a 
battery. Igmorlnsr the enemy's fire, he rode 
up a slope to pick out a position for lixe 
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gmm, ftnd allowed nobody to mccompanx him, 
M IM did not wlah to endanirer them. Me 

then led M"' li iitiTV in person to thi- rho.st-n 
position, aicaMn raine un<ler sli.irp firo and 
B^rain escaped unharmed. 

While the artillery was firing, he resumed 
Ills post of ohservatloB bjr » hooae near th« 
frink'p of the woods, and cllmt)ed on an over- 
tiiim d waKon to see better. But the fire got 
too hot. so he went Into thf house. 

Then he was struck. In spite of repeated 
warnings, he persisted In going outside tlM 
house, where Count ICeerfeldt had already 
been Btruck. Me tried to Jump to one side, 
lidt crumpled up in thf very art, and ih- 1 iri- 
Btanlly. The wounds st-.^in to have tume 
from machine gun bulUts. but p()sMlity he 
was bit by three shrapnel balls, ail at the 
•ame tlmep Juat as I have been br two at 
once. 

The soldiers put him imniedlately on a 
Stretcher. • • • On the mornInK before ho 
died be wrote to you. One of the staff offi- 
cers recaHed that father Mked htm whether 
he hn<\ written to his wife. aMInff that he 
himself had done so. 

Bipp, fha Prince's ordailjr, also wrote 
« letter te hie master's widow, in wUdi 
he said: 

"Your Highness may imagine how I 
feel. At first it seemed as if he eonld 
not possibly be dead. But one has to 
get accustomed little by little." 

In the dead man's pocket a letter ad- 
dressed to his wife was found, with a 
streak of blood across it. And in his 
pooketbook was her picture, also drenched 
with his blood. 

His body was taken to Germany and 
bnried in the town cemetery at Meinin- 
.gen. 

His son, Prince Ernst of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, lay dead in. Northern France, un- 
beknown to his relativce at home, while 
the bells of Meinintjcn were tollinp: for 
his father. The news had come that he 
was woimded and a prisoner at lfau> 
benge, then still in Frsndi hands. That 
was all. 

When the Germans captured Mau- 
benge, investigations conducted by Ger- 
man officers proved that Prince Ernst 
had died of hi.s wounds, and it fell to the 
Kaiser to communicate the news to the 
young man's sister at Meiningen, who in 
turn broke it to his mother, already 
mourning her husband and uncle. 

Prince Ernst had a presentiment that 
he would never see his home again. 
Jnst before his dspartare he collected « 



number of keepsakes, askcfl hi« mother 
to distribute them among his best friende, 
and said to her: 

" I shall never return." 

Wounded comrades who did return de- 
scribed the boy's death. He was on pa- 
trol duty north of Ifanbenge. The ene- 
my made a sudden sortie; the Prince's 
horse was shot under him. Close beside 
him lay a non-commissioned officer, 
pinned under his horse and wounded. 
The Prince scrambled to Us aide and 
helped the man to his feet. 

As he did it a bullet struck him in the 
head. Men rushed to help him. He mo- 
tioned them away. 

"We must not be taken," he said; 
" that would be terrible." Then he lost 
consciousness. In a few momente tha 
F»-ench ru.shed up and overpowered the 
Prince's comrades. They look him into 
Maubeuge to the hospital, where he died 
the next day without having recove r ed 
consciousness. 

Another comrade told how the French 
soldiws took the buttons from the uni- 
forms of those captured with the Prince, 
as they were the first Germans to be 
taken, but respectfully refrained from 
touching thoee of the latter. This same 
man declared that the conduct of the 
French in Maubeuge had been mo.'^t chiv- 
alrous. They did all in their power for 
Prince Ernst, and spoke in hi^ terms 
of the courage and calm he had shown 
in the en^)?ement. And they buried 
him with military honors. 

Prince Ernst snr Lippe, fourth of the 
Lippe family to fall in the war, lost his 
life near St. Quentin late in August, 
1914. He, too, was young, like Prince 
Ernst, having been bom in 1892. 

He was killed by the explosion of an 
ammunition wagon beside which he was 
standing. Projectiles struck him in the 
back, causing instant death. He was 
carried to the rear, where a Captain 
closed his eyes. Next morning be was 
buried close to where he fell. 

Later his body was eidiumed and 
buried in a strip of woods near Det- 
mold, the principal town of the Lippe 
lands, lying opposite the great monu- 
ment erected to the German national 
hero HeranBn, who dsstroysd the RooMa 
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legions in the battle of the Teutoburg 
Forest. Of hiro also the Kaiser wrote 
in term* «f high preise in a telegmm of 
fiOBidallDM to tiie ruler of Lippe. 

Prince Otto of Schonburp-Waldenburg, 
of a family exercising lordship over ter- 
ritory in Saxony, was killed figlitinff in 
the neighborhood of Rheims soon after 
his thirty-third birthday. He was a Lieu- 
tenant in the Potsdam Guard Hussars, in 
whidi Us ftkHier, who preceded him as 
Prince of Schteber^WaldenhiirK, had 
served fourteen years. In memory of 
his father the young Prince gave a fund 
of 20,000 marks, (16,000,) the income of 
winch is turned over to deserving non- 
commissioned officers of the regiment 
and their families. On coming of age, in 
lOOS, ho ga've otiier large snms for char- 
itable purposes. 

Prince Otto served at the bejnnninjr 
of the war on the eastern front. He was 
then transferred to FraneSt sod ten days 
after joininpr his regiment he took part 
in his last fight. 

He met death, like so msaiy other offi- 
cers, whfle making a reeonnoissanee to 
determine the enemy's position. Accom- 
panied by a small detachment, he was 
riding toward a railway embankment, 
when some French infantrjnnen hidden 
behind it suddenly opened fire on the 
party. One of the first bullets struck 
the Prince, who fell from his horse. His 
men hurried to his side, intent on giving 
him first aid, but he called out to them 
not to bother about him, but to report 
at once to headqoarters the presence of 
the hostile troops and not to como back 
for him until they had done it. 

They obeyed, made their report, and 
one hour later retnmsd to where the 
Prin4se had fallen, accompanied by a doe- 
tor. But the Prince was dead. The doc- 
tor said that he must have breathed his 
last within a few minutes after being 
hit The boUsi had entend a little helow 
his heart. 

During a lull in the fighting he was 
boried hy his comrades under a rosebush, 
tilS entire corps of officers of the Hussnr 
rej?iment forming the funeral cortege. 
Later his body was exhumed and taken to 
Lichtenstein, where it was again buried 
with fun military honors. On this occa- 



sion it was borne to the place of sepul- 
ture by wounded soldiers convalescing in 
Gmnany. They carried ahead of the 
coffin the simple wooden cross which had 
marked the Prince's burial place in 
France. 

Prince Wilhelm sn SehSnaidi-Carolath, 

a Lieutenant in a regiment of Uhlans, 
was killed in Belgium a few days before 
his thirty-fourth birthday. Having rid- 
den ahead of his raiiment to ascertain 
whether the village of Meys.se was occu- 
pied by the enemy, he fell into a regular 
hornets' ne^t. His men drew rein, 
wheeled their horses, and made off with- 
out noticing that their leader had fallen 
wounded to the ground. 

When they missed him, a number of 
them galloped bade, only to learn that 
the village was in the possession of Eng- 
lish and French troops. This gave an 
opportunity to one of the Prince's men, 
a Uhlan called Jacobs to proire himself a 
man of splendid nerve. Though he knew 
that Meysse was held by the foe, Jacob 
crept into the village, entered a house on 
which a Red Cross flag was flying, and 
found the Prince, severely wounded. Rec- 
ognizing the brave soldier, the Prince ex- 
claimed: " Well, well, there's one of the 
Second Squadron XJUans." 

Then he swooned. In spite of the dan- 
ger, Jacob stood around while a doctor 
did what he could for the wounded man. 

"Are yon being well cared for?" he 
asked the Prince. " My commander 
wishes to be sure of it." The Prince said 
tint his wound was not serious. Then 
he gave his pistol to the brave soldier. 
" Keep it for yourself," he said. He tried 
to say more, but was too weak. 

** You'd better get out of here," the 
doctor advised Jacob. " The enemy's all 
around." Seeing he could do nothing for 
the wounded man, the Uhlan crept back 
to the German lines and reported on what 
ho had seen. He got the Iron Croes. 

Soon the Germans drove the enemy 
out of Meysse and set about finding 
Prince Wilhelm. The doctor said that 
he had been transferred to Brussels. 
There they learned that he had died the 
night before, soon after reaching the 
hospitaL 

The news of the dsath of Prince Wol- 
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rad Friedrich zu Waldeck und Pyrmont 
reached Waldeck, hia ancestral domain, 
on Oet 18 of last year, just as the pee* 
pie were eagerly awaiting: news of some 
victory that might serve to lend lustre to 
the celebration of the aniversary of the 
Iwttle of Leiprie on that day. Instead of 
any such news his family received a tele- 
pram reading: "Prince Wolrad killci Oct. 
17 at Moorslede, while leading a patrol." 

Ho was bom in 1892 and from early 
childhood showed signs of a determined 
and original cast of mind. Once he was 
told that he must take off his hat when 
people sainted hfm. **Whyt'' he ob- 
jected. " Brother Fritz keeps his sol- 
dier's helmet on, doesn't he? " His fam- 
ily wanted to make a lawyer of him, but 
his heart was set on bolngr either a sailor 
or a soldier. 

After studying in Germany, he spent 
Bome time at Oxford in the Summer of 
1910, and then attended the University of 
Grenoble in France. After spending 
some time as a student at Heidelberg and 
Halle, the family decided that it was no 
nse to try to keep the Prinee from his 
bent( so he became a soldier. In his new 
profession he showed far more proficien- 
cy than aii a college student, and was 
soon made a Lieutenant in one of the 
Hessian dragoon regiments. 

He fought in the Vosges, on the Meuse, 
in the battle of the Marne. Hia letters 
home told vividly of terrible sesnes. Once, 
he narrated, some Frenchmen held up 
their hands in token of surrender and 
then fired on the Germans approaching 
to capture them. The Prince's revolver 
was shot out of his hand; several of iiis 
comrades fell. 

"After that all the Frenchmen were 
killed, whether wounded or not,** he wrote 
grimly. " Prisoners were not taken and 
have not been taken since." 



Two of his horses were shot under him 
in the course of the fighting in France 
before he himsdf was killod, and a third 
when he, too, gave up his life. This was 
in a fight at Moorslede, near Lille. He 
waa trying to aid a wounded dragoon of 
his command when a buUsI killad hUm fai- 
staatly. Hia ordtrijr wnita: 

" He looked after his men as if they 
were his own people. He was much be- 
loved among ua. You cannot imagine 
how badly fho dragoons fdt when his 
Highness was killed. He was the best 
officer in the regiment. He went out on 
more patrol rides than any other officer, 
because be could find tin roads better 
than the rest. Every one wanted to go 
patrol riding with him." 

Prince Wolrad was something of a poet 
and wrote a number of verses by no 

means martial in character, with titles 
like "The Silence of the Forest" and 
" Homesickness." His body waa taken 
back to Germany and buried with im- 
pressive ceremonies on the Bagen Moun- 
tain in his native domain. 

Prince Henry XLVI. of Reuss was only 
19 y^ra old when he fell. He left achool 
to go to tiM front, and was made a Lieu- 
tenant in a Hessian regiment. 

His one wish was to win the Iron Cross. 
It waa never fulfilled. In an attack on 
English trenches near La Bass^ he was 
stmdc by shrapnel f ragmants and killed 
on the spot. 

His soldiers apparently were quite ?.t- 
tached to him. One private, a much older 
man, was always called "father " by tlie 
boy. An old railroad flagman at a rail- 
road .crossing in Marburg, where the 
Prince used to live, aaid that every one in 
the neighbrnJiood liked him. ** Ho never 

passed without stopping tO Chat Wifh 
us," aaid the old fellow. 
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The Sultan 

By Ptofessor 
S«r049n to 

Called to Constantinople last June for 
the purpose of performing an operation 
OM Mi^emfMd Profotwr Jamm Jamel, 
famous German surgeon, on ki$ re- 
turn to Berlin, in an interview, an trans- 
lated below from the Berliner Tageblatt, 
»pok§ on ki9^ experitneM wkUe gipk^f 
Uterally relief to the "Sick Man" of 
Europe, an follows: 

I WAS requested by the Turkish Am- 
iMunador on Jwio 10 to hwtoi to 
Constantinople. The journey was 
very slow, and I did not reach my 
destination until the 16th. I found the 
, agod Staltan in • very poor conditioii. 
For years he has suffered from gall 
stones, and it took me an entire week to 
determine whether an operation could 
be andertakeii witlioat Amger. 

Not only medical consideration was in 
questionp but political, for in case there 
dionld kAve been a fatal issue to the 
operation, a change in mler would have 
been necessary, and that would at the 
time mentioned have had grave conso- 
quences. 

respect.to filis matter I had a num- 
ber of conferences with both the Grand 
Vizier and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, with tiie result that they finally 
left the decision entirely in my own 
hands. In view of the fact that without 
an operation the days of the Sultan 
would have been nraeh shortened, and on 
account of the great pain in which the 
patient constantly found himself, I de- 
termined to operate, which resulted in the 
removal of the gall stones. As yon 
know, the Sultan quickly recovered. 

In view of the advanced age of the 
Sultan the courage with which he under- 
went the operation was really remark- 
able. Shortly before it took place he 
said to me: " I am not afraid to die, for 
in my present condition I am of little 
service to my country." As his oldest 
son remarked that he could not under- 
stand how he had the courage to place 



of Turkey 

James Israel 

iho Sultan 

himself on the operating table, the Sultan 
recited the words of a Persian poet which 
was to the effect tiiat " An old horse of 
blooded stock can alwajrs endure more 
than a young horse of inferior stock." 

It is to be taken for granted that I had 
many talks with the Sultan, but the con- 
versation was naturally somewhat diffi- 
cult, since his Majesty speaks no other 
language than Turkish, and a French in- 
terpreter had to be employed. Much of 
what I was told cannot be made public 
because of its political nature. I will 
take the chance, however, of repeating 
some of hte tslk with me. For faistanee, 
he said: "When you get back to Berlin 
tell the Emperor that I am no friend like 
the King of Italy, but that I keep my 
word unqualifiedly in every instance." 

From my own observations, as well- 
as from what I learned in many military 
and political quarters on the ground, 
the Sultan is absolutely right in believ- 
ing that victory will crown the efforts 
of the central powers and Turkey, and 
that tiie aetivittes of the Quadruple En- 
tente against the Dardanelles will eome 
to nought. 

The conversation with Professor Israel 
then turned to other natters. Very inter* 
esting were his observations refrarding 
affairs in Constantinople. When asked 
whether it was true, as reported in the 
newspapers of the Entente powers, tiiat 
the greatest depression ruled in the cap- 
ital, Professor Israel replied: *^ There is 
no truth in such reports. Neither in 
Constantinople nor elsewhere in Turkey 
do the people show the slightest nervous- 
ness. On the whole, the Turk is not 
nervous. He displays great calmness, 
and I had special opportunity for noticing 
this quality. 

The war is reflected principally in the 
vncountable masses of soldiers that pass 
through the dty, and the streams of 
wounded that necessarily fill the hos- 
pitals to overflowing, and of which 30 
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per cent., due to the excellent care given 
th«in, return to the front within a short 
time. In regard to the food question, 
thwre appears to be no difference be* 
tween now and what obtained in time.s 
of peace. This refers to almost all 
kinds of prodnete. Nor did I find the 
prices much changed. 

I learned from personal observations in 
the hospital that the Turkish soldiers, 
with aeareely any exoeptiona, request to 
be sent to the front immcdiatcl}- they 
are well. This desire is expressed by 
both officers and privates. Visiting half 
a dozen hospitals I everywhere found the 
care of the wounded most excellent. I 
know for a fact that the same condition 
prevails among the troops cm the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsnla. 



It may bp understood that I had occa- 
sion to meet many of the leading men of 
tha country, both at Ck>urt and among 
the military. Everywhere I found tiie 
strongest possible belief that the Darda- 
nelles would hold aerainst any attack that 
could be brought against the defenders. 
This was especially so since plenty of 
ammunition had coma to hand. 

The existing relationship between the 
Germans and the Turks is such that it 
could not be better. Again and again I 
Iwve been told by the Grand letter and 
the Foreign Minister how much they feel 
themselves hound to Germany and the 
Germans. Above all, Enver Pasha is 
tireless in emphasizing his admiration 
for German ingennity and bidattry. 



Kultur in Constantinople 

The Noi fldrutsche Allpemeine Zc'uung publishes a report to the effect that four- 
teen German professors are to be uHsiffned to serine at the Turkish University at 
StambouL The German-Turkieh Society is authority for the information that the 
Ottoman Government is responsible for the new step to introduce more German 
Kultur into tks smptrs; Commenting editoriiMif on tas mottsr t*e A%em«ifia ZH- 
tung says: 

This decision is an untjuastioned evidence that the TorMsh Government, not> 
withstanding war and its trials, looks into the future. Not only the military alliance 
with Germany is to be of service, but in u cultural direction we can expect much. 

The matter concerns no less than fourteen professors, respectively of psychology 
and pedaKt)gy, of history touching the Oriental peoples, geography, geology and 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, inorganic chemistry, organic ehemistrsr, tecnn ical chem- 
istry, law, economics, financial economy, urnl languages, and Semetic languages. 

In the selection of professors, the co-operative efforts of the German adviser to 
the Turkish Minister of Education, Counsdor Schmidt, with the Constantinopio 

authorities, have borne fruit. Up to the present, the following edurators have de- 
clared themselves ready to accept the difficult task in Turkey: Dr. Anschuetsz, 
Psycholojiy and Peda^o^ry. Hamburg; Professor Dr. Lehmann-Haupt. Ancient His- 
tory, the University of Berlin; Dr. Obst, Geography, Marburg; Dr. Penck, Geolopy, 
Leipsic; Dr. Leick, Botany, Greifswald; Dr. Hoesch, Organic Chemistry, Technical 
High School, Charlottenburg; Dr. Fester, Technical Chemistry, University of Frank- 
fort; Professor Dr. Schoenbom, Jurisprudence, Tuebingen, and Professor Dr. Giese, 
Turkish Language, the Oriental Seminary. 

The Turlcish language Is to be used throughout, since the students have but a 
sti0kt aeqnaintanee with German, and French, considering the present situation, is 

out of the question. The first year of the fivf that the professors will spend in 
Turkey will be jjiven up almost entirely to lamiliarizinK with the language, which 
is not one of the t'a>it -l. It is to he hoped that the efforts which will be made at 
Stamboul in the present instance will bear as rich fruit as lias been the case where 
German Kultur has been introduced in other countries. 



« 



The Trade of Persia 

By Hemuum F. Geiler 



In the Frankfurter Zcitung, Herr 

pivei< his impressions of Prrsinn trade 
conditions at the prevent time, and as 
change* iNoy he effected by the war, a» 
feUewe: 

A BUSINESS activity, such as we 
understand it, is out of the 
question when considering the 
trade of Peraia. Thie ie evm 
the case in cities of first importance. 
One of the first surprises to meet the 
stranger who seeks out the business sec- 
tions, the bazaars, is the absolute lack 
of advertising efforts. In even the least 
important towns of Anatolia one ob- 
senres and becomes fascinated by the 
innumerable fanciful signs along the 
streets, with inscriptions extolling all 
manner of wares. The attitude of the 
merdiants, with their insistence that one 
buy of them, is another evidence showing 
the tireless activity of the traders. Then 
there are the countless street peddlers 
that throaghont Tuxkey, evm in Con- 
staatinoide, aw diaracteristie of the city 
life. 

The Persian tradesman takes a differ- 
ent stand. He considers it beneath his 

dipnity to descend to such mean.s as re- 
quire expenditure of lung power, or make 
the pnblic acquainted with his commodi- 
ties through displays or advertisemttits. 
There is a motto amonp them to the 
effect that " he is the best business man 
who is known, without making hirasdf 
known." The trade propaganda extends 
from mouth to mouth, between seller and 
buyer; never does the producer do 
bnsinesa direct with the retailer, hat al- 
ways there is the middleman as the go- 
between. The Persian manufacturer 
would never think of doing business ex- 
cept through agents or jobbers. 

The bazaar life of Persia is responsible 
for much of the lack of publicity methotls. 
Almost always the bazaars are located in 
very narrow streets that house industrial 
- activity as welL Anything new in the 



way of articles of this or that kind are 
almost immediately known to the pur- 
chasing classes. Those in search of 
goods know to a certainty where com- 
modities are to be found, in what <]uan- 
tities, and at what prices. This is a fact 
that has prevailed for generations. The 
merchants are known to everybody. That 
is one reason why there does not seem 
to be any great necessity for publicity. 
The entire effort of the business man 
is to keep expenses down in order to be 
able to sdl his goods as chaaply as pos- 
tible. 

Hifrh rents are an abomination to the 
Persian merchant. The darker and 
smaller the estabUdunoit the happier he 
appears to be. Signs are only oonspieu- 
cus by their absence. The na.sal organ 
is the guide leading to the shoemaker, 
the dealer in confections, the hairdresser, 
the d j ea s e m onger* 

This peculiarly psycholoprical Inisiness 
method of the Persian, this desire to live 
in retirement and self-conscioiis dignity, 
finds its expression even in the affairs of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia. This great 
institution transacts most of its business 
in some very unpretentious rooms within- 
the baaaar section, whare, to the tune of 
the ever-present tea urn and the smokint; 
of cigarettes, trade amounting to millions 
is conducted annually. And yet, there 
stands the palace-like structure of the 
hank itself in the central square of 
Teheran, while the real business is trans- 
acted in tiMse smoke-filled baaaar rooms* 

This desire to remain in Hie hack- 
ground is illustrated again and again 
when some Persian merchant with wide 
connections returns from a trip to Euro- 
pean centres of trade and boasts of the 
fact that he did his most important busi- 
ness with a house that possessed the most 
tmpretentious offices and salesrooms, but 
which, however, had immense stocks in 
such an out of the way locality. 

So long as Russia and England 
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strove with each other for the upper 
hand in Persia the condition referred to 
remained vnchanged. The war has fnr- 
nished the opportunity for German and 
Turkish influence to ^t a foothold. 
Within the past year Turkish business 
and hidostrial entennrises, backed by 
German acumen, have been able to sup- 
plant the English and Russian influence 
in various quarters. Efforts are being 
made to show tha Farsiaa trader the ad- 
vantafa of publicity as practiced by Ger> 



many. There is already noticed a tend- 
ency to take kindly to the methods in 
vogue in Europe as regards elabMflSte 
signs ovar fansinaBa astatdishmflais. A 
dozen of these signs are in evidence now 
in the bazaar quarters. And the news- 
papers of Teheran are beginning to ffll 
with advertisements of financial houses. 
The German-Turkish influence is in- 
creasing to the extent that a boycott has 
virtually been instituted agafaist goods of 
Russian or English origin. 



Before Marching, and After 

<IN IIBUORIAM: F. W. O.) 

Br THOMAS HARDT 
(Prom The Portnishtly Review) 

Orion swunp: southward aslant 

Where the starved Egdon pine trees had thinned. 

The Pleiads aloft seemed to pant 

With the heather that twitched in the wind; 
But he lookod on indifferent to sifjhts such as these, 
Unswayed by love, friendship, home joy, or home sorrow, 
And wondered to what he would mardi on the morrow. 

The crazed household clock with its whirr 
Sang midnight within as ho stoodt 

He heard the low siphing of her 
Who had striven from his birth for his good; 
But he still only asked the Spring starlij^ht, the breese. 
What great thing or small thing his history would borrow 
From that Game with Death lie would play on the morrow. 

When the heath wore the robe of late Summer, 

And the fuchsia bells, hot in the sun, 

Hung red by the door, a quick comer 

Brought tidings that marching was done' 
For him who had joined in that pame overseas 
Where Death stood to win; though his memory would borrow 
A brightness therefrom not to die on the morrow. 

September, 1916. 



Why the Russian Duma Was Prorogued 

By a Russian 

This article appeared orlslnally in The London Daily Newa. 



THB proragatUm «f flie Dnina, an 
act which aroused extraordinary 
excitement throughout Russia, 
and might have had still more 
aeriooa ooaaeqottieca, seans to have pro- 
duced in England little more than vague 
speculation as to its reasons. In England 
people have not understood the series of 
events which led up to prorogatioiL of 
the Duma. What is even more impor- 
tant, they have not shared the legitimate 
confidence and rejoicing which should 
have been given them had they clearly 
understood the events that followed on 
the prorogation. 

It is important to realise exactly what 
the Duma stood for in the mind of tlie 
Russian Nation. The Russians were en- 
during a heavy mental stress of a long 
period of retreat. This retreat was on a 
gigantic, obvious scale, obvious in its ef- 
fects even to those many hundreds of 
miles from the front. It was explained 
by a shortage of ammunition and equip- 
ment. Wounded soldiers returning into 
the heart of the country and into the 
capital brought to town and vlllaga 
stories that made that lack af ammuni- 
tion and equipment more than a mere 
factor in an intellectual problem. 

The result of this was that the na- 
tion, not doubting of ulthnate victory, 
was clamorous for open criticism and 
some sort of control of the paid official- 
dom which it foH had played it false. The 
Duma seemed, to the educated classes, to 
the peasants, to the workpeople in the 
towns, to the very cabmen of the capital, 
their only hope of such criticism and con- 
trol. For a time it was refused to them. 
Then, under the stress of the fall of War- 
saw, it was considered unsafe to pro- 
voke public oi^on by further refusal, 
and the Duma was summoned. All for 
a moment seemed to be well, and the Du- 
ma, conscious of the nation behind it, 
astonished everybody by the frankness 
with which it set forth in a hundred 



speeches the thoughts that had hem in 

the minds of all. 

To understand what followed it is nec- 
essary to realize the nature of the Rus- 
sian politician, and no tees flie differ- 
ence between this Duma and iluwe that 
had preceded it. 

First let me describe the difference, 
the essential difference, between this 
Duma and those that had preceded it. 
That will explain why the enemies of 
the Duma, the beUevers in reaction, in 
the traditioiial form of the Russian au- 
tocracy, were seriously afraid of a Par- 
liament which for the first time was a 
Parliament in fact as weU as in name. 
The point to realize is this, tliat there 
are fourteen political parties repre- 
sented in the Russian Duma. These par- 
ties are as follows: 

The Extreme Right. 

The Nationalist. 

The Progressive Nationalist. 

The Right Octobrists. 

The Zemstvo Octobrists. 

The Left Octobrists. 

The Poles. 

The Mohammedans. 

The Peasants. 

The Progressives. 

The Oadets. 

The Labor members. 

The Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats (minority party.) 

The word minority distinguishing the 
Social Democrats does not refer to the 
member.s, tut to the result of a Con- 
gress held in Sicily some ten years ago. 

While thus disunited the Duma was 
weak, but things became very different 
when Miliukov, the leader of the Cadets, 
and Gushkov, the Octobrist, who fought 
for the Boers, and in many ways has 
proved himself one of the strongest per- 
sonalities in Russian politics, working 
together, succeeded in forming what was 
called the Progressive bloc. They com- 
bined all the parties hi the preceding 
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list except on the one side the Extreme 
Riarht, NatknutUate aad Progre—ive 
tionaliBts* and, on the other, the Social 

Democrats. Then, for the first time, the 
Bureaucracy was faced by a Duma with 
power «f maldnff itself felt The 
majority enjoyed by the Progressive bloc 
was absolutely overwhelming, and the 
power the bloc enjoyed was not slow in 
affecting both aidaa. 

The next stage la the story depended 
on the peculiar character of the average 
Russian politician. No sooner do any 
two Roaaiaiia agree on anything than 
they sit down to draw up a program. No 
sooner had the Progressive bloc been 
formed than, in spite of the fact that 
every man in it was solely concentrated 
on doing' what should be done for the 
winning of the war, they sat down to 
elaborate and aerioos conaoltatioii on 
Iheir program, which was to show every- 
body on what subjects they were all 
agreed. They produced a program em- 
bodying about a doten points, including 
reform of the ZemtvoSt * broadening of 
the franchise, the recognition of trade 
unions, and the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment poaaeaaing public eonfidenee, 
which meant a Government of public 
men not recruited from the ranks of of- 
ficialdom. 

It ia obvioua on the faee of it that the 

few points I have noted are enouprh to 
constitute the widest possible reforma- 
tion in the Russian system of govern- 
ment The leaders of the Uoe have aince 
declared that they did not mean this 
program as anything bat a statement of 
ultimate hopea on which they were 
agreed, and diat for the prsaent they 



were content to concentrate their at- 
tention on tiie aooeeaatnl proaecution «C 

the war. They liad not aaid so when 

they formulated the program, and they 
gave their enemies the opportunity of 
saying; ''Look what these people are 
determined to do under cover of the 
national difficulty." The result was to 
be foreseen. The Premier Goremykin, 
an old xeaeUonary, went off to the Cnr, 
and, as a reply to what he could well 
make out to be a threat on the part of the 
bloc, obtained a decree of prorogation, 
which he held before Ma oolleagaea of 
the Cabinet who had met to consider the 
question. With the exception of one 
man, all sided against him; but there lay 
the Giar^ order on tbe table, and tiia 
thing was done, very politely, the en- 
raged Duma being told that it had suo- 
eeeaAdly accomplished itt dofftlny. 

But for the patriotism of the mem- 
bers the result mi^ht have been chaos. 
There was a time when Miliukov threat- 
ened that all membera of his party who 
were also on the committees formed for 
dealing with questions of munitions, Ac, 
would resign their positions. This would 
have been an incitement from above to 
a genwal and disastrous strike. He was 
fortunately made to see the danger of it, 
and the leaders of every party set them- 
selves to preventinir diatnrbanee of any 
kind* The story is not yet over. In any 
case the Duma will have learned that 
whatever may be its ultimate aims, what- 
ever its apparent power, it is better not 
by a display of tactlessness (with which, 
after all, it ia hard not to sympathise) 
to set a lever under itself and in the 
haada of its enemiea. 



The Czar^s Daily Habits 

In a dispnfrh fo The Lovdon Timea from Bu»»ian Headquarttn, dated Oct. 

22, 1915, the following appeared: 

The Czar personally gives most of his time to military ailklTS, leading a life 
of the greatest simplicity and winning ovations from townspando each uma ha 
appears in the streets, which he very frequently does. He dnves every after- 
noon without guards or escorts and walks about the country talking with the 
peasants and others. He is almost invariably accompanied by his son and is 
apparently absolutely devoted to the heir to the throne. The Czarevitch, whom 
I have aeen r^)eatedly, impresses one as a healthy. hi^-«pirited bov of great 
charm and winning personality. Shiee being here I am inclined to bdieva the 
talk of a separate peace, which was widely circulated after the fUl of Waiaaw, 
never had any basis in fact from the beginning of the war. 
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Dutch Opinion of Italy and Germany 

By a Hollander 

The Nleuw-e Courant. Anuiterdum, In lis issue of S«pt. 1, publuhcd the ImpreiMtons of 
a Hollander an gathered by him in passinc ihrDugh Italy and Cternianjr oa his way borne 
from BgypU A translation of th« article appeara below. 



A REALLY eomprdiensive vnder- 
standing^ among the people, an 
absolute conviction, appeared to 
me to be absent in Italy. One did 
not feal fhat fhis war, m in fhe cam of 
the other countries concerned, centred 
around Italy's national existence. It is 
true that i had heard a good deal about 
Italia irredenta, about national unity, of 
the domination of the Adriatic. But now 
it sounded very much like pure rhetoric. 
Not once did I gat the improsaioa tiiat 
deep-rooted thooglitB wm at tlio bottom 
of it all. 

To me it appeared like autonmtic rep- 
etitlona of angar-eoated ideas; not the 

outpourings of a people's soul brought 
from its inner researches and replete 
with passionate longing. If I am not 
mndi mistalcen, here lies tlie great dan- 
ger to Italy. Just as in the case of the 
individual cause and effect hang to- 
gether, 80 also where the collective as* 
piration of a nation is concerned. Italy's 
psychological mobilization, as it were, 
does not seem to me sufficient. Both 
motiTs and nohility of people's genius, 
from which springs and develops a na^ 
tional war, are too weak in the present 
instance. The enthusiasm resembles a 
soap bubble; a pretty poem, perhaps, doe 
to the assistance rendered by scribbler 
politicians. All this i.s not enough for a 
nation that must strain every nerve to 
make use of its power. 

I do not speak here of the Justice of 
the Italian cause nor of the high value 
of Italy's performance. I only doubt 
whether the preparatiotts had been of 
the right sort; whether Italy had used 
common sense in placing its idealism 
and susceptibility in jeopardy by thus 
departing from its place of national in- 
d^endence on the other side of the Alps. 
Italy must bring other psychical factors 
to the front so as to reap from its na* 
tional efforts of the pr es e nt . The victory 



In tfab war belongs to tiiose who riiow 

the greatest energry and know how to 
take advantage of each step gained. If 
the Italians want to win they must find 
a way to awaken their national energy. 
True, Italy entered enthu.siastically into 
the war, but the heavy losses have al- 
ready lutd the effect of dampening this 
enthusiasm* 

It is my opinion that there is danger 
of the soap bubble bursting much more 
soddenly tiiaa it appeared. No matter 
how brilliant may have been the military 
preparations; the cannons may be ever so 
plentiful and powerful, the courage of 
the troops exemplary, Italy can hardly 
expect to play any conspicuous r6le in 
this war because back of all its parapher- 
nalia there lacks the driving spring that, 
to my mind, is the really valoable fac- 
tor — the absolute, national conscience 
that turns an entire people in but one 
direction. 

I was in Germany but a short time; 

about five days in the north and south. 
I purposed, however, to get the fullest 
poedble amount of observation that my 
limited stay allowed. I wanted .to ab- 
sorb the spiritual atmosphere, as well as 
to get at the bottom of the people's sen- 
timent and ambition. The eonfesskn 
must be made here that tiiese live days 
made a powerful impression upon me. 
Was the sudden contrast the reason? I 
came from a country replete with indo- 
lence, Egypt; for a whole year I had 
been living in an anti-German atmos- 
phere. Or were there other reasons? 
GemBany ochibited someUiing that drew 
me within the radius of its .suggestive 
aim; a power so great that I had to 
summon my whole strength not to fall 
from the pedestal of my calculating ob- 
jectivity; not to be swallowed up in the 
immensity of the German aspiration. 

I d is covered neither nor lack 

«f work; no people depressed and eager 
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for peace. Although the newspapcrp of 
the Quadruple Entente had prepared me 
to find a shortage of soldien, I eoold 
not see it. Germany continued to live 
its normal life. People bought goods, 
they Icept on traveling, money appeared 
to be plentifiiL There was plenty of 
luxury in evidence. Where the money 
came from I am unable to say. To all 
appearances the war was bringing good 
bosinefla. The entire land seemed to me 
like a garrison. Everywhere I saw new, 
trained soldiers. Not children, nor old 
men, but soldiers flushed with health and 
jmmg manhood; men in their best years. 

In spite of the tremendous efforts in 
the east, notwithstanding the numerous 
strength on the western front, there 
seemed to be not the slightest diminvtion 
in human material. The Kreat result of 
the campaign in the east brought along 
a renewed national consciousness. No 
one could be found who did not believe 
absolutely that final victory would fall 
to Germany. To be sure, many mourned 
the great losses sustained, but not ft 
soul desired on that account to give up 
until fully victorious. The nation is even 
now preparing for another Winter cam- 
paign. All submit to the inevitable, 
while resting their complete confidence 
in the Government and the army lead- 
ers. 

To a neutral like myself it seemed 

rather comical to see the abonndin|p 
hatred that existed agrainst the English. 
All Germany appeared united in this re- 
spect. Toward France there was shown 
a certain amount of compas.sion; Russia 
was viewed with indifference. But with 
England there was no compromise. I 
had had no opportunity for knowing to 
what extent this hatred was encouraged 
by the political exigencies of the mo- 
ment, or whether it was an outcropping 
of the nationalistic energy. For that 
reason I tried to f^et at the fountain head 
of this feeling and to learn its course 
of devdopment. I learned tiiat in Ger^ 
many, England is considered the chief 
criminal touching the world war; all are 
convinced that British gold and affilia- 
tion alone prolong the struggle. The 
hatred is further nourished by the fact 
that the British employ black troops in 



Flanders. I met a returned soldier froih 
that battle ground who exclaimed with 
flashing eyes: "The English! Where's 
Kitchener's army? In England! And in 
Flanders? Gurkhas, Sikhs, Bengalis, 
Punjabis, Turcos — all black fellows 
firom Asia turned loose in the name of 
liberty and civilization! " 

I dare .«ay that the utili^tion of black 
troops during a national struggle like 
the present is Germany's greatest griev- 
ance, and the main cause for flie peopled 
hatred toward England. 

Germany has grown too rapidly, it has 
become a power fai too short a space of 
time. The effect is readily seen. To- 
day it stands alone in the world, without 
a friend and without any sympathizers. 
There is wanting in the nation those 
subtler qualifications that engender 
sympathy; also those finer shades 
termed tact and good manners, but which 
in reality are degrees of hypocrisy. In 
a thousand different ways I was made to 
feel how the people's characteristics 
lacked those nicer qualities that belong 
to an older civilization and culture. I 
must confess that many things struck 
me as needlessly without tact, but I can- 
not help expressing my admiration for 
what Ciermany is doing as a nation. We 
may quarrel, if we will, over the ques- 
tion whether Germany had this war long 
in preparation, whether it wanted tiie 
war, or began it. 6ut an organization 
that can display such national energy 
as Germany has done deserves notice. 
The individual, the masses, tiie whole 
ration have but one aim — victory. It is 
in the air; it vibrates throughout the at- 
mosphere like the dectrical-charged 
room affects the motors and the ma- 
chines. Tlie individual has nothing to 
say. Individualism is submerged. There 
is unity in thought, in feeling, hi action. 
Here lies Germany's strength. Not in 
its howitzers, not in its submarines, not 
in new chemical discoveries, nor in the 
organization of production and distribu- 
tion. All these are but manifestations; 
only instruments of use because of that 
tremendous force back of them — the mar- 
vdons energetic power of the soul of 
the German people. 

We can admire this gigantic influence 
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and power; hate it, or despise it, as we asunder. The question is whether they 
will. It cannot change the fact. Thiii possess the necessary means to aceom* 
is what the Allies must attack and tear plish this task. 



The Battle Harvest Moon 



Br H. T. 8UDDUTH 



0 golden Harvwt Moon that now 

Slowly ascends tiio OMteni sUm, 
Glimpsed through the elm tree's leafy 

bough 

In silent majesty you rise! 
On q»ires and roofs of the far-spreading 
town 

Serene In mellow splendor yon look down. 

Low now the sound of busy streets 
In thy white silence dies away^ 

Or from the charmed distance gMMts 
The ear like echoes of the day, 

As slow in stately pomp, outdating 
man. 

You cities gild and desert caravan. 



Along dim streets and i 

Thy rising tide of radiance flows, 
And in thy softened light they lose 

The garishness that daytime shows; 
Not all the city's wealui or pride or 



Can 



gold 
«dth 
old. 



thy magic vie and pomp of 



F<^ veiling stars with silvery light, 
Tnott mak'st the skies one Millcy Way; 

Thy silent progress throuprh the night 

Naught can arrest but dawn of day; 
Dim continents and ocoans dark you 
drown 

In floods of light na now fho sleeping 
town. 

Man's pomp of pride or place or power 
But transient in the moonlight seems, 

For thou hast looked, as in this hour. 
On cities that are now but dreams; 

On Thebes and Nineveh, Palmyra, Tyre. 

You looked, and saw their ^ries pnma 
expire. 

And you, O Harvest Moon, look down 
On Europe's widespread battlefield. 

Where ere the forest leaves turn brown 
A greater harvest it will yield. 

And thousands that tonight now look on 
you 

Perchance for fbe lait time your light 
will 



Earth's harvest now is jrathered quitOi 
In all but furthest northern lands. 

But thou, O Moon, doth shed thy light 
On fields where Death the Reaper 
stands. 

His ripened harvest white before him 

spread, 

Bdklnd him strown the l<mg awatiw of 
the dead. 

Dim, dread, and* ghastly is the sight, 
O golden Harvest Moon, you see — 

Stem dead men strowii on fMds of night 
Where helpless wounded gaie on thee, 

While in a million homes tad mothers 
yearn 

And weep and pray for iona who'll 
ne'or retnm! 



Two Scandinavian Congresses 

9candlnAvia*s po«it1on durlnff the war. with particular reference to the shipping intore.«ts 
rf I>i i iii uk, Sweden, and N'urw.-iy. forrtHd thr rhief haHis for difouRsion when tlie N'<iri)i-in 
Int»t pill iiaimnlHry I'nlon iei<>nv«nfd In the Hall of the F'olkethlng in Copenhagen, in Sep- 
tember. The ncwxpatietfl of L>cnmark allott- d much space to the dlscuaalmi Of th« Scandi- 
navian Peace Congress held In Copenhagen in September. Authoritative aecoimta of both 
congraaaea appear balow. 

I. 

The Northern Interparliamentary Congress 

Tbla account ts tratialated from the Danlah iMwqMip«r, Oagcns Njrhcdar, of Copenhagen. 



THE first features of the gathering 
of the Northern Interparlia- 
mentary Union were thre« ad- 
dren«s tonehinfr the «xperi«iices 
of the three Scandinavum countries and 
their neutrality, with apedal regard to 
shipping during the war. 

The first speaker was the Chairman 
for the Danish War Insurance Institute, 
former Finance Minister Neergaard, who 
said: "It is apparent that there ia no 
more vital issue during the war than the 
security of neutral shipping. Especially 
as this concerns the small countries does 
it become a question of their weal and 
woe, and particularly so to the three 
northern nations. For this reason every 
step ahead from a lawless eoodition to 
a lawful one is ipreeted with the utmost 
satisfaction by us. 

''The North Sea became from the 
start a hotbed for mines, and it was <mly 
after repeated protests that such routes 
were established as brought comparative 
safety to traffic. In most instances the 
Danish War Insaranee Company has 
beeri compelled to make these routes 
obligatory, no matter what has been the 
inemivenience to ship owners. 

<* Likewise in the Baltic there have 
been planted many mines, and the losses 
to date amount to ten ships valued at 
8,700,000 crowns. In view of the fact 
tl at it is almost impossible to establish 
the identity of the mines there has been 
no way in which to collect on these 
losses. 

" Since May 27 we have lost no vessels 
through mines. But now arises the ques- 
tion regarding contrabands. It is to be 
admitted that England has rdinqnisbed 



its severe hold so as to adhere more 
fitrictly to the Declaration of London. 
Bot this is done to a very limited degree, 
and if England now adheres doaer to the 
declaration than does Germany, which 
considers it void, the reason is that Great 
Britain is strong enough to sscnre Its 
prises in a more conventional inaaner. 

" This and other experiences prove, I 
am sorry to say, that it is might and 
self-intwest, and not lastiee, wbldi dedde 
to what an extent the rights of people 
are to be respected. On that account the 
contraband zone has been extended to 
an improper extent; not only by de- 
partures from the Declaration of Lon- 
don, which the warring nations at once 
made, but by the manner in which the 
violations have been carried out. If in 
the course of months the neutral nations 
have been able to obtain certain modifi- 
cations this has been accomplished only 
after the most exhaustive protests and 
efforts on the part of the neutral Gov- 
ernments. 

" On the question of neutral prises, it 

is evident that Germany has proceeded 
in the most unconcerned manner as re- 
gards formerly established regulations. 
It is certainly contrary to the rights of 
nations that Germany should destroy 
neutral ships, and this method can be de- 
fended even less so wlien we considar tiiat 
examination itself is against the rules. 

" This world war has shown the neu- 
tral countries to what a degree the in- 
ternational r^(ulations of the seas can 
be interpreted to suit conveniences, and 
there are many people who believe that 
it is useless to labor further in order 
to restore the riglits of nations on water. 
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I do not agree with this view. Despite 
all difficulties and violations, the fact is 
still there that even during the present 
world crisis much of that which in course 
of time has been incorporated in the 
declarations remains in force.'* 

Spenldng for Norway and Its shipping, 
Mr. Movinckel declared that much of 
what the preceding speaker had said 
about Scandinavian conditions in this 
war referred with partieatar foree to 
Norway. When sea traffic came to a 
halt in August, 1914, the daily losses to 
the shipping trade amounted to 100,000 
crowns. It became at once necessary to 
establi.sh a State insurance organization. 
Norway's merchant fleet was valued last 
ytmt at 400,000,000 crowns, and, while the 
fleet is now worth 500,000,000 crowns and 
the Norwegian mercantile marine is on 
an upswing generally, the losses have 
boon many* 

During the first year of the war Nor- 
way lost sixty-one ships valued at 18,- 
000,000 crowns. Sixteen of these ships 
were destroyed by nfaies. AHiMragh in 
most instances the crews had time to 
leave their vessels, thirty-nine Uvea have 
been lost thnragh mines and torpedoes. 

Mr. Movinckel did not think that Amer- 
ica, strong as it is, had proceeded with 
sufficient energy against violations of 
tin ri|^ of neatrals. He faisisted that, 
aa three voices sounded louder than one, 



the three Scandinavian countries should 
continue to uphold right against might 
so that justice might be seated ia honor - 
above the struggling masses. 

Elief Loefgren of Stockholm, a mem- 
ber of the upper chamber of the Swedish 
Pnrlianent, told about conditions in 
Sweden. The Swedish merchant fleet 
did a business of close to 140,000,000 
crowns in foreign sailings before the 
war. For a while after war broke out 
the whole business went to pieces. Then 
the State insurance plan became opera- 
tive and gradually the traffic returned. 

The neutrality policy of the three 
Scandinavian countries had proved of 
vast benefit, declared Count Adelswaerd. 
He felt convinced that tiie meeting of 
the three Kings at Malmoe was the ex- 
pression of the inmost desires of the 
peoples of the north. The Northern In- 
terparliaraentary Union rejoiced in the 
fact that the brother nations, brought 
together through such eventful and dire- 
ful conditions as the great war, would 
continue to labor for their neutrality, 
not only while the conflict raged, but 
when peace is restored. Count Adels- 
waerd concluded by saying that the 
Northern Interparliamentary Union had 
at last realized one of its greatest de- 
sires—complete co-ordination between the 
three countries of the Scandinavian 
north, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 



II. 

The Scandinavian Peace Congress 

The miblolaed aooonnt appeared In the Dagens Nyheder of COpenhasen. 



IN September, 1916, the eifl^th Scan- 
dinavian Peace (Congress recon- 
vened in the hall of the Lands- 
thing. There met about 100 delegates, 
among them twenty-five ftom Sweden 
find ten from Norway. Among the 
Danish delegates were present the Minis- 
ter of Education, Kelaer-Nielsen. Other 
well-known persons at the gathering 
were the Mayor of Stockholm, Lind- 
hagen, and Congressman Warrinsky of 
Sweden. Two noted clergymen. Pastors 
Klaveness and Hansteen of Norway, were 
also on hand as delegates. The opening 



of the congress proved considerably of a 

disappointment to not a fow of those at 
the meeting. The right atmosphere was 
absent. But how could it have been dif • 
ferent? A peace congress, while the 
cannons sent their thunderous edio 
throughout Europe 1 

On bdialf of the Danish Peace Sode^ 
the address of welcome was made by 
Superior Court Advocate Petersen, a 
member of the Folkething. He spoke 
In part as follows: '^We are meeting 
while the world war rages. But that 
does not shake our faith in the cause of 
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pMce or in iti progress. Like all great 

movements, the peace cause must be 
purified through many trials. And just 
now, while the war is at its height, the 
work for peace among the northern peo- 
ple is strengthened. It lends color to 
our argument that we are absolutely 
neutral and that our main desire and 
aim mn to keep ontaide the war sone. 

"I bid you all welcome in the sincere 
hope that our labors during the congress 
will yield a rich harvest and add value 
to the work for peace.** 

The Chairman for the Swedish Peace 
Association, Count Adelswaerd, made the 
statement that the three northern peo- 
ples stood shoulder to shoulder like three 
brothers. Mr. Sandstoel, an editor from 
Stavanger, Norway, declared that his 
eoui i try was sore of a ffawl victory for 
the cause of peace among nations. He 
affirmed that Scandinavia had before it 
the great mission of spreading the light 
of the peace cause and of tmth through- 
out the world. He wanted the congrp^is 
to make plain to peoples everywhere that 
the war was the greatest crime against 
humanity. B» asind support for a war 
against war. 

Amt Oeksnevad of Norway, on behalf 
of the teachers interested in world peace, 
asked that instruction in history be 
changed so that the peace ideal could be 
brought home to children. The need, he 
said, was not for a history about war, 
but about peaceful propress. The teach- 
ers should not tire of presenting Christ 
as the organizer of the peace cause, and 
to stamp war as murder. 

Mr. Barruel was of the opinion that 
there would be no peace in Europe until 
there was a common language. He wished 
to make a recommendation to that ef- 
feet, but was prevailed on to leave the 
matter open until the next meeting in 191 G. 

Mmsk Koch of Copenhagen would 



provide poniahinsnt for nofhers who per- 
mitted their children to play with tin 
soldiers, or who would tell their boys 
that it would give them pleasure to see 
their sons lay down their lives in battle. 
We must educate our sons to refuse to 
go to war, she declared. We must battle 
for peace and against drink. 

*Mme. Louisa Noerlund of Copen- 
hagen spoke on peace and disarmament. 
She said that just so long as military 
equipment prevailed, permanent peace 
would be impossible. To bring about such 
peace the work of education would have 
to begin at the bottom. The heroism of 
war would have to be excluded from the 
dtOdren's curricnlmn. It would be es- 
sential to present war as it actually is — 
the triumph of brutality that drove man- 
kind ever downward. 

Pastor Carsten Hansteen spoke on the 
importance of having the universities aid 
the peace cause. Shortly after the war 
broke out the question was raised, who 
wa.s to blame for starting it? Now 
another question had arisen, Pastor 
Hansteen said, namely, what can we da 
to prevent a repetition of sodl a 
catastrophe? The friends of peace would 
have to look around for an ally, and such 
an ally was present in the universities. 
Because of the impressionableness of 
youth, the universities were the best field 
to sow the seed of peace. If they would 
collaborate, here would ba a splendid op- 

portunity, he argued. 

At the conclusion of the congress nine 
resolutions were adopted. They are to 
be presented to the three Scandinavian 
Parliaments for their consideration. One 
of the resolutions protested against com- 
pulsory military service. Another reso- 
lution was in ^fect that where com- 
pulsory service obtained those who did 
not desire to enter the army should be 
allowed to go f^ 




Letter From the Galician Battle Front 
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Bjr « Ku^ian Officer 

The subjoined letter la by a Russian officer servlni; with oi\o of the Caucasian nglRMIItt 
and appemrod originally in the ItovcM Vremya (" Th« New Time ") of Pelrograd. 



WE are still sitting in tlie guard's 
hut, which is uninteresting, 
and has already been describ- 
ed. Once in awhile, with no 
. apparent reason, tiie Gennans "get 
mad," bursting internally, so to qpeak, 
and begin to shoot six-inch bombs at 
our trenches, lavishing explosives and 
metal; net trunks yet» only saiteases 
of the larger size! At times you hear 
no explosions whatever, just a kind 
of hissing and squealing, and then — 
bang! — a great ban of black smoke 
wrings up out of the ground, followed 
by loose earth, splinters, broken frag- 
ments of metal and stones. At other 
times, it is a whole series — ^bang, bang, 
bang! Once in a while the enemy artil- 
lery shoots at peaceful inhabitants 
lieavy shells which work terrible dam- 
age. Quite recently they sent a bomb 
into a coltaf^e just below our fort, in 
the smiling valley. Of course, the house 
was destroyed in a sfangle moment, and 
burned up like a bright candle. 

Women shrieked, children cried, the 
cattle bellowed, and the earth shook with 
the eacphwioD. • • • God be praised, 
we are well accustomed to artillery fire, 
we are old-timers, but the sight of a 
peaceful home, smashed into and bum* 
ing, filled with women and small 
children, was * * • not pleasant. 
One little boy, especially, looked piti- 
able. The toddler, trying to escape 
from the flames, hid behind a wall» 
where he was immediately so badly con- 
tused that he was unconscious for most 
of tiie ntatt twenty-four hours. The 
irony of fhii oeeurrence lies in the fact 
that the owner of the house that was 
destroyed by the Austro-Germans is still 
fighting in the ranks of tiie Anstrian 
Army. On the same day the picturesque 
roadway toward the fort, which I de- 
scribed in one of my letters, was also 
destroyed by the enemy. Here and there 



yawn bomb-made craters, the lining of 

the road, blue gravel and red clay, ooz- 
ing out. You have to be careful about 
riding out, for you are as likely as not 
to get a ptesent frmn the other diaps 
that will leave nothing of you but a damp 
spot. They are pretty generous with 
these presttkts of tiieirs! One of tiiese 
days we were ordered to gather some 
straw to lay along the river bank to 
light our way in case we had to cross 
the river. Tkis started a bombardment 
that was lovdy to see. For a long time 
the Germans ripped at this wretched 
straw with a zeal that deserved a more 
worthy object, and finally their riiella 
set the straw on fire. But you can get 
accustomed to anything pretty quickly. 
The Germans toil in vain, for their pres- 
ents attract no attention whatever. Only 
yesterday a heavy shell burst in the 
midle of a yard where several of our 
Caucasian mounted militia were enjoy- 
ing a cup of tea. One of them was 
killed, one had a hand torn off, others 
received slight scratches, and several 
horses were maimed. But nobody was 
impcessed; these mountaineers merely 
swore at the breaking of their teapot. 
No wonder; the weather is warm these 
days, and yon get very thirsty, and so 
much good tea lost, and more tea to be 
made! — wasn't it a typical bit of German 
piggishness? Surely they knew that the 
bosses dont allow us to drink uncooked 
water, so of course they shot at our tea- 
pot! 

Think of us sitting somewhere in a 
trench, worn out by the day'r work, and 

waiting to be sent off duty, the timo 
for which is close at hand. The hot 
day has come to an end, the sun is set, 
after mercilessly grilling the eartli 
since early morning. The last line of 
light has disappeared from the horizon, 
and a lovely Summer night has de- 
scended from heaven, with cooling cad 
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refreshing dew. What lots of stars, 
and how bright they are! They shine 
ovtr our heads; tbcy are shining also 
over our beloved mother, Russia — as if 
brinprinpf us a greetinp from her, a 
greeting to us, her children, in battle. 
In firont ct ns, at the foot of a round- 
ed ravine, the river, shallow in Sum- 
mer, flowinf^ on, its wavelets murmur- 
ing and, in the thicket bordering the 
banic, the firesh evening hreese whis- 
perinjr arrong the leaves. On the oppo- 
site bank the enemy are hiding. Like 
us, they are sitting in their trenches; 
they are sending us no more death- 
preetinp?, probably tired out by the 
long day. No wonder; just before sun- 
set their fire was partieularly hot, end- 
ing only after twilight, when the dark- 
neps was complete. A little villaf?e that 
c&ught fire from the shells is still blaz- 
ing away across the river, every cottage 
aflame, and a long row of bright flames 
hangs over the hank like a string of 
shining beads on the neck of a dusky 
village beauty. WeU, could we not at- 
tempt what Lermontoff describes^ 
" Angry mountaineers crawlinpr up the 
bank, each one sharpening his dagger! " 
If oiijy they would aDow us to try! But 
they won't allow it yet; the time has not 
come yet; the bosses know best, and 
everything comes in its appointed time. 
Meamriilla^ profiting by tiiis quiet spell, 
us talk! 

T can assure you it is not at all bad 
here. The night is warm, the grass is 
soft, in my hand I am holding a glass-^ 
of the strongest tea, such as I could never 
pet at home. First of all, of course, my 
beloved Caucasian mountaineers, in 
whose gloriotts ranks have already flown 
eleven months of my life. At times the 
work lay heavy on our shoulders, we were 
cold and hungry and overburdened. But 
if you could only realise how gorgeous 
were the days, how brightly colored 
stretched the path before our whole divi- 
sion, what fervent faith there was in the 
justice of our cause; if you could only 
realize how full our souls were of perfect 
contentment! This starlit night, in the 
white mist before the dawn^ I see arise 
the shades of our slain comrades. They 
are so many— but their unfading eyes 



shine victorious, full of joy. Here is our 
valorous commander, brave even among 
the brave, our kmg-bearded father, never 

to be forgotten. He did not believe in 
immortality, but now he has learned the 
reality of it, and his pale face smiles at 
Qsl I understand! Tour smfle tells me 

you are sure of your regiment; your 
mountaineers will never " blacken your 
face," even now when you are dead! 

Her^ in flie trenches, I got a letter 
from a mountaineer, of higher grade 

than the rest of us, a great man in our 
army, on whose breast blooms the white 
flower ef military glory, the Cross ef 
St. George. He writes: " I rejoice at 
every success of my tribesmen, now, and, 
even more, in the future, for the fine 
vrork and deserts of our young regiment 
will lay the foundation, the future 
promise of the prosperity of our whole 
tribe. Young chaps who are fighting 
their country's enenqr from sheer love 
of fighting, from excess energy, do not 
think that at the same time they are 
hammering out the prosperity and des- 
tiny of tiieir own people. But we know, 
and we are convinced that mighty Rus- 
sia, with her constant generosity, will 
ri^tly value the deeds of her youngest 
sons, the Chechen mountaineer?, who so 
recently crossed weapons with her. We 
have forgotten that on both sides now. 
The mighty Mother evwr forgets the er- 
rors of her sons • • 

May the writer of this letter be per- 
mitted to say that little has been said of 
the doings of the Chechen mountaineers, 
perhaps because they are modest, as 
warriors ought to be. But our re^riment 
has already some great achievements to 
its credit, which have become forever a 
part of its brief history. The letter from 
our senior Chechen comes as our re- 
ward, because we see how carefully we 
are watched by one whose white hair we 
reverence. Not one face among the 
Caucasian warriors will be " blackened." 
The Chechen mountaineers are fighting 
for the glory of their great Mother, 
Russia, and, with God's help, our wo- 
men will not have cause to mock us 
when we come back victorious to our 
mountain villages scattered like eagles' 
nests among the hills * * * 
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The Ukraine as a Russo-Austrian 

Problem 

By Professor Michaelo Hnishevsky 

riofcssor of History Iti the University of I,. rnbi iK, tlic- author of tho following article la 
considered the principal authority on affairs concernins the Ukrainian paopl*. Tranalated 
from La Revue Politique International* of Parte by Q«orso Raffalovldi, tho article tbrowa 
Into atconc relief the difflcultleo enoottntered l>y both Russia and Auatrla to Aim the Ukrataa 
with the raat of the two nations. 



IN 1772, when Poland was firgt divid- 
ed up, Western Ukraine, now East- 
ern Galicia, became part of the 
UMbarg Klacdoni in Tirtoe of o«r- 
tain lon^-standing: claims of the Hunj^a- 
liftn Cirown to this country. Some years 
lat«r» Bakowina, (the present region,) 
which formerly belonged to Moldavia, 
•was added to it. This passing of West- 
em Ulcraine into the rule of Austria 
awoke a new national fervor in tbe* eoon* 
try. The Austro-Hungarian Government 
had but lately learned— at the time of the 
movement against ecclesiastic union in 
Galieia— of tiie deplorable eondition' 
in which the Ukrainian population of 
Hungary found itself. Steps were taken 
to ameliorate the moral and material con- 
dition of the prieats of the United Greek 
Church in Galicia and :n Hungary. A 
particular importance attached to the 
United Chnreli in this province during 
the eighteenth century, for it beeame' 
transformed here into the Ukrainian 
National Church. The measures that 
were eatabUdied by the Austro-Hunga- 
riaa Goifimment bad, therefore, far- 
reaching consequences, as had also the 
efforts it made to disseminate instruc- 
tion amonir the urban and rural popnlap 
tion, together with the attempts to ame- 
liorate the economic condition of the peo- 
ple. Insignificant as were in reality the 
nfonns brought about, and fleethig a« 
was the current of Ruthenophil .sentiment 
in the policy of the Government, this at- 
titude nevertheless created a deep im- 
pression nptm tiM tJIcrainian population, 
which once again enjoyed a sense of na- 
tionality and lost the filing of despair 
wMii wbfdi ft was itHcken during the 
later years of Polish supremacy. Even 
^ after tiie Auctrian Government, under 



the influence of the Polish aristocracy, 
had characterized its Ukrainian policy 
by a strongly reactionary feeling, the 
energy of the national movement waa 

not completely dissipated. Development 
of culture and of the national ideal were 
still apparent in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

On the other hand, the Ukrainian ter- 
ritory which had fallen to this share of 
RuBsian role on ih» partition of Peland- 
(Volhynia, PodoUa, the land west of the 
Bug, and that around Kiev) had no 
cause to look for any revival of national- 
ist aspirations. The rigor with which 
the Polish or Polonized aristocracy ruled 
the Ukrainian pea.santry became now 
more merciless still, supported as the 
Poles were by llie 'auifaoirity ' of Russia. 
The subordinate admini.strative officials 
were for the most part the docile serv- 
ants of this aristocracy. Certain at- 
tempts to appeal to orthodox tendencies 
that were hostile to Poland, which had 
been made by the Russian Government 
in order to protect- tiie seif s «f the Uk- 
raine, were quite futile. Oppositicn to 
.serfdom was treated as treason. Every- 
thing which was not in the hands of the 
PoHsh aristocracy— ^education, Churdi,or 
literature, in a word, the intellectual life 
of the country — had to combat unscrupu- 
lous Russophil tendencies. The Govern- 
ment even went to tlie lengtii of forbid- 
ding in the Church all the national rites, 
including even the Slavo-ecclesiastic 
tongue, which was the matrix of the Uk- 
rainian language. These circumstances 
explain why the signs of a national re- 
vival first showed themselves in Eastern 
Ukraine, notwithstanding the Russianis- 
ing it was undergoing. 

For a wliile it looked as though the old 
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institutions of the hetman period were 
•bout to be itt MtahBriwd; tho Cnr PmI, 
who strongly oppOMd the policy of his 
mother, gave evidence of a wish from the 
beginning of his reign to give new life 
to eome of the old poUtical Ubertiee. It 
is said that it was the Minister Bezborod- 
ko, a Ukrainian patriot, who inspired his 
master with these designs. The reign of 
FrqI wm a short one, howevor, and his 
successor, Alexander, returned to the 
principles of Catherine and set up again 
in the Ukraine tiie organization estab- 
lUdied there by the Empress. Nothing 
remained to remind the people cf the 
time of the hetmans save the civil law, 
appUeable to this day in tiio GovanuMsits 
of Tchernicov and Poltava* the country 
of the hetmans of old. 

The longing to see the old Constitu- 
tioii restored made ilseU manifest fron 
time to time» especially on sodi occasions 
as the Russian Government soupht to re- 
cruit the Cossack militia in the Ukraine. 
This happened in 1812 and again daring 
the Polish rising in 1831, on both of which 
occasions the authorities sought to blind 
the eyes of the people with various prom- 
ises of ameUorativB saeasnres. Dnrinf 
the Crimean war, esi>ecially, the enrolling 
of volunteers aroused intense excitement 
among the peasantry, in whom national 
aspirations were still vigorous. All ex- 
pectations of this kind met only wiih dis- 
appointment, but tliey helped to keep 
alire the nationalist feeling among the 
Ukrainian people. The Russian Govern- 
ment made a pretext of these aspirations 
for looldng with even greater suspicion 
Upon certain candidates for the hetraan- 
ship* as well as of frowning upon other 
real or imaginary manifestations of Uk- 
rainian irredentisra. 

It was not only in matters of senti- 
ment but in political ideas as well that 
the tradition of the Cossacks tinjred all 
memories of their heroic struggles for 
liberty, ilie idealised figures of their 
knights, and the freedom wUeh continued 
to exist among the intellectual classes 
and in Uie poetry of the Ukraine, espe- 
cially in the district of the Dnieper. The 
study of the past and of historic docu- 
ments which were taken up with devo- 
tion by UlorainiaB familtsB in Anet 



descent from the Cossacks, the o^ecting 
of popular traditions, wh^ became nu- 
merous after 1820 or 1830 — all this 
brought back to mind the symbols of na- 
tional heroism, and was handed down 
from generatioa to ganoratioii as a sa* 
cred legacy from tho past and a promiss 
for the future. 

The exodus of the Ukrainians or tlie 
divergence of the national aetirity to- 
ward Austrian Ukraine, toward Lam- 
berg, which became a c'»ntre for the na- 
tional life, was weighty with results not 
only for the Ukrainian movement in Ros- 
sia but also for the development of Aus- 
trian Ukraine itself. Aready, about the 
year 1860, after the first prohibition of 
the Ukrainian language in Russia, this 
event had contributed to the sustenance 
of the Ukrainian national life in Austria 
at a very critical moment in the denA- 
opment of this section of the subject 
people. After the movement had grad- 
ually grown weaker in the second quar- 
ter of tho nineteenth century, under the 
pressure of the general reactionary 
movement in Galicia, the story year 
of 1848 poured a refreshing breath 
over tho Ukrainians of Austria. The 
Austrian Government sonp:ht in the Uk- 
rainian population something to set off 
against the Polish revolutionary move- 
ment. The final liberation of the serfi^ 
the admission of the moral and political 
rights of the Ukrainian people, (or Ru- 
fhenians,) the creation of the first insti- 
tution of any importance in the domain 
of culture and politics, the nationalisui- 
tion of the schools, the formal promise of 
a university for Lemberg, the adminis- 
trative separation of the two Galicias 
(Ukrainian and Polish) which had been 
artificially united in 1772 — all these in- 
fluences assisted the birth of a new era 
in the life of the Austrian Ukraine. 

But these years that were so full of 
hope soon passed, to be followed in their 
turn by the reaction of 1860, which 
brought to the Ukrainians of Galicia As 
most bitter deceptions. The promises 
made were completely forgotten for the 
most part, and tlie Ukrainians of Galicia, 
this "Tyrol of the East," after having 
aided the Austrian Government in its 
combat against tho rising of Ifaa PoUah 
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Mistocracy, were left to the unscrupulous 
1^ of tiMM tMM BoblM, iuto wliose 
hands the whole administratkni of Gali- 
cia passed once again in the year 1850. 
The Polish aristrocracy and bureaucracy 
QtiHsed the growing influence which they 
posaessed for the purpose of insinuating 
to the Austrian rulers that the Ukrainian 
population of Galicia was an uncertain 
domoit, dovotod to RoMin and tiie ortbo-* 
d«x fiiith. These intrigrues were an ob- 
stacle to any attempts on the part of the 
Ukrainians to open the eyes of the Gov- 
onumont to the fatal consequences of a 
Polish predominancy in Galicia, under 
which the Ukrainians suffered horribly. 

Thus arose a painful crisis in the na- 
tioud Ufo of tho'UkminlanB of Galida. 
Dilillnsions and doubts followed one an- 
other and the way was open for the 
Rnssophil current townid whieh Po- 
lish aristocracy was eagerly driving tho 
Ukrainian element. Certain intellipences, 
despairing of any Ukrainian regenera- 
tion* tnmod to Russian culture in ordor 
to escape complete Polonization. 

The arrival of fresh Ukrainian immi- 
gration, coming in 1863 to employ their 
activity on Galidan soil, after the snp- 
pression of fhe Ukrainian movement in 
Russia, cannot under the circumstances 
be too highly appreciated. At a critical 
moment this inflneneo brought the nee> 
essary aid to the Ukrainian element, 
chiefly of the younger generation — which 
had remained faithful to the program of 
1848. It helped them to strengthen their 
morale and to play tiidr part in the life 
of Galida. 

Prom about 1880 this "popular" 
Ukrainian movement, as it was called, 
took a firm hold of the people in Galicia, 
nor did it fail to keep in touch with the 
Ukrainian movement in Rusisa as welL 
It acquired considerable influence over 
the masses. This was especially so with 
the left wing of the movement, which 
was the move radical part and originated 
in 1890. Moreover, tlie close bond which, 
uniting Russian and Austrian Ukrainians, 
enabled the latter to utilise the resources 
of Galicia for their own development. 
The writers of Russian Ukraine took part 
in propaganda work and education in 
Galidan UkrainOb Fran 1880 to liW6, 



that is to say for a quarter of a century, 
Galida was, so to speak, a kind of in- 
tellectual Piedmont for the Ukrainian 

movement. Galician newspapers became 
the political tribune for the discussions 
and resolutions of the <ioestions which 

were agitating the big Russian Ukraine 
and the small Austrian Ukraine. Galic- 
ian educational establishments became 
the meeting places of the flite of both 
regions, who came together to combine 
their intellectual resources, with the ob- 
ject of preserving their common patri- 
mony. 

One can easily understand that this 
movement, almost entirely banished from 
Russia, took up an irreconcilable attitude 
in regard to the centralizing policy of 
the Russian Government. It was further 
equally intransigient in its hostility to the 
Polish oppression hi Galida. It goes 
without saying that the Russian Govern- 
ment, always hostile to any thin p which 
would favor Ukrainian " separatism " in 
a broad sense, put a stop to any oppor- 
tunism in the Ukrainian movement. In 
Austria Polish supremacy raised an in- 
superable obstacle between the Ukrain- 
ians and the Government; any compro- 
mise with the latter was subject to the 
assent of the masters of Galida, which 
nemit, of course, the surrender of all 
Ukrainian aspirations. And as soon as 
one of the political leaders of Galic'a 
showed any intention of making gener- 
ous concessions, the Galician masses and 
the radical Russian Ukrainians were not 
lonp before they exhibited a vigorous 
disapproval. 

This is what happened in 1890, when 
some leaders tried to arrive at a com- 
promise with the Government. The Aus- 
trian and Russian Ukrainians united in 
offering sndi opposition to the plan that 
it could not be carried out. 

The end of the century was signal ir.ed 
by a rapprochement between the two 
Ukxainea. This had a .most happy re- 
sult for the national life, thanks to the 
reciprocal control exerted on political 
questions. 

From this moment the progress of na- 
tional culture in Russian Ukraine has 
made rapid progress, in spite of all at> 
tempts made to stop its coarse. The 
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present time shows a remarkable devel- 
opment in tlie Ukraine, whieh, benefiting 

by the enthusiasm of all classes, has 
reached a hi^h state of culture, thus 
rendering service to the progress of na- 
tional feeliiiff. UknUnim litwrntnra has 
produced a number of excellent writers. 
It has at last succeeded in securing the 
abrogation of the law whieh forlNide tiM 
popniarizinff of scientifie works. How- 
ever, it was not until the advent of the 
new period which followed the Russo- 
Japsnose war that tlw daOy preoi ra> 
gained its liberty. 

Since it has been shown that the posi- 
tion of the Russian Ukrainians has no 
attnustfons for tiiolr AnstriaB bretlireiif 
while, on the other hand, the lot of the 
Austrian Ukrainians governed by the 
Poles does not seem at all enviable to 
the RoMiaii UkraiBiaiiSy the adneatod 
classes of both Ukraines have come to 
the conclusion that it is preferable to 
strive for a broad administrative mxt- 
tonomy snitable to both monaidileay 
mthout having r eeo ur— to Mtremo bmm- 
ores. 

' Bat evaii Ubia policy has met with 
many difficulties in Aoatria* combated, 
as it has been, by the firroups of Polish 
leaders. The same has happened in Rus- 
lia, where, withoat ooanting the Govem- 
BMiil; tfaa Uboral adoeated danea, al- 



though in close contact with the elite 
of the Ukraine, were yet hoatfle to tho 

idea of autonomy. It is only about 1913 
and 1914 that one observes a change of 
opinion among the progressivo par> 
ties in Russia. Then for Um fint tina 
do the claims of the Ukraine seem worthy 
of any attention. Such liberal views 
eharaetorbe tiia waU-known eCforta mada 
in the Duma of 1913-14 by the Ck>n8tttu- 
tionalists, the Socialiiti, and the Labor 
Party. 

Sodi waa the aitaatioB whan, aponer 
than one expected, there broke over Eu- 
rope the cataclysm from which one ex- 
pects a radical transformation of the 
conditio us of exietenee ef masF aiibeidi- 
nate nations and the solution of numer- 
ous problems. It is difficult to say 
whether it will solve the UkrainiaB prob- 
lem. Whatever may happen, those who 
have followed the developmnet of this 
question Imow that if present events do 
net hrtaf abent a Mtatfon of it, or at 
least open the to aadi a eolution, it 
will remain a Boorce of new convulsions, 
not less terriUe than those of today. 
Let tho etateamen aaj to tiMmielveB: 
"The Ukrainian question will not be 
solved by i^oring it or by further op- 
pression. It can only be solved by adopt* 
ngapoUeyof active realiaatioa in regard 
to tiko two Ukninea." 



A Requiem 

(From The Westminster GazetU,} 
Greet him hosts of heroic dead, 
Finely achieved though but half be- 
gtm— 

Never a word we could wish unsaid, 
Never a deed we might hope nndone. 

Fair and full as the Summer's ray- 
Pure and liquid — alive with light, 

Brief yet boundless — a dream of Day 
Baimtiac the starry sleep of Vd^A, 
— By WALTER SICHBL. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 



[British Cartoon] 



1812—1915 




— r/iff Bvalandcr, London. 
Shade of Napoleon: "Nice place Russia, eh?" 
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[American Cartoon] 



Execution of Edith Cavell 




Deutschland Ueb«r Allea. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Absalom in the Balkans 




—3 Luntlffe Blactter, Berlin. 

Entente Diplomatist: "And to think that the nasty German oak should throw 

me from the saddle!" 
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[British Cartoon] 

The Kaiser and His Recruit 




—The Byatander, London, 



Wilhelm: "Ah, that's right, Ferdy, my boy! We Germans must hang 
together, y' know." 

Ferdinand (aolto voce) : " Beastly unpleasant way of putting it ! M " 
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[German Cartoon] 



A Russian Bull 




— © ZjuaUge BJaetter, Berlin. 



" Ivanowitsch, this U awful news I The saints be praised that I can't read it!" 
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[British Cartoon] 

Ganymede and the German Eagle 




— From Punch, London, 

Sultan: "Of course I know it's a great honor heinf: 'taken up' like this; still, I'm 
beginning almost to wish the bird had let me alone." 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Hyphen 




[English Cartoon] 

Realization 




—Punch, London. 



" When I went to Bulgaria I resolved that if there were to be any assassinations 
I would be on the side of the assassins." — Statement by FERDINAND. 
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[American Cartoon] 

The French Phoenix 




—From The World, New Tori. 
Harmonious Rise of the Briand Cabinet. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Bomb-Proof Shelters 




— (£» Lu»tig9 BiacUer, BerHn. 



On accoant of the danfrer from Zep- While Czar Nicholas could be pro- 
pelins, King George might seek shelter tected by sand bags, 
in one of the many empty safes of his 
country. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 




[American Cartoon] 




Uncle Sam's Treatment of the German Bomberi of Shipping. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Revealed Documents 




— <D Lustiffe BUtctlcf, Berlin. 



a»d clearer— Ktlwarr vTl'' ^^^^^^ Belrian archives grows clearer 



Sazonoff, Delcasse, and Poincare. 




[American Cartoon] 



The Rivals 




— From The New York Timet. 

The diplomats of the warrini? powers await outside the champion lady equilibrists. 
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[British Cartoon] 



People Who Ought to Be "Strafed" 




—From The Sketch, London. 
The Pessimist Who Tells of Imaginary Dangers-and More to Come. 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Pincers 




— From The Xrus York Sun. 

The Predicament of Serbia in the Balkans. 
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[German Cartoon] 

The Crown Prince's Counterdrive 




/ 



[British Cartoon] 



Never Again! 




—Captain Bruce Bairnafather in The DyatanUcr, London. 
"In future I snipe from the ground." 
607 
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[German Cartoon] 

The Tactics of 1812 




[Italian Cartoon] 

Militarism Fallen 




— ® L'Asino, Home. 

The Peace of Tomorrow. 
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[German Cartoon] 



The Pope and Peace 




— © Simplicissimua, Munich. 

"And he sent forth a dove from him," but still "the waters were on the face 

of the whole earth." 
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Chronology of the War 



Showing Pjrogress of Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From October 12, 1915, Up to and Including 

November 12, 1915 

CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 



Oct. 18— Bnlgarlara attack Serbia at thre* 
points: a«rmans take 8cm«ndrla: Rus- 
sians repulse Teutonic allies near Dvinsk 

and In Gallola. 
Oct. 14 — Kusslans have further success In the 
Dvinsk rearion and In Galicla. generally 
vtrensthanlnff their positions: Serbians 
repulse Bulgarians on the River Nis- 

chavr\ ; Anst i n-ricriiinriH aro rrriklnB a 
alow but steady ndv.irioo In the invuMion 
of Serbia. 

Oct 15 — Great Britain declares war on Bul- 
garia: Qermans. Austrians. and Bul- 

pariann continue their advance Into Ser* 
bla : Oormans occupy Pozarevec: RlUi- 
slans Rain in Gullcia, drlvlns hnck Aiis- 
tro-Germans west of Tarnopol ; Russians 
hold offensive aodth and aoathwest of 
Dvinsk. 

Oct. 10— France declares war on Bulgaria: 
troops of Entente aUles leave Salonlkl to 

help Serbia. 
Oct. 10 — Russia and Italy declare war on 
Bulgaria; Bulgarians captured Vranya, 
qulttlnir the railway between NIsh and 

Snionikl, while Austrians capture Ohm- 
novatz and Cermans press south from the 
Danube. 

Oct. 21 — Bulgarians are pushing into Ser* 
Ua fram ssveral directions. 

Oct. 22 — Russians make gains north of Tar- 
nopol; Russians check Germans near 

Hisa and gain rioiuhI H>>i:th of Dvinsk. 

Oct. 24 — Serbians are attaeklnp along the 
NIsh-Sofia line: Germari.<« force crossing 
of the Drlna at Vlshegrad : French troops 
form junction with Serbians. 

Oct. 2.'» — Bulgarians take t'fkub 

Oct. 2tt — French repulse HulKaiian.s on a 
five-mile front in Serbia. 

Oct. 27 — Oermans continue their attacks in 
the Itigm and Dvinsk regions. 

Oct. 28— German army which crtwsed the 
Danube at Orsova effects Junction with 
l^ulKarian army which Invaded Serbia 
near Prahovo : east Danube ports are lost 
to Serbia: Serbia is cut off from all sup- 
plies by way of Rumania: Montenegrins 
attack Austrians south of Vlshegrad 

(Bosnia) and .it Cnm. 
Oct. 2J>— GermatiH pii.sli on in North .'Serbia; 

BulKarlans take Zaier.ir and I'lrot. 
Oct. 81 — Germans take Milanovac; Austrians 



take Mount Gora: Montenegrins are re- 
sisting Austrians desperately along the 
Drlna: Bulgarians occupy part of Velcs. 
with heavy leases: Russians begin n new 
offensive In Oallcia and heavily bombard 
Austrian positions on the Strlpa RIver. 

Nov. 2— Germans take Kragusrevae, the 
arsenal town of Serlila: Bulgarians are 
bombarding the Nish fnrt.vi: Germans be- 
gin a new drive at Hipa ; Itussians are on 
offen.>)ive In Dvinsk leplon. 

Nov. 3 — A French army has landed at Ka- 
vala, Greece; Russians take strong of- 
fensive In Oaltela. on the Styr, and before 
Dvinsk. 

Nov. 4 — Main Serbian army is fallini; b.ick 
In good order, destroying buildings and 
supplies. 

Nov. 5 — Bulgarians reach the outsklrto of 

Nish: Germans are closing In on Kral- 

Jcvo. 

Nov. 0 — Serbians defeat Bulgarians In the 
Babttna Passes; Freadi defeat Bulgari- 
ans jiear Valandovo. 

Nov. 7 — Bulgarians take Nish. but get little 

b<)o(>-: main Bulgarian and German 
nrmle.s effect a Junction at Krivlvlr. 
northwest of Nish ; Kntcnte allies are 
rushing up troops: Entente allies defeat 
Bulgarians In the south: Oermans take 
Kraljevb: French are pushing north In 
Serbia, repulsing Bulgarian attacks; 
Montenegrins defeat Austrlaits In two 
engagements. 

Nov. 8— Russians attack Austro-German 
lines at many polnta north and south; 
Austro-Germans In Serbia take Kruseval. 

Nov. 0 — I.arge British forces are landing at 
.s.iloniki : French In Serbia aro nearing 
Veles. 

Nov. 12 — Germans fall back on the Riga 
front: French la Serbia advance on tba 
west side of the Vardar River. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

Oct. 13 — Furious German bombardment 
forces French back near Souchex; Oer- 
mans gain ground In the Vosges. 

Oct. 14— A British drive near Loos resutta 

In capture of German trenches and most 
of the Tlohenzollern Ueiloiibl. 
Oct. IG — French recapture the summit of 
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Hartmannsweilerkopf in the Vossea; 
French make ^ains near Arras. 
Oct. 1ft — French repulM a Oerman offensive 
n«ar Rhelm«. 

Oct. S22 — Mussed flic iif allied nitlllory cliorks 

threatened ait.nks in r.flKiin»» and tli« 

Souches region. 
Oct. 24— Oermana fail in the eighth attack 

in five davB neur Souches. 
Oct. 37 — French blow Up German trenches 

north of Arras. 
Oct. '-'^ S. verc artillery fighting In BelRium, 

and in the Chnmpafcne and Arras resrions. 
Oct. 31 — Oermans take the Butte de Tahure 

from thp French In Champagne, but are 

repulsed in othor Champagne attncUs. 
Nov. 2 — Futii.'i'; liu-litintr for tin- lliute do 

Tahure. which ia siill in German hands. 
Kov. A— Heavy artillery engagements at 

many point.s. 

TTALI.\N CAMPAIGN. 

Oct. 14~Italians inaki- (runs In Tyrol. 

Oct. IT— Italians tnkr l'i«:^astna. un ad- 
vanced point of the Hiva foriifieations. 

Oct. 22 — ^After a fifty-hour artillery bom- 
bardment, the Italians launch a drive In 
the coastal refjion and take .\ii.«(rian po- 
sitions. 

Oct. 23 — lullans, on the offensive, gain 
ground at several points, particularly In 
the Carso region; Attstrlans have heavy 
losse.«« In Tyrol. 

Oct. '2i — Italian'^ continue a general offen- 
sive and make Kain.i. 

Oct. 2ft— Severe fighting along the Tsonso. 
where a battle has been In progress for 
four days. 

Oct. 28 — ^Italians are making gains on the 
Isonio. 

Oct. 29 — Austrlnns repiil.te Reneral Ttalinn 
attacks at the Gorisia bridgehead and 
elsewhere. 

Nov. '.'—Italians snrround Port Hansel, cen- 
tre of Austrian system of fortlfiontlons 
around MatlKirulutto. 

Nov. S — Italians continue a general offen- 
sive, which Austrlans declare Is meeting 
with no succ. ss. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGN. 

Oct. 13 — Official nritl.«ih figure? show that 
the British had io.si iMl.Rno men up to Oct. 
0 at the Dardanelles. 

Oct. 19— Major Gen. Monro is appointed Brit- 

i.^h <'ominan*lor at th<> Dardanelles to SUC- 
cee 1 ."^Ir Ian IIatniUo!i. 

Oct. 20 — rtoth .sides are iislnp mine opera- 
tions on the QalltpoU Peninsula. 

Oct. ao— Allied artillery dnmages Turkish 
trench's on tiic riiiiiiiMii I'cninsula. 

N.WAL RECORD. 

Oct. 13 — Get man Hleainer is nunW in the 
Baltic by a British submarine. 

Oct. IS — British submarines have sunk a 
German destroyer and a German torpedo 

boat in two eiifjau'ements near the en- 
trance to the Baltic. 



Ort. 10— Entente allies declare a blockade 
of the Bulgarian coast In the Aegean Sea ; 
British submarines have recently sunk 
five German transports in the Baltic. 

Oct. m r^irish .«uliin.'i rines sink six Ger- 
man St I- 1 tii.'is in the Haltic. 

Oct. I'l y.iuairon of Entente allies bom- 
barUs the Bulgarian port of Dedeaghatch 
on the Aegean, killing l.ono soldiers and 

dii;ntr nnich prop<-ity damair-'. 

Oct. L'l' lirltish submarines sink four Ger- 
man shl|is in the Baltic. 

Oct. 2.t — British submarines have sunk 
twenty German ships, with an aggregate 
tonnai;e of 38.000, In the last ten days In 
the Baliic. 

Oct. 2fl — Russian ."quadron shells Varna. 

Oct. 3t — Allied squadron shells Bulgarian 
ports on the Aegean. 

Nov. 2— German steamer Is stmfc In the 
Baltic by a British submarine. 

Nov. 7— Submatlne flyint: the Austrian flac 
sinks the it.Tlian litxr .\ncona In the 
Mediterianean : lit) i < i s in.<9 are loet and 
It Is stated that Americana are amonc 
them. 

Nov. R — I^'nlted States note to O'eat T^rltaln. 
protesting UKainst the blockade, dated 
Oct. 21. is made public: German Subma- 
rines have recently sunk four British 
merchant ships. 

Nov. 10 — One French and three British ships 
have been sunk In the Mediterranean by 
German submarines. 

AERIAL RECORD. 

Oct. 1.1 — Zeppelins make a night raid on 
London, their l>ombs killing and wound- 

irp inanv persona, thi- death list being 
put at .".."i and the wounded list at 114. 
Oct. Vi — French aeroplanes bombard One Of 
the railroad stations of Mets. 

BELGIUM. 

Oct. 13 — Tt 1."! learned that Mls.<« F.dlth Cavell. 
an Kn>:ll>^hwotnan. lately the head of a 
training school for nurses in Brussels, 
was shot yesterday by the Germans on 
the charge of harboring fugitive Britlafe 
and French soldiers and Belglaits of 
military auc and assisting them tO es- 
cape from Belgium. 

FRANCE, 

Oct 13 — Th«ophlle DelcassC. Foreign Minis- 
ter, resigns. Premier Vivianl assuming 

the portfolio. 
Oct. 2S — ^I'remler Vivlani's Cabinet reslpns, 
M. Briand being called upon to form a 
Cabinet. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Oct. 10 — Sir Kdward Car.son. Attorney Gen- 
eral, icslgns fi'jm the Cuttinci. 

Oct. 29— The total British casualties to Oct. 
9 were 493.2i»4. according to official Brit- 
ish figures. 

Nov. <' — Kitchener ham gone to the Baatem 

theatre of war. 
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T. VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG 

A Keceni Portrait of the German Imperial Chancellor, Whose Addrest 
ic the Reichstag on December 9 Concerned Terms of Peace 
(PKoto from Futurr PXoto Service.) 




PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
DHivcrinj His Address at the Opening of the American Congr 
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A MONTHLY MAOAZINB 

THE EUROPEAN WAR 

JANUARY, 1916 



WORLD AFFAIRS 

Sib Douolab HAio'b pbomotion 

Announcements on Dec. 15 that Sir 
Douglas Haig, who in November, 1911, 
waB raised from the rank of Lieatmant 
General to that of General for distin- 
guished service, should be Commander in 
.Chief of the British forces in France and 
Belgium, and Hiat Sir Jolui Praieh, ^rbo 
had asked to be relieved from headship 
of the expeditionary forces on the Conti- 
nent, had been created Viscount and 
Craimander in Chief of tlie armies in 
the United Kingdom, followed hard upon 
the appointment of General Joffre as 
Commander in Chief of the French 
Army. Premier Asquith stated in the 
Hou.s'c of Commons that the elevation of 
General Joffre had no bearing on the 
substitution of Sir Douglas for Field 
Marshal French. Tlie new British Com- 
mander in Chief has won golden opinion;^. 
In the retreat from Mons, in the battle 
of the Mame, at Ypres, and at Nenve 
Chapelle he has been repeatedly .singled 
out for prai.se in the reports of F'ield 
Marshal Frenclt. The " skillful manner 
in which Sir Douglas Haigr extracted his 
corps from an exeptionally difficult posi- 
tion in the darkness of night" saved 
General French's " contemptible little 
army " from annihilation in the German 
drive past Mor.s; Sir Douglas was " skill- 
ful, bold, and decisive " in his operations 
that enabled his Field Marshal to main- 
tain hia position for mora than three 
weeks on the north bank of the Aisnc; 
he commanded the First Army Corps 
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during the severest fighting of the war 
at Ypres, and his work, together with 
that of his divisional and brigade com- 
manders, furnished " some of the most 
brilliant chapters which will be found 
in the military history of our time"; 
while in commanding the main attack 
that won for the British the costly vic- 
tory of Neuve Chappelle his " able and 
skillful dispositions " " contributed large- 
ly to the defeat of the enemy and to tiie 
capture of his positions." General Haig 
began his military career with the Sev- 
enth iiussars in 1885, and served in the 
Sudan, l)ecoming a Brevet Major for his 
gallantry at Khartum. As Major Haig 
he was Chief of Staff to Colonel French 
in a brilliant series of minor operations 
around C(desl>erg, in South Africa, which 
prepared the way for Lord Rohert.s's 
advance; when that advance began he 
was closely associated witii Croneral 
French in the work of the cavalry divi- 
sion. At the War Office he was Director 
of Military Training, and in India he 
was Chief of Staff to General Kitch- 
ener's successor. During the two years 
before the great war he commanded the 
divisions concentrated at Aldershot, 
known as Lord Haldane's "striking 
force." 

* « « 

Oe.nerai. Fkkncii's Recokd 

From the middle of August, 1914, un- 
til his retirement. Field Marshal Sir 

.John French had been in command of the 
British forces on the Franco-Belgian 
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frontier, occupying a line that had ex- 
panded from thirty-two miles, when the 
trench warfare began a year ago, to 
nearly seventy miles as It is at present, 
and troops that have j^own in numbers 
from the first two army corps of the 
original expeditionary force of fewer 
than 60,000 men to the present six armies 
of over 1,000,000, lie foiipht a rear- 
guard action at Mons from Aug. 21 to 
Aug. 28, 1914, did what was regarded as 
brilliant work at the battle of the Marne 
from Sept. 28 to Sept. iiO, and in March 
and September of the present year suc- 
oeded after tremendous assaolts by ar- 
tillery in pushing back the German lines 
at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, respectively. 
These have been the principal achieve- 
ments of the British forces on the Con- 
tinent The retreat from Mons, in which 
he resisted, in the teeth of all logical cal- 
. culations, having his army destroyed by 
the enormous forces flung at him by 
von Kluck, and the manner in which he 
helped General Joffre to counter the ugly 
thrust at Paris, no less than his pursuit 
of the Germans from the Marne and his 
skillful withdrawal from the line of the 
Aisne and Ilazebrouck to the line of Lys, 
a movement which throughout probably 
discouraged the Germans from attempt- 
in?,' to reach Crilais-, fired the British 
imagination and won praise from the 
French and British press. Fighting mostly 
a^^ainst forces from four to six times the 
strength he could command himself. Sir 
John French had never allowed himself 
to be cornered. But Sir John had no 
experience in manoeuvrinpr larp'e bodies 
of men and knew nothing about the 
trench warfare which was to ensue. The 
battles of Reitfontein and Spiren Kop in 
the Boer War had not fitted him for the 
first, nor had the operations around 
Colesberg in the same war game given 
him more than a hint of the second. His 
work in commnru] of the advance fruard to 
relieve Kimberley had taught him what to 
do at Mons and the Marne; no more. 
Sir Douglas Haig succeeds him because 
of his greater skill in the later forms of 
warfare. It is to be remarked that 
summary removals of Generals in the 
British Army have been few as com- 
pared with the wholesale work of this 



nature in reforming the staffs of the 
German, French, and Kussian armies 
during the first sixteen mtmths of war. 
0 e • 
Henbt Fmto's Aax or Pbacs 

DeclarinpT that if any of the people on 
the Ark had been making money out of 
the flood, they would doubtless have ridi- 
culed Noah for sending forth the dove, 
William J. Bryan, late Secretary of State 
in Mr. Wilson's Cabinet, sanctioned the 
departure on Dee. 4 of Henry Ford, mill- 
ionaire mannfactnrer, and a company of 
eighty-three peace missionaries, besides 
fifty-four newspaper correspondents, 
voyaging to war-deluged Europe in 
search of a rainbow. The Oskar II. ar- 
rived at Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, on 
Dec. 15. The trip across had been 
stormy. The mountainous waves seemed 
but a reflex of the commotion roused 
aboard by the wireless message sent by 
Mr. Ford to Congress disapproving the 
Presidoit's program of preparedness. He 
will stop first at Christian ia, where some ' 
of the disgruntled members of the party 
threaten to leave it; thence proceeding to 
The Hague, where Mr. Bryan baa ex- 
pressed the hope of joining him. When 
he left New York Mr. Ford remarked 
that there fs "a certain gang of death 
peddlers that would like to see us go to 
smash " — a reference fo makers of muni- 
tions and others who profit by the war. 
While he dropped his slogan <tf " Out of 
the trenches by Christmas," the modern 
Noah has high hopes of the unofficial 
Peace Congress which he will herd to- 
gether at The Hague. At least, he says, 
it "win do no harm.** 

• * • 

I)K. KaBI< r.l KNZ'fl CoNVICTIrt.V 

Sentences of eighteen months in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, imposed 

on Dec. 4 by Judge Harland B. Howe in 
the Federal District Court of New York 
on Dr. Karl Buenz, Director of the Ham- 
burg-American Line; Superintending En- 
gineer George Koetter, and Purchasing 
Agent Adolph Achmeister, formed the re- 
sponse of this Government to the plea 
that the defendants were only sealously 
obeying the commands of the Kaiser 
when they filed false manifests of ships 
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sent out to supply German cruisers. It 
was the defrauding of the American Gov- 
ernment with false manifests, not the 
brini^R d[ aid and comfort to Great 
Britain's enemy on the sea, that con- 
stituted their guilt. Dr. Buenz, who is 
72, served for several years in tfia Garw 
nan Foreign Office, was for four or five 
years German Minister to Haiti, was an 
attache in the German Consulate General 
in New Toric, served as CSennan Consul in 
Chicago and Consul General in New 
York, and in 1908 was German Minister 
to Mexico. He also served as German 
CknnniMioiier before The Hague Tribunal 
in ihe Venesiida dispute. 

* * * 

FBjLNZ von IIjOTS 

A prisoner in fhe Tower of London, 
Franc von Rintelen was on Dec. 12 for* 
mally " disavowed " by Ambassador von 
Bernstorff for the German Government. 
Charged with inirchasing "munitioii 
strilces ** in the United States, with hav- 
ing befriended Ilucrta and Diaz, pro- 
viding the former Mexican leader with 
10,000 modem rifles and ammnnition to 
force intervention by this country, with 
the consequent commandeering of muni- 
tions now supplied to the Allies and with 
having over $80,000,000 to his credit in 
the United States to carry out the pur- 
poses of the German Government, von 
Rintelen has been traced under the aliases 
of Fred Hanse, IfiUm', Mndler, and Ed- 
ward V. Gasche. He arrived here when 
Uuerta, late Mexican dictator, came to 
the United States. It is reported trom 
London tliat extended reports to the Ger- 
man Government concerning his activ- 
ities in the United States are in the 

hands of the British. 

• « • 

HaKON Vnv ZwiF.DINEK's IvniRCRKTION 

The facsimile of a letter bearing his 
signature, shown on Dec. 11 to Baron 
Erich von Zwiedinek, Charge d'Affaires 
of Austria-Hungary at Washin>!:ton, bore 
the suggestion addressed to the Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate General in New 
York that " passports of neutral coun- 
tries " might be procured " at compara- 
tively slight expense " to assure the re- 
turn of Austrian reservists to tiieir own 
country. Baron von Zwiedinek admitted 



the genuineness of the signature. His 
plea in extenuation was that he was not 
personally responsible for the letter, as 
he signed it as a matter of routine, not 
knowing its contents. The President and 
the Secretary of State were then con- 
futed witii tin necessity of determining 
whether Baron von Zwiedinck's dis- 
claimer of responsibility for proposing a 
violation of American law should justify 
the granting of immuni^ from dismissaL 
The letter was signed while Dr. Constan- 
tin Dumba, since recalled, was Austrian 
Ambassador at Washington. 

• e • 
Bot-Bd and von Paprn 

The American request, published Dec. 
3, for the recall to Germany of Captain 
Karl Boy-Ed, German Naval Attach^, 
and of his military colleague. Captain 
Franz von Pa pen, was sent because their 
presence in this country had become " ob- 
jectionable." Emperor William person- 
ally appointed them ; he assented to their 
recall, and on Dec 15 it was announced 
that safe conducts had been granted by 
the Entente Allies for their passages to 
Berlin. The American Government de- 
nied the request of the German authori- 
ties for a statement of reasons why the 
two attach6i were considered undesirable. 
It is known that James F. J. Archibald 
secretly carried papers for von Papen; 
Boy-Ed's connection with the conspiracy 
ease to defraud the Government in mak- 
ing false manifests of vessels sent by Dr. 
Karl Buenz to supply German war- 
ships was strongly suspected; Boy-Ed*8 
private secretary stated to President 
Wilson that his chief j^ot a COpy of a con- 
fidential report intended for the President 
and his naval advisers. Complicity in 
munitions plots was hinted. An " ac- 
cumulation of incidents " placin^r the two 
officials under suspicion was spoken of to 
the German Ambassador. But no charges 
were preferred. That wai not necessary 
in order to be rid of them. 

• • e 

Da. Hblpfbbich and belsbaisab'b Palacb 
The Germans "stand like rocks in the 
soil of the home country," while on the 
columns of the British Empire " are writ* 
ten hi glowing letters the same words 
that were written on the wall of Bd- 
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dwzzar's palace." Thus Dr. Karl Helffe- 
rfeh, Secretary of the German Imperial 
Treasnry, speaking in the RaiebBtafr on 
Dec. 15 in behalf of the bill to provide 
$2,500,000,000 as a supplemental war 
credit. That makes the German war debt 
$10,000,000,000— « larg« price to pay for 
sixteen month.s of war. If the modem 
Belshazzar's palace is in England it is 
still guarded by the sea and the Brittah 
Navy. A semi-official statement coming 
from Washin^'ton on Dec. 15 said that 
at the end of the war the Allies would 
donand an immense indemnity of the 
central powers, and **one of the main 
points in the Allies' peace terms is that 
on no account will the German mer- 
cantile marine flag be pctnitted to be 
seen on the high seas until fvH indenuir 
fication has been paid." 

* * * 

nRiTLSH DkkkjVT in Mesopotauia 

The victorious advance of General 
TWnshend's forces up the valley of the 
Tigris to Bagdad received a check at the 
battle of Ctesiphon, with casualties 
•moontingr to 6,800, forcing retreat 
to Kut-el-Amara, eighty miles to the 
southeast. This was such a severe de- 
feat to the colonial army from India that 
the Frankfmrter Zeitnng said en Dee. 8 
tliat "the Turkish victories in Mesopo- 
tamia had a speedy influence upon the 
attitude of the entire Persian Gulf dis- 
trict." The official TnrloBh coramanica- 
tinn of Doc. 2, tclHnfr of the battle, was 
withheld from the public for two days by 
the British censor. On Dee. 8 J. Austen 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
India, announced that reinforcements 
ordered to Mesopotamia before the ad- 
▼anee to Ctesiphon began were already 
arriving at the front. Apparently Gen- 
eral Townshcnd ordered the disastrous 
advance without waiting for these rein- 
forcementSy already near at hand, to 
come iifk 

* * * 

Suez Thr>:atened? 
Reports from official quarters in Rome 
published on Dec. 17 were to the effect 
that allied Turkish and German forces 
were combining for a drive on the Suez 
Canal. An adrance of Hm Turks on 
Aden, Souflicni Arabia, near tlie en- 



trance to the Red Sea. through which the 
Suez Canal passes, was announced in a 
Turkish official statement forwarded by 
the Central News on Dec. 9. The ad- 
vices from Rome speak of the rapid 
double tracking of the railway Line from 
Constantinople to Damascus in an est* 
tension to the Egyptian frontier. The 
cut presented herewith shows the line 




of this railway, with dotted lines for al- 
ternative courses across the desert. The 
taking of Suez, which has been strongly 
fortified, would V)0 a direct blow at the 
British world empire. 

e e e 
No PaosPECTs or Bai.T ndcn 
"At present the enemy won't make 
peace. They are not yet weakened 
enough. We must therefore keep ham- 
mering on," Field Marshal von Hinden- 
bnrg said in his interview printed by the 
Neue Freie Prespe on Dec. P. Chancellor 
von Bcthmann UoUweg said much the 
same thing in his speech beforc tlio 

Reichstag, Wllich appears elsewhere in 
this number, although he shifted the re- 
sponsibility for the war's continuation in 
fheae words: 

If onr enemies make peaoe propesalB 
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compatible with CfriDiiny'H disnlty and 
safety, then we shall itlwaya be ready to 
discuss them. Fully conscious of our lin- 
■baken military aucceases, we decline re* 
■ponslbtlltjr for oontlnnation of tbe misery 

which now fills Europe and the wholo 
world. Xo otio c.iii s,iy that we continue 
the war be auHo we iltsire to conQittMr 
this or that country as a KVi""antee. 

Thus Count Tisza told the Hungarian 
Parliammt that " whm peace wOl come 

depends exclusively upon our enemies." 
Prime Minister Asquith and Premier 
Briand have both discouraged the idea of 
^ peaee on Germsny'B terms, ^ile Baron 
Sonnino has signified Italy's participation 
in the joint agreement of the powers not 
to treat for peace separately. 

• • e 
Pops Bbnbdiot's AuocimoM 

Notwithstanding the rahi aeenmQlating 
durinpT the last sixteen months, notwith- 
standing that the desire for peace grows 
daily in many hearts and that numberless 
families in their sorrow long for it, not- 
withstanding that the Pope has tried 
every means that might hasten peace and 
allay discord, nevertheless the " fatal war 
Stin grows in fury by land and ?ca and 
tlireatens unfortunate Armenia with ex- 
treme rain.*' These words of Pope Bene- 
dict's allocution to the Cardinals at Rome 
on Dec. 6 betray his reluctant recognition 
of a long-drawn-out struggle. Yet he re- 
peats with raiewed f ervwr hia adfnratfam 
to calmer counsels: 

Prepare for that peace which the wholo 
of humanity ardently wlRhia for, tb;-,t if», 
a pcaco that is just nml lasting;— not ad- 
vantageous to one alone of the belligerent 
partlee. 

The way which can surely lead to this 
hapi>y result Is that which has already 
been tried and found .'»atlsfactory In simi- 
lar circumstances, and of w'llch wo made 
mention in our last letter. That ia, an ex- 
change of ideas, be it direct or indirect, 
bsMd upon good-will and calm delihera- 
tion and set forth with cloarr.os.«, duly 
recopni/.inj,' the aspirations of all, ilinii- 
natini^ the unjust ami l::'i[n ss.l ilo and tak- 
ing into account with equal measure what 
is ittst and possible. 

0 • • 

HtNOKY TlFRTIV AND VlFNNA 

While boasting of abundant corn for 
bread and potatoes, the President of the 
Reichstag in his opening speech on Nov. 
80 said that in other things "there may 



be some scarcity, as cannot be disputed." 
He trusted that the hardships caused to 
the majority of the poorer population 
** will be surmounted by the organiza- 
tion of the provision market." Indica- 
tions of hunger in Vienna are shown by 
the report in the Neues Wiener Tag^• 
blatt of the Committee for the Feeding 
of Poor Children. In the first half of 
1914 the committee served on an average 
1,500 meals a day; in Oetoher, 1916, 
480,000 meals were distributed, and in 
November over half a million, making 
a new average of 17,000 meals a day. 
Socialist speakers in the Reichstag ap- 
pealed, on Dec. 2, for the virtual elimina- 
tion of middlemen in Berlin, complaining 
of a butter famine and demanding that 
the Government extend the bread-card 
system to every form of foodstuffs, 

• « • 

The President's Message 

That the President shall report at each 
session of the Congress upon the state 
of the nation is provided by the Fathers 
in the Constitution. It has been remarked 
that in his address opening the present 
session no message since President Mon- 
roe's famous proclamation of his doctrine 
for the guardianship of the Americas 
has been so exclusively devoted to the 
greater problems of the nation, and espe- 
cially that of assurinf; its growth with 
peace, with safety, and with honor. We 
publish elsewhere in this number the 
chief portions of the President's address, 
to^ethor with ex-President Boosevelfs 
animadversions thereon. 

• • • 

The Natto2«*s Expenses 

The American people must make up 

their minds to a greatly increasfd cost 
of their National Government. The two 
great items of prospective increase, of 
course, are in the military and naval ea> 
tablishments. The naval appropriation 
for the present fi.«cal year is $146,619,- 
000, while the proposed appropriation for 
the next fiscal year is 1211,618,000. The 
army appropriation leaps from the pres- 
ent allowance of $103,000,000 to $152^ 
354,000. The total recommended increase 
in the cause of military preparedness is 
$114,814,632. Other inereasea, notably 
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that for the maintenance of the Panama 
Canal and the cure of the destructive 
" slides " fhat bloek its passagie, wiU com- 
bine to make the budget increase $195,- 
000,000 above the $1,090,000,000 voted 
last year for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 

• * * 

Ttik Nkw CoXTINENTAl.a 

In his annual report Secretary of War 
Garrison asks for 600,000 men, rebukes 

bis critics, and pins his faith in the plan 
of a Continental Army. The need of 
compulsion is clearly expressed in this 
stttenee: ** If tiie nation reqnires enrtain 
service and offrr^? the most favorable 
opportunity for the citizens to furnish 
such service, and, notwithstanding that 
it cannot seenre sodi service, it most 
then report to some method of eompcllin|f 
the service." He has sanguine hopes, 
however, that a Continental Army can be 
upbuilt, its members drawn from private 
life, put through intensive training for 
short periods, and be made subject to 
fhe country's call to dntif in fjoio of 
national peril. There shotald be 400,000 
Continentals. 

It is proposed to supplement the army 
that to constantly under arms by a force 
of 400,000 men raised )n increments of 
VB.OnO a yt ir. obligated to dovotc a 
Bpc' lficJ time to tralnliif,' for a period of 
thrc« years, and then to bo on furlouRh 
for a period of three yMra without obii- 
cation excepting to return to the colors 
la the event of war or the Imminence 

thereof. For the purpo.so of ctiiivonienco 
this force has betn dtaiKnatcU the Con- 
tinental Army. It in proposed to recruit 
It territorially accordins to population; 
to have It subjected to short periods of 
intensive trnlninfr: and In adiliflon to what 
officers may be developed from lis own 
operations, to obtain offit< rs for It from 
tboee wlio have served in the National 
Guard, those who have served In the 
TJnltcd States Army and are no lonfrer 
upon Its a< tive Hat, and those who, by 
training acquired in oolli-Lrcs atid m ^iooIs 
or in other ways, have become equipped 
with sufficient military Information and 
experlenoe to make them available, and in 
the way* above more particularly de- 
scribed. 

« * « 

Dreadnoughts Still Best 
No more striking proof of the faihire 
of Admiral von Tirpitz to convince the 
world that the submarine bad supplanted 



the dreadnought than the communication 
which Secretary of the Navy Daniels, ad- 
vised liy bis experts, sent to fbe House 
of Representatives on Dec. 14. Replying 
to the request of Congress, embodied in 
fbe last Naval Appropriation bill, that 
he furnish suggestions as to tg^ of 
vessel best suited for war on tiie sea, be 
says: 

My reply, therefore, to the question as 

to the single tyi>e of warship best suited 
for war on the sea is that sucli a vessel 
must possf s.s in the maximum degree 
each and all of the four prime requisitlea 
mentioned In the Naval Appropriation act 
In connection with our battleships, whirh 
arc required to be vessels " carryinB as 
lieavy armor and as powerful armament 
as any vessel of their class, to have the 
highest practicable speed, and g r ea test 
desirable radius of action." To make a 
vessel possessing each requisite In a 
maximum degree a practical possibility 
unlimited cost and size must be assumed, 
while for practical purposes the size of 
United SUtes war vessels Is limited by the 
dimensions of the Panama Canal locks. 
Of presi'tit and practical types of vessels 
the S'>-i-.-i1|(h1 dreadnought most nearly 
appr<iiili.s the Ideal aimed at In the 
clause of the last Naval Appropriation act. 

* * * 

The LFACifF. TO Knforcf. Pfjvce 

While modestly disclaiming leadership 
in the International League to Enforce 
Peace, althouierh he is head of the Ameri- 
can branch of the leag^ue, ex-President 
Taft said in a speech before the Con- 
gregational Club in New York on Dee. 
13 that, at least, he wa?5 the " only ex- 
President who could have headed that 
league." He does not believe that war 
can l>e abolished so long as men are men* 
and nations worse than men. But when 
the war ends he believes faithfully that 
some " better mefbod of settling intema- 
tional disputes wiU be brou^^ht about.** 
The arbitrations of the Alabama case and 
of the Newfoundland fisheries claims 
with Great Britain have already "made 
a habit of arbitration with the American 
people as to their differences with Eng- 
land.'* It is a fact, wliich E<ngland's foes 
have remarked upon with emphasis, that 
the body of the American people has no 
thought of war now when differences 
arise with Great Britain. But Great 
Britain has not attacked the lives of 
American dtisena. The League to En- 
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force Peace will bring its forces to bear 
toward prevcntinp: such a contingency in 
the case of any foreign nation. Prevent 
the oeeMion of war, and war is preventedp 
paaca anfovoad. 

• • • 

Mr Vandebi.ip ns Waii Puokits 
That the first thing for this prosperous 
country to do is to make itmlf independ- 
antforwar profits was the common-sense 
message of Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, in hia 
address on Dee. 1 to the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers in New York. The vast foreign 
trade balance in favor of this country 
has given it an easy financial situation; 
a crop worth more than $5,500,000,000— 
of unexampled value — has added its 
stimulus. The industries of the country 
are so nearly balanced as to be mntoally 
supportinp'. When the country bofrins to 
build according to its needs it will become 
almost independent of foreign markets, 
and qvite independent of the markets 
that are war-created. This message from 
the man who has lately headed a great 
corporation for the development of nor- 
mal foreign trade with the United States 
is inspiriting. The chief danger to its 
commerce, he says, is the undue political 
insistenee of emnpetition at the expense 
of economical efficiency. 

• * • 

iNKI.rEN'CE OF ITALV'.S FLF.ET 

The part taken in the war by Italy ha.s 
been largely neutialized on land by the 
fact that she found her enemy intrenched 
along a magnificent military boundary, 
with full knowledge of the lessons of de- 
fense which the war had already taught. 
On the sea things were different. Italy 
has a great battle fleet. Archibald Tlurd 
points out in The Daily Telegraph of 
London that the Mediterranean, the life- 
line of the British Empire, the highway 
whicli links the British Wc-t to the Brit- 
ish East,, was not only imnunliately safe- 
guarded from all danger by Italy's en- 
trance into the war, but enabled the 
British fleet to make an overwhelming 
demonstration in northern waters in con- 
junction with the navy of Franca. If 
Germany had not voitured to engage 



her warships with the British Grand 
Fleet during the first months of the con- 
flict, by so much the more was the pos- 
sibility of hm challenging her formiiteble 

rival on the sea removed by the interven- 
tion of the Italian fleet. 

* « * 

RE-SKUVF: STlU-.N(iTH ol Ut SSIA 

Accepting the estimate of a recent Ger- 
man writer that the total permanent Rus- 
sian loss of men during fifteen months of 

war, including prisoners, would be 4,000,- 
000 men. Colonel A. M. Murray in The 
Daily News of London finds a bidance of 

18,000,000 men of fighting age who are 
either enrolled or available for enrollment 
when called up by the Russian military 
authorities. That is after deducting 
6,000,000 as unfit for military service. 
In Russia liability to military service ex- 
tends from the beginning of the twenty- 
first year to the end of the forty-tliird, 
and, on an averafre, l.noO.OOO men reach 
the age of 21 every year, after allowing 
for wastege in deaths and Mnigration. 
Russia has now either in the field or in 
reserve at her military depots from 
7,500,000 to 8,000,000 men who have been 
fully trained. Major Moraht, the mili- 
tjiry critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, late- 
ly remarked that the Russians " are 
drawing lessons from the experience that 
they have acquired during the war." Of 
General IvanolT in the Campaign on the 

River Styr, he says: 

Ho hii» Kxi tui;ether artillery atid pon- 
toons, and has known how to throw a 
acreen of fire before bis military projects, 
Jtist as Wfl did on the Dtinajec. lie has 
known how to realize thut " tanibourliu- 
fire " (continuous hall of shells on one part 
of the eiWRijr front) which the French are 
using on their front: ho has known how 
to use "barrier fire"; and he his- heen 

rarcrill. .tf-cr .s',U:ht c! . < ks, to fall li.nck 
at once upon a war of pn.sitionii. Wo 
recoSTiixe, 88 we have always done, the 
vieoroua activity of the Russian command 
and the courage of our enemies. 

• • • 

Was LasaoNS voa Chilobkn 

Urging the German method of in- 
culcating the lessons of the great war 
in the minds of children. Lord Sydenham 
dedared in the House of Lords on Nov. 
28 that it would not be difficult to 
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draw up a war curriculum for the 
elcoMntary aehoola without eneouraginir 

German militarism in Great Britain. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury jrave a 
practical account, drawn from his ob- 
aervatimi of what tiie clemeiitary aehoola 
■were actually doinK'. In a typical 
school to which he paid a surprise visit 
he found that most of the men teachers 
had gona to tho front, tiiat tha othara 
were alx)ut to join the army, and that 
the boys were being taught to draw 



maps of the theatres of war and to 
appreciate tha motives behind not only 
this war but the wars of the past. Lord 
Meath, the pioneer of the systematic 
teaching of patriotism in Great Britain, 
declared that he had raoeived more an> 
courajTcmi'nt from the schools themadvaa 
than from the Government. Lord Sel- 
borne, replying for the Board of £da- 
cation, reported that the canw of tha 

war w ere being universally tt^lafaiad ta 
the school children. 



Interpretations of World Events 



Yuan, Ejnperor of China 

rpHE beginning of the new year will 
witness, for Hia second time witiiin a 

few weeks, the conmation of an Oriental 
Emperor; the two monachs, supreme lords 
of the Celestial Kingdom and the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, dividing between them 
one-third of the human race. The reason 
given by President Yuan Shih-kai for 
the date fixed for his coming coronation 
was naive and humorous to the last de- 
gree—he declared that he had promised 
eertain of the great powers that no 
change should be made in tha form of 
the Chinese Government during tiia year 
Iflf)— therefore he fixed on the opening 
days of the new year as the time when 
he would ascend tha throne. But that is 
far from being the only element of com- 
edy in the exaltation of the Great Yuan; 
comedy has been present in abundance, 
from tiia start. 

For example, the Council, which 
" thrice presented him a kinjriy crown, 
which he did thrice refuse," had been 
pnnUnuHy appointed by none other than 
the Great Yuan himself. Adapting to 
his needs an expedient as old as history, 
that able* statesman, and perhaps still 
abler politician, simply nominated the 
Nomination Committee; nominated and 
instructed them. For there is, at least, 
not tha smallest alonant of surprise in 
tha present eventa in tha Middle King^ 
dom — so called, many a long century be- 
fore, with precisely the same thought. 



one of our American cities was called 
" tha hub of the tmivnrsa." The exalta- 
tion of Yuan Shih-kai has been inevitable 
for years; ever since, in fact, he survived 
the sudden and dramatic deaths of that 
fi«ry aid Arrant, tha Empress Dowagar 
S7e Tse An and her pathetic yount: cap- 
tive, the too radical Emperor Hwang-Su 
— the last effective personages of the old 
Manchu line. For years Yuan Shih-kai 
had been the ripfht-hand man of the ter- 
rific old Dowager — ^who was well called 
** tha only ' man ' in China her right- 
hand man, among othar tilings, in the 
browbeatinfj and duress exercised upon 
young ilwang-Su; and at the time of 
their sudden simultaneous dsath, Yuan'a 
enemies very openly hinted that, seeing 
his old protectress had only a few hours 
to live, and knowing full well that, 
should Hwang-Su regain real pawar, if 
only for a few hours, it would be hard 
times for Yuan Shih-kai; so, like a pru- 
dent man, he saw to it that they should 
both depart together to tha waston 
heaven. So said his enemies. 

At any rate they died, and with them 
passed the last ebbing tide of the once 
great and conquering Manehus, who, 
coming down upon Peking from tha 

northeast, from the region about Muk- 
den, had mastered China in the years 
when the earliest of our colonies wera 

stru^'^'linjr into being. Thoeafter Yuan 
showed himself to be the one effective 
man in China, the one man who could 
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hold thiiiKs together and exercise real 
authority. He lived through the protec- 
torate of a puppet Prince; he lived 
through a curiously pathetic parliamen- 
tary period; he lived through a Presi- 
dency without a Legislature, and now 
be has his reward. 

Nor is there anything in the history 
of China — in the three or four millen- 
ainms of that history -which make China 
by all odds the oldest of living nations* 
stretching back to the heyday of Eprypt 
and Babylon — ^to cast reproach on Yuan 
Shib-kai» because of his promotion. 
There is not, nor has there ever been, 
a sacrosanct stock in China, as there is, 
for example, in Japan; a royal family 
goingr hade to the traditional gods. In 
China there has ever been in force " the 
good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
should take who have the power; that 
they should keep who can." 

To take a few instances stretehinc 
over a couple of thousand years: 
enough, one would think, to establish a 
precedent. The Hun dynasty, beginning 
in the year B. C. 203, waa avowedly 
founded on " the rigrht to rebel." It was 
driven out, about 23 A. O., by a Prince 
of Han, by the simple, unanswerable ex- 
pedient of cuttinp: off the head of the in- 
cumbent. In the seventh century the 
T'ang dynasty came to power — through 
a potooning; The Sungr dynasty eom- 
pelled their predecessor to abdicate, and 
then fell deep into state socialism, which 
paved the way for foreign conquest. The 
Mongrols from the northon wastes over- 
ran China, and prave hor one mafrnificent 
monarch in Kublai Khan, whom Marco 
Polo visited and Coleridge sang. The 
Mongols were conquered by the Min<fs, 
and the Minps by the Manchus, in 1644, 
the last of the itfings hanging himself 
as ttie Ifanehus entered the city. So 
Yuan Shih-kai treads no unbeaten road. 
He is true to t>'pe. He has conformed 
to the tradition. He has earned a greet- 
ing! 

King G)nstantine and the Entente Powers 

IT has been stated, but not, perhaps, 
made sufficiently dear, that the 

presence of the armies of England and 
France on Greek soil is, in the strictest 



sense, in no wise a violation of the neu- 
trality of Greece — not solely because of 
the free consent of Veniados, while 
Prime Minister of Greece, but because of 
far older causes, wrapped up in the very 
existence of Greece as a modern nation. 
One should add Russia to England and 
Greece in this connection, for it was 
through the co-operation of all three of 
these powers that there came to be a 
Gredc Nation. 

Very early in the last century the 
then great and powerful Turkish Empire 
was manaeed by two inanrreetions, which 
were really the first qparka of a confla- 
gration destined to consume much of 
that empire — the insurrection among the 
Serbians in 1806 and the insurrection of 
the Greeks in 18l'1. In both these Rus- 
sia, which had fur centuries been war- 
ring against the Turks in what was at 
first a war for her own existence, played 
a prominent part, so that the interest of 
Russia in the rebuilding of Serbia goes 
Lack for more than a century. Then 
Great Britain and France ioined in the 
contest, bringing the Greek war of in- 
dependence to a close by the annihilation 
of the Moslem fleet at Navarino, at the 
southwest extremity of Southern Greece, 
that part of Greece which is called the 
Morea from its resemblance to a mul- 
berry leaf. 

1%i8 cmditng defeat of Um oppresMra 
of Greece was followed by the Treaty of 
Adrianople, on Sept. 14, 1829, by the 
terms 4^ which Greece was constitated 
an independent monarchy, through the 
instrumentalitj' of England, France, and 
Kussia. And by the Convention of Lon- 
don, signed on May 7, 1832. Greece was 
declared an independent kingdom unii/Br 
the profcrfion of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, the three great powers to 
which she owed the fact that, as a na- 
tion, she existed at alL These three 
powers included in their agreement a 
clause which, prompted probably by 
mutual jealousies, has led dhrectly to the 
present very difficult situation— for 
them. For they bound themselves that, 
when a King should be chosen for Greece, 
members of thdr own ruling housea 
should be excluded from choice. This, 
of course, played directly into the hands 
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of the German Princes, and Otto of 
Bavaria came to Athens aa King, and 
brought with htm precisely the pro-Ger- 
man stmoephere wliich Greece today 
owes not M» moch to her King aa to her 
Queen. 

Otto, howefver, was soon abolished* and 

in 18G2 the Greek people unanimously 
elected Prince Alfred of Enjriand King' 
and sought to set up a limited mon- 
archy like that of Enj^land. Bat that 
anpremely foolish self-dciiyinf; or<linancc 
intervened, and the hall-Danish, half- 
German Prince George of Schleswig- 
Hotstdn-Sonderburg^Glficksbmrg reigned 
in his stead. His election as Georpo I. 
of Greece was sanctioned by the Treaty 
of London July 13, 1863, and England 
made Greece a present of the Ionian 
Islands. But the older treaty remained, 
in virtue of which Greece became a king- 
dom tmder the protection of the three 
powers, two of whom arc now, onder 
the terms of that treaty, fighting on 
Grecian soil. 

Kaiser Wilhelm's Balkan Adventure 

rwe were asked what nation has been 
most grievously damaged by the tri- 
umphant progress of Mackensen's armies 
southward throuprh Serbia, wc should not 
put Scrliia herself a.s the chief .sufferer 
in national life and honor. While the 
losses of the Serbian Army have, without 
doubt, been severe, the misery of her 
noncombatants acute, (though less acute 
than they would have been but for world- 
wide indignation concerning Belgium,) 
yet in neither car;e has there been an 
irreparable impairment of national vital- 
ity. It is probable that when Maekensen 
began his drive the total Serbian forces 
amounted to .">oO,000; but for the fratri- 
cidal flank attack by Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, Mackensen's task would have been 
much harder; yet, even with the.se at- 
tacks on two sides and the Austrian 
advance on a third side from Bosnia- 
Hensegovina, it is questionable whether 
the Serbians lost as many as 100,000 
men. There is, tlierefore, the nucleus of 
a very considerable national force still 
in existmee among the western moun- 
tains of Serbia, in the Albanian hills, 
and in Southern Montenegro. And these 



men have shown a fiery valor, a splendor 
of patriotism, that promise as much for 
their fotore as a nation as did the valor 
of the Greeks at Marathon. The Serbian 
Nation, once rid of its invaders and put 
in possession of kindred territories — the 
program that will be earried oat if the 
Entente powers win — will soon restore 
its life, at least as rapidly and effectively 
as did France when her invaders with- 
drew after the disasters of 1870. 

No, the power that has really suffered 
a mortal wound in national standing and 
prestige is Austria-Hungary. It is abso- 
lutely true, as tlie new 3rear opens, that 
the Austrian Army as an independent mil- 
itary unit has ceased to exist ; it is hardly 
less true that the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy as a separate political unit is 
definitely consinp to exist. The very fact 
that after repeated failures of Austrian 
armies to hack • way through Serbia 
that feat should be effectively carried 
out by a German General commanding 
German troops, though operating from 
an Austrian base, marks the death of 
Austria's military prestige and honor. 

Yet it does not follow that the Balkan 
venture has in any deep and real sense 
operated to the advantage of CSermany. 
How does the account balance? It is 
notorious by now that there are two 
things which Germany increasingly lacks 
••-first^ass men for her line regiments 
and food. Does the advance through 
Serbia put her at an advantage in either 
of these respects? No, the exact con- 
trary is the fact. She has lost In this 
adventure at lea.'-t as many men as Ser- 
bia; the attacking power always does 
lose very heavily. The supplies of food 
she can get from Bulgaria — in reality a • 
.email country no larger than Ireland — 
will not go far, while her expectations 
from her earlier ally, Turkey, may be 
measured by the fact that in the trenches 
in Gallipoli the Turkish troops are shiv- 
ering on half-rations, and both the Turks 
and the Bulgarians mean a drain on 
Germany, both in cash and in ammuni- 
tion, a drain that Germany with her 
metal and cotton famine is daily less 
able to stand. 

Let us suppnyo the case most favorable 
to Germany, that with the opening 
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months of 1916 her armies should tri- 
umphantly reach Constantinople. What 
would this mean, in a military senae? It 
iB mmply «vktoiit that they are not going 
to Constantinople merely to phut them- 
selves in behind the Chataldja lines and 
stay there— wmethfng Hwt the TorUsh 
soldiers would view with disgust, the 
Turkish Commissariat with despair. 
They must, if they do extend their ad- 
▼anoa a> f ar at Stamboul, hold, at tha 
tame time, aU tba intermediate territory, 
begrinninpr with a base line stretchinf? 
from Bosnia to Orsova. This will mean 
tiie necessity of ocenpying Imd fortifying 
a military front of not less than 1,200 
miles, more than the combined Franco- 
Belgian and Russian fronts which the 
eombined Teuton armioB already occupy, 
with between 4,000,000 and 5,000.000 
men. The mere arithmetic of this is 
appalling from the point of view of 
Ganaay. But the arithmetical count 
does not reveal the full danper of their 
situation there. From the strategical 
side it is vrm worse, for, while tiie 
Franco-Belgian and Russian fhmtS can 
both be defended by Germany on in- 
terior lines — there is no longer any ques- 
tion of an offensive on either—the wvr 
Balkan line, at least equal in extent, is 
a long, narrow loop, with the scissors 
of the Entente Allies perpetually threat- 
eoing to cut it: France, England, pos- 
sibly Italy from the south, and Russia 
from the north, reinforced, very proba- 
bly, by Rumania. And such a cutting 
would be irremediable disaster. It is 
therefore quite plain that any extension 
of German occupation to the southeast 
will constitute not an asset, but a very 
•srious liability. 

But there is a suggestion that the 
Batkan adventure is in no sense a final- 
ity. Constantinople is to be reached not 
as a final goal, but merely as the basis 
for further far more darinsr and diffi- 
cult adventures — the conquest, namely, 
of Egypt and India. And one of the 
English papers, in one of tiiose curious 
fits of overcandor which pose as patri- 
otic solicitude, has gone so far as to 
print a map of the shortest and best 
road from Constantinople to the Indus. 
Foolish and ill^vised as this was, it is 



certain that the Kaiser could make no 
more calamitous mistake than to accept 
the hint there offered. For, to begin with 
Egypt, the land Journey thither frmn the 
Bosporus is some thousand miles, and 
this means keeping open a tract with 
twice that frontage, for the greater part 
of the way assailable by sea, while the 
expedition to India would mean a mili- 
tary line of some 3,000 miles on each 
aide, which would require an anny of 
20,000,000 to hold, since it would be vul- 
nerable from the south all alone the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, and from 
the north, Arom Russian territory, all the 
way from the Caspian to the Pamirs. 
Surely, when we come to talk of ad- 
ventures of this kind we are no longer 
in the realm of sanity; we are dsaling 
with delusions such as sprinp: up in the 
minds, let us say, of castaways at sea, 
whose sense s are riiatlered by starvation. 
The Balkan adventure, tiiersfere, is more 
formidaMe for Germany, more vulnera- 
ble than either the western or the eastern 
front* on both ni which she is losing 
ground. 

Pan-American Preparedness 

THE present war has shown that a 
conflict vHbieh b^ns with the small- 
est countries may swiftly include three 
continents. In the east the war began 
with Serbia, in the west with Belgium; 
both very small countries, smalUer than 
little Ireland. War involves continoiit?:, 
hemispheres. Very well; let continents 
and hemispheres be prepared. And, as 
it happens, the one cause likely to bring 
war to this continent, this hemisphere, 
is precisely a cause certain to involve 
the whole hemisph er e n amely, the con- 
tention of the United States that no for» 
eifrn country shall have the right to 
establish its sovereignty, or to extend 
sovereignty already eodsting, in the two 
Americas. 

In Clevland's Administration, this 
principle— the Mpnroe Doctrine — brought 
the United States to tiie verge of war 
with Enprland over Venezuela. That 
would instantly have involved the whole 
hemisphere, from Canada and Central 
America down to the great BOuUiem 
cratinent. The same tiling tamj happen 
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tomorrow — is practically rertnin to hap- 
pen tomorrow, if the power which has 
e^rwMd the faitentiott to ** tart Vt» Mon- 
roe Doctrine " feels itself strong enough. 
Why not, then, take Time by the fore- 
lock, and act today? We need no mili- 
tary treaties. At tiie outbreak of the 
present war no military treaty bound 
France to England or England to Rus- 
sia or Turkey to Germany; while a 
military tieaty did bind Italy to Aus- 
tria. We need only military " under- 
standings," such as did bind France and 
England; understandings with the Cen- 
tral and South American powers — and 
with Canada and the British possessions 
in this hemisphere, that, in case of an 
attack on the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
an attack on free institutions through- 
out the whole Western Hemisphere — all 
American nations shall stand together, 
and fumitk a given quota of tkorougUy 
trained troops. And perhaps Canada 
might borrow a fleet, to help. There 
is a good one handy. 

Britain's Army of Freemen 

LORD DERBY'S enlistment campaign 
has ended — in complete success. 
Advices from London announce that diis 
success has vastly exceeded even the 
expectations of Lord Derby, high and 
confident as these were. In part be- 
cause of the Zeppelin raids over Londmi, 
in part because of reverses in the Near 
East and in Mesopotamia — these reverses 
being due in both cases simply to lack 
Off mm — in part through sheer force of 
time hammering the facts into slow 
minds, the people of Great Britain have 
awakened to the truth that they must 
overcome or be overcome. And, with 
the dogged resolution which has for so 
many centuries belonged to England, 
they hftve at last adequately taken the 
matter in hand, with the result tiiat an 
army of four or five million men — free 
men, each impelled by his own free will 
and cho i c e i s now assured. 

Meanwhile, the women of Engrland, 
following, in thi-. the earlier example 
of the women of France, are making 
shells and cartridges for that great army, 
making them, we may believe, with sedu- 
lous care and tireless industry— " the 



shell made by the wife may save tho 
husband's life." In view of these re- 
markable results, two considerations pre- 
sent themselves: The first is that wa 
have here a splendid victory for democ- 
racy, for the initiative and the respon- 
sibility of the people, for dependence on 
individual freedom of will, tor the ulti* 
mate solution of the greatest and grav- 
est problems a nation can be called on 
to faee; the second is that, splendid as 
this result is, it reveals an element of 
danger, a danger grave enough for Eng- 
lang, and likely to be finally fatal to any 
nation not protected by seas plowed by 
the strongest navy in the world. 

Briefly, the citizen army of England, 
raised, as it has been, through a period 
of nearly eightem months, and still re- 
quiring many month?; more before it is 
adequately trained, would have been 
hopeless and helpless, nay, would have 
been non-existent, in the face of such 
an attack as was directed against France, 
through Belgium, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1914. And, it must be remem- 
bered, Germany made no complaint 
against France; Germany had simply 
come to the determination, as Bernhardi's 
overcandid book quite clearly riiowed, 
three years i^, that France must be 
crushed because she stood in the way of 
Germany's ambitions. Therefore, splen- 
did as is the victory for democracy 
gained by I.ord Derby's great suoeesSt 
that victory carries with it the gravest 
possible warning. But for other quite 
independent circumstances, it imndd 
never have saved England from national 

annihilation. 

So that, if there be a question of ap- 
plying the lesson there exhibited to our 
own problem, the great problem of na- 
tional defense which is now engaging 
Ccngress, we must remember two tilings; 
First, that complete abstinence from ag- 
gression will no more protect us than ft 
protected France — or Belgium; second, 
that since vre do not share England's 
immunity we dare not count on even a 
year's breathing space in which to ex- 
temporize an army. We must be ready 
at the outset, or we shall never be ready 
at all. And here one may bring in a 
practical point — a soldier may be made. 
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thoueh not very efficiently made, in six 
months; but to make an officer who is 
worth the name will take, vndor the most 
tevorable circumstances imaginable, four 
times as long. Would it not be wise for 
our universities — if we are really going 
te take the problem d preparednese 9txU 
onsly — to open the new year by framing 
courses in the more theoretical side of 
an officer's training, so that we might 
alwasrs have, amonir oar yoong miiver^ 
sity men, a sufficiently large supply of 
O&Mn at least half trained? 

htemadoiiai "Law" 

THERE has been much discussion, by 
both sides, as to whether certain 
acts of the war have been legal or 
iUcgal; the torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
let us say, or the British blockade of 
cotton and pork. The German authori- 
ties have hdd that the sfaikinir of the 
Lnsitania was " legal," while hotly as- 
serting that the British blockade is 
" illegal/' and the converse, on the other 
side. 

No conclusion has been reached. Thif 
is, indeed, not only natural but inevi- 
table, since the whole discussion is up 
in the air, and rests on a qaite false 
use of the two words, " legal ** and 
" illegal." A law is a perfectly definite 
matter, invariably distinguished by two 
dements: First, it is the act of a com* 
patent legislative authority, whether 
King or Congress; second — and this is 
vital — ^there is always a duly constituted 
authority possessed of the powor to pan> 
ish violatinn^ of the law, and bound to 
put that power into action: what Austen 
and the elder jurisprudents call the 
** sanction of a law* And, they lightly 
insist, if there be no " sanction," there 
is no law; if the executive power to 
punish be lacking, th«i we are in the 
presenee of a proclamation, a declaration, 
n pious opinion; anythinp: you plra5?e — 
but not. a "law." Arc these two indis- 
pensable elements present in what is 
called international " law "? If so, who 
or what competent legislative authority 
enacted international law, where and 
when? The qnestion answers itself. 
International "law" is made up very 
largely of the very teamed opinions of 



certain writers, befrinninpr with Hutjo 
Grutius, and supplemented by agree- 
ments between nations, whether by 
treaty or in practice or at such gather- 
ings as that which passed The Hague 
Conventions. But in none of these cases 
is there a competent legislative avttior* 
ity, or, indeed, any legislative act at 
ail. Even such agreements as The Hague 
Conventions belong to the order of arbi> 
trations, not to the order of salts at law. 

An arbitration has those three funda- 
mental differences from a suit at law: 
Hun is no inevitable court; there is no 
inevitable Judge; there is no cmnpulsion 
to accept an unpleasant decision; all of 
which elements are present in every law- 
case. 

But the radical lack of international 

"law" is that it has no "sanction"; 
there is no competent authority pos- 
sessing power to punish violations, and 
bound to exercise that power. Its de> 
cisions have precisely the force of pioos 
opinions — no less, no more. 

Oddly enough, the older, and now dis- 
used, conception of international law 
rested on a far more real basis. It was 
the ancient Roman jus gentium: the 
"law of nations," in the erase of "the 
law common to all nations": that part 
of law which every nation fit to be 
called a nation had incorporated in its 
own laws, however enacted. Thus, in 
every nation, murder, theft, arson, are 
crimes, defined by law and punished hy 
law. The willful and malicious killing 
of the dtiira of one State by the dtisen 
of another State at peace with the first 
is murder, not, in the strict sense, under 
international "law," but quite strictly 
under the " law common to all nations," 
which was the first and sounder mean- 
ing of international law. Therefore, if 
we speak with exactitude, we may call 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania either 
a brilliant and heroic act of naval war- 
fare, as the German Government and 
people call it; or we may call it a brutal 
and cowardly murder, as English juries 
called it; but the one thing we cannot cor- 
rectly call it — ^in the international sense 
—is "iflegaL" 

So with the blockade of pork and cot- 
ton; it may be arbitrary, it may be 
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high-handed, it may be exasperating, it 
may be unoonventionaL Bat in no cor- 
rect sense can it be called ** Illegal.** No 
competent let^islative authority enacted a 
law in either case. In neither case is 
there a competent anthority with p<m«r« 
and with the duty, to ponish hreaehea 
of such a law. 

Ferdinand and Bulgaim 

TT is curious, but it is true, thnt pre- 
cisely the Constitution on which the 
ptuple <tf Bulgaria depended to safe- 
guard their nationa] liberties has proved 
their undoing, givinp: them over, V)Ound 
hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
King Ferdinand, who la using all the 
resources, and shedding the blood, of his 
little kingdom, solely to ends of personal 
aggrandizement. Had the Bulgarians 
had constitutional usage, the constitu- 
tional spirit, but no written Constitution, 
they might have had a chance; but their 
Constitution, such as it is — such as, under 
astute guidance, they made it — ^has beeil 
a snare and a delusion; the means of 
giving to Ferdinand practically despotic 
power. We should remember that only 
since the Young Turk revolution in 1908 
has Bulgaria been an independent king- 
dom; before that she was a vassal State 
of Turkey. Only since 1911 has her 
ruler borne tiie title of King or Tsar, 
(an abbreviation of Caesar, and there- 
fore identical in origin with Kaiser;) 
before that he was a Prince, with the 
Sultan at Stamboul aa his suserain. 
Stamboul, by the way, is no Turkish 
name for the City of Great Constantine; 
ft is corrupt modern Greek, the patois 
form of "Eis ten PoUn," meaning sim- 
ply "To Town." But to come to the 
Bulgarian Constitution, drawn up in 
May, ib'j'.i, and later amended as already 
indicated, in the indq;Mndence and title 
of its ruler. 

The second chapter of that Constitu- 
tion defines the duties and powers of 
that ruler; thus, Section 2 declares 
that the Prince is the Supreme Repre- 
sentative and Chief of the State; Sec- 
tion 8 makes the person of the Prince 
sacred and inviolable; Section 9 de- 
clares that the Icprislative power belongs 
to the Prince and to the national rep- 



resentatives; Section 10 announces that 
the Prince sanctions and promulgates the 

laws voted by the National Assembly; 
Section 11 makes the Prince the 
supreme chief of all the military forces 
of the country, in time of peace, as in 
time of war. He confers military rank, 
conformably to the law. Whoever enters 
military service swears fidelity to him; 
Section 12 gives the executive power 
to the Prince; all the organs of this 
power act in his name and under his 
high surveillance; iJection 17 makes 
the Prince the representative of Bulgaria 
in all its relations with foreign States. 
He has the treaty-making power. 

Now it is Instantly evident that we 
have here precisdy the powers which the 
King of England possesses — in name, but 
not in fact; because, in England, there 
exists a spirit of constitutionalism so 
strong and so all-pervading that the 
Kiui; is absolutely guided by it, as are 
his Ministers; with the result that any 
violation of that spirit Is {mpoasihle and 
unthinkable. But in Bulgaria, a little 
nat'on of not very intelligent or well- 
educated farmers, only very recently 
onancipated trcm Turkish rule— only 
seven years, in strict legal fact — ^there 
is no constitutional spirit at all, nor any 
means or instrument through which it 
could act or express itsdf . 

The consequence is that the astute 
half-Bourbon, half-Coburger, trained in 
the crafty school of Viennese policy, an 
avowed disciple of Maocliiavelli, lias been 
iihli} to take the Bulgarian Constitution 
in its stark literalness, and has done 
with it exactly as he pleases. His Min- 
isters have been his puppets— whoi they 
have not been the hirelinj^s of foreign 
powers. The treaty-making power, the 
supreme command of the army, which 
the Bulgarian Constitution gives him, he 
has used despotically, solely with a view 
to his own personal advantage; and in 
the Constitution* as they themselves have 
made it, the unhappy Bulgarians have 
simply no redress whatever. Like the 
foolish children — and adults — who are 
perpetually getting into mischief iHth 
firearms, they have been playing with 
a gun, and " they did not know that it 
was loaded ! " 
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EVERYWHERE people are askins: 
Will Rnntania remain a nentnl 
spectator, or will she participate 
in the war? If she should do 
the latter, will she join the Entente 
powora* or fight en tfae side of Gerraanyf 
— Romania will exercise a considerable 
influence upon the war whether she 
joins the fight or whether she abstains 
from aetion. As attitude and posi- 
tion are perhaps not sufficiently under- 
stood by the British public, it seems 
worth while to study the great problMtt 
of iatenrention sympathetically from the 
Rumanian point of view. 

The policy of States is guided and in- 
ftnenced by nvmexoiui eonsiderations, by 
self-interest, and by sentimental factors, 
such as prejudice, antipathy, ambition, 
and last but not least, by dynastic aspira- 
tions and proclivities. Geofrraphy and 
history, political and economic considera- 
tions are apt to guide both rulers and 
mied. 

Geography determines history and 
shapes policy. Gcofrraphically, Ru- 
mania occupies an exceedingly important 
position. The country lies not far from 
Constantinople, and the Narrows which 
connect the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, a position which, in Napoleon's 
pietarM<iue language, is " the key to the 
domination of the world." Napoleon's 
dictum regarding the strategical im- 
portance of Constantinople was no doubt 
an exaggeration. The great Gorsican's 
exuberance prevented him from consider- 
ing soberly the value of that much- 
coveted town. Stin, the Constantinople 
position is of vast importuncc. It domi- 
nates not only the Black Sea and the 
south of Russia, but it provides at the 
same time the shortest and the most 
commodious connection between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Through Constan- 
tinople run the precious inner lines of 
eoBimonieation, as the strategists call 
them, which connect the three most im- 



portant continents of the world. A great 
European power firmly established at 
Constantinople* such afl Germany or 

Austria-Hunpary, can throw vast bodies 
of troops with lightning speed toward the 
south of Russia, toward Egypt, and 
toward Persia and India. Ever since the 
time of Peter the Great, Russia has 
striven to acquire the control of Con- 
stantinople and the Narrows in order to 
secure a eafc outlet toward the sea, to- 
ward the Mediterranean. During two 
centuries Russia has endeavored to ae- 
qoire, or at least to dominate, Constan- 
tinople, fearing that a strontr European 
power, holding the water gate of the 
Black Sea, might either attack Russia 
in the vulnerable south or strangrulate 
her by cutting off her foreign trade. 
Since the time of Peter the Great, Russia 
has endeavored time after time to reach 
Constantinople by land. A prlance at the 
map shows that Russia's land route to 
Constantinople leads tiiroogh Rumania. 
To Russia, Rumania is therefore strateg- 
ically as important as Serbia is to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The fact 
that Rumania separates Russia from Con- 
stantinople has determined its past his- 
tory. 

The Rumanians are descendants of the 
andent Romans of Dada, and they ara 

proud of thf.'ir pro^'cnitors. The Ruma- 
nian language greatly resembles Latin. 
The Rumanian people are in appearance 
similar to the South Italians, and their 
country is full of ancient ruins which re- 
mind them of the Roman occupation. 
They are Latins in character, and they 
consider themselves to be the Freiwiinm 
of the Near East, The Rumanian aris- 
tocracy and the educated classes study 
as a rule in France, and some of the 
principal Rumanian papers rp . published 
in French. As their sympathies for 
France are so strong, the defeat of 
Franca by Prussia in 1870 filled them 
with flonow and dismay, and the So- 
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manian people demonstrated noisily and 
passionately against Prussia and their 
Pnusian Prince, bo that Prince Charles 
intended abdicating. 

Germany succeeded in making herself 
disliked by the Rumanian Nation. Bis- 
marck desired to use Rumania as a coun- 
terpoise against Russia. He wished to 
make that country rather a vassal of 
GSermany and a CSemian tool than an 
ally. With this object in view he strove 
to create differcncps between Rumania 
and Russia so as to induce the Rumanians 
to seek the support of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Therefore, at the 
Congress at Berlin, he gave to Russia 
Rumanian Bessarabia, and caused bitter 
enmity between the two coantries. In 
order to reduce the Rumanians to the 
position of humble petitioners for Ger- 
many's protection be treated the yoong 
State with brutali^ and contempt. Ger- 
man financiers, such as the notorious 
Strousberg, were allowed to exploit the 
ooimtry, and by threats BisniaidE com- 
pellcd the Rumanian Government to as- 
sume the financial liabilities which Ger- 
man speculators and fruudulcnt contrac- 
tor* bad inenrred in that coontrjf. Ru- 
mania was not only by threats saddled 
with a crushing debt, but was forced by 
Efomarek to give to the numenma Ro- 
manian Jews rights which the Rumanian 
people did not wish to concede. Thus 
Bismarck made the position of Prince 
Charles one of very grtat difficulty. The 
Prince, who became a King after the 
Russo-Turkish war, was at heart a Ger- 
man and a great admirer of Germany, of 
its Government and military system, and 

of Prince Bismarck. He desired to make 
Rumania's position secure in case of a 
Russian attack, and as the German Gov- 
ernment treated Rumania with undis- 
guised hostility, exasperating the Ru- 
manian people, he found himself reduced 
to the necessity of concluding^ behind 
tht ir backs in 1883 a secret alliance with 
Germany, Rumania's taskmaster. Hence- 
forward, German diplomats considered 
Rumania as a German vassal who, in 
case of war with Russia, could be made 
to attack that country in the vulnerable 
south. To strengthen their hold upon 
Rumania, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
sent to Bucharest their most eminent 



diplomats as Ambassadors. Germany 
sent there Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, and Austria Count 

Goluchowski, Count Aehrenthal, and the 
Marquis of Pallavicini. The Triple Al- 
liance was in reality a Quadruple 
Alliance. 

Fortunately for Rumania, her alliance 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary, as 
that of Italy, was purely defensive. As 
in the present war Germany had acted 
as the aggressor, Italy and Rumania 
were under no obligation to fight on 
Germany's side. Italy's defection was 
foreseen by Germany. Her enormous 
coast-line and her numerous islands make 
Italy so vulnerable that she was unlikely 
to involve herself in a war with England 
on Germany's behalf. But it was }j< n or- 
ally expected in Germany that Rumania, 
wlildi Is out of the reach of a naval 
attack, would hasten to Germany's aid. 
The German diplomats had reckoned 
without the Rumanian people. The King 
of Rumania considered himself morally 
obliged to come to the help of his coun- 
trymen. He wished to make war upon 
Russia. He called together a council of 
tiie dder statesmen to support him, but, 
according to credible report, all the lead- 
ing Rumanian statesmen consulted, ex- 
cepting the soliary figure of Mr. Carp, 
absolutely refused to make war at the 
bidding of their King, because they con- 
sidered that a war fought against Russia 
on behalf of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary would be absolutely opposed to 
the vital interests of their country. King 
Charles was a most popular ruler. He 
enjoyed the greatest prestige in Rumania. 
If he, who had p-ivcn Rumania her strong 
position, and who had governed the State 
during forty-eight years, was unable to 
induce the people tb fight Russia in the 
interest of the two central empires, his 
nephew, who rules now, and who has not 
yet had time to establish a reputation, 
should scarcely be able to pursue a philo- 
German policy which is strongly opposed 
by the leading politicians, by the vast 
majority of the aristocracy and the army, 
and by the people as a whole. 

The reason why Rumania does not de- 
sire to fight for Austria Is obvious to all 
who are acquainted with Rumania's legit- 
imate ambitions. Rumania wishes to 
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remain independent. She does not desire 
to be absorbed by Russia, but she desires 
as little to become an Austrian inovinee. 
German and Austrian rulers and states- 
men may promise her internal self- 
government under the Austrian crown. 
They may tell the Rumanians that all the 
Rumanians will, with their help, be united 
under the Rumanian flag, provided that 
Bumania will consent to merge herself 
in the Dual Monarchy. However, incor- 
porated in the realm of the Hapsburgs, 
Rumania may become not another Ba- 
varia, but another Bohemia. The Bq« 
manians know that the Austrian Empire 
is based not on freedom, but on persecu- 
tion, that the Hapsburgs are, and always 
have been, the enemies of liberty and 
of nationalism, that they have always 
persecuted the nationalities under their 
sway, and that the traditional Austrian 
policy will scarcely be altered for their 
sake. Besides, they have before them 
the warning example of the 3,500,000 
Rumanians who dwell in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and who live under a modified form 
of slavery. Nowadays, nations arc no 
longer enslaved by being kept in chains, 
but by other means. They are dis- 
franchispd, they cannot obtain justice, 
they are impoverished, they are given 
only subordinate positions, they cannot 
obtain redress by the law, their educa- 
tion is neplccted, their language is de- 
stroyed, but, on the other hand, they are 
wdgiied down with taxes and are com- 
pelled to serve in the army. That is the 
position of the unhappy Rumanians in 
Hungary. 

A glance at the map shows that a 
greater Rumania, includinpr Aiistro- 
Hungarian Transylvania in the wider 
sense, would form not only an ethno- 
graphic and a national unit, but a geo- 
graphical unit as well. Geofrraphically, 
Rumania and Transylvania in the wider 
sense form an indissoluble whole. 
Transylvania consists of a nucleu.'?, lying 
at an altitude of from 1,000 to l.nOO feet 
above sea level. It is surrounded by 
lofty mountain chains which form almost 
a circle, and which convert the country 
into a natural fortress. Only the south- 
eastern wall of that wonderful mountain 
fortress is at present included in the 
Kingdom of Rumania. Rumania is 



known to most people only as a land 
which produces wheat in abundance and 
petroleum. In realily, it is eirtremely 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources 
of every kind. Maize, vine, and fruit of 
every description grow in abundance on 
the extremely rldi soil, and the hills con- 
tain vast deposits of coal, rock salt, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, &c. The valleys of 
Transylvania also are extremely fruitful, 
and are highly mineralized. The acquisi- 
tion of Tran.eylvania would increase Ru- 
mania's population not merely by the 
8,600,000 Rumanians living in that dis- 
trict, but by about 2,000,000 Magyars, 
Slavs, and Germans who live among 
them. Thus rounded off, Rumania, not 
redconing Bessarabia, would contain 
al)()ut 13,000,000 people. It would be 
nationally and geographically homo- 
geneous, and, owing to its favorable con- 
figuration, it would be easily developable 
by means of roads and railroads, and 
easily defenduble in case of war. The 
acquisition of that part of Russian Bes- . 
sarabia which is chiefly inhabited by 
Rumanians would round off the State 
Still further and increase its population 
to about 15,000,000. 

Naturally, all patriotic Rumanians de- 
sire to see their country rounded off and 
made prosperous and secure by the ac- 
quisition of the Rumanian territories out- 
side the kingdom. But, equally naturally, 
the Magyars will resist the creation of 
a united Rumania to ^e death. The 
Magyars, although they number only 
about 8,000,000 or 0,000,000, have the 
ambition to become a great nation by 
denattonalizing the Rumankns and Slavs 
in Hungary, and by extendin|f their sway 
by conquest These 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
Magyars could never hope to Iceep in 
subji ' lion a compact body of 13,0004KN> 
Rumanians enjoying self-government. 
To every Magyar patriot, the idea of a 
rennlon of all Rumanians is an abomina- 
tion, not rnily for political reasons, but 
for strategical reasons as well. The rich 
Hungarian Plain, which is the principal 
seat of the Magyar race, is protected to- 
waid the southeast by the natural 
fortress of Transylvania described in 
these pages. From the Transylvanian 
fortress an enemy can easily descend into 
the Hungarian Plain. Deprived of its 
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possession Hungary would stand open to 
the invftder. To the vait majority of 
thinking Rumanians* statesmen, politi- 
cians, military officers, and private men, 
it is perfectly obvious that the German- 
Anstilan inropossls to create a united 
Rumania, enjoying self-government 
under the Ilapsbtirf^ crown, is a delusion 
and a fraud. They clearly recognize that 
Honganan and Romanian aims and am- 
bitions are irreconcilable, that Rumania's 
greatness and liberty, that the whole 
future of their country, depend upon Ru- 
mania's independence, that Btununia can 
become stron^r, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent only if she goes her own way 
without regard to the wishes of the 
schemers in Berlin, ^enna, and Buda- 
pest. All nations which are settled 
along a great river naturally desire to 
' acquire its lower reaches and its month. 
For the same reason for which the Ger- 
mans wish to acquire the small countries 
at the mouth of the Rhine, Austria- 
Hungary, the land of the Dannbe, wishes 
to incorporate the small States around 
the mouth of the Danube. Rumania bears 
strategically and economically a curious 
resemblance to Belgium and Holland. 
That kingdom, like Belprium and Holland, 
separates two great military States and 
lies on the month of one of the principal 
European rivers. Like Belgium and Hol- 
land, Rumania is extremely fruitful, and, 
like Belgium, it is highly mineralized. 
Rumania may, therefore, become the Bd- 
pium of the Danube. Constanza, Galatz, 
and Braila may become the Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp of Southeastern 
Europe. Rumania, which will have about 
15,000,000 inhabitanU when the Ru- 
manian territories in its vicinity have 
been incorporated with the motherland, 
will have room for 30,000,000 inhabitants. 
When the vast Rumanian resources are 
adequately exploited Rumania may be- 
come one of the great nations of Europe. 

Rumania sympathizes with the En- 
tente powers and knows that she has 
everything to hope from their victory 
and everything to fear from thdr defeat. 
Why, then, has she not thrown her sword 
into the scales before now? The great 
diaraeteristie of Biraumla's foreign 



policy, ever since the advent of Prince 
Charles in 1866, has been caution. Ru- 
manian statesmen naturally desire to Join 
in the war at the right moment, and 
equally naturally they wish to be on the 
winning side and to reap for their sap- 
port the highest rewards which they can 
reasonably expect. Probably Rumania 
would have been wisest in joining the 
Entente simultaneonsly with Italy. It is 
not exactly known why she did not do 
so at the time, but it is believed that 
diplomatic shortsightedness prevented 
Rumania's adhesion at the time when the 
Russian troops overran all Galicia. At 
that time a little more broad-mindedness 
and generosity on the part of the diplo- 
mats of the Entente might perhaps have 
had the happiest results. The time when 
the Russian army seemed triumphant was 
no doubt the time when Rnmania*s aid 
might have been most casHy obtained. 
But, perhaps, the Entente diplomats 
thought at tiiat propitious moment that 
Rumania's help was scarcely necessary, 
that no special effort was needed to gain 
her support. 

At the present moment the Balkan 
position is involved. Strategically, Ru- 
mania is in an unfavorable position. She 
is hemmed in by Austrian, German, and 
Bulgarian troops. She can receive am- 
munition and other war material only 
from Russia, and that country may have 
little to spare. StiU, before long the 
Balkan position may undergo a change 
which will make Rumanian intervention 
possible. Being almost isolated it is 
ondMrstandable that Romania cannot af- 
ford to strike unless assured of victory. 
She can probably hold the mountain 
passes in the north and west against all 
comers and detach a powerfol army for 
operating toward the south. In such an 
operation she might be supported by a 
powerful Russian army. Everything 
possible shoold be dcoe to convince the 
Rumanians by the incontrovertible lo;xic 
of facts that the Allies will win, and that 
it will be in their own interests to join 
in while there is time. It most be dear 
to all thinking Rumanians that they can 
win a greater Rumania only by their own 
eawrtioiuk 
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MOST people think of a submarine 
as a vessel that acts, moves, 
and fights under water. Yet 
what was already known to 
Maami has 1i«tii teoaght home by the 
aveats of this war to many others; the 
submarine is a vessel that is usually on 
the surface and does not always fight 
wfafle submerged. 

One can easily see that the variety of 
these modes of action — navigation on the 
surface and while submerged, combats 
whOe submersed and while on the sur- 
face must depend on the diversity of 
circumstances arising in maritime opera- 
tions. But it soon becomes apparent that 
the capacity of the existing kinds of sub- 
marine to meet these circumstances is not 
what it should be. Observation of exist- 
ing conditions and reflection upon them 
prove that what is needed is the creation 
of different types of submarine, eafh es- 
pecially adapted to some one of the prin- 
cipal objects of submarine warfare. 

Of course there are already submarines 
of different types in all navies, but their 
designers did not generally think along 
military Ifaies, or, at least, did net try to 
have their craft solve definite tactical 
problems or execute concrete operations. 
The most done of late years was to draw 
a distinction between the offensive sub- 
marine and the strictly defensive sub- 
marine—which distinction appeared es- 
pecially in the difference between the ra- 
dius of surface action. But submarines 
essentially for offensive operations were 
not conceived yet except as "fleet sub- 
marines," since the only method of naval 
warfare commanding serious attention 
was the so-called " war of fleets." * • • 
When the present war came it was 
not at all like what had been imagined. 
There was no pitched naval battle, no 
fine cannonade during or after which 



submarines were sent out, beneath the 
surface, either to disorganize the enemy 
or give the finishing blow to the dis- 
abled ships of his fleet On the con- 
trary, we witnessed fleets of dread- 
noughts lying motionless in defended 
roadsteads, defying each other from afar 
like the heroes of Homer, each declar- 
ing that it would ** paralyse " the enemar's 
fleet, each justified, unquestionably^ in 
making such a boast. 

In this strange strategic state of af- 
fairs tiie "fleet submersible,'' and 
especially the squadrons of submarines, 
suddenly lost their principal claim to 
existence. It is impossible to conceive 
of a flotilla of submarines navigating 
on the surface of the sea unless accom- 
panied by a fleet of warships, also navi- 
gating, operating, moving against the 
enemy. This not being the case, there 
was necessarily a return to the original 
conception of submarine action, viz., in- 
dividual action. That at once brought 
up exact tactical problems, concrete oper- 
ations; it was necessary to admit that 
the original type of submersible was not 
always suited to the needs that had 
arisen. It could, to be sure, navigate 
a long way from its base and withstand 
without too much hardship to its crew 
weather eonditioaa which would have 
comp«^llod the " pure submarine " to j^ive 
up the fight. But these important ad- 
vantages disappeared as soon as it be- 
came a question of covering considerable 
distances beneath the surface. * * • 

So there was a revulsion in favor of 
the "pure^ tjrpe of submarine among 
those who aimed only at military ends, 
to the exchision of nil prejudices in favor 
of this or that school or type. 

The first serious problem tibat pre- 
sented itself was the defense of an im- 
portant port» either a commercial pert 
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or a war base. It at once became evi- 
dent that this was not a question in- 
volving great power or ** endurance " in 
submarines. The submarine for this 
purpose, it was shown, should be of small 
displacement and of fairly ctrcnmecribed 
ndioB of action. Electric motors, even 
accumulators, de.spite their jrravc de- 
fects, would be suitable for such a craft, 
as it could frequently return with the 
greatest ease to its port, from which it 
would never go far, in order to recharfrc 
its batteries. Such a submarine, more- 
over, would have tiie advantage of op- 
•rating beneath the surface immediately 
after leavinp the port protected by it, 
which would be blockaded undoubtedly 
by a vigilant advmary by means of a 
first line of lipht vessels. Tlio subma- 
rine must pass beneath this first line 
of surveillance in order to attack the 
deep-draught vessels stationed further 
out. Therefore, such a submarine should 
be built with a view to making trips 
while submerged — usually at a slow rate 
of speed — extending from thirty to forty 
miles, including the return to port, and, 
even though the maximum radius of ac- 
tion of this type is comparatively lim- 
ited, the fraction of this radius allowed 
for operations while submerged — which 
are much more expensive than surface 
navigation— should be calculated on a 
generous scale. • • * 

The military equipment of such a little 
submarine — capable, of course, of float- 
ing on the surface only to a limited extent 
— should consist exclusively of automo- 
bile torpedoes. Cannon would not be 
needed against adversaries who could be 
effectively attacked only while the sub- 
ma rine is submerged. Such submarines 
do not need automatic mines as part of 
their equipment; if certain approaches 
of the port have been mined by mine- 
laying vessels especially adapted to that 
purpose, this must have been done at the 
very outbreak of hostilities, or, more 
likely yet, during the period of political 
tension preceding it. 

It is curious to recall that, a short time 
ago, France possessed little submarines 
of about six^ tons* displacement, well 
adapted to tiie purposes just enumerated. 
But they were condemned in favor 



of larger craft. It may have been bet- 
ter to have retained them for the special 
uses mentioned above. 

Let us go up a step. Some of the craft 
described, though remaining in the class 
of defensive submarines, might, it is to 
be hoped, be intrusted with the general 
protection of the coast and of essential 
slratoirio points, which are not always 
close to a naval base of operations. Geo- 
gmphic or hydrographic conditions might 
also make it incumV)ent on the defenders 
of a port to extend the zone of protec- 
tion intrusted to submarines some dis- 
tance fr6m the port itself. For Instance, 
in order to protext Cuxhaven, a German 
submarine must first cover the eifrhteen 
sea miles lying between that poi't and the 
actual mouth of the Elbe. Eighteen miles 
further out, to be sure, lies Heligoland, 
the real protection for the " Deutsche 
Bucht" But what I have just said ap- 
plies peif ectiy to Emden. 

At an events, the radius of action and 

displacement of craft like those men- 
tioned must be increased in order to 
meet the new conditions. As this brings 
up the question of " endurance " and bet- 
ter conditions for the crew, as well as 
the necessity of recharging the accumu- 
lators, there must be a further increase 
of displacement, and the motor problem 
becomes more complicated. The tendency 
is toward the double apparatus, for sub- 
mersion and surface navigation, tiie lat- 
ter being used for renewing the energy 
of the former by means of suitable 
dynamos. 

But no change is required for the time 
being in armament. The automobile 
torpedo suffices; one might possibly al- 
low «cterior tubes if they can be reooib' 
ciled with the essential characteristics 
of a " pure " submarine. * • * 

Having assured the defense of ports 
and territorial waters by mean* of sub- 
marines, of which one type must not ex- 
ceed 100 to 150 tons' displacement when 
submerged, and the other, of whidi mors 
is expected, may displace as much as 
350 to 400 tons, submerged, one natural- 
ly thinks of extending the scope of sub- 
marine warfare to hostile waters or in 
mors or less distant theatres of war. 
One wishes, naturally, to act on the of- 
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fensive, since this is the only means of 
gaining a prompt decision. 

But the offensive is costly. The craft 
to be omployed in it must be increased 
in size and transformed. They must dif- 
fer more in type, since they must meet 
the exisrencles of tbree different Uiidt 
of naval warfare — coastal war, waxftoe 
on the high seas, (operations on routes 
of commerce and on lines of communica- 
tion and supply of the enemy,) and, 
finally, warfare between fleets. Let lU 
first take up coastal warfare. 

If this expression has any exact sig- 
nifleanise in so far as an»1ieable to snl^ 
marines it must certainly be the effort 
to win the considerable advantage re- 
sulting from surprising — by submersion, 
of eotirse— the harbors where lie the 
enemy'5 ships which have returned from 
the high seas for rest, repairs, supplies, 
&C. It is a fact worthy of remark and 
one that vrUl always occasion astonish- 
ment in the future that — after it was 
impossible to question, and after, in fact, 
nobody questioned — ^the tnaterl*! and 
moral results to be obtained tnm em- 
ploying submarines in this manner, the 
proper officials nowhere — not even in 
foresighted and methodical Germany — 
took adequate meaivree hi time to win 
such advantages. 

The very difficulty of solving this 
problem should have led by logical de- 
duction to providing the submersible or 
submarine — let us not specify which yet 
— with the weapon known as the auto- 
matie mine. In eases where it cannot 
force an important passapc, it is at 
least expedient to make that passage 
unavailable to the enemy. It is useless 
to retort that there are mine-layers, es- 
pecially adapted for this purpose, per- 
fectly equipped and supplied with more 
mines than can be carried even by • 
submarine of large tonnage; these mine- 
layers, being surface craft, cannot oper- 
ate at all times and beyond the pro- 
tection of warriiips. They cannot pass 
within the zone of fire of land batteries 
in territorial waters. The submarine 
has no such limitation and the opera* 
tion in question is one in which Invisibil- 
ity becomes a particularly valuable 
asset. • ♦ ♦ 



Nor is that all. In addition to the 
question of exterior arrangements and 
special armament of the submarine for 
coastal warfare, there is that of the ra- 
dius of action and general duration of 
submersion. * * * In order that a sub- 
marine may go, for instenee, from the 
Aegean Sea into the Sea of Marmora, 
without coming to the surface in view of 
the coast batteries or guardships for the 
purpose of recharging the accumulators 
of the submersion motor by means of the 
surface motor, these accumulators must 
be capable of making possible, surely and 
as a r^lar thing, twelve or eighteen 
hours of navigation at a rate of at least 
6 knots, allowance being made for ad- 
verse currents and maintenance of a 
speed stttficient for manoeuvring. This 
does not seem like asking too much, but 
it is, nevertheless, in the case of many 
submersibles, in which the duration of 
submersion has been sacrificed to the de- 
sire of obtaining speed and radius of ac- 
tion on the surface, since it is, after all, 
a question of weight, and we Imow tiiat 
tiie accumulators are very heavy. 

" They are too much like toipedo boats, 
too little like submarines," wrote an es- 
pecially competent oitieeit recentiy, in al- 
lusion to some well-known submarines, 
which, in other respects, are excdlent 
engines of warfare. • • ♦ 

One may realize from the above how 
complex is tlie question of coastal opera- 
tions and how necessary it is that there 
should be a sharp distinction between 
the t3rpe of submarine for coast opera- 
tions and that of submarines for opera- 
tions on the high seas and for "fleet 
warfare." 

In the latter, evidently, the submersi- 
ble — the type accused of being more tor- 
pedo l)oat than submarine — again comes 
into its own. It is like a war vessel 
and a vessel on which existence, firom a 
hygienic point of view, is relatively easy. 
It has a radius of surface action and a 
certain amount of speed, which essential 
diaracteristics tend constantly to in- 
crease, as does also the displacement. 
Therefore, these craft can, on the one 
hand, ^cruise at a considerable distance 
from the coast, and, eqpeeially, from 
their base of operations, and, on the 
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other hand, can follow a fleet, without 
inconveniencing it and be in a position, 
to render decisive aid in battle. 

But we must not confuse the two 
types. A somewhat careful examina- 
tion of the conditions to be fulfilled will 
shofw dilferenees sufficient to require 
that anothw distinction be drawn. 

First, if we consider speed and radius 
of action, always closely related, it is 
apparent that the first is the more im- 
portant in a fleet submarine or sub* 
mersibile, whereas the second is more 
essential in a cruising submarine. For 
the latter, a maximum snrfece speed of 
sixteen knots may suffice — this was cer- 
tainly not reached by the submarine 
which sank the Lusitaniu. Such a sub- 
marine does not have to give chase to a 
liner, but simply plnco itself across the 
liner's route at the opportune moment. 
And let us remember, by the way, that 
liners making sixteen knots an liOQr are 
rarer than is supposed. 

On the other hand, a speed of sixteen 
knots would be entirely insufficient for 
a fleet submersible— on that everybody 
ia agreed. It must go twenty knots an 
hoar at the least; even then, it would 
fell behind if the big ships of the fleet* 
in a serious emergency, should regulate 
their speed to that of the submarine. As 
to the speed when submerged — which 
now in no case exceeds twelve knots — 
this, too, must be grreatly increased. It 
is a question whether submarines, even 
with a speed of fifteen knots, can carry 
oat those opportune movements of con- 
centration at some one point indicated to 
them by the commander on a vast field 
of battle, which alone can insure suc- 
cess. I hope that there is no longer the 
belief held some years apo that speed is 
essentially a strategic factor; it is also 
in t&e highest degree a tactical factor. 

Great inereaeee ot displacement will 
be necessary, without a doubt, to obtain 
such rates of speed on and beneath the 
surface. Engineers who for special rea- 
sons were not always in favor of this 
rapid increase in size of the submersible 
now allow of a surface displacement of 
1,000 to l^iOO tone. Siaee llie beginning 
of 1014 England has been ealealating em 



allowing 950 tons to her ocean-going sub- 
marines. In shallow waters, naturally, 
submersion and even navigation while 

submerged may become most difficult for 
ves.sels eighty or ninety meters long and 
drawing eight or nine meters. * ^ e 

What radios of action wHl eaeh of 

these two types of submarine have? I 
do not hesitate to say that, for one type, 
it should be double that of the other. 
The ** fleet sabmersiblet" for tiie very 
reason that it will always form part of 
a naval force which can replenish its 
supplies from a vessel especially 
equipped for audi a purpoae, may be 
allowed a radius of action on the sur- 
face of 1,000 miles, which may be 
doubled if necessary by its taking on at 
the base extra fuel as ballast For sub- 
mersion, which will be relatively the 
exception for such a craft and should 
last, at a maxiroum, only as long as a 
naval battle on the high seas, thirty 
miles at the submarine's highest speed 
should suffice. This is a generous esti- 
mate, as it represents two hours' navi- 
gation at the maximum rate of speed, 
whereas only one hour or an hour and 
a half are calculated for present-day sub- 
marines. 

The high seas, or cruising, submarine, 
operating alone and far from all sup- 
port, needs a much greater radius of 
action — ^2,000 miles nnder normal condi- 
tions, and 4,000 when extra fuel is taken 
on at its base. If information from a 
reliable source is to be believed, the 
German snbme rsiblea which navigated 
from Heligoland to the Dardanelles put 
forth with a supply calculated to last 
S,000 miles, which, I admit, seems a 
good deal for vessels displacing only 676 
to 700 tons on the surface and about SF>0 
submerged. Anyhow, it is known that 
they did not reach their destination en- 
tirely empty, having been replenished 
two or three times en route. But it 
must be taken into consideration that, 
after the present war, tiiere will proba- 
bly be new international agreements 
which will place difficulties in the way 
of transactions from which unscrupulous 
neutrals derive so much profit and cer- 
tain belligeronta aoeh great advantages. 



Austria-Hungary Still Lives 

By Count Klmcn-Hedorvary 

Late Prime Mijiinter of Hungary 
(By arrangement with the Revue de Hongrie; All Rights Reserved,) 



IT b sn open secret that the Qiwdruplo 
Entente, when it loosed the present 
conflagration, counted especially on 
the decay of the Aufitro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. It had soug^ht for srears, by 
nmawi of ajrcnts sent to Ilunprary and 
Austria, to foster dissension among the 
various nationalities of that empire, and, 
thanks to easily understood anto-angges- 

tion, it l)i'camc convinced that our 
numarchy would not resist the formidable 
shock of a Russian attack. 

Events have cruelly contradicted all 
the politicians who relied upon the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary because of 
so-called Internal dlssensfons; for, with- 
out an instant's wavering, the mhabi- 
tants of the two States of the monarchy 
faced the common danger as one man, 
and their intimate anion has given them 
a power of resistance against which the 
imposing strength of Russia has dashed 
itself in vain. To the Austro-Hun- 
garian Array fell the difficalt task of 
meeting the first big Russian offensive 
moves, and the heroic struggles of our 
soldiers, from October to March, in the 
Carpalliians, not only formed a dike 
against the Russian avalanche, but at 
the same time vanquished that crushing 
numerical superiority which was the 
boast, not without reason, of Kossla and 
the whole Quadruple Entente. 

The fights waged by us in the Car- 
pathians will rank among the most glo- 
rious deeds of our armies; only posterity 
can do full justice to the incomparable 
tenacity and bravery of our soldiers. But 
the great importance of this straggle 
lies in the fact that the check suffered 
by the Russian Army is the first step 
toward collapse. The battle started by us 
in conjunetioa with oor German ally on 
May 2, when we broke the Russian front 
at Gorlice-Tarnow, was, so to speak, 
merely a result of the weakening and 
demoraliaation of the Muscovite Colossus, 



which had suffered immense and nsdess 

losses in its violent endeavors to pierce 
our Carpathian front. Yes, it is largely 
to this weakening and demoralization 
that we owe the tremendous success of 
our grreat offensive which dislodged the 
Russians from Galicia, vnrested from 
them their fortresses along the IHstuIa, 
and prepared our victorious thrust for^ 
ward to a front running from Riga to the 
Bessarabian frontier. At Gorlice-Tar- 
now we and our allies rimply reaped a- 
harvest which had been sown by the 
Austro-Hungarian Army on our Car- 
pathian crests, made fertile by the abun- 
dant streams of precious blood shed upon 
them. 

Therefore, on the one hand, this war 
deceived our enemies, who had based their 
plans on a prompt crumbling of the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs and, in addi- 
tion, put an end to the legend that Russia 
was " invincible." Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Turkey have absolutely 
proved the falsity of that legend. Only 
a blind man would deny that it is the 
central powers which have proved them- 
selves not only invbieible, bat capable also 
of delivering the blow that has felled the 
Muscovite Colossus, reputed to be in- 
vincible. 

The intervention of Italy could do noth- 
ing to change the decree of fate. D iped 
by the illusion that the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy was a worm-eaten struct- 
ure about to crash to the ground, and by 
that other lie, reiterated by the press of 
our enemies, that our army was already 
tired out, our former ally rushed into the 
fight with a candid optimism whose utter 
futility has been proved in a manner un- 
precedented in military history by her 
sterile five months' campaign. Italy's 
fatal error originated in the false belief 
in a disunited Austria-Hungary, and the 
provocation of Turkey by the Entente 
was based on an unjustified faitii in an 
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" invincible " Russia. And it may be 
said that it was for the purpose of muk- 
iniT this invincibility even more evident 
that the allies of Russia undertook the 
Dardanelles campaign and decided — re- 
luctantly, to be sure— to offer her Con- 
stantinople. The forcing of the strait 
was to crown the monument erected by 
Pan-Slavic arrogance to the " invincibil- 
ity" of Biiaria. 

But the military bankruptcy of Russia 
has been completed by that of her allies; 
moreover, the failure of the French and 
English on Gallipoli may liuve an im- 
measnnUe effect on world politics of the 
future. The first result was to remind 
the world that Turkey was not a " sick 
man," but a great power which had again 
found its vigor in the gigantic struggle 
brilliantly waged against the united 
fleets and land forces of France and 
England. Yes, the enemies of Turkey, 
who are likewise our enemies* have 
helped, against their wills, in the gran- 
diose rise of the Ottoman Empire and in 
the restoration of its ancient splmdor. 

Impending events in the Balkans like- 
wise prove that the first fifteen months 
of the war have not elapsed without 
bringing a radical change in the men- 
tality of little nations. The Balkan 
States, like everybody else, have seen 
that Russia is not invincible and that 
the hour of their true independence tias 
struck. Only Austria-Hungary, faitliful 
to the political traditions of Count Julius 
Andrassy, took seriously the doctrine of 
*'the Balkans for the Balkan peoples." 
Russia, while pretending to free the 
Balkan peoples, sought in reality to sub- 
ject them to her influence. Liberation to 
her meant subjection to Russian ambi- 
tions. We, on the contrary, souirht only 
to establish relations based on mutual in- 
terests, and not prejudicial in any way to 
the liberty of action of the Balkan States. 
By our victory over Russia we and our 
allies have brought real freedom to those 
who endured tbe ascendency of the Mus- 
covite Colossus more from fear of Rus- 
sia than from devotion to Pan-Slavic 
ideas. 

Freed from the nightmare of fear 
wUdi oppressed them, Balkan states- 
men will no longer fed obliged to rush 



continually to St. Petersburg to ask ad- 
vice as to how they shall shape their 
policies. In future' they may work in 
complete independence toward the reali- 
zation of their national ideals, since be- 
tween these and our legitimate efforts 
there is no antagonism whatever. 

The great offensive against Serbia 
which we have undertaken in conjunction 
with Germany and Bulgaria is no more 
than the putting into practice of the po- 
litical idea that the desires of an im- 
perialistic Russia must cease to tyrannize 
over the Balkan nations. Serbia must be 
crushed not only in expiation of the 
crimes committed by her ap-ainst us, but 
especially because she has opposed the 
realization of the doctrine that the Bal- 
kans must belong to those inhabiting 
them. Bulgaria, fijrhting victoriously by 
our side, is only trying to realize her per- 
fectly legitimate national aspirations, 
and we and our allies have as our only 
object the creation of a stable equilibrium 
that will harmonize with the necessities 
of firee devdopment felt by the Balkan 
peoples. 

The terrorizing pressure exerted just 
now by the Entente on Greece and Ru- 
mania is an edifying example of how 
they interpret "the liberty of little na- 
tions." I should not be surprised if, by 
their cynical acts, the Allies succeeded in 
forcing these two nations to armed in- 
tervention — on the side of the central 
powers. Anyhow, Rumania might well 
remember how Bessarabia was snatched 
from her, and, by retaking that province, 
she might think of extending her fron- 
tiers instead of committing suicide, as 
her false friends of today are urging her 
to do, in their boundless selfishness. 

To resume: I think that we are on the 
eve of attaining our object. We have de- 
stroyed the legend of an Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy about to break into 
pieces at the first touch of a hostile 
power. We and our allies have demon- 
strated that the belief in an invincible 
Russia was likewise a fable invented by 
the Entente. Austria-Hungary has given 
a proof of her vitality which has discon- 
certed her enemies, and the victory over 
Russia merely shows the justice of the 
cause for which she has entered the war. 
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Neither we nor Germany have any 
•mbitioiis of conquest; it was the Allies 
who forced us to draw our aword in 
defense of the inteprrity of our domin- 
ions. Our foes, on the other hand, have 
givoi thansdves up to the easy task of 
naidasr all sorts of plana for oar dia* 
memberment, and, by remodcliniLr the 
nuqi of Europe, they have, so to tpeak, 
betrayed tiw secret hidden at fha hottom 
of their hearts regarding our future-^ 
had they been victorious. This alone 
would suffice to show the fundamental 
differoMo between na, who sedc only to 
defend ourselves, and the Quadruple 
Entente, which has caused the confla- 
gration in order to satisfy its mad am- 
bition for flteKitimate dmnination. 

By foiling: the diplomatic intrigues of 
the Allies and reducing to impotence their 
efforts on tiie field of battle we have 
achieved our goaL The large tracts of 
hostile territory occupied by us and our 
allies, almost in spite, of ourselvesy 
dunild serve to protect ns against the 
future possibility of an appression simi- 
lar to that of which we have been the 
victims. We are convinced that tlie cen- 
tral powers have wnm the game, that the 
prolongation of this universal slaughter 
will be useless. It goes without saying 
that, if forced, we are ready to keep up 
the fight, bat it will be in vain to "fl^t 
to the end " — nothing wiU ettace the 
failure of the Entente. 

To those who maintain that France 
does not consider herself beaten yet, and 
that England, renowned as the home 
of obstinacy and perseverance— and hy- 
pocrisy—expects to push Hw war to the 
very last, I answer that I know the Ger- 
mans never had the idea of making eon- 



quests in France; that only the crazy 
brains of certain French " patriots " have 
evolved the conception of an aggressive 
Germany peeking to attack the "terrip 

torial integrity " of France. 

As to En}rland, she also, I believe, can 
only \o&Q by pushing the war to extremes. 
Even if she is not already completely 
beaten, she may be. Amoi^ the numer- 
0U.S illusions that have vanished at the 
breath of reality " the invincibility of the 
British Navy" is neither the first nor 
the last. This war has demonstrated that 
the future — and also the present — be- 
longs not to the dreadnouglit, but to 
the agile submarines. Even if the con- 
struction of gigantic ships is to remain 
the privilege of the great powers, the 
smallest nation may create a submarine 
fieet. 

The technical superiority evinced by 
German}' in submarine warfare has in- 
flicted a mortal blow on that maritime 
hegemony of which England was so 
proud. Therefore, if England persists in 
not acknowledjring the freedom of the seas 
and in prolonging the general struggle^ 
ahe will merely hasten the crisis whidi 
will make her lose Egypt and later shake 
her grip on India. For it is difficult to 
bo mistaken regarding the fate awaiting 
Serbia and the consequences arising from 
the June lion of the Austro-IIungarian and 
German armies with those of Bulgaria 
and the Ottoman Empire. The formation 
of an Austro-Hungarian-German-Bulgari- 
nn-Turkish union will threaten the Suez 
Canal and eventually strike even deeper 
and be fatal to the universal domiidon 
unquestionably exercised by Great Brit* 
ain for several oentaries. 
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On Catching Up a Lie 



By Krael Zaugwill 



I OWE to the etrartesy of Curkbnt 
History Magazine the opportu- 
nity of scotching further — killed it 
never can be — the lie circulated 
by a New York correspondent of The 
Observer that I had " sole! and published " 
a two-column sneer at the British Army 
in a great " pro-German " American 
paper* stabbfaier my coimtry» so to speak, 
in the back, and in the dark, and for 
thirty pieces of silver. When I say that 
the " pro-German " paper has published 
an attack from my pen en Prussian mili- 
tarism, that the article now indicted ap- 
peared simultaneously in The Daily 
Chronicle, (to an unqualified choms of 
approval,) and that bo far from sneering 
at the British Army it is to be given in 
French by the Revue de France to cheer 
our ally, it will be seen that the libel 
was tolerably complete. 

And yet, as I have said, it bears a 
charmed life. It has set out around the 
world, and — with a week's start — can 
never be overtaken. In vain The Ob- 
■MTerbaa expressed its regret; its read- 
ers are not observers. Some will have 
seen the lie and not the contradiction, 
others the eontradietion and not the libel. 
I did not even see it myself, though T 
glanced through the paper for the more 
official war lies, and though it was 
headed in large capitals; " Why li Bfr. 
Zangwill Allowed?" (The answer to 
Brudder Bones is, I suppose, " Because 
he will not be silent.") 

Hy first intimation of the libel came 
from a neighbor and of its seriousness 
from a dismayed friend who wrote: "I 
hear that the dinner that was given to 
Beerbobm Tree in London on Nov. 18 
was the subject of a good deal of disa- 
greeable talk." That great British actor 
having sailed for the States before the 
falsehood was exposed, we perceive how 
the seed of error mi^ht l»e indefinitely 
and innocently scatterid. Nothinf^ would 
surprise me less, if the next time I have 
a piece at a theatre a gentleman in the 



gallery biases to avenge England—to the 

great relief of the critics, thus given a 
cue for their aesthetic principles. It is 
true The Observer has asked the 
Journals that copied its accusation 
to copy its correction. But they will do 
nothing so foolish, and even legal com- 
pulsion cannot extend to statements of 
my demerits, which are not necessarily 
untrue because I omitted to tneer at the 

British Army. 

If, as one "friendly" journal urges in 
my defense, '*it is only Mr. Zangwill'a 

ungovernable passion for pose,** the pas- 
sion may be there, though the opportu- 
nity for this particular pose was let slip. 
Or if, as another press oracle asserts, 
such assaults on England abroad are to 
he exjiec ted from " a pinchbeck genius," 
galled by insutficient recognition at 
home, pinchbeck does not revert to gold, 
oven if the lie be bra:;:cn. Why should 
these journals withdraw their whips and 
scorpions merely because there was no 
crime to chastise? If I know newspaper 
nature, they will not, and the only joar> 
nal I have looked into bears out my fore- 
sight, for it corrects its account but not 
its abuses Nor will the anoymoos patriots 

who obscenely reviled my race on po.st- 
cards now write to congratulate me on it. 

No; a lie once loosed is a mephitic 
▼apor that, like the Arabian djinn, can 
never be got back into its bottle. 

But how came the journalist to loose 

the lie? 

He was suffering, I take it, from pro- 
Gei^nania— « malady akin to that diag- 
nosed in my very article as espionitis. 
The unhappy victim scents pro-German- 
ism in every Mrriter who deviates by a 
hairsbreadth from the stupidest view 
of the greatest number. And if to 
loathe Prussia and all her works; if to 
watch with patriotic grrief the Pmssian- 
i?.ing of England; if to dread as I see 
Magna Charta, Parliament, the press, all 
her great historic landmarks disappear- 
ing — that our young men who have gone 
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out to fipht for England will find no 
England to return to; if to hold that the 
duty of us who are bejrond the age for 
imnign terriee is to go to the front for 
the defense of England against her homc- 
born Huns, and to preserve England for 
her absent sons; if this be pro-German- 
ism, then I nrast assuredly be writteii 
dovm a pro-German! 

But it is not even necessary to watch 
over England — ^the simplest guardianship 
of reason* of justice, of the sense of 
humor, is pro-German; as if to the dis- 
eased logic of the afflicted patriot, rea- 
son. Justice, and humor were German! 
Breathe ene syllable niggesting that 
Franco, ■Russia, Belfjium, Italy, Serhia, 
Montenegro, or Japan (with power to add 
to their number) are not academies of 
archangels, and you are equally pro- 
German. There was a moment — with 
Bulgaria balancing — when Sofia, too, was 
a holy city, though finally Tsar Ferdi- 
nand had a Jewidi nose. Who would 
dare to say today what The Westmins- 
ter said then — that Bulgaria was the 
great peasant democracy? That wonld 
be pro-German. 

.Fairness, in short, is the mark of the 
beast. My libelist confesses it openly. 
'*A judicial frame of mind," he classes 
under "German propaganda.** The 
Americans do not understand it, this 
observer tells us. ** To be fair to an 
opponent argues weakness in one's own 
case." What a standardi 

The true British patriot must assert 
that the German gray is jet-black and the 
British gray snow-white. I fear color- 
blindness is not ny forte. But I thought 
if there was one thing John Bull prided 
himself on it was fairness. Does the 
ideal hold good then only for sport? Is 
it unimportant that a thing is *'not 
cricket " the moment the thing is im- 
I>ortant? A wise woman writes to me: 
-*We have befogged ourselves with talk 
of our governing class instead of asking 
oaTaelvas if they could really govern, and 



have prattled about the traditions of our 
public schools instead of asking if the tra- 
ditions of schoolboys were the last word 
necessary in conducting modem life." 
Let us at least not throw away the one 
jeweled word in their traditions. Fair 
play, when we have to face adult prob- 
lems, .issues affecting the whole future 
of humanity! 

Where was our public school tradition 
when our scientists and scholars shame- 
lessly turned and rent German aeholar- 
ship and science, to which they had all 
their lives paid homage? It is true the 
Germans have not ''played the game" 
either, have, indeed, played if freely, open- 
in jr up still lower circles in the inferno of 
war. But this is no reason why we should 
copy their spiritual poisonous gas, how- 
ever the devil of military necessity drive 
us to copy their chlorine. What military 
advantage is there in denying their 
achievements, caricaturing thdr motives, 
and embdlishing our own? 

Where was " cricket " when we has- 
tened to anticipate with jeers and accu- 
sations of theatricality the Kaiser's ru- 
mored design to recreate the Kingdom of 
Poland, thouph we had made the welkin 
ring with cheers for the Czar's identical 
proposal? Why do we make Turkey's 
German ally responsible for the Arme- 
nian massacres which she could have 
stopped, and hold England blameless for 
Russia's anti«Jewish pogroms? 

This is the true " fog of war "—that 
we no lonp:^r see each other, that we hack 
blindly in the dark at the monstrous im- 
ages we have made of each other. The 
German crimes are largely the outcome 
of an inhuman logic pushed to extremes 
by a panic of fear, and the bulk of the 
Germans are no more responsible for 
them than you or I for the deaths in the 
Dardanelles. When we last caught sight 
of their faces— on Christmas Eve, in the 
trenches — what wa& there but the linea- 
ments of our common, our poor, pitiful 
bnnanity? 
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Germany Invincible and Secure 



By T. von Bethmann Hollweg 
German Imperial Chancellor 

In his statement In the Rcichstnfr on Dec. 0, 1915, the Oerman Chancellor mado hia lonf- 
cxpected speech In answer to the Socialist Interpellation on peace, and painted & picture of 
<3ermany triumphant on alt stdec and supplied trith everything necessary to continue the war, 
ev«i though aome atippltee were not abnndant. The cabled report of the speech appeara t>elow. 



The inlerpellalion, which was present- 
ed in a tpeeeh hv Dr. SehHdemannf the 
Socialist leader, read aa follows: 

"Is the Iviperidl ChdnrcHor rrady to 
give information as to the conditions un- 
der which he Vfould be wilUnff to enter 
into peace negotiations? " 

Dr. K(v m]>f, President of the Cham- 
ber, read the interpellation and put the 
format question a» to whether the Gov- 
emment tvas prepared to reply* The 
Soria^'n^t leader, read as folloxos: 

GENTLEMEN, this interpellation 
haB attracted graat attentioii in 
hoBtile countries, mostly of a 
joyous nature. The question re- 
garding the German terms of peace is 
interpreted as a sign of the diminution 
of German strength or the beginning of 
tbo end of the unanimous will of the 
German people. I hope and believe that 
the declaration just heard and the ex- 
planation of the interpellation will not 
increase, but rather disappoint, the joy- 
ous expectations of our enemies. 

The interpellants certainly desire a 
spmdy opening of peace negotiations. 
Prom the statoments of Dr. Scheide- 
mann, sounded out of anxiety, we might 
dodge the poesibilities of an honorable 
peace and reject reasonable proposals of 
peace, made to us only because we 
wished to retain all the conquered terri- 
tories, or even add new territories there- 
to. I must admit that the previous his- 
tory of war naturally leads to his sug- 
gestion to make an end to the war and 
proclaim openly under what form the 
German Government conceives peace. 

We have gained enormous successes 
and deprived our enemies of one hope 
after another. So long as hope in Bul- 
garia beckoned and Turkey remained 
without connection with the central 



powers, w^e could not expect our ene- 
mies to abandon the hope ei a reverse 
of decisions of arms in one way or an- 
other. 

After the alliance of Bulgaria had be- 
come effective; after the great success in 

Sorbia; after the opening of the road to 
our Turkish allies, with the involved 
threat against the most sensitive spot of 
the British world empire, must not our 
enemies realize more and more Uiat the 
game for them is lost? 

Must not many a man among us, who 
sees tiiat the war will not end to our dis- 

advantage» ask himself the question, why 
further sacrifice? Why docs not the Ger- 
man Government offer peace? 

In reality none of our enemies has ai^* 
proached us with suggestions of peace. 
Our enemies have rather considered it to 
their interest to attribute to us falsely 
offers of peace. Both facts have the 
same explanation — self-deception beyond 
compare, which wo would only make 
worse if we approached them wiUi peace 
proposals, instead of waiting for them to 
come to us. 

If T am to speak about our own peace 
conditions I must first examine the peace 
conditions of our foes. In the first in- 
toxication of hopes which they believed 
they could proclaim at the beginning of 
the war, they set up the broadest goals of 
the war, and proclaimed the destruction 
of Germany; England was willing, if nec- 
essary, to wapc war for twenty years. 
The people there meanwhile have become 
a bit alarmed at the possibility of a war 
of that Irrrfth. Tlicir final goal, despite 
intermediate events, remains the same. 

The speeches in the House of Lords, to 
which Dr. Seheidemann has referred, 
have found scarcely an echo in the Brit- 
ish press, but, on the contrary, havo 
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evoked only a st«temcnt <rf the wildeit 

aims of the war. 

The attitude of the enony Govern- 
UMiits iSy hoiwever, fully decisive. Mr. 
Awjnifh announced in his Guildhall 
speech that the objects of the war are the 
same now as at the begrinning, namely, 
the freedom of the smaller States, no- 
tably Pcl^'uim, and the destruction of 
Prussian militarism. 

I need waste no words over the free- 
dom of the small State. The world has 
lent rredence for a year to this English 
philanthropy, but will be cured after 
Greece. So will the smaller natfoius, prob- 
ably. Sfaiee England fights for them, the 
small States are havin^j a hard time. We 
in Germany have known from the first 
day that the protection of small States 
concealed a desire to finish, once for all» 
with the big power whose development 
has been followed so long with envy and 
disfavor. That is wliat is called tiie de- 
struction of Prussian militarism. 

This British " parole " has been adopt- 
ed by all the allies. Sazonoff, Briand, 
and Vivian! have dedared repeatedly 
tiiat they will not lay lown their weapons 
before Prussian or German militarism is 
crushed. 

Dr. von Bethmann Hollvoeg took up 
tk« athged jyress campaign agahut Ger^ 

many, which he said had been deliber- 
ately employed to deceive the people of 
the hostile countries. Nevertheless he 
reaiised that no vietori$9 had been wan 

through such methods, but there was 
ci'idenee of viiUtary and diplomiitic de- 
feats on every hand. He continued: 

But the Catonian cry, "Germany 
must he destroyedt" must be kept up. 
Our enemies have so nailed this to the 
mast that they cannot get rid of it. 
Therefore, further hundreds of thou- 
sands most be driven to tiie sUtnghtering 
block. 

The latest weapon for stirring the 
blind rage for war is the hope of oor 
exhaustion. We are fully united in tiie 
knowledge that our food supplies are 
adequate, and the only question is of di- 
viding them properly. The district resell- 
ing from Arras to Mesopotamia cannot 
be crushed economically. 

If not a shortage of food, then one of 



raw materials is to crush us — but we arc 
provided with everything necessary for a 
prolonged war. 

It is noteworthy that the same France, 
which is now mobilizing the cla.'^s of 1P17, 
and which has already thrown in the 
dass of 1916 to a great extent, ventures 
to speak of Uw exhaustion of Germany's 
supplies of men. We have not gone so 
far in mobilization as Russia, nor, like 
France, extended the age serviee beyond 
the forty-fifth year. With the number 
of men liable for military service still at 
our disposal, we are. not thinking of ex- 
tending tills limit. Our losses are not 
only relatively but also absolutely smaller 
than the French. 

Referring to the bitterness of feeling 
displayed by the enemies of Germany, 
the ChanetUor said: 

To what point of hatred this has led 
is shown in the horrible case of the 
Baralong, that shameful deed of a 
British warship sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, who.«!e crew murdered in the 
most atrocious fashion the helpless sail- 
ors of a German submarine. 

This frightful deed of murder has up 
to* the present been completely ignored 
by the English press. Was it due to 
shame? We do not know. The Britons 
have ever been proud of the spirit in 
their navy. Can they answer fOT this 
cold-blooded murder of helpless men? It 
wiU remain for all time as an inefface- 
able blot upon the hlstt»y of the British 
marine. 

I will not draw general conclusions 
from this case, although the British 
press eontafais freqnoit evidences of an 
extremely brutal view of the work of 
war. I need to recall only the report in 
The Daily Chronicle (London) from 
headquarters, in which the sport of Brit- 
ish soldiers in slaughtering German sol- 
liers is portrayed and held up to praise in 
such shocking terms that I hesitate even 
to utter the words used. 

For to no German soldier is the killing 
of an enemy a joke or sport. 

When history finally passes her ver- 
dict upon the responsibility for this 
most frightful of all wars, she will 
uncover the horrible evil which hatred, 
ignorance, and falsification have erected. 
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So lonp as this mixture of guilt and 
ignorance dominates the feelings of the 
hostile nations and their leaders, every 
tender of pca'ce on our side would be 
folly, which would not shorten, but 
lengthen the war. The masks must 
first be dropped; cm enemies are still 
waging a war of destruction ajrainst us. 

With theories and declarations re- 
garding peace we make no progress. 
Whenever our enemies approach us with 
peace proposals which are in consonance 
with fJermany's dignity and securities 
we will always be ready to diaeoss them. 

la full eenseiousness of the success in 
arms iHiieh we have attained, we dis- 
claim responsibility for the continuance 
of the misery which is filling Europe and 
the world. No one may say that we wish 
to prolong the war unnecessarily to con- 
quer this or that country as a guarantee. 

In previous speeches 1 sketched the 
general aim of the war. I cannot be more 
definite today, or say what guarantees 
the Imperial Government demands, for 
example, in the Belgian question, or what 
combination of powers seems necessary 
as a foundation for these guarantees. 

Our foes must tell themselves one thing 
— the longer and bitterer they wage this 
war against os, the greater will be the 
necessary guarantees. 

If our enemies wish to erect a barrier 
for all time between us and the rest of 
the world, I should not be surprised if we 
arranged our future accordingly that 
neither in the east nor the west might 
our foes control the entrance gates 
tiirough which they might attack or 
threaten us anew. 

It is well known that France granted 
loans to Russia only under the condition 
that it develop its Polish fortresses and 
railroads against us; also that Enfrland 
and France regarded Belgium as their 
route of advance against us. We must 
protect ourselves politically and mili* 
tarily against this, and also insure our 
economic development. What is neces- 
sary, therefore, must be attained; and I 
think there is no one in the Fatherland 
who will not work towarrl this goal. We 
must preserve full freedom of decision 
regarding the means to this end. 

As I said on Aug. 19, we are not the 



ones who are threatening the small na- 
tions. We are battling in this struggle, 
forced upon us, not to subjugate foreign 
nations, hut to protect our life and free- 
dom. This war remains for the German 
Government wha^ it was in the beginning 
and what has been maintained in evny 
pronunciamento — a defoi-sive war of the 
German Nation for its future. Thi.-4 war 
can only be ended in a peace which, so 
far as human foresight readies, will give 

us security against a recurrence. We are 
all united in this aim. That is our 
Strength and shall remain so to the end. 
** GERMANY CAN WAIT" 
in ki8 8p«eeh, opening th» session. Dr. 
ron Bifhmann Hollweg explained the 
milifarjf situattoyi on all the fronfii and 
declared emphatically that Germany 
eotdd w»t de atarvtd CfuU The eotmfry 
had ewmgh food, if properly distributed. 
Cermnnif*s enemies, he naid, were suf- 
fering more than the Germans and pay- 
ing higher jnieeB for fwtd. 

Rumors that Germany is on the verge 
of a collapse, said the Chancellor, and the 
attribution of a peace mission to every 
prominent German who goes abroad. 
Prince von Btilow, Pi&ee Maximilian of 
Baden, Dr. Solf, Secretary of the Colo- 
nies, and Cardinal von Hartmann, (re- 
ports in which tiiere is not a wovd of 
truth,) are all part of a ddiberate cam- 
paign to keep up the spirits of the enemy 
peoples in the face of repeated defeats. 

There is not a weak point in the Ger- 
man reckoning. If our enemies do not 
choose to accept the situation and end the 
war now they must do so later. Ger- 
many can wait. 

Turning to tAe military sttiiation, the 
Chancellor eaid: 

In order to induce Bulgaria to fight 
for the Entente, Serbia was asked to 
make a territorial concession to which 
she was not inclined. Thus our enonies 
remained at variance. The justified na- 
tional demands of Bulgaria in Mace- 
donia after the last Ballcan war were 
eondderably restricted in favor of Ser- 
bia. Loft in the lurch by Russia, Bul- 
garia, who bore the main burden of the 
war, had to see the fruits of her vic- 
tories fall to her Serbian neighbor. Ser- 
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bia was to be priven preference before all 
others heciiuse she was to be advanced 
as the power against Austria- Hungary. 

Now King Ferdinand baa redeemed the 
pledge which he made to his poDple at 
the end of the second Balkan war, that 
the Bulgarian colors which then, after 
glorioiu fitting but severe diaappoint- 
ment, were folded up, should be flying 
free over the country lost at that time. 

Serbia, instead of seeking an under- 
etaiHHng to save the country from the 
sacrifices of a fresh campaign, decided 
not only to oppose the united attack of 
the allied German and Austro-Hun- 
gariaa armies, but alao to attack her 

eastern nci^^hbors. 

Our troops have fought brilliantly in 
the Serbian mountains, overcoming all 
bardsbipe. We tender to them oar warm 
thanks, as well as to our loyal Austro- 
Hungarian comrades and to our newly 
won friend the Bulgarian Army, which 
by our side is winning its due place in 
the Balkans. 

With heroic bravery the Turks have 
held watch over the Dardanelles, the fall 
of wfaidi Mr. Aaquitii prophesied in tiie 
Summer. Today the Dardanelles stand 
firmer than ever. Also at Bagdad the 
Turks have given a perceptible blow to 
the English. 

The opening of the way in the Near 
East is a landmark in the history of this 
war. Direct military connection with 
Turkey is of inestimable value. Econom- 
ically, the imports from the Balkans com- 
plete our supplies in the most welcome 
manner. Prospects, moreover, for the 
future are full of promise. 

Thanks to the foresiphted policy of 
King Ferdinand, a firm bridge has been 
eoBstmeted between the indissolubly al- 
lied Kaiser powers, the Balkans, and llie 
Near East. After the conclusion of peace 
this bridge will not resound with the 
tread of marching battalions, but will 
aerve for wocka of peace and culture. 

ViffCTOus applauM ftUowed this re- 
mark, and Dr. lAehknecht interjected, 
"and of the Deutsche Bank" which oc- 
coeieiwd a preat co nt Motion. 

Continuingf the ChaineeUcr wfd: 

In the reciprocal exchange of our 
goods we shall strengthen the friend- 



ship con>nlIc!atcd by the comradeship in 
arms, not in order to stir up nations 
against each other, but in order to par- 
ticipate actively in the riae of countriea 
and peoples desirous of vigorous de- 
velopment. What our adversaries have 
lost politically and militarily in the Bal- 
fcana, they are now attempting to com- 
pensate themselves for by a policy and 
actions of violence against neutral 
powers, thereby remaining true to the 
principlos which they have foUoMred 

from the beginning. 

Now it is Greece's turn. The Entente 
asserts at first that when fha Entente's 
troops were landed at Saloniklp Greece 
had asked for their assistance. Mean- 
while Venizelos (ex-Premier) has him- 
self expressly declared in the Greek 
Chamber that the landing of the troops 
at Saloniki had no connection with the 
earlier inquiry as to whether the Entente 
could place in readiness 160,000 men for 
the assistaace of Greece against Bnl- 
garia. 

Arbitrarily England and France be- 
gan disembarking troi^ at Salonild 

and proceeded with the landing in spite 
of the energetic protests of the Greek 
Government. Now they are behaving 
there as masters of the c oun try . We 
arc now witnessing the interesting spec- 
taclc of how the combatants of Prus- 
sian militarism employ the dominating 
power of the British fleet as a brutal 
menace to compel the Greek Govern- 
ment to violate its duties as a neutral. 
At first the promise of benevolent neu- 
trality was extracted. When the prin- 
ciple was admitted they proceeded to 
interpet it. From Greece was demanded 
the withdrawal of all Greek troops from 
Saloniki and its surroundings, free dis- 
posal of the port for establishing mili- 
tary defensive measures, the transfer- 
ence of the Greek railways and zoada to 
the frontier for military transports, and 
freedom for military measures of all - 
kinds of Greek territorial waters. That 
is what the Entente understands by - 
benevolent neutrality. 

The Greek Government, despite the 
difficult situation, is resolved to continue 
to prsserve the neutrality which corre- 
sponds to its desire and which takes into 
consideration the dignity, independence. 
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and interest of Greece. The matter iB 
not y«t oonelitded. 

With eanninir sta^ management 

Enprland impressed on the world the idea 
that in noble xinsclfishncss it took up 
arms for the sake of a viuluted Belgium 
and was called upon to inflict punish- 
ment on Germany for this act of vio- 
lence. England succeeded in makinf? 
capital out of that, but in time she had 
to give up Belgium as the motive for 
war. 

It became publicly knowm, too, that 
Great Britain's encircling policy, which 
had been carried out without the pre- 
vious knowledge of Parliament and the 
assumption of obligations toward France, 
which was diained to Russia, had so 
bound the hands of the British Cabinet 
that when Russian mobilization un- 
chained the war, Sir Edward Grey re- 
solved to join hi it, whether willingly 
or reluctantly, I offer no opinion. The 
Timc55 newspaper was the first to admit 
that Belgium was not England's mo- 
tive for war. All the more persistently 
did England continue to denounce us to 
the neutral world as a treaty-breaking 
nation, lusting for power and compelling 
the world* to submit to its militarism, 
which must be destroyed. 

Whoever pursues a policy of oppres* 
sion, such as the Entente is now pur- 
suing toward Greece, can no longer play 

the hypocrite. This we shall repeat 
before the world as often as Enjjland 
tries to hide her true features behind 
a cloud of calumny. 

In an article on Nov. 13 The West- 
minster Gazette openly admitted that 
England had taken up arms against 
Germany because that was the only way 
in which Germany could be mastered. 
The world knows now at least the reason 
for which, at England's command, this 
murder of nations continues. 

Retuminff to the military sttuaHon, the 

Chancellor said: 

In the east our troops with the 
Austro-Hungarians are occupying a far 
advanced and well consolidated defense. 
The position of Russia is always ready 
for a further advance. In the west, it 
is true, the French and British, with the 
greatest defiance of death, have squeezed 



in our front at some points, but the ir- 
ruption, which was to be forced at all 
costs, failed, as all previous attempt* 

had failed. 

The Austro-Hungarian defensive po- 
sitions against Italy are firmly intact. 
In Austria's heroic defense against con- 
tinual attacks the Italians have been re- 
pulsed with gigantic loss of life. Italv 
shoots to ruins peaceful towns whose de- 
liverance die made her task. This will 
hardly omnpensate her for her military 
failures. 

In Belgium the economical situation 
is almost normal. Industry and com- 
merce have been reinvigorated; mone- 
tary matters have bo< n regulated. Thf^ 
post railways and shipping roads are in 
operation, the production of coal is in- 
creasing, and reached in the lart quartor 
almost three and a half million tons. Un- 
employment is being checked, but it is 
impossible to bring the labor market to 
its normal state because England is 
strangling Bdgian industry by doslnff 
its overseas ex[)ort. 

In Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 
we found terrible destruction caused by 
the Russians — a state of complete disso- 
lution. We created new polire and mu- 
nicipal laws and sanitary organization. 
Never in history, when so many millions 
are fighting in a life or death strug^e, 
has so much peaceful work been ac- 
complished behind the front. 

Economically we have sufficient provi- 
sions, if rightly distributed. This is a 
fundamental determining factor. The 
enemy is paying higher prices than we 
for important foodstuffs. 

From our military and economical sit- 
uation oar enemies conclude that we are 
near an immediate collapse and are beg- 
ging for peace. To Prince von Biilow in 
Switzerland, Dr. Solf at The Hague, 
Prince Maximilian of Baden at Stock- 
holm, and Cardinal von Hartmann at 
Konie were attributed missions to me- 
diate for peace. They also said after 
fur Serbian successes that th§ German 
Emperor was going to Constantinople 
in ord«>r to dictate peace from there. 
There is not one word of truth in all 
these legends. This presss campaign 
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began when the Entente pcflicy in the 
Balkans threatened to collapse and the 
enemy attempts to break through in the 
west failed. 

I have tried to give a clear descrip- 
tion of the situation in the theatres of 
the war. Against the logic of facts even 
<wir enemim can do nothing. Oar ealea- 
lation shows no flaws, and there ore no 
uncertain factors to shatter our firm 
confidence. If our enemies are not in- 
clined to yidd to facts they will have 
to do BO later. 



The German people is unshaken in 
its reliance upon its strenjj^th, which is 
invincible. It would be an insult to try 
to make uf believe that we» stronip tnm 
victory and standing far out in the en» 
emy's country, should be inferior in en- 
durance, activity, and internal moral 
power to onr enemies* ivho are still' 
dreaming of victory. 

No. \vp shall not yield to words. We 
shall resolutely carry out the war which 
die enemy wanted, in order to complete 
what Germany's future demands from us. 



Crosses 

By BEATRICE BARRT 

There is a cross — a cross of iron. 

The gift of an iron hand. 
Who wears it over his iron heart, 
He must relentlessly do his part 

For the sake of the Fatherland, 
And deal* with ballet and bayonet tiurus^ * 
Death and deqiair— alas, he mustl 

There is another cross; it is 

Simply a cross of red. 
Who wears it knows neither friend nor foe, 
Bnt pity only; and to and fro. 

In the wake of the camat^e dread. 
He is swift to carry relief from pain, 
And, to the tortured, strength again. 

Working to save, salvation's own 

Sign he may fairly don. 
The burstinir shells and the shrapnel durt 
Fall, all uiilu < il( d; if die he must. 

He will die- -but his work lives on; 
He is tender, tireless, and none more brave; 
Figihting always — to cheat the grave. 

If it is true a day is due 
When reckoning shall be made. 

Who then will face the tribunal dread, 
Among the ranks of the risen dead. 

Calm, steadfast, and unafraid? 
In the dawn of that Resurrection Horn, 
Which cross Uun will be proudly worn? 
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Situation in the Balkans 

Second Phase of the Campaign Following; the Germanio 
Bulgarian Victory Over Serhia 



WITH the capture by Bulgarian 
forces of I'risrend, in western 
Serbia, n«ar tiie Albanian 
border, and the surrender of 
Monastir in the south — both admitted in 
London on Dec. 1, 1U15, the Teutonic- 
Bulgarian allies had thoroaghly disposed 
of the Serbian army. A very small frac- 
tion of the Serbian forces was able to 
form a junction with the British and 
Freneh in Maeedonia; the remainder by 
Dec. 19 had scattered in guerrilla bands 
among the wild hills of Eastern Albania 
and Montenegro. On Dec. 10 the press 
in London announced that the British 
and French forces in the southeastern 
part of Serbia were retiring before the 
onslaughts of superior forces of Bul- 
garians. By Dee. 16 they had retreated 
entirely across the Creek frontier and 
close to their strongly fortified base at 
Saloniki, where reinforcements were re- 
ported to be arrivhug daily. 

The presence of the still mobilized 
Greek army at Saloniki, and the question 
whether Greece would permit the armies 
of the Teutonie powers and of Bulgaria 
to cross her nsntral jhrontier formed 
problems that were acute, even after the 
report from Berlin on Dec. 4 that Greece 
had assured the Entente Allies the use 
of the Saloniki-Glevegli Railroad and the 
other ^lacedonian railways from Saloniki 
to Monastir and from Saloniki to Okts- 
chfliar, besides Kavala Harbor. But that 
furnished to the Entente an extsnsira 
theatre of operations, which it guaran- 
teed to return to Greece after the war, 
and hi a dispatch to Thb New Yobk 
TiuKs, dated at Saloniki on Dee. 14, 
Richard Harding Davis said: 

Two niontlis of debate and UTjCertalntjT 
were conclude<I at 4 o'clock thia momtag 
wh«n tbe Greek Army began the evaou- 
ation of that strip of Ore«k tenrltonr 

stretohinff from Pol ran to S;ilonikl. 

This ends a situation of tlie greatest em- 
barraHsmcnt to the British and French 
armies here. Instead, as stated la tbe 



Gorman commnnlqu^s, of the Anglo- 
French leavlns Saloniki. It Is a algtt that 

they have Just boRun to fight. It IS tbe 

clearing of the prize ring. 

The Allies now control the customs. 
The enemy's Consuls are expected to 
leave at once, the spy nulsonee wilt end. 

atiil cxci'pt for one battalion of Grooka 
remaining as a sign of Greek sovereignty 
the entire Greek Army wiU withdraw 

eighty miles wist. 

Since sunrise an unbroken column of 
Greek raiments has been departing with 
artillery, eavatry, pontoons, ambulances, 
and thousands of ponies and donkeys 

carrying fodder, suppli' s. and tents. Tim 
sidewalks are invaded by long lines of 
Infantry. The water front along which the 

column is passing is blocked with q)ee> 
tators of all natlmialltlea. 

Dispatches to The Daily Hail of Lon> 

don from its Athens correspondent on 
Dec, 18 estimated the total available 
Germanic forces near Saloniki at 200,000. 
The London Homing Post's Athens cor- 
reppondcnt said the fact that nction to 
drive the Allies from Saloniki had not yet 
begun was attributed in diplomatic 
circles to the necessity in which the Ger- 

mans found themselves of concentrating 
sufficient forces, repairing of communi- 
cations destroyed by the Allies and Ser- 
bians, and of bringing up sufficient sup- 
plies of munitions. The Mail's corre- 
spondent also sent a report that the in- 
tended German reinforcements had been 
diverted to Rustchuk, to meet the ex- 
pected menace from Russia. The sec- 
ond great phase of the Balkan campaign 
had begun with Salonild strongly forti- 
fied, with the backing of warships; the 
strenpthening of the Entente's position 
at Gallipoli; the presence of a powerful 
Russian amy on the Rumanian border, 
and the placing of Egypt in a state of de- 
fense. 

Rumania is today the most potent in- 
fluence in the East. She can put into 
the fidd an army folly as great as the 
combined Teuton-Bulgar army now in 
Serbia, and holds a strat^cal position 
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which would enable her to strike iHlflir- 
ever she can be most effective. 

The overrunning of Serbia is sure to 
deeply impress BudiarMt, and before fhe 
Entente Allies can hope to see the Ru- 
manians fighting under their banner, 
they will have to send enough men to the 
Balkans to keep the Bulgarians busy and 
prevent Rumania from beinp: struck in 
the flank and rear. In this may be 
found the true answer as to why Russia 



was preparing an invasion of Bulgaria 
during December. If Russia really does 
send 350,000 men into Bulgaria, thq 
Serbian eampaisrn in so far as it affects 
Sofia will have to be abandoned. The 
Bulgarians cannot muster more than this 
number all told. And once the Russians 
have landed on the Danube, unless the 
Bul(:arian forces were dravm from Serbia 
to resist them, they would be in Sofia in 
six weeks' time. 



Gorizia and Its Battle Front 

Campaign on the Terraces of the Julian Alps 
to December 18, 1915 



TOLMINO, Gorizia, and Trieste are 
the keys to the doors of Klagen- 
furt and Vienna. In 1797 Napo- 
leon needed only one, Gorizia, which 
had taken lym to within 100 miles of 
the Austrian capital, when peace cut 
short his march. But tactics, if not 
strat^y, have changed since then. Now, 
on account of gigantic howitzers and 
long-range naval guns, the key of Go- 
risia trould be useless without those of 
Tobniiio and Trieste. 

Will the first sign of exhaustion 
among the Teutons be betrayed by the 
taking of Gorizia? Insistent reports 
from neutral diplomatic sources have 
been to the effect that Emperor Will- 
iam's recent visit to Vienna was to dis- 
suade Emperor Francis Joseph from 
concluding a separate peace with Italy. 
Iliat he could not do this without the 
concurrence of all the Entente powers 
was emphasized by Baron Sonnino's 
statement in the Italian Parliament on 
Dec 2 that Italy had signed the joint 
treaty of the powers pledpinp not to 
conclude a separate peace. Meanwhile, 
on Dec. 1, the official Austrian report 
emtained the significant words that, if 
humanly possible, the Italians "will, at 
all costs, force a victory near Gorizia." 

Italy had seemed thus far not to be 
making much progress in her campaign. 



The reason is obvious. The superiority 
of defensive operations by trench war- 
fare had been demonstrated in France 
long before Italy declared war on Aus- 
tria. To the immense natural advan- 
tage accrued from having the Alps as 
her boundary line, which' must be scaled 
find pierced by an invading Italian army, 
Austria had time to fortify them w^ith 
formidable trench works. The Isonzo, 
her most vulnerable line, is defoided by 
the powerful terraces of the Julian Alps, 
rising on three sides before Gorizia, the 
plateau of the Car so forming the south4l 
em tier. Now the town and spur of 
Podpora, which pivcs command of Go- 
rizia, are in Italian hands, and the 
heights of Oslavia, which also dominate 
the bridgehead, have been taken. 

Had Austria's forces not been worn 
very thin by withdrawals to many fronts 
the Isonzo could have been easily de- 
fended, and Plava and Monf aleone would 
never have been yielded to Italy. At the 
present conjvincture Italy has made im- 
possible what should have been a formid- 
able invasion of her own territory froni 
the Alps, and, having pierced Austria's 
Isonzo line at the centre, slie is prepar- 
ing either to force a retreat of the in- 
ferior Austrian troops — ^Austria's best 
troops were long since destroyed— or to 
roll them up and defeat them in detail 
on both flanks. This, possibly, explains 
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Region of Italian Operations About Gorizia. 



the perturbation of Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

The town of Gorizia is like the or- 
chestra of a Greek theatre, the stage 
being the vast rolling fields stretching 
southward, on the east Isonzo, to the 
foothills of the Monte San Michelc, while 
the audience may be imagined as occu- 
pying the half-encircling mountains to 
the west, north, and east — the three sum- 
mits of the Podgora heights. 

Into this audience the Italiani sud- 



denly threw themselves on Nov. 23, and 
secured what may be considered a box 
commanding the entire auditorium as 
well as the broad approach across the 
stage. It was then that they captured 
the highest of the three peaks of the 
Podgora, Monte Calvario. With Italian 
guns on this peak there has since been 
expected an exit of occupants from the 
entire theatre, not perhaps without the 
assistance of the infantry operating 
fi om the stage. 



Russia's Winter Prospects 

By a Military Expert 



IN the latter part of last July, when it 
was evident that the Teutons' " scis- 
sor movement " would cause the fall 
o£ Warsaw, none of the military 
critics of this country thought the Ger- 
mans would push further east. With the 
fall of Warsaw, it was arprucd, they would 
hold what is probably the strongest de- 
fensive tine to be found in any of the 
war theatres— the line of the San, the 
Vistula, the Narew, and the upper 
Miemen. The logical step, as it appeared 
at that time to our critics, was for the 
Germans to intrench on this line and to 
act purely on the dofensivc while turn- 
ing their strength westward into France. 

Other considerations, however, moved 
the German General Staff to adopt a 
different plan. The very demoraliza- 
tion of the Russian forces-, coupled with 
a weJl-known shortage of ammunition, 
indicated the possibility of eliminating 
Rusria entirely f^rom the conflict. 

Germany, therefore, decided to push on 
and take the chances of beating Russia to 
her knees. By this decision the German 
Army -was condemned to an indefinite 
offensive. The Russians were driven 
back mile after mile, and in a short time 
the Germans held the entire railroad line 
through Vilna, Grodno, Brest-Litovsk, 
and Kovel. Again an opportunity was 
presented to Germany to intrench and 
strike against the west. Almost all of 
Poland was in German hands, her own 
borders were absolutely safe from in- 
vasion — in fact, for many months to 
come there was nothing to fear from the 
only one of Germany's enemies who^ 
while it can be defeated, eannot be 
crushed. 

The temptation was too great to be 
resisted. Visions of the capture of 
Petrograd were before the German eyes, 
the prise whidi the genius of Napdeon 



could not reach was almost within their 
grasp. Once again a north and south 

railway, in a country where good high- 
ways are almost unknown, was aban- 
doned and a drive te the next line of 
railroad, fully 200 miles distant, was 
started. The Russians were driven back 
as before, but before the line of the 
railroad was reached something hap- 
pened, and the Russians held fast. The 
German drive was ended. 

The German problem on the present 
front is a peculiarly difficult one. Of 
the two north and south or lateral rail- 
roads in this part of Russia one is 
behind the Teutons at least 200 miles- 
much too far in thdr rear te be of 
service — the other is held for the most 
part by the Russians. Several railroad 
lines come up perpendicular to the front 
from the field bases. These roads are 
adequate to transport the needed sup- 
plies to certain specified points on the 
line. But when supplies reach these 
pointo the facilities for distribution break 
down, for not only is there no lateral 
railroad, but lateral highways are few 
and incapable of bearing heavy continu- 
ous vdiicular traffic. 

Germany, then, is dependent almost 
entirely on the dirt roads in a country 
where good roads are unknown. When 
the heavy snows come and these roads 
cannot be traveled, the question natu- 
rally arises, can Germany remain on 
her present line all Whitw or will she 
have to retire in order to obtein the 
benefit of the lire in her rear, through 
Vilna, Grodno, and Brest-Litovsk? Ger- 
many alone can answer, but the prob- 
lem is an ever present one, growing more 
acute with each day that passes. In fact, 
rumors have been plentiful to the effect 
that Germany is already preparing the 
last-named line for occupancy prepara- 
tory to falling bade 
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Sinking of 

President Wilson's Note 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, Dec. 6, 1915. 

Thb Sbgrbtaby of Stais lO Ambassaimb 
Pbmfield: 

Please deliver a note to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, tcxtiially as follows: 

RELIABLE information oVitained 
from American and other sur- 
vivors who were passengers on 
the steamship Ancona shows 
that on Nov. 7 a submarine flyinj:;: the 
Austro-Hungarian flag fired a solid shot 
toward the steanuhip, that thereupon 
the Ancona attempted to escape, hut, 
being overhauled by the submarine, she 
stopped, that after a brief period and 
before the crew and pasaengrers were all 
able to take to the boats the submarine 
fired a number of shells at the vessel 
and finally torpedoed and sank her while 
there w«re yet many persmis on board, 
and that by gunfire and foundering of 
* the vessel a large number of persons 
lost their lives or were seriously injured, 
among whom wore dtiseiu of the United 

States. 

The public statement of the Austro- 
Hungarian Admiralty has been brought 
to the attention of the Government of 
the United States and received careful 
consideration. This statement substan- 
tially confirms the principle declaration 
of the survivors, as it admits that the 
Ancona, after being shelled, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk while persons were 
stiU on board. 

Tho Austro-Hungarian Government 
has been advised, through the corre- 
spondence which has passed between the 
United States and Germany, of the atti- 
tude the Government of the Unltod 
States as to the use of submarines in 
attacking vessels of commerce, and the 
aequlescenee of Germany in that atti- 
tude, yet with full knowledge on tin 
part of the Austro-Hunjjarian Govern- 
ment of the views of the Government of 
tho United Stataa as sa q irs s s e d in no 



the Ancona 

and the Austrian Reply 

uncertain terms to the ally of Austria- 
Hungary, the commands of the subma- 
rine which attacked the Ancona failed 
to put in a place of safety the crew and 
passengers of the vessel which they pur- 
posed to destroy because, it is presumed, 
of the impossibility of taking it into 
port as a prize of war. 

The Government of the United States 
considers tiiat the omunander violated 
the principles of international law and 
of humanity by shelling and torpedoing 
the Ancona before the persons on board 
had been put in a place of safety vr . 
even ^^--ixen sufficient time to leave the 
vessel. The conduct of the commander 
can only be characterized as wantob 
slaughter of defensive noneombatants, 
since at the time when the vessel was 
shelled and torpedoed she was not, it 
appears, resisting or attempting to es- 
cape, and no other reason is sufficient 
to excuse such an attack, not even the 
possibility of rescue. 

The Government of the United States 
is forced, therefore, to conclude either 
that the commander of the submarine 
acted in violation of his instructions or 
that the Imperial and Royal Government 
failed to issue instructions to the com- 
manders of its submarines in accordance 
with the law of nations and the prin- 
ciples of humanity. The Government 
of the United States is unwillin|r to be- 
lieve the latter alternative and to credit 
the Austro-Hungarian Government with 
an intention to permit its submarines to 
destroy the lives of helpless men, wo- 
men, and children. It prefers to believe 
that the commander of the submarine 
committed this outrage without authority 
and contrary to the general or special 
instructions which he had received. 

As the good relations of the two 
countries must rest upon a common re- 
gard for law and humanity, the •'Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot be 
expected to do otherwise than to de- 
mand that the Imperial and Boyal Gov- 
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ernment denoimro the sinkinpr of the 
Ancona as an illegal and indefensible 
act; that the officer who perpetrated the 
deed be pnnished, and that reparation 
by the payment of an in(U'rniuty be made 
for the citizens of the United States who 
were killed or injured by the attaeic on 
the vessel. 

The Government of the United States 
expects that the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 



ernment, appreciatingr the gravity of the 
case, will accede to its demand promptly, 
and it rests this expectation on the be- 
lief that the Austro-Hungarian Govem- 
nient will not sanction or defend an act 
which is condemned by the world as in- 
humane and barbarous, which is abhor- 
rent to all civilized n^itions, and which 
has caused the death of innocent Ameri* 
can citizens. LANSING. 



Defense of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty 



The Austro-Hungarian Admiralty on 
Dec. 15, 1915, stated ita case and the at- 
titude of ^ naval authoritiea aa foUowa: 

IT is a submarine commander's duty 
to make a report to a designated base 
as soon as possible, and the com- 
mander who sank the Ancona did this as 
soon as he was within wireless distance 
of land. He made a supplementary re- 
port at Pola and accompanied it with his 
log. No examination of the crew was 
held, because the commander's report 
was considered complete, and there was 
no reason to suppose that the crew could 
add anything thereto^ 

So far as the commander is concerned, 
his course is clear. The Admiralty has 
received his report and sees no reason to 
find any fault with his course of aetion* 
If any such reason existed — that is, 
if the Admiralty had found that the 
commander had done anything contrary 
to his instructions— it would spontane- 
ously institute an invostijjation against 
him without waiting for any demand to 
come from some foreign Government. 
It can happen that a commander in the 



heat of battle deals contrary to instruc- 
tions, but nothing of the kind has oc- 
enrred in this case. 

It appears clearly from his report 
that his ship was in danjjer, indeed, in 
double danger, first from the fact that 
an enemy boat was approaching on a 
line that threatened to cut off his re- 
treat, and the enemy ship and the An- 
cunu could have established his radius 
of action and couid have set a torpedo 
boat flotilla on him, and, second, there 
was danfrer of the Ancona escapini?, 
which, according to his instructions, was 
to be prevented in all cireumstanoes. 
Hence the conduct of the commander, 
much as the lo^s of innocent lives must 
be regretted and deplored, cannot be dis- 
approved. 

On the contrary, if he had departed 
without destroying: the Ancona it would 
have been a failure to do his duty, since 
the Ancona eould have notified ottier 
ships of his whereabouts. The loss of 
American lives is regrettable, as well as 
that Americans used a vessel belonging 
to a nation at war with Austria-Hungary. 



Foreign Minister Burian's Reply 



Sbcrbtary of State, WABRnnmtir: 
American Embassy, Vienna, 

Dec. 15, 1915. 
Following note received from Minis- 
Ur for Foreign AffaUrt noon today: 

IN reply to the much esteemed note, 
No. 4,167, which his Excellency Mr. 
Frederic Courtland PtMi field. Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and l iciiipotentiary 



of the United States of America, di- 
rected to him in the name of the Ameri- 
can Government unrirr date of the 9th 
inst,, and in the matter of the sinking 
of the Italian steamer Ancona, the 
undersigned,- preliminary to a Hiorougfa, 
meritorious treatment of the demand, 
has the honor to observe that the sharp- 
ness with which the Government of the 
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United States considers it necessary to 
Uaine the commanding officer of the 
Bulmiarine concerned in the affair, and 
the fimuMiB fai 'which the demands ad- 
dreeaed to Imperial and Royal (lov- 
ernment appear to be expressed, might 
well have warranted the expectation that 
CSovemment of the United States 
should precisely speeiiy the aetoal cir- 
cumstances of the affair ufon wliidi it 
bases its case. 

As is not diff ieolt to pereeiT»» the 
presentation of the facts in the ease ill 
the aforesaid note leaves room for many 
doubts, and even if this presentation 
were correct in all points and the moat 
rigorous legal conception were applied to 
the judfsrment of the case, it does not 
in any way sufficiently warrant attach- 
ing blame to die eommanding officer of 
the war vessd or to tho Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

The Government of the United States 
has also failed to designate tiie persons 
upon whose •testimony it relies and to 
whom it apparently believes it may 
attribute a higher degree of credibility 
"Uian to the commander of the bnperial 
and Royal Fleet. The note also fails 
to give any information whatsoever as 
to the number, names, and more precise 
fate of tiio American dtisens iriio were 
on board of the said steamer at the criti- 
cal moment. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that the 
Wadiington Cabinet has now made a 
poeitive statement to the effect that citi- 
zens of the United Staes of America 
came to grief in the incident in ques- 
tion, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is in principle ready to enter into 
an exchange of views in the affair with 
the Government of the United States. 
It must, however, in ttie first place, raise 
the question why that Ckwemment failed 
to give juridical reasons for the de- 
mands set forth in its note with refer- 
ence to the special dreomstances of the 
incriminating events upon which it itself 
lavR stress, and why in lieu thereof it 
referred to an exchange of oorrespon- 
d iii eo which has conducted wIlL an* 
other OfomnmaA hi other cases. 

The Imperial and Royal Government 
is the leas able to follow the Washing- 



ton Cabinet in this tnusual path, since 
it by no means possesses authentic knowl- 
edge of all of the pertinent correspon- 
dence of the Government of the United 
States, nor is it of the opinion that such 
knowledpfe might be sufficient for it in 
the present case, which, in so far as it 
is informed, is in essential points of 
another nature than the case or cases 
to which the Government of the United 
States seems to allude. The Imperial and 
Royal Government may, therefore, leave 
t to the Washington Cabinet to formulate 
the particular points of law against 
which the commanding officer of the sub- 
marine is alleged to have offended on the 
occasion of the sinking of the Ancona. 

The Government of the United States 
has also seen fit to refec to the atti- 
tude whidi the Berlin Cabinet assomed 
in the above mentioned correspondence. 
The Imperial and Royal Government; 
finds in the much esteemed note no 
indication whatever of the intent with 
^diieh this reference was made. Should, 
however, the Government of the United 
States thereby have intended to express 
an opinion to Ihe effect tiwt a prejudice 
of whatever nature existed for the Ln- 
perial and Royal Government with re- 
spect to the juridical consideration of the 
affair in question, this Government must, 
in order to prelude possilile misunder- 
standings, declare that, as a matter of 
course, it reserves to itself full freedom 
of maintaining its own legal views in tiio 
discussion of the case of the Ancona. 

In having the honor to have recourse 
to the kindness of hia Excellency the 
Ambassador of the Uidted States of 
America with the most respectful re- 
quest to be good enough to communicate 
tiie foregoing to the American Govern- 
ment, and on this occasion to state tiiat 
the Imperial and Royal Government, in 
no less degree than the American Gov- 
ernment, and under all circumstances, 
most sincerely deplores the fate of the 
innocent victims of the inci^nt in ques- 
tion, the undersigned at the same time 
avails himself of thia opportunity to re- 
new ezpreasion of his most distin- 
guished consideration to hia Excellency 
tfaeAmbasaador. (Signed) BURIAN. 

PENFIELD. 
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America's Duty 

By Baron d^Estoumelles de Constant 

r.aron de Constant, diplomat. loRishitor, has outlined In The Atlantic Monthly for December 
what he conceives to be the filtins policy of America in respect of questions raised by the 
war. He has written sstenslvely upon arbitration and the orftanisatlon of peace and repre- 
;<) iiti rl Prance nt the two Ha^nie Conferences nnd The Ha^ue court. It Is. therefore, not as 
H tiai dened militarist that he approaches his subject. The reasoning and oondtisions of Baron 
de Constant are of interest to this country, where he Is held in hlsh regard. 



THE United States, who were the pro- 
moters of the organization of inters 
natimial peace, see the very princi- 
ples of their work threatened by the pres- 
ent war, and not only their work but the 
guarantee of their existence. * * * 

The peace observed by the United 
States with Great Britain or with France 
or Russia has never been " peace at any 
price." It has always been based on a 
spirit of conciliation and Justice, on mu- 
tual respect for riprht and on the ^aran- 
ties provided hy treaty. The violation of 
treaties is incompatible with peace and 
is, in fact, the negation of peace and 
a crime against peace. * * * And if, 
furthermore, the violated treaties were 
signed by the United States, and if they 
admit such violation, they simultaneously 
renounce their ritrlits, their duty, and tiia 
part they should play. * ♦ • 

All neutrals have, of course, been in- 
fluenced by tiie brute force of tiie Ger- 
man system of terrorization. Germany's 
neighbors could hardly look on without 
trembling at the spectacle of the weakest 
State invaded by the st ron g e s t, one that 
had pruarantced its neutrality! It is quite 
easy to understand why Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Denmark should hesitate to ex- 
pose themselves to the terrible fate of 
Bel^rium. It was a question of life or 
death for them. The risks run by Ameri- 



can democracy were quite different and 
much smaller, if there were such risks, 
and that is why its duty was so evident. 

For this reason the admirers of the 
United States were deeply disappointed 
when that country remained unmoved by 
the declaration of war, the violation of 
Luxembourg and Belgium, and all the 
execrable crimes that will forever hold 
up the tragic month of August, 1914, to 
the horror of the world. It is true that 
the Pope, who is still more inaccessible 
and invulnerable than the Government of 
ibe United States, has observed the same 
reserve, but at the cost of a great weak- 
ening of his churches an<1 of religion it- 
self. Who can maintain that this war 
should lay Europe waste with impunity, 
in the name of the German God allied 
with the God of Mohammed, without a 
word from the representative of Christ? 
St. Peter has denied his Master a fourtii 
time! 

The abstention of the United Ftatos 
Government is, to my mind, more serious 
than that of the Pope, because the United 
States are a young people— the great re- 

so'.irce on which we counted for a better 
future. If France had held aloof under 
similar circumstances, it would have been 
said that the French were an old nation 
in a state of decadence. But that was 
not the case. France has often laid ber- 
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tdf open to unfavonbto opinions from 
foreigners who see her under false con- 
ditions, but she did not hesitate to do her 
doty, and, after one year, she is still 
more detesmined than on the first day. 

In August, 1914, the United States 
ought to have uttered a whole-heuru>d 
protest against any violation of right. 
A definitp. humane protest from them 
would have had incalculable consequences. 
It would have opened the eyes of the Ger- 
man people by warning 'ttem that they 

were on the wrong road. It would have 
emboldened other neutrals and brought 
them together, and, in this way, the peo- 
ple of the United States would have been 
raised to the rank of directors of the 
modern conscience and also to that of 
judge for the future. And what a judge! 
No mere Pontius Pilate, indifferent to the 
death of the Just Man, but the arbitrator 
to whom all would have had recourse 
after the war. 

A jrear has gone by. Is tiie inty of 
the United States any less urgent than 
it was? No; even admitting a complete 
victory for llie German armies, the duty 
of America will be all the more thankless 
and the mora pressing. The longer the 



Government of the United States delays 
its protest, the more certain will be the 
necessity of making that protest. 

Sooner or later— «nd the sotmer Hm 
wiser — the United States, without declar- 
ing or waging a useless war on Germany, 
must depart from their reserve and take 
up their part as the guardians of right. 

Their subsequent influence will depend 
upon the clearness and definiteness with 
which they speak. They will not have l>e- 
oome iMlligerente, but they wOl have 
taken sides. If it is urf'od that the Ger- 
man jingoes in the United States will re- 
spond by attempting to cause general dis- 
organisation, my reply is that such an at- 
tcmpt would not only fail, but would 
demonstrate that it was to the interest of 
the United States to prevent the war 
and to prevent the triumph of German 
pride. 

It seems to me that the United States, 
without taking up arms, can still con- 
ciliate their interest with thefar duty, the 
Monroe Doctrine with their need for sta- 
bility. They can give distracted Europe 
the example of their union in respecting 
right, and help her to establish a new 
order on the basis of a permanent peace. 



Britain's War Finance and Economic Future 

By J. Ellis Barker 



In The NinrUrnth Century and After 
for December Mr. Barker makes the fol- 
lowing sumTnary of the coat of Britain's 
war: 

A LITTLE while ago Mr. Montagu 
stated in the House of Commons 
that the British war expenditure 
came to 46,000,000 a day, that the war 

was swallowing up half the national in- 
come. This was evidently a very serious 
understatement. Five million pounds a 
day is equal to £1326,000,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to the British Census of Produc- 
tion, published in December, 1!U..', and 
relating to the year 1907, the national in- 
come of that year amounted to SifiOOr 
000,000. Even the most optimistic statis- 
ticians have not seen in that ligure a 
very great understatement. It therefore 



appears that the British war expenditure 
per day is at present approximately ecjual 
to the entire national income per day in 
normal times. It need, however, seansdy 
be pointed out that the war, which has 
taken 3.000,000 able-bodied British men 
from the productive occupations, and 
which has diverted the industries from 
the production of useful commodities to 
that of war material, has very seriously 
diminished the national income. Besides, 
with the constantly increasing numbers of 
the British Army, and Ilia steadily grow- 
ing financial requirements of the Allies 
for British loans and subsidies, the daily 
war expraditure of this country will 
probably continue increasing. Hence, the 
daily cost of the war may soon greatly 
exceed the whole of the national iucom*}. 
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The vastness of Great Britain's war 
expenditure staggers the imagination not 
only of people in general but even that of 
financiers and atatistieiane. It can be 
visualized only by comparison. T!io 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, which 
lasted nine months, cost Germany £60,- 
000,000; the Panama Canal, the ereatest 
and the most expensive engineering un- 
dertaking the world has seen, cost the 
United States in ten years £80,000,000; 
the Boer war, which lasted three years, 
cost this country £250,000,000. It follows 
that Great Britain spends on the war 
every two weeks almost as much as the 
total cost of the Planama Ganal, and 
that she spends every two months con- 
siderably more than she did during the 
whole of the protracted campaign against 
tiie Boers. 

The war has so far cost about £1,^00,- 
000,000. The national capital of Great 
Britain is usually estimated to amount to 
about £12,000,000,000. As the stmnrle 
seems likely to continue for very many 
months, it may eventually swallow a sum 



equal to one-third of the British national 
capital, if not more. Interest will have 
to be paid on the gigantic war debt. Its 
capital must gradually be reduced to 

manniron'ile proportions by purchase, and 
in addition untold millions will be re- 
quired every year for the support of the 
crippled and incapacitated v^erans, and 
for the widows and orphans. Before the 
war, budgets of £200,000,000 per year 
seemed monstrous. After the war, bud- 
gets of £400,000,000 may seem modesL 
If we now rcmembor that years of hard 
times followed the relatively cheap Boer 
war we can well understand that states- 
men and business men look with grave 
anxiety and alarm into the future and at 
the mountainous debt which Great Brit- 
ain is rapidly piling up, and that they 
are asking themselves: Can this over- 
taxed country stand the additional finan- 
cial burdens? Will not the war destroy 
the British industries and trade, drive 
the country into bankruptcy and ruin, or 
at least permanently impoverish Great 
Britain? 



Criminal Psychology and War 

By Dr. Erich Wiilffen 

Judtjc of tht; Di.ttrut Court at /uuknH, Grrtnany. 
This article appeared originally In the supplement of the Berliner Tageblatt of Oct. 24, 191S. 



THE influence of war on the criminal- 
ity of a people cannot be judged 
until from two to five years after 
the war. According to statistics the total 
of all crimes decreases during a war in 
all nations. This is proved, in a strik- 
ing manner, by the French and Prussian 
criminal statistics of 1870-71. But, be- 
ginning with the yery year after the war, 
the figures again reached the point where 
they had been before the war, and con- 
tinued to increase appreciably during the 
next three to five years. Then they 
dropped again to the ante-bellum ratio. 

Influences of war op criminality be- 
come distinctly perceptible, and it is ap- 
parrait that such influeno s must be 
stronger in proportion to the length of a 
war* For this reason, we must expect a 



considerable increase in criminality in all 

the belligerent nations after this war. 

The question of weapons is interesting. 
The history of mankind teaches us that 
thrusting and slashing weapons and fire- 
arms were invented for hunting, and bet- 
tered and completed for combat and war- 
fare. But history shows also that 4irimi- 
nals borrow their weapons from hunting 
and war; criminals have not invented a 
single weapon unaided. Dagger and 
knife, tiie hunting and fighting weapons 
of primttfre peoples, were superseded for 
warlike use by .sword, sabre, and bayonet. 
Thereupon dagger and knife became the 
weapons of major and minor criminals, 
but in Hob war they are agafai coming 
into a place of honor. 

The arrow is a primitive vreapon ; Eng- 
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lish airmen have again revived it. Dum- 
dum bullets recall the barbed weapons of 
privitive days. " Stinkpots " were once 
the most duigeroas wvapon of tiie Mon- 
l^olian pirate. The infernal machine used 
by the notorious Thomas on a ship in 
Bremerhaven in 1875 was also no' in- 
ventioa of a crirainaL Infernal machinea 
were used in war a long time ago, and 
later, for instance in 1585, they were 
employed to blow up the bridge built by 
tiie Diike of Parma over the Sehddt. 

As the criminal does not himself in- 
vent any weapon, but simply makes use 
of war weapons already tested, we shall 
probably witness after the war a more 
widespread use by criminals of the new 
weapons broupht forward in the present 
conflict. After the war of 1870-71 par- 
ticularly noticeable nse was made by 
criminals of explosives. 

For these reasons the pros and cons 
of projected instruction of boys in the 
use of arms should be careftilly weighed. 
For my part, I think that a great in- 
crease both of accidental and deliberate 
homicidal acts is to be expected if this 
form of instruction is introduced. Just 
before the outbreak of the war Govern- 
ments were considering limitinjf the trade 
in weapons in order to counteract their 
growinir misose by criminals and luna- 
tics. 

Another question is whether there will 
not be an evil influence on the criminali- 
ty of children, wbmm fathers have beoi 
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partidpatora in the war, bom after or 

during the conflict. This may well he 
the case if the fathers have gone through 
mrve-ahatterinff horrors. Some have 
sought to show that the great increase 
among youthful criminals in Germany 
during the eighties was due to what the 
fathers had undergone in 1870-71. Possi- 
bly the proofs adduced were not suffi- 
cient, hut. in any case, German criminal 
statistics of these years are not without 
siarnificance. 

From 1889 on, the comparative fifrures 
of youthful criminals sentenced bepin to 
increase remarkably, and, in the follow- 
ing 3P«aT8, the increase goes forward by 
leaps and bounds. Those are the years 
durinfr which children born in 1870-71 
reached the years of strongly juvenile 
criminal instincts. Like results come 
from a study of the combined statistics 
of criminals sentenced; that iSy for 
grown-ups and juveniles. 

It is naturally impossible to give fig- 
ures on the influence of the war of 1870- 
71 on juvenile criminality. The increas- 
ing industrialization of Germany had also 
much to do with it. But, in the case of 
the war of 1914-16, the whole question 
certainly takes on preat importance, 
since the millions of soldiers at the front 
represmt 10 per cent of the population 
exposed for a long period to the effects 
of warlike experiences which, in violence 
and nerve-shaking characteristics, far 
surpass those of 1870-71. 



Gemian tlducation: A Leading Factor in Gemian 

Success 

By Professor Dr. G. Budde 

The article from which this Is tramilated appeared originally in the Illtutrirte Zcituns 

Of Nov. 1. lOlfi. 



A SHORT time ago the Dean of 
Teachers Coll^, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Dr. J. E. Rus- 
sell, in a lectvire before teachers, re- 
marked that one must admire the ex- 
oeUenoe of the educational system of the 
Germans, which alone had enabled them 
to defy a world of enemies. Though it 



is not aUme our education to which we 
owe the great victories of the present 

war, there can be no question that we 
owed much to it before this war, and have 
also become its debtors as a result of the 
present conflict. German education was 
and is a prime Xactmr in Genaaii ane- 
cess. 
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But it must be remembered that this 
success is due, first of all, to the spirit 
of German education, as it was trans- 
mitted to the German educational system 
by men like Pt'stalozzi, von Hamboldtf 
Siivern, and others: ♦ • • 

The work of our pedagogues had as • 
basis the' idea of Pestalozzi that all edu- 
cation of youth must develop all the 
mental power from within by means of 
• method based on man's inner nature. 
Siivern wished to imbue both lower and 
hitrhcr schools with this principle, in the 
educational scheme worked out by him. 
Thia was the basic idea of a school of 
thouirht in which individuality and in- 
terest in the individual were combined 
with the great events in the history of 
Prussian officialdom. Recognition of in- 
dividual life was especially emphasized; 
all that tended to kill it was emphatical- 
ly rejected. 

From the point of view of this adiool 
of thought the most important thing of 
all was to bring about a most thorough 
•wakening of personal life, not only in 
the interest of the individual but in that 
of the State. Its exponents believed that 
man must be educated not for external 
objects, not evm for hla human fellowB, 
but for himself, that he should be made 
into an independent personality and a 
spiritual individuality. Such an end hav- 
ing been attained, they thought, he would 
be capable of the best external influence 
also, since a man who does not make an 
external purpose his principal goal, but, 
before all else, deepens and atrengtfaena 
his soul, will be in a position to do his 
best for his fellow-men. Tn other words, 
the idea was to build up a personality 
first, and only then to ]n*oceed to soda! 
education. * ♦ * 

But this spirit, the spirit of genuine 
German education, thrives only in an 
atmosphere of freedom of personal life; 
it withers as soon as the bureaucratic 
pattern is forced upon it. That was an- 
other lesson taught us by the stirring 
days of 100 years ago. Those who im- 
mediately succeeded Humboldt failed en- 
tirely to understand the pedagogic de- 
mand of his spiritual executor, Stivem. 
The principles of Siivern were finally 
" robbed of their original basis by op- 
posing tendencies and adapted to the 



rigid formal system which again cam? to 
the fore." Until far into the nineteenth 
century lower and higher ediools suf- 
fered equally from thia formal system 
and tlie awakening of personal life, in- 
sisted upon by the spirit of German edu- 
cation, was hampered. In fact, even 
until the present day we have not been 
able to overcome this formal system suf- 
ficiently to conform to the personality- 
building spirit of the originators of the 
German educational idea. 

But, on the other hand, we must not 
overlook the fact that, despite this too 
rigid educational development, German 
education in the course of the nineteenth ' 
century has acquired an organization 
which has had the most beneficial effects 
on the development of the nation. This 
ortranization has undoubtedly hampered 
the spirit of German education, but haa 
never killed it. Quite on the contrary, it 
shows, in the continual fights waged by 
it, even until very recently, against the 
pedagogic blunders of educational or^ 
ganisation a still unimpaired vitality. 

Thus, German education, which even 
in the past showed its power, has become 
again, in the present tremendous strug- 
gle between nations, a leading factor in 
German success. One might draw from 
this the deduction that nothing oupht to 
be changed in the present form of Ger- 
man education, as it represents an ideal 
not to be excelled * • ♦ 

Those, however, taking such a view are 
not working for the best interests of Ger- 
man education. It will preserve its 
strength in future only if it is changed 
to meet the new conditions and tasks 
with which the future will confront it. 
When Germany emerges victorious from 
this greatest of all strup-prles the new 
Germany will make demands on the gen- 
eration whose duty it will be to keep and 
defend what its fathers conquered — fOr 
the fulfillment of which our existing sys- 
tem of education will be inadequate — 
demands that will emphatically require 
a development to meet the nature of the 
new conditions. * * • 

" In our educational system we must 
make the Gorman language the basis.** 
Those words, uttered by the Kaiser, which 
referred to our hiph schools, must be 
further extended to our classical schools. 
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These, too, must adopt (lerman as a basis, 
for in them also must we educate young 
G«rni«ii8, not young Frendunmi and Eng- 
Uthnwn. Tbe first requisite aftar tlie war 



is a strong and determined nationalization 
of our entire upper school system. That is 
tha taioBt important task set oar national 
educational system by tiia isoild war. 



G>iirad von Hoetzendorf 

By Dr. Artur Gasp&r 

In the Lu tide from Die OcHlerreichisehe Ilundscliau, from which excorpts are made below, 
tho author Kivea an intciestinK picture of the Chief of the ('.eneral Staff of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, who, little known in America, haa won slowing opinions abroad for bia part 
in oooductlitr the war. Aocordlng to Dr. Oaq^, mn BOetnndorrt atratssy has two atrlkf- 
ingljr original characteristics, which are touched upon below. 



JT was a fixed militery axiom that tlie 
first and second reserves must be 
destined to fill the gaps in the first 
line, wltOa the Lansturm was to pro- 
tect lines of communication, keep order 
behind the front and serve to fill gaps 
only at the last extremity. But, even 
before tibe outbreak of the present war* 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf recognized that 
the complete unified development of a 
whole nation's military power was neces- 
sary if victory was to be won Mrahast 
ioperior numbers. For this reason he 
threw tradition to the winds and, from 
the very beginning of the fighting, placed 
Landstorm fonnatioDB at tiie ^ont, 
where they fought side by aide with 
first line and first reserve troops and 
acquitted themselves splendidly. Along 
some important sectors of the front 
there were only Landstorm men, of all 

arms. 

Similar prejudices existed before 
Hoetsendorfs day concerning the use of 
railways in war. It was an unassaila- 
ble axiom that, after the advance of an 
army, railways must serve only for the 
rearguard, for transport work to and 
from the front. But von Hoetsendorf 
raised the railway to the position of a 
combatant. Just as Germany maintains 
Hiat the German schoolmaster won the 
war of 1870-71, Austria-Hungary can 
well maintein that this war is being won 



to no small degree by the locomotive 

driver. 

When the whole front was withdrawn 
to tho Dnnajee and Cracow, as far back 
aa llie Prussian-Silesian boundary, the 
second Austro-Hungarian army, under 
the command of the Cavalry General von 
Boehm-Ermolli, whidi haid Just been 
fighting hard rearguard actions against 
the Russians on our extreme right near 
Sambor in Middle Galicia, suddenly ap- 
peared, overnight as it were, on the left 
wing of the Austro-Hungurian front, in 
the vicinity of the Prussian-Silesian 
boundary, beside the German Army 
group of General von Woyrsch. The* en- 
tire army of von Boehm-ErmoUi cov- 
ered in express train time a distance of 
several hundred kilometers and had long 
been in action near tho border of Rus- 
sian Poland whilo Uie Russians stin sop- 
posed it to be near Sambor. There an 
army group consisting mostly of bearded 
Laadsturm men, thrown forward from 
tiie Carpathians, fooled the Russians for 
a long time regarding von Hoetzendorf's 
plans. This method of using railways for 
tho transportetion at lightning speed of 
entire armies, inelnding sanitary and am- 
munition columns, field hospitals, and 
field kitchens, in order that they may be 
hurled unexpectedly at tbaanamy'a flank, 
gives an entirely original stamp to von 
Hoetsendorf 's taetica. 
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The British $500,000,000 Loan from America 



By Maximilian Harden 

Thifl oommcnt by tli« brlUiant Q«rinan Journalist on the Angio-Frendi loan appwirafl la hla 

WMlcly periodical, Zukunft, Nov. G, 1915. 



THE Anglo-French loan in New York, 
which is scornfully considered far 
too often in Germany as a sign of 
weakness, as m targot for ridiento, w«s» in 
British eyes, neither an important mat- 
ter nor a loan in the true sense of the 
word. It was looked upon as a means of 
covering future expenditures. The ques- 
tion as to whether one billion or half a 
billion were to be given first was never 
important 

England did not wish to pay in gold 
what she and her allies had to pay in the 
United States, and therefore asked Mor- 
gan, her Am«rican banker, to take upon 
himself this payment for the time being, 
in conjunction with his banker friends. 
If a new amount is due in a few months, 
then the same gronp (or a greater) will 
repeat the transaction. That a dozen 
millions, more or less, must be raised for 
interest is unimportant at a time when 
the war costs a great empire about time 
milUons of marks an hour. 

The main object, to avoid gold pay- 
ments and to raise the sterling rate of 
exchange^ is AdfiUad. England's banker 



pays directly for what England has 
bought in the native land of this banker 
for herself and her friends. To ridicole 
England or speak of her begging for 
money is unwise, (to express it with the 
caution now necessary.) 

Erwy nation handles its war financing 
according to its nature, inclination, and 
traditions, and according to deciding cir- 
cumstances. When nothing is to be ob- 
tained trim abroad and eacport trade is 
cut off by the enemy, loans are raised 
at home, as in the case of Germany. 
When money is needed for industries not 
nsefnl to the waging of war and for for- 
eign trade, another method is adopted. 

In England (the first country to take 
upon itself the tax burden created by the 
war) there is gold in eirenlation, nnforta^ 
nately, even in small trade. As late evoB 
as August travelers leaving England were 
not asked whether they were carrying 
gold out of the country. Britain, too, ia 
begint.incr to surfer. But whoever says 
that England's money supply, or even her 
credit, is exhausted is talking his fellow- 
dtisens into daagurous lunacy. 



The Hatred for Germany 

Bj Alfred Capos 
Ifem^er of the Aeadimit Franfoin 
lUa article appeared orlsiaaltj In Les Annalet for Nor. T. UUL 



HOW profound it is, and worth 
making known, that saying of Sir 
Edward Grey's about tiie mon» 

strous ideal of domination which is that 
of Germany ! " I should prefer to per- 
ish or to leave Europe forever rather 
than live under such eonditioas.'' 

There, in the presence of so many 

sillinesses and horrors, is the thought 
of all the peoples, of ail the human 



beings who have kept the passion for 
liberty and justice! There is hencefor- 
ward, in all hearts, such a certitude 

that it is Germany and Germany alone 
who opposes herself to free and civil- 
ized life, that the hatred for this peo- 
ple is universal. Erao her mflitary 
bravura is no longer esteemed, nor her 
discipline, nor the power of her meth- 
ods; disgust set in when the ignominy 
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of Iwr purpose was discovered. Gei> 
many has dishonored even her ova 
eonrage. 

Tha hatred she inspires, and that after 

the war she will continue to inspire fSor 

a long period of history, will be one of 
the forms of progress. That hatred will 



sigTiify the love of noble and delicate 
life, pity toward the weak, human tpn- 
derness, the discoveries of science 
turned toward the good and tiie osefnl. 
Germany has put herself in such a posi- 
tion that progress will be defined by 
her punishment. 



Help for Serbia 

By Emile Faguet 
Member of the French Aeademy 



M. Emile Faguct of "the Aendemie 
Frangaiae continues kis column of 
" /'mf>ress<oiit " tn Lee Aimalee, 

OCTOBER 21. The news from Ser- 
bia is not as good as one would 
have it. If the Bulgarians up to 
tiia present have not done modi harm 
to the Serbians, the Austro-Germans 

have been pressing them actively, and, 
though valiantly held back almost every- 
wiiere» they are gaining ground h«re 
and ^lere. Certainly Serbia is in dan- 
ger. However, we must remember that 
it is a mountainous country, cut up by 
precipices, that it Is easy to defend, and 
tiiat it will be defended with the last 
energy and the utmost tenacity by the 
people which has shown itself to be, for 
eour^, in the first rank among Euro- 
pean peoples— and it has doubtless not 



changed in that respect since last year. 
I still have hope for Serbia. But we 
must make haste to succor her. 

It is infinitely important that Ger- 
many be cut off from Turkey and that 
the road that could take her there con- 
tinue to be strongly occupied. Serbia 
is not equal to the task. But ihe rapid 
and prolonired intervention of France 
and England will be sufficient for it. 

I wish and hope tiiat this interven- 
tion be made fully and boldly, without 
hesitation or reserve. As I think I 
proved conclusively in another article, 
tihe German campaign in the Balkans 
may be the biggest mistake committed 
during this war. But that is on con- 
dition that the Allies, on their side, do 
not ctmmiit tiie faults oi evasion and 
of procrastination. 



The Poet Charles P6guy 

By Adolphe Brisson 



If. Adolphe Brieeon, enUter in chief ef 

Lee Annales, has a depnrimcnt of that 
weekly entitled " The Exiingithhed 
Stars," in which homage is rendered 
to Ike ^timgidehed men who haiee dimf 
m the woTm The following is from hU 
pages on the poet, Charles Pegutj: 

NO loss will have been more deeply 
felt, no deafli will have been more 
sincerely, more unanimously la^ 
mented. Charles Pf'qruy fell at the mo- 
m«nt when his glory was beginning to 



shine fortih on the world, when he was 
about to bring home the fruits ei a long 

effort. * * * 

Peguy, a great student, critic, his- 
torian, philosopher, and aa intelleetual 
of refined culture, had remained very 
simple. He belonged to a race of peas- 
ants and did not deny his origin. Phmi- 
tiva feelings and instineto governed him. 
He loved the earth. To relax his nerves 
and repose his mind, when an excess of 
brain-work had depressed him, he took 
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a apade and worked in his jcrarden. He 
has described in savory terms the joys 
of rasfcie life, fhe ph7«iognomy of tiie 
wiii»:grower8, his ancestors, and the 

graces of his native country, a little 
town of the Orleans region. ♦ • ♦ 

Passionately attached to the soil of 
France — see how everything is bound to- 
gether! — he wanted to have it free; he 
hatf'd those who had tried to enslave 
it in the past, those who in the present 
or in fhe tatare were menadng it 
Hence his cuH of Joan of Arc, the saintly 
deliverer. Hence his taste for the 
army. * * • 

A survivor, (of the engagement at 
Vffleroy, where P^y was killed,) Vic- 
tor Boudon, evokes die final scenes of 
the poet's drama in an exciting page 
sent to M. Maurice Barres: 

**• • * Captain Guerin and the 
other lieatenant, M. de la ComiUiAre^ 
killed outright. 



" ' IJo down,' roars P^guy^ 'and fire 

at will.' 

** Bnt he hinaelf remains standing, hia 
f ieldglass in his haadt direetfaog our fire^ 

heroic in an inferno. 

'* We shoot like mad, black with pow- 
der, the guns bom oor fingers. Every 
moment tiiere are cries and moans, sig- 
nificant gasps; dear friends are killed 
by my side. Uow many are dead? We 
BO longer eoont them. 

" Peguy is still standing there, in spito 
of our cries of ' Lie downl *— a glorious 
madman in his courage * * * he 
draws himself np erect, like a ehaHenge 
to the hail of bullets, seeming to draw 
toward him that death which he glori- 
fied in his verse. At that moment a 
murderous ball crashed through the head 
of tiie hero, breaking in his noblo and 
generous forehead. He fell without a 
cry, having had the vision, at the last 
moment, of tiie reed! of the barbarians 
and of tiie victory near at tmad.** 



England and the War 

By Andr^ Chevrillon 



The great hope of the Germans being 
a rift in the aUiance formed againat 
tkevh particular intereat attaches to the 
article of M. Aynlrc Chevrillon in the 
November-December number of La Revue 
de Paris. A note of admiration for the 
aUied people i» eonatantly apparent in 

his page.t, a/t vrU as n ihoronrjh 'xn'irr- 
standing of English character and tradi- 
tions, as related to Great Britain's par- 
tieipathn in the war. 
AT the critical moment, [the author 
speaks of the last days before Eng- 
land's declaration of war,] while 
the Minister [Mr. Asquith] was demon> 
strating tiiat no diplomatic text had 
created an alliance, the alliance appeared, 
morally commanded by the past. Quite 
true — ^Bn^and had bound herself in no 
way; the conversations between the 
military staffs of the two countries were 
only conversations in view of a possible 
accord and not one dedded <m, Imt they 



had introduced the English into the 
secret of onr defense and that intimacy 
oould not help eselting the hope in 

France of Engli.'?h .support in case of 
German aggression. More imperative 
yet, and noted as such by the great con« 
oervative newspapers tnm tiw begiUf- 
ning of the crises, was the arrangement 
which led our navy to leave the French 
coast on the Channel and on the Atlan* 
tic under the protection of the British 
fleet, so that it might retire to the 
Mediterranean, where it looked after 
British interests. And this last fact 
counted so much tiiat on the 2d of 
August, before there was any question 
of Belgium, Sir Edward Grey gave M. 
Cambon as much assurance as he was 
empowered to give, that England guar- 
anteed these shores from attack, which 
did not prevent his adding— such was 
the solicitude, even at that moment, to 
avoid any gesture tiiat might have a 
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warlike appearance — that it must not 
be understood from this assurance that 
England would intervene in the war. 
Bnt of all the reasons whidi, at tiie 
critical moment, pushed England to the 
side of Franco, the most active and at 
the same time the most undefinable 
and noble was the notion of the Entente, 
the memory of so many postures of 
friendship from which a tacit promise 
seemed to be born; it was the feeling 
that an intimacy covering ten jrears is 
wnih as mudi as a written contract 



in binding two peoples to each other in 
so grave an hour, and that one of 
them cannot without dishonor turn away 
when the other is in danger. On tiie 
2d of August, when Germany openly 
marched against France, every English- 
man — in whom the internationalist re- 
ligion of humanity, fortified by pacifist 
Puritanism, had not killed the sense of 
the person, morally speaking, that one's 
native country is — felt mortified that 
England was not already at Flranee's 
side. * 



The German Soul in German Art 

By Charles Muricc 



In the Mereure de France /or October 

M. Charles Moriee, an eminent critic 

avd litterateur, studies the problem in- 
dicated by the above title, taking paint- 
isig at the art for conrideratMnu 

THAT poetry and art are the most 
genuine exprepsion of raro' and 
individuals, of their nature, of theif 
virtues, of their vices, and of their 
destiny, is a matter as to which I think 
there will not be the least dispute. I? 
• it necessary to show how far science 
and even philosophy are from possess- 
ing lUs representative virtue? 

* * * The German painter has not 

the painter's qualities. At least, at the 
beginning he lacks them. He is first 
a tihinker who uses plastie expression 
to formulate his thought, and it is a 
language that he uses without skill or 
ease, and so the thought which he 
esteems so precious, so important, is 
never brought fully to the light. His 
constant pretention is to teach, but it 
is ran that his lesson is profitable be- 
cause it is rare for it to be clear. * • * 
They propose to teach everjrthing— re- 
ligion, mythology, legends, history — and 
with a heavy sincerity and cruel per- 
severance, tiiey aecomplish their design. 
They have scruples as to meticulous 
truthfulness that never falter, and a 
hatred for beauty that never compro- 
niaes. • • • 



• 

To these criticisms I ean already hear 

the objections that must be made. They 

consist of four great names: Diirer, 
Cranach, Griinewald, and Holbein. 

Albrecht Diirer is one of the world's 
finest geniuses and undoubtedly tiie 

greatest figure in German art. Ho 
would be an admirable exception amid 
the most richly gifted people; in Ger- 
many we may consider him as a miracu- 
lous anomaly, and a unique one — for the 
three other painters just named, who 
are» after him, the most important 
ones, cannot be thought of as his 
equal. And his genius is a beneficent 
one. Its most especial character is per- 
haps that power of kindness that we 
sedc in vain among the works of llie 
majority of his compatriots and which 
shines from his own like the light of a 
soul; it commands our sympathy im- 
periously: one is compelled to love 
Diirer. 

But that is not to say that one does 
not find, even in him, the negative quali- 
ties of his race, and even if in finding 

them one is pained at resisting the charm 
with which he covers them over. 

Looking at the question from the out- 
side at first, one sees quickly enough 
that DUrer is not a colorist. He draws 
and engraves more happily than he 
paints. * • * One would even say 
at times Hiat tha saceslltiiesi of eokr 
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trouble him, prevent him from stating 
his thought entirely. • • • for him 
tiie daiatHwg color of Um groat Italkuu 
and Flemings is only a charming and 
superfluous luxury; faithful to his irre- 
ducibly German nature, he sees the prin- 
dpal interost and tho highest mission 
of art in the exact and precise writing 
down of thoujjht — and the enchantment 
of color contains the danger of distract- 
ing his mind and his eyes fnm it 

• • ♦ As to his cult of force, we 
must not think to find him alone in it: 
it is above all others the mark of the 
German; but it is important to note it 
in the grreatest* " the most kind and 
good " of (German artists. Quite as lit- 
tle as the others is he sensitive to the 
softening beauty of tira fkaglle splen- 
dor, the gentle corvMt to the lines so 
delicately and yet ao grandiosely stm^ 



plified, to the sweet fullness, to all 
thai marvelous weakness that Christian" 
ity has ccmseeratod in crawning tho 
Virgin. • • • 

Woman for the German artist has 
no existence or value of her own. She 
exists only throngh man and tlmnks to 
maternity. So he does not hesitate to 
show us, in his nudes, the deformations 
and wounds due to her function of bear- 
ing children. He does so without feel- 
ing Hmt ha lacks shame: these are the 
woman's only valid titles to glory. 
• • ♦ How much more the painter 
is at his ease, mora himsdf in that 
"Hercules" which ha has made Ihe 
symbol of human power. There is 
page that all Germany has counter- 
signed and which it has not idnoa ceased 
commenting on witili pen and brash as 
with inm and fire. 



Italy in the Upper Adige and Fau-Germaiiist 

Aggression 

By Alberto Manzi 



7^6 fotUnoing, by Signor Alberto 
Manzi, apptamt migimaUy la tfte iSI- 

vista It alia: 

THIS study was written before the 
declaration of war between Aus- 
tria and Italy, when it seemed poa* 
sMe to some that the impossible thing 
of an accord between Rome and Vienna 
mii^t be brought about through the 
ceding of a strip of the onredeoned 
country. It was our intention to make 
known under what sad conditions our 
brothers are living their national life, 
and how tiiey have Jiad every day to 
combat Governmental insolence and de- 
fend themselves every day against Pan- 
German violence and cunning; we 
wanted to show how, up to today, llie 
geographically and historically Italian 
character of the country that descends 
from the Retic Alps to the Padana 
Plain goes on in intimate accord with 
the Italian character of sentiment among 
the inhabitants— of the Trentino at 
least. • • ♦ 



• * * It is well, however, for this 
paper to remafai nnehanged, to keep its 

documentary value entire, and give its 
inflexible but serene testimony to the 
historian of ^tomorrow. 

The Pan-Germanlsts have attributed 
this phrase, " Italy up to the Brenner 
Pass," as a motto to the Italian Irre- 
dentists. But since, up to a short time 
ago, there were no real IrredentistB in 
Italy; this motto, stammered by a fSW 
scholars, served the Pan-Germanists ex- 
clusively to defend and justify their 
own slogan— " Gennany down to the 
Lalta of Garda, to the Mincio, and the 
Po." Finally, with a leap, they went 
as far as Genoa. The difference between 
the supp os e d and real combatants for 
the historic motto was this: The Italians 
of the kingdom, especially since 1R70, 
did nothing to bring to a reality the 
program which was tagged on to Uwm, 
whereas the Pan-Germanists dared and 
did everything to win over the minds 
of their countrymen to the program laid 
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down and executed wherever it was poe- 
rible; And they puahed the possible 

to the impossible. This is not a play 
on words — it is a sad reality. 

In Germany they teach in the schools 
tiiat the greater Gemany to die aooth 
with Northern and Southern Tyrol — in- 
cluding the Trentino — takes in also the 
Lake of Garda, Mantua, Verona, Venice, 
and Trieste. The Pan-Germanist socie- 
ties send out booklets, maps, and post- 
cards in which these limits are piven 
as the minimum of conquest. And it 
is, in faeti a minimum of frontier for 
tlie conquest of Europe (while wait- 
ing to conquer the world) planned by 
William II. shortly after his ascension 
to the throne. It was left in studied 
forgetful npsfi during thirty years of 
active military preparation and then 
taken up and affirmed with can- 
Bon shots in August of last year. The 
Austrian Pan-Germanists — sustained in 
this by the military party and the cleri- 
cal party, which are omnipotent in the 
country— ejctoid the frontiers set by the 
Germans, include the former Kingdom 
of Lombardy-Venetia, and add to it a 
Papal kingdom under the protection of 
the two-headed eagle. • • • 



And you may imagine that they do 
not limit themselves to dreaming. • * • 

They have formed societies, many of 
them — too many — to render morally and 
materially effective their conquest of 
the " southern province," leaving to the 
force of arms the mission of transform- 
ing, at its own time, the spiritual and 
moral conquest prepared by them for 
so long into political occupation. 

The moral conquest takes place by 
means vt adiools and the pulpit in 
villages stolen by the Austrian Govern- 
ment; in Italian refjions free Clerman 
schools are founded, German Catholic 
priests are bought, (and the Fan-Ger- 
manists are Protestants!) the debts and, 
in part, the taxes are paid in villages 
that permit the foundation of Pan-Ger- 
maaist groups, Ac. 

Tlie materia] conquest is effected by. 
tiie purchase of farms and houses in 

linguistically Italian territory, so as to 
be able to send away the Italians and 
import Germans. It is the territorial 
dispossessing violently applied by the 
Prussians in Poland — and without effect. 
• ♦ • It has had as little effect in 
the Trentino. 



The Evolution of Modem Warfare 



In a long and carefully documented 
ccNtorfal miieU ihe Nnova AnMogta 
siiicfies the new phases which viar has 
assumed, dividing them according as 
they have to do with the latid, (trenches,) 
ths sea, (fMval aimbu^) miKtary, and 
dvU preparationt aeeumulation of a re- 
serve of metal, economy and finance, 
and blockades — marine, food, and eco- 
nomfe. We extrttet th» Imss whiek in- 
trodvce the subject: 

THE formidable war which burns 
throughout almost the whole of 
Europe presents new and unfore- 
seen aspects, which mark its character. 
Throughout the centuries every war 
which periodically afflicted and bur- 
dened humanity presantsd itself under 
an aspect ditteeat from preceding 



ones. And that country was victorious 
which, according to the laws of adapta- 
tion, first understood how to draw most 
profit from the new coeffioients of 
struggle and victory. Often the victory 
was personified by a great captain, vriio, 
in turn, personified in himself the new 
methods and new factors which assured 
him the supremacy over his adversary. 

The first charactoristie of flie pres- 
ent conflict is that of a slow war, a 
war of resistance. This new and almost 
unforeseen aspect of it can be summed 
up in a single concept— trendi warfare. 
But the war in the trenches is only the 
extrinsic, material, and military form 
that the war of resistence on land as- 
sumes; bdiind tlm trench fhrne is ^ 
moral, financial, and economic resist- 
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ftnce of a whole nation, of a whole peo- 
ple, and of a wbol* grouping of allied 
peoples. 

For many years, in the previsions of 
a future and improbikble European war, 

the imagination of men was concai- 
trated on a few eolossal, grandiose feats 

of arms, on a gipantic action of a few 
weeks, of a few months at the most, 
on a few fanmense apeetaeular battles of 
millions of combatants, in a formidable 
shock of men, horses, arms, artillery, big 
and small ships — of aeroplanes and diri- 
gibles. • • ♦ 

Now none of that has teken pl.u o or 
is takinjr place; the visions and the fan- 
tasies of the past have vanished. • • • 

The war of 1870-71, after the first 
acts which began St, nay ba restimcd 
in three rapid and 8ucces5?ive actions — 
the days of Metz, the taking of Sedan, 



and the siege of Paris. Today we feel 
fiiat the present war eaanot ba resolTed 

into such a brief measure of time and 
action. Last year all were prepared for • 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, and, 
tiwttgfa we were hardly mt tiio begin- 
ning of the evolution of modern war, 
no one expected that with the fall of 
Paris the conflict would end. The war 
of resistance was already sabstitoting 
itself for the war of assault. • • • 
For any one who observes these, phe- 
nomena attentively there soon appears 
a eo-ordination of direction and actum 
in the most different fields— fhwi tiM 
trench to the feedinf? of the civil popu- 
lation. All is directed to a single end: 
prolonging to tho ma»iwnim the resist* 
anee in each of the factors — military, 
economic, and moral — which must work 
together to secure the final victory. 



Holland's Trade Grievances 

By a Dutch Merchant 

ArcortliriB to the Piitrh Hot NIcuws van lUr Dntr. mmniorrlnl rlrclos of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam are consider. itily aKitated ber.iUfte of wliat la termed the opprejislve Uovermnent 
regulations refrardin? cx|>ortH nnd imports. Het NleuWI pUbUshW the OplnkXl ef a lesfllng 
merchant, as given in the subjoined article. 



THE royal decree of Aug. 7, 1915, has 
had a specially important bearing 
on the German-Dutch trade. Article 
1 of this decree demands nothing less 
than irmk Hat data on the name of fiia 
importer, as well as flia ntiliiar of fiia 
raw product in question, must be givSIU 
When the margarine was added to mb* 
bar and oils of Tsrfons kinds tiw situa- 
tion became ominous. 

At first K'lance this may seem quite 
inconsequeutiaL And the Government 
may declare with a clear eonseioiea 
that in reality there is no prohibition 
against exportation of these articles. 
But in practice it amotmts to stopping 
export of margarine to G«rmany» wliila 
day after day shipload on shipload is 
goin^ to Er^rland. 

Many merchants who have been buying 
at second or third hand are asking them- 
selves the question how it is possible for 
them to specify tha respeetiTa importer. 



^ey fail to vnderstand why the reqoirite 

documents, such as bill of ladings, con- 
tracts, receipts, &c., are not sufficient 
for all purposes. What happens thenT 
in liie royal decrea there is the provision 
that the name and residence must be 
written in the papers, and that it is left 
to the judgment of the Custom House 
officials to take action in every ease 
where there is violation. But this is not 
enough. Supposing the merchant does 
name the importer, presents his papers, 
and tells folly aboat his soorces of sup- 
ply. If the customs officials are not sat- 
i'^fied they can require the importer to 
make the statement in person. 

The result is that in many instances 
lies are resorted to in order to obviate all 
the difficulties in the way, and the mer> 
chants then simply say they are the im- 
porters. As a matter of fke^ whan 
officials are told that all Ibis svper- 
regnlation stands as a pr e vantiva 
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against export across the border the 
reply comes back that that is exactly 
what is wanted. 

We ought not, however, be too severe 
on our Government. The fact is that 
these precautions are taken on evident 
prcnoM from England, and there is an* 
iBqnifced cvidcnee tliat the Dutch bn- 



reaucracy stands in the service of Great 
Britain. How seriously the situation af- 
fects bwdaesfl may be gathered from the 
fact that some firms in Rotterdam have 
recently been fined from 70,000 to 80,000 
guldens each for violating the decree 
having to do with the exports of fat 
stuffs and margarine. 



The Submarine in War 

By A. Chernyavski 

In an interwHng review in the VyeeU pleted in tlie Aatmnn of 1906. Evidently 

mk Evropy, (The European Review,) Pe- the U-1 brilliantly justified the expecta- 

trofjrad, of " The Pant and Present of the tions of its constructors. Already in 

Submarine" Mr. A. Chemyavski reminds 1907, in the naval credits, 6,250,000 marks 

as that mm set aside for snliBuuriaes. In 1910» 

UP to 1905 Germany had not a slai^ the credit was thrice as great, 18,750,000 

submarine. The first German marks, and in 1913 it was already 25,- 

submarine was launched on Aug. 000,000 marks. During the last seven 

80, 1906; even then it was considered years, according to oMIeial information, 

merely an experiment; only in February, Germany spent on submarines a total of 

1907, was it added to the register of the 133,500,000 marks. It is possible that 

fleet. * * * the actual amount spent was much 

On the threshold of the twentieth crat- larger, fur we know litUe or noOiing of 

1U7» on Jan. 1, 1901, there were only four the detaihi of German military i^portion- 

nations that either possessed submarines ments. 

or were engaged in the construction of On Jan. 1, 1914, the total number of 

submarines. At their head stood France, submarines, whether completed or under 

ha^g fourteen, (of which only six were eimstruction, of all nations was approxi- 

COmpleted;) next came the United States, mately four hundred. It is needless to 

with its eight boats; then England with say that, with the outbreak of the present 

six, of which not one was eoB^eted, and, war, the rMe of the submarine came 

finally, Itely, counting two submarines rapidly to the front. Without doubt on 

in its fleet, • * * all hands feverish efforts are being made 

We have already seen that the first to complete, with the utmost dispatch, the 

Gomaa suhmartoe, the U-l, (treoi the submarines already begun, or to lay the 

initial letter «tf oateraeeboat,) waa eooi- keels of new ones. • * * 



The Future of Poland 



tn ike lafesf mrni^er of th^ Rue- 

Stan Sovremenniy Mir, {Contemporary 
World,) Petrograd, R. Vydrin, the Rus- 
sian publicist, thus sums up the present 
eUshte of tite PoKsJk QmeeHon: 

THE municipal reorganization of the 
Kingdom of Poland had not yet 
been carried out, when peculiarly 
heavy and painful days began for Poland. 



The Rusriaa Army, evaeuating Warsaw 

before the Teuton advance, began, at the 
end of the Summer of 1915, to quit the 
soil of Poland. And along with the with- 
drawal of tha Bussiaa Amy esme <iia 
enforced evacuation of the pepulaitton of 
the Kingdom of Poland. 

This removal of the Polish peasantry 
from their native land, turning tfa«n into 
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homeless refugees, constitutes the most 
tn«ie moment in tiie whole history of the 

Polish people. Up to the present all the 
national misfortunes of the Polish people 
took place at home, on their own soil. 
Now, maasee of the popnlati<m were torn 
from the soil and CMt forth to meet thdr 
fate. * ♦ * 

Summoned on the occasion of the re- 
moval of masses of Poles, a committee of 
Polish organizations appealed to Russian 
society, depictinj? the sufTerinp: of the 
Polish people, and calling on Russi:in sO' 
eiety to give heed to this national tragedy 
through which Polish society was pass- 
inp:: " An age-old culture hns perished, 
the wealth of a nation has perished, men 
and women are perishing. • • • Men 
and women are forced to leave their na- 
tive land which they have inhabited for 
generations. They are forced to give it 
up to their sworn foes, as though to fa- 
cilitate the possibility of German colo- 
nization, while they tiiemaelTea must de- 
part" 

L, Koslovski writes concemhig this 
grandiose Polish exodus: "A whole na- 
tion cannot chanpro it?: abode, a whole 
people cannot thus lend aid even to a 
brother nation, at the cost of during up 
the well-springs of its own existence. 
Such a loss of economic independence is 
worse than the loss of political independ- 
ence. This was indeed the end — ^Pinis 
Poloniae, and autonomy for the empty 
soil of Poland would be a bitter irony for 
the Polish Nation, scattered over the vast 
extent of Russia." With reference to the 
article of N. Shtchepkin, in the Rus- 
sian News, concerning the necessity of 
depopulating Poland in order to conserve 
the forces of the country, the "Polish 
House,** the Polish organization in Mos- 
cow, writes: "From our point of view, 
these masses must be preserved for Po- 
land, and, at the conclusion of the war, 
must be restored to their ftre-e ea rred nai- 
tive land." 

In the conflagration of these elemental 
sufferings which have overtaken the 
Polish people perished, at last, the Rus- 
sian " nationalism " which demands the 
Russification of Poland I. L. Gory- 
mddn, Presideut of the Council of Min- 
istera, informed the Imperial Duma that 



after the war Poland would receive au- 
tonomy. "Russification" recognized its 

bankruptcy in the Polish question, even 
at the be^rinning of the war, but it did 
not wish to surrender its position until 
the day when the Russian armies retreat- 
ed from Poland. The war revealed in the 
most drastic way the contest between the 
interests of " Russification and the in- 
terests of Polish nationalism. At tiie 
same time, while trying to a firm wall of 
hatred and hostility between the Polish 
and Russian peoples. Russifying *' na- 
tionalism," absorbed in its "internal 
affairs,** exposed Poland and Russia with 
her to the invasion of the enemy. • • * 

The fall of R^ian " nationalism " in 
the very development of the war put an 
end to all possibility of its intrusion in 
the future fate of the Polish question. 
This by no taeans implies that Poland no 
longer needs to unite her fate with that 
of Russia. The progress of the war 
shows that Polish hopes of Austrian 
orientalion are sufficiently problematical. 
Judging fnmi the autiioritative pro- 
nouncement of the German Chancellor in 
the Reichstag, the forces occupying Po- 
land are very far not only from accepting 
the idea of an indepentoit Poland, hut 
even from the solution of the question in 
the direction of Austrian orientalion. 
There remain, therefore, only two possi- 
bilities for Poland— 4o be witiiltussia or 
with Ccrmany. At the same time we re- 
member that in the most diverse strata of 
Polish society the tendency toward a 
rapprochement with Russia, on tiw basis 
of the international and economic inter- 
ests of both countries, has always exist- 
ed. We likewise remember that the in- 
clination of Poland toward Russia was 
always stronprest in the years of social 
prosperity. Even at the time when Rus- 
sian nationalism," in its efforts to crush 
the Polish movonent, was ready to seek 
the support of Prussian bayonets, the 
Polish industrial democracy sought and 
found support in the Russian industrial 
democracy, in the person of the GottncQ 
of Labor Deputies, making a protest 
against the crushing of Poland one of the 
rallying cries <rf the uprising of tiie wozk- 
ing class in Russia in 190& 

The more quicUy and thoroughly fhs 
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•volution of Russia progresses the more Russian and the PoUab— which Are 
ground will be gained by the idea of an bound together by comnMm IntomatiMUll 
alliance of the two nationalities — the and economic interests. 



What Russia Has Learned From the War 



Writing l» Novoe VremyOf (Petro- 

grad,) an unnamed contributor Bay$ : 

THE absencG of organizers and of 
co-ordiitation have been our great- 
ert defect Tet « * « In Rus- 
sia thsM is a strongly knit organization, 
and precisely the war has taupht us its 
immense and sometimes fatal meaning, 
Um "Invisiblo Empbtt," tiie Anwriean 
scholar Jordan aptly named it. The 
" Invisible Empire " incarnates in itself 
the mighty power of banics, syndicates, 
and largo capitalists: a power mighty 
not only because it possesses ideal co- 
ordination, in the midst of the wholly 
unco-ordinated Russian Nation, not only 
bsemse tiie Govsnunemt of the " Invis- 
flblo Empire " soldered by the strong 
cement of internal unity, strong in the 
•bsdlate confidence of agents, while the 
CkivteiiBient <tf Rnsala is * * * not 
always of one mind with the people, but 
it is formidable also in this, because it 
is welded by an iron chain to the for- 
eign provinces of the "Divisible Em- 
pire"; the "Invisible Empire " is an or- 
ganization coverinpr the whole world. 
And at the same time, the life-breath of 
eontemporary wars, money and prodnee, 
are the inheritance of the "Invisible 
Empire." This is why all projects put 
forward hitherto to combat high prices 
suffer from the one defect — ^that they 
are condemned beforehand to failure: 
they are not directed against the source 
and cause of all economic and industrial 
difficulties. Therefore, courage of a 
high order is required in any Govern- 
ment which determines to enter into con- 
flict with the invisible Emperor. And 
the example of Western Europe con- 
vincingly shows how a mighty but secret 
force swiftly sweeps away such a dar- 
ing power. This is the reason why, 
when the little merchants are panished 
by iinea of a ruble or a thousand rubles, 
the banks, as we are assured, serenely 



keep back produce in their storehouses 
until prices rise. Pray explain in what 
the shopkeeper is to blame who sells 
kerosene, firewood, sugar, and so on, at 
a high price, if he himself buys them 
from the wholesaler at frightfully in- 
flated prices? And why is it that, while 
imposing maximum prices under penal- 
ties on tiie retail merchants, the Gov- 
ernment seem? not to notice the indica^ 
tions of the newspapers, or of public 
men, or of fhe Imperial Duma, pointing 
out the raising of prices by tiie banks 
and other large capitalistic organiza- 
tions? Now that A. N. Khvostoff has 
been appointed to the post of Minister 
of the Interior, he will, perhaps, remem* 
ber the admirable speeches which he pro- 
nounced in the Imperial Duma in the 
years 191S and 1916. Perhaps in these 
speeches he will remember the descrip> 
tion of the offices in Petrograd, in 
which, for the conduct of affairs, are 
employed, on tiM ono side, men of action, 
and, on tiie other, personages of weight. 
For the power of the " Invisible Em- 
pire " consists in this, that it everywhere 
discovers and employs trusty servants 
subjected to iron discipline. And A. N. 
Khvostoff was absolutely right when 
he said, in the Duma, that in Russia 
this question Is far more menacing than 
in Western Europo or in America. For 

the Western nations are to a remark- 
able degree co-ordinated nations, while 
Uw Russian people are not, and thofe- 
fore the unequal strog^ is mudl nore 

difficult for us. 

But we should be frank and clear to 
the end; the struggle against the " In* 
visiblo Empire" is as arduous as 
the struggle against Austro-Gcrmany. 
Therefore, it cannot be waged on a basis 
of complete rupture and the opening of 
stormy activities. It is more advan- 
tageous for Russia, in her gigantic battle 
with the enemy, to negotiate pacifically 
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with the maRtors of the " Invisible Em- 
pire " than to add a new enemy to the 
old. And this propoaal is not in the least 
fantastic, because the situation is be- 
cominpr too throateniiifr. This is why in 
many servants of the " Invisible Em- 
pire noble Russian hearts are begin> 
ning to awake, helping them to rcptrain 
tho appetite of capital. But, of course, it 



is not the bank employe, or any one 
coming from the midst of the banks, that 
can eome to an arrangement with them, 
but some one eh.e, whose talent for or- 
ganization and diplomatic tact stand on 
the required high level. Such a one will 
be listened to, becaose he will represent 
the Government, strong in the confidence 
of the nation. K. 



A Year of Naval Warfare in the Baltic 



The Naval Record, (Mwskoi Shomtk,) 

Pc'ro'jrad, the official publication of the 
R'fr.sian Admirnlin, givtii the following 
account of naval operations in the Baltic, 
concerning which eontradietory report$ 
have been given out by the belligerents: 

THE eleventh month of warlike activi- 
ties began in the Baltic with the 
elimination of one of the line-of- 
battle ships of the German fleet. On May 
21 the Russian submarine Okun, (Lieu- 
tenant Merkiisheff,) meeting an enemy 
squadron of ten ships between Vindava 
and Gotland, attacked it, and, firing sev^ 
oral torpedoes, heard loud explosions. 

The submarine was unable to deter- 
mine accurately the result of the attack, 
becaase the attack was delivered at such 
clcsc quarters that when the ship struck 
by the torpedo sank the submarine col- 
lided with it, its periscope being broken 
off, and so rendered nsdess. 

The Germans, of course, deny this fact, 
as they deny the f urUier successes gained 
by our submarines dnrinf this period. 

Almost simultaneously with the attack 
of the Okun the transport Hindenburpf 
was blown up by a submarine, and an 
English submarine sank a transport and 
a torpedo boat, at the same time injuring 
another, which lay alonprside the trans- 
port, (the injury to the latter being ad- 
mitted by the Germans;) two enemy ves- 
•els, one of them a li^ht cruiser, came 
to frrief in our mine fields. 

The very successful activity of our 
■ubmarine fleet somewhat cooled the ef- 
forts of the enemy fleet to penetrate 
deep into the Baltic Sea and limited the 
sphere of its activity to the occupied 
coast of Libau. 



Equally unsuccessful were the opera- 
tions of the German fleet at Vindava on 

June 15, when a squadron consistinsr of 
the coast-defense battleship Siegfried. 
(4,100 tons, 15 knots, 8 9-inch and 10 
n. 5-inch Runs,) four cruisers, and torpedo 
l^oats betran to bombard the town and 
the wharves of the port, one of the tor- 
pedo boats being blown up while trawling 
for mines; the bombardment, which last- 
ed for fif^^en minutes, proved devoid of 
results, the squadron being repulsed by 
gunfire from the shore. Our torpedo 
boats at'ncltod from the north the scouts 
of the enemy and compelled them to re- 
tire. 

Thus the actlvittes of tiio Gormans 

from the pca proved fruitless, and Vin- 
dava fell into the hands of the Germans 
only on July 3, (6,) when our land fOfCM 
withdrew, under the pressure of the Ger- 
mans who crossed the Venta. 

Our only loss during this period was 
the destruction of the mine-layer Yen* 
esd, whidi was torpedoed by a subma- 
rine, only a small number of the crew 
being saved. The men went down with 
heroic courage, and the men who were 
drowning in the icy water found strength • 
to cheer for their glorious boat. 

The answer to the destruction of the 
Tenesei was the successful attack by an 
English submarine, (also denied, of 
course, by the Germans,) of a line-of- 
battle ship of the type of the Deutsch- 
land, (according to later information 
the Pommeni, 18,200 toni» 1907.) 

This exploit earned for our glorious 
ally. Commander Horton, the highest 
military reward, the Order of St. George 
of tho Fourth Class; since ha has been 
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operating? in the Baltic he has sunk five 
ships, and in the North Sea he sank 
Hn croiaer H«ls and the torpedo boat 
&*126 dose to Emden. 

On June 19, (July 2.) at 7:35 A. M., 
twenty-three miles from the Island of 
Gotiendy there was an enooonter b e tw eai 

the Russian scout cruisers Makaroff, 
Bayan, Bogatyr, and Oleg and the Ger- 
man Augsburg, Albatross, Bremen, and 
Boon. It was a very misty* foeejr morn- 
ing when our squadron made out the tWO 
leading ships and attacked, trying to cot 
their line of retreat— a manoeuvre whidi 
waa in part snccessful — the Albatross 
turned to the north, the Aujrsbure:, 
thanks to its speed and the curtain of 
smoke thrown out by the torpedo boats, 
disappeared a half hour after the begin- 
nnipT of the battle; the torpedoes missed 
their mark. Hard hit and cut off, the 
Albatross made for neutral waters, and, 
under fire of our guns, ran agrowid on 
the Island of Gotland, under the Ester- 
harn Lighthouse. 

Leaving the Albatross, our sqnadnm 
tamed to the north, toward Russian 
water, and was attacked on the way by 
the armored cruiser Roon, the cruiser 
Bmnen, and four torpedo boats. A battle 
which lasted thirty minutes began. Our 
squadron was strengthened by the ar- 
rival of the Rurik, whose ten-inch guns 
punished the Roon badly; the Roon made 
off, the pursuit lasting an hour. Mean- 
while the Rurik was attacked by a sub- 
marine, bat wiUiont success, the attadc- 
ing boins repoated after the return to 
home waters, when the torpedo boat 
Vrimatelny rammed the submarine. De- 
taila of this battle are lacking. Our in- 
juries wera insignificant — in all, fourteen 
sailors wonnded. On the German side 
the greatest damage was suffered by the 
Albatroas, which ran ashore, and next by 
the Roon and the Augsburg, which did 
not take part in the second battle. Pho- 
tographs show the injuries of the Alba- 
tross, on which twenty shells fell. Of 
the crew of 200, 23 were killed and 29 

wounded, some of whom died on shore 
in the town of Visba, whers the crew 

was interned by the Swedish authori- 
ties. The officers refused to promise 
not to escape, and were therefore put un- 
der gnaid 



A serious result of the battle was 
the protest made by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment against a violation of neutral' 
ity; one of the shells, according to the 
note, flew over an island belonging to 
Sweden, and fell into the water 200 yards 
from the shore. 

The Imperial Russian Government ex- 
pressed to the Swedish Government its 
most sincere regrets concerning the fall 
of the shdl, and gave the most positive 
assurances of Russia's intention to ob- 
serve the strictest neutrality — the fall 
of the shell being a regrettable accident 
springing from the drcumstanoes of the 
battle. 

The further activities of the Germans 
were directed against the Gulf of Riga; 
two torpedo iNmts bombarded the coast 
close to the Demesnes lighthouse, the 
liphthouse itself being slightly injured; 
and at the same time, as their army ad- 
vanood, the fleet endeavored to keep 
pace with it, but met with resistance: 
our torpedo boats and hydroplanes at- 
tacked them and even compelled one of 
thdr diips to run aduire. The approadi 
of the German fleet to Tukkum m» 
stopped by the fire of our guns. 

In this way the activity of the Rus- 
sian Baltic fleet during the first twelve 
months of the war can only be described 
as more than satisfactory; in spite of 
the loss of the Pallada, Yenesei, two 
torpedo boats, and several auxiliary 
boats, for which the Germans paid with 
the loss of the Magdeburg, Friedrich 
Karl, Albatross, tWo Une-of -battle ships, 
four or five torpedo boats, and a num- 
ber of transports, our Baltic fleet has 
been strengthened by the addition of a 
group of dreadnoughts, wfaidi has 
greatly increased its fighting weight. 

Note. — The dreadnoughts mentioned in 
the last paragraph are, apparently, three 
new dreadnoughts recently added to the 
group of four sister diips: Sevastopol, 
Potropavlovsk, Gangut, launched in 1911, 
displacing 23,000 tons, and carrying 
twelve 12-inch guns as their main arma- 
ment. If this be so, then Russia has 
in the Baltic seven dreadnoughts, five 
predreadnoughts, nine crusers, about 
seventy destroyers, and a doaan or mora 
submarines. 
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By Kurt Eisner 

Below t8 a tramlation of a pamphlet deaerlMns the activities of the Fan-Ctarman attranlata 

In Hormnny 1ir-foro ati<l durint: the w:ir which, for brutal niul stnsatlonal frankness, sCAroeljr 
has a parallel in the literature of thf Ktruggle. It iiiipt-artil first as an article in the Social 
Democratic organ, Neue Zeit. Despite its ultPa-JliiBoistic and warlike character, it has been 
relaeued in Its present form by the Neues Vaterland League, which is devoted, according to 
Its prospeetiMt to the cause of promoting peaceful international connpotltton and iMlngtas about 
a political and eoonomlc understanding between civilised peoples. 



FOR about ten years I have been 
busy at the liittierto entirely 
fruitless task of explaining the 
political importance of the asso- 
ciation which works, under the name 
of the "Pen-Genun Society,** for ft 
greater Ctemany. Even today, in our 
partisan newspapers and also in those 
having a large circulation among the 
bourgeois dass, the Pftn-Gennans are 
mentioned almost entirely in jeeriatr 
fashion. They are " a mere handful," or 
''people who play absolutely no part in 
Germany's public life ** or fantastic, ex- 
tremist dreamers of world power, hardly 
to be taken seriously! " That is the 
opinion concerning them, more or less. 

The opposition element of former days 
in the faoorgeoisie had a keener under- 
standing of the tireless activity of the 
" small but mighty party," which was 
buried in 1848. German parliamentary 
life gives an erroneooa impression by 
making people believe that the well- 
knowTi personages mentioned daily on 
account of their oratorical activity are 
tiie men really at the head of Govern- 
mental affairs. That is as far from 
correct as the belief that our leading 
newspapers, the "world newspapers," 
portray the realities of German politics. 
Great events that btirst upon us as sud- 
den surprises do so only because the 
organs of public opinion have no interest 
in the circle wherein German policies are 
really shaped. As for foreign affairs, 
intimate participation in world problems 
began among us only at the moment 
when the world war created the most ab- 
solutely unfavorable .state of mind for 
recognizing the relationships of interna- 
tional affairs. 



Who wields the decisive influence on 
the trend of foreign politics in Gct- 

many? Who gives the life impulse to 
economic driving forces? Absolutely 
none other, for a quarter of a century, 
but the Fen-Germans. They have ac- 
quired a grreater influence on the shap- 
ing of national policy than even the 
mightiest combination of interests 
among the great landowners and capi- 
talists. In the course of years they 
have put through more measures than 
all the political parties and all the par- 
liamentary aabdivisions of Germany 
taken together. Always most uncom- 
promisingly and unscrupulously in op- 
position to the Government, combated 
by semi-official elements, ignored by 
the great mass of newspapers, they 
have nevertheless succeeded, even if not 
in the fullest measure, in carrying out 
their projects. Though tiie Government 
has been always arrayed against the 
" unbridled policy " of the Pan-Germans, 
nevertheless the policy of those at its 
head has itself become eonstantiy more 
and more Pan-German, because the Gov^ 
emment has always submitted event- 
ually to that which it first opposed* 
acting in agreement witii the entire 
mass of public opinion played upon 
from Berlin by centralistic influences. 

FVom the first projected naval pro- 
gram to the most recent law for defense, 
every single plan for preparedneas has 
originated in Pan-Ccrman circles. They 
were tlic advance guards. Twice 
they pushed the Morocco question al- 
most over the precipiee to a world war. 
And eventually Sultan Abdel Aziz, 
whom I made in 1906 the hero of an 
article which unfortunately passed un- 
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perceived, became, after all, the " Sul- 
tan of the world war," in so far as West- 
ern EttrqpeaQ ]nroU«nu are rwponaibla 
for the catastrophA. 

When the Panther suddenly appeared 
off Agadir in the Summer of 1911 Ger- 
inaii imblic opinion wu araglit entirely 
tuqirepared. But anybody who had 
taken the trouble to follow the propa- 
ganda and publications of the Pan-Ger- 
vaan Society might have predicted months 
before that aone day a world crisis 
would come as punctually as any of the 
issues of the weekly organ of the so- 
ciety, the Fan-German Gasette, (All- 
deutsche Blatter.) To readers of this 
paper the act of the Panther was as com- 
prehensible as the arrival of their favor- 
ite sheet— they had been, so to speak, 
subscribers for six months to one as well 
as the other. And it may be remembered 
what a joyful outcry there was in the 
press, especially in provincial papers, 
over the " act of deliverance " of the 
Panther. What had previously been 
urged only by Pan-German sheets, from 
their hiding places, was now taken up 
by the great papers. They sou^^t to 
make the incident lead to the uttermost 
extremes. In vain the semi-official ones 
tried to reassure themselves; tot months 
the press ajrents of the Pan-German So- 
ciety proved themselves the stronger. 
The publisher of the Grenzboten, Clein- 
ow, a trusted ally of the Foreign Office, 
spoke in those days of the activities 
of a Krupp press agency. And when 
the responsible heads of the Government 
soeceeded once again in calming the 
storm a renewed passionate a{?itation 
of the Pan-Germans began. Under the 
immediate pressors ei the nnwelconM 
German-French agreement General von 
Bemhardi wrote his fateful book, "Ger- 
many and the Next War." 

The program of the Pan-German So- 
ciety is simple and dear. The 
tionalistie" Pan-German illusions are 
merely an idealistic by-product for the 
delectation of teachers and professors 
nffiliatsd with the society. The real 
goal is the acquisition of colonies where 
Germans may settle, where German 
peasants may cultivate the soil; of colo- 
nies tiiat may tnpply na with raw mate- 



rial for our manufactures and use Ger- 
man products in exchange. That is the 
"sore market," tlie dream of the Ger> 
man export trade. 

Thi.s colonial empire can be obtained, 
according to the view of the Pan-Ger- 
mans, only by strengthening Germany's 
position as a power in Enropa. For 
this universal military service must be 
introduced to the utmost limit, and there 
most be unhindered bailding of warships, 
toe whose efficiency, in addition, the 
acquisition of coaling Stations and naval 
bases is indispensable. 

Lending their co-operation to this pro- 
gram of ih» PnnxGerman Society and its 
manifold ramifications and affiliated or- 
ganizations are the Land Owners' 
League, the Central Industrial Society, 
and others, a portion of the capitalistic 
interests, especially ship o\vners, and 
finally — and herein lies the special nat- 
ure of this society — its enentive beads 
are former Generals and Admirals. Be- 
sides this, it has the co-operation of a 
Staff of " intellectuals " whose activities 
extend everywhere. The latter, having 
acquired, mostly by foreign travel, cer- 
tain kinds of knowledge and experience, 
are welcome to the press as experts 
whenever there is a controversy regard- 
ing any question of world pfriities; on 
such occasions the Pan-German propa- 
gandists bob up, as collaborators and in- 
formation Boppliem of the press, in bnge 
numbers, like snails after a rainstorm, 
and public opinion is delivered over al- 
most defenseless to them. The secret 
and the danger of their influence, how- 
ever, lie in the fact that, whereas, pub- 
lic opinion is invariably swept forward 
irresistibly by the force of events, the 
Pan-Germans, by unflagging onsrgy, 
have been prqming these very tvtnti 
for years. 

When the world war broke out in the 
Summer of 1914, it came as a stunning 
blow to most Germans. Only a few dl^ 
before persons who knew what was com- 
ing and SOOg^t to warn and prepare the 
rest wars called erasy by "leadars" 
of public affairs. But to all vAo had 
been accustomed to find better sources 
of information in the modest Pan- 
German Gaaette than were available in 
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the great newspapers of Frankfort and 
Cologne, the approadi of the world 
tempest was no secret. Since the sec- 
ond Morocco crisis the " world war " had 
beat the ever-recurring catchword in the 
Pas-German Society's organ, and the 
German world ** concerns " — the popu- 
lar word for " interests " — had been the 
dominant subject. From the early part 
of 1914 tiie leader of the pan-German' 
propaganda, Dr. Ritter, who was dis- 
missed shortly before th<^ war, traveled 
about making speeches dealing with the 
world wur, in which, following a wdl- 
known pattern, the splond«M» ni war and 
the immorality of peace were presented, 
and the absolute necessity of war for the 
realisation of German world ambitions 
was set forth. 

Even in the first 1914 issue of the 
Pan-German Gazette there are these 
significant wo^rds apropos of a retro- 
spect on the centenary celebrations of 
1913: " Let us not forpet what the lead- 
ers and directors of that time bore 
within themsoWes, what tiiey presorvod 
tiiroagiiout Hieir straggles, and let as 
also preserve clear will power, indom- 
itable courage, and constant zeal in the 
service of oar people." 

In the issue of Jan. 10, 1914, the ques- 
tion was put: "Are we Chauvinists?" 
This was naturally answered in the neg- 
ativo. But Germany needs new terri- 
tory. And as the English will not tol- 
erate any expansion of the German 
Empire, this follows : " If they persist in 
this attitude, tiiea the great German ob- 
ject is certainly not to be attained wifli* 
out war.'* 

In the third issue of the paper for 
1914, in a leading article entitled ** Open 
Your Eyes," a violent attack was made 
on the Bavarian Minister of War, who 
had spoken, in agreement with von 
Hertling, President of the Council of 
Ministers, regarding the machinations 
of Pan-German militaristic fanatics. 
The Pan-German Gazette called this 
protest of tiie Minister of War a piece 
of interference In the affairs of the em- 
pire which was at variance with the 
spirit and wording of the imperial Con- 
stitution. It went on to say that the 
Pan-Geman fanatics had first called 



attention to the weak spots in the Ger- 
man armor and were being opposed in 
consequence, but that, finally, a project 
for preparedness had been introduced 
" which was exactly in accordance with 
the wishes of the Pen-German militar- 
istic fanatics." And the article closes 
proudly with the statement that when 
it came to the question of strengthen- 
ing the army, those respondble for tiie 
sins of the past " should be particularly 
careful as to how they attacked the 
driving forces of our national life.** 

In the succeeding Issues, In eonnee* 
tion with expressions of sympathy for 
Colonel von Reuter, new warlike prepa- 
rations arc demanded with increasing 
vehemence. Attention is called to Rus- 
sia's preparations and figures adduced 
to show that the forces of the Triple Al- 
liance were weaker by 90,000 m^ than 
those of the Dual Alliance. In the fifth 
Issue the policy of the Foreign Office 
was criticised in these bitterly scornful 
words: " Let us rather crawl into a 
mouse-hole than blunder inm one fail- 
ure to another." 

On March 14 this wmming was printed 
in italics: 

We maintain, todny more than ever, that 
Gt-rmany and Austrin-IIunpnrN', ivt n \vlrli 
the most honorable desire for peace, cannot 
avoid war with their caatern and weatem 
neighbors, that a frightful, dacfslve stmggta 
will be forcpd upon thorn. • • • Whoever 
willfully seeks to hlfle tho fateful Rr:i\ii> of 
a future not far away because he fears the 
effect on the situation of the moneiit eom- 
mlts an unspeakable crime airalnat the Ger» 
treason against the Oprman Nation, 
man Nation iind becomes guilty of hista 

On April 4 the efforts of the German 
organizations seeking to promote an un- 
derstanding between Germany and Eng- 
land were tiius held up to scorn: 

In this way a not unimportant part of our 
peoi>l® * * * Is deceived as to the aerlous- 
ness of the situation and continually taken on 
walks through a political Utopia in the 
clouds. And If what has been approach ins 

year by year, one may almost say month by 
nmnth. becomes a reality, we shall have a 

nation n» well fitted for emerging victori- 
ously from days of trial as a lot of Berlin 
afternoon tea aeathetea for asrlcultiirai por- 

In the very next issue — April 11, 1914 
—one finds oonunents by General Frei- 
herr von Gehsattel (who at that time 
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exercised a very considerable influence 
in certain South German circles) con- 
cerning our foreign foes. Referring to 
the statement of a war-inspired writer 
that the German Nation had overcome 
witfi eomparatire ease file eonsequeneaa 
even of the Thirty Years' War, but that 
it seemed doubtful whether it could live 
down those of forty or fifty years' peace, 
Gebsattd said that the German people 
would not inear the " danpjer " of prov- 
ing the correctness of this statement. 
He then pointed to the hatred of France 
and Rnssia and caUed our relation to 
England actually tragic: 

Nowhere la there a valid excuse tor genuine 
hostility with this nearest relation of our*. 

All wo nsk Is that sho shfill not cross our 
pnth when we seek to aoqiiiro a <-olony which 
we can colonize with the overflow of our 
population. Should she come to an under* 
Btandlns wtth us on this point, then a solid 
and lastinjT fr1en<^l5<hfp miRht arise which 
would not b" linr>''riled nece.s^rirlly by the 
con»p<tUion of our prowlnfc mnnufacturlni? 
IntereBtfl. Should we become allies we should 
rule the world. * * * On the other hand, 
should Knfrlnnd sro to wnr with tis, then her 
position as a world powor w^lU t>e seriously 
Jeopardtmed. 

Conceminpr Belgium he wrote: 
Belgium • • • beflrins to adopt a tbor- 
oufhljr unfMendly attltede toward as. 

Concerning Anstria; 

Thincs will so turn out that Austria must 
use a strong army against the Balkan State*, 
notably Serbia, (this was wiiltcn before 
Serajevo!) in which case she will be able to 
cope with half the Russian Army. Thus 
Russia will always be able to use more nu- 
merous forces against Germany than the en- 
tiro forces which the letter had available 
uKalnst France in li>70. 

From all this It beeomes apparent tikat, 
whenever the time oome»-and It may come 
very soon— we must be In a poslthm to bear 
the brant of the onslaught of the enemsr's 

In the middBe of April there was a 

meeting of the lieads of the Pan-Gorman 
Society at Stuttpart, which the Gazette 
reported on April 25. In a preliminary 
meetiniT for purposea of welcome Pro- 
fessor Count da Monlin-Eekart of tfu- 
nich said: 

The fateful day draws near. And even If 
the twlllKht of the pods be upon us, let It 
eome in furious battle rather than In linger- 
ing stcklinesal 

Admiral z. d. Breusing of Berlin said 

eonceming the foreign political sittu- 



tion, that the strained relations between 
Germany and England, wfaidi had reached 

their acutest stage in the Summer of 
1911, had improved a bit not because 
the English felt more friendly toward us, 
and even less becaoae German diplomacy 
had worked with good fortune and skill, 
" but only because the German fleet had 
become so strong that England respected 
it. The actual power rei^weented by our 
fleet had accomplished what the inade- 
quacy of diplomacy had failed to achieve. 
* * * But this does not mean that 
England ie no longer our rival, or that 
she is no longer ready to participate with 
other nations in hostile machinations or 
undertakings against our Fatherland." 
He said also liiat Russia had takm Eng^ 
land's place in the foremost hostile line 
against us, and added: 

We have long boen convinced that the un- 
natural state of affairs in Europe, the desire 
of our rivals to puah us aside in every zone 
of the more important fields of world poli- 
tics, must lead to war-that It Is for us no 
longer a qix^stion Of bending, but of brealc- 
itiK- tiix tho. c at tlic helm in our coun- 

try wUh leaving the Initiative to our rival; 
we bave coined for this the phrase that wo 
have eeased being the subject of world 
politic* and have become the object, simply 

the object. 

We demand thrt a atop be put to this 
policy of heaitafion and lack of decision. We 
wiab to become the masters of our decisions 
and not have them forced upon us from 
abroad. (Then follow.«i more against the 
policy that makes It poRMible to German 
<.H[iil.il. llifouch iriternational agreements, to 
work In the Portuguese colonies of Africa.) 
Not a ftnny of Ocrman money for such 
foreign territory*. What we need are oolonlee 
of our own! 

The remaindei' of tiie article piAato to 

the fact, no longer unknown, that at that 
very time certain agreements were 
made following our cotonial policy, and 
it is particularly against tills that 

Breu.sing writes as follows: 

In ilH rel.i lions to all the basic questions 
of European and world politics, the under- 
standing ot England in Africa, and that of 
Ehtgtand. Russia, and France in Asiatic 
Turkey, ,irc unimportant, and must not mis' 
1. nd U.S. ( >ur fate Is to be decided in Europe. 
That matters arc approaching a decision 
here we know, and we do not allow our- 
selves to be deceived as to the neoeesltr of 
this decision by negotiations with us. forced 
upon those making them, concerning terri- 
t©r>' outside of Europe. 

After Major Gen. Klein had spoken of 
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the national defense situation and de- 
manded an immediate new armament 
project, a raKriation adopted whidi 
stated: 

The full Board Of Directors of the Pan- 
German Society declare! that the expected 
tanprovement In the political situation of Eu- 
rope after the Balkan wars haa not mate- 
riallsed. but that, on the contrary, this situ- 

atlon has been ri-mlorcd morr aciito by the 
extraordinary rr<i>;irations of France and 
Russia, by the antl-Oerman attitude of th« 
most influential clrdea in both of these 
netKhboiins States, and by unfriendly acts 
of their Govcrnmf nt.s. Those at the head 
of the society draw from the foreRolng the 
conclusion that France and Russia are pre- 
IMtrlng a decisive war against Germany and 
Attstrla-Hungary, and that both Intend to 

strike as soon as they find what they deem 
a favorable opi^ortunlty. The heads of the 
society are convinced, furthermore, that this 
struggle will settle the fate of the German 
people for a long time, perhaps forever, and 
that the fate of the rest of the Germanic 
peoples in Europe will be moat closely 
wrapped up with it. Feo'.ini; assured of this, 
the Pan-German Society feels In duty bound 
to warn the German people to go forward 
toward this fateful hour with caution and 
determination. 

All that was before the Serajevo mur- 
der. People also concerned themselves, 

of course, with the Austrian problems, 
but confined themselves mostly to critical 
xemarka against the pro-Slavic policy cf 
the Austrian Government. The " pre- 
mature death " of Francis Ferdinand was 
called, to be sure, the " most important 
event since BisBMrdc's dismissal, per- 
haps even since the day of Versailles." 
But this crime was by no means impor- 
tant in the Pan-German agitation, espe- 
cially as there seemed to be nncertainty 
as to the coarse that Austria would pur- 
sue. The necessity for a world war was 
looked upon from the start as a Western 
European question, having to do with the 
aeqoisitioii of colonies by Germany. 

So there were attadcs now against tiie 

faint-hearted in official posts. At the 
launching of the steamship Bismarck, the 
Kaiser closed his speech with Bismarck's 
words: "We Germans fear God and 
nothing else in the world." On this oc- 



casion, the North German Public Gazette 
criticised statements in a speech by Ad- 
miral Brensfng at Bade, observing tiiat 
he appeared to have " evolved strategic 
theories for a future war between Ger- 
many and England." The Pan-German 
Gaastte made the following sharp eoni- 
mtnt on this: 

Semi-official people are a strange lot : ap- 
parently they have learned ttioroughly how 
to ff-af and for that iori=!on they deem it 
safer to tell foreign countries that the high- 
sounding closing words of the Kaiser's speeda 
contaliied nothing to alarm those countrisa 
whieh are our political rivals. 

Ever more vehemoit become the com- 
plaints against the Government's for- 
eipn policy. On July 11 the Pan-German 
organ averred that Germany could have 
achieved all she wished had die net 
backed down in the Mwocco negotiap 
lions. It said : 

For they knew on the Thames as well as 
on the Spree that they might wage war 
against the German Elmpire alone, with the 
possibility of annihilating the German fleet* 

and with it '"iermany's ambitions as a 
world power, but tli.it they could not do it 
in alliance with France. And the French, 
In spite of all their fier>' nature, are stlU 
capable of coming to the logical conclusion 
that they, the vanquished of I'^T'*, may have 
the same thing happen to them aga n. and 
that It would be nece.«i.sary for Germany to 
make good the damage done her by Eng- 
land's destruction of her fleet, closing of 
her ports, and seizure of her colonies, at 
the expense of Fiance, apd to do it in such 
a way and with such thoroughness that 
there could be no question of a speedy recov- 
My on the part of France. 

On July 4 there was a meeting of the 

Directors at Berlin, and the following 
report was made : " It has been acknowl- 
edged in all quarters that the situation 
■ of our nation has never been so fearfully 
serious, since the foundation of the em- 
pire, as it is just now." On Aug. 1, fol- 
lowing the ultimatum to Serbia, the Pan- 
German Gazette rejoiced because Austria 
had pulled hpr.<=e1f toprether and surprised 
the world by political measures " which 
were as cold-bloodedly and cleverly pre- 
pared as they were impressivdy and de- 
tetminedly carried out." 
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The State of the Nation 

By Woodrow Wilson 
Fnmd0nt of the Unittd StaU$ 



PrtBiient IPtlwic's numago to tk« jvimit 

houses of Congress was read by him Dec. 
8, 1915; it was received with deep inter- 
est throughout this country and elicited 
mmeh attention among ail the eountriea 
of the world. The keynotes of the ad- 
dress iicrc national defense, Pan-Amcri- 
eaniem, loyalty, and a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrino* In tko openktff 
phrases referring to tho European war 
he said: 

WE have stood apart, studiously 
neutral. It was our manifest 
doty to do so. Not only did 

we have no part or interest 
in the policies which seem to have 
bro u g ht the conflict on ; it was necessary, 
if a universal catastrophe was to be 
avoided, that a limit should be set to the 
sweep of destructive war and that some 
part of the great family of nations dioidd 
keep the processes of peace alive, if only 
to prevent collective economic ruin and 
the breakdown throughout the world of 
the indostrieB by which its popoiations 
are fed and sustained. It was manifestly 
the duty of the self-governed nations of 
this hemisphere to redress, if possible, 
the balance of eeononie Um and crnifn- 
sion in the other, if they could do noth- 
ing more. In the day of readjustment 
and recuperation we earnestly hope and 
believe that they can be of infhiite senr* 
ice. 

In this neutrality, to which they were 
bidden not only by their separate life and 
their habitaal detachnwnt from the poli^ 
tics of Europe, but also by a clear percep- 
tion of international duty, the States of 
America have become conscious of a new 
and more vital oomraiinitj of interest 
and moral partnership in affairs, move 
clearly conscious of the many common 
sympathies and interests and duties 
whidi bid them stand together. 

- There was a tfane in the early days of 

our own great nation and of the repub- 
lics fighting their way to independence 



in Centra] and Sooth America when the 

Government of the United States loolced 
upon itself as in some sort the guardian 
of the republics to the south of her as 
agafaist any encroachmente or efforts at 
political control from the other side of 
the water; felt it its duty to play the 
part even without invitation from them; 
and I thbik that we can dafaa that the 
task was undertaken with a true and dis- 
interested enthusiasm for the freedom of 
the Americas and the unmolested self- 
government of her independent peoples. 
But it was always difficult to maintain 
such a role without offense to the pride 
of the peoples whose freedom of action 
we sought to protect, and without pro- 
voking serious misconceptions of our mo- 
tives, and every thoughtful man of af- 
fairs must welcome the altered circum- 
stancee of the new day in whoee tight we 
now stand, when there is no claim of 
guardianship or thought of wards, but 
instead full and honorable association as 
of partners between ourselves and our 
neighbors, in the interest of all America, 
North and South. 

Our concern for the independence and 
prosperity of the States of Central and 
South America is not altered. We re- 
tain unabated the spirit that has inspired 
us throughout the whole life of our Gov- 
ernment and which was so frankly put 
into words by President Monroe^ We 
still mean always to make a common 
cause of national independence and of 
political liberty fai America. But that 
purpose is now better understood so far 
as it concerns ourseh'es. It is known 
not to be a selfish puriK>se. It is known 
to have in it no thought of taking advan- 
tage of any Government in this hemi- 
sphere or playing its political fortunes 
for our own benefit. All the Govern- 
ments of America stand, so far as we are 
concerned, upon a footing of genuine 
equality and unquestioned independence. 

We have been put to the test in the 
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case of Mexico, and we have stood the 
test. Whether we have benefited Mexi- 
co by fhe coarse we have pursued re- 
BUdnS to be scon. Her fortunes are in 
her own hands. Hui we have at least 
proved that we will not take advantage 
of her in her distress and undertake 
to impose upon her an order and Govern- 
ment of our own choosing. Liberty is 
often a fierce and intractable thing, to 
which no bounds can be set, and to 
which no bounds of a few men's choosing 
cupht ever lo be set. Every American 
who has drunk at the true fountains of 
principle and tradition must subscribe 
without reservation to the high doctrine 
of the Virprinia Bill of Rights, which in 
the great days in which our Government 
was set up was everywhere among us 
accepted as the creed of free men. 

That doctrine is, " That prnvernmont is, 
or ought to be, instituted lor the com- 
mon benefit, protection, and security of 
the people, nation, or community **; that 
" of all the various modes and forms of 
government, that is the best which is 
capable of producing the greatest de- 
gree of happiness and safety, and is 
most effectually scoured ajrainst the 
danger of maladministration; and tliatt 
when any government shall be found 
inadequate or contrary to these pur- 
poses, a majority of the community hath 
en indubitable, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible right to reform, alter, or abol- 
ish it, in such manner as shall be judged 
most conducive to the public weal." We 
have unhesitatingly applied that heroic 
principle in the case of Mexico, and 
now hopefully await the rebirth of the 
troubled republic, which had so much 
of which to purge itself and so little 
sympathy from any outside quarter in 
the radical but nec* .ssary process. We 
will aid and befriend Mexico, but we will 
not coerce her, and our course with re- 
sard to her ought to be sufficient proof 
to all America tha*^^ we seek no political 
suzerainty or selfish control. 

The moral is, that the States of 
America are not hostile rivals, but co- 
operating friends, and that their grow- 
ing scn?e of community of interest, 
alike in matters political and in mat- 
ters economic, is likely to give them • 



new significance as factors in inter- 
national affairs and in the political his- 
tory of the world. It presents them as 
in a very deep and true sense a unit 
in world affairs, spiritual partners, 
standmg together because thinking to- 
gether, quick with common sympathies, 
and common ideals. Separated they are 
Eubject to all the cross currents of the 
confused policies of a world of hostile 
rivalries; united in spirit and pmpose 
they cannot be disappointed of their 
peaceful destiny. 

This is Pan-Americanism. It has 
none of the spirit of empire in it. It is 
the embodiment, the effectual embodi- 
ment, of the spirit of law and independ- 
ence and liberty and mutual service. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In discussing the question of national 
defense he said: 

No one who really comprehends the 
8|drit of the great people for whom we 
are appointed to speak can fail to per- 
ceive that their passion is for peace, 
their genius best displayed in the prac- 
tice of the arts of peace. Great democ- 
racies are not belliprerent. They do not 
seek or desire war. Their thought is 
of individual liberty and of the free 
labor that supports life and the uncen- 
sored tbouffht that quickens it. Con- 
quest and dominion are not in our reck- 
oning, or agreeable to our principles. 
But just because we demand unmolested 
development and the undisturbed gov- 
ernment of our own lives upon our own 
inrindples of right and liberty, we re- 
sent, from whatever quarter it may 
come, the aggression we ourselves will 
not practice. 

We insist upon security in prosecuting 
our self-chosen lines of national de- 
velopment. We do more than that. We 
demand it also for others. We do not 
confine our entiiusiasm for individual 
liberty and free national development to 
the incidents and movements of affairs 
which affect only ourselves. We feel 
it wherever there is a people that tries 
to walk in these difficult paths of inde> 
pendence and right. From the first we 
have made common cause with all par- 
tisans of liberty on this side the sea. 
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and have deemed it as important that 
our neighbors should be free from all 
OQtaMe dominatioii m that w» our — Hi » 
should be; hav« att America aside as a 
whole for the uRes of indepwMtont DA* 
tions and political freemen. 

Ont of soeh thoughts grow all oar 
policies. We regard war merely as as- 
serting the rights of a people against 
aggression. And we are as fiercely 
jeakMM of eoereiyo or dictatorial power 
within our own nation as of aggression 
from without. We will not maintain a 
standing army except for uses which 
•TO M necMMry in tiniM of ponce an 
in times of war; and we ohnll always 
see to it that our military peace estab- 
lishment is no larger than is. actually 
and eontinnonely needed for tiie uses 
of dajB in which no enemies move 
against us. But we do believe in a body 
of free citizens ready and sufficient 
to take care of fhemselvea and of tike 
Governments which they have set up to 
serve them. In our Constitutions them- 
selves we have commanded that " tbo 
rif lit of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed." and our 
confidence has been that our safety in 
times of danger would lie in the rising 
of the nation to take care of itaelf, as 
the farmers roee at Lexington. 

But war has never been a mere matter 
of men and guns. It is a thing of dis- 
ciplined night. U onr dtlBena are 
evpf to fijrht effectively upon a sudden 
summons, they must know how modem 
fighting is done, and what to do when 
the summons comes to render them- 
selves immediately available and imme- 
diately effective. And the Government 
aitwt be their servant in this matter, 
must supply them with the training 
they need to take care of themselvp<? 
and of it. The military arm of their 
Government, which they will not allow 
to direct them, they may properly use 
to serve them and make their independ- 
ence secure — and not their own inde- 
pendence merely, but the rights also of 
those with whom they have made com- 
mon cause, should they also be put in 
jeopardy. They must be fitted to play 
the great rdle in the world, and particu- 
larly in this hemisphere, for which they 



are qualified by principle and by dias- 

tened ambition to play. 

[He then detailed his suggestions re- 
spscting the increase in llie army and 

navy, recommending an increase in the 
army to 7,136 officers and 141,843 men, 
supplemented by a citizens' reserve force 
of 400,000 men to be enlisted 18S,000 a 
year, with two months in training camp 
each year. His recommendation respect- 
ing the increase in the navy covers the 
period to 1981, so that the fall program 
would comprise 27 battleships, 6 battle 
crui.sers, 25 second-line battleships, ten 
armored cruisers, 13 scout cruisers, 5 
ffest-dass cruisers, S seeond-dass, 10 
third-class, 108 dsstroyers, 18 fleet sub- 
marines, 157 coast submarines, G moni- 
tors, 20 gunboats, 4 supply ships, 15 fuel 
ships, 4 transports, 8 toniedo tenders, 8 
special vossols, and 2 ammunition ships.] 

THE SHIPPING BILL 

He next dhrussed the propoied sAtp- 

ping bill, saying: 

It is necessary for many weighty 
nasms of national efficiency and de- 
velopment that we should have a great 
merchant marine. The great merchant 
fleet we once used to make us rich, that 
great body of sturdy sailors who used to 
carry our flag into every sea, and vho 
were the pride and often the bulwark of 
the nation, we have almost driven out of 
existence by inexcusable neglect and in- 
difference and by a hopelessly blind and 
provincial policy of so-called economic 
protection. It is high time we repaired 
our mistake and resumed our commsrcial 
independence on the seas. 

For it is a question of independence. 
If other nations go to war or seek to 
hampw each other's commerce, our mer* 
chants, it seems, are at their mercy, to 
do with as they please. We must use 
their ships, and use them as they de- 
termine. We have not ships enough 
of onr own. We cannot handle our own 
commerce on the seas. Our independ- 
ence is provincial, and is only on land 
and within our own borders. We are 
not likely to be permitted to use even 
the ships of other nations in rivalry of 
their own trade, and are without means 
to extend our comm e rce even whars tiie 
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doors are wide open and our goods de- 
sired. Soeh a sitttatim is not to be en- 
dured. It is of capital importance not 
only that the United States should be 
its own carrier on the seas and enjoy 
the economic independence wliich only 
an adequate merchant marine would give 
it, but also that the American hem- 
isphere as a whole should enjoy a like 
independenee and eelf-eafficiency, if it 
ie not to be drawn into the tangle of 
European affairs. Without such inde- 
pendence the whole question of our polit- 
ical unity and Mlf-det«miination is Teiy 
seriotidy doaded and eomplieated indeed. 

Moreover, we can develop no true or 
effective American policy without ships 
of our own — not ships of war, but ships 
of peace, carrying goods and carrying 
much more; creating friendships and 
rendering indispensable services to all 
interests on this side -the water. They 
must move constantly back and forth Im- 
tween the Americas. They are the only 
shuttles that can weave the delicate 
fabric of sympathy, comprehension, con- 
fidence, and rautaal dependence in which 
we wish to clothe our policy of America 
for Americans. 

The task of building up an adequate 
merchant marine for America private 
capital most ultimately undertake and 
achieve, as it has undertaken and 
achieved every other like task among us 
in the past, with admirable enterprise, 
intelligence, and vigor; and it seems to 
me a manifest dictate of wisdom that we 
should promptly remove every legal ob- 
stacle that may stand in the way of this 
mueh-to-be-desired revival of our old in- 
dependence and should facilitate in every 
possible way the buildinjr, purchase, and 
American registration of ships. But cap- 
tial cannot accomfdish this great task of 
a sudden* It must «nbark upon it by de- 
grees, as the opportunities of trade de- 
velop. 

Something must be done at once; done 
to open rotttee and develop opportunities 
where they are as yet undeveloped; done 
to open the arteries of trade where the 
currents have not yet learned to run— es- 
pecially between the two American con- 
tinents, where they ar^ singularly 



enough, yet to be created and quickened; 
and it is evident that only the Govern- 
ment can undertake such beginnings and 
assume the initial financial risks. When 
the risk has passed and private capital 
begins to find ite way in sufficient abun- 
dance into tiiese new channels, the Gov- 
ernment may withdraw. But it cannot 
omit to begin. It should take the first 
steps, and should take them at once. Our 
goods must not lie piled up at our ports 
and stored upon side tracks in freight 
cars which are daily needed on the roads; 
must not be left without means of trans- 
port to any foreign quarter. We must 
not await the permission of foreign ship- 
owners and foreign Governments to send 
them where we will. 

[He strongly urged tiie passage ef re- 
form nicasrrcs to pive larp:er measure of 
independence to the Philippines and 
Porto Rico and then discussed at length 
tlie measures necessary to be taken to 
meet the proposed increased expendi- 
tures for army and navy. He opposes a 
bond issue and recommends that the 
present war taxes be continued, a tax On 
pig iron and fabricated iron, a tax oa 
bank checks, gasoline, and motors.] 

LOYALTY AND STALWART AMER- 
ICANISM 

He explained that tn reammendinff an 
mereaee in the mUitary foreee he had tit 

m ind — 

no thought of any immediate or partic- 
ular danger arising out of our relations 
with other nations. We are at peace 
with all the nations of the world, and 
there is reason to hope that no question 
In controversy lietween this and other 
Govemmentir will lead to any serious 
breach of amicable relations, grave as 
some differences of attitude and policy 
have been and may yet turn out to be. 

I Am sorry to say that the gravest 
threats against our national peace and 
safety have been uttered within our own 
borders. There are citizens of the United 
Stotes, I blush to admit, iKMrn under 
other flags, but welcomed under our 
generous naturalization laws to the full 
freedom and opportunity of America, 
who have poured the poison of disloy- 
alty into the very arteries of our* na- 
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tional life; who have sought to bring 
the authority and good name of our 
Government into contempt, to destroy 
our indostriM wherwar they thooglii 
it effective for their vindictive purposes 
to strike at them, and to debase our 
politics to the uses of foreign intrigue. 
Their numbor is not great as compared 
with the whole number of those sturdy 
iiosts by which our nation has been en- 
riched in recent generations out of virile 
foreign stocks; but it is great mongh 
to have brmifrht det^p disgrace upon us 
and to have made it necessary that we 
should promptly make use of proeesoes 
of law by which we may be purged of 

their corrupt distempers. 

America never witnessed anything 
like this before. It never dreamed it 
possible liiat men sworn into its own 
citizenship, men drawn out of great 
free stocks such as supplied some of 
the best and strongest elements of that 
little, but how heroic, nation that in 
a high day of old staked its very life 
to fref> itself from every entanglement 
that had darkened the fortunes of the 
older nations and set up a new stand- 
ard here — that men of such origins and 
such free choices of allegiance would 
ever torn in malign reaction against 
the Government and people who had 
welcomed and nurtured them and seek 
to make this proud country once more 
a hotbed of European passion. A little 
while ago such u thing would have 
seemed incredible. Because it was in- 
credible we made no preparation for it. 
We would have been almost ashamed to 
prepare for it» as if we were suspidovs 
of ourselves, our own comrades and 
neighbors! But the ugly and incredible 
thing has actually come about and we 
are without a^oate Federal laws to 
deal with it. 

I urge you to enact such laws at the 
earliest possible moment and feel lliat 
in doing so I am urging you to do 
nothing less than save the honor and 
self-respect of the nation. Such crea- 
tnies of passion, didoyalty, and an- 
arehy most be crushed out They are 
not many, but they are infinitely ma- 
lignant, and the hand of our power 
shoidd doee over them at onoa. They 



have formed plots to destroy property, 
they have entered into conspiracies 
against the neutrality of the Govern- 
ment^ they have sou|^ to pry iato 
every confidential transaction of the 
Government in order to serve interests 
alien to our own. It is possible to deal 
with tiiose things very eflSeetaally. I 
need not suggest the terms in Which 
they may be dealt with. 

I wish that it could be said that only 
a few men, misled by mistaken senti- 
ments of allegiance to the Ckwemments 
under which they were bom, had been 
guilty of disturbing the self-possession 
and misrepresenting the temper and 
principles of the country during these 
days of terrible war, when it would 
seem that every man who was truly an 
AsMriean would instinctively make it 
his duty and his pride to keep the scales 
of judgment even and prove himself 
a partisan of no nation but his own. 
But it cannot. There are some men 
among us, and many re.*?ident abroad 
who, though born and bred in the United 
States, and calling themsdves Ameri- 
cans, have so forgotten themselves and 
their honor as citizens as to put their pas- 
sionate sympathy with one or the other 
side in the great European conflict above 
their regard for the peace and dignity * 
of the United States. They also preach 
and practice disloyalty. No laws, I sup- 
pose, can reach corruptions of tiie mind 
and heart; but I should not speak of 
others without also speaking of these 
and expressing the even deeper humilia- 
tion and scorn which every self-pos- 
sessed and thoughtfully patriotic Ameri- 
can must feel when he thinks of them 
and of the discredit they are daily bring- 
ing upon us. 

He conebtdeB hi$ mntag* with an ap- 
peal for measurcH to mobilize the in- 
dtistriea and resources of the country. 
Hb diteourages further reguUxtory rttH- 
way legislation^ but nggtattd a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to ascertain — 
whether there is anything else we can do 
that would supply us with the effective 
means, in the very process of regulation, 
for bettering the conditions under which 
the railroads are operated and for making 
them more useful servants of the coon- 
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try as a whole. It seems to me that it 
mght be the part of wisdom* therefore, 
before further legislation in this field is 
attempted, to look at the whole problem 
of co-ordination and efficiency in the 
full light of a fresh assessment of cir- ' 
cumstanee and opiniim, as a gidda to 
dealing with the several parts of it. 

For what we are seeking now, w^hat 
in my mind Is the single thought of this 
message» is national efficiency and se> 



curity. We serve a great nation. We 
should .serve it in the spirit of its pe- 
culiar grenlus. It is the genius of com- 
mon men for self -government, industry, 
justice, liberty, and peace. We should 
see to it that it lacks no instrument, 
no facility or vigor of law, to make it 
sufficient to play its part with energy, 
safety, and assured surcef??. In this 
we are not partisans, but heralds and 
prophets of a nevr age. 



Criticism of the President's Message 

By Theodore Ro<KS(»velt 
Sx'Pre»ident of the United States 



P^rtMT President Rooswtlt, oa the 

same day the President'^ mesoafie irna 
published, gave out the following state- 
ment to tAe press.* 

Oyster Bay, Dec 7, 1916. 

AT the outset President Wilson, 
speaking of the war, says: " We 
have stood apart, studiously neu- 
tral. It was our manifest doty to do so. 
Further on he .says: "We insi.st upon 
security in prosecuting our self-chosen 
lines oit national development. We do 
more than that We* domaad it also 
for others." Later he says: " We rc- 
pnrd war as a means of asserting the 
rights of a people against aggremim," 
and continues: ** We are fiercely jealous 
• • • of aggression from without." 

What does Mr. Wilson mean when in 
one lino ho says that we have "stood 
apart, studiously neutral," because " it 
was our manifest duty to do so," and a 
couple of paragraphs later says that 
"wo demand security in prosecuting 
onr self-chosen line.s of nati<mal devel- 
npment for others?" He can take 
either of the two positions, but he can- 
not take both. Did or did not Mr. Wil- 
son "demand security" for Belgium tO 
" prosecute its self-cho.sen lines of na- 
tional development? " He knows he did 
not Then what does he mean by say- 
ing that " we demand this security also 
for others? " Aprain, he says that he re- 
gards war aF a means of asserting the 
rights of a people against aggression," 



and yet he snys that ft was our duty to 

remain studiously neutral when Belgium 
asserted the rights of her people by war 
against the aggression of Germany. 

How does he reconcile these two 
statements? He cannot do .so. He is 
using words to cover a policy of dis- 
honorable inaction. Again, he says iSiat 
we are "fiercely jealous of aggression 
from without." How did he show his 
" fierce jealousy " as regards the aggres- 
sions on the Lnsitania and Aneona, 
whidi resulted in the loss of several 
scores and the jeopardy of hundreds of 
American lives? 

How has he shown his "fierce jeal- 
ousy" as regards the sixty or seventy 
soldiers wearing the American uniform, 
not to speak of the women and children 
and etvOians, killed or wounded on 
American soil by Mexican bullets? One 
s\-Tnptom of his "fierce jealousy" to 
prevent " aggression from without " was 
the issuing of an order that our men 
should not fire back .when fired upon. 
Docs Mr, Wilson regard that order as 
" fierce jealousy "? It does not strike 
any otiier human being as snch. 

Three years ago Mr. Wilson said he 
believed in the policy of " pitiless pub- 
licity." We have never had as secretive 
an Administration. The exact numbers 
of the soldiers of the United States Army 
who have been killed or wounded hy 
Mexicans cannot be told, because Mr. WiU 
Sim wont ponait the figures to be mada 
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paldic. Neither is it possible to ascertain 
the exact numbers of the American men, 
women, and children who have been 
killed or outraged in person or property 
in Hezieo, because Mr. Wilson for three 
3rear8 has hindered all publicity, pitiless 
or pitiful, about these outrages in Mexico. 
Mr. Wilson's etocntion and Mr. Wilson's 
action are in flat contradiction. His 
elocution is that of a Byzantine logothete 
—and Byzantine logothetes were not 
nm of action. 

PresidMit Wilson s&ya that we have 
been put to the test in the case of Mexico 
and have " stood the test," and that we 
have supplied a ** heroic principle to the 
case of Mexico." Of all possible ad- 
jectives that could be found in the Kni^- 
lish language by the most minute search 
<m the part of tiie most subtle dialee- 
tieian tt ivmild net be possible to find 
one more inappropriate to the Adminis- 
tration's course in Mexico than the ad- 
jective ''henjc" Nearly thrte yean 
ago Mr. Wilson refused to reoosnias 
Huerta on the ground that we were never 
to recognize a Government founded on 
videnee. He then tentatively supported 
Villa* who represented the embodiment of 
violence; it being meanwhile asserted on 
behalf of the Administration that under 
no eireumstances would we deal with 
Carranza, whose Government Ulcewise 
was founded on violence. 

The President has now eaten his words 
and recognised Carranza, and through 
liis private secretary he has issued a de> 

fense of and apoloj^' for the outrages 
committed by the Carranzistas and by 
the other bandits of the other factions 
in Mexico, outrages as infamous as ever 
were committed by savages anywhere 
under the sun. 

Mr. Wilson refused to employ the 
power of the United States to protect 
the lives of American men and the honor 
of American women or to save those 
wearing the United States uniform from 
death or from insult lie took no steps 
to save Mexican and foreipn women, 
including nuns, married women, and un- 
married women, when they were sub- 
jected to outrages and infamies which 
make the white slave traffic seem trivial 
by comparison. But he now uses the 



power of the United States to help one 
set of the bandits responsible for these 
infamies against another set. This is Mr. 
Wilson'r d^nition of " heroic " conduct 
It is his conception of "standing the 
test." Such definitions and conceptions 
are interesting only from the stand- 
point of adroit dialectics. 
. In his present message President Wil- 
son advocates as necessary certain 
propositions for putting this country in 
a state of preparedness to defend -itsdf 
against foreign aggression. In his mes- 
sage one year ago he said such proposi- 
tions were hysterical and improper. I 
am glad that he has changed his mind, 
but I am sorry that he has not taken the 
trouble to study the subject so as to make 
his proposals reasonably adequate to the 
oonntr3^s need. His proposed enlarge- 
ment of the regular army is utterly in- 
adequate. With certain of his state- 
ments it is almost impossible to deal, 
simply because it seems incredible that 
their apparent and obvious meaning can 
be their real meaning. 

For example, he says: "We will not 
maintain a standing army except for 
uses which are necessary in time of 
peace as in time of war; and we shall 
always see to it that our military peace 
establishment is no larger than is actu- 
ally and continually needed for the osce 
of days in which no enemies move against 
us." What this means I have no idea, 
and I am certain that no one else has any 
idea, including liie President himself. 
What " necessary use " have our forts 
and our coast guns " in time of peace "? 
How is our fidd artillery " continuously 
needed for the uses of day^ in which no 
enemies move against us "? I ask these 
questions seriously. I defy any man to 
give mo a serious answer which shall 
not show that the statonents are ab- 
surdities. 

The proposed " continental " army can- 
not produce good results. It is a proposal 
that a few of the young men of the 
country shall for two months every year 
abandon their work and in the interest 
of the common defense train thmsdves 
to defend their successful business rivals 
who decline to abandon their work in 
the interest of the common defense. The 
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average youriR' man of the riffht type 
cannot and ought not to put himself at 
a disadvantage by abandoning his work, 
or, if aa cmirioyer, by pMiiiittiaif his 
ployes to abandon their work, when no 
such burden is imposed upon his less 
patriotic compwtiton. This is not a 
square deaL 

It is not in accordance with the demo-, 
eratic ideal. We ought to demand from 
all alike the same service and not ask 
people who are hit^Hmhided and patrkiie 
to volunteer at Uieir own personal cost 
and to their own detriment; for such 
action is to the profit of the less high* 
mmded and lew patriotic who wont 
volunteer. The President's proposal is 
merely to create an inefficient rival of 
the National Guard. It will damage the 
National Guard without achieving any 
useful purpose whatever. 

It is the duty of this nation in time 
of peace to prepare for war; and it is 
no less the duty of this Administration 
now in time of war to prepare for 
industrial struggles that will follow 
upon peace. The Administration has 
done neither and is doing neither. The 
proposal to purefaaee ehipe by the Na^ 
tional Government is a proposal to pre- 
vent private business undertaking the 
pemanent revival of the American ship- 
ping trade. As resurde the tariff » we 

need a nonpartisan tariff commission of 
experts, who shall treat the tariff as a 
husinees proposition in tiie interests of 
the business of the country as a whole 
and of all our fellow-citizens, so as both 
to secure and adequately to distribute 
prosperity. 

The message does not make clear what 
it is — if anything — which the President 
proposes in the way of industrial legis- 
lation er actiott. Re states Hm 
transportation problem lies at the very 
bottom of our efficiency as a people. 
This statement could be more appro- 
priately made of the whole busfaiess 
problem, of which tiie transportation 
problem is only one side, although a 
very important side. He seems to stand, 
and in one eentenee clearly does stand, 
for the regulation of the railways of llie 
country. There is an even greater need 
of the encouragement, and incidentally 



the regulation, of industry. We need 
efficiency in railroading; but if there 
are no goods to carry there ie no use in 
havhiff earriers, and tiierafow tiia ftmda- 

mental thing is efficiency in business. 

The trouble with our business in this 
country today is that it must be trans- 
acted at looee ends, large^ because our 
business men, whose first desire is to 
obey the law, have been and are in 
jeopardy lest some Government official, 
national or State, nay dedde that they 
have disobeyed the laws, these laws 
themselves being often in hopeless con- 
flict with one another. The honest 
bualneas man cf great eapadty, whoee 
great capacity should be at the service 
of the country, is often unable to find 
out how his business can be transacted 
legally on ansrthing that approximates 
a large scale and that is in keeping with 
modem economic conditions and require- 
ments. 

In short, the President fails to nalM 

a single constructive recommendation 
as rep-ards industry. Our utter lack of 
preparedness to meet foreign aggression 
Is no greater than our utter lack of pre- 
paredness to meet the industrial crisis 
that will be upon us when this war is 
over. The two questions should be 
treated together, and the President 
treats vnth utter inadequacy of one and 
not at all of the other. 

The most noteworthy part of the 
Flresident'e message hi that in which he 
says that the gravest threats against 
our national peace and safety come from 
citizens of the United States bom un- 
der other flags who have bem disloyal 
and who have sought to bring the au- 
thority and good name of our Govern- 
ment into contempt and to destroy otir 
industries w h e reve r tiiey thought it ef- 
fective for their vindictive purpose. In 
this he is entirely correct. But the rem- 
edy lies in action such as Andrew Jack- 
son took about nulUfieation, godi as 
Grover Geveland took about aaareliy in 

Chicago. 

He states that we are without ade- 
quate Federal laws to deid witti ttie 
situation* He says that such laws are 
necessary in order to " save the honor 
and self-respect of this nation he says 
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that it is possible to deal with the dis- 
loyalty, murderous anarchy, and con- 
spiracies of which he speaks " very ef- 
fectually **; Init be adds that he **need 
not su^^cst the temu in which they 
may be dealt with." 

The duty of a leader is to lead. If 
Pieaidrat Wfleoii has not adequate pow- 
er, he should tell us exactly what he 
wishes in order to get the adequate 
power. He should dennand that the Na- 
tkmal Legislature give him the power. 
But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Wilson is 
himself responsible for most of the con- 
ditions of which he complains. 

He has met a policy of blood and iron 
with a policy of milk and water. In- 
decision, and the treatment of conversa- 
tion as a substitute for action, and, 
above all* tiia making of threats which 



are not carried into effect, put a pre- 
mium upon exactly the form of anarchy 
and conspiracy of which the President 
complains. Nine-tenths of wisdom con- 
sists in being wise in time. 

The President now wails to Congress 
that he is unable to control anarchy 
and would like them to supply what is 
lacking by passing law? the nature of 
which he does not indicate. There 
would be no need for this wail if ten 
months ago, when he wrote his note to 
Germany, stating that he would hold her 
to " strict accountability " for outrages 
against us, he had meant what he said, 
and had made it evident that he meant 
what he said, i^iich action would not 
provoke war. It would prevent the cu- 
mulative outrages whidi lay the foun> 
dation for war. 



The Army Surgeon 

By SYDNBT DOBBLI* 



Over that breathing waste of friends and foe8» 
The wounded and tne dying, hour by hour— 
In will a thousand, yet out one in power — 
He labors thro' the red and groaning day. 
The fearful moorland where the myriads lay 
Moved as a moving field of mangled worms. 
And as a raw brood, orphaned in the storms, 
Thrust up their heads if the wind bend a spray 
Above them, but when the bare branch performs 
No sweet parental office, sink away 
With hopeless chirp of woe, so as he goes 
Around nis feet in clamorous agony 
They rise and fall; and all the seeuiins plain 
Bubbles a caldron vast of many-colored paiiu 

1866. 
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Denmark's Preparedness 

By Agnes Slott-Moeller 



After the Danish Women's Society for Defense had chosen Mrs. Agnos Slntt-Moollor as 
Chairman, the aim of the organization was outlined by Mrs. Moeller in an address which the 
NatloiMltldMde of CopMbagan pubUahaa, a tranalatloii of whieh appaan baloivt. 



SINCE you have honore(i me by 
electing me President of the 
Danish Women's Soeiety for De> 
fense I crave your permission to 
outline what I believe is the task that 
we are to discharge in common. 

It seams to me that the women of 
Denmark are to be complimented for 
early realizinj? that the defense of the 
country is something that concerns them 
particularly, and that they have volun- 
teered to agitate the matter both in their 
homes and at the polls. 

Women actually play the most im- 
portant parf in this issue^ and it is for 
them to work for the changed point of 
view. For thirty years the population 
in its inner politics has stood confronted 
by what is one of the chief elenents in 
its economic existence, namely, tlw rela- 
tionship between nationality and de- 
fense. It was not merely an accident 
that the consequential controversies of 
the eighties and the nineties were mili- 
tary questions, for Danish nationalism 
was at stake. The political storm shook 
the very fomdatioa of Denmark so that 
the people hardly knew how to fmd their 
way home. 

But now the time has come for get- 
ting home once more, and our voluntary 
corps will aid them striking the right 
path to their own home, the home that 
for so long has been without proper 
care taUng and where the door has 
stood wide open so that thief and high- 
wayman could come and go unhindered. 

And yoB most not only assume charge 
ni the prsmises once more, but do it with 
a new conscience and in anticipation that 
we will aid you. An entirely new men- 
tal viewpoint must chase away the old 
ghost that used to stand ready with Ha 



" what's the use? " That is the night- 
mare that takes the guise of all man- 
ner of apprehensions as regards the im- 
possibility of any kind of preparedness. 
This idea has weighed heavily on the 
mind of the Danish people, decade after 
decade. 

We must renew our thoughts so that 
we can again feel the power of doing. 
All depends upon the source at the foun- 
tafai head, and where this eomree is pore 

and sparkling the effect becomes what 
the world terms wonderful. 

I shall tell you of words that once 
upon a tinm in the history of tiie woxld, 
through the mind of woman, raised the 
spirit of an entire people. The words 
are said to be of the time of the Middle 
Ages in France^ tnpputdly of the period 

of rharles VIT. When we look at the 
portrait of this King we are not so sure 
that it originated with him. On the 
other hand, there is reason to believe 
that the words were those of the Maid 
of Orleans when she brought him assist- 
ance. *'A vaillans eoeurs riena impos- 
sible!" ("To brave hearts nothing is 
impossible! ") 

Those words I have had engraved on 
this bracelet, for when I am reminded 
of this I get eoarage to do what is 
difficult. 

I believe there is use for those words 
at this moment and in many places, and 
I hope yon will also make it your watch- 
word when you go out to do the work 
that is woman's portion in that great 
task which is to raise the standard that 
means not only the will to prepare and' 
defend, but an entirdy new spirit among 
our people. 

"T^ brave hearts nothing is impos- 
■iUe!*' 
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Winston Spencer Churchill 

A Character Sketch 

•' Ualbrouk •'en va-t-en guerre; ne 9ai* quand reviendral" 



SUPPOSING Kermit should go into 
politics, and then, after three 
years, should not only slide from 
tiM antlered monarch of the 
waste (or the elephant) to the back of 
the donkey, but should further slide to- 
ward the donkey's socialistic tail and 
begin to whoop — we should have a very 
fair paralM to the political send-off of 
Winston Spencer Churchill. For, above 
all things, he is the son of his father. 
That father was Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, son of the seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough; a little man with a huge, curl- 
ing moustache, that used to bristle across 
the floor of the House of Commons with 
the fiery vivaeity of the antennao of a 
cockroach, to borrow from Sienkewics 
the description of his fire-eating hero, 
who in so many things resembled 
** Randy "—as the Cotnimms used to call 
Lord Randfdr** 

But to outline the parallel with Ker- 
mit's parent: Lord Randolph rose, by 
▼irtue of a genius for demagogic politics, 
aided by a vitriolic tongue — hore the 
parallel weakens^ — to the leadership of 
the great Conservative Party. He 
created a new party, the " Tory Demoe. 
racy," which was to borrow all the social 
reform of the Liberals, while keeping 
a fine nucleus of working Torydom, 
and, having done these things, he 
** dished" himself politically by trying 
to rip his former political friends — be- 
ginning with the more than portly Salis- 
bury — up the back. Having dished him* 
setf, ha traveled in Africa, .shot big 
game, and wrote a book. Surely the 
likeness is close enough. Finally, he 
wat gaUicred to his fathers^-eeven gen- 
erations of Dukes — leaving to his son, 
Winston, a highly explosive tempera- 
ment, a gift for mob oratory, and a fine 
Jourrallsde touch In foreign correqion- 
dence. 

Winston Churchill's Thristian name 
goes back at least to that fine country 



gentleman. Sir Winston Churchill, father 
of the irraristible Arabella, who was one 
of the few women in history to be the 
mother of three Dukes; father also of the 
adroit, pugnacious, greatly gifted, not 
greatly scrupulous John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough, and victor at 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
Halplaquet, in five years' fighting, much 
of which was on Belgian soil. There 
was also a brother who. was an Admiral; 
80 that Winston of today naturally 
otdUates between the army and the navy. 

Wfaiston Churchill is still incredibly 
young in spirit, though he was born for- 
ty-one years ago. In one sense, he was 
"the boy who never grew up." From 
the great public school at Rarrow-on> 
the-Hill he went to Sandhurst, where 
they hatch young officers for the line 
regiments, got his commission in the 
Fourth Hussars, when he was twenty- 
one, and shortly thereafter went to Cuba 
to observe the workings of the Spanish 
Army. Then he did a turn in India, in 
the Thirty-first Punjab Infantry and 
.served in the Malakand field forrc. Like 
his esteemed parent, he ran to newspaper 
correspondence; and, while he was in lite 
Boer war, it was as a journali.st rather 
than a soldier. In South Africa he was 
captured by the Boers, on Nov. 15, 1899, 
escaping twenty-seven days later from , 
the Boer detention camp. Of course that 
meant another book. 

After the war, our Winston came home 
and went into politics, beginning, as has 
been foreshadowed, on the Conservative 
side, as M. P. for Oldham, to which seat 
he was elected in Octol>er, 1900. Three 
years later, Chamberlain sprung his 
great tariff reform scheme upon the 
country, thereby wrecking the Conserva- 
tive Party, as, in older days, he liad 
wrecked the Liberal Party of Gladstone 
and the Irish Party of Pamelt. Winston * 
Churchill, somewhat like the Vicar of 
Bray in the ballad, discovered that he 
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did not like to l)€ on the unpopular side, 
and crossed the floor of the House of 
Commomi from the Conservative to Him 
Liberals lienches — the same journey that 
Gladstone had made. lon>.r before he was 
the Grand Old Man, when he was still 
the " rising hope of the Tories.'* Per- 
haps Winston Churchill, inspired by 
Gludstone's example, looked forward 
hopefully to a day when he, too, would 
be Prime Mhiister of England. 

He made splendid running at the start. 
With all his parent's eloquence, and with 
far less of " Randy's " vitriol, he charged 
the enemy, in the person of Joseph 
Chamberlain, with such good effect that, 
returned as a Liberal by Manchester in 
the general election of 1906, he was 
speedily made Under Secretary for tho 
Colonies. At once he became oonspicu> 
ous as a Parliamentary orator of the 
first water; and, shortly after, promoted 
to Cabinet rank, as President of the 
Board of Trade, he might well begin to 
look for the ultimate honor. Whatever he 
did was picturesque. And what he did 
was, chiefly, to shig second to Llojrd 
George's socialistic schemes, which were 
carried forward amid much vituperation 
of Dukes, by this descendant of seven of 
them. It would not be unfair to say that, 
to these two men, Lloyd George and Win- 
ston Churchill, was due the tinge of 



French Revolution feeling which coursed 
through the veins of working-class Eng- 
land, and whidh has had some rathsr 
pleasant recrudescences since the wsr be- 
gan. It is only just that Lloyd Georpe 
should be called on, having sown the 
wind, to meet the consequent gale. As 
Home Secretary in 1910, and as First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1913, Churchill 
was still in line for the Premiership. 
Then, a few months later, came the wtr; 
then the unhappy fate of Antwerp and 
the Dardanelles adventure, brin^inp: the 
quarrel with Lord Fisher, the real braini 
of the navy. Mr. Asquith was forced to 
rebuild his Cabinet, and did this, giving 
Winston Churchill a thinking part in that 
magnificent sinecure, the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancashire. Mr. Balfocr, 
the Conservative ex>Premier, got Winston 
Churchill's former job at the Admiralty, 
while Winston's great rival for future 
Liberal honors won golden opinions as 
the new Bfinister of Munitions. Churchill 
stood it — for a few weeks. Then he re- 
signed, went back to his earliest trade 
of soldiering, and gallantly started for 
the front, bdng abundantly endowed with 
that fine personal courage which all the 
Churchills possess. There, close to hh 
greatest ancestor's battlefields of Band* 
lies and Oudenarde, he has yet one 
chance to cover himself with glorf . 



(Ob the nest pag« basins the s p ee ch Mlver«d bjr Mr. ChurdUU bafora Parltaaiaat on 
Not. 15, IMS. in which bo dtf anas hie oonduet of the naval war.] 
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Britain's Sea War 



By Winston Spencer Chnichill 
Late Pint Lord of tho Britith AdrnttaUy 

Winston Sponoor Churrhill, \vlu> has been the rno.-<t severely ci ititiseil nn ini er of the Gov- 
ernment and ha.v been lielJ pfi rJonally refijwnsible fur the li>ss of Hear Admiral Su Christopher 
Cradock's fleet in the Pacific, the destruction by submarines of the British ciuisers Creasy, 
HoffvM. and Aboukir; tlw aendins of th* nmval brigade to Antwerp and the beginning of the 
naval attack on the Dardanelles without military support, made a speech in his own defense in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 15. 1915. following hia resignation of his post In the Cabinet as 
('hanc<>iior of the Diu hy of i.an< aster In Order that he mlffht go to the front. Tbo text of Mr. 
Churchill's speech appears l)elow. 



MR. SPEAKER: My letter to the 
Prime Minister fcivcs fully and 
truthfully the reasons which 
have led me to uk f «r releue 
firom his Hajeety'a Govemmeiit, end I do 
not need to add anythinp. as far as I am 
concerned, to it this afternoon. But I 
think it important to point oat that these 
reasons do not apply to any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. No other Minister 
who does not hold a laborious office and 
is not «m ilie War Council hat been so 
closely connected as I have with the con- 
duct of the war in its first ten months. 
Secondly, I alone have open to me an 
alternative form of sariee to wiiich no 
exception can be taken, and with ixrtiich I 
am perfectly content. Neither does the 
fact that I do not take my place on the 
front Opposition bendi imply any criti- 
cism of those who do. In truth, I earnest- 
ly hope that the right honorable and 
learned member for Dublin University 
may find it possible to be constantly in 
attendance in the House. It is in the high 
public interest that some one with com- 
plete secret information of the whole po- 
sition as it is today, and some one sin- 
cerely devoted to the public cause and al- 
together independent of the Government, 
should be available. That bench (the 
front Opposition bench) is the right hon- 
orable gentleman's war station, and I 
hope he will continue to occupy it for the 
good of the House, for the good of the 
country, and for the good of the Cktvem- 
ment. I have had great doubts as to 
whether I should trouble the House at all 
this afternoon, but I felt that I ought 
not to leave this eonntry without dealing 



to some extent, and as far as the public 
interests will permit, with certain epi- 
sodes and incidents in Admiralty war 
direction which occurred during my ten- 
ure of office. These have been the sub- 
ject of much comment in the country, 
and I have lain under serious reproach 
in regard to them. The incidents are, 
first, the destruction of Admiral von 
Spec's squadron in the series of opera- 
tions which included the actions of 
Coronel and the Falkland Islands; sec- 
ondly, the loss of the three Bacchante 
cruisers; thirdly, the attempt to relieve 
Antwerp, and, fourthly, the initiation of 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles. 

With the first two points I can deal 
very shortly. It is for the Fii t lord of 
the Admiralty to decide when the story 
of Coronel and the Falkland Islands 
should be told. I see no reason why it 
should not be told now. More than a year 
has passed. The seas have been swept 
clear of the enemy's flag for more than 
six nontiis; the entire naval situation 
has altered, and I Cannot conceive of 
any military or naval reason which 
should prevent the story being told. If 
it were thought undesirable to lay papers 
containing paraphrases of the authentic 
telegrams I would suggest to my right 
honorable friend, (Mr. Balfour,) that a 
full account should be prepared from the 
authentic documents by some good naval 
writer — such as Julian Corbett, or some 
one like that — with the Admiralty's au- 
thority. It wotild then be shown that the 
political head of the Admiralty was in 
full agreement with his expert advisers 
— 4hen Prince Louis of Battenberg and 
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Admiral Sturdee — it would be shown that 
the Admiralty dispositions were sound, 
and probttUy the beet that could have 
been made in all the circumstances, and 
I think this could be proved without de- 
tracting from the gallant devotion of 
Admiral Cradoek. It would also tell a 
fine story of blue-water operations of 
which owinjr to our preparedness and 
strength we have had only too few in the 
course of the present war. 

An my direotlons and eonoMnts have 

been made in writing, and all my busi- 
ness at the Admiralty was conducted in 
writing, and my right honorable friend 
has my full authority to publish or quote 
any minute of mine on this subject 
which may be considered relevant or of 
interest More than that I cannot say. 
It would be bnpoesible to give any idea 
of these operations without maps and 
charts and an intrusion on the time of 
tiie House which I certainly could not 
think of making. I leave the matter en- 
tirely in the hands of my right honoraMe 
friend. 

With regard to the three Bacchante 
cruisers I must be more definite. The 
charge has been made publicly and re- 
peatedly that I overruled the naval au- 
tiiorities in keeping these cruisers out 
against their advice and that.the dis- 
aster was due personally to me. That 
charge is not true. I take general re- 
sponsibility for everything that was done 
or not done; but it is not that invidious 
responsibility which falls upon a Min- 
ister who incompetently overrules his 
professional advisers. It is for the First 
Lord to determine what should or slMmld 
not be published. 

So far as .1 am concerned, I make no 
objection to evenrthing being published, 
but I do not press for it, as the papers 
might do injury to officers who are serv- 
ing and to others. I do not see that I 
can do more than that Let it be fairly 
understood that I am not the cause of 
any withholding of papers from publica- 
tion. It is not in my interest that they 
are withheld, though on tlie o^«r hand I 
do not in the least wish to press for any 
publication which the naval authorities 
consider — I will not say against the pub- 
lic interest but not convenient to the 



smooth and orderly working of Admi- 
ralty administration. 

I come now to Antwerp^ Here, again, 
I hope to be brief. The project of send- 
ing a relieving army to the aid of Ant- 
werp did not originate with me. It orig- 
inated with Lord Kitchener and the 
French Government. I was not con- 
cerned or consulted in the arrangements 
until they had advance a long way; and 
until large bodies of troops were actually 
moving or under orders to move. 

On the nipht of Oct. 2 at midnight I 
was summoned to a conference at Lord 
Kitchener^ house, where my right hon- 
orable friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the First Sea Lord, and 
others were present. I then learned, 
what to some extent I knew from the 
telegrams — first, that plans for saiding 
a relieving army to the aid of Antwerp 
were already far advanced and were be- 
ing concerted between Lord ffitdiener 
and the French Government, that they 
had not yet reached a point where defi- 
nite offers and promises could be made 
to the Belgian Government, and that, 
meanwhile, that afternoon the Belgian 
Government had telegraphed its decision 
io evacuate the city with the field army 
and to withdraw from the fort and pnc* 
tically to abandon the defense. 

We were all extremely distressed at 
this; it seemed that at the moment when 
aid was available everything was gofag 
to be thrown away for the sake of three 
or four days' continued resistance. In 
these circumstances I offered — and I do 
not regret it a bit— to proceed to Ant- 
werp at once, to tell the Belgian Govern- 
ment what was being done, to ascertain 
the situation on the spot, and to see in 
what way tiie defense could be prdonged 
until a relieving force could be estab- 
lished. My colleagues accepted this offer 
on my part, and I crossed the Channel 
at once. 

The next day, havipg consulted with 
the Belfrian Government and with the 
British Staff officers who were at Ant- 
werp watching the progress of the opera- 
tion, I made a telegraphic proposal. I 
had to be extremely careful not to say 
anything on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment whidi wotdd eneovnca tiia Bd- 
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gians to nsisteaM in the hopes of get- 

tinp: help wo could not afterward make 
good. The proposal which I made may 
be briefly stated. It is all set out in the 
tetegniins, and some day win be made 
puUic. It is as follows: The Belgrians 
were to continue the resistance to the 
utmost limit of their power. The British 
and Flrench Gevemments were to say 
within three days definitely whether they 
coald send a relieving force or not, and 
what the dimensions of that force would 
be. In the event of their not being able 
to sand a relieving force the British Gov- 
eranent were to send in any case to 
Ghent and other points on the line of re- 
treat British tnwpa aofficient to insure 
the safe retirement of the Beljfian field 
anny, so that the Belgian field army 
would not be compromised tlirough eoa» 
tiBOiBg the resistance on the Antwerp 
fortress line. Incidentally, we were to 
aid and encourage the defense of Ant- 
werp by tlie sending of naval guns, naval 
brigades, and any other minor measures 
likely to enable the defenders to hold out 
the necessary number of days. This pro- 
posal I mado anbjaet to oonfinnation on 
both sides. Notiiing was settled until 
both Governments accepted. The pro- 
posal was accepted by both Govem- 
ments. I was informed by telegraph that 
« TCttoving array would be sent, its 
dimensions and composition were sent to 
me for communication to the Belgians, 
and I wu toM to do ovorything poaaibie 
to maintain the dtftnao maaawhUe. Iliis 
I did without regard to cewaognancaa in 
any direction. 

I am not going to deseribe the military 
events iriiieh are well known; but I think 
it is a preat mistake to regard Lord 
Kitchener's effort to relieve Antweri^-> 
in which I played a sabaidiaffy thoo^ im- 
portant pazt-^ an event iriiicb led only 
to misfortune. 

I believe that military histor>' will hold 
that the consequences conduced extreme- 
ly to tile advantage of the Allies in the 
west. The ^reat battle which began on 
the Aisne was spreading day by day 
more tfnd more toward the sea. Sir John 
French's army was coming into lino and 
beginning the operations of the battle of 
Armentidres, which developed into the 



great, battte of Yprea, and ovorytiilng 

was in flux. 

The prolonf3ration of the resistance of 
Antwerp, even by only two or three days, 
detained great German forces In the 
vicinity of the fortress. The sudden and 
audacious arrival of a fresh British divi- 
sion and •a British cavalry division at 
Ghent and elsewhere baffled tiie eantiona 
German staff and led it to apprehend 
that a large army was arriving from the 
sea. At any rate, their advance proceed- 
ed in a halting manner, although opposed 
by weak forces, and I believe it will be 
demon.«t rated in history — certainly it is 
the opinion of many highly competent 
military offieeni at the present tfm e 
that the whole of this enterprise, the 
moving of those British troops and the 
French troops who were in association 
with them, though it did not save Ant- 
werp, had the effect of causinp; the prreat 
battle to be fought on the line of the 
Yser instead of twenty or thirty miles 
further south. If that is 80, the losses 
which were incurred by our naval divi- 
sion, luckily not very lieavy in life, will 
certainly have bean wall axpandad in tim 
ganaxal intaiaa tu 

Of course, it is true that these opera- 
tions were beprun too late; but that is 
not my fault On Sept. 6, nearly a month 
before, I drew the attention of the Prime 

Minister, the Secretary of State for 
War, and the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs to the dangerous situation 
which waa developing at Antwerp and 
to the grave consequences to Admiralty 
interests which would be entailed in the 
loss of that foitrasa. I saggested that a 
tOTritorial dhrision dwnld be sent to sthn- 
ulate the defense, and made proposals 
of which I will say that the difficulty 
ni adopting them was certainly not less 
than the need to adopt them. No action 
was taken upon that, and the situation 
of Oct. 2 supervened as I have described. 

That is all I wish to say on this point 
except in regard to the naval brigades. 
The decision to send the naval brigades 
was actually taken over here by the Gov- 
ernment at my desire. I had no authori- 
ty from Antwerp, where I was. But the 
quality of these brigades was known only 
to me. If there is any blame for patting 
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troops of that character into a business 
of that kind that blame falls on me, and 
on me alone. Let us see whether there 
was any bhune. The sitoatlon was des- 
perate, the need bitter. I knew Lord 
Kitchener would not send a territorial 
division. 1 knew it would be wrong to 
kek up a regrular diyision in in«re fort- 
ress lines. Those were the only men who 
were available. They were the nearest. 
They were at Deal, and had only a few 
hours' march into Dover, where trans- 
ports were lyin^. They were the only 
men who could get there in time. 

It is quite true that the naval division 
was only made up of what the navy 
could spare and leave behind after the 
mobilization took place. They had pood 
non-commissioned officers and a sprin- 
klinir of trained professional officers, 
and they had rifles and plenty of am- 
munition. They had been together for a 
couple of months or six weeks. They had 
acquitted themsdves elsewhere on terms 
which would do no discredit to the finest 
troops of the regular army. They were 
undoubtedly unfit to manoeuvre in the 
fidd, but that was not what they were for. 
They were to go into the trenches along- 
side exhausted Belgian troops and town- 
folk who had received far less training 
than they had, and who were far less well 
equipped. They were in extet^ the same 
position as the division of fusiliers 
marins who were sent by the French at 
the same time and fought in a most gal- 
lant manner in all those operations. 
Therefore I say, there being nothing else 
in view, I was justified in proposing to 
the Government to use those troops in 
spiteoltii«r want of training. Of course 
all these matters can only be judged fair- 
ly in relation to the great emergency in 
which we stood. 

I now come to the Dardanelles. What 
am I froing to prove or try to prove? I 
am not going to try to prove that we have 
forced the Dardanelles; no amount of 
argument, however excellent, will do that. 
Nor am I going to try to prove that the 
plan we adopted was the best plan that 
could be adopted. Least of all am I go- 
ing to try to prove that my responsibility 
in the matter is not a great one. I am 
concerned to make it clear to the House, 



and not only lo (he House but to the navy, 
that this enterprise was profoundly, 
methodically, and elaborately considered, 
that there was a great volume of expert 
opinion behind it, that it wa< framed en- 
tirely by expert and technical minds, and 
that in no circumstances could it be re- 
garded as having been undertaken with 
carelessness or levity. That I am con- 
cerned to prove. It is important for me 
to do so, and it is also important in the 
Government interest. 

In the month of December last the 
political situation in the southeast of 
Europe was stagnant and torpid, and the 
immense currents of opinion which were 
then favorable to the allied cause flowed 
sluggishly or even ebbed. In Italy our ne- 
gotiations made little progress. At the 
same time the Russian Government asked 
the Foreign Office whether some action 
against Turkey in the Mediterranean 
was not possible to relieve the pressure 
on them in the Caucasus. In consequence 
of those communications from the For- 
eign Office and the War Office. I begran 
to direct the attention of the First Sea 
Lord and other naval advisers to the 
possibilities of action in Turkish waters. 
The Dardanelles stood out as incompar- 
ably the most decisive operation that was 
open. Of course, from the beginning we 
all recognized that a joint naval and mili- 
tary operation by surpri-c was the best 
way of attacking the Daidanelles. As 
early as Nov. 8 we obtained from the War 
Office their appreciation of the number 
of troops necessary to seize the Gallipoli 
Peninsula by a joint amphibious coupe 
de main. 

On Nov. J?0 I sent a minute to my noble 
friend Lord Kitclmer offering to congre- 
gate transports for 40,000 men, that is 
to say the first ecAelon of an army fbr 
the purpose, in Egypt, on the chance of 
their being wanted, as I could see that 
the situation was developing in the di- 
rection of an attadc in the eastern Medi- 
terranean on the Turkish Empire. We 
were informed that no army was avail- 
able, and further, in the early discussions 
which took place tmong us and «lso at 
the War Council, it was clearly the pro- 
vailing opinion that even were forces 
available, they should not be used for at* 
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taekbiff the Gallipoli Peninrala. On the 
other hand, the need of action in the 

eastern Mediterranean was constantly 
pressed upon us in many quarters. 

As the resnK of all those representa- 
tions and discussions I telegraphed on 
Jan. 3 to Admiral Carden, who was our 
Admiral blockading the Dardanelles and 
had heen tiiere einoe tiie Taficish deelarm* 
tkm of war, and put to him this specific 
question — these are not the actual words, 
but a paraphrase — Do you consider the 
forcing of the Dardanelles by ships alone 
a practicable operation? The Admiral 
replied to the effect that the Dardanelles 
could not be rushed, but could be reduced 
by a. regular and sustained naval bom- 
bardment. I put the same question 
simultaneously to Sir Henry Jackson, the 
present First Sea Lord, and received 
from him an almost similar answer. 

The coincidence of opinion between 
these two officers, both of the highest 
attainments and so differently circum- 
stanced, one on the spot, the other the ex- 
pert at the Admiralty who was studying 
the eastern theatre with the War Staff 
— ^the coincidence of opinion between 
those two made a profound impression on 
my mind. 

I am very well accustomed to weigh 
expert evidence, and most of the im- 
portant deeuions which have been taken 
in the last three or four years at the 
Admiralty have been taken by me on a 
divergence of expert evidence. I have had 
different recommendations made on great 
matters like the 15-inch guns, the oil 
ships, the size of the Arcthusa cruisers, 
and the decision has really had to fall on 
the political chief. I have no doubt some- 
times my rifjht honorable friend who has 
succeeded me at the Admiralty has had a 
similar experience. This coincidence of 
opinion struck me as very remarkable. 
Admiral Carden was then asked to 
formulate his plan and state his require- 
ments. He did so in full detail in his 
tdegram of Jan. 11. We were in a posi- 
tion to meet these requirements. The 
victory at the Falkland Islands had 
cleared the German flag from the seaa 
and Ifterated a large reserve of naval 
force. The strength, actual and relative, 
of the fleets in home waters was under* 



going that steady increase whidi has 

been in progress ever since the beginning 
of the war; and the action at the Dogger 
Bank on Jan. 24 — Admiral Beatty's ac- 
tion — had shown that riiip for ship and 
man for man and gun for gun we had a 
clear advantage. That being so, we were 
in a position to meet the very laiye re* 
qnirements Admiral Carden put forward. 
His plan was then examined by the Ad- 
miralty War Staff, and Sir Henry Jack- 
son expressed his full concurrence in it 
and advised in writing the attadc on the 
outer forts being made as early as 
possible. 

Lord Fisher, of course, knew every- 
thing that was passing. He never ex- 
pressed any opinion against this specific 
operation, nor. indeed, against the oper- 
ation at all, at this stage. He was very 
much imp r e ss ed with the proposal of the 
Admiralty War Staff to add the Queen 
Elizabeth to the bombarding fleet. We 
had seen — it was fresh in everybody's 
mind— great fortresses, reputed to be the 
strongest in Europe, collapsing fort hf 
fort under five or ten shells from 15-inch 
howitzers. Here was the Queen Eliza- 
beth with ^gfat 16-indi guns on the 
broadside. Txird Fisher was also stronply 
in favor of action in Turkish waters, and 
wrote to me repeatedly on the subject — 
espseially a joint operatfam ef tiie fleet 
and the army at the Dardanelles. 

His schemes involved the co-operation 
of powers which were neutral and of an 
army whieh was not available; but fhey 
all led up to the central point of the forc- 
ing of the Dardanelles with the old bat- 
tleships of the Majestic and Canopus 
class. Sir Arthur Wnson was in favw of 
attacking the outer forts, but he felt tlmt 
future progress must depend on tha 
amount of Turkish resistance. 

I state all those points not in order to 
shield myself from responsibility, but to 
show the House that the business of the 
Admiralty has been properly conducted. 
After these preliminary discussions I 
broufrht Admiral Garden's plan before 
the War Council on Jan. 13. This meet- 
ing was attended by the principal mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, by various high mili- 
tary advisers, by the First Sea Lord, 
and by Sir Arthur Wilson. The War 
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Council was immensely impressed with 
the political advantages of the plan if 
it eonid be carried out, and they pressed 
tiie Admirmlty to find a way to carry it 
out. No one ppoke aprainst the method 
proposed ; no expert adviser indicated any 
dissent The War Office have always 
assumed in their staff papers tiiat tha 
decision to make a purely naval attack 
upon the Dardanelles dated from the 
meeting of tha War Council of Jan. 13. I 
did not so interpret it. I considered that 
the decision was that the Admiralty 
should go on perfecting these plans and 
making these preparations without be- 
ing finally committed to action. And this 
is what we did. The whole plan of Ad- 
miral Garden was searchingly re-ex- 
aminad by the Admiralty War Staff and 
various gunnery experts whom we had 
at our disposal — the hiprhest and best in 
the world. The general consensus of opin- 
Mm was in its favor. 

On Jan. 25 Lord Fisher sent me a 

memorandum on naval policy. This 
memorandum did not question the ad- 
visability of the particular operation that 
was bdng studied, but deprecated reduc- 
ing our margrin in home waters or using 
fighting ships for bombarding purposes 
except in conjunction with military oper- 
ations. It was a memorandum directed 
not only af^ainst the Dardanelles opera- 
tion, but against others which were being 
very strongly pressed on us at the time. 
I sent the memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, with an analysis, which I drew 
up myself, of the naval margins avail- 
able at the time. I think that on that 
point I may claim that my view has been 
vindicated by events, because, not only 
did the Board of Admiralty send all the 
ships whidi were then under considera- 
tion to the Eastom Mediterranean, but a 
great many more, and so far from any 
misadventure occurring in home waters, 
it is well known that onr positimi has be- 
come increasingly safe. 

I attach importance to the fact that 
at no time did I receive from I. ok] Fisher 
any criticism of the definite method of 
attack proposed. In principle he had 
doubts and objections; but on the special 
technical and professional points involved 
I received from him at no time any ex- 



pression of adverse criticism. Early in 
the morning of Jan. 28 I had an interview 
with Lord Fisher in the presence of the 
Prime Minister, and we discussed the 
whole situation. The impression I de- 
rived was that Lord Fisher agreed and 
consented to a purely naval attack on the 
Dardanelles being made. The whole mat- 
ter then came up for final decision at the 
War Council, which was held later in the 
day. The meeting was again fully at- 
tended. Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson were both present. As the re- 
sult of prolonged discu:>sion, in which 
again no adverse opinions were ex- 
pressed, and in which Lord Fisher con- 
tented himself with saying that he had 
expressed his opinion to the Prime Min- 
ister, the operation was defintely sanc- 
tioned, and we were directed to execute it. 

>Toanwhile the War Staff had com- 
pleted their work on Admiral Garden's 
plan and had drawn up the necessary war 
orders. The project was laid also before 
the French Minister of Marine. M. 
Augagneur came over to London, and 
the principles and metiiods were fully 
discussed. Tlie project was examined in 
detail by the French General Staff. They 
were very favorably impressed by the 
plan, and they announced their agree- 
ment and said it was a plan conceived in 
a spirit which was prudent et prevoyant. 
They pointed out that it enabled us to 
withdraw at any stage should the gun- 
nery results not be such as we anticipat- 
ed. What happened? They sent their 
ships, and ever since have supported the 
enterprise with a loyalty and valor be- 
yond description. 

The action meanwhile proceeded. Ships 
in number many more than Admiral Car- 
den had asked for were rapidly concen- 
trated from all over the world. On Feb. 
18 the attack on the out(M- forts bepan. 
The first phase of the operation was suc- 
cessful beyond our hopes. The outer 
forts were destroyed; the fleet was able 
to enter the strait and attack the forts 
in the Narrows. 

Up to the time that this happened we 
had always kept in view the possibility 
that if this operation, which necessarily 
depended for its success upon a number 
of incalculabia factors* did not develop 
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UK we hoped, and if the obstacles were 
found to be much prreater than had been 
foreseen, we could convert it into a 
deMonstnition and turn oar attention to 
some other part ot the Mediterranean. 
We had kept in view and had prepared 
an amphibious operation which would 
■erve as an alternative in case we shoold 
wish to withdraw so as to safeg^uard our 
prestipre. But the success which we had 
achieved at the outer forts produced an 
eleetrieal effeet liiroaglioat tiie Balkana. 
Its repercussion was evident from tiie 
first moment in Italy. We had touched 
the grreat strategic nerve centre of the 
wedd war ef 1916, of this year's earn- 
paign. Within a week the Greek Prime 
Minister, M. Vcnizelos. had taken the de- 
cision which led to his first retirement 
fnm effleew Within a fortnight the 
Turks were force 1 to move back to 
Adrianople and to develop their defenses 
against Bulgaria. The movement in Italy 
was also aaest sMuted. A paaie was 

created in Constantinople. Every one 
snppeeed that the enterprise was going 
to so ccee d. Day by day I held staff meet- 
ings at the Admiralty at which I re* 
ceived the appreciation of the greatest 
authorities, who were unanimous that the 
movonent was progressing in the most 
favorable manner, more favoraUe even 
llian we had expected, though we quite 
recognized that the greatest difficulties 
were to come. It now was not desired 
hjr any <me to go back, or to ride off on 
any alternative operation. The eyes of 
tiie whole world were riveted on the 
DardaniiUeB. Every interest, military, 
naval, political, and economic, urged its 
completion. Meanwhile, however, in the 
early days of ^arch, the progress of 
naval operations became dower. I should 
like to say — as people have said that 
those operations in their early stages 
were unduly boomed — that nothing was 
published about them but what was sent 
by the Admiral on the spot and was ap- 
proved as a fair appreciation of the posi- 
tion by the experts at the Admiralty. 

But across the prospect of the oper- 
ations a shadow began to pass at the end 
of the first week in March. The diffi- 
culties of sweeping up the mine fields in- 
crsassdr nad although great raeessi was 



obtained by tiie ships in silencing the 
forts, they were not able at that stage to 
inflict decisive and permanent damage. 
The mobile amuunent of the tmmy be- 
gan to develop and to becofpe increasing- 
ly annoying. It was therefore decided 
that the gradual advanc-u must be re- 
placed by more vigorous measurss. Ad- 
miral Garden was invited to press hard 
for a decision, and not to be deterred by 
the inevitable loss. These Admiralty tele- 
grams gave to tiie officer on the spot, 
and were intended to give to him, the 
feeling that whatever he felt inclined to 
do he could do, with the certainty of 
being supported, fai the direction of vig^ 
orous measures. 

These Admiralty telegrams were the 
result of close consultations between the 
First Sea Lord and myself, snd, like 
every other order of importance which 
has emanated from the Admiralty during 
my tenure of office, in peace or war, bear 
tiie written authority of the First Sea 
Lord. I wish to make that point quite 
clear. I may extend it, and say ttiere is 
no important act of policy, no scheme of 
fleet distribution, or of movements of 
ships, or of plans of war, which has been 
acted on during my tenure at the Admi- 
ralty, in which the First Sea Lord has 
not concurred to writing. 

The Admiral on the spot. Admiral Car- 
den, expressed himself in cntiro agree- 
ment with the spirit of the Admiralty 
telegrams, and announced his intention to 
press forward In his attack on lines which 
had been agreed upon, and with which he 
said he was in exact accord. The date of 
the attack was fixed for March 17, 
weather permitting. On the 16th Admi- 
ral Garden was stricken down with ill- 
ness, and was invalided by medical au- 
thority. On the advice of the First Sea 
Lord, who fully concurred, I appointed 
Admiral de Robeck, second in command, 
who had been very active in the opera- 
tions, to succeed him. I thought it indis- 
pensable to find out, on tiie eve of this 
difficult attack, whether the new Ad- 
miral shared the opinion of his predeces- 
sor, and I tiierefore sent him a telegram, 
of which the following is a paraphrase: 

Pereonal and secrec— From the Fliet 
Lord. In Intniatins you, with sreat ooa- 
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HdCBM, With the comnoand of the Medi- 
terranean detacAed fleet. I presume you 

nre in full acrorfliinor with th<' Atlinlralty 
telegrams 101 and 1<«». and Viie Admiral 
Garden's answer thereto, and thnt you 
conaider, after separate and independent 
judi^ment, that the immedtate operations 
j.ioposed wipo and prSCtlrriMo. If not, 
do not ht'Mitaif? to aay ao. If so. execute 
them without delay and without further 
reference, at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. 

Adntbral de Robedc replied that he was 
in fuU agreement with the Admiralty 

telegrams, which expressed his views ex- 
actly. He would attack on the 18th. The 
Home is fully acquainted with what fol- 
lowed. 

I should like to point out that the total 
British casualties in this formidable ad- 
venture scarcely exceeded 100. The 
French, it is true, had the misfortune to 
he unable to save the crew of the Bouvet. 
We lost two old vessels, of a class of 
which we &ad about thirty, and which, if 
they had not been employed at the Dar- 
danelles, would have been rusting use- 
lessly in our southern ports. Therefore, 
I do not think that in making this attack, 
on which so much depended, and the re- 
sults of which, if successful, would have 
been so far reaching, we risked or lost 
any vital stake. Meanwhile time had 
been passing. The army, which earlier in 
the year we had been told would not be 
available, was gradually assembling, and 
Sir Ian Hamilton had arrived with the 
leading divisions of his force. The Ad- 
miral, after the attack on the 18th. (b-ter- 
mined to renew it at the first opportu- 
nity, and telegraphed accordingly. 

Bat after consultation with ^e Gen- 

eral it was decided to substitute for the 
purely naval operation a joint naval and 
military attack. I regretted this at the 
time, and I endeavored to persuade the 
First Sea Lord to send a telegram order- 
ing' a resumption of the naval attack. 
But we could not reach an agreement, 
and, in view of the consensus of opinion 
of the naval and military authorities on 
the spot. I .submitted to the alternative, 
but I submitted with great anxiety. 
Every day tho danger of German sub- 
marines arriving, a danger which we 
gifeatly exafrcorated in our minds, seemed 
to become more imminent. Every day 



the pospibility of a renewed German at- 
tack on Serbia seemed to draw nearer. 
Every day I knew the Turks were dig- 
ging; every day I knew they were draw- 
ing reinforcements from all parts of their 
empire; and I can assure the House that 
the month which apparently had to ha 
consumed between the cessation of the 
naval attack on March 18 and the com- 
mencement of the military attack on 
April 26 was one of the least pleasing 
which I have experioiced in my life. 

I have gone throuprh this .story in de- 
tail in order to convince the House that 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles was 
a naval plan, made by naval author!- 
ties on the spot, approved by naval ex- 
perts in the Admiralty, assented to by 
the First Sea Lord, executed on the spot 
by Admirals wlio at every stage believed 
in the operation. 

I am bound, not only in justice to my- 
self but in justice to the fleet, who re- 
quires to know that the orders sent to 
them from the Admiralty always carry 
the hiarhost professional authority, to 
make that clear. I will not have it said 
that this was a civilian plan foisted by a 
political amateur upon reluctant officers 

and experts. 

No, Sir; I am not going to embark on 
any reproaches this afternoon, but I must 
say I d'd not receive from the First Sea 
Lord either the clear guidance before the 
event or the firm support afterward 
which I was entitled to expect If he did 
not approve of the operations, he should 
have spoken out at the War Council. 
War is a hard and brutal job, and there 
is no place in it for misgivings and re- 
serves. Nobody ever launched an attack 
without having misgivings beforehand — 
you ought to have misgivings beforehand 
— ^but when the moment of action is coma 
the hour of misgivings is passed. It is 
often not possible to pro backward from 
a course which has been adopted in war. 
A man must answer aye or no to the 
great questions which are put; by that 
decision he must be bound. If the First 
Sea Lord did not approve the operations, 
if he believed they were unlikely to take 
the course expected of them, if he 
thought they would lead to undue losses, 
it was his duty to refuse consent. No 
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one could have prevailed a^inst such m 

refusal; the operation woul(i never have 
been begun. Then was the time for res- 
ignation. Ho did not tako.that coarse; he 
hoped, as I did, as the French Admiralty 
did, as the War Council did, that a speedy 
success would have resulted. Had it re- 
sulted, I Uiink he would have had eome 
of the credit. 

On the other hand, I wish to say that I 
do not at all regret having insisted on 
Lord Fisher's retom, in the fkoe of great 
opposition, to the Admiralty in Novem- 
ber, 1914. No man has ever been able 
to pat war purpose into the design of a 
ship like Lord Fiiher. At the beginning 
of this war megalonuunia was the only 
form of sanity. Prince Louis and I had 
ordered large war programs on the out- 
lireak of the war, and perhaps from some 
points of view they may have been con- 
sidered sufficient at the moment; but 
Lord Fisher came along with a new wave 
of impnlae and enthusiasm. He was able 
to produce vast schemes of ship eon- 
struction of every kind, with new designs 
snd improvements on the old designs. 
Hardly m day passed without his bringing 
new projects to me which I was delii^hted 
to encourage, and which, through the 
absence of Treasury control, I was hap- 
pily able to finance, and if my right hon- 
orable friend of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty today finds himself, as he 
does, week by week, upborne upon an 
ever-swelling tide of deliveries of crafta 
of aU Uadb and of a kind best suited to 
the purposes of this war, that is the con- 
sequence of Lord Fisher's return to the 
Admiral^ in November, 1914. I am 
quite prepared to console myself with 
that for any difficulties which arose at a 
later stage. 

For the naval operatioas, subject to 
what I have said, I take the fullest per- 
' sonal respons'biiity. I do not make any 
complaint. Not a line, not a word, not a 
syllaUe that was produced by naval and 
expert brains have I combated, there was 
not the slightest non-expert interference, 
but I approved the plan, I backed the 
plan* I was satisfied that in all the dr> 
ennstances that were known to me, mili- 
tary, economic, and diplomatic, it was a 
plan that ought to be tried, and tried then. 



After weighing and sifting all the ex- 
pert evidence with the personal knowl- 
edge I had of all the officers concerned, I 
recommended it to the Prime Minister 
and the War Council in the presence of 
my principal naval advisers, believing, a.s 
did every one there, that I carried them 
with me, and I pressed it with all the 
resources at my disposal. I reeonmend- 
ed it to thr War Council, I recommended 
it to the French Government — not as 
• certainty, but as a legitimate war gam- 
ble, with stakes which we could afford 
to lose, for a prize of inestimal j value, 
a prize which, in the opinion of the high- 
est experts, tiiere was a fair and rea- 
sonable chance of our winning, a prise 
which at that time could be won by no 
other means. On that basis, clearly un- 
derstood, it was accepted by all con- 
cerned. On that basis I aeo^ the full- 
est responsibility. 

I require no shield. I do not desire to 
reduce or divide my burden in the sli^t* 
est degree. For the military operations 
at the time they were embarked upon, 
for the methods by which they were exe- 
cuted, for the numbers of troops esti- 
mated to be necessary, tfasir quality and 
commanders, I take no responsibility ex- 
cept what is implied by my having re- 
mained a member of the Government. 
Tliat general ministerial responsibility 
of course I accept, but I accept it only 
subject to my written and recorded opin- 
ions expressed in every ease before and 
not after the event. Luckily, thme is no 
dispute about this. 

In the early days of March, when it be- 
came clear that military operations might 
be required, and that military support 
would be forthcoming, I souprht, in view 
of my experience at Antwerp, an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, at which I 
asked Lord Kitchener directly whether it 
was understood he assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the military operations, 
by which I meant, and said I meant, the 
measure of the forces required to achieve 
success, and after he had replied in the 
affirmative, I transferred the Naval 
Division on March 12 to mflitary com- 
mand. My right honorable friend told 
me the other day he recollected this in- 
terview vividly, and therefore it is not 
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necessary for me at this time to «nter 
upon an analysis of the military mofve- 
ments. I am glad that is so. 

But I miut axamine fhii qnestkm. INd 
fhe faet that tiie naval operations had 
been bepun necessarily and inevitably 
compel the beginning of, and persiistence 
in, the military operations? I have 
shown how at the beginning of the naval 
attack we kept open an alternative oper- 
ation of an amphibious character on 
whieh we eonld at any time ride off. But 
would it have been possible after the 
naval attack of March 18 had been 
broken off to sail away and cut the loss? 
A car^l sarvey of the facta as we know 
them today shows that undoubtedly it 
would have been. The naval attack fin- 
ished on the evening of March 18, the 
military attack did not b^in mitil April 
25. If in that period we had known 
what we now know of the course of the 
military operations, I cannot conceive 
tiiat any one would have hesitated to face 
the loss of prestipre in breaking Off the 
attack on the Dardanelles. 

I do not consider the naval operations, 
bognn as they were» neeeasarily involved 
the military operational begun as they 

were. That was a separate decision 
which did not rest with me or the Ad- 
miralty, either in principle or in method; 
Imt I wish to make it quite clear that I 
was very jrlad the War Office authorities 
were willing to prosecute the enterprise 
by military means, and I cmrtainly did 
my l>est to induce them to do ao^ and to 
support them in doinpr so. 

There are, however, two observations 
which I wfrii to make of a general char- 
acter upon the mflitary operations. First, 
the essence of an attack upon the Gallip- 
oli Peninsula was speed and vigor. We 
could Teinforoe fnrni Hie sea more quickly 
flian the Turks could reinforce by land, 
and we could therefore afford to renew 
our attack until a decision was obtained. 
To go slow, on the other hand, to leave 
long intervals between attacks so as to 
enable the Turks to draw reinforce- 
ments from their whole empire, and to 
refresh and replace their troops again 
and again, was a great danger. Second- 
ly, on the GallipoH Peninsula our army 
has stood all the Summer within a few 



miles of a decisive victory. There was 
no other point on any of the war fronts 
extending for hundreds of miles where 
an equal advance would have produced 
an equal or even a comparable strategic 
result. It has been proved in this war 
that good troops properly supported by 
artillery can make a direct advance two 
or three miles in the face of any defense. 
The advance, for instance, which took 
Neuve Chapelle, or Loos, or Souchez, if 
made on the Gallipoli Peninsula, would 
have settled the fate of the Turkish Army 
on the promontory, would probably have 
decided the whole operations, might liave 
determined tiie attitude of the Balkans, 
might have cut off Germany from the 
east, and might have saved Serbia. 

All through this year I have offered 
the same counsel to the Government, to 
undertake no operation in the w^ which 
if? more costly to you than to the enemy, 
but in the east to take Constantinople, 
to take it by ships if you can, to take it 
by soldiers if you must, to take it by 
whatever plan, military or naval, com- 
mends itself to your military experts, 
but take it, and take it soon, and take it 
while time remains. The situation is 
now entirely changed, and I am not called 
upon to offer any advice upon these new 
aspects. But it seems to me that if there 
were any operations in the history of the 
•world which, having been begun, it was 
worth while to carry through with the 
utmost vigor and fury, with a consistent 
floW of reinforcements, and an utter dis- 
regard of life, it was the operation so 
daringly and brilliantly begun by Sir Ian 
Hamilton in the immortal landing of 
April 25. That is all I have to say about 
the Dardanelles. 

I do not intend to be drawn into any 
further controversy on this subject, what- 
ever is said by way of reply to my 

speech. I leave all the papers and 
the documentary evidence which justify 
ever3rthing I have said with my right hon- 
orable and learned and gallant friend the 
Attorney General. 1 do not leave them 
to him in his capacity as a Cabinet Min- 
ister, nor in his capacity as Attorney 
General, but as an old friend, to look 
after my interests in the matter, and I 
am quite sure that his tact will be found 
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fully e<iaal to the task of adjusting these 
different obligations. I <lo not propose to 
occupy the House by discussing such 
matters as the nsAgrmtkn of Lord Fish- 
er, whidi occurred on May 14, or the cir- 
cumstances immediately preceding the 
formation of the Coalition Government. 
These will no donht form a fine field 
for the Crokers and Creveys of our time, 
but they have no bearinp; on the military 
question on which I have ventured to ad- 
dress tho House and with which alone I 
am concerned. When Lord Fisher's res- 
igTiation occurred I told the Prime Min- 
ister to consider my office at his dis- 
posal if his convenience required it. On 
the next day, bein^ acquainted with all 
the facts, 'he told me he wished me to 
continue. Sir Arthur Wilson undertook 
to be the First Sea Lord, and the other 
membem of the board remained at their 
posts. 

On the next day, Monday, great polit- 
ical events of consequence supervened, 

arisinp: principally out of matters con- 
nected with the War Office and the atti- 
tude of important Ministers, and the 
old Liberal Government passed away. 

The fact that I knew I had retained the 
confidence of the Prime Minister and 
that his decision had been, on the merits, 
that I should remain at the Admiralty, 
enabled me to comply with his request 
to join the new Government in the office 
which I resigned today. 

That is all I have to say to the House 

by way of personal explanation, and I am 
extremely prateful to the honorable mem- 
bers for the patience and indulgence 
which they have shown mo. But before 
I sit down if I may by the special indul- 
jrence of the House — I have not addressed 
them for a long time, and I do not expect 
to address them agahi for a long time — 
think it is necessary and right that I 
should say a word on tho general situa^ 
tion. 

There is no reason to be discouraged 

about the progress of the war. We arc 
passing through a bad time now, and it 
will probably be worse before it is better, 
but that it will be better, if wo only en- 
dure and persevere, I have no doubt 
whatever. The old wars were decided by 
their episodes rather than by their tend- 



encies. In this war the tendencies are 
far more important than the episodes. 
Without winning any sensational victo- 
ries we may win this wmr. We may win 
it even during a continuance of extremely 
disappointing and vexatious events. It is 
not necessary for us to win the war to 
push the German lines hade over all the 
territory they have absorbed, or to pierce 
them. While the German lines extend 
far beyond their frontier, and while their 
flag flies over conquered capitals and 
subjugated provinces, while all the ap- 
pearances of military success attend her 
arms, Germany may be defeated more 
fatally in the second or third year of the 
war than if the allied armies had entered 

Berlin in the first. 

Our well-established command of the 
seas, and the rapid and enormous de- 
struction of German military manhood, 
are factors upon which we may confi- 
dently rely. At the outset of the war the 
number of males capable of bearing arms 
in Germany as compared with England 
was three to two, but today our numbers 
are, if anything, superior to theirs, and 
at the end of the second year the original 
proportion will probably be reversed. We 
are becoming, therefore, a vastly stronger 
power, actually and relatively, so far as 
military manhood is concerned. We owe 
this fact, which is one of profound sig- 
nificance, to the valiant sacrifi<.os made 
by the French and Russian peoples, who 
have so far borne the brunt of the strug- 
gle. We are the reserve of the allied 
cause, and the time has come when that 
reserve must be thrown fully into the 
■eale. The campaign of 1915 has been 
governed mainly by a shortage of muni- 
tions. The campaign of lOlfi ousrht to be 
settled against Germany by a shortage of 
men. It is, therefore, vital to us as a 
matter of honor and sacred duty to in- 
crease and maintain the numbers of our 
armies in the field, and in order to render 
this possible the best economic organiza- 
tion and the most unsparing tlurift must 
be applied at home. 

It is, no doubt, disconcerting for ua to 
observe that the Government of a State 
like Bulgaria are convinced on an im- 
partial survey of the chances that victory 
will rest with the central powers. All 
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the small States are hypnotized by Ger- 
man military pomp and precision. They 
see the glitter, the episode, but they do 
not see or realiie the eapMity of the 
ancient and mighty nations against 
whom Germany is warring to endure ad- 
versity, to put up with disappointments 
and mismanagement, to Ncreate and re- 
new their strencrth, and to pass on with 
boandless obstinacy, through boundless 
eofferinga to the achievement of the 
greatest eauee for which mta have ever 
fought 

MR. ASQUITH'S EULOGY 

Prime Minister Asquitit— There ia no 
question before the House, and it would 
be entirely out of order for me to deal 
with any of the topics which have been 
BO ably and eloquently dealt with in the 
very moving speech to which we have 
just listened from my right honorable 
friend. The House is always ^oenstomed 
and properly accustomed to give great 
latitude, and even to expect great lati- 
tude, of explanations from a Minister of 
tiie Crown who has resigned his office, 
and my right honorable friend lias taken 
advantage of that privilege in a manner 



which I think will be generally appre- 
ciated and admired. 

I only wish to say two things. I think 
my right honorable friend has dealt with 
a very delicate situation not only with 
ability and eloquence, but also with loyal- 
ty and discretion.. He has said one or 
two things, I teU him frankly, I had 
rather he had not said, but, on the other 
hand, he has necessarily and naturally 
left unsaid some things which, when the 
complete estimate of all these traaaae- 
tions has to be taken, will have to be 
said. But that does not affect his per- 
sonal position at all, and I desire to say 
to him, and of him, that, having been 
associated with him now for ten years in 
close and daily intimacy, in positions of 
great responribilities, and in situations 
varied and of extreme difficulty and deli- 
cacy, I have always found him a wise 
counselor, a brilliant colleague, and a 
faithful fMend. I am certain that to the 
new duties which he is going to assume, 
having with great insistency abdicated 
those he has hitherto discharged, he 
takes Willi him tin imivirsal good-will, 
hopes, and confident eqpectatioiiB of this 
House and of his countrymeii. 



The Guns at Neuve Chapelle 

By CAPTAIN BLACKAU. 
<From ** Sonss In the Trenches.") 

" Granny " she started flie chorus. 

The " four-point-sevens " chipped in. 
The " six-inch howitzers " did their best 

To auprment the din. 
The " thirteen and eighteen pounders " 

Contributed their bit. 
And the '* armored train " got a swollen brain 

When it registered a hit 

The " rifle " rattled a ragthne 

Like a syncopated coon, 
The " anti-aircraft's " object seeme 1 

To ppiflicate the moon. 
The " mortars " did their damnedest. 

Or, rather, did their worst. 
And the " drain-pipe gun " played hell with the Hun, 

Till it ultimatdy burst. 

The " Maxim " muttered the music. 

The " pom-pom " marked the time. 
And the whimi>er and whir of the shell o'erhead 

Out-voiced a ruthless rhyme. 
Oh, the guns all clamored the chorus. 

Both large and small as well. 
Prom *' Grandmamma " to the *' armored car," 

That morning at Neuve Chapelle. 
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Classic Spots in Serbia's War Theatre 



By Ph. Loewe 

By tpeeial arrangement of CuitRENT History MagASINB vnth the OesterreiekiBehe 

RundaehaUt Vienna, 



THE Austro-Hungrarian and German 
armies prera irresistibly forward 
across the boundary rivers toward 
the south and southeast of the 
land of the Serbs. Hardly had fhe news 
come of the fall of Semendiia, the 
Smederevo on the Danube so often 
praised in South Slavic folk songs, before 
it was learned that the same fate had 
overtaken Pozarevac, on its vine-clad 
hills. The soldier with arms in his hand 
only occasionally finds time to examine 
closely the places which he has won from 
the enony after more or less hard fight- 
ing. We who anxiously await at the 
rear news of the victorious marches of 
onr armies in all the theatres of war 
have time enough to make ourselves ac- 
quainted, even though from afar, with 
the regions where battles, unfortunately 
bloody, are takingr place. 

Just behind Semcndria, partly, in fact, 
in the town of the despot Gjuragj Bran- 
covic, one begins to find remains of the 
days of the Roman Empire. And the 
further one goes southward and south- 
eastward, along the beautiful blue 
Danube, the more numerous become such 
discoveries. In streets and squares, in 
courts and chambers, before walls still 
standing and before crumbling ruins, in 
lonely villages, the eyes of the wanderer 
become flmd on things which, either by 
their form or workmandiip^ recall exam- 
ples of ancient art. 

Sometimes one is lost in wonder at the 
number of tbess objects, even oftener at 
the strange uses to which they have been 
put after so many centuries. The noble 
object of adorning temples and palaces 
is no longer attained; ^ the contrary, we 
but too frequently see the finest frag- 
ments doing service where usually one 
sees old wood or common stones. 

But this does not detract in the slight* 
est from the value of these antiques. 
From such a humble fate some of the 



rarest specimens in tiie best collections 
on both sides of the ocean were rescued. 

Unfortunately, connoisseurs have usually 
arrived too late for the treasures-trove. 
Many valuable articles were used by the 
inhabitants of the Dmube region either 
for building houses or other purposes, 
partly from ignorance, partly from neces- 
sity; at times they were simply destroyed. 
Whatever could be savod was tahmi, 
though, had greater care been exercised, 
it might have helped the study of ancient 
Roman culture. What is lost is lost; let 
us confine ourselves to what remains. 

The finds begin at Semeiidria, but the 
classic ground of the present theatre of 
war is really only in that parallelogrrsn 
bounded on the north by the D:iniibc from 
Semendria to Gradiste, on the south by 
a line from Pozarevac to Rabrovo, on 
the west by the railway through Lipje, 
on the east by a line from Rabrovo dowt) 
to the Danube. It lies espeiially in the 
triangle where the Morava and the Mlava 
fall into the Danube. This is a beautiful 
region; below are the giecn fields 
stretching along both banks of the river, 
beginning by the ill-famed Snake Island; 
above are tiie outpost hills of Serbia's 

mountain land, fertile and dotted with 
prosperous villages. 

This region has had a remarkably 
eventful past. How many peoides have 
acted their part there in the last fifteen 
hundred years! Huns, Goths, Sarma- 
tians, Gepidae, Turks, and Slavs have 
lived here, but only the Romans have left 
their ineflTaceable Impress on the neigh- 
borhood. 

First it was the Romans of fhe West- 
em Empire, whose Danube boundary 

wall stretched from where the Save flows 
into the Danube to near Silistria; then 
came the Romans of the Eastern Empire. 
According to Byzantine chroniclers, the 

great builder Justinian either erected or 
rebuilt eighty castles there; and their 
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statements are apjiarently true, beeaose 
South Slavic folk songfs speak of the 
" seventy-seven Latin castles " which 
dominated the ngimi. 

These castles began at Sigindunum 
(Belgrade) and Taurunum, (Semlin.) and 
continued at intervals on the right bank 
9t the Danube, being destined especially 
for the protection of Upper Moesia. The 
Roman highway went through Vimina- 
cium, Lederata, and Taleata to Dacia, 
thence through Naissua to Constantino- 
ple and Saloniki, while another led 
throug'h Taurunum, Syrmia, and Siada 
to the interior of Pannonia. 

Besides Sigindunum, the Belgrade of 
today, the most important military post 
was Viminacium, the capital of Upper 
Moesia. From there Trajan began his 
great campaign against the Daeians. 
Sigindunum was the h^dquarters of the 
Fourth Legion, Viminacium of the 
Seventh. The latter must have been an 
enormoos city, judging from the antiques, 
aeddentally preserved from total destruc- 
tion, which have been discovered. All 
fin achievements of the mother city in 
Italy were diaied by this provindal city, 
as was proved recently by the excava- 
tions systematically conducted by the 
Government. From the Kostolac of to- 
day aa tut as tlie chain of hills to tlie 
soath mins are found. The " civitas 
Viminacium," situated on both banks of 
the Mlava, had, from southeast to north- 
east ahme, on the right baalc» an ana of 
1,600 meters by 400-GOO meters. It con- 
sisted undoubtedly of two parts; the 
eastward one was surrounded by a wall 
and stretched toward the Lipovae hill. 
How splendid the city was is shown by 
the fact that, twenty years before the 
scientific excavation began, architraves, 
fragments of frieses, eohimna and pede8> 
tals lay about in vast qoantitiea on Hiia 
entire tract of land. 

And how must it have been originally 
before each and every one could carry 
away whatever and as much as he 
pleased! Some idea of this may be ob- 
tained at Posarevac. Any one wandering, 
even a short time Mgo, through this town, 
recently captured by our allies, would 
have seen large fragments of marble or 
othar material imbedded in many a walL 



In many courtyards he might have seen 
sarcophaqi dejjraded into troughs for 
horses and cows. On humble buildings 
aeareely serviceable for human bdngs 
the moss-covered roofs are supported by 
entire pillars or fragments of pillars. 
Beside dmall fragments of friezes, which 
were scattered about among bricks, often 
faultlessly executed, leaned more or less 
damaged statues, and, near by, a broken 
tablet, often bearing an extremely inter- 
esting inscription. 

All that was at Viminacium. With an 
unprecedented vandalism, the bricks 
found here in the thousands, most of them 
inscribed «* Leg. VII. CL," warn need to 
plaster up courtyards and passageways, 
and afterward sold in Belgrade by the 
wagonload together with the eartii cling- 
ing to them. In one year alone alxNit 
800 wagonloads of bricks and earth were 
sold at an average price of 2 to 3 dinars, 
(40-60 cents.) Earth fnm Kostolae waa 
a marketable article; a Roman brick sold 
in Belgrade for a few cents. 

Let it be remembered, besides, that there 
was in Pozarevac and Kostolac a lively 
trade in antiques dating from ancient 
times. It assumed aoch proportiona thai 
the graveyards of Viminacium, which 
stretch far beyond Drmno, were ran- 
sadced iive or six times in evdor to lay 
bare " treasures." Those who came late 
found little. Earlier searchers had bet- 
ter luck, and many a valuable article fell 
into their Imnds. A few jmm ago a 

gigantic tomb made of a porphyry-like 
granite was brought to light; the sarcop- 
hagus, on which there was no inscription, 
waa sold in Mijailovae— to be a foun- 
tain! A great part of the finds went to 
the houses of the local priests, who natu« 
rally profited by them, and it is these 
people vriio most bo thanked for sappty- 
ing to searchers and connoisseurs so 
many beautiful things despite the sur- 
rounding barbarism. Mommsen published 
a whole series of stately inscriptions f roaa 
Viminacium, contributing valuable data 
to the history of the Roman dominataon 
and tiia campaigns in tiMoa landa. Sim^' 
lar contrilmtions wara made by Donaa- 
zewski. 

The reliefs found in the house of one 
of the priests are among the most intep- 
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estinf miecimens in this branch of art. 
One represents the patroness of the " Mu- 
nicipium Aelium Viminacium," a female 
figure, her right hand blcasfng a ataer, 
her left a lion. It is identical with the 
figure found on coins hereabout. The 
second is a beautiful relief of Victory. 

A great rained dty like Vimlnadiim 
lua naturally alio yielded up an enor- 
mous number of tear flasks, pins, lamps, 
Ac Especially interesting is the sar- 
cophagoi of Drnmo, which is of rare 
beauty. Its allegorical adornments were 
unquestionably desiprned to perpetuate a 
warrior of high military qualities, but 
mifortamitely it beam no inscription. 
Jason, Perseos, Hercules, and Victory are 
shown, surrounded with magnificent 
decorations. The figures are full of no- 
bility and grace, of energy in expression 
and consummate beauty of form. This 
and many other articles, in the museums 
of Belgrade and Panchevo, or in private 
possession, are the result of the excava- 
tions, or, rather, of the accidental dis- 
coveries made at Viminacium. For many 
years it was the headquarters of the 
** Legio mr Claadia Pia I1deli8»* whose 
coatFof-arms was a steer and a lion. The 



harbor was Vuninacinm's protection 

against attacks by water; the citadel 
guarded it against assaults from the Pek 
and Morava side. 

Many battles have these classical spots 
witnessed. As early as the reign of 

Gallienus, Viminacium was devastated 
by the barbarians. After a short period 
for recaperation it suffered the same fate 
at the hands of the Huns as did all 
the Danube cities in the fifth century 
A. D.; but under Justinian it rose to the 
splendor portrayed by Procopius and 
Theophylactes. But even in later days 
the city on the left bank of the Danube 
was often damaged. Priscus crossed the 
river at Viminacium in 598 A. D. to 
punish the Avars, and followed them far 
upstream to the region of the Theiss. 

And then came troops from the north, 
to mete out further punishment, but this 
time it was not the Avars. wlMxm they 
followed. 

The crimes committed by the present 
inhabitants of these classical spots in the 
Danube theatre of war against the rest 
of Etorope can be made good only with 
heavy penalties. 



Wars of Napoleon and Wilhelm II. 

The mialogy wAjefc is frequently drawn between the preeeni war and (Ae 
etruffffU with Napoleon is dealt with by Count Reventlotv in an artiete in the 

Deutsche Tagcszeititng. He drnii'x that nny similarity exist/t bctirery the fvo 
cases, and particularly opposes the view generally taken of the part played by 
Great Britain in the great eonfesl o hundred yeara ago. He eaya: 

What took place a linndred years ago was not a concentric attack upon a 
country and a nation strictly confined wilJiin their limits, but a struggle for the 
liberation of the peoples of Europe from a foreigTi yoke, and for the destruction 
of the domination of Europe — in itself impossible from the point of view of per- 
manoicy — ^by France, whose strength, moreover, bad been exhausted by long 
wars of conquest. In addition, tke France of those days was not defeated throagb 
the silent and irresistible pressure of Great Britain's Navy, but by the com- 
bined Continental Powers, led by Prussia, who were fighting for their liberation. 
The English, with their traditUmal, peirchdlogically quite consistent self-adver- 
tisement, have exaggerated beyond all measure the fanportance of their navy's 
contribution toward the downfall of Napoleon. As a matter of fact, that navy 
would have been unable to do anything without the Continental Powers, since, 
economically, France was perfectly independent of oversea supplies. 
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Baron Shibusawa's Mission 



By Chugo Ohira 

Baron BllchI Shlbusawa. Japan's foremost banksr. visited the United States during the 
latter part of November und Dri <-fVibor to promote friendly rdatiooa between bis nation ana 
the American people. The subjoined account of Baron Shlbuaawa'e mlMtaa appeared oris- 
Inally In Tbe Bvenins Poet of New York. 



IF the United States were to send 
John D. Rockefeller to Japan with 
a message of good-will from the 
people of this country to the 
Mikado's subjects, the event would 
arouse hardly more interest here than 
is being felt at this moment in Japan in 
the visit to this country of Baron Eiiehi 
Shibusawa, foremost banker, captain of 
industry, and philanthropist of Tokio, 
and, above aU, lifelong champion of 
friendship between his country and Amor- 
ica. It is not that Baron Shibusawa is 
the " Rockefeller of Japan " — though he 
has been ealled its Horgan^-hnt beeanae 
a man of his wealth, standing, and 
power at home should undertake such a 
mission at his age of life. For, however 
else they may ditfer, tiie Baron and Mr. 
Rockefeller have this in common, ihiay 
are both 70 years old. 

The Baron, after visiting New York, 
is going to Washington and will confer 
there with President Wilson. He intends 
to tour the country, visiting nearly all 
of the larger cities. But Baron Shibu- 
saira Iws been here twice before, ttie last 
time in 1902, and the object of his visit 
is neither to " take in " the San Fran- 
cisco fair nor to " see " America. Such 
things, as he told ^e people of ToUo on 

the occasion of his leavetakin?, do not 
make it " worth while for an old man to 
liother taking a voyage of from three to 
four thousand miles.*' 

" I am leaving for America," he said, 
"with the belief that a practical display 
of sinceritj will dispel all the so^Ued 
Japanese-American problems. I expect 
to exchange opinions with influential 
Americans, and investigate the financial 
conditions of the Japanese on the Pad- 
fic Coast." 

" Who's Whos " seldom make interest- 
ing reading, but the following translation 



from " Who's Who " in Japan gives, per- 
haps, the best idea of the Japanese esti- 
mate of the man who has come bearing 
the best wishes of his country to tha 
people of the United States: 

8hlbwtftwa. Bllehf. Baron, Cereatloo 

IJXKl,) !ii;ll:..iiriir(-, T'l >•-' iilent of the FlrSt 
Bank, the Twkio .SavinLjrf H.ink, and of 
the Imju rinl 'nu-atre CMinp inv ; Chairman 
of tbe Tokio Bankers' Association, Direc- 
tor of tbe ToWo Almsbovse. Viv Presl- 

ili nt of the rrodurtlve Investlgratlon So- 
ciety ; born February. ls4<), at Saltama ; 
first son of Ichizafinon Stiit>iasu \va : mar- 
ried Kane, first daughter of Hachlbel Ito 
of Tokio. Education private. He early 
went to Kyoto, taklnff service under the 
TokuKitwa ShoKunatf In Its declining 
day«; viHited Europe IMlTi.s, aa com- 
panion to one of the Tolcugawa Princes; 
appointed a hlsh official la the Trwaary 
on tlv< establishment of the Imperial 
t;o\.irmunt. 1760; but left It with the 
thm Vice Mini.stcr of the Treasury, (now 
Mamuis Inouye.) in consequence of a 
difference of opinion with the Minister on 
the fixing of the expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment flppartments. 1873; from that 
time until now In- lias consistent!;. 1;. p! 
aloof from Government service. thouKli 
freqnentlT the Portfolio of Finance has 
been offered to bin; founded the First 
Bank, the first national bank to be estab- 
lished. 1s7?. : MS lu' fi-lt krcnly the need 
of commercial education for the people, 
be setabliebed a oommerelal tralnlna in- 
stitution, wblch was the forerunner of 
the present Tokio HlRher CV>nnnerclat 
Sfiiooi ; c (•iisiiltltiK with Count Okuma 
and the late Prince Ito, then the Min- 
ister of the Treasury and Home Affairs. 
resiJectlvely, ho inauRurated the TOklo 
Chamber of Commerce, 1S7X, and was Its 
CImirman till the Spririj; nf when ho 

resigned on account of ill-health ; through 
his instrumentality an almshouse was 
established by the Tokio Municipal Conn* 
oil. and shortly afterward, when tlie 
Municilial AsHembly diciilinl to clo.se It. 
he continued it as a private undertaking 
for several years: but in 1S88 it again 
came under the care of the municipality, 
and be was appointed its Director; before 
the (Mitl)r< Mk of the Rurso- Japanese war 
he became seriously ill, and severed his 
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ronnertion with a largo numh<T of busl- 
vosn «-8tabliHj)mt'nt« ; th»>8e coiiiu-ct loiiH 
wiTe rcwtiii < il nK-iiii on the rt-vivlng of 
biisine.H8 after the war : later he again re- 
Rlsned moBt of thefte povts. H* traveled 

thronf;h Kiiroin- anil Ainfrini in 1002; 
visllt'il th<> Unlti'il Sial<».s of Anu-rlcu as 
the liead of the Jap:uH-Mt' liUNiiuss men 
who were invited by the United States 
■ Chambers of Commerce, lonn. His eleva- 

lion t<i the T'i*era>?o was in consideration 
of tho ininiciisc Horvirua lie lias ren- 
(lereil to the caiiHe of public well-belnK> 
He is supreme in our business circles. 
Decoration: Second Order of Merit. 

The cordial feelfngs whicli Baron Shl- 

busawa entertains toward this country 
are of lon^ standing. He is one of the 
few in Japan whose memories go back 
to the day when Commodore Perry, with 

four United States warships and 500 sol- 
diers, steamed into Uraga. Shibusawa 

was then 14 years old. 

"The great question at the time," he 
Mid, speaking of Pony's visit, just before 

ho started on his present trip, "was 
whether or not we should receive the 
credentials which he brought with him 
from the President of the United States. 
Decidintr in the affirmative, a special re- 
ception pavilion was immediately erected 
at Knrlhama, and ofAcials of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, incladinir the Governor 
of Urajya, received the Commodore. Hav- 
ing once received him, we could not rea- 
sonably refuse to harken to his proposi- 
tion concerning the ' open door.' By the 
lime Commodore Perry returned during 
the following year, the Shogunate had 
concluded a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce consisting of twelve clauses. In the 
third year of Ansei (1857) Consul Cen- 
erai Townscnd Harris came to Shimoda, 
asking to see the Shogrun, and in October 
of the fourth year of Ansei the Shogun 
gave him an audience at Yedo. After 
discussion the treaty was amended, ex- 
tending it from twelve to fourteen 
clauses. Giving it the name of Trade 
Re{;ulation, the Shogunate asked the Km- 
peror*.« consent to it. Being refused by 
the Emperor in the fifth year of Ansei, 
Lord Kei, holdinj^ a po.'^ition equivalent 
to that of Prime Minister today, con- 
dnded a treaty with America without 
waitinir for the ratification of the Em- 
peror. Because of this act he was be- 
headed by the masterless samurai — the 



one-time retainers of the Lord of Mito, 
the head of one of the three branches of 
the Shogunate and the most persistent 
opponent of Lord EeL 

** Ever since this time the relations be- 
tween America and Japan have been 
most friendly. At every turn America 
has shown her friendship for Japan, and 
has often taken the lead in manifesting 
her good-will. When the combined fleet 
of America, England, and France, while 
passing through the Strait of Shimono- 
seld, was fired on by the loi ul Daimio, 
and Japan aprreed to pay indenmitie.s for 
the losses sustained by the three coun- 
tries, America showed her great sympa- 
thy by refunding the indemnity. The 
United States al.^o led the other countries 
in banishing an extraterritoriality in 
Japan." 

In Baron Shibusawa's opinion Califor- 

nia's aMitude toward the Japanese immi- 
grant and President Roosevelt's calling 
of the Portsmouth Conference, which 
brought an aid td the Russo-Japanese 
war, are the things chiefly responsible 
for whatever feeling of unfriendliness 
exists in Japan toward this country. The 
Portsmouth Treaty, he says, was un- 
popular in Japan, and arou.^ed feeling 
tliere, which in turn offended the Ameri- 
can people. The interchange of visits by 
statesmen, educators, and leaders of 
thought in both countries has .-^ince gone 
a long way toward overcoming these 
prejudices, he brieves. 

"Should the existing cordial relations 

ever be severed," he continued, " it will 
be, without doubt, disastrous to hoth 
countries. It was because of the appre- 
hension among the intelligent public that 
Drs. Gulick and Mathews were sent on a 
special mission. While they promised 
that upon their return home they would 
use every endeavor, lecturing among 
their countrymen, to point out the ab- 
surdity of discriminating against Japan- 
ese and making distinctions between 
races from a religions standpoint, they 
earnestly recommend that wc Japanese 
should send religionists to America to 
educate our countrjrmen there to use 
every means of assimilating American 
customs, manners, and sentiment, and 
endeavor not to merit different trsat- 
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ment from other foreiprnors. This is the 
reason why the Rev. Kbina was sent to 
the United States and is now earnestly 
lectorinir among the Japtneae, visiting 
every place iHiere there are Japanese 
residents. 

" In Califorrtia, on the other hand, the 
anti-alien land law has not seen a so- 
Imiion, and it still remains an impend- 
ing question between the two countries. 
Through the California Legislature, the 
year before last, the right of Japanese 
to lease land in the State was limited to 
three years, and there was also a ten- 
dency to propose a bill deprivinpr Japa- 
nese of even this right of leasing land for 
three years. Since then the Japanese 
Government has been negotiating with 
the Government of the United States 
with the view of acquiring for Japanese 
the same ri^t to own or lease land as 
is accorded any other foreigner. The 
procedure of these negotiations has been 
changed by the Okuma Cabinet. 



" There is, however, no indication of 
America extending to the Japanese the 
same right of naturalization as she gives 
to Earopeans. The acquisitioB of the 
naturalization right for Japanese, thus 
enabling them to own or lease land every- 
where in the United States, most be at- 
tained only by peaeefnl means. Were 
this rifrht ever to be rejected by the 
United States, the national honor of 
Japan would be impugned. And this is 
causing the intelligent public on both 
sides grave concern. Perhaps it is due 
to the increasing influence of the intelli- 
gent public and the gradoal vnderstaiid- 
ing by Americans of the true attitude of 
Japan toward them that the bill to pro- 
hibit Japanese leasing land was not in- 
troduced in the California Legislatnre. 
By keeping (x i istently at it we sin- 
cerely hope for the settlement of the 
naturalization question and the land 
qnestion In a manner that will be harm- 
ful neither to the United States nor to 
the national honor of Japan." 



The ''A £. G.'' of Germany 

The foUotping summary appeared in The Daily Telegraph of Lortdon on 
Nov. 20, 1916: 

The famons "A. E. 6."— -i. e., Allgemelne Elektrfxitits Geaellsehaft, or 

General Electricity Company — has published its annual report, which is sum- 
marized by the Berliner Tajreblatt and various other papers. The outbreak of 
the war interfered to a great extent with the operations of the company, which 
has interests of various kinds in nearly every part of the world. For the last 
financial year (1913-14) a dividend of 10 per cent was dedared, as compared 
with 14 per cent, for 1012-1 For the year 1014-15, however, a dividend of 11 
per cent, was declared, the Directors feeling that the results of the year's work- 
ing justified Uieir distributing 17,050,000 marks in this way — i. e., about 
£852,600. 

Some '.-onception of the firm's nper?tions may he trained from the statement 
that no fewer than 23,908 of its employes were summoned to the colors during 
the year, and the sums set aside out of the profits for the maintenance of their 
families amount now to 4,612,414 marks, (about £230,000.) The net i^rofita 
for the year amounted to 21,-208,116 marks, as compared with 18,892,641 marks 
in the previous financial year. 
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General M. V. Alexeieff 

The New Rnstiidn Chief of Staff 

By Charles Johnston 



TUB portrait of Genenl Michael 
VawOhrttdi Atoni«ff» the new 
Chief of Staff and effectual 
Commander in Chief, under the 
Emperor, of the Russian Army, curiously 
reminds one of General Joff re, but Joffre 
with a difference; Joffre with a Slavonic 
veil over his face; Joffre not quite so 
good-looking as he in reality is. Bat if 
one meets tbe two men there is a strik- 
ing difference: Alexeieff has a slim and 
slender figure, a waist-line for which 
tin French Generalissiiiio haa long 
aiglwd, and sighed in vain. 

The marked likeness in their faces, the 
piercing eyes, the forward thrust of the 
chin, the strong serenity of expression 
quite truly indicates a very close likso 
ness of character and j^enius; it poes 
even further, revealing a very similar 
origin, a close likoiess of history and ex- 
perience. Both came of quite limple 
families, Joffre being the son of a wine- 
grower and cooper of Rivesaltes under 
the eastern Pyrenees; Alexeieff coming 
of a hard-working family, slimly en- 
dowed with wealth, in the city of Tver, 
some hundred miles to the northwest of 
Moscow, on the main railroad from Mo»« 
cow to Petrogrrad. Both made their 
way wholly without " pull," hy the far 
more vital force of "push." Both 
served, in their early twenties, In a 
great national war; Joffre fighting 
against the Prussians in the siege of 
Paris in 1870; Alexeieff, who is four or 
five years the younger of the two, seeing 
hard service in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, when the Russians and Ru- 
manians spilled their blood on Turkish 
hattlefieids to fnm ingrate Bulgaria; 
and, in the years that followed, both saw 
extensive service in the Far East. But 
at the outbreak of the present war 
Joffre, by the unanimous vote of the 
Generals in the Supreme Council of 
War and the decision of the French War 
Minister, had been for two years in au- 
prane command of the French armies; 



while Alexeieff, as we saw, four or five 

years younger, held a comparatively 
subordinate position. Only now has he 
fought his way to the top. 

When young Michaei Alexeieff had 
c<mipleted his atudiea at the Classieal 
Gymnasium — about equivalent to the 
high school — at Tver, he entered the 
Moscow Mflitary Academy, from which 
he was gazetted to the Sixty-fourth 
Kazan regiment, receiving his commis- 
sion as ensign on Dec. 1, 1876, at about 
the time that Joffre was working on the 
new fortifications of Paris under the 
Military President of the PVench Re- 
public, Marshal MacMahon, whose son, 
Patridc MacMahon — a name so distinc- 
tively French — has just been mentioned 
for distinjiushed service in the Cham- 
pagne region. In December, 1876, the 
fires of war were already burning bright- 
ly in the Balkans, and hundreds of Rus- 
sians were volunteering for service with 
the Serbians. The cry " come over to 
Macedonia and help us! ** rang out from 
tortured Bulgaria, and in the Spring of 
1877 the Emperor Alexander II. de- 
clared war against Turkey, Rumania 
going in with him as an tffeetive -ally. 
In those days Balkan railroads were 
few; the Cznr's troops marched labori- 
ously through Wallachia and Moldavia 
during some ^ght weeks, reaching the 
Danube and crossing the great river on 
June 15, General Skobeleff, with mag- 
nificent daring, first swimming his 
horse aeroea the river, cloeely followed 
by his Chief of Staff, Kuropatkin. In 
that campaign Michael Alexeieff played 
gallantly such a role as is open to a 
snbaltem, for it was only in 1885 that 
he reached the rank of Captain and re- 
ceived command of a company. Then 
he took a very important decision; he 
set himself to work hard to enter the 
Academy of the General Staff, which he 
entered about his thirtieth birthday. 

After hte etovwi years of service in 
a regiment of infantry of tiie line Cap- 
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tani Alexeieff had w<« a T«|nitati<» aa 

an excellent qffieer, xeeogniaed by hia 

fellow-officers as a man of enormous 
energy and power of work, strong-willed 
and always carrying oat th« tasks al- 
lotted to him, no matttr what might be 
the obstacles. Simple of heart and 
character, he had also learned to know 
and admire the Russian soldier, aft«r 
the French, perhaps, the finest soldier 
in the world, understanding the riches 
of his spiritual nature and the fire of 
devotion which makes him so willinir to 
die in battle. At the same time Cap- 
tain Alexeieff h;id hccn keenly conscious 
of the many shortcomings in the Rus- 
sian military organization, whieh bore 
so hardly on officer and soldier alike. 

CompletinfT his studies at the Academy 
of the General Staff in 1890, in the first 
class, Alexeieff woiked for eight irears 

in the ^oncriil adminis-f rati\'(' work of 
the army; then, in 1898, he b. ranic, like 
General Joffre a few years curlier, like 
General Poch, also, a Professw of mili- 
tary science, a position which he held, 
at the General Staff Academy, until 
ld04, just before the outbreak of the 
Ru88»JapttMS« war, when hia ill-starred 



namesake, the half-Armenian Admiral 

Alexeieff, was sowing sorrow for his 

country in Manchuria. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, Alaxeicff 
was Quartermaster General of the Third 

Manrhurian Army. Thereafter, from 
1908 to 1912, he was Chief of Staff of 
the Military District of Kieff. At the 
outbreak of the present war he was 
corps commander of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps, stationed at Smolensk; this 
post he exchanged for that of Chief of 
Staff of the sector commanded by Gen- 
eral N. Ivanoff. Soon he was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the army of the 
northwestern front, where he distin- 
guished himself as a very vigorous, re- 
pourreful, and unconquerable fighter, re- 
sponsible for much of the success with 
which the Russian Army moved to its 
new strategic position during the months 
of last Slimmer. Then, when, under 
the stress of bodily weakness, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas laid down his high com- 
mand, which waa takan up by tiM Em- 
peror in person. Czar Nicholas II. chose 
General Alexeieff to be, under him, the 
i^ective head of the Russian armies in 
the field. 



German Foreign Mission 

At the CenrraJ Synod of the Prusfiian Lutheran Church, held in Berlin, a 
remarkable resolution referring to foreign misaions was accepted which deserves 
tAe attention of Church circles in this country. The resoluHon woe as follows: 

In the difficult situation in which German missionary enterprise in the 
colonies and in foreign countries finds itself, the General Synod expresses its 
pain and rc^rret that at a time uhon the co-operation of all Protestant missions 
throughout the world seemed assured, and the highest point of their development 
had bMn reached, there should have arisen danger and destruction to these, 
missions and their stations in a shape hitherto deemed impossible. This has 
been the work of European Kultur-States which in this respect have given a 
fatal example to the heathen. 

The General Synod associates it.self with the German missionary societies 
and with all friends of missions throuphout the Fatherland in prayinp: that God 
the Lord may speedily heal these wounds, may give to German missions new 
prosperity, and with tlie extended position in the world which the German Nation 
18 assunung, may grant German Cnnstianity a new and a great task and renewed 
missionary power. It is the wish of the General Synod that in the national in- 
terests, and also in the interests of the Kingdom of Heaven, the nation may be 
stined to n«w «ff orL 
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On the Russian Battle Front 



By GonstanUne Shnnuki 

Tramalation by 0iaH€t Joiauton 
This artl«te Is tnndated trom Uie RUMian Neva <Tlw Fi«ld) of retrognid. 



BY the middle of October, all along 
the eastern front, there set in 
a compiete "strategic calm." 
The enemy was evidently getting 
ready for a prolonged stay in Winter 
quarters, in the positions which he had 
occupied, in order to make preparations 
for • new active major movement at the 
beginning: of Sprinjr — for a movement 
which, in the opinion of the Germans, 
will bring the war to a victorioos con- 
clusion in their favor. 

Only the northern sector of the front, 
namely, the sector occupied by General 
Biilow, moved restlessly about direct- 
. ing alternate attacks now against Rijra 
and now against Dvinsk. Wc have al- 
ready had occasion to note that Billow's 
army, operating on a very extensive 
front, from Riga to Dvinak, was rela- 
tively weak for the accomplishment of 
such a grandiose operation as the con- 
qnest of the wide Western Dwina and 
the strongly fortified points of support 
of the Dwina-Ripa and Dvinsk. The 
total of this army, which has been con- 
staatiy reinf oreed» has evidently never 
sxeeeded five or six army corps and a 
few cavalr>' divisions, amountinpr, there- 
fore, in a rough approximation to some 
250,000 or 200,000 men. 

At the same time the rc5t of the 
eastern front, even in the middle of 
October, (that is, after the diversion of 
a part of the Crerman armies to the 
French and Serbian fronts,) was occu- 
pied by much more considerable Austro- 
German armies. Thus, between Dvinsk 
and the Pinsk marshes, that Is, in the 
centre of the whole eastern front, were 
stationed, as before, the Second Army of 
Eichhorn, the Eighth Army, which had 
been commanded by Gallwitz, the Tenth 
Army of Scholz, the Ninth Army of 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, the Eleventh 
German Army, formaely commanded by 
Mackensen, wad the mland Avatro-Ger- 



man Army of Lin.singen, in all, on a 
moderate estimate, more than a million 
men. 

Finally, on the south, that is, from 
the Pinsk marshes to Rumania were 
stationed the armies of Bothmer, Pflan- 
zer, and different considerable Austrian 
sections, in all» more than a half million 
men. 

Consequently, of the three divisions of 
the eastern front, the northern, tiie cen- 
tral, the southern — the northern section 
was much the least strongly occupied, 
because only Billow's army was there, 
of from 250,000 to 260,000 men; that is, 
in all 15 per cent, of all the enemy forces 
on the Russian front. The enemy's 
movements against Dvinsk were marked 
by special obstinacy. Here the First 
Reserve Corps undw the German Gen- 
eral, Morgen, was active, this corps not 
consisting of two divisions, as i<> usual 
in the German Army, but of three di- 
visions — that is, the corps was stiffened 
up to a total of fiO,000 bayonets and 
sabres. Besides this this corps was ex- 
ceedingly liberally supplied with both 
heavy and field artillery. 

" For more than three weeks," wrote 
Morgen in his orders, *'this corps has 
been directing an uninterrupted attack 
against Dvinsk. Thanks to a cruel fire, 
we succeeded in wresting from our ob- 
stinate enemy a series of fortified po- 
sitions. Eight times we attacked the 
intrenched enemy with the bayonet and 
drove him back to the river. These SUc- 
cesses, which showed remarkable de> 
termination and high excellence, are in 
complete conformity with the brilliant 
actions of the First Beserve. Corps in the 
first year of the war. I feel a desire to 
express my gratitude to all my soldiers, 
the First, the Thirty-sixth, and the 
Seventy-eighth Reserve Divisions. At 
the preaeat time it is imperative to reach 
a decisive rsenlti to throw the already - 
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weakening enemy from his last strong- 
holds, across the Dwina." 

However, this high and mighty order 
evidently had, as its main object, to raise 
the spirits of his soldiers, which had 
fallen after three weeks of tnuraccessfol 
attacks on Dvinsk. This order in no way 
indicated a real intention of the German 
enemy "to take Dvinsk at any cost," 
since from the strength already counted, 
and amoanting to only three divisions, 
it is evident that this force was inade- 
quate. Further, the capture of Dvinsk 
would necessarily mean also tiie crossing 
of the Dwina by the enemy, whereas 
Morpen only asked his soldiers to " throw 
the enemy across the Dwina," and said 
nothing about taking possession of the 
opposite (rigiit) bank of tlie Dwina. 

In general, it is impossible not to see 
that the position under Dvinsk is entirely 
secure, and that the enemy is being 
compelled to carry on a hopeless attack 

against this position. Toward the mid- 
dle of October, the situation under Riga 
was developing in the same way, as in- 
deed alon? the whole of tiie western 
Dwina. In addition to General Morg:en's 
three divisions, Billow's army consisted 
of six or seven divisions with cavalry: 
that is, IWfiOO to IWfidO men, wlio oc- 
cupied the front alonp all the rest of 
the Dwina, including Jacobstadt, Fried- 
richstadt, and Riga. 

n. 

It is, therefore, evident that there were 
other Teasons which compdied Bfllow to 
make a continuous attack against both 
Dvinsk and Ripa, seeing that he could 
not take either of these important points. 
To discern these reasons is not difficult, 
if we study the disposition of Billow's 
army, and see what points on the Dwina 
this army occupies. 

As is wen known, portiona of Bil- 
low's army occupy Friedrichstadt; con- 
sequently, the centre of Biilow^s army 
is stationed on the Dwina itself, at Fried- 
richstadt Bat the wings of Bfi1ow*a 
army are quite unable to reach the 
Dwina and have been driven back; the 
left wing from Riga and the Dwina to a 
distaace of eighteen to twenty rmtta, 
and the right wing tm Dvinsk and the 



River Dwina to a distance of twenty to 
twenty-two versts. 

In this way the centre of Bulow's 
army reached forward to the Dwina at 
Friedrichstadt, but its wings were bent 
back at Riga and Dvinsk and envdoped. 
It was this extremely awkward position 
that compelled Bfilow unwilling:ly to 
attack Riga and Dvinsk, to straighten 
out his position if that were possible. 
Here is the whole motive of his attack, 
and we need see no dagner either to 
Riga and Dvinsk in the present altaation 
of affUra. 

From all that has been said above, it 
is possible to see that there is no doubt 
whatever that the Germans have decided 
to " go into Winter quarters '* in the po- 
sitions they have occupied, and, in con- 
sequence of this, will undertake nothing 
of serious import on our front for a long 
time to come. The proposition set forth 
previously, that the eneiny is preparing 
for not less than two years of war, is 
fully confirmed at the present time. 

As a result of this, the present reveals 
itadf as tiw beginning of a prolonged 

period of preparation, durinp: whi -h will 
be made ready all the means for the fut- 
ure development of extensive offensive 
operations, which, according to the cal- 
culations of the enemy, are to pive him 
the power to fulfill the "program" of 
the aeetmd year of the war. 

This work of preparations exhibits 

itself in the enemy, first, in the strength- 
ening of the positions occupied and in 
the detailed organization of the rear of 
the occupied territory as a basis for fut- 
ure epmtlona against our front, and, in 
the second place, in the subsidiary opera- 
tions which the enemy is undertaking in 
the Balkans. 

The first-^the construction of bases In 
the rear — consists in the construction of 
connecting roads in the rear, in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the rear, and 
in a iQfstem of f<atification8. 

The network of railroads in the rear, 

according to information which has ap- 
peared in the press, has been to a large 
extent rebuilt, and in part military rail* 
roads have been built, the materials for 
which were stored up by the enemy even 
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bcf on the war. Farthemiore, the enemy 
is tryingr to keep up a connection Iqr 
sea from Memel to Libava, a distance 
covered by steamships in ten hours. By 
the present route are being brought 
monitkNis, horses, and men. Owing to 
danger from our submarines, the enemy 
sends small steamships, with small sec- 
tions of troops, for exampte, a battalion 
at a time, calculating, evidently, that in 
ease of attack by a submarine no larf^e 
body of troops would be lost, but only a 
small number. 

And in addition to this the military 
administrative organization of the rear 
consists chiefly in the establishment of a 
system of stations, with stores, hospitals^ 
eoneentration points, and so on. 

Finally, the system of fortification car- 
ried ont by the enemy evidently consists 
of several lines of defense along: the 
front orrii;)i((i by him, from the Baltic 
Sea, through Wilna, Lida, Baranovitch, 
the Plnsk marshes, Virihynia, Galicia, to 
Bokowina and Romania. In the rear of 
these fortifications accordinj? to infor- 
mation received, which has been printed, 
he has strengtikoned the temporary 



fortresses at Wflaa and Bialystolc, 

has rebuilt the fortifications of Kov« 
no, (Srodno, and Ossovctz, establishinR^ a 
chain of forts, which means that the 
enemy is trying to create real chains of 
fortifications. 

The second part — subsidiary operations 
in the Balkans — is being carried out by 
the enemy with more considerable forces 
than we should previously have supposed 
likely. By reliable printed information 
we calculate that against Serbia are 
operating the Anstrian army of the Hun- 
garian Oeneral Keve.sh, numbcrinc: about 
three army corps, and the German army 
of Gallwitz, numbering about five army 
corps, which gives a total of not less 
than .320,000 Austro-Germans. Besides 
these, according to certain printed infor- 
mation, iriiieh is entirely trustworthy, 
there is a Landsturm division of not less 
than 20,000 and various units of cavalrj'. 
Thus there are up to 340,000 Austro-Ger- 
mans, and, counting not less than seven 
divisions of Bulgarians — that is, up to 
210,000 men — we have a total opposed to 
Serbia's army numbering 300,000, of 
about 560,000 enemies. 
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No Peace Now for France . 

By Smile B^iatronz, French Academician; Stephen Piehon« Late 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Alfred Capos, French Academician; 
Gabriel Hanotaux, Academician and Late Foreign Minister; Bfme. 
Daniel Lesneur; Gnstave Rivet, French Senator; Adolphe Camot; 
Pkofessor Charles Richet; Joseph Reinach; Paul Adam; M. David- 
Mennet; Abb6 Wetterle; Victor B6rard; Admiral Blenaime, and 

Rear Admiral Degouy 

Of thirty or more prominent persons Infprvlewcf! l>y tlie Revue Hebdomadaire of IViris. In 
!tfl November ispiic, not one was found to be in favor of T>earc at this time. Statosni'-n. pro- 
fpfisor«, writers, represcntntlvpa of the army and th*» navy uttered the same thouKht : " Wa 
must endur* to the end." Uelow appear some of these representative utterances ol France. 



A LONG WAR 

By mOLE BOUTROUX 

Acadrnttekm, member of the Acadvmif ot 
Uvrol and FaHMoal IMmnett, dtreetor of the 
Thtera Foundaf{o% yMkMOf Jtor, hiatoria*. 

THE wise thing to hope for is a long 
war. However marvelous may be 
ths task already accomplished, 
hoiPBver certain W9 may be that 
our progress will continue, we cannot 
deduce from that that we are approach- 
ing the end of our efforts. We nrast 
persevere to tlie end; the patience of the 
nation must be unlimited. To my mind 
peace means that France shall resume 
her place among the nations. It nrart be 
confessed that she had not quite recov- 
ered the prestige lost in 1870. F^ven now 
in certain circles we are considered as 
playing an accessory part in the ^kir. 
People refer to the Rosso-Getman con- 
flict, to the Anglo-German war, forget- 
ting that we are bearing the major part 
of the bmdia. Germany tried by the 
Treaty of Frankfort to annliiilate ns as 
a great power. Peace can come only 
when we are able to re-establish the Eu- 
ropean equilibritnn. 

PATIENCE 

By STEPHEN PICHON 
Lat9 Minuter of Foreign Affairt, Director of 

Lc Petit Journal. 

T have never believed that the war 
would be a short war; I have always 
said that it would lie long; I do not be- 
lieve now that it will end soon. Peace 



win he aeeeptahle only when it can guar- 

antee to France the strength, prestige, 
and prosperity of the victor, liberty and 
independence, a durable tranquillity, the 
end of the menace of armammts and the 
possibility of general disarmament. That 
is worth the patience that we are preach- 
ing. 

NO " LAME " PEACE 

By ALFRED CAPUS 
AeadomMtm, BMor in CM«f of Lo Figaro, 

By the beginning of 1916 we can be 
certain that Germany will have lost 
4,000,000 of her children. That is a ter- 
ijfle total, such as has never before been 
seen in hbtory. When it is said that a 
people will fight to the last man we know 
it is a fiction; the bigger an army the 
more men must die before the last is 
reached. Germany will not wait until she 
\s annihilated before askinp: for peace; 
she will do .so when she feels her inev- 
itable inferiority. That will be the time- 
to talk peace. 

To my mind, moreover, there can be no 
question of anything but a definite peace. 
I cannot see the possibility of a " lame '* 
peace. The German character is opposed 
to it; the Germans will obtain what they 
want or they will have to accept our 
terms. A "lame" peace would leave 
them the chance of victory by a new ef- 
fort They are too well disciplined, too 
stubborn to treat for peace before mak- 
ing that new eCf<nt; tiiey will give in 
only iriien iStutif have veached the end. 
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WAR OF ATTRITION 

Br OABRIBL RAKOTAUX 
AeaitmMtm. and /orsMr Fonlgn MimUttr. 

In principle thi^ is a war of attrition. 
Ijet us prepare for that. Let us remain 
true to our compact with our allies. As 
a matter of fact the real end of this war 
is, according to the Ch rman military doc- 
trine, the destruction of the enemy. We 
have already killed two or three million 
Germane and Austrians; since it seems 
that that is not enou;;h we shall keep it 
up until the survivors see reason. 

The Allies have superiority in num- 
bers, solidity, resources; let ns not ex- 
pose this superiority to the chance of a 
fault or an imprudence. The fate of 
the world depends on the wisdom of all, 
as well as on the valor of our army. 

Thir war is not merely a rla^^h bi^tween 
peoples, it is a conflict between Kultur 
and civilization. The future course 
of the history of the world depends on 
this proditri'^n? conflict. Tho stake is 
worth the venture. The work of the 
diplomatists can be useful only as the 
crown oi the efforts of the army. 

WOMEN OF FRANCE 

By MMR. DAXIKL T.ESURUR 
Diatinpviahed French Writrr 

One of the reasons which have im- 
pelled the women of France to view un- 
dismasred the prospect of a war to the 
end is their solicitude for the future oi 
the children. " We do not want our chil- 
dren to go through such a hell ** is their 
cry. They but echo the words of their 
husbands. In how many letters from 
the front have we not read those words! 
They have gone to the heart of the young 
mothers, they remain fixed there and now 
they all exclaim : " We will accept any 
suffering that may be necessary, but we 
win win for these innocent children a 
future in which such a horror will be 
impossible." 

They are not acting in ignorance of 
what their decision means. A peace 
which would bring Europe back to the 
instability of the days before the war 
cannot be considered. We do not even 
desire a peace which would be simply 
honorable for us. No; they might offer 
us Alsace-Lorraine — wliich we are not yet 



in a position to demand — and we would 
refuse, for our task would not be yet ac- 
complished. Dear to us as is that part 
of the national territory torn, from our 
motherland it is not that which concerns 
us most now* France is f ^hting to de> 
fend Europe ai?ainst the tyranny of Ger- 
SMn militarism. She is fighting, and 
win continue to fight, for tiie vital in- 
terest, the .<«upreme interest of the nation 
and of the civilized world. 

" The sublime heroism of our soldiers 
has won more than territory. It has 
won pure glory, the esteem of the world, 
the maprnificent hope of a France ajrain 
at the head of civilization. The road is 
hard, but we distinguish clearly the end. 
Who amont; us could give up the fight 
now? Not one, not a single French- 
woman. Let our unconquerable heroes 
know this; Their women are with them. 

BEAST OF MILITARISM 

By GU8TAVB RIVET 
Seaator, Preatdent •/ the Frawo-ttaHin 

Who dares talk of peace at this time? 
Peace can not, must not, come until Ger- 
man mflitarism is definitely broken. The 
German dream of universal dominion is 
a menace to our very existence. Who- 
ever does not wish to be a slave must 
fight on to the end. We must struggle 
to the last man. 

The Allies know the danger that hangs 
over their heads and we are confident 
that the combined effort of the Quad- 
ruple Entente will brinp: about the down- 
faU of the central empires and the end 
of this intolerable German pri^ No- 
body would have the courage to accept 
at this moment a peace which could mean 
nothing more than a momentary suspen- 
sion of hostflities. Before Europe lays 
down arms the ferocious beast must be 
placed in such a condition that it can 
menace us no more. We must be able 
to fl^ve to the world peace— not a peace, 
butpeaca. 

VICTORY AHEAD 

By ADOLPHK r\RXOT 

President of th« Rriiuf>lirn»-Petnocratic 
Alliance, Orandaon of the " Orf/aniser of 
Victory " of the Rrcnch Revolution 

There are several reasons for believing 
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fbfti th« war nay eonw to an end aoon, 

but it is impossible to pive even an ap- 
proximate date for the peace prelimi- 
naries. Everything now points to victory 
for as. The eoK>rdination of the allied 
forces frives us an assurance of final 
triumph and we shall then be in a position 
to dictate peace. It is not for us to talk 
about peace until then. 

FRANCE THE REBUILDER 

By PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHBT 
Mwnber of tJk« Acodemir of Science* 

The advantages of even a victorious 
peace seem to me mediocre in com- 
parison with the blood which has been 
shed and the sacrifices made. I would 

have priven up all the ficatics in the 
world to have kept France and Europe 
peaceful. 

Nevertheless^ the direction of affairs 
in the new Europe, even if it he a ruined 
Europe, must not be left in the hands of 
Germany. The question is for me as fol- 
lows: On which nation will the task of 
rebuildinp Europe rest? What nation 
will be able to place Europe again on the 
path toward progress? What nation will 
guide a lost civilization and a worn-out 
world toward the rebirth? For the well 
being of all that nation must be France. 
That is the decisive reason for fighting 
to the end so as to prqmre for the resur- 
rection, probably a long way off» of hu- 
man intelligence. 

As for the real advantages peace it 
will be very long before the world can 
enjoy them. War is a millstone on the 
neck of intellectual development. The 
nations which are vanquished will think 
only of revenge. No nation will want 
to be exposed again to the danj^er of at- 
tack, and preparation for the new war 
will be the universal preoccupation. 

I do not doubt for a single Instant that 

humanity will in the long run reawalvcn 
and take up again its march toward the 
light. But even the great-grandchildren 
of «ar children will not see that day. 
It is, however, to hasten that day that 
France must fight energetically and 
spare no effort to gain a complete vic- 
tory. The triumph of her arms will be 
the prelude to the triumph of her gener- 
ous ideas. If she, like other nations, has 



to feel the countershock of this terrific 

coTiflict. it must Itc expected of her that 
she will prepare civilization for prosper- 
ous morrows. The liberty of peoples and 
individuals wilt enable us to reach this 
result. Perhaps, also, we shall be aided 
in this task by a German revolution^ 
perhaps. 

RESERVE FORCE 

By JOSEPH REINACH 

Former Dtputy and one of tho oMtoru of Le 

Firjnro 

We have ent' i ed into the period of the 
war where the decisive factor is patience, 
tenacity, obstinacy. "Victory,** says a 
Japanese proverb, "belongs to the na* 
tion which has a quarter of an hour 
more of patience." We are now in that 
"quarter of an hour.** I have seen a 
letter from a German intellectual in 
which he says the world of letters, law, 
medicine in Germany is suffering from 
a feeling of pessimism. " But," he adds, 
" we shall be saved by the nervous ex- 
haustion of France.'* He is counting on 
the idea that the reserve force of moral 
courage, patience, and tenacfty of France 
is inferior to that of Germany. 

There is an example of the lack of 
judgment of the Germans. The civilian 
population of France will hold out to the 
end, all the more since they are warned 
that it is on their " nervous exhaustion *' 
that Germany is basing hopes of victory. 

GERMANY IN STRAITS 

r.y V\V\. ADAAI 
XoitUst aiul ivritcr 

Calculations based on indisputable 
facts indicate that the economic situa* 

tion of the central empires will begin 
to be very serious during or at the end 
of the present Winter. It must not, 
however, be deduced from this that 

peace will then be in sight. Even though 
our enemies may be in sore straits fi- 
nancially they can continue to fight, fac- 
ing as best they may tiie constant 
diminution of th^r moral and phjrsical 

resistance. 

We must win a definite victory which 
will reduce Germany to impotence for 

an unlimited time, which will permit us 
to make her industries work for us to 
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give us the fifty or sixty milliards of 
f nmea doe as indemnity for the war and 

its conBequences. For the achievement 
of this aim we must never allow a weak- 
ening of the courage, the patience, the 
moral strm^h necessary to victory. 
Logically ran think of peace only as 
a distant dream. We must first drive 
the Germans out of France and then 
purane them into their own territory, 
where it may be cxprcfed that they will 
struggle on with K»"ini determination to 
guard their independence. Each of these 
operations will take at least a yuae* 

If the course of events induce^ us to 
accept a " lame " peace I believe that 
Europe would have to face a new series 
of wars. The years to come would see 
nothing but the preparations for new 
conflicts until one of the opposing sides 
was entirely vanquished. I see no sign 
that audi a tiling will come to pass. 

AN OGRISll PROSPECT 

By M. DAVID-MBNNBT 

PnMmt of the Chitmber of Commtrce of 
Pari* 

Men are constantly returning on leave 
from the front who before the war were 
employed by eontmerdal firms in Paris. 
When they are asked about the hard life 
in the trenches, about the prospects of a 
long campaign, they reply: " If we yield 
to ^ Gmmans well be eaten up." Thaie 
familiar words txpttm a profound 
economic truth. If we were weak enough 
to accept a hasty peace before we have 
won a decisive victory we would plaoe 
ourselves in a position of commocid 
vassaldom which would lead rapidly to 
the ruin of individuals and the bankrupt- 
^ of the nation. Wo would be "eaten op." 

RteaUinff the intmen»e labor whieh was 

necessary to pay off the indemnity of 
"cinq 771 ill iards" which Frnnrr was 
forced to pay after the war of 1870>71, 
Af. DavttMfemwC oaid: 

Today the indemnity will not be live 
billions, bot ten times that amount. Of 
that enormous sum the greater part will 
fall on the nation which first lays down 
arms. In 1871 and ttie succeeding years 
H needed all the skill of M. Thiers and 
his eminent collaborators to save the en- 



tire money market of France from dis- 
organisation. 

It would be impossible to meet the 
indemnity which a victorious (Jermany 
would demand today without utterly 
ruining our commerce and industry. 
That is what would happen if we con- 
cluded peace now, in view of the fact 
that a large part of our territory is in 
the hands of the invaders and we are, in 
that respect, in the position of a van- 
quished nation. Such a peace is not to be 
tiiought of. We must continue the strug- 
gle until new armies are sent into the 
field. We sliall thus march on to victory, 
to the economic freedom and prosperity 
of our country. We don't want to be 
"eaten op*** 

GERMAN FINANCES 

ny ABBK WETTBRLE 
Formerly Deputy from AUaee'LorraiHe in 
tko Beickotaff 

The financial situation of the German 

Empire will soon be desperate. Bigcom- 
nit rcial failures are f : (.iiuent, the war 
loans are covered only by tictitious Treas^ 
nry operaticms, and the gold reserve is 
insufficient. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
has admitted that if an enormous in- 
demnity is not assured to re-establish 
the finances of Germany the country 
will be mined. 

It is certain that the Germans, who 
are still crying victory, will go to smash 
suddoily. Pessimteta here in France do 
not take sufficiently into consideration 
the moral element of this struggle. The 
German is boastful during success, but 
he sinks under adversity. 

Cost what it may, we must go on to 
the end. War until the complete de- 
struction of Germany is accomplished is 
an absolute necessity. 

PEACE CRIMINAL 

ry VICTOR BERARD 
yro/cssor ot the Ecolc dca Ilautcn Ftudrs 

I say that it is criminal to talk of 
peace now. Would Germany consent to 
give us back Alsace-Lorraine? At what 
price? On condition that we recognized 
her annexation of Belgium! Can such a 
thing be imaginedl Can you think of 
such a bargain without indignation? 
There is another condition of Franco- 
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Gwnu pa oeo th e ecoBomie alHanee of 

the two countries. For the German an 
economic alliance has always meant an 
offensive league. 
The Germans have never formed a 

league among themselves or with their 
neighbors except against somebody. 
Against whom would we be expected to 
ally ourselves with Germany T Against 
England. That is a monstrosity, a mad- 
ness, that cannot be conceived without 
dishonor. Thus, peace is impossible; we 
must continue the war, we must con- 
tinue it to the end, whether that end may 
be tomorrow or several months or years 
hence. 

END WORTH THE PRICE 

By ADMIRAL BLBNAIMB 
Late Okie/ o/ th9 Vaval Staff 

It was not, in the words of President 

Poincare, " to win a precarious peace, a 
truce filled with anxiety, between one 
war and a more terrible war, that France 
rose up in mighty grandeur to the ac- 
cents of the ' Marseillaise.' " It was to 
have an end once for all of the menace 
whidi the German fury of dominion 
caused to weigh so heavily on us and on 
the rifrhts of small nations to develop 
themselves according to the principles of 
Justice and liberty on wldch the fntore 
of civilization depends. 

The end is worth the price. They know 
that at the front. It justifies all our 



patience. We are ready for mm more 

sacrifices to assure that " in rgsmiaeil and 
powerful effort which alone can give us 
victory," referred to in the letter of a 
German intelleetnal reemtly found in the 
pocket of one of his amy friends who 
fell into our hands. 

FRANCE'S TURN NOW 

By REAR ADMIRAL DEGOUY 

We must not examine the possibility 
oi %** paix batarde " on the buis of the 

statu quo ante bellum, which would leave 
Germany sufficiently strong so that fif- 
teen o{ twenty years hence she would be 
in a position to resume her old dream 
and throw her.self against us again. No; 
too much blood has already been spilled, 
too much ruin has been piled up to per- 
mit us to entertain any thons^t esoqpt 
that we must so act as to enable va to 
hand down to the next generation an 
edifice worthy of our immense sacrifices 
and one which will give them an opp«^ 
tonity to live in peace and tranquillity. 

To do this we must have a victorious 
peace, completely victorious, a peace 
signed only after the anniiiilation of tiie 
enemy when he is crying for mercy. I 
know the intense pride of the German. 
He will yield only when he recognizes 
that he is fighting a superior foe. To 
the victor belong the spoils. Our enemies 
had that experience in 187L It must be 
our turn now. 
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History's Greatest Massacre 

By A. Williams M. P.; T. P. O'Connor, M. P., and Lord Robert CecU 

1. 

The Armenian Woe 

By A. Williams, M. P. 

The speeches on the Turkish msnsacres of the Armenians, presented below. a;re Bbrldged 
from the r^rt of proceedings In the House of Commons on Nov. W, WIS. 



ON the Cth of October of this year 
there was a discussion in the 
Home of Lords which, it is no 
exaggeration to eay, sent a wave 
of horror not only over this country, but 
over all civilized countries. The great 
majority of reading and fhinkinfr people 
realized then for the first time that the 
greatest massacres in history had been 
taking place during the last five months. 
In that diaeussion, initiated hy Lord Cro- 
mer, and in which Lord Bryce, Ix)rd 
Crewe, and others took a notable part, 
there were laid bare the facts of a horror 
■oeh as tiw world liaa never eem. There 
have been great conquerors who have 
slaughtered many thousands and perhaps 
up to a million men, but those occur- 
rences have heen spread over a prreat 
number of years. The Turkish authori- 
ties within the little time of five months 
proceeded systematically to exterminate 
a whole raee out of tiieir doniniona. 
They did so not in thousands or tens of 
thousands, but in hundreds of thousands. 
One estimate states that five hmdred 
thouaand persons were Icilled within the 
five months, while accordinj? to another 
estimate the number was as many as 
eight himdred fboiUHUid killed. Time 
liave been maaaaeree of the Armenians 

before this last one. Ten years ago 
thirty thousand were massacred, and ten 
years before tiiat a hundred tiiousand. 
But those massacres, which made the 
world shudder at the time, shrink into 
insignificance beside these massacres 
which we have been unconsciously living 
throngh in the last six or seven montlis. 



Since that debate took place later details 
have cone in from many aourees, from 
Gennan and Swiss missionaries, from 
escaped refugees, from Europeans in 
Asiatic Turkey, and from sources of all 
kinds, and all supporting one another in 
the most astonishing way, so that the 
facts all hang together and so that, while 
perhaps it is impossible to be certain of 
this or that detail, there is no doubt 
whatever of the broad lines of the occur- 
rences. They are not general statements, 
but are statements from different quar- 
ters, describing what happened at partic- 
vlar places at particular times, with the 
names of the people who suffered and 
with the names of the people who inflict- 
ed those horrors. 

Therefore it fai quite certain that the 

broad facts of the case are established 
and the broad facts are these, that in 
the month of May or thereabout orders 
were sent through the executive author- 
ity — that is, the " pang," as Lord Brycc 
called them: the gang of ruffians who 
call thmselves ttub Government <tf Tnr* 
key at the present time — systematically 
to nearly all the centres in Turkey where 
there was any considerable Armenian 
population. I believe I am right in say- 
ing that these orders can be traced as 
having been sent to some fifty places, and 
a uniform procedure was adopted. The 
Armenians of the particular centre con- 
cerned wrae collected together at short 
notice, sometimes within a few hours. In 
some instances where a time had been 
fixed the gendarmes arrived before the 
time, and the Armenians were hustled 
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oat of their beds. SometiineB a little 
longer, np to ten or twelve days, but I 
believe never more than a fortnight, was 
given. It was not men of military age 
tiiat W9n taken to be interned. Not at 
all. The Armenians of military age were 
already serving Turkey as soldiers in the 
ranks, except those who were exempted 
under the laws of Turkey. At this time 
the men from 15 to 70 who had not been 
taken as soldiers were collected together, 
and for the most part shot. The older 
men, the women and the children wen 
ordered to prepare to go away to a great 
distance. This <lid not take place simply 
in one town, but in practically every 
town where there was an Armenian pop- 
ulation of any importance. It did not 
occur owing to the fanaticism of one par- 
ticular magistrate or one particular pop- 
ulation. It is what took place in obedi- 
ence to the orders sent around from the 

central authorities. 

These people were marched away, under 
the control of gendarmes to some extent, 
but to a large extent under the control of 
jail birds — criminals who had been taken 
out of the jails for the express purpose of 
hein^ pot in charge of these parties of 
Armenians. The people were allowed to 
take very little money with them, and 
very little food was given them on the 
journey. In some cases'they were allowed 
to hire carts, in which either to ride 
themselves or to take their few belong- 
ings. In many cases these carts were 
turned back after a few hours or a few 
days of the journey had been accom- 
plished, and the people were obliged to 
go on on foot. Sometimes, when they 
had gone a few days' journey, they were 
abandoned by their guards and told that 
they might go on by themselves. Then, 
when they had gone on a few miles, 
Kurds or other brigands fell upon them, 
robljcd and murdered them, violated the 
women, took the children, and committed 
every kind of outrage and horror upon 
them. Sometimes they were not aban- 
doned, but the gendarmes and criminal 
guards worked their w-ill upon them in 
every form of brutality and lust. When 
thegr eame to towns they sold wommi and 
girls to the harems, sold the children to 
Turkish families who wanted boys or 



girls to work on tiieir farms and to be 

brought up as Mohammedans, and even 
sold the children to brothels. So they 
went on, driving them along, the people 
dropping by the way fnm hunger, wo- 
men going absolutely naked in many 
cases, having been robbed of their 
clothes ; babies were born by the roadside, 
and the mothers were told to get up and 
go on, until they died. At night women 
were violated by thieves and ruffians 
who came to the encampment; and final- 
ly, when they reached the River Eu- 
phrates, the women in many cases threw 
themselves into the river in order that 
they might escape by death from man's 
inhumanity. 

Thus perhaps one-third, or less than 
one-third, of those who ?et out came to 
their destinations. What were those des- 
tinations? They were humorously ealled 
by the Turkish authorities agricultural 
colonies. They were, as a matter of fact, 
places in horrible swamps, or in some 
cases desert places where there was no 
water and no possibility of cultivation, 
where even the miserable Arabs, who had 
existed there from time immemorial, often 
perished firom hunger. There they ar- 
rived in a perishing condition, and there 
those who are not yet dead are probably 
dying rapidly. This was the fate of the 
Armenians in the scattered towns. I am 
not talking of the Armenians in Armenia. 
There is a very great difference. The 
Armenians in the scattered towns are, 
for the most part, artisans, merchants, 
shopkeepers, or professional men. They 
are very largely educated people, brought 
up in a degree of refinement, extraordi- 
narily in advance of the Mohammedan 
population of the country. They felt all 
the more the sufferings inflicted upon 
them, having been accustomed to a re- 
fined, educated, and, from a material 
point of view, comfortable life. The Ar- 
menians in Armenia were in a different 
position. They were in their own coun- 
try, to a very large eictent they were 
agriculturists, and those who remain are 
agriculturists still, cultivating their 
fields and living on the produce. 

The "Armenians who have been subject 
to deportation, hardships, and the gradual 
wastage of death, as I have described. 
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still to some extent exist as refugees 
in different parte of the Turldah Empire. 

I have to puprprest that our Governnu'iit 
should use its very best endeavors, either 
by the army, the navy, or its other re- 
soQTces, to rescae these people wherever 
it is possible. For instance, a ship of 
the French fleet saw a greAt red cross* 
and on investigation discovered that there 
were 4,000 Armenians who had taken 
refuge in the mountains Jx^twcen Anlioch 
and the sea. There, with a few old guns, 
they were fighting a much superior force 
which was attacking them with a view 
to extermination. That French ship was 
able to take off those 4,000 people and 
land them in Egjrpt, where the whole, or 
the great majority, of thoni will he 
saved from the fate that threatened 
them. Without describing in detail simi- 
lar positiona of othw bodies of Arme- 
nians, I should like to appeal to his Maj- 
esty's Government to give us some as- 
surance that they will, to the very best 
of their power, both by our shipe going 
up and down the coast of Asiatic Tur- 
key and by our troops, which are now 
approaching the scenes of these terrible 
disasters — ^whea they an getting to Bag> 
dad — will do everything in their power 
to deliver such bodies of these men as 
are still maintaining themselves hero- 
ically against tiieir oppressors. 

I desire to call attention to other 
classes of Armenians who survive at the 
present time md that are ontside the 
Turkish Empire. Inside the Turkish Em- 
pire there are practically no Armenians 
left. That is not literally true, of course, 
but there are few, vnry few. There were 
probably 1,200,000 or 1,500.000 at the be- 
ginning of this war. If it is true that 
500,000 or 800,000 have been killed, then 
the refugees that have found their way 
into Russia, Egypt, Bulgaria, and else- 
where probably account for nearly the 
whole of the remainder of the Armenian 
population of Turkey. Only a compara- 
tively few thousands arc left in Turkey 
itself. Many of these are fighting for 
their lives. The refugees are mainly in 
the Russian Caucasus. Within Armenia 
premier tiie Turkish autboritiea did not 
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pursue this policy of deportation. They 
pursued the much simpler p<^cy of 
straifrhtforward massacre. They sent 
their troops and gendarmes to attack 
the people in their villages and farms. 
Where these people in their mountains 
or in groups of villafjes protect them- 
selves they sent their artillery against 
them and destroyed them wholesale. A 
large number of them were able to get 
aw;iy under the shelter of the Russian 
troops. In the ebb and flow of this war 
Russia has advanced and retreated, and 
advanced again in Armenia. In the 
course of these movements a larp;e num- 
ber of Armenians, escaping these whole- 
sale massacres, have got behind the Rus- 
sian troops and found their way into the 
(\iucapus. In the Russian rauca«'i.* at 
the present time there are said to be 
180,000 of these refugees. Thirty thou- 
sand have died in exile since last August, 
nnd 70.000 have probably returned 
through the Caucasus again to those 
parts of Armenia whidi are now in Rus- 
sian occupation, or have gone into those 
parts of Persia where there is Some sort 
of protection by the Russians. 

It is not mily Christians. Apparently 
this process of exterminating all the pro- 
gressive elements of the country — what 
is called Ottomanizing the country — ex- 
tends far beyond the range of the Chris- 
tians. The Zionist Jews, for some rea- 
son, have been suspected of being an en- 
lightenfaig forte, and they, too, have been 
in terror. My last news from over there 
was that the greatest religious teacher 
of our time, not Christian, not Jew, but 
a man who represents a kind of re- 
formed Mohammedanism, or a wider re- 
lipion embracing Mohammedanism and 
other religions, Abd-ul-Baha Abbas, a 
man that many of us had the honor of 
listening to in London a few years ago, 
an old man who has spent his life in do- 
ing good, has been violently taken from 
his home on Mount Carmel to Nasaretlu 
Wliat has happened to him is utterly un- 
known, but it is extremely likely that the 
worst has befallen him. This is a war 
against all the more intelligent reform- 
ing elementa within the Ottoman Empire. 
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A Policy of Murder 

By T. P. O'Connor, M. P. 



I DO not think I could honestly ask 
the Noble Lord to make any appeal 
to Germany. There is one thing 
vwy Gennaii in tliiB whole transaction. 
There is one great analogy between the 
Germans in Belgium and the Turks in 
Armenia, and that is the system and 
policy ^hich underlie wliat might be re- 
garded by superficial observers as mere 
sporadic or individual blood lust. As the 
Noble Lord knows far better than I do, 
for he has had access to documents that ' 
1 have not seen, this movement was 
simultaneous in fifty centres, r-vJ, there- 
fore, evidently was obeying a central im- 
petus, a central command from the heart 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Everybody knows that throughout all 
this district for at least a generation, 
or perhaps two generations, there was 
not a great centre of population, there 
was not one of the Armenian settlements 
which was not the subject of active, en- 
ergetic, persistent propaganda by the 
German Consuls. Every one of these 
centres of slaughter was occupied by a 
German Consul, know^ing the country, 
probably knowing the language, certain- 
ly knowing the Turkish authorities, cer- 
tainly on good terms with them. If one 
of these Consuls had only lifted his fin- 
ger he could have put an end to tiie 
slaughter. Nor do I ask the Noble Lord 
to make any appeal to German opinion. 
If I were freer in the somewhat neces- 
sary limits of this debate, I could quote 
from the German press what they have 
said about it. Perhaps the Noble Lord 
wilt allow me some indulgence in order 
to read just one extract from a writer 
in regard to whom, if ever there is a 
hideous atrocity, you can rely upon his 
pen not to excuse or extenuate it, but to 
glorify it, and the name of that gentle- 
man is Reventlow. He wrote; 

If (hp Porto cDnsiilcrs it nfcosMary that 
Armenian insurrection can either go on 
or should be cruahed ao as to exclude all 



poRsibiiity of their rapetltUm, then there 
i8 no murder and no atreeltjr. but aiimiiy 
ni< asur«a of a Jostlflatale and a neotasary 

kind. 

I was asked last night to define German 
militarism, and there is the dafiaitloia in 
the devilish spirit of sueh a jodgment and 

evcusp for the cowardly ma.'?sacre of 800,- 

000 human beings, not all men, but thou- 
sands of women and children. 

So much has been written about the 
Armenians that many people are dis- 
posed to think of them as a subject race, 
like the Kurds that inhabit Asia Minor 
and other regions. Anybody who reads 
history knows that the Armenians are 
one of the most ancient and cultured, and 
one of the proudest in the history of 
civilization and Oiristianity. In spite 
of all this massacre and persecution they 
have been the great rock of Christianity 
and the breakwater against the attacks 
of the Kurds. Tou have heard the story 
of these women who have been sold into 
the harems of the Turks. A couple of 
young girls were sold to a Turk for 3s. 
6d., and some of them sold into prostitu- 
tion. Who are these women? There is 
not a man in this House, however high 
his position, who has in his family girls 
of greater culture, of greatwr sweatneMt 
of nobler purity, or more civilised and 
cultured life than these women. 

I am quoting from the President of an 
American college in Armenia, and this 
President, speaking about tiie massacres, 
gives a list of the students and of the 
professors of this college. The Noble 
Lord has the pamphlet before him, and 
it is on Fkgtt 100. Will the Hooae Ustm» 
to this: 

Const Itufru-v : Appf'oxitmtcly two-tlilrds 
of the gill iinpiLs nnd Hlx-.svventhB of the 
boys huvt' lircri t.'iken uway to death, 
exile, or Moslem homes. Profeiaora : Four 
gone, three 1^ aa fellows. 

1 want Just to say a word about one or 
two <tf these professors. Professor B., 
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who served the college thirty-three years, 
Studied at Ana Arbor» which I may in- 
form the House is one of the greatest 
educational institutes of the United 
States. He was a prof elisor of mathe- 
matics. I find that another professor 
studied at Princeton, another universi^ 
of the United States. Another professor 
studied at Edinburgh. He was a pro- 
fessor of mental and moral science. He 
was tortured. He liad three finger nails 
pulled out by the roots, and he was killed 



in one of the massacres. I take the case 
of Professor G. He senred the college 
about fifteen years. He stiuiiffi at Cor- 
nell and Yale, two fifreat educational in- 
stitutes of the United States, and he was 
professor of biology. The professors of 
this college, of which the President was 
a citizen of the United States, received 
their learning in the great universities 
of the world, and especially in the uni- 
versities of the United States, and they 
were massacred, tortured, or persecuted. 



III. 

A Premeditated Crime 

By Lord Robert Cecil 
Britiah Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire 



THE House has listened with rapt 
attention to two speeches eS. 
a very high order in describing 
the terrible events which have recently 
taken place in Armenia. The story is a 
terrible one^ The House will recollect 
tiiat before this war broke out, in Febru- 
ary of last year, the powers had induced 
the Turks to accept a measure of re- 
form which might, I think, have pro- 
duced some real amelioration and some 
real security for these unhappy people. 

This is a premeditalive crime deter- 
mined on long ago. It is part of the de- 
liberate policy of those whom Lord Byrce 
so rightly called " a ^rang of murderous 
luffians that rule Constantinople at the 
present time." One of them has un- 
doubtedly, on more than one occasion — I 
was told only this minute — boasted to a 
mutual friend in Constantinople that he 
and his friends in six months have done 
more than Abdul Hamid did hat thirty 
years. It was a long-eonsidered, delib- 
erate policy to destroy and wipe out of 
existence the Armenians in Turkey. It 
was systematieaUy carried out. It was 
ordered from above, and when, as hap- 
pened on one or two occasions, the local 
Governors were anxious to spare some of 
the children, or mitigate in some degree 
the horrors of the operation, they were 
sternly ordered to go on with the work. 



and I believe in one or perhaps two cases 
they were removed from their offices for 
not earrybig it out with sufficient vigor. 

There is one other circumstance I am 
bound to remind the House of. Not only 
w^as this premeditated — there was no 
provocation whatever. It has been sug- 
gested by that apologist for all that is 
wicked — Count Reventlow — that this was 
merely a rough suppression of insurrec- 
tion and riot There is no truth what- 
ever in it. There was no insurrection, 
no riot; nothing of the kind. It has lieen 
suggested in America that agents of this 
country intrigued with Armenians to stir 
them up to rebellion against their law- 
ful sovereifrn and that this country is 
responsible for the horrors that I'esulted. 
I am quite sure the House will believe 
me when I assure it that no kind of truth 
exists for any such allegation. There 
have been no intrigues by this country 
with the Armenians to stir them up to 
rebellion. There have been no attempts 
to raise them apainst their masters, 
though the House will easily see thai if 
any such attempt had occurred it would 
be far from an excuse for, or even a 
palliation of, the crimes committed. But 
even this miserably poor excuse is abso- 
lutely without foundation. The crime 
was a deliberate one, not to punish in- 
surrection but to destroy the Armenian 
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nee. That wm the eole object, the sole 
reuon for it. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor — ^1 made an omfs- 
Bion that I should like to repair, and that 
is that you should back up some repre- 
sentations Mch I made to the Pope, 
who lias afaeady intervened in the mat- 
ter. 

Lord Robert Cecil — am glad of that 
interruption. It enables me to say— in- 
deed, I should have said it in any case- 
that humanity is grateful to his Holiness 
the I'ope for the steps he has already 
taken to try and secure the safety of the 
Armenians. He made the Strongest pos- 
sible representations, as my honorable 
friend knows, and if they are without re- 
snlt it is because it is difHcult to get 
blood out of a stone. But as to the sug- 
prestion that we should make representa- 
tions to the Governments of the United 
States and of the Swiss Republic, I need 
not say that if either of those Govern- 
ments should think it ri^ht to make rep- 
resentations to Germany no one would 
be more rejoiced at or would welcome 
more heartily any steps of that kind than 
would the Government of this country. 
After all, it is not for us to dictate, or 
Sfven to suggest, to the (Sovemments of 
independent neutral countries what their 
duty is in such a case as this. It is for 
each Government to settle exactly what 
it ought to do with reference to foreign 
Governmpnts, exrejit so far as repre- 
sentations may be made on behalf of the 
subject to any other Government Al- 
though I am qoite ready to join with my 
honorable friend in expressing the aspira- 
tion that these Governments may see 
tbdr way to do something, if anything 
can be done, for the Armenians, I do not 
think it would be right that this Gov- 
ernment should go further than that. 

My honorable friend said, and said 
tmly, that it was not for us to make 
maj representations to the Germans. It 



wmdd be quite nseleas, and we eertaialy 

shoulc! not do SO. Bat, after all, th^, 
and they only, are the people who can 
stop these massacres and can save the 
Annenians if they choose. Ireadintiiat 
very interesting and able pamphlet a 
Statement that no sufficient proof of 
direct complicity can be brought against 
German officials, but indirectly the com- 
plicity of Germany is proved beyond 
doubt. Not only are they defended by 
Count Reventlow, but, as I read in one 
of the German papers, beyond a com- 
muniration from a German living in 
Switzerland, with that exception no pro- 
test of any sort or Irind has appeared in 
any German paper. Not only so, it may 
sound a hard thin;^, but it is true that 
the creed of German militarism leads log- 
ically to crimes of this description. Do 
not let us forget for a momwit what a 
horrible thing, although it may be stated 
quite attractively, in reality German 
militarism is. It means that anjrthing 
which is thought to be in the interests of 
the State is justified. The State is put 
in the place which is occupied in other 
nations by religion and morality. Onee 

you grant that, once you grant that the 
so-called bastard patriotism is an excuse 
for any crime, there is no limit to tiie 
degracbtion of a nation that adopts sodi 
a belief as that. We in this country, I 
hope, will never accept such a doctrine. 
We agree, at least I cb with all my heart, 
with the words that Edifh Cttvell uttered 
just hffore her death: 
Patrioiism is not enough. 

It is a thing whidi only a great patriot 
dare say, and she was one. It waa said 
by a great patriot, and it is a profound 
truth that patriotism is not enough, and 
it is because tiie Germans have not real- 
ind but Imve denisd that truth that they 
are accomplices even in this crime, and 
unless they abandon their idolatry they 
win sink even kuwer than tliigr have rank 
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The American Note to England 

By Dr. Bernhard Dernburg 

The KUhJolnf»<l niticlo. -wrltton by l.ite A ml>n.HSiidor of the Gt-nnan propaCUld& In th* 
United BluUti, itf transluted Irom the Berliner Tagtblalt ot Nov. Li, 1»15. 



THE Imp«r{al Chancellor cham- 
pioned the freedom of the seas 
in his latest K^reat speech on Ger- 
many's program. Sir Edward 
Grer has iiuid» the stataniMit that tiie 
discussion thereof after peaee is foU of 
possibilities. Both statesmen more or 
less avoided giving an exact definition of 
ths phrue. In bis vartons aotss and 
speeches President Wilson has also pn»- 
claimed the freedom of the seas, declar- 
ing it to be an inalienable right of the 
United States, and he has said wiiat he- 
mdcfntands the tena to mean: the main- 
tenance of maritime international law as 
set forth in the Declaration of London. 

This declaration, to be sure, was not 
dgned by all the nations interested, but 
it also has not been disputed. Its pur- 
pose was, as shown by its title, to lay 
down, in the form of a declaration and 
with the co-operation of all nations, the 
Jaw at the pfresent time on the high seas. 
President Wilson says that this declara- 
tion is binding on the United States, that 
say aHwrstion in it on the part of a bel- 
ligerent is not binding on that country 
unless it has the assent of the United 
States and other neutrals. 

The United States has come into con- 
flict with two betligerent nations as to 
the application of this intematiwial law. 
Disputes arose as early as last Autumn 
with England, which introduced many 
cmemided appHeatimis of Uie law by rojrid 
decree, and in other ways concerned her- 
self little with the rules of international 
law, and with Germany, in the Lusitania 
case and the question <rf sabmarine wai^* 
fare. President Wilson refused to deal 
simultaneously with the questions at issue 
with England and Germany, since he 
wished it anderstood that both were mat- 
ters concerning the rights of Americans 
which had to be considered separately. 
He refused to entertain a suggestion that 
Genonuiy might yield oft soboiariBe war* 



fare If Bngland, at America's behest, ob- 
served international law. It was stated 

that the question of submarine warfare 
had to be settled first, since this was not 
a case like England's commercial warfare 
against Germany, involving merchandise 
that might be replaced and financial 
losses, but one that involved endangering 
tiie lives of American citizens. Thers- 
fore, the English question was postponed 
until the way was opened for its settle- 
ment by Germany's wisely conciliatory at- 
titude in the Arabic incident. Germany 
was conciliatory not only because she 
shared America's humanitarian beliefs, 
but because, apparently, she thought that 
whoever wishes the freedom of the seas 
must not help destroy those principles of 
law to the maintenance of which she her- 
self has contributed, even though only 
partially. Germany also saw that she 
could not expect the United States to de- 
mand that England observe international 
law without adoptinp: a similar course to- 
ward Germany. Submarine warfare, de- 
fended on the ground that it was a new 
weapon, was not to be reconciled with the 
application of the Declaration of London. 

After Germany had met the Americ-an 
point of view the President addressed a 
note to England and announced two moxe^ 
This article will not go Into details re- 
garding the note. Let it suffice to re- 
peat that the United States declares the 
bloeksde of Germany and Austria nonp 
existent and not legally effective; that 
it rejects as illegal the English practice 
of confiscating goods bound for neutral 
lands on the mere snspidmi that they 
may readi the enemy; Uiat it declares 
illegal England's demand that such 
goods be consigned to a certain con- 
signee—In other words, to the over- 
seas trade controlled by England; that 
it will no longer tolerate the taking of 
American or neutral ships into English 
ports; and that, finally, It zejeets the 
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decisions of the EnpHsh prize courts, 
since they are based not on the rules of 
gwwral intanatioiial law but on Eng- 
liidi Govemment dserees. 

Those are the main points in the note. 
Announcement is made of a note reject- 
ing the latest English decisions, to the 
effect that the nationality of a ship is 
to be determined not by its registry and 
flag, but by the nationality of its owners 
or of one of its owners, (Hocking case,) 
and, finally— perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all — of another note declaring 
England's arbitrary chanp:es in the list 
of absolute and conditional contraband 
not binding on the United States. 

This destroys the whole stmeture 

which England has been artfully setting 
up for fifteen months for the purpose 
of starving Germany and of restricting 
American trade. The Declaration of Lon- 
don had pot eotton on the free list un- 
der all circumstances, and grain and food- 
stuffs were declared to be contraband 
(limited contraband at that) only when 
destined for the use of troops in the field 
or for the provisioning of fortified har- 
bors. The declaration places the burden 
of proof regarding mdi artides on the 
nation seizing them. 

The President says he is upholding the 
rights of all neutrals, and it may be safe- 
ly assmned that he makes tills statement 
after due consultation with them. The 
question arises, in the comments of the 
German press, whether and to what de- 
gree the United States intends or would 
attempt to enforce the demands set forth. 
Judging from the diplomatic history of 
the United States — wherein the Lusitania 
case is a page — one may rest assured 
that the United States would do this 
under all conditions. Sometimes it has 
taken a long time, (the Alabama case, in 
whieh England was condemned to pay a 
fine 9t ^15,000,000 for violation and for 
permitting piracy, lasted about fifteen 
years.) But today it is a question of in* 
terests which admit of no delay, and no 
matter how unwillinfr the President may 
be to create difficulties with England, 
(and, for that matter, with Germany,) he 
neverthdess characteristically described 
himself recently as a man with a "single- 
track" mind, who can neither turn out 



nor go back. This will be all the more 
true in view of the fact that the Presi- 
dential dection will come next srear, and 
he must give an accounting: to the na- 
tion as to how he has conducted its af- 
fairs. Moreover, Congress, which meets 
on Dec 4 of this year, will lay a stronger 
stress on tiM President's demands. 

The United States could bring little 
pressure to bear on Germany in the sub- 
marine warfare dispute on account of the 
complete paxalyntion of trade relations* 
but against the Allies, especially Eng- 
land, the means of exerting pressure are 
most powerful: refusal of credit, pro- 
hibiting national banks from discounting 
bills of exchange of the Allies, embargo 
on articles needed by the Allies, and, 
finally, prohibition of the exportation of 
armSt a course authorized by Congress 
once already in the case of Mexico. It 
is true that pecuniary interests exert a 
greater interest on the decisions of men 
in the United States than in other na- 
tions, and that the American pocketbook 
will be a fellow-sufferer if any of the 
above methods are adopted, but one 
must not underestimate the self-respect 
and pride of the American Nation as 
soon as it arrives at the conviction that 
its rights ara being purposely and heed- 
iMsly trampled upon. 

England has a sort of presentiment of 
this, and, knowinp that she must back 
down, is characteristically seeking to 
cover herself. The recent prohibition to 
English ships to ply to and betwewi 
neutral ports is due to this, also the at- 
tempt to buy up neutral vessels and tie 
up AroOTican vessels by long contracts. 
If one has no ships, naturally one can- 
not use the seas. But it is to be as- 
sumed that this procedure will be a most 
certain means of causing bad blood in the 
United States, for we have to do not only 
vdth a limitation of American trade and 
a tremendous rise in the price of Ameri- 
can wares on account <rf the elimination 
of the entire German merchant fleet to 
which fell formerly a great part of this 
trade, but also with points which today 
are of special importance. The best 
navy is not in a position to fight unless 
it possesses a large number of convoys 
for coal, provisions, and troop trans- 
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port, numerous patrol boats and coast 
steamers for f^arding the coasts, and a 
number of merchant ships available as 
auxiliary croiBMS. America is consid- 
erinpf a hip naval profrram which has 
the general support of the people. The 
European war has heightened the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to tho 
same extent as it has embittered the at- 
tacks of the Government's Pan-American 
opponents. If the English attempt to 
restrict American trade is pressed, ono 
may expect Secretary of the Na\'y 
Daniels, who pointed out the necessity 
of a merchant marine for war purposes 
in a qioech on Oct. 20, to adopt conntcr* 
measures immediately. Last year, when 
the President wished to create an Am- 
erican mtrdiaat marine with Govern- 
ment money, and proposed tba aoqoisitiao 



for that purpose of neutral vessels or 
vessels in course of construction in 
America, Congress refused to make the 
requisite appropriation. At that time 
there was no talk of increase of the 
navy and of preparedness. But now it 
is quite a different matter, and it may 
very well he that England, by h«r latest 
move on the international chess board, 
may bring about consequences of which 
she has not the remotest inkling. 

Hence, the American note not only 
paves the way for the demand for the 
freedom of the seas, but ushers in an 
era of conflict with England, unques- 
tionably destined to end advantageously 
for those upholding the law. We in 
Germany cannot but help along this con- 
flict if we conduct ourselves during its 
course with calm, justice, and dlgni^. 



•"The Chant of the German Sword'* 

In a diapaieh dated Oct. 7, 1915, tlie Berne eorreapondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazette declared that Germany's "Hymn of Hate" has been nupplnnted by 
" The Chant of the German Sward," a composition brought out in Leipaic within 
Ike fortnight, which had (Ureadjf run into half a dozon oditiom. Thio It what 
Its otumymoiis author makoo the " Gemtan oword ** say; 

It is no duty of mine to be either just or compassionate; it suffices that I 
am sanctified by my exalted mission, and that I blind the eyes of my enemies 
with such streams of tears as shall make the proudest of them cringe in terror 
under tiie vault of heaven. 

I have slaughtered the old and the sorrowing; I have struck off the breasts 
of women ; and I have run through the bodies of children who gazed at me with 
the eyes of the wounded lion. 

Day after day I ride aloft on the shadowy horse in the valley of Cypresses, 
and as I ride I draw forth the life blood from every Miemy's son that dares dis^ 
pute my path. 

It is meet and right that I should cry aloud my pride, for am I not ^e flam- 
ing messenger of the Lord Almighty? 

Germany is so far above and beyond all the other nations that all the rest 
of earth, be they who they may, should feel themselves well done by when they 
are allowed to fight with the dogs for the crumbs that fall from her table. 

When Germany the divine is happy, then the rest of the world basks in 
smiles; but when Germany suffers, God in person is rent with anguish, and, 
wrathful and avenging. He turns all the waters into rivers of blood. 
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By Professor Fordinaiid Jakob Schmidt 
Of the University of Berlin. 
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WHO among us Germans was not 
a friend of peace, deceiving 
himself in the belief that we 
were strong: enough alwa]rs to 
down the demons of war? So far as we 
were concerned, there was no need for 
peaee aaaociationB md peace congn^saes 
in order to convince the world that noth- 
ing was further from the thoughts of 
the German Nation than the desire to 
crush the liberty of other nations. Wliat 
we wanted was to make a determined 
effort to reach the position due us among 
nations, by means of the economic and 
spiritaal progress of onr national pow- 
ers, thus fulfilling our historical destiny 
in the service of mankind. 

Yet a remarkable thing came to pass: 
it was peace that brought upon us the 
most fearful of warsl Not the strength 
of our arms but the superiority of our 
peaceful labor brought on this war of 
nations. 

So the blind powers of destruction were 
let loose and we experienced their gigan- 
tic might more terribly than ever before, 
as the war of nations raged around us. 
All was' menaced; our life, our freedom, 
our honor. But the power of our enemies 
did not overcome us and the iron scales 
of world destiny inclined to our side. Not 



for us, but for our hate-filled opponents, 
were those annihilating " mene tekel " 
words—" weighed and found wanting " — 
written in letters of flame on the walls. 

Their men have fallen. But we have 
achieved this victory only at the cost of 
a huge saerifiee demanded from us by 
cruel fate. Whose heart is not torn in 
his bosom at the thought of all the splen- 
did men who have died for the Father- 
land? 

These men have left to us a splendid 

legacy for which they gave up their lives. 
What is our inheritance from these fallen 
heroes? None other but the duty to de- 
vote ourselves to the great cause of 
crowning our national German unity. 

No matter what else this war may 
bring to us, its loftiest and greatest re- 
sult is that from it must come the spir- 
itual unity of the nation. For that there 
must arise a new type of man, a man 
who must be three men in one: a man of 
new faith, a new citizen, a new creator of 
freedom. And the unifying power for 
this has come to us from the midst of our 
terrible struggles. A new life spirit has 
been bom from the saerifioe of the lives 
of our heroes. 

That, then, is the holy legacy of our 




Why Not on the High Seas? 

By Count £. Reventlow 
The artld* pnMnted below appaarod flnt In Dto Bambiirscr NachrlditMi Nov. 14. 1910. 



THE principal points of the Ameri- 
can note to fhe British Gflvvm- 
ment were touched upon in these 
columns a few days apo. De- 
spite its great detail, the note fails 
ttnmgrdr mouf^ to devote a word to an 
important and interesting chain of cause 
and effect. I allude to the complaint of 
the American Government that American 
merehant veBsels are forcibly eondncted 
by English warships into English harbors 
in order that their cargoes may be ex- 
amined, although, according to the gen- 
eral i»ractioe hitherto sanctioned by in- 
ternational law, such a search should be 
conducted on the high seas and should 
he confined entirely to inspection of the 
ah^^ papers and plaeingr of the Captain 
and crew under oath. The note protests 
against this unjustified British high- 
handedness, but says nothing about the 
cause and earlier history of the British 
mode of procedure. This is certainly in- 
teresting and dates back about one year. 

Let us recall how, in the early and late 
Autumn of 1914, Great Britain made her 
war zone declaration regarding the North 
Sea; and let me remark, by the way, that 
we Germans unfortunately forget at 
times that not tba Germans but ^e Ebog^ 
lish were the pioneers in aettins apart- 
certain portions of the seas as war zones. 
At that time Great Britain declared por- 
tions of the North Sea a military area >* 
which merchant vessels might use only 
at their peril. At the same time, the Ad- 
miralty announced that it had laid a mine 
field, about 4,000 square kUometers in 
extent, at the southttm egress from tho 
North Sea — in other words, in the north- 
em part of the English Channel. This 
mine field completely barred Ihe entire 
width of the En^^ish Channel. The Ad- 
miralty also announced that, in order 
to protect the merchant marine to some 
extent against the treacherotts German 
methods of warfare, all vessels wishing 
to enter or leave tiie North Sea must 



navigate doso to the British ooaato. All 
this served as a hhit to every ner^antr 
Captain who nii^t dssim to duqw fais- 

own course. 

The . British Admiralty based its pro* 
cedure on the unprecedentedly widced 

German method of conducting warfare 
with mines and submarines, which bound 
Great Britoin to take especially energetic 
countersteps in oidmr to give navigation 
of the North Sea even a fair meas- 
ure of security. It was stated that 
there had even been cases of German 
minelayers doing their nefarious work 
under ' neutral flags; that, as it was 
necessary to destroy such craft without 
delay, it was not advisable that genu- 
inely neutral vessds should otter ttioee 
waters. For these reasons the declara- 
tion and creation of a war zone barred to 
all merchant vessels became a necessity. 

But, in reality, the situation was as 
follows: Tlw success of the German 
submarines against the British Navy 
has filled England with alarm. English 
c rui se r s searching passing merchant 
vessels and guarding the North Sea war 
zone had again and again been destroyed 
by submarines and it was foreseen that 
such losses would constantly take on 
more serious proportions. The final 
decision as to what to do was doubtless 
made by Great Britain after that fateful 
morning when Weddigen sent to the bot- 
tom near the Dutch coast the three 
cruisers of the Aboukir class. It was 
realized then that the only way to bar 
commerce from tiie North Sea entrances 
and at the same time keep up the search 
of merchant vessels on the high seas by 
vessels on the high seas lay in mechanic- 
ally closing tiie North Sea exits by war 
zones and mine-fields. Only thus could 
the stream of neutral ships be forced to 
navigate close to the English coast, 
under the pretext of concern for their 
own safety, and British cruisers be 
saved from exposing themselves to Ger^ 
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man submarines In reality, though, the 
danger from German submarines existed 
solely for English warships, not for neu- 
tral mcfchant craft. 

The British Admiralty was guilty of a 
similar perversion of the facts in the mat- 
ter of mine warfare. It maintained that 
tlia Gannans had jeopardised peaceful 
merchantmen most seriously by layitip: 
numerous mines and entire mine-fields in 
the North Sea — in the open sea, in fact — 
for which reason Great Britain, desiring 
to protect these peaceful craft, was 
constrained not only to search them in 
British harbors, but to require that they 
navigate close to the coast as far north 
as the B'aroe Islands, on the British east 
coast. 

In reality, the situation was quite the 
opposite. The Ciermans had not and, 

since then, never have laid such mines 
in the open portions of the North Sea; it 
was reserved for the English to initiate 
such a practice by laying the big mine- 
field mentioned above. At various times 
the German Covernment has publicly 
declared that German mines had been 
and would be laid only on hostile coasts; 
proof to the contraiy has never been 
adduced despite most zealous efforts. 
Therefore, when neutral merchant ves- 
Hels were obliged by the British Admir- 
alty to navigate close to the English 
coasts, where the German Government 
had acknowledged laying mines, such a 
course meant not the protection but the 
serious jeopardizing of those neutrals. 
The British Government was not con- 
cerned in the slightest with the protec- 
tion of the neutral merchant marine 
firom submarines or mines, but solely 
'vith safeguarding its own warships. It 
did not wish to expose the latter to the 
German submarines, -and* by requiring 
foreign merchantmen to run along the 
British coasts, where there were German 
mines, it made of these neutral vessels 
excellent mine-seekers for Great Britain 
entirely free of cost. As a result, neu- 
tral vessels, for many months, were 
sunk in great numbers by mines, while 
steering a course along the British 
coasts, which were alleged to be safe. 

But the main thing' was that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty had achieved its object 



and needed no longer to expose it- war- 
ships to German submarines at the exits 
Arom the North Sea. Instead, by means 
of the above lies, it had obliged the en- 
tire neutral merchant marine to forego 
its rights. Neutral merchant vessels 
have been obliged for an entire year to 
waive their historical rights, and, by 
the mere casting upon them of th'-^ base- 
less suspicion that they were carrying 
contraband, have been taken into English 
harbors for the purpose of being over- 
hauled, thus losing an amount of time 
out of all proportion to the necessities 
of the case and being forced to make all 
sorts of disbursemoits during this illegal 
period of seizure. 

The American note rightly protests 
against all this. But v/hy does it not 
touch upon the earliw history nt the 

matter, sketched out above, which is fldl 
in lessons? This history shows most con- 
clusively the complete arbitrariness of 
the British Admiralty, and shows, more- 
over, that it dates hack some time. It 
shows that the high-handed British re- 
striction and overpowering of neutral 
trade had, and has, nothing whatever to 
do with merchant vessels as fiuch, but is 
ba.sed solely on the desire to protect 
English warships from German subma- 
rines and to relieve these warships of 
the dangers incident to stoppinjr and 
searching merchant vessels on thi^ high 
seas. The English press has been wise 
enough so far not to dilate on this deli- 
cate (jucstion. The Times said recent- 
ly, in a general review of the American 
note, that Washington must he well , 
aware that, owing to the complicated 
nature of present-day naval warfare, 
search of vessels on the high seas was 
not as feasible as before, and that the 
English method had been adopted solely 
for safeguarding neutral navigation. 
One may well be curious as to what the 
British Government will say in its reply 
to this note. To the trained observer, the 
British mode of procedure is typical in 
its unscrupulousness toward neutrals and 
its crafty perversion of facts and mo- 
tives. The result has been so far entirely 
successful. The British Admiralty has 
protected the ships of the British Navy 
from German submarines. 
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On the Road to India 



By Dr. Paul Rohrbach 

TUB articto appwrad orldnally In Dto Woch* Nov. 13, 1MS» . 



BY getting control of Egypt, Eng- 
land, on the one hand, greatly 
strengthened her position as a 
world power, but, on the other 
hand, she made herself vulnerable on 
land. It was supposed before Hiat Eng>- 
Utnd's weak spot, her tendon of Achilles, 
was India. But after she proved during? 
the Boer war that she could transport 
a& umy of Inmdreds of thousands of 
men over great distances by sea, and 
keep them supplied, the probability 
waned of a Bussian attack on India. 
Russia could hardly transport over the 
difficult mountain roads of the'Paaftirs 
and Afghanistan the number of men re- 
quired for overrunning India, even if 
die had at tiie outset Hie s^nnpathies 
of a part of the natives. 

But it is otherwise with Egjrpt. From 
the earliest days to which we can go 
back ia history, the rulers of Egypt, 
frooft the first of the Pharaohs, have, 
on account of the geographical pKJculiari- 
ties of the frontier between Asia and 
Africa, always tried to strengthen tlieir 
hold on their dominions by getting con- 
trol of the territories lying on the other 
side of the Isthmus of Suez — Palestine 
and Syria. And strong Asiatic empires, 
for their party who numbwed S3nria 
among their provinces, have coveted 
Egypt. As soon as England acquired 
Egypt it was ineambent upon her to 
guard against any menaea from Asia* 



Such a danger apparently arose when 
Turkey, wealcened by her last war with 
Russia and by difficult conditions at 
home, began to turn to Germany for sup- 
port. 

And now war has come and England 

is reaping the crops which she has sown. 
Enf^rland, not we, desired this war. She 
knows this, despite all her hypocritical 
talk, and she fears that, as soon aa om- 
nection is established along Hm Berlin- 
Vienna - Budapest - Sofia -Constantinople 
line, the fate of Egypt may be decided. 
Through the Suaa Canal goes the mute 
to all the lands surrounding the bdian 
Ocean, and, by way of Singapore, to the 
western shores of the Pacific These 
two worids together have about 900,000,- 
000 inhabitants, more tiian half the popu- 
lation of the universe, and India lies in 
a controlling position in their midst. 
Should England lose the Sues Canal, she 
will be obliged, unlike the powers in 
control of that waterway, to use the long 
route around the Cape of Good Hope and 
depend on the good>will of Ihe Soutii 
African Bows The majority among tha 
latter have not the same views as Botha. 

However, it is too early to prophesy, 
and it is not according to Gennan ideaa 
to imitate our opponents by singing prem- 
ature paeans of victory. But, anyhow, 
we are well aware why, after we took 
Belgrade, anxious En^^aad already seea 
118 on ** tha road to India.** 
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The American Need of Defense 



By Hilary A. Herbert and Mary Roberts Rinebart 

Hilary A- Herbert takes a position on proparfilnoss for wnr In an article npiiearimr miRi- 
nally in Thk Nkw Yokk Ti.m»..s of Nov. 21, l!tl5, which is diametrically opposed to the attitude 
of William J. Hiyan. I'resident Clovfland's Secretary of the Navy reviews history in mainte- 
nance of hia belief that readiness for defense Is a preventive of war rather than a provocative 
elemenu Mr. Herbert's re|narka are herewith preeented In part. 



IN the Revolutionary War our chief 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, and Savannah, 
were, by comparison, mere villages. The 
British took them all, but no matter; we 
had no railroads, not even the good high- 
ways Mr. Bryan advocates now, along 
which had they then extoted Britiah 
armies might have marched, and so we 
prolonged the fight for eight years, and 
finally, with the help of our allies, won 
the victory. In that war when and where 
warring fleets were to find each other 
depended as much on weather conditions 
as on seamanship. Now swift armor- 
dad flMta can go straight to whatever 
port they may select. With modern ar- 
tillery, aided by aerial squadrons, they 
may bombard any of our cities that are 
en or near the sea. 

In Savannah, Charleston, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, the capture of all 
OK whi^ signified but little in our war 
for independence, there are now alto- 
gether millions of inhabitants and bil- 
lions of dollars of wealth. Germany, 
soon after she had prostrated nentral 
Bd^mn, imposed on its capital city, 
Brussels* a fine of many millions of 
dollars* German Generals levy fines on 
or shoot selected nonoombatants in every 
Belgian town that is in their power any 
of whose inhabitants violate orders issued 
by their commanders, and even on towns 
whose German garrisons have been fired 
on by passing aeroplanes of the Allies. 
That is modem war. So now an enemy, 
dominating any one of our scacoast cities, 
could levy tribute at will. From New 
Yoilc City alone he could collect in five 
days more money than the President pro- 
poses to expend for defense within the 
five years to come. And yet Mr. Bryan 
wonders why people in the East should 



damor for preparedness, and talks about 
the " atmosphere of the Manhattan 
Club " and the " Mammon worshipping " 
people that meet there! 

Mr. Bryan himself lives in Nebraska, 
fully fifteen hundred miles from the At- 
lantic or the Pacific, or the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Better far, Mr. Bryan thinks, to spend 
$500,000,000 in five years on good roads, 
some of which would be in Nebraska, 
than to' expend it quieting the fears of 
Mammon worshippers, many of whOBH 
dwell in cities by the sea. 

Mr. Bryan htm no fear for the people 
or their property. Our people should by 
no means go to war. It is a " challenge 
to the spirit of Christianity." So thought 
Mr. Bryan's predecessors, the Quakers of 
long ago. They refused to hdp our an- 
cestors win their independence, and had 
the Americans of that day and since all 
been Quakers we dioald be now under 
the British fiag. 

But history has taught Mr. Bryan that 
our people are not all Quakers, and it is 
precisely for this reason he fears to trtist 
them with the army and navy President 
Wilson thinks they need for defensive 
purposes. Preparedness will tempt our 
people as it has recently tempted Europe 
to go to war. 

Years ago the Czar of Russia suggest- 
ed disarmament. The trend of thought 
among nations was all in that direction. 
Most of the powers signified their assent, 
but they did not dare themselves to dis- 
arm while their rivals were arming. Ger- 
many by her. refusal halted the move- 
ment, and Germany, better prepared* as 
she well knew, than the Allies, opened 
the present war while negotiations for 
peace were pending. Had Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with their superior 
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resources, been as well prepared M WM 

Germany, the probabilities aro that, in- 
stead of a world war, we should now see 
already negotiated treatiea looking to the 
peace of the world. It was lack of pre- 
paredness that brought on the present 
war in Europe. 

Another leeaon vn have before ns from 
another continent. China, before the war 
broke out between her and Japan, twenty 
years ago, was the most perfect specimen 
the vorid has ever seen of what Mr. 
Br]^ would have the United States to 
be, an example to the world of a peace- 
loving people, spurning all preparations 
for war. For centuries, ever since the 
days of her philosopher Confucius, who 
long antedated all our American pacifists, 
she had cherished the romantic idea of 
perpetual peace. PoUk sentiment in all 
that wonderful country put the soldier 
down on the very lowest social prade. 
But, isolated as she and her 400,000,000 
of people had long been, steam and dee- 
tricity had at length brought her into 
close contact with the world. She had 
already had troubles with the English 
and the French. Her little neighbor, 
Japan, was becoming warlike. China 
waked up out of her dream. She tired of 
having foreigners regulate trade within 
her borders, and in 1894 had prepared 
for herself a modem but small navy. To 
defend herself against invasion by land 
she relied chiefly on the power of num- 
bers, bat even for these she had no proper 
supply of arms or ammunition. When 
war with Japan came in 1894 two defeats 
of her navy, one off of Azan and the 
other at Yala, ended the power of China 
on the water. The issue on land was 
practically decided on Sept, 16 and 17 at 
Ping Yang, where 22,000 Chinese, though 
they ftntgfat bravely, were utterly defeat- 
ed by 60,000 Japanese. 

The flower of her army was gone, and, 
though many thousands volunteered, 
armed as they were only with improvised 
imyilements of war, China could never 
afterward withstand anywhere the thor- 
oughly equipped and well-trained Japa> 
nese armies. Peace was made on Japan's 
own terms. 

Since that war China has been help' 
less, omipletely at the mercy of even any 



second-rate power that might dioose to 

make a demand. 

Coming back now to our own history. 
The one lesson taught liiere at every step 
is that our people are not all Quakers, as 

Mr. Bryan would have them to be, and 
when wronged they fight, whether pre- 
pared or not, and no matter whether they 
get their Scripture from the Old or the 
New Testament they make up their minds 
when war becomes necessary to take the 
consequences, and these have sometimes 
been uncomfortable. 

The first hostile encounter of the United 
States with a foreign foe was with our 
old ally, France, 1798-1799. France was 
angry because we did not come to her aid 
in her war apainst Great Britain. French 
ships repeatedly attacked ours, and at 
last Talleyrand, Fmidi Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, demanded, while we were 
negoR^iating with him for peace, a bribe 
of $220,000. Thereupon Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinekney spoke the words tliat 
have ever since been the watchword of 
the American people, " Millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute." An 
army was ordered to be created, with 
Washington as Lieutenant General, and 
the President was authorized to appoint 
a Secretary of the Navy and to build 
twelve new ships of war. One or two 
naval battles occurred, and thus was end- 
ed our " quasi-war " with France. Actual 
war was prevented by preparedness. 
France yi«dded. 

Our next foreign war was when 
Thomas Jefferson, often referred to by 
Mr. Bryan as the apostle of peace, was 
President. One of his first acts as Presi- 
dent was to begin war against Tripoli 
because he was unwilling that we should 
continue paying, as we and European 
nations were tiien doing, tribute to the 
piratical Barbary powers for the privi- 
lege of doing commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean. This war, because we were ill- 
prepared for it, lasted four years, but 

Jefferson brought the Barbary power? to 
terms. We have never since paid ti ibute 
to any nation, and this greatly enhanced 
. Jefferson's popularity. 

Mr. Bryan's exact words are that na- 
tions should " influence others by exam- 
2 le rather than by exciting fear." That 
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they should "win respect as an individ- 
ual does, not by carrying arms, but by 
an Qpriglit, honorable oourso fSbaX inrites 
confidence and insures good-will." 

We tried that on Great Britain for 
years prior to 1812. We turned one 
cheek when the other was smitten; w» 
actually laid embargoes on our own com- 
merce. But our submissive, " upright " 
course, instead of winning the respect 
brought US tiie eontompt of Greet Brit- 
ain. The wrongs she heaped upon us be- 
came intolerable and, knowing well that 
we were unprepared, we declared war. 
Eauopt hi the diulB on tfao ocean fought 
by the ships we had prepared many years 
before, and the battle of New Orleans, 
we of course won little credit in the War 
<tfl812. Oar Capitol was burood, and Hm 
right of search, the chief question in- 
yolved, remained unsettled when the war 
closed. But by fighting we did win back 
tiie aelf-respeet we had forfeited by snb- 
mission. Again. In 1860-61 eleven of our 
States seceded from the Union. The 
States remaining in the Union fought for 
ixm ymtcn to bring them bade Nobody 
was prepared. Nearly twelve months' 
drilling and preparing were required be- 
fore either ^de waa ready for real war. 
If the General Government had been 
ready with an army comparable to that 
of other nations the eleven States might 
possibly not have seceded at all, and if 
they had, unprepared as they were, they 
probably could not have held out for a 
year. As it was, 3,500,000 were enlisted 
on I3ie two ridea. and the Mcrifioes on 
both aides were hnmenae. 

Never, except in our own war between 
ourselves, has the President of our coun- 
try been in a more trying position or 
DMHre needed, in order that he might safe- 
ly guide the nation in a crisis, the undi- 
vided support of all Americans, than 
has President Wilson since the 2d day 
<tf August, 1914. Within these fifteen 
months he has been lieset with difllculties 
growing out of circumstances essentially 
like those that beset the Administrations 
of George WasUngton, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison 
from the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution down te ita end at Waterloo in 
1814. 



When England, with her sea power and 
her allies on the one hand, and on the 
other powerful foroee and l e a ders of 11m 
French Revolution were at war, the 
mighty blows they aimed at each other 
again and again fell upon neutrals. The 
United States, with its sUpe often 
searched and delayed, and its com- 
merce harried by one device or another, 
sought earnestly during all that long 
period to be neutral, while preserving 
its risrhta, but it was in vain. We were 
driven, as we have seen, in 1798-y into 
a quasi- war with France, and in 1812 
into an aetual war with Groat Bvitahi. 

The situation now is the same aa tlMn, 
the attitudes of nations considered; but 
the task of President Wilson is far 
greater, and the problems confronting 
him are vastly more difllcult than were 
those of his predecessors. The present 
European war is more terrible; new 
engines of dsstruetkm have made more 

horrible than were the wars of the 
French Revolution. Now the retaliatory 
measures of belligerents inv<dve not only 
the property but the lives of neutrals. 

The war is still flagrant. Horrors 
accumulate. No one can tell what out- 
rage against the rights of neutrals, what 
crime against the laws (rf hnmaaity, to- - 
morrow may reveal. 

Our President has preserved, with 
honor, peace with ell belligerents, in 
q»ite of dissrasion in his Cabhiet. If he 
was able to accomplish this in a crucial 
case only because it became clear that 
his people were at hia bade, where is liie 
Congressman of his own party or of any 
party who will become responsible for 
divisions that will weaken our President's 
arm, as he tries to hold the rudder true 
in tlie storm that is still raging? Where 
is one who can really believe that, be- 
cause the Captain of our ship, while a 
hurricane is raging, has spoken enoour> 
aging words to his passengers and crew, 
* there is really no danger ahead "? Who 
could expect President Wilson, though he 
might visualise a possible future eeniHct 
with some particular belligerSBt» to offend 
that power by specifying the conditaons 
pointing to such a contingency? 

Wars come that none eaa ftiwaee. 
There were for ysara hefaf hand nwitter- 
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ings of a coming storm, but only a few, 
until it was close upon us, believed pos- 
sible our dreadftd ivar between tite Statee. 
No one foresaw the blowing up of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor, and the storm 
of indignation that swept the i)eace-lov- 
ing Pfeeident McKinley into the war with 
Spain. And it was the Congress imme- 
diately preceding that war which refused 
the demand of our Secretary of the Navy 
for an increased supply of ammuniUini. 
Tiie eonaeqimea was that when the war 
came our agents were scouring the mar- 
kets of the world, not only for more ships, 
hnt for mnnitioaB of war, some of whieh, 
at least, woold have been on hand but for 
those CongreBamm who " did not see the 
necessity." 

Outside of this hemisphere we own the 
Philippines. Many of us regret that we 
io, but no pelf-reHi>ecting American should 
be willing to see a foreign nation take 
those islands frwn ns, as Japan took 
Kiao-Chau from Germany — because Ger- 
many had no fleet at hand tl\^t could 
protect it. 

On this hemisphere we own Alaaikap the 
Panama Canal, and Porto Rico, none of 
which can be defended without a formid- 
able navy, and beyond these is the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the onteome of a proclama- 
tion by President Monroe sanctioned by 
his adviser, Jefferson. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was intended to secure peace in this 
democratic hemisphere against the incur- 
sion of kingly prerogative as idealized by 
the Holy Alliance. England was already 
too democratic to join that alliance, and 
tlie British Premimr, influenced somewhat, 
no doubt, by the desire of protecting Brit- 
ish trade with Central and South Amer- 
ica, suggested the measure. The British 
Navy might then have helped vs to de- 
fend it. But no European nation, not 
even England, now fully acknowledges 
the Monroe Doctrine as international law, 
and if its autiiority is to be upheld it 
must be by the navy of the United States. 

Wliat that doctrine is and the profound 
attachmmt of the American people to it 
win be made dear by a study of the 
Venezuela controversy with Great Brit- 
ain, 1805-6. For forty years a boun- 
dary dispute had been pending l)etween 
British Guiana ' and Venesoda, and. 



though often requested by the United 
States, the Mistress of the Seas had con- 
tinned to refuse the request of the little 

South American republic. In June, 1895, 
Secretary Olney, by direction of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and with the unanimous 
approval of the Cabinet, in a letter to 

the British Premier, after an able and 
exhaustive discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, demanded arbitration. 

The reply of the British Government 
came about the 10th of December. It de- 
nied our contention and refused arbitra- 
tion. On the 17th of December Mr. 
Cleveland sent in, accompanied by Mr. 
Olney's dispatch and Lord Salisbury's 
reply, a message that will ever remain 
as a landmark in our political history. 
Its reception by Congress marked a high 
tide of patriotism. It has often been said 
that it was President McKinley who first 
brought the South and the North to- 
gether, after our fratricidal war, by his 
recognition of Southerners in the Span- 
ish-American war. But it was President 
Cleveland who, by appointing alike to 
high office, during both his first and his 
second Administrations, Union and Con- 
federate soldiers, and who, by this ring- 
ing appeal to the Americanism of all hi? 
countrymen, gave them an opportunity to 
demonstrate to tito world lliat we wm% 
all again (me people. 

In his own trenchant words, the Presi- 
dent reiterated the contentions of Mr. 
Olney, and concluded by asking from 
Congress authority to appoint a commis- 
sion of our own, that we might, as Great 
Britain had rejected arbitration, investi- 
gate for ourselves the merits of tJie Vene- 
zuela boundary question. For the flrst 
time in the history of our country since 
1861 Southerners and Northerners, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, now stood to- 
gether on a great national question. 
Within four days the President approved 
a bill giving authority he asked for, and 
deven days later, Jan. 1, 1896, he ap- 
pointed the members of a commission 
that was to " investigate and report upon 
the true divisional line between the Re- 
public of Venezuela and British Guiana.** 

Great txdtement and serious financial 
darangemmits, both in this country and 
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Great Britain, followed this action, but 
fhe Britiah Govenumnt flnaUy yielded, 
first by conoeatiiiir to famish evidence to 

be used hy our commission, and finally 
by signing a treaty with Venezuela, Feb. 
2, 1897, imder vhidi eventually tiia arbU 
trators in their findings sustaimd the 
larger part of Venezuela's claimH. 

If those who are to pass upon the 



President's program in the next Congress 
wieli to understand tiia Monroe Deetriaa 

and to Icnow what place it holds in Ameri- 
can politics, they will study Mr. Olney's 
letter. President Cleveland's message, 
and a little vofume issued by tiio Prince- 
ton University Press in 1913, lectures by- 
Mr. Cleveland, entitled " The Venesuala 
Controversy." 



Enforce the Monroe Doctrine 

By Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, the novt list, .speril weeks in the (roru-lu's on the western battle 
front. She was the first person to vli^it the British lines, the firi^t civilian to enter the ruined 
City ot Tpres, and she was one of the four executive officers of the Uelgian Red Croes Society, 
privllesed sneh not only to RO to tkt front, hot to stay there. Cotnlnr back to America, her 

tallt Is not of war-tlmo iraKcdy and <|i:-vastat< il villriKcs, of couraijc or of suffering, but all* 
of national defense. Her statement is taken from an interview appearins originally in Tus 
Nsw YotK TllUS of Nov. 21. 191B. 



THE one greatest thing that I have 
brought back from Europe is my 
sense of our own need— oar need 
to defend oorstlves. 
The effect of the war will be to place 
the United States in a position of com- 
mercial Bupremaey over all the rest of the 
world. We shall hold the economic bal- 
anee, and be able to swing it. It is the 
moet natural thing in the world that this 
shoold make us tha object of jealon^. 

No matter whidi side wins or which 
si(!e i? defeated, we stand to lose, by the 
very force of our " advantages." Not 
racially, or because of any fault of oar 
own, bat tinoogli chance, we shant hav^e 
a friend in the world when peace is de- 
clared! It isn't because we are a greedy 
nation — I don't think that we are that— 
but simply beca u s e the conditions of tha 
world's affairs at present are such as to 
force us into this position of commercial 
supremacy, that the other nations will be 
jeolous of us. That is one thing we must 
remember. 

In the second place, this is a commer- 
cial war. All wars are commerciaL That 
is one of the things I have come to see. 

Rivalries in commorre and in economic 
ambition are what drive nations to fight. 
That will be the basis for "the next war/' 
and it is tha basis tor llia'menaee of wan 



And no matter how this war turns out, 
the new alignment when peace is declared 
must bring up the question of colonieo.> 

The European nations are turning covet- 
ous eyes on South America already. We, 
above all others, ought to keep this in 
mind. 

For we have the Monroe Doetrhie, and 

we have got to do something about it. 
We must either be able to defend the 
Monroe Doctrine, or be wilHng to abro- 
gate it. I am myself a firm believer in 
Pan-.\mericanism. I think it is our duty 
to live up to the Monroe Doctrine, to 
prepare to defend it and all it means, 
including the fullest possible protection 
for the South and Central Amoricair 
States. And what does it say?* 

We ought to be ready to live up to the 
assertion " as a principle in which rights 

and intorcsts of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents are 
not henceforth to be considered as sub- 
jects for fotore cokmisation by any Euro- 
pean power." 

I want to make it perfectly plain, in the 
first place, that I am very strongly pro- 
ally, and, in the second place, that I have 
the very greatest possible sympatliy with 



*A sentence from that ftunoos President's 
massage of Dee. 9, USS. 
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Great Britain. I believe that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are basically 
friends. But I do not for an instant be- 
lieve that even our dose relationship with 
Great Britain can protect us from her 
jealousy. I think that we have over- 
estimated ''the power of a common 
tongue.** I dont think it would mean 
much in a matter of commercial rivalry 
or jealousy. In fact. President Wilson 
has pointed out aoBMnwliere that a com- 



mon language may be not a tie but a 
barrier— each nation knows too well what 
the other is thinking and saying. With 
nations tiiat do not speak the same lan- 
guage the show of the clenched fist is 
necessary to make an impression! But, 
at any rate, I am convinced that the time 
has come when we nmst really do some- 
thing about the Monroe Doctrine — be 
ready to enforce it, or else give it up; one 
or the other vre have got to d«» 



National Guard Day 

By EIXA A. FANNING 



HlmlcT Purhapsl But ifs more than a 

show, 

These men, prepared for a possible foe. 
Earnest of purpose, to sacrifice firedj 
Each by the noblest of motives inspired. 
Cftizen-soldierst Their equal pray 

find- 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 
nindl 

They're no hired lepons, at any eoe'i 

call — 

Braggarts, a-thirvb for a foray or brawl! 
*Ti8 not excitement that leads them to 

band, 

-Cahn are all pnlMs and steady cadi 

hand. 

Volnnteers, serious, solidly lined — 
Shoulder to shooloer* and all of one 

mind ! 

Not for the love of adventure they're 
here — 

They're not mere soldiers of fortune, 

that's clear, 
nis for the homes and the land tli^*Ve 

at stake, 

These stalwart Guardsmen tiiehr disd- 
pline take. 

Holy the ties which these brave com- 
rades bind — 

Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 
mindt 

Will there be croakers, to question thdr 

aims? 

Donbtless! that thought every patriot 

heart shames! 
Nevertheless, as they mobilize here, 
Therell be some tiioustfnds to sympap 

thize, cheer. 
Watch their advance, though fond 

tears eyes may blind — 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all of one 

mind] 

(S^ 25, 1916.) 
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The Duties of Patriotism 



By Professor Sicper 
Of the Univenitv of Uttnieh 
The followlnr artlel* appeared orlRlnally in the Berliner Taseblatt oC Oct. W, IMS: 



THERE is nothinjT either f^ood or 
bad, but thinking makes it so," 
w mn told in "Hamlet.'* One 
might limit this saying as fol- 
lows: "Nothing is virtuous in itself; it 
depends on how it is handled." Just as 
there is 8om«thing of good in evil» a vir- 
tiM may lose its worth through one-sided- 
ness, exaprperation, and wronpr construc- 
tion. Virtues have their duties. The 
holy virtue of patriotism is no «tception. 

As I intend to deal with th o s e duties, 
may I be permitted to recount a personal 
experience? Once I spoke before mem- 
hers of the Association of German Teach- 
ers on the tendency of literature. I en- 
deavored to ascertain to what extent the 
tendency in literature, especially in the 
literature of school hooks, could be sanc- 
tioned. In tiie ensaing discussion a well- 
known pedagogue declare*! that, in the 
years after 1870) a large amount of me- 
diocre literature devoid of good taste had 
crept into school readers under the gnise 
of patriotism. " Many books." he said, 
" were thrown open too willingly to schol- 
ars simply because they were patriotic in 
tone." This is a case of pure patriotism 
being disfigured by lack of critical judg- 
ment and good taste. Greedy authors 
and publishers did not try to make a 
virtue of necessity, hut a profit from 
virtue. 

It is likewise true that much written 
since the beginninir of the present war by 
poets and prose writers should be reject- 
ed simply bpcause it is lacking in taste 
and literarily worthless. What can be 
said for verses such as those by tiie 
Xarisruhe poet, IHerordt: 

O arrmany. hate with icy Mood, 

Slaughter millions of the devil's brood, 

E\ <'!> if Hiiinkin^ flesh and human bone* 
Alt- piled high up lo the clouds. 

In foreign lands also lack of taste 
combined with grsed for i»of it have dis- 
figured patriotism. A well-known Eng- 



lishman once said: "The worst effect of 
our patriotic newspapers of the stripe of 
The DaUy Mail is the domeraUnitiaii «r 

English taste which has become SO alarm- 
ingly apparent of late years." 

Shakespeare once wrote the famous 
words: "Then is no darkness but igno- 
rance." One might apply this to universsl 

truth by saying: " There is no virtue 
without truth." I think that every 
patriotic activity must, above all else, 
be imbued with truth, reality, and Justieo. 
Unfortunately, when the waves of 
patriotic enthusiasm run high, it becomes 
especially difficult to be modMate, and to 
be just to foe as well as friend. 

In the first months of the war many a 

pertinent and inspiring word was said 
by earnest, thinking men concerning the 
llioughte and feelings which overwhelmed 
us at the outbreak of the tremendous con- 
flict. And who would dare deny the 
greatness of those hours, when our own 
affairs sssmed so small and insig- 
nificantf when hundreds of thousands of 
youn^, strong, hopeful men marched 
forth willingly to danger and death? 

But, on the other hand, the devastating 
spiritoal influences of the world war 

later became more and more apparent. 
Not all of the war literature of our day 
will seem creditable to future rssearch- 

This is especially true of the defama* 
tory stuff, void alike of critical worth 
and good taste, which has been written 
about England. A common method is to 
place England in an unfavorable light by 
showing what her own leaders and re- 
formers have written — ^by collecting the 
utterances of those men who have im- 
dertaken to fight deceit, baseness, and 
hypocrisy in order to make their fellow- 
countrymen nobler, wiser, and better. 
Even hsfon the war this fsr-too-cheap 
method was attempted. Others, especial- 
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ly authors with an eye to pecuniary gain, 
seek to flatter national pride by em- 
phasizing contrasts. '* Merchants mnd 
Heroea," "Shopkeepers and Warriors," 
"Cowards and Men** — with such an- 
titheses applause is sought and found. 
Fortunately, prominent Genaans bave 
protested against this sort of warfare. 
In still other works the attempt is made 
to trace England's national development, 
her rise to world power, and her position 
in the world war, by ascribing to the 
character of the country and its inhab- 
itants, combined, of course, with other 
important factors. These works are to 
be ^ged primarily tnm the pmnt of 
view of whether the picture given by 
them of the country and its inhabitants 
Is oonrect. A consdentiotts test of sneh 
works does not always bring satisfactory 
results. As a case in point, the much- 
spoken-of book on England by Eduard 
Meyer, the weD^known Professor of An- 
cient History at the University of Ber- 
lin, is little likely to increase respect 
for German knowledge, because of its 
false generalisations, bias, and exaggera^ 
tion. 

Our political writers who honestly love 
their Fatherland should make it a duty 
to be not only strictly accurate bat also 
caatiously reserved and moderate. The 
widespread lack of culture in matters 
of world politics is apparent in many 
qisakers and writers who are too little 
concerned with the effect necessarily 
made by their statements on other par- 
ties and nations. It has been said that 
yott can tell a political writer by what 
he conceals. Sympathy for opposite 
views, clarity of vision which seeks to 
appreciate far-away effects as well as 
those near to hand, calm deliboation, 
sense of proportion — all these cannot be 
neglected with impunity by a political 
writer who wishes to be truly useful to 
his country. 

The tiwughtless utterances of certain 
persons and the " unrestrained talk of 
power by superpatriots " have contrib- 
uted for years toward awakening fear 
and distrust even in those nations not 
hostile to us. When the war broke out 
foolishly exaggerated statements of opin- 
ion, well-meant bnt one-sided and short- 



sighted announcements by German 
savants and learned bodies, useless de- 
nwidatory articles in daily papers and 
magazines, played into the hands of the 
war party in foreign lands. This intem- 
perate conduct also hurt and misled those 
whose honest sympathy for Germany was 
unable to stem the tide of national pas- 
sion. It was this sort of thing thnt trans- 
formed the cabinet war of political in- 
trigaers into a war between whole na- 
tions. All who experienced this a's con- 
vinced in their hearts that he who coun- 
sels moderation and prudence and de- 
mands that Jastice be extended to Include 
the enemy is a better patriot. 

Naturally, a real patriot will aj)ply 
that same justice which he demands to- 
ward the enemy to his own fellow-coun- 
trymen. Respect must be extended also 
to those holding opjwsite views. Only 
thus will the unity and determination of 
national consciousness and of our na- 
tional will be preserved without diminu- 
tion. It is proper to expect of every 
worthy man that he serve his fatherland 
to tiie best of his Imowledge and with 
full satisfaction to his conscience. Of 
course the roads traveled by individuals 
in the service of their country must vary, 
according to their natures. It is easy to 
cast suspicion on those who differ with 
one in politics and accuse them of falling 
short in love of their country. But ever 
sfaice the Kaiser said: " I know no more 
parties," ever since our Social Democrats 
showed their willingness to sacrifice 
property and life for the great Cause, it 
must be admitted that the careless voices 
which branded whole classes and groups 
as hostile to the Fatherland have been 
stilled. Nevertheless, certain people take 
pleasure In throwing the suspicion of 
lack of patriotism over men who are 
unwilling to bow to the yoke of other 
people's opinions. We have been forced 
to witness the spectacle of men who had 
successfully worked throughout their 
lives for their fatherland in responsible 
positions being branded by certain news- 
papMTS as traitors to the State. Tet in a 
time of great excitement men who keep 
their equilibrium and independent judg- 
ment are doubly welcome. 

I consider (Holitti a bettw patriot than 
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Sonnino or d'Annuzio; and certainly 
the warnings of a MacDonald, Bertrand 
RoMell, and Keir Hardie are bottor fop 
the real intorMts of Enf^Iand I3im the 
vainf^lorious words of Lord CnrioB and 
Churchill. 

Livinir energy is impossibU without 

consciousness of self and self-criticism; 
without these virtues power and influ- 
ence cannot be lastingly maintained. 
This is true not only of individuals, but 
of nations. When our German Father- 
land shook off the yoke of serfdom to 



the Franks in the wars of liberation. Max 
von Schenkendorf exhorted it in these 
words: 

" Yet once again must ye struggle 'la 
bitter spiritual conflict and crush down 
the last of the enemies who threaten ye 
from within. Hatred and distrust must 
ye curb, and arrogance and envy and 
wickedness. Then, only then, canst tho« 
find peace, O Germany! " 

May our generatioiit toa, haw awh 
counselors when we have at last won the 
decisive victory on tlie battlefiddl 



Turkish Speech From the Throne . 

The nrjv German Atvhasmdnr to Turkey, Count Wolff-Mettemich, made a 
Btate entry into Const aul inople, and on Nov. 13 Parliament was opened with a 
tpeech from, the Throne. The main passages of the speech run: 

The violent attacks which have been directed against the Dardanelles and 
Gallipoli by the land and sea forces of the English and French in order to 
facilitate the realization of the intended invasion of Constantinople and the 
strait — an object stubbornly pursued by the Russians for the last two and a 
half centuries have been repulsed by the resistanee and the devoted enthuaiasm 
(rf my amy and my navy. Roth nrmy and navy have added new glory to tiia 
deeds of our ancestors, and have won the admiration of the whole world. 

Our enemies have suffered enormous and terrible losses. The defeat of our 
enemies has produced everywhere the conviction that the road to Constantinople 
cannot be conquered, and has compelled our proud enemies to seek help among 
the Balkan States. The defeat has served to dissipate all the intripuea which 
had been spun in the Balkan Peninsula, and has made it possible for our mighty 
allies to drive the Russian Army out of the Carpathians, to force it back through 
Galicia and Poland, to conquer all the fortified places of our hereditary enemy, 
ami to destroy all hope which the Triple Entente had placed in the Russian 
Navy. Full of jjratitude I cast myself down before the Almighty. He has given- 
the Turkish Army the opportunity so brilliantly to recover glory and honor. To 
Him I give all thanks, and I pray that He will also vouchsafe the finsl victory 
to my other glorious soldiers, who are protecting the bouBdaries of our fatlMP> 
land on the other fronts. 

When the glorious armies of our allies, with wonderful organisation and 
courage, had taken all the fortified places and broken the offensive power of 
the Russian Army, and then turned to the Balkans, the Bulgarian Army joined 
them. This remarkal)le event, which chan^rL'ii the Triple Alliance into a Quad- 
ruple Alliance, has hastened the realization of the final victory. In order to 
facilitate and to assure this development of the Balkan situation hi onr-favort 
we have cnni^^ented to a rectification of the Turco-Bulprarian frontier. The triatF 
which has been concluded is submitted to our assembly for approvaL 

The criminal perjurer Serbia is today occupied by the armies of the Allieay 
traffic on the Danube has been secured, and the road from Berlin to Vienna 
and from Vienna to Constantinople has been oj)encd. Thanks and glory be to 
God for the happy esUiiilishmcut of these communications, which guarahtee to 
the allied peoples victory in war and in peace progrress and prosperity. 

Our political relations with our allies are based now and forever upon the 
mutual confidence which is growinj^ every day, and upon the greatest mutual 
sincerity. Our joint policy toward our enemies will he to support one 
upon all fronts, and in all things to endure, until we can win tor our Stetes and 
our peoples the advantacreous peace which mnkes possible the full development of 
•u.P«™>nal and natural resources. Our relations with neutral States continue' 
to be amoere and f risndiy. 
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French Contempt for Americans 



By Richard Harding Davis 



ONE who left Paris in October, 1914, 
and returned this month finds 
her ealnit confident, her soeiel 
temperature only a little below 
normal. A year apro the gray-preen tidal 
wave of the German armies that threat- 
ened to engulf Paris had just been 
checked. With the tfatmder of their ad- 
vance Paris was still shaken. The with- 
drawal of men to the front, and of women 
and children to Bordeaux and the coast, 
had left the city uninhabited. The streets 
were as deserted as the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk in January. For miles one 
moved between closed shops. 

Along the Aisne the lines had not been 
dug in, and hourly from the front am- 
bulances carryinji; the wounded French 
and British officers unwashed from the 
trendies, in mnd-covered, bnUet-scarred 
cars, raced down the echoing bonlevards. 
In the few restnunmts open you met 
men who that morning had left the firing 
line, and who after dejeuner, and the 
pnrdiase ot soap, cigarettes, and ander" 
clothes, by sunset would be back on the 
job. In those days Paris was inside the 
**fire lines." War was in the air; you 
smelled it, saw it, heatd it 

Today a man from Mars visitinfr Paris 
might remain here a week and not know 
that this country is waging the greatest 
war in history. When yon walk the 
crowded streets it is impossible to believe 
that within forty miK^s of you millions 
of men are facing each other in a death 
grip. This is so, first, because a great 
wall of silence has been built between 
Paris and the front, and, second, because 
the spirit of Paris is too alive, too resili- 
ent, occupied with too many interests, to 
allow any one things even war, to ob- 
sess it. 

The people of Paris have accepted the 
war as they accept the rigors of Winter. 
They may not like the sleet and snow of 
Winter, but they are not going to let it 

beat them. In consequence, the shop 
windows are again dressed in their best. 



the kiosks announce comedies, revues, 
operas; in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg the beds are brilliant wllh Autumn 
flowers, the old gentlemen have resumed 
their games of croquet, the Champs 
Ely sees swarms with baby carriages, and 
at the aperitif hour on the sidewalks 
there hre no empty chairs. At many of 
the restaurants it is impossible to obtain 
a table. 

It is not the Paris of the days before 
the war. It is not ** gay Paris." But it is 
a Paris going about her " business as 
usual." This spirit of the people awak- 
ens only the most sincere admiration. It 
shows great calmness, great courage, 
and a confidence that, for the enemy of 
France, must be disquietinp:. Work for 
the wounded and for the families of those 
killed in action and who have been left 
without support continues. Only now, 
after a year of bitter experience, it is no 
longer hysterical. It has been systema- 
tized, made more efficient. It is no 
longer the work of amatrars, but of those 
who by daily practice have become ex- 
perts. 

In Paris the signs of war are not near- 
ly as much in evidence as the aetiviUes 
of peace. There are many soldiers, but, 

in Paris, you always saw soldiers. The 
only difference is that now they wear 
bandages or advance on crutches. And, 
as opposed to these evidences of the jrreat 
conflict goinpT on only forty miles dis- 
tant, are the flower markets around the 
Madeleine, the crowds of women in f nmt 
of the jewels, furs, and manteaux in the 
Rue de la Paix. 

It is not that France is indifferent to 
the war, but that she has proved her- 
self. She has f ai^ in her armies, in her 
Generals. She can afford to wait. She 
drove the enemy from Paris; she is 
teaching French in Alsace; in time, when 
Joffoe is ready, she will drive the enemy 
across her borders. In her faith in Joffre 
she opens her .shops, markets, schools, 
theatres. It is not callousness she 
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shows, but that courage and coofidenco 

that are the forerunners of success. 

But the year of war has brought cer- 
tain changes. The searchlights have dis- 
appeared. It waa found that to the ene- 
ray in the air they were less of a menace 
than a puide. So the great shafts of 
light that with majesty used to sweep 
the skieB or cut a path into the clouds 
have disappeared. And nearly all other 
liprhts have disappeared. Those who drive 
motor cars claim the pedestrians are 
careless; the pedestrians protest that the 
driver* of motor cars are reckless. In 
any case to cross a street at night is an 
adventure. 

Something else that has disappeared is 
the British soldier. A year ago he 
swarmed; now he is almost entirely ab- 
sent. Outside of the Hospital Corps a 
British officer in Paris is an object of 
interest. In their place are many Bel- 
gians, almost too many Belgians. Their 
new khaki uniforms are unsoiled. Un- 
like the French soldiers you see, few are 
wounded. The answer probably is that 
they cannot return to their own country 
and must make their home in that of 
their ally. And the front they defend 
so valiantly is not so extended iStoA there 
is room for all. Meanwhile, as they wait 
for their turn in the trenchee* they fiU 
the boulevards and cafes. 

This is not equally true of the French 
soldiers. The few yw see are eonva- 
lescents or on leave. It is not as it was 
last October, when Paris was part of the 
war zone. Until a few days ago, until 
after 7 in the evening, when the woric 
of the day was supposed to have been 
completed, an officer was not permitted 
to sit idle in a eaf^. And now when you 
see one you may be sure he is re c overing 
from a wound or is on the General Staff 
or has been released for a few hours 
from duty. 

It is very different fnm a year ago, 
when every officer was fresh from the 
trenches — and ** fresh " is not quite the 
word, either — and he would talk freely 
to an eager, sympathetic group of the 

battle of the night before. Now the wall 
of silence stretches around Paris. By 
posters it is even enforced upon you. 
Before the late Mialstsr of War gave up 



his portfolio by placards he wanted aU, 

when in public places, to be careful of 
what they said. " Taises vous! Mefiez- 
vous. Les orielles ennemies vous ecou- 
tent.*' "Be silent. Be distrustful The 
ears of the enemies are listening." This 
warninpr against spies was placed in 
tramways, railroad trains, cafes. A car- 
toonist refused to take the good advice 
seriously. His picture shows one of the 
women conductors in a street car asking 
a passenger where he is going. The 
passenger pofaits to Uw warning. 
"Silence," he says; ^'some one nay be 
listening." 

There are other changes. A year ago 
gold waa king. To imagine any time or 
place when it is not is difflenlt. But to* 

day an American twenty-dollar bill pive?! 
you a higher rate of exchange than an 
American gold double eagle. A thoui>and 
dollars in bills in Paris is worth |aO note 
to you than $1,000 in gold. And to carry it 
does not make you think you are conceal- 
ing a forty-five Colt. 

Another enifons vagary of the war 
that obtains now is tb» sudden disap- 
pearance of the copper sou, or what ranks 
with our penny. Why it is scarce no one 
seems to know. The generally accepted 
explanation is that the copper has floim 
to the trenches, where millions of men are 
dealing in small sums. But whatever 
the leaaon, the fact remains. 

In Uie stores you receive dmnge in 
postap-e stamps, and on the underground 
railroad, where the people have refused 
to accept stamps in lieu of coppers, there 
are incipient riots. Last night at the 
restaurant I was griven change in stamp:^, 
and tried to pet even with the house by 
unloading them as his tip on the waiter. 
He protested elo«|nenay. "Letters I 
never write," he explained. "To write 
letters makes mc ennui. And yet if I 
wrote for a hundred years I could not USS 
all the stamps my patrons have forced 
upon me." 

These differences the year has brought 
about are not lasting and are unimpor. 
tant The change that is important, and 
which threatens to last a long time, is the 
difference in the sentiment of the French 
people toward Americans. 

Before the war we were not undnly 
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flatterinir oursdves if we said the sttt* 

tude of the French toward the United 
States was friendly. There were reasons 
why they should regard us at least with 
toloMioe. 

We were very good customers. From 
different parts of France we imported 
wines and silks. In Paris we spent, some 
of m spent, millions on Jewels and 
clothes. In automobiles and on Cook's 
tours every Summer Americans scat- 
tered money from Brittany to Tours. 
They were the natural prey of Parisian 
hotel keepers, restaurants, milliners, and 
dressmakers. We were a sister republic, 
the two countries sw^apped statues of 
their great men, we had not forgotten 
Lafayette, France honored Paul Jones. 
A year apo, in the comic papers, between 
John Bull and Uncle Sam, it was not 
Uncle Sam who got the worat of it. 

Then the war came and with it, in the 
feeling toward ourselves, a complete 
change. A year ago we were almost one 
of tiie Alliea, mneh more popular than 
Italians, more sympathetic than the Eng- 
lish. Today we are regarded not with 
hostility, though after the war it may 
grow to that, bnt with contempt 

This most regrettable change was first 
broufrht about by the letter calling upon 
Americans to be neutral. The French 
could not nnderstand it. Fnm their 
point of view it was an mmeoesaary af- 
front. It was as unexpected as the cut 
direct from a friend, as unwarranted, as 
gratnitocis, as a slap in the face. Tlw 
millions that poured in from America for 
the Red Cross, the services of Americans 
in hospitals, were accepted as the offer- 
ings of indhridmds, not as representing 
the sentiment of the American people. 
That sentiment, the French still insist 
in believing, found expression in the let- 
ter that called upon all Americans to he 
neutral, something which to a Frenchman 
is neither fish, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. 

We lost easts in otiier ways. We sup- 
plied Franca with munitions, but, as a 
purchasing agent for the Government 
put it to me the other day, we are not 



losing much money hy it, and, until the 

French Government protested, it was 
found that some of our manufacturers 
were supplying shells that could not be 
persuaded to explode, and shoes made of 
pasteboard. I have seen the cross sec- 
tion of a shoe "Made in U. S. A." of 
which 80,000 pairs had been ordered, the 
main deck of whidi was brown paper. 
When an entire people, men, women, rnd 
children, are fighting for their national 
existence and their indiyidual home and 
life, to have such evidences of Yankee 
smartness foisted upon them does not 
make for friendship. It inspires contempt. 

This unpleasant sentiment was 
strengtiiened by our failure to demand 

satisfaction for the lives lost by the Lusi- 
tania and by the unfortunate announce- 
ment that we were " too proud to fight." 

This latter struck the French not only 
as proclaiming us a cowardly nation, but 

as assuming superiority over the men 
who not only would fight but who were 
fighting. And as several millim Frendlp 
mbk were at the moment fighting, it was 
natural that they should laugh. 

The change of sentiment is shown in 
many ways. To detail them would not 
help matters. But as one hears of them 

from Americans who, since the war be- 
gan, have been working in the hospitals, 
on distributing committees, in the bank- 
ing houses, and in official posts, that our 
country is most unpopular is <mly too 
evident. 

It fti tibe greater pity because the real 
fssling of our people toward France in 

this war is one of admiration. Of all 
the Allies, Americans who respect effi- 
ciency probably hold for the French the 
most hearty good feeling, affection, and 
good- will. That throu^rh the Government 
at Washington this feeling has been ill- 
eoq^wssed, if not entirely concealed, is 
unfortunate. Mr. Kipling, whose man- 
ners are his own, has given as a toast: 
" Damn all neutrals.^ The French are 
more polite. But when tiiis war is ovw 
we may find that in twslve months W« 
have lost a friend of many years. 
(Copyright. 1915. by Richard Harding Davis.) 
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Exchanges of Wounded Prisoners 

By Frite Engel 

In the subjoined article the corresiKjndent of the Berliner Tuueblatl in Stockholm describes 
how U)e exchance of 0«miM and Russian aoldlera aerloiisljr wounded, mm uttmofMd on 
Swedish soil. 



IONG trains art now carrying the in- 
valided German aoldierB toward 
Jj their homes. They have to 
traverse the entire length of Swe- 
den. The telegraph has already reported 
how a small company of Germans went 
as far as Hallsberg, four hours' distant 
from Stockholm, to the west, to meet 
Uieir eoontrymen. Those leadingr the 
party were Freiherr von Lucius, the Ger- 
man Minister to Sweden; the Military 
Attach^, Major Aveyden, and his wife, 
ami Hie Legation Goonaotor, Baron Fzeys. 

Then we waited for tiM fortunate un- 
fortunates. Even though they appeared 
tired and unfit for any farther military 
service^ fheF made tiie fmpreasion <tf 
genuine Gemian warriora. When aoime 
foolish persons threw anti-military pam- 
phlets into their train the soldiers were 
qniek to tear these things to pieces. The 
retaraing fighters were in better humor 
than we who were ready to console them. 
They were filled with the intense longing 
for home, and, despite their iiijaries, they 
were joyful to know that soon tiwir long 
travel would be at an end. 

The moment the German soldiers 
touched Swedish soD they began to realise 
their freedom from Russian captivity. 
Gathered tojjether from various hospitals 
in interior Russia, and after making the 
lonir joamey tliroiigh Finland and along 
the eastern shore of tiie Sea of Bothnia, 
their exhausting trip commenced along 
the western coast country through Swe- 
den to Mahnoa. In Haparanda they 
reached Swedish territory. Up there in 
the north, not far from the polar circle, 
where the homeless Laps with their rein- 
deer travel between Russia and Sweden 
and where stem nature is inexorable, 
there was shown in the present instance 
the evidence of that love for man which 



is the higheet expression of eoltnre. We 

Germans must never forget what the 
Swedish people have done and are doing 
to facilitate the exchange of incapacitated 
prisonws from Russia lliat tliers wHI be 
no delay in getting them forwarded. 

One must understand the topography 
of Sweden to fully realize what it meant 
to organise for the exchange of prisoners 
in those distant parts. The Swedish Red 
Cross did preat service in this direction. 
Prince Carl, a brother of the King, is not 
only an ofHcial representativa ef the 
oiganiiation, but he is in reality one of 
the principal workers who in his villa 
in the Stockholm Djurgarden had ar- 
ranged moat of the details later put into 
execution. Assisted by Herr Wilhelm 
Didring, Prince Carl's plans worked out 
splendidly. With the first arrivals in 
Hallsberg K was evidenced that every- 
thing would come off «• phnmad. It waa 
indeed a great pleasure to grasp the 
hands of our brave comrades and serve 
them with the tempting meals that waited 
for them. Alas, many of them were 
minus hands! But there stood the Red 
Cross nurses, the splendid Swedish wo- 
men, and assisted wherever the men were 
unable to help themsdvea. We bow bk 
gratitude before them. 

To the Germans who now traverse this 
country the present hospitality haa alao 
another meaning. I do not mean Hie 
friendly attitude toward Germany is to 
be pointed to, for official Sweden is very 
eareful to stay neutral, and the Russian 
prisoners tiiat latum home from Ger- 
man camps are accorded identical treat- 
ment. No, I mean to say that this order- 
liness, this discipline, has a touch of fa- 
miliarity. What wc Germans term 
" German order " the Swedes may well 
claim to be of their qualities also. 
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Danish Authors On the World War 



By Sophus Michaelis, Valdeiiuur Roerdam, PaUe RcMenkrantz, and 

Thit Jensen Fenger 

The Oop«nlMKen Daffens Nyhwlor recently naked Icnfllnj? Danish authors to tell whnt 
»pe<lal effttt the Kreat war w.i.s h.iv;n>^ on tlioir work unA im (Hlmtix ity in gontral. Tho sub- 
joined repUea indicate how variously tho stirrins cvenlii abroad have affected some of theM 
wrltera. 

I. 

An Eclipse of the Soul 

By Sophus Michael is 



TO any one who, like myself, works 
best and happiest when all is still 
and the sun shines — when flowers 
unfold tiwnuelv«s— the war must neces- 
sarily have looked like a hopelessly over- 
drawn horizon. To any one who, like 
myself^ believes that to write requires 
the most ennoblfogr aoalfnlness, the war 
sifrnificd the storm that darkens all 
around and makes each hour heavy and 
joyless. The mind within ceases its 
aong; existence becomes a nightmare. 

A world catastrophe like the one we 
are experiencing!: burns into the soul like 
an eclipse. A chilling and ghastly yellow 
shadow creeps over all that we used to 
love. Primitive peoples believe that the 
son is darkened because the dragon of 
the deep tries to swallow up the great 
Inmlnary. War's eclipse is the worst of 
all the dragons of the earth. No one 
knows when it will let go its hold. 

In comiNirison with the spiritual in- 
jury sustained by me in this war, the 
material damage is 'of sli^t consequence. 
Our little n jutral land once more has to 
look to itself. Export is at a stand- 
stilL The warring nations have use for 
nothing but war literature. The cul- 
tures of the smaller countries that had 
found entre in the centre of the Germanic 
Empire are once more thrown npon their 
own resourees. And there they are 
likely to remain for a while. Germany 
has more than enough to concern it — its 
own writers^ even the best of them, find 
no circulation for their productions, ex- 
cept they cultivate the most unadulter- 
ated war poesy. The same may be said 



of England and France. My last book, 
" Hellenic and Barbarian," which as yet 
has appeared only in Danish and 
Swedish, my G«rman publisher keeps nn- 
dcr cover until the proper times arrives. 
Likewise some Encrlinsh translations of 
certain of my earlier works abide a more 
inropitiotis hour. No one can teU when 
that will be. 

I\Iy play, " The Physician," the perfor- 
mance of which Iiad previously been 
prohibited in Germany out of friendly 
regard for Russia, now, that no such 
sentiment any longer exists, is again 
scheduled for the German scene. But 
it is a question whether, after all, it 
win pass the censor, who never did care 
to see the topic People vs. Monarch 
treated dramatically. For the present 
German tlieatres are permitted to pre- 
sent nothing but the tamest farces and 
comedies; of course, apart from that 
which treats the war patriotically. 

Here do we stand, then, on the brink 
of that flaming abyss that mns acfoss 
Europe and separates race from race, 
nation from nation. The national hatred 
cuts deep into the open wounds where 
frontiers are. Even the most clear- 
thinking minds have been seized by this 
war insanity and brutality. The enemy 
is a beast that must be exterminated. 
Barbarism is being fought with harbar^ 
ism. Killing is the highest conception. 
Even a poet like Kipling returns from 
the front filled with tiie holy and stub- 
born idea that the " Boche " is an animal 
to be struck down. The brave soldiers 
have but the task " to kill when and how ■ 
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they can, and they attend to their work." 

No one knows how long this ** pretty " 
work is to last. But the fissure will be- 
come more and more aflame and a fearful 
abyss will be created between peoples 
that formerly stood in close cultural asso- 
ciation to each other. Under such con- 
ditions existence for the neutral mind 
becomes some sort of inferno. The day- 
timc is strewn with evil dreams in the 
form of war telecram*?. There is some- 
thing sardonically jocular about it alL 
But we mind our own little circles while 
the earth beneath us keeps a-trcmbling. 
We become unfeeling to the point of 
numbness. We cling to the most trifling 
things 80 as to forget that all the world 
•round us is seething lava. The disap- 



peanmea ^ a 2-year-old child a few 
days ago made more of a commotion 
amonp us all than the thought of the 
millions that at the present time are 
being killed or transtatsd into cripples. 
What are Europe's invalids to us so long 
as they do not exhibit their deformities 
on our own streets? Our imagination 
has become hankmpt Wa mdtiier fiiiiik 
nor feel. Everything may happen, and 
nothing' will surprise us. We had almost 
forgotten our ancestry. Now we have had 
remindnr. The ** Boehe " is an ani- 
mal that must be kfllcd. We had for- 
gotten what war was. The Napoleonic 
era was the purest romancing in com* 
parison. Now we know that war li to 
kill when and how we can manage it. 



II. 

Denmark Already Defeated 

By Valdemar Roerdam 




ONEST draamars and politieal 

self-seekers in all countries have 



denied existing facts by declar- 
ing that lasting peace had arrived; that 
war between civilized nations was un- 
thinkable out of economic, cultural, 
moral considerations. They are the 
sane people who declare the identical 
thin^ today; they admit reluctantly that 
Europe is at war, but the next war— 
why, that is quite impossible! 

Some few persons in Denmark, I 
among them, and many persons in other 
parts of the world not tout-lied by the 
war, had to interpret the signs of the 
times — war on earth and misunder- 
standingt among mankind. We ex- 
pected, we predicted, not only a constant 
shifting as between peace and war, but 
a war far greater in its dimensions, more 
violent than all preceding wars. This 
because intercourse between nations and 
races had increased so vastly, and be- 
cause the economic-military preparatiooa 
were on a scale of such immense propor- 
tions. In the course of the past ten or 
fifteen years we expected and predicted 
with inenMuring certainty the war whidi 
arrived and now is on^^a worid war. 



Here in Denmark neither the Adminis- 
tration, the Crown, nor the people them- 
selves cared to listen to such un- 
pleasant predictions, nor did they, there- 
fore, perceive the signs of the times. 

Now, as to the question what the war 
means to me, my answer is that in the 
first place it is a volcanic confirmation 
of my p ravi oua views of life's demands; 
the same requirements for nation and 
individual. Power makes its exactions; 
these lead to strife, war, attacks, de- 
fense. It may be done with the weapons 
of intellectuality, those of application 
and shrewdness. Likewise with gold» 
with blood, as in tha days of Attila. 
Those who refuse to go upward must go 
down. 

I see in this war mankind as I saw it 
before — ^in mysdf—of my own time, and 

of all time. But I see it much plainer 
than ever before. Dreadful and beau- 
tiful, miserable and glorious, like creep- 
ing worm and eagle, as Pascal sajrs; ani- 
malistic and angelical. As an individual, 
the experiences of this war have in- 
creased my weariness of life and added 
to my desire to die. 
Bat as a Dane? ^le German diploma- 
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ey ndomed with England's neatrality; 

hence it was Belgium first, and not Den- 
mark. So far as we are concerned that 
was lucky for us. With considerable 
skill our Govvrnment has managed to 
keep us beyond the conflict. As we are 
Sttaated, we should neither strive after 
nor wish for anything dilferent. 

But, also, beeanm we are situated as 
we are we should be prepared against 
being drawn into the war against our 
wishes. We ought to make every ma- 
terial tffort to stand ready to meat 
every possible eventuality. Bat that is 
not the case with us. 

It is true that the Government has, 
contrary to its own eoavietions and ttia 
majority in Confrrcss, in certain direc- 
tions very materially strenK^thcncd the 
defenses of the country. But in other 
directions, again, there has been great 
neprlect. The work, therefore, is but 
half done, with wasted money and effort. 

Sticking close to its program, the 
Govemmoit and ito majority have 
weakened, undermined the people's 
moral power to defend thrmselves and 
do battle. The party of the Left, the 
party of tbe Ri^t, the King, the peo- 
ple, all have sobmitted l^ieinaelves to 



this. And all this despite the war and 

its experiences. 

This I had not expected. This is the 
deepest, the most bitter of the many 
disappointments suffered by me as a eitip 
zcn of Denmark. 

I still believe that the moment war is 
our lot — and this may happen most 
any time — ^the entire people, the Rigs- 
dag, the press, the Cabinet Ministers, 
will arise in defense of liberty and 
fatherland. But then it will be too late 
to gain anything for the cause of free- 
dom or the nation. The will to do must 
prevail first and last ; f ir.«t, to produce 
the means; later, so as to be able to 
rise above conditions when the means 
are exhausted. 

We stand outside the war, and jet we 
are defeated. We have caused our own 
defeat. If we are to have a future, we 
must seek after it together with others 
who possess what we have not. This 
we can still do with honor, because 
what the others are without that we 
possess. 

This is what the world war means 
to me. It has both rent my writing 
asunder and mirrored itsdf in what I 
have written. 



in. 

A Serial Riddle of History 

By Palle Ro«eiikrantz 



BEFORE a phenomenon like the 
present war the individual stands 
helpless. We do not seem to know 
what it is all about, and that in spite of 
the fact that in reality it is part of us. 

To begin with, the war struck me as 
a vast unreality. There I stood, in tfato 
beehive of soldiers and civilians, of peo- 
ple running hither and thither, question- 
ing, seeking to get supj>ort and consola- 
tion from others daring tibe great nn- 
certainty. On a very grand scale vnui 
this. It were as if one stood secure 
enough on shore within the circling bay 
and stirred expectantly outward wliere 
the breakers rolled higher and higgler, 
threatening a storm that might sweep 



over all. Suddenly everything concerned 
the military. The peaceful avenues with 
their handsome homes became ^led with 
patrols. The military kitchens stood in 
the open, making ready the meals for 
the soldiers. The men in blue were the 
hope of the eitiaens. The entire terri- 
tory became a camp. 

And from without came the reports 
about the enormous armies engaged in 
battle, the Urander of the cannon; about 
untold cruelty and awful destroetUm. 
In the beginning of the war my con- 
fusion was unbounded; I understood 
nothing and fdt the whole to be an evil 
dream. 

My oldest son was an officer in our own 
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army, my daughter was in SwitMrlmnd. 
I had a brother in France and another in 
EnslAnd* The telegraph was our only 
hmmw f<»r commnnteating, and it took 
longer to aend a maasaga than a latter 
before the war. Every event waa con- 
nected with the only event — the war. 

Only toward the Fall did the war be- 
cone a matter of normal oxiBtanoe that 

instinctively belonged to the background 
of life itself. And thus the war remains. 
Perhaps, after all, it is the same world 
about UB, only in changed form witii far* 
flung causes and effects to which we are 
gradually becoming accustomed. The 
chief motif is its incomprehensible com- 
plexity. 

Whether the war, as now in effect, real- 
ly impresses itself on my productivity, 
that is something which is not quite clear 
to me. I cannot eay that I am direetiy 
affected by it. My life seems to pass 
along as usual. I write my plays, my 
novels, my articles for the magazines, 
exactly aa before. My work itsdf has 
nothing: to do with the war. I have lost 
a good friend, Grunau, my German pub- 
lisher in Leipsic. The family informed 
me last November that he died a heroVi 
death in Flanders. My connections with 
the other countries are as they were be- 
fore the war. I have seen something of 
a country in war dreaa daring my trip to 
Russia, but even there the war appeared 
chiefly in reports. 

I believe it is because we get every- 
thing Ihrongh reports that the reality 
tails to touch us deeply. This apparent 
unreality, then, takes later the form of 
history. In times of peace we experience 
history-making only in epiaodea of eon- 
Biderable magnitude. When there is war, 
history is & matter of the moment; the 
telegraph is the daily historian. We 
swallow the news while tt^ ink on ^e 
paper is not yet dry. But wa miss the 
key to the mystery. We cannot possibly 
confirm our observations, we distrust the 
author, and cannot even guess wlmt is to 
be continued in the next chapter or in- 
stallment. When we now read about the 
Napoleonic wars we know Waterloo and 
St Hdena; we are sure fai advance ndtat 
the end is to be. Here we know nothing. 



And the anticipation is nullified by the 
concern as to what the finish will be. 
My own interest is purely academic. 
Through a veritable sea of newspapers, 
white books, green books, pamphlets, Ac, 
the war has become to me some literary 
performance that I may observe and 
absorb for my own benefit The moment 
I transfer my thinking to the world of 
reality I stop short because I know noth- 
ing, cannot value correctly nor judge, can 
scarcely feel properly for all this suffer- 
ing and killing, all this destruction and 
conflagration. 

And for this reason I look upon the 
war as a history published in serial form 
with a coBspletely unknown continuatioa. 
In the most absolute meaning of the 
wort! I am neutral. I have the greatest 
sympathy for German culture and my 
German fHends in whose circles I have 
spent some of my happiest days in earlier 
years. I hold the warmest friendship for 
my English mottier's relatives and 
friends, and for England's history and 
literature. From my youth English has 
been my dearest reading. I retain in 
fullest measure my remonbrances of my 
friends in Kngland; the splendid people I 
learned to know among them. 

The two nations I place on an equally 
high plane. I cannot understand that 
they are murdering each other; I, who 

for many years have been as a sort of go- 
between between Englishman and Ger- 
man. I have praised the English to the 
people of the German Empire, and tried 

to get the Encrlish to understand and ap- 
preciate the greatness of Germanj'. 

England and Germany are to me the 
great riddle of this war. Everything else 
is to me subordinant. I cannot under- 
stand this chapter of history until I see 
the final page. I am always ill at ease 
when reading a book that I do not under- 
stand, and yet I was of the opinion that 
from my cUldhood I understood so read- 
ily. 

This is my impression from the war. 

It is a curious impression, I grant, with 
a flavorinpr of the study; an impression 
I cannot grasp. To me mankind itself 
does not seem at stake; <mly name* and 
numbers. History! 
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Spiritual Life of Authors 

By Thit Jensen Fenger 



WHAT does this world war mean to 
the authors of Denmark? 

Everything — and nothing! 

It has furnished a number of writers 
material with which to work — to others 
it has famished food for thonghtl 

We must differentiate between two 
kinds of authors — those who have become 
writers from necessity and those who 
write because they consider themselves 
called. The first named are authors of 
worldliness, the latter are authors of 
godliness. I mean nothing deroprative by 
calling the others worldly authors; I 
merely desire to say that they became 
writers for purely material reasons. 

I shall speak here about those writers 
of godly tendency; not as to how their 
economic eadstenee is affected by the 
war, but how the war has touched their 
spiritual life; how the war came to them 
as the tempter in the desert. 

An author of this kind believes from 
his earliest youth that his ability is a 
gift of God. This ability carries respon- 
sibility. It exacts of him that he must 
aid in improving mankind — ^that is why 
this ability was bestowed on him. 0^ 
course, he knows that he alone cannot 
do anything of consequence; but he be- 
lieves that God placed all the small 
candles in Hie great author candelabra, 
that each Upht should shed its own re- 
fulgence over some particular spot; to 
divulge what is right and what is wrong. 
Togetiker they accomplish something. 

Such an author acts as he believe? is 
ripht; despite poverty and disappoint- 
ments he continues to write and labor in 
the direction that he thinks will lesd him 
to the goal. 

But in order to be able to improve man- 
kind such a writer must first of all feel 
sure that it can be improved. He con- 
vinces himself, therefore, that at the bot- 
tom of each individual there is some- 
thing worth while. Just as the individual 
from chndhood is being taught many use- 
ful things, so also should the individual 



from the earliest days be instructed to 
cultivate good and loving thoughts. It is 

beyond dispute that people generally know 
much more today than they did in former 
days — why then should it be so difficult 
to develop the aims for doing good, to 
make one love his neighbor as himself. 

The war has revealed the skeleton of 
mankind's way of thinking. It is the 
nalrad I. And what does it want, this 
naked, bonv I? Everything for itself and 
nothing: for the other. It is the same 
motive power that ruled man in the 
earliest ages when he struck right and 
left in order to carry on an existence. 
The only " development ** today is that 
man strikes about him to get more than 
is essential to his existence* 

It is then that the tempter arrives in 
this desert of hopelessness. 

" Fool, you who believed in a better 
and nobler and more loving humanity! 
Just see how they cut down each other 
like grain before the reaper! A life is 
not worth as much as a stalk of wheat. 
No one reckons with the sorrow in the 
heart of woman { what has been written 
and preached year in and year out, 
" You Must not * * *" concerns no 
one. In time of peace they cover them- 
selves with a varnish of only ethical 
value. When war breaks out martial 
paint corresponds quite naturally to the 
eternal inner man, the skeleton, the 
naked, brutal I! Have you not seen 
that it is imponible to improve, that all 
that may be done is to develop the abil- 
ity to put on more varnish? Is it not 
then better to at once lower the banner 
of idealism, and employ your talent for 
the purpose of gaining profit? " 

Such is the hopelessness and the temp- 
tations of an author in the time of war. 
It furnishes everyfliing that can be 
furnished to strike an idealist to earth — 
yet, as a matter of fact, it furnishes him 
nothing, for, unfortunately for himself, 
an ideslist cannot be struck down by any- 
thing whatsoever. 
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The Age of the Shameless 



By G. K. Chesterton 

This artlel* ooiwtltutcs an attack upon the si<irit of this ace. It appearofl orlgtaally la 

The New Wltneaa. 



THE infantile mystification I once 
described in these pages, which 
I felt on seeing " Practical 
Chimney Sweep " written over 
a honse, was aa notiiing to the intd- 
lectual shock I received when I first en- 
countered another inscription. I could, 
indeed, write a curious record of impres- 
sions produced by shop signs and names. 
I had a habit of reading them absent- 
mindedly in their most mystical sense; I 
remember that 1 always read the ex- 
pression " Job Master " with a long o in 
the first syllable; so that it was en- 
vironed with the whirlwind and wheel of 
stars which encircles that patriarch, the 
first master of the mysteries. Also I 
took the inscription " Hope Brothers " 
to be an inspiring appeal to humanity not 
to accept despair; and was so exalted by 
it tiiat the more agnostic expression 
"Hope, Limited," a little further down 
the street, failed to drag down my soar- 
ing soul. But all these bemused mis- 
takes were nothhig compared with the 
crash of astonishment with which I saw 
in some quiet corner the quiet inscrip- 
tion "Robinson and Son, House-Break- 
era." I have since discovered that it has 
a tame and law-abiding meaning, and 
only refers to some arrangements for the 
removal of disused timber or other rub- 
bish. But for the time it seemed as if I 
had come upon a place more incredible 
than fairyland. I stood in a city of fan- 
tastic candor; where men liyed In glass 
houses, under the crystal minarets of the' 
Palace of Truth. I expected to see next 
some sober and seasoned lawyer's office, 
lined with dark oak and baize and hear* 
ing on its front the legend " Matthew 
Straight, Forger." On the chemist's, 
above those bottled sunsets vrhich in- 
toxicate tiie infant eye, would ron tiie 
simple words, " Pilson and Sons, Poison- 
ers "; while the busy emporium of 
" Minns, General Assassins," would fill 
the street with lif e-«nd death. 



But it is not sufficiently realiMd that 

this is an age of such extravagances. 
Ruskin and the paler romantics used to 
rebuke modernity as mean and drab; but 
it is rather monstrous, and covered with 
crude and cruel colors like an Egj-ptian 
idolatry. Its parallels are to be found 
on the insane heights of history. For in- 
stance, I call it monstrons that a Romaa 
Emperor should make his horse a mag- 
istrate. But I call it equally monstrous 
that a magistrate should consider the 
tragedy of the horse and disregard the 
tragedy of the man; for all the world as 
if the magistrate really were a horse, 
instead of a human donkey. And many, 
probably most, of our magistrates do 
this. I call it monstrous that the Italian 
aristocrats of the Renaissance should be 
able to get their enemies poisoned by 
private chemists who existed ft» the sole 
purpose of poisoning them. But I call 
it equally monstrous that citizens of the 
American democracy should be able to 
get their enemies shot by private detec^ 
tives, who exist for the sole purpose of 
shooting them. I think it monstrous 
tiiat the State tolerated men in the liv- 
ery of some feudal lord, openly evading 
the law that protected shopkeepers from 
pillage. I think it more monstrous that 
the State tolerates men in the livery of 
a private club, openly evading the law 
that protects children and old women 
from the deathly speed of motorists. In 
both eases the law permits an open plot 
against the law. What on earth should 
we say if we found a man standing in a 
splendid uniform at the corner of a slum 
and discovered that he was tiiere to warn 
pickpockets of the proximity of the 
police? Yet some of the motorists so 
warned are not pickpockets, but mur- 
derers. 

Tlie cause of their immunity is naked 

and not in dispute. They wear an ar- 
mor of gold, inside which this very 
Golden Age allows them to do anything. 
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But what I wish to ronuurk is that the 
note of our time is one especially em- 
phasized by the old Roman satirists, the 
note of eluuneleanieBa. In wluit Is uaMi 
there it indeed much euphemism and 
evasion; and I do not doubt that when 
Nero fiddled over burning Rome the con- 
temponu7 press said that his interest in 
dearing the congested districts of the 
metropolis did not prevent his finding 
time for his old interest in music. But 
in ivhat is done thwe is no shame ^fhat- 
ever. And what is done is of a piece 
with Tamberlaine driving Kinps instead 
of horses. We shall best understand the 
events of oar time if we rednce them to 
plain stories abont *per8ons. 

There is this great difference between 
economics and finance, as they call it, 
that economics may be a dull story, but 
it is a story; an aeeoont of what hap- 
pened; whereas finance larfrely consists 
of things that don't happen. Economics 
tarns a penny into a penny bun; but 
finance turns it into a penny promise. 
Observe the remote language used in the 
munition problem about " social serv« 
ice" and farther ** taxing profits." The 
fact is that there is a great heap of 
goods, things to eat and drink, in the 
middle of the street, quite accessible to 
the Kinir and his Captains; hot It most 
not be touched because a merchant's 
servants have made it for the merchant 
alone. The town may be besieged, the 
foe may be battering all its gates, 
tile streets may be full of famine, 
and the skies full of fire; but this 
heap must not be touched because the 
merchant wants it for himself. Tlie 
servants say they would be willing to go 
on working for the Kinpr and town; but 
the merchant says they must go on work- 
ing for the heap— tliat is, for him. But 
he regards it as a very handsome patri- 
otic concession to say he has no objection 
to his servants being made to go on 
wwUdng for him. That is all. 

Realize these mere facta and then turn 
to the torrents of trash that pour out 
every day, not only from a press now 
suspect, but from honest old Tory papers 
which on other, subjects are ehivalroas 
enough in their way. There is the same 
old notion that a strilra is a sort of 



pienie. There is the same grambling 

from dear old doctors and lawyers 
against the bare existence of the Trade 
Union Boles, which in their own very 
ruthless Trade Unions 11m dear old 
doctors and lawyers would die rather 
than break. 1 read in a very respectable 
little Unionist rag a prodigious piece of 
bluster about the worldng TlriflBtMi, if tiiey 
resisted conscription, being as easily 
dealt with as the mutineers of the Nore. 
Before renaarking on the peculiar men- 
tality of the outbreak, I may obswve 
that T do not believe for a moment that 
the working classes would rise against 
legal eonscription, even if it were 
dragged down with all the dead weight 
of Mr. Gfor^-e's luckless reputation. Our 
middle-class writers cannot see the work- 
ing man; because they are always try- 
ing to understand him. The secret of 
the working man is one which can be 
seen at a great distance, when he stands 
on the remotest summit of a wild Welsh 
quarry; that he is a man. He is against 
the Germans because they are in the 
wrong. He is against his employers be- 
cause they are in the wrong. Bat he is 
not such a fool as not to see that the 
greater evil includes the lesser; and that 
he must save England in order to re- 
form hw. And he would not submit to 
a national humiliation imposed by the 
Kaiser, even for the sake of that wild in- 
dustrial emancipation which he would 
obtain from the Krupps. 

But let tti reflect, not without tears, . 

upon the minds of those who tell all the 
manual workers of Britain that it 
would not take much to hang them as 
tr a i to rs and mutineers. Exactly what it 
would take to do it, in men and muni- 
tions, I do not know. But one feels a 
sort of medical curiosity about such men. 
Is it possible, by any dianee, that they 
are actually mad? Their formula for 
conscription seems to run as follows: we 
have so few soldiers engaged in the for- 
eign war in France tiiat we can quite 
afford to faring some of them back to 
begin a civil war in England. The help- 
less in the clubs, who say this sort of 
thing, evidently snppose that large num- 
bers of men can be arrested and exe- 
cuted by machinery; if a button is 
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inressed by a piwr qoavering old hoy in 
a smoking room. I remember him dur- 
ing the great strikes, and how he want- 
ed to have tJie miners all abet becanae 
nobody else could work in the mines. 
But then, at least, he was not firing 
wild while an enemy was firing straight. 
He has snrpassed himself in his new 
model ct an eocpeditionary force, in 
which we are to waste larpre numbers of 
our actual soldiers in shooting as many 
as titoy can of oar possible xeeroits. I 
suppose sndi hog's wash, accompanied 
with appropriate profanity, really goes 
down in Pall MalL But if thia capitalist 
project for a dvO war ever tnmds be> 
yond this island, I fancy that the army 
swears more terribly in Flanders, 
It is exactly as certain as that Christ- 



mas cornea in December that no strikes 
would occur in nationally vital indus- 
tries today if the employers gave up 
their profits altogether. It is equally 
certain that . . cry one of them cooM give 
vp all their profits tomorrow morning. 
The Government may not have the pluck 
to ask ihem; bat there is no reason to 
think they would have the madness to 
refuse. I do not share the moral philoso- 
phy of the wretched pacifist who lately 
expressed an abjeet wonder at a young 
and happy man going to fight and fall. 
I know that life is not worth having if 
it is not worth losing. But if we are to 
rebuke such, what shall we say of the 
shamelessness of old men, who cling to 
that which is baser than life when they 
near the grave? 



M. Denys Cochm 

fProm Tho TitruH of I>ontloiil 

If. Dwm Cochin, Minister, of State in the new French Cabinet, now on a 
missimi to Greece, has received the freedom of the City of Athens. In this 
generation the honor can scarcely have been more worthily bestowed. 

Denys Marie Pierre Augustin Cochin was born in September, 1851, in Paris, 
where, too^ he was educated. His studies were interrupted by the Franco-Prus- 
tfan war, an whidi he took part as a Sergeant in the £ighth Lwicars and later 
as standard bearer to Bonrbaki, who recommended him ror the coveted Military 
Modal. This decoration, which he still wears, he wore on the day when, after the 
Commune, the examination for degrees in the University of Paris was once more 
held. Egger, one of the most brilliant scholars who ever occupied the Greek 
Chair at the Sorbonne, examined him. " Your Greek prose," said Egger, " is 
gretty ^oor; but I see you wear the Military Medal. You may proceed to your 

While law was his prescribed study, his natural inclination led him to- 
ward scientific research with Pasteur and Schutzenberger. The fruit of these 
studies is to be found in the book, "Evolution and Life," which he published 
in 1888. In this and later works he took up the cudgels against Spencer, and to 
this day the study of first principles has been his hobby. 

In 1881 he followed in the footsteps of his father and offered himself for 
election to the Hnnieipal Council. In 1893 he entered Parliament. In fliese two 
spheres he has ever smce worked untiringly for Paris and for France. 

In the Chamber foreign affairs claimed liis chief attention. On foreign 
questions no French politician has proator ooni pftt-nce or is listened to with 
greater pleasure. As a Catholic the question of the maintenance of the French 
Protectorate in the Levant found in nim a sturdy champion. Greece and the 
Hellenic cause have ever possessed his warm sympathies, which the Greeks for 
their part have readily recognized. He is a Commander of the Order of the 
Saviour. 

His speech is singularly fluent and nersuasive. Simple and conversational 
in style, his utterance is tiwt of a man who has words to choose from and know* 

how to choose them. His election to the Academy three or four yean ago was 
a fating acknowledgment of his mastery of French and of form. 

The quality of nis patriotism may be measured bv the foct that he, a prac- 
ticing Catholic and a life-long Conservative, should have consented to join M. 
Bi-iand's Ministry. Honesty and kindliness distinguish his actions, and among 
French public men today none better than he is qualified to interpret to the 
constitutional King of the Hellenes the sentiments of France and of the French 
democracy. 
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Broadsheets for Soldiers and Sailors 

Sir Walter Kaleigh^s Passages From the Great English Writers 

An immense circttlation has been attained in the British Isles by tk€ mvclopes 
filled uith broadsheets, ready for maHii^f to toldiera and sailors, which have been 
edited by Sir Walter Raleiyh and publiskSd fry The London Times. It is of singular 
tetorest that the British people in their present etate oj exaltation ahotdd look to 
the inspiring passages in their rich literature unth whteh to hearten their men at 
the front. A reproduction of flic printed envelope of Series 1 is showii bclow, 
together with a few of Sir Walter Raleigh's selections. — Editor Current HistoBY 

Haqaxhol 




Enckwe tlie Bio«d»hc«» with lettcn. 



Best English Literature for British Soldiers and Sailors in Broadsheets, 
PaUiahed by The Times of London, 

Wordsworth 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world's praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ** wifh pomp of waters, nnwitfastood," 

Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands. 
That this most famous Stream in bops and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible Knights of old: 
We must be free or die, who sneaks the tongue 
That Shakespeare spnke; the laith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, hsTs tittes manifold. 

Shakespeare 

King Henry. By Jove, I am not covetous fsr gold| 
Nor care 1 who doth feed upon my cost; ■ 
It yearns sie not if men my garments wear; 
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' Surh niifward things dwell not in my dttriMS; 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, faith, my coz, wiah not a man from England : 
God's peace! I would not lose so sreat an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one morel 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my iKWtt 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man's company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is call'd the feast of Crispian: 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe hom^ 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named* 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast hia nci^^hboura. 
And say "Tomorrow is Saint Crispian 
Then will he strip his slfcve and show his scars, 
And say " These wounds I had on Crispin's day." 
Old men forpet; yet all shall be forpot, 
But he'll remember with advantages 
What feats he did that day: then shall our names. 
Familiar in his mouth ns Irousohold words, 
Harry the kinp. Bcdfo' d and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salist in y and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the endiiitr of the world, 
But wo in it shall be ri-muml't red ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he today tnat sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition; 
And gentlemen in En^rland now a-bid 
Shall think themselves accursed thev were not herey 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

King Henry V., iv., 3. 

Milton 

Oh, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the Spirits of just men long opprest, 
When (ind into the hands of their detiversr 

Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th' oppressor. 

The brute and boist'rous force of violent men, 

Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous and all such as honour Truth! 

He all their Ammunition 

And feats of War defeats 

With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 

Auri celestial vigour arm'd; 

Their Armouries and Ma^zines contemns. 

Renders them useless, whue 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who, surpris'd. 

Lose their defence distracted and amaz'd. 

But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of Saints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own Ddiverer, 
And Victor over all 
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That tyranny or fortune can infliett 

Either of these is in tHy lot. 

Samson, with mipht endu'a 

Above the Sons of men ; but sight bereav'd 

May chance to number thee with those 

Whome Patience finally must crown. 

Samson AgcinitUt, 



The English Expeditionary Army in Spain, 

A. D. 1367 

From Lord Dcmers' Froissai t, Ch. 237 



THE Prince of Wales, at the breaking 
of the day, was ready in fhe field 

. arranged in battle, and advanced 
forward in pood order, for he knew 
weU he should encounter his enemies. 
So fhoro wore none that went before 
the murthftlt battles but such couriers 
as were appointed; so thus the lords 
of both hosts knew by the report of 
fhdr couriers tiiat they shoald sliortly 
meet. So they went forward an host- 
ing pace each toward other; and when 
the sun was rising up it was a great 
beanty to behold the bottles and the 
annonrs diining against the sun. So 
thus they went forward till they ap- 
proached near together: then the Prince 
and his company went over a little hill, 
and in the descending thereof they per- 
ceived clearly their enemies coming to- 
ward them: and when they were all 
descended dbwa this moantahip then 
every man drew to their battles and 
kept them still, and so rested them, and 
every man dressed and apparelled him- 
self ready to fight 

nien Sir John Chandos brought his 
banner rolled up together to the Prince, 
and said» " Sir, behold here is my ban- 
ner; I require you display it abroad^ 
and give me leave this day to raise it; 
for, Sir, I thank God and you, I have 
land and heritage sufficient to main- 
tain it witlMl.** Then fhe Prince and 
Sii^ Dom Pedro took the banner be- 
tween their hands and spread it abroad, 
the which was of silver a sharp pile 
goleSf and delivered it to him and said, 
"Sir John, behold liere your banner; 
God send you joy and honour thereof." 
Then Sir John Chandos bare his banner 



to his own company, and said, " Sirs, 
bdbdd here my Itanner and yours, keep 
it as your own ": and they took it and 
were right joyful thereof, and said, that 
by the pleasure of God and St. George, 
they would keep and defend it to tho 
best of their powers. And so the ban- 
ner abode in the hands of a good Eng- 
lish squire, called William Dalby, who 
bare it that day and acquitted himself 
right nobly. Then anon after the Eng- 
lishmen and Gascons alighted off their 
horses, and every man drew under their 
own bannor and standard in array of 
battle ready to fight: and it was great 
joy to see and consider the banners and 
pennons and the noble armory that was 
tiiere. 

Then the battles began a little to 
advance; and then the Prince of Wales 
opened his eyes and regarded toward 
Heaven and joined his hands together 
and said: "Very God, Jesu Christ, who 
hath formed and created me, consent by 
your benign grace, that I may have this 
day victory of mine enemies, as that I 
do is in a rightful quarrel, to sustain 
and to aid this King, chased out of his 
own heritage, the which giveth me 
courage to advance myself to reestab- 
lish him again into his realm." And 
then he laid his right hand on King 
Dom Pedro, who was by him, and said: 
"Sir King, ye shall know this <by if 
ever yo shall have any part of the 
realm of Castile or not: therefore, ad- 
vance banners, in the name of God and 
Si, George." With those words the 
Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chan- 
dos approached: and the duke said to 
Sir William Beauchamp, "Sir William, 
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behold yonder our enemies: this day ye die in tho quarrcll ": and thez«wifh tliey 
Bhall MO mo a good knight, or else to approached their enemies. 



Pericles to the Athenians 

Frofft Thueydid«9 



I HAVE dwelt upon the greatneae of 
Athens to show you that we are con- 
tending: for a hiprher prize than are 
those who enjoy none of our privileges, 
and to make clear proof of the merit of 
the men whom I am commemoratinf;. 
Their loftiest praiso I have already 
recorded. In magnifying the city I have 
magnified them, and others like them, 
whose virtues made her glorious. Of 
how few Greeks can it be said, as it 
can be said of them, that their deeds, 
when weighed in the balance, are equal 
to their fame? I thinic a death like 
theirs gives the true measure of a man's 
worth; sometimes it is the first revela- 
tion of the virtue on which it puts the 
fimil seaL Even those who come short 
in other ways may redeem themselves 
by fiphtintr bravely for their country; 
they blot out the evil with the good, 
- and benefit the State more by their 
Iinblic services than ever they injured 
her by their private actions. None of 
these men was enervated by wealth; 
none hesitated to resign the pleasures of 
life; none put off the evil day in the hope, 
so natural to the poor man, that he 
might one day be rich. Holding the 
punishment of thehr enemies to be 
sweeter than any of these thin);:?!, and 
knowing that they could fall in no nobler 
cause, they determined at the hazard 
of their lives to be honorably avenged, 
and to leave Ihe rest to fate. They re- 
.sipmed the uncertain hope of happiness, 
and in the face of death resolved to rely 
Upon themselves alone. When the mo- 
ment came they chose to resist and 
suffor rather than to fly and save their 
lives; they ran away from the name of 
dishonor, but on the battlefield theur 
feet stood fast, and in an instant, at 
the heifrht of their pood fortune, they 
passed away from the scene not of 
their fear, but of their glory. 
Such was the end of these men; they 



were worthy of Athens, and the living 
need not desire a more heroic temper, 
though they may pray for a less fatal 
event. The worth of such a temper can- 
not be told in words. Any one can tdl 
you commonplaces about the merits of 
a brave defense. Instead of listening 
to him I would have you day by day 
fix your eyes upon the greatness of 
Athens, till you are filled with the love 
of her, and when you are overcome by 
her glory, reflect tliat this empire was 
made by men who knew tiieir duty and 
had the courage to do it, and who, if 
ever they failed in what they undertook, 
would not have their virtues lost to 
their country, but freely gave their lives 
to her as the fairest h<dUby offering 
to deck her feast. The sacrifice which 
they offered in common was repaid to 
them singly; to every one of them was 
given a praise that never grows old 
and the noblest of all sepulchres — I do 
not mean that in which their remains 
are laid, but that in which their glory 
lives, and is proclaimed for ever, on 
every fitting occasion, bpth in words 
and deeds. For the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of famous men; they are com- 
memorated not only by columns and in- 
scriptions in their own country, but in 
foreiirn lands also, and by memorials 
graven not on stone but on the hearts 
of men. Take them for your example 
and, knowing that courage is freedom 
and freedom is happiness, do not be too 
careful in weighing the perils of war. 
The wretch who hopes for nothing from 
the future has more reasim to ding to 
life than the happy and prosperous man, 
who at any time m^y encounter a change 
for the worse, and to whom the reverses 
of fortune come as grave disasters. To 
a man of spirit fear and disaster are 
bitterer than the death which strikes 
him unaware when he is full of couraga 
and buoyed up by the general hope. 
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Liberation of the Lesser Nations 



By Dr. J. Stabben 

Dr. SiUbben la a German educator whose close study of the smaller natlonalttles under 
the Ko'^'crnment of the creaX. powers is embodied in the following article from the Koelntscbe 
Zettung, forwarded to CuBaaNt Hi8«»bt MAOAauia by Dr. StUbben. 



IT is emphasized by the Quadruple 
Entente that it is battling for the 
liberation of the small nations. It 
may be taken for granted that 
thereby is meant only those amall na- 
-tionatities under tiie government of the 
Teutonic allies. It is out of the question 
that either Russia, Enj^land, France, or 
Italy will extend freedom to those racial 
or national divisions that come under 
their own control. And yet they all have 
good ground for observing the beams in 
their own eyes before they look for the 
mote in their brothers' eyes. 

Russia dominates in Finland over both 
Finns and Swedes; in the Baltic Provinces 
over Lettish, Lithuanians, and Germans; 
along the Bug and the Vistula over Poles 
and Jews; in the south over Ulcraines, 
Rumanians, and Greeks. There is no 
reason to add here about conditions to 
the east. As a matter of fact, of Rus- 
sia's 160^,000 inhabitants, only 70,- 
000,000 are real Russians. Is it the in- 
tention of the Quadruple Entente to give 
the 80,000,000 non-Russians freedom 
from tiie domination of the Czar? 

No! Neither does England purpose to 
liberate the Irish or the Boers, the East 
Indians or the Egyptians, the inhabitants 
of Cypress, Malta, or Gibraltar. 

France is just beginning to exercise in 
earnest its control of the Flemish in the 
north, the Italians in Nizza and Corsicar, 
the Africans of Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis. And Italy? WiU it let go of its 
own free will cither Tripoli, or the 
French-speaking Val d'Aosta, in order to 
give liberty to foreign peoples? 

In truth, if the desire is really there, 
the powers of the Entente have excellent 
opportunity to begin at home with liber- 
ating foreign peoples. There would have 
been no occasion to war against the oen* 
tral powers to achieve this result. At 
the same time it is both instructive and 
entertaining to examine who are the sub- 



jugated nationalities that give the Quad- 
ruple Entente such concern. 

We have, then, within the German 
Empire some 210,000 French in Alsace- 
Lorraine, 140,000 Danes in Schleswig, 
and 2,500,000 Poles in the eastern prov- 
inces of Prussia. In fact, in so far as 
concerns Alsace-Lorraine, the announced 
effort of the Entente does not conhne it- 
self to Ote deliverance of the small num- 
ber of French, but it includes as well the 
1,500,000 Germans of Alsace-Lorraine 
now under the sceptre of the French Re- 
public. One may gather how thoroughly 
German the whole of Alsace is when one 
reads the names of some of the places 
mentioned in the war reports — Senn- 
heim, Sondemach, Hartsmannsweiler- 
kopf, Schratsmaemnle. No Frenchman 
would ever give their surroundings names 
like these. The freeing of the 140,000 
Danes from German jurisdiction cannot 
be any concern of the Entente, but of 
Denmark itself which stands completely 
outside the war. And to bring the Prus- 
sian Poles under the despotic rule of the 
Russian Czar is just the opposite to de- 
liverance. The action of the Quadruple 
Entente points more in the direction of 
subjugation of lesser nations than their 
freedom. 

To Austria-Hungary, the aim of the 

Entente in this war would mean the de- 
struction of the Hapsburg monarchy. In 
dtder to realise the plans of conquest of 
Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Italy the 
ccntury-old political makeup of the peo- 
ples within Austria-Hungary is to be 
disrupted. Since the Poles of Galicia 
could only be handed over to Russia 
ogainst their will, and as the same condi- 
tion holds good relative to the Southern 
Slavs, who are to fall to Italy, certainly 
here there is no sense in speaking about 
a " deliverance." 

Wherever one looks it is cle^r that the 
battle cry regarding the liberation of the 
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smaller nationalities is a big untruth. 
But just as hypocritical is the above 
Statement when one reads that many 
millions of Gennuis in France and Bel- 
gium and East and West Prussians in 
Russia are the concern of the Quadruple 
Entente in this war. 

In the ease of Germany and Avstria- 
Hungary, the only reason assigned from 
the beginning as the cause of the war 
has been the fact that they aim at main- 
tainingr their national existence. Neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary has pur- 
posely extended its boundaries. Even 
tliough the war has favored the central 
powers, there has been no change in their 
proprram. But obligations have come 
along that do concern the freeing of op- 
pressed people. Primarily this is the 
ease with Poland; in the second place, 
recrarding the trestem frontiers of Ger- 
many and southern borders of Austria- 
Hungary; and also regarding the free- 
dom of the seas. 

Thv Imperial Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, has publicly declared 
that the Poles are to be freed from the 
mismanagement irf the Moeeovite mle 
and that plans arc making for the solu- 
tion of the problem, so that there shall 
be an end to the long-existing national 
quarrel between Poles and Germans. It 
is entirely too early to speak now of the 
details touching the new freedom. It is 
sufficient to know that the central 
powers obligate themselves to disdm^pe 
the task that the Quadruple Entente 
falsely gives as one of its aims in waging 
war. 

For the greater security of the German 
west front, Belfrium and France will come 
in for consideration. Except for a recti- 
fication of the frontier question, there is 
slight reason to believe that Germany 
has any annexation plans. At no time 



and on no occasion has the German Goy- 
emment mentioned anything about an- 
nexing the occupied tenitorities of Bel- 
gium and Northern Franee. The peliti- 
cal status of the conquered fortresses 
and the coast of Flanders at present in 
possession of tlie German military forces 
win remain a part of the naticmal inde- 
pendence of the countries in question. 
But France, in order to regain its lost 
territory, must be satisfied to give in 
exchange colonies as well as mon^. 

It will probably become a necessity to 
improve the strategical frontiers of Aus- 
tria-Italy as well as of Hungary-Serbia. 
Aput from this arrangement it follows 
as a matter of course that Italy must be 
punished for a treachery that cries to 
Heaven, and Serbia for the murder at 
Serajem 

England will be compelled to return 
the German colonies, to make free the 
oceans, at least in regard to the inviola- 
bility of private property at sea, and te 

pay over many milliards in indemnity. 
These demands are in keeping with every 
national expectation of the central 
. powers. 

Finally we have Turkey. How can the 
Quadruple Entente speak of bringing de- 
liverance to peoples when it means to 
'turn CJonstantinopte over to the Russians 
and Asiatic Turkey is to be despoiled for 
the sake of France, Italy, and England? 

But we have said enough. Neither the 
Entente nor the central powers entered 
this terrible war for the sake of bringing 
liberty to other people. Each power 
fights in its own interests, not for for- 
eign ones. If, however, freedom should 
come to subjugated nations as a result of 
this war — there is, besides Poland, Fin« 
land, Egypt, and Macedonia— tills will 
not be due to the Quadruple Entente^ hot 
to the Teutonic allieal 
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Naval Defenses of the United States 

By CaptaiiL Albeit F. JNibkck, U. S. N. 

At the annual meeting of th« Society of Naval Archltecta and IfarliM Bnfflneera, hdd 

In Xcw York City, f' .pi lio Albi rt P. Nihhiik, U. S. X.. the Vice PrcHldent of the society, read 
a [laiicr. Riven tjiluw iii \>ii\ i, on " The- Maintenance of the Fleet." In which lie discusaed 
from an fdtiri'ly now .-h-kU' the naval vU fi nsi s ol' th».' Unitf<l Statue, imrticularly on the 
Pacific Coast. Capiuin Niblaclc is one of Uie navy's must diHtinguished line officers, and 
is now commanding th« dreadnousht MlchJsan of the Second Dlvlaion of the Atlantio Fl««t. 



THE first line of the national de- 
fense is diplomacy, which, for 
safety and to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, ' should be in the hands of 
.skilled if not specially trained men. Due 
to our geographical position, our second 
line is the navy, which must ever be pre- 
pareH to act <m the offensive, as its chief 

value lies in mobility anil initiative. The 
third line is the sea coast and other fixed 
defensive, with a mobile land force to 
protect the land apinroacheB. From its 
immobility this third line is essentially 
defensive. The fourth line is the regu- 
lar army, which, like the navy, is essen- 
tially offensive. The fifth line is the 
trained reserve, and that wc have not. 
As patriotic and as self-sacrificing as 
are the individuals who compose the 
militia, no thinking person, with knowl- 
edge of the facts, can count the militia 
as a trained reserve. For all that it is, 
we should, however, be deeply thankful. 
The sixth line is tiie reserve of equip- 
ment — jsruns, ammunition, cloth incr, food 
and fuel — together with the manufac- 
turing establishments to turn out ^Aat- 
ever additional is needed, from a bottoa 
to a battleship. Untrained men, as a 
war asset, are like ore in the mine, cot- 
ton in the hale-dimply a valuable raw 
material. 

Whatever leg^itimate differences of 
opinion we may have as to our national 
policies as a world power, it would seem to 
be best, instead of discussing the subject 
of the maintenance of the fleet on the 
hi^h plane of patriotic or civic duty, to 
apply ^e teld test of business, or what 
pays best in the end. 

In the first place, peoRraphy has 
placed a large ocean on either side of 
US, between ua and our powerful neli^- 



bors. Looking across the Atlantic, we 
have always accepted a defensive role, 
and talked, and thought, and built to 
repel an enemy if he . liould come. ^Hiis 
hahit of thoug:ht, of waiting: for some- 
thing, of holding back, of expecting 
things to come to us, has almost de- 
stroyed our initiative, has kept back our 
foreign trade, and almost driven our 
flag from the ocean. We have rea- 
soned that our fleet would give us time 
to bring up our supposed reserves and 
enable us to raise an army of volun- 
teers. Facing^ this comfortable solution, 
we have turned our back upon the Pa- 
cific. 

Geography, acquisitiveness or destiny 
has presented us in the Pacific with 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Tutuila, 
(Samoa,) Midway Island, and Guam, as 
steppin;^'- stones across the Pacific, and, 
by their possession, imposed upon us the 
same policy as if they were actually in 
the hands of an oiemy or rival, because 
they exist and cannot l>e sunk; and if 
we fail to make the right use of them 
geography will turn them against us, 
just as it turned them away from others 
and to us. The Pacific permits to us no 
defensive policy such as we have soft- 
ened ourselves to in the Atlantic. Our 
coast line extends to Guam, even if we 
should scuttle in the Philippines. We 
can wiggle, and squirm, and make a wry 
face over paying the bill, but we can 
never evade ultimately tJie cost of ad- 
equately fortifying a naval base in the 
island of Guam, and in a lesser decrree in 
the island of Tutuila, in the Archipdago 
of Alaska, and on Midway Island, just 
as we have alreadv becrnn the frood work 
in the Hawaiian Islands and at Balboa 
at the Padfie end of the Fftnama Canal, 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF THE FLEET 

BY CAPTAIN A.P. NIBLACK. U.S.N. 



This Map Shows the Offensive and Defensive Areas of the Pacific, with the 

Supply Bases That Dominate Each. 



the reason being, if there were no other, 
to prevent their being used against us 
as commercial supply statioiui or naval 

bases by an enterprising rival or enemy. 
Besides, it will pay us to do so. 

Suppose that on Jan. 1, 1916, there 
should be assembled off Panama, in tlie 

Pacific, a fleet to make a leisurely voy- 
aee to Manila and return by way of 
Honolulu, Midway, and Guam. Let us 
assume that this fleet consists of thirty 
battleships* twenty of our largest cruis- 
ers, (now mostly out of date because 
deficient in speed,) forty destroyers^ 
twenty colliers, three supply ships, and 
the fleet repair ship Vestal. In order to 
state the problem of supplying this fleet 



in its simplest form, the speed is ten 
knots, no bad weather is encountered, 
ibere are no delays from breakdowns, 
and the time to overhaul machinery, &c., 
is placed at an absurdly low figure. As 
the stretch from Panama to Honolulu 
is 4,666 miles and would necessitate 
towing some of the ships of lesser coal 
endurance, and, as touching at Mag- 
dalena Bay would only be 125 more than 
the direct route, this stop is made. Stop- 
ping at San Diego, Cal., instead, would 
have made a difference of 436 miles. 

We have at Balboa a fine refueling 
plant and an embryo naval station, and 
the fleet is supposed to si\il from there 
full of coal and fuel oil. The assume 
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tion is a very liberal one that ei(?hteett 
tons of coal and three and one-half tons 
of oil per mile will cover the fuel con- 
sumption of Hie battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers at sea at a speed of only 
ten knots, nnd that 1,000 tons of coal 
and 160 tons of oil will cover their daily 
consumption in port. According to Lon- 
don Engineeringr* average collier or 
"freighter will burn one-sixth of a ton 
of coal per mile, (or ono-oiprhth of a ton 
of oil,) and will burn about twelve tons 
of coal (ten tons of oil) in port per day. 
Our battleships carry nearly forty days' 
fresh provisions, and five months' dry 
provisions, and the three refrigerator 
supply ships Culgoa, Glacier, and Geltie 
may be emptied on reaching Guam, pro- 
ceed to Sydney, Australia, (3,000 miles,) 
to fill up, and return to Guam to meet 
tiie fleet on its return voyage. 

The following is the calculated coal 
consmnption for tiie outward voyage: 

Sfia Coal, Oil, 
miles. tons. tons. 
Panama to Hag^lena 

Bny 2,2G5 49,<X)0 8.500 

In port 5 <];i.ys 5.(XM> KOO 

UaKdalcna to IlonolUlU. 2,548 &r>.0<Hj 0,50(3 

In port 5 days 5.00U bOU 

Bonohihi to Guam, via 

Ml.hvay S,4G0 74,700 13.0O0 

In port 10 (lays 10,000 l.f.00 

Guam to Manila • 1,512 ;«,."i4k» r,.s<K) 

In port 10 days 10.000 1.000 

Total 10.000 282.200 41,000 

Taking from the " Naval Pocket 
Book " the bunker capacities of all the 
ships enumerated as comprising this 
fleet, adding to it the carrying capacities 
of coal and oil of the twenty colliers, 
and comparing the sum with the con- 
sumptions of fuel in the foregoing table, 
we have: 

Goal, tons. Oil, tons. 

In bunkers l2:»,(KiO 16,000 

As cargo ii;i>.<MH) 38,100 

Total 249,000 4r.,(100 

Consumed as per table 232,200 41.e00 

Marsrin n.sort 3.-l<«» 

It should be stated that the two new 
oil carriers, Kanawha and Maumee, now 
ready for service, are inchided in the 

list of colliers. These two help swell the 
figures for oil by 18,244 tons. The mar- 



gin remaining as above is unotmfortably 

small, and we are at once confronted 
with the problem of 240,000 tons oi coal 
and 40,000 tons of oil required to get 
the ships back to Balboa. The bunker 
coal for the colliers can be gotten from 
Singapore or Australia, but only "Welsh" 
or " Pocahontas " class of coal serves 
for naval use. The problem, as demon- 
tary as it may seem, is extremely com- 
plicated even in time of peace. What 
it would be in war is another matter, but 
it iUnstrates the profoundly gratifs^ng 
fact that we have wisely given our ships 
a large steaming radius, and, more wise- 
ly still, gone in for Government-owned 
colliers and supply ships, while every 
other navy in the world has to rely on 
chartering. With adequate supplies of 
coal and oil at Honolulu, Midway, and 
Guam, we may attain the desired mo* 
bility of the fleet even in war, provided 
we adequately fortify Guam and Midway. 
The cost would not exceed that of one 
battleship. 

In time of war the high speeds re- 
quired in scouting and protecting wotild 

increase enormously the demand for fuel, 
and the ten knots speed for the fleet 
shows how narrow is the margin, as it 
gives the very minimum, easily increased 
by leaps and bounds under stress of 
weather or war operations. It is esti- 
mated that probably 200,000 tons of coal 
a month would be required along this 
route in time of war. Two things stand 
out clearly in this problem, viz., ihe ne- 
cessity for adopting the system of tow- 
ing and coaling at sea, so ably and so 
often advocated in tiie meetings of tiiis 
society, and the need of replacing our 
old colliers, supply ships and cruisers 
Mrith newer, larger and faster ones. 
These colliers, repair and supply sfai|», 
fitted with 5-inch and 6>]]ldi guns and 
officered and manned by regular officers 
and men, should be able to give a good 
account of Aemselves in time of dangsr 
and would not need the sheltering and 
shepherd in jr that must be given to a 
heterogeneous lot of chartered and irre< 
sponsible craft, none too reliable nnder 
the most favorable circumstances. This 
leads up to the question of either pur- 
chasing additional colliers and supply 
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flbips, or building tlMlil» aa we cannot 
rely on chartering because we vnW need 
all the available merchant ships for 
other purposes, viz., our expanding for- 
eign trade, and maintaining what we 
have. A purchased ship will require at 
least two months to overhaul and adapt 
her to Government requiremmts. Dur- 
ing liie "war with Spain" tre par- 
chased colliors having a gross tonnage 
of 42,500 at a cost of $76 per gross 
ton. Economy and serviceability point 
to the entire desirability of building 
ships for Uie special service required 

In supplies are included reserve am- 
munition, medical stores, fresh and dry 
provisions, clothing, equipment, fresh 
water, " canteen " stores, both afloat in 
supply ships and at the naval bases. 
Fuel means the ability to deliver the 
blow without delay. Delay means the 
loos of the initiaUve. Operations can 
only lie baaed on available means, and, 
in modem war, you cannot plan and 
then assemble stores to execute the plan. 
Aftor war is declared it becomes a qnea- 
tion of supplies and weapons at the 
front, or else fallinpr back on the defen- 
sive and trying to gather from every 
source the supplies needed even for the 
defensive. With fortified island bases 
each would become a stepping-stone to 
the next, and a centre from which to sally 



forth, attack and harass, and to which to 
return for supplies, rest and overhaul. 
Our real coast line would become, as it 
were, more remote from our enemy as 
these obstacles in his path hindered his 
free movements, and, on the other hand, 
these island bases would have the effect 
of extending oar coast line oat into tiie 
ocean for our own forces. As sources of 
supply they are as valuable to the enemy 
as to us, unless we fortify them ade- 
quately. 

All this sounds like the stock language 
of the rampant militarist looking for 
and bringing on trouble, but is simply 
the cold basinesi of insurance against 
and avoidance of trouble through pre- 
vision and proWsion. There is, more- 
over, no reason in forbidding business 
in foreign relations, or diplomacy in 
making for markets and trade oppor- 
tunities. Tutuila, Midway, and the 
Aleutian Islands come into the question 
of idand bases as anxfliary centres of 
supply and security, or aa coitres of 
scouting and offensive, not to mention 
commercial operations. Over and above 
all lies Guam In its position of unique, 
commanding and supreme importance, 
the " Key of the Pacific." On what we 
do there depends our future on that 
ocean, and as a peaceful, law-abiding 
and properly ro^pocted member <tf fhe 
community of nations. 



^loutenegrin Fighters 

A description of Montenegrin fighting qualHies is given by the gpeeial cor- 

Ttspondent of the Bcrlinci- Tagcblatt with the Auiiirian troops. He saj/s; 

The Montenegrins themselves do not understand so much about artillery as 
about other arms, in the emplo>'ment of which they are past masters. Thtit spe- 
eiadit]r is not the complicated modem war, but the partisan warfare in the moun- 
tains, the real Indian war. One hears them shouting something to one another 

on the bare, black mountains; then they glide down into the valley in groups of 
two or three, jump in their soft felt shoes from stone to stone, conceal themselves 
in the holes whicn are hiddm by the evergreen bushes, and suddenly they all 
collect at one spot in the rear or at the flank of our patrols. Woe to these patrols 
if they allow themselves to be surprised ! The Montenegrins give no quarter to 
anybody, not even to the wounded. On the other hand, it is next to impossible 
to capture Montenegrin soUliens. Wherever a' warrior goes or stands there also 
is his wife, and when he falls she jumpo to his side and ongB him away. No dead 
or wounded are found after a battle. 
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The Uses of Adversity 



By Ijjaalius Grorg^^ Kelly 

Editor of The British Review 

This remarkable article by the editor of The British Review tnrludea a discuraion of 
the adverse ooodltloti* under which Great Britain and her alUea labor In their contest with 
Germany, which waa orlglnallr published la that periodical. 



THE most arduous period of the 
year is approadiins. Winter, 
bringing to those upon the battle 
front hardships almost intoler- 
able, to those at home who are elderly 
and infirm the fear that they may not 
sec another Spring:, and to all our minds 
a season which may be called, more truly 
than ever in history, the Winter of our 
diaoontent. All Belginm and the richest 
provinces of France are still firtnly in 
the enemy's power. Attempts to dis- 
lodge him have been costly and unsoe- 
eessful. At a time when, accordinff to 
our last year's prophecies, his treasury 
should have been depleted, his people 
starving, his amy a skeleton, we have 
seen him embark npon an advance five 
times prreater and more difficult than 
his attack on Paris and press it home 
with a speed and aeeoraey almost in- 
credible. The armies of Russia roll 
back, and their Generals strain every 
nerve not to achieve a decision, but to 
avoid it The covnterattacic npon Con- 
stantinople is at present no more than a 
lesson in the impotence of valor, and if 
the German menace from the west bears 
fmit we may yet see the expedition 
abandoned and left with no claim to 
greatness save the enormity of our loss 
and the gallantry of those who fail. Our 
intentions have gone awry, onr eocpecta- 
tions arc withered, save for the stubborn 
hope that the enemy's strength must at 
last desert him before he becomes the 
master of ns all or enforces at least an 
indecisive peace. 

Looking upon the organization of their 
own State and the still unprepared 
powers of its opponents, there is no end 
to the ambition of a people already con- 
fident and overbearing to the pitch of 
insolence. They doubtless see re-enacted 
in themselves the antique example of 
Rome. They anticipate the time when 



the name of German shall be more awful 
than ever was civis Romanus in pro- 
vincial cars; they look to a new world of 
their own making and fit upon their 
doings the imperial utterances of Virgil's 
** Aeneid." Their Generals capture works 
of art as Mummius looted Corinth of its 
Statuary, secure in the confidence of a 
civilization which was to prevail. They 
are bringing new blood to a spent and 
luxurious earth. They will make other 
laws and invent fresh graces for 
crowding our old beauties into the 
museums of antiquity. Rome itself, in- 
deed, will be outdone, for she at least was 
content to leave to the Greek his softer 
arts wherewith, in the end, he might 
reconquer an empire. But Gemany will 
deny us even that poor eminence and 
promises that beneath her table there 
shall He no crumb that she herself has 
not bestowed. 

It ill becomes us to sneer at this am- 
bition without first giving thought to 
the refntation of it, for, supeificially at 
least, the analotry of history is strongly 
founded. The days of Roman conquest 
were not the days of her ultimate great- 
ness, hot of erode preparation. Her 
civilization was for conturies a material 
civilization only, resting upon her dis- 
ciplined troops, her fortified places, her 
roads, over which we can still pass safely, 
her bridges, aqueducts, and walls. Her 
cultured victims scorned her for her rude- 
ness, but succumbed. A German his- 
torian, looking upon his country's roads 
and railways, her industry and plodding 
science, her disciplined and machinelike 
legions, must be pardoned if he tldnlc of 
Livy as his modd. He may go further 
still and not outrun just speculation. He 
may cast his memory back upon the 
races over which Rome marched and 
compare them with some accuracy to 
those against which his own forces are 
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in armi; Greece iJie aaarehical, Carthags 

the mercenarj-, Gaul the vast and dis- 
organized, have for unfriendly eyes their 
counterparts in modem Europe. To the 
biased vUUm of a Heidelberg profeaaor 
the scandals and revolutions of France 
are on a level with the perpetual up- 
heavals wliich disgraced the latter years 
of Greek republics until the firm liand of 
Rome imposed stern order. The very art 
of both is subject to a comparison, how- 
ever unjustly drawn, which slionld mag- 
nify fhe ovidence of decadence. In the 
numerous and diverse provinces of the 
vast Russian Empire, linked together by 
a common head and otherwise only by 
an impalpable unity of spirit, Germany 
sees the hordes of northern tribes on 
whom at last the imperial troops branded 
the impress of the Roman eagle and 
tbo insignia of Latin culture. Even in 
peace, German merchants and encrinccrg 
had all but made that empire their own. 

Lastly, there is England, the greatest 
and most dangerous, as she thinks, of all 
her foes. Carthape was a merchant 
State, with a maritime empire; so, too, is 
England. CSarfliage relied upon her fleet; 
80^ also, does England. Carthage had a 
mercenary army; so, in another sense, 
has England. Carthage was wealthier 
than Rome by as much as England is 
wealthier than Germany, yet Carthage 
fell. A Carthaginian General upon the 
erest of victory once sent despairing 
messages for munitions and men, and 
was refused by a supine and luxurious 
people; an EnR-lish General asked the 
same to stave off defeat, and still awaits 
his answer. Gott strafe England! is a 
foolish saying; but what of old Cat o's 
reiterated Delenda est Carthapro? To 
each of her foes it must have seemed in- 
conceivable that Rome should bear away 
the palm which they so long had worn, 
but the result of this war or, if need be, 
this war and those which shall succeed 
it win rank with Salamis and Zama in 
the history of men. 

It is from reflections of this color that 
Germany takes heart and bids us think 
long of all fliese writings on the ancient 
walls of time. If we are wise, we shall 
take up the challcnp-c. We are not 
Justiiied in mocking the great preten- 



sions of those who, as all the wwrld ad* 

mits, have at least in the practical sphere 
proved themselves a people of wonderful 
powers, for, though laughter is said to 
kill, no hollow cartoon can destroy the 
united wills of a determined nation. 
There is, to be siure, an easy opening for 
criticism of a negativa kind to show that 
in her imperial wars it was usually the 
part of Rome to suffer defeats at the 
outset and only to win after long tribula- 
ti<m. Moreover, Rome conquered the 
world piecemeal, and did not ever take 
arms against the united powers of her 
day. Liike England, she acquired an 
empire by accident. She acquhred it be- 
cause behind her material strength she 
harbored an ideal, or the germ of an 
ideal, which was worth more than those 
oi her enemies; in the highest sense of 
the words, she was justified by the 
event. She hired no advocate-philoso- 
phers. But the majestic calm of her as- 
semblies in face of destruction may have 
warned her opponents that this confi- 
dence reposed on something stronger 
than the force of arms. 

Germany claims that she possesses as- 
surance not less high. But we also, even 

in defeat, have never doubted that we 
Stand to represent something greater 
timn our own estate. We are not 
Carthage, nor is Russia Gaul; and France 
is gn^owinp: greater than ancient Athens, 
nobler than she herself has ever been in 
history. To Germanjr's analogy of Rome 
we reply by the analogy of Napoleon, 
who believed that in the triumph of post- 
Revolutionary France lay the future of 
the world. We say that the European 
empire is dead because Europe hmdf 
is now alive; she is of aitje, let her speak 
for herself. She is no longer an impas- 
sive, uncertain body, ready to fall to the 
will of the next autocrat yfho would make 
her his slave, but fully conscious of her- 
self and the unity of her children who 
have the charge of her dvilization. She 
cannot brook the destruction of one of 
her nations and remain the same; most 
surely she could not submit to German 
ideals and continue to eodst at all. 

It is precisely upon fliis point that the 
German arerument fails, since it presumes 
that in all Europe there is no sound State 
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but Germany. If all the nations were 
rotten to the core, her claim might be 
just, though we, perhaps, were better 
mdviMd to die for the ideal which we 
had lost than submit to her dictation. 
But Germany herself can now hardly say 
that her enemies are what she has pro- 
daimed tiiem. She has, indeed, disproved 
her own case. Her attack has roused a 
France and a Russia of which she never 
dreamed; and as for the English mer- 
cenaiies at whom she still must be gib- 
{ntTf these despicable creatures have at 
least earned the compliment of her de- 
testation. There iB disloyalty and sel- 
fishness in England* and many who 
should be fiprhting are strikin^r for half- 
pence, secure of their reward from an 
embarrassed Government. But let Ger- 
many, or, indeed, France, Russia, or 
Italy, ask themselves this question: Had 
they been islands equipped with superb 
fleets and subject for centuries to a 
complaiBant Constitution, would their 
dtiiens have done more than ours? 
There is only one answer which can be 
ghrtn* The proondlings of the nations 
are much alike. 

They are much alike, until there comes 
a day when they realize that their exist- 
ence depends upon their superiority to 
the groundlings of neighboring States. 
Then, though not till then, the mettle of 
their pasture is shown, and in the crass 
and Tolgar rahble itself there flame up 
the cardinal virtues of a great poopTe. 
The very men who now sullenly proclaim 
their right to profit from our extremity 
or cynically ask what measure of dif- 
ference in their estate can be created by 
allegiance to the enemy may yet lay 
down not their profits only, but their 
lives, rather than forsake a losing cause. 
Our honorable men are dead or facing 
death, But honor is the privilege of rare 
spirits and it does not follow that, when 
it has thrown its stake, there is not a 
residue of courage, of endurance, of 
sober love for home, to carry on the 
conflict when once tile spur is driven 
home. 

If the advisers of Germany are wise, 
they will know that the critical moment 
of their fortune has arrived when they 
believe that they have at last beaten 
England to her knees. It is a country 



which rarely becomes really formidable 
until the moment when its power seems 
on the point of extinction.* For us the 
war is in its infancy. Our morale has 
not been tested. The danger which 
hovers so threateningly above our eastern 
allies is no more than a speck to the eye 
ef those who dwell hi the island peace 

of England. The very futility of air 
raids and fu>;itive bombardments en- 
hances the sense of our security and 
appalls the eitiaen no more than the 
news that a desperate criminal is at 
large. It is, perhaps, a pity that Ger- 
many cannot make her terrors more ef- 
fective, for it would certainly be tiie 
prelude tn her downfall. Nor is it easy 
to understand how a people of such com- 
petence in war should first waste their 
energy to no purpose and then should 
think that their reign of terror, if it 
were successful, could do aught but de- 
prive tiiem of ^eir best ally, the apathy 
of the still sleeping mob. 

Hot-headed men have wished that OUT 
recalcitrant workmen might see German 
soldiery revelmg among their homes 
and working tiieir will upon the wives 
and children at present subject to no ill- 
treatment save such as flows from a 
husband's and a father's privilege. So 
drastic a remedy would have too many 
attendant risks. But there is yet be- 
neath the suggestion a substantive truth 
which should render us less apprehensive 
of adversity, if it should come, since it 
Feema that no other goad than positive 
ill-fortune will stimulate the great mass 
of the disinterested public The British 
Government is apparently as ignorant 
of this fact as is the German, for other- 
wise it would certainly replace the vulgar 
mirth of its recruiting advertisements 
by sombre pictures of dying men. The 
proper course with English laggards is 
not to soothe their spirits but to depress 
them. And when to the groans of the 
professional pessimist can be added the 
actual .sting of a genuine and palpable 
calamity, there is hope that some life 



I always thoug^ht they were had eol* 
dlers," said SouU .ifler hl.s defeat at Albuera, 
" nnd now I am sure of It. I had turned 
thetr flank and pierced their centre, but 
they did not see It and would not run ! " 
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may stir in the prone limbs of the suf- 
ferer. 

For OS, therefore, the gloom of coming 
Winter may prove to be the Indian Sum- 

rnor of our stronprth, brinprinjr to fruition 
much of the energy that now supinely 
watches the achievements of spirits more 
susceptible. In any event, the war has 
rrached a stape at which it may be said 
that for the future it will be a conflict 
• less of nmterial than of moral forces, 
pitting one against the other the stab- 
bornncss and endurance of the two op- 
ponents. It has been clearly proved that 
certain resources are needed, and before 
long we may see them supplied. But 
more than resources is required steadfast 
endurance in the soldier and in the 



patient men and women at home who 
watch the life-blood of their families 
drain away and contemplate the rain of 
great hopes without result, who bear in 
silence the strain of anxious days and 
sleepless nights and, perhaps the heaviest 
of all, the dull monotony of war. They 
are the steel of the nation and know that 
they must neither bend nor break. When, 
therefore, Germany makes boastful 
analogies between herself and the Roman 
majesty, it is to the more enduring and 
less dramatic aspect of antiquity that 
we may liken ours, and remind her that 
the patience of a FaUus and the honor 
of a Regnlus did more to found her great- 
ness than any triumph that ever biased 
upon her ancient Capitol. 



Germanic Supplies From Turkey 

A writer in Die Post of Berlin, while agreeing that a rjrrnf dent may be 
expected from A»ia Minor in the way of raw materials for German industries 
and food at tome indefinite date in the future, ufoms hie countrymen not to «s- 
peet too mueh from the Ottoman Empire for the time being. He soya.* 

The advantages of a clear land rente, connecting the Central Empires and 
their friends with the Gohien Horn, are quite obvious. What Turkey lacks in 
the way of industrial products will henceforth be supplied to her from Germany; 
and we shall receive from her in return as much raw material as may be required 
to render our economic situation easier. In this regard, however, we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by any fantasies based on what may happen in 
the future. Turkey, of course, is not so far removed from us as she once might 
have become. But we are not in a position to avail ourselves, at ^bo present day, 
of anything she may be able to let us have in the future. Before our dreams 
of " Berlin to Baprdad " bcfome a reality, wo shall first have to await tho re- 
sults of a few decades of German labor and millions of German capital. Then 
our theory of a self-supporting economic re^rion, closed to outsiders, stretching 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, will be translated into praetioe. Our 
successes in the Balkans are takinp; us no nearer to the cotton crops, worth 
millions of marks, which are not yet growing in Asia Minor. Let us, there- 
fore, for t3ie time being, keep our eyes fixed on our military battles in the 
Balkans. The hopes which we are founding on their successful outcome should 
not be allowed to distract our attention from the remaining theatres of war. 
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The Serbian Soldier 



By Stanley Naylor 

ThtB iford picture of the Sert»taii fighter, his patriotism, his hopes and pro1il«xw, was 
printed in The Ixuidnn )'h:. nirie of Oct. 19. In It Hr. Naylor tells Why (bs Bcrb Is called 

"The Irishman of the Balkans." 

WHEN, • f«w d»ys ago, I left Ser- the interval imvagied bj pestilence and 

bia after constantly traveling disease and riddled by shot and shell, was 

up and down the country over once more back at her old fighting 

four months, I carried away strength, with her forces comiiletely re- 

wlfh me many different impressions, organized and better equipped than ever 

Some of these impressions, it may be, are before! Since that timo, too, ammuni- 

curiously confused and conflicting, for tion making has been proceeding apace. 

Serbia is by no means an open book to be If Serbia, with her army of 400,000, was 

read by all who mn as soon as they reach leady to strike in May, we may be quite 

her gates. Like the rest of her Balkan sure she is more fhan ever ready to strike 

neighbors, she is to some extent a para- today. 

dox — a nation of warring truths. But There has been something impressive 

one impressioQ that I early formed has and errand in the picture of tiiese stoat> 

remained wiUl me so long that it is now hearted men of Serbia, massed round the 

among my ripest convictions. On one little nation's borders — waiting, always 

point I am proof-positive. Today there waiting. For several hours nearly every 

is no fighting man in the world more day during the past ten months many a 

wonderful lhan the "Tommy AtUns" of Serbian "Tommy Atkins" has known 

Serbia. what it is to stand rigidly on guard, glued 

Wonderful is a big word, but it is not like an automaton to his post, his face 
too hig to fit the men hi the rank and file stolidly inscrutable, bat his heart yearn- 
of the Serbian Army. They are wonder- ingly aflame to be once more up and doing, 
ful, first of all, in the stoicism— one had "I'm dead sick of having to wait," a 
almost said gayety! — with which they private told me when I telked with him 
have borne the heat and burden of foar wbile off duty through an interpreter 
years of war. They were wonderful who, having lived in America, was able- 
again, when, now nearly a year ago, to translate very racily. "If only we 
under superb generalship, they success- • could have another whack at *eml Vm 
fully drove over 600,000 Austrian fai- just longing for the war to end. Yon 
vaders from their territories and took see, I haven't seen my wife and children 
62,000 of them prisoners into the bargain, for three years. My home is so far away 
And they are still more wonderful at the 9md we have been so everlastingly fight- 
present moment, when, after ten months ing. or expecting to fight, that I have 
of masterly inactivity, they " stand like never had a chance to go back." 
greyhounds in the slips straining upon And if this has been the lot of some 
the start " for — ^well, whatever betides ! of Serbia's first-line soldiers still in their 

"Dont forget that when the time prim^ what of those veterans of the 

comes to strike, Serbia will be ready," M. third and fourth lines who are to be 

Pasics, the veteran Prime Minister, told found guarding the remoter places less 

me proudly at Nish as far back as last liable to atteck? These grizzled warriors 

May. And in view of the fact that, five are gmierally cheerful. Yet, for them 

months earlier, our ally had purchased also, life holds more than its fair share 

her victory over the Austrians at a cost of irony. " Of course, I'm only scrap- 

of 100,000 lives, this was certoinly no iron — ^too old for the firing line," one of 

mean boast. Even at that incredibly them lately confessed to me. " I'm 60, 

early date Serbia, after having been in and I've been in the army thirty-three 
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ywn. In Serbia, you know, we start 
serving at 17 and finish at 55." • • * 
"Then, in another five years you will be 
ft«e? " I ventured encooragringly. 
• * * " Yes, in another five years I 
shall be free all ripht," he replied bit- 
terly. " But please don't forget, Sir, I 
shall also be 66! " 

But not for nothing has the Serb been 
called " the Irishman of the Balkan?." 
His temperament is mercurial, and these 
moments of depressiim soon slip away. 
Although occasionally discour.iKed, he 
is seldom seriously downcast. Difficulties 
never daunt him. Instead they fire his 
blood. "If only we could have another 
whack at 'em! " That is the spirit in 
which he goes forth to meet and beat his 
foes. To him the thought that Serbia 
■honld he vanquished is simply unthink- 
able. For with him hi.> country ranks 
as God. Patriotism, an all-consuming 
love of the land of his forefathers, is 
practically the only religion he knows 

and understand?. Provided he hnld.< fast 
to his faith in the salvation of Serbia he 
feels all will be well. Inevitably his 
enemies must go to the walL • * • 
This is the firm belief of every true 
Serbian peasant. And maybe — who 
knows? — it is because perhaps he clings 
to it so tenaciously that he fights so 
valiantly and well. 

" Victory is not won by shining arms, 
.but by brave hearts," runs the Sesbian 
" Tommy's " guiding maxim. And in his 
case, it is literally true. When you re- 
fleet that many of the Serbian officers 
contrive to cut quite a formidable dash 
on £70 a year» it follows that the uni- 
forms of the men in the ranks are not 
exactly glittering. The only allowance 
they get it a very few dinars a month, 
together with one loaf of bread and a 
round of ammunition a day. And unless 
they are first-line soldiers they fight 
in their peasant dress. As a rule the 
peasants have only two suits of clotjias— 
one for Winter and one for Summer. 
Each is firmly stitched on to him, ac- 



cording to season, by a devoted wife— 
so firmly that, if left to himself, he pur- 
sues the line of the least resistance, and, 
aneh is his pagan taste for filth, changes 
his clothes only twice a yearl 

All honoTt then, to the poverty-stiidceii 

men who fight under such terrible con- , 
ditions. The homes from which many 
of them came seem too wretched to fight 
for. Yet they still go on fighting^for 
the unification of their beloved Serbia, 
for the glory of this one single idea. 
Their bravery in action is now a by- 
word. But let me, at least, give one 
story for the truth of which that ardent 
Serbophile, Dr. Seton- Watson, vouches. 

Before the superior forces of the 
enemy on one occasion a Serbian regi- 
ment had to retire. Of the men serving 

the machine guns all but one were killed 
and wounded; but this man, instead of 
v^thdrawing with his comrades, con- 
tinued to work his gun with such fiendish 
energy that at last the advancing enemy, 
not realizing that he stood alone, and 
fearing a trap, retired in their turn. And 
so the situation was saved by the courage 
of one man. His exploit was duly report- 
ed to the General, who sent for him next 
day and said fiercely, " You're * teniblo 
fellow! What's this I hear of you? 
They tell me it was a regular massacre. 
How many men did you kUl ? " The gun- 
ner, much perturbed, stammered out his 
belief that certainly well over a hundred 
men must have fallen victims to bis ma- 
chine gun. 

"Well," said the General, flrownhig, 

" there's nothing for it but to make you 
a Corporal." " Oh, General! " exclaimed 
the man, who had expected some kind of 
punishment. "And now. Corporal ■ 
I make you a Sergeant." " Oh, General! ** 
gasped the man. .speechless with aston- 
ishment. " And now, Sergeant ," the 

Genoal went on, "I make you a lieu- 
tenant." The new officer burst into 
tears. " And now," cried the General* 
" now embrace me! " 
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Important Books in Press 

These Informing extracts from important IkhjUs tliat havo not y> t lucn I'larod in the liands 
of reviewers— which are aitually still in prfs;*, nltliou^ii they will uiipear Ihi.s niontl>— afford 
th« first anticipatory slitnp.sea of the kind ever presented In an American magazine. They 
are iDtended to give readers better facilities for determining what the forthcomins boolu are 
about than can be found In the publishera' announcements. They present the same sort of 
iBformatton as nay be gotten later by tumlns over the pages in a bookstaU. 
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A SERIES of historical estejra by Gil- 
/\ bert K. Chesterton on "The 
JL^L Crimes of England " (John Lane 
Company) will be inreceded by a 
note about his use of the wotd ** Englidi " 
in iriiich he will say: 

I can assnre the Scot that T say 
" Engtand," not beeaQse I deny Scot- 
tish nationality, but because I affirm 
it. And I can say, further, that I 
could not here include Scots in the 
thesis, simply because I could not in- 
clude th en in the condemnation. This 
book is a study, not of a diseasp, but 
rather of a weakness, which has only 
been predominant in the predominant 
partner. It would not be true, for 
instance, to say either of Ireland or 
Scotland that the populace larked a 
religion; but I do think that liritish 
policy as a whole has .sufTered from 
the English lack of one, with its in- 
eritaUe result ot plutocracy and 
class contempt. 

The purpose of the book will be re- 
vealed in a mock dedicatory letter to the 
German pnrfessor headed ** Some Words 
to Professor Whirlwind," which close as 

follows : 

It could be easy to fence with you 
forever and parry every point you 
attempt to make, until English peo- 
ple began to think there was nothing 
wrong with England at all. Rut I 
refuse to play for safety in this way. 
There is a vary great deal that is 
really wronr with England, and it 
ought not to M forgotten even in the 
full blaze of your marvelous mis- 
takes. I cannot have my countrymen 
tempted to those pleasures of intel- 
lectual pride whien are the result of 
comparing themselves with you. The 
deep collapse and yawning chasm of 
your ineptitude leaves me upon a 
perilous spiritual elevation. Your 
mistakes are matters of fact; but to 
enumerate them does not exhaust the 
truth. For instance, the learned man 
who rendered the phrase in an Eng- 
lish advertisonent "-cut you dead" 



as ** hack you to death," was in 
error; but to say that many such ad- 
vertisements are vulgar is not an 
error. Again, it is true that the 
English poor are harried and inse- 
cure, with insufficient instinct for 
armed revolt, though you will be 
wrong if you say that they are occu- 

fiied literally in shooting the moon, 
t is true that the average English- 
man is too much attracted by ju isto- 
crafic society; though you will be in 
error if yott 4|ttOta dining with Duke 
Humphrey as an example of it. In 
more ways than one you forget what 
is meant by idiom. 

I have therefore thought it ad- 
visable to provide you with a cata- 
logue of the real crmries of England; 
and I have selected them on a prin- 
ciple which cannot fail to interest 
and please you. On many occasions 
wo have been very wrong indeed. 
We were very wroai[ indeed when we 
took part in preventmg Europe from 
putting a term to the impious pira- 
cies of Frederick the Great. We 
were very wrong indeed when we al- 
lowed the triumph over Napoleon to 
be soiled with the mire and blood of 
Bliichcr's sullen savatrcs. We were 
very wrong indeed when we allowed 
the peaceful King of Denmark to be 
robbed in broad daylight by a brigand 
named Bismarck; and when we al- 
lowed the Prussian swashbucklers 
to enslave and silence the French 
provinces which they could neither 
govern nor persuade. We were verv 
wrong indeed when we flung to snen 
hungry adventurer.s a position so im- 
portant as HeligolatuI, We were 
very wrong indeed when we praised 
the soulless Prussian education and 
copied the soulless Prussian laws. 
Knowing that you will mingle your 
tears with mine over this record of 
English wrongdoing, I dedicate it tO 
you, and I remain, 

Yours reverently, 

G. K. r-HES'TERTON. 

Near the close of the book Mr. Chester- 
ton will say: 

There may be, in the ayes of some. 
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a risk in dwelling; in this dark hour 
on our failures in the past: I believe 
profoundly that the risk is all the 
other way. I believe that the most 
deadly danger to our arms today lies 
in any whiff of that self-praise, any 
flavor of that moral cowardice, any 
glimpse of that impudent and ulti- 
mate impenitence, that may make 
one Boer or Scot or Welshman or 
Irishman or Indian feel that he is 
only smoothing the path for a second 
Prussia. I have passed the great 
part of my life in criticising and 
condemning the existing rulers and 
Institutions of my country; I think it 
is infinitely the most patriotic thing 
that a man can do. 1 have no illn> 
sions either about our past or oar 

F resent. I think our whole history in 
reland has been a vulpar and ig^no- 
rant hatred of the crucifix, expressed 
by a crucifixion. I think the South 
African fnr was n dirty worlc which 
we did under the whipe d nu>ney- 
lenders. I think Hitehelstown was a 



disgrace; I tiiink Denahawi waa a 

devilry. 

Yet there is one part of life and 
history in which I would assert the 
absolute spotlesaneaa of England. In 
one department we wear a robe of 
white and a halo of innocence. Long 
and weary as may be the records of 
our wickedne-^s, in one direction we 
have done nothing bat good. Who- 
ever we may have wronged, we have 
never wronged Germany. Again and 
again we have dragged her from 
under the just vengeance of her ene- 
mies, from the holy anger of Maria 
Teresa, from the impatient and con- 
temptuous common sense of N'apo- 
leon. We have kept a ring fence 
around the Germans while they 
aaciced Denmark and dismembered 
Prance. And if we had served our 
God as we have served their Kind's, 
there would not be today one rem- 
nant of them in our pau, eifhw to 
alander or to alay us. 



A Life of William Shakespeare 



THE biography of William Shake- 
speare, which Sir Sidney Lee origi- 
nally published seventeen years ago, 
is this month to be reissued by Macmil- 
lan in a new shape. Sir Sidney says that 
the "whole hae been drastically revised 
and greatly enlarged." He will say in 
his announcement: 

Recent Shakespearean research 
has proved unexpectedly fruitful. 

My endeavor has been to present in 
a just perspective all the trustworthy 
and relevant information about 
Shakespeare's life and work which 
has become available up to the pres- 
ent time. My obligations to fellow- 
workers in the Shakespearean field 
are numerous, and I have done my 
best to acknowledge them fully in my 
text and notes. The new documen- 
tary evidence, which scholars have 
lately discovered touching the intri- 
cate static history of Shakespeare's 
era, has proved of especial service, 
and I have also greatly benefited by 
the ingenious learning which has re- 
cently been brought to bear on vexed 
questions of Shakespearean bibliog- 
raphy. Much of the fresh Shake- 
spearean knowledge which my per- 
sonal researches have yielded during 
the past few years has already been 
published in various places else- 
where, and whatever in my recent 
publications has ssemed to me of per- 
tinence to my present schone I have 



here co-ordinated as succinctly as 
possible with the rest of my material. 
Some additional information which I 
derived vriiUe this vohane was in 
course of preparation chiefly from 
Elizabethan and Jacobean archives 
at Stratford-on-Avon and from the 
wills at Somerset House of Shaks- 
speare's Stratford friends, few of 
which appear to have been consulted 
before, now sees the light for the 
first time.* In the result I think that 
I may claim to have rendered an ac- 
count of Shakespeare's career, which 
is more comprehensive, at any rate, 
than any which has been offered the 
public previously. 

•My transcripts of the wills of William 
Combo the elder (d. Irtll) and of his nepliows 
Thomas Combe (d. 1009) and John Combe 
(d. 1614) have enabled me to eorreet tbe 

many errors which fi>;ure In all earli'->r u'-- 
counta of Shakespeare's relations with the 
Cdinho family. Similarly the will of the 

Southwark tomb-maker, Qarret Johnson the 
elder, has helped me. in eonjuncthm with 
documents beionglns to the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle, to throw new llpht on the 

history of Sli.il.i -jm ;i r i^'s nioiiutnont in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church and to SQlve some pus- 
slea of old standing in regard to It. With the 
assent of the Trustees and Guardians of 
Shakespeare's birthplace I purpose deposltlns 
In their litir ir\- at Stratford, for the use of 
students, copies of all the fresh original ma- 
terial which I have feathered together in tlie 
Interests of this volume. 
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''Man — au Adaptive Mechanism 



THE book under ihls tiito^ to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan, written by 
Georjre W. Crile, M. D., whose 
method of preventing surgical shock 
in operations under anaesthesia have 
given him international fame, will be 
read with special interest by faith 
healers. According to Dr. Crile's theory 
of the evolution of the bodily functions, 
every adequate stimulus awakens an 
ancestral memory or a«?sociation, and 
adaptive energies follow in the physical 
organs. Through the brain« adrenals, 
liver, muscles, and thyroid the trans- 
formations adapting man to his en- 
vironment work as through a mechanistic 
dtain both in health and disease. His 
mechanistie eooeeptums of disease find 
this illustration: 

Our studies showed that inhalation 
anaesthesia does not prevent the 
transmission of traumatic [wound- 
ing] impulses from the field of ope- 
ration to the brain, and that shock is 
the result of the combined effect of 
these traumatic impulses and of pre- 
operative fear upon the lirain. We 
found also that as a result of shock 
or exhaustion from any cause, cer- 
tain histolopric changes occur uni- 
formly and constantly in cer- 
tain orpans — notably the brain, the 
liver, and the adrenals, and we dis- 
covered that both the clmical and the 
histologic phenomena of shock could 
be eliminated by the prevention of 
pre-operative fear and by " block- 
ing " the nerve paths from the field 
of^ operation to the brain by local 
anaesthesia used in addition to gen- 
eral ana»'sthcsia. These facts having 
been established experimentally and 
clinically, a Kinetic Theory of Shock 
was formulated. 

The Hieory of adaptive transforma- 
tions of energy is thus suggested: 

When a boy steps upon a sharp 
stone there is an instant discharge 
of onorf^y in a motor act of sclf-pres- 
ervation. This act is neither a con- 
scious reaction nor one due to the 
boy's individual (ontof^enetic) expe- 
rience, but is the result of the adap- 
tation of his progenitors, through 
natural selection, tliroughout the 
vast eons required to evolve the spe- 
cies, during which the frequent re- 
currence of similar mechanical in- 
juries resulted in the implantation of 
a neuro-museular mechanism, adapt- 



ed to discharge automatically, at the 
needed moment, the required amount 
of energy in the form of an adaptive 
muscular action. 

That is a normal, healthful reaction; 
but.if the shock is too great, acute acidity 
of the blood, with rapid respiration, 
sweating, thirst, and r^tlessness, show 

the bodily reactions to pain and fear that 
manifest disease. Moreover: 

Emotional activation — activation 
by worry and fear particularly — is 
as potent in causing excessive trans- 
formation of energy and an excessive 
production of acid V)y-pr<M!iirf ? with 
consequent physical impairment as 
are any other •kinetic stimuli. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the absence 
of worry and fear may aid in stop- 

1)ing the body-wide activations which 
ead to an organic breakdown. The 
therapeutic value of rest, of change 
of scene, of diversion, and the 
restorative powers of happiness and 
success and congenial surroundings 
are thus explained in terms of ap- 
proximate physical value. 

The kinetic theory of health and dis- 
ease, which Dr. Crile elaborates throu^rh 
the book of over 200 pa^re<, tracing the 
selective influences that shape the life of 
the human race from the dawn of his- 
tory and of its members from conception 
to the grave, is invoked to explain the 
fact that many different diseases are ap- 
parently the outcome of the same cause, 
and the equally puzzling fact that certain 
diseases may be the outcome of various 
causes : 

It suggests the manner in which 
continuous activation of the Kinetic 
System majr cause Graves's disease, 
neurasthenia, cardio-vascular dis- 
ease, diabetes, indipestion, certain 
forms of acidosis and Bright's dis- 



In his summing up at tha jsnd, Dr. 

Crile says: 

The effect of fear, grief, worry, 
and jealousy on the physical body is 
seen in the chanpres in the cells of the 
brain, the adrenals, and the liver; 
and the resultant diseases and disa- 
bilities are many. Against man's 
inhumanity to man, religions and 
philosophies have been invoked, each 
of which aids in proportion to its 
power to substitute faith for fear. 
Thus in understanding the physical 
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basis of the action of faith and hope, 
as opposed to fear and grief, we have 
at our command a concrete foiV9 
which can be efficiently used to pro- 
tect the individual. * ,* * The 
knowledge that these activations not 
only decrease the power of the indi- 
vidual to <io his work, but ultimatelv 
eauM nomerous diseases as weU» will 
nsalt aatomatkally in arousing the 



instinct of self-preservation, which 
will surround the individual with a 
protecting^ circle, througrh whidi 
anger, jealousy, ^ief, and worry 
cannot penetrate, just as the zone of 
local anaesthesia in the anooiated 
surgical operation is an impenetrable 
barrier between the brain and the 
knife, making the surgical operatiim 
shoddess. 



''flights and Duties of Neutrals" 



THAT the laws affecting neutrality 
for the next century are to be 
" determined largely by the atti- 
tude of the United Slates during the 
present European conflict" will be the 
position taken under the above-named 
title by D. Chauncey Brewer, (Putnam's.) 
Mr. Brewer will observe that a neutral 
nation can safeguard the rights of neu- 
trals best and automatically ** with the 
creation of a military and naval force 
proportional to its needs ": 

Fitted in its own eyes for defense, 
it becomes from the belligerent's 
point of view a powerful medium 
for offense. In this nations have all 
the frailty and weakness of mortals. 
During the time that the neutral 
State was of no importance from a 
military point of view it was ignored. 
Now that an army and navy are 
features of its sovereign life it is 
courted and treated with considera- 
tion. 

It is carious that eminent paci- 
fists whose hopes for the future rest 
upon the part assigned neutral States 
in world councils have given tUa 
fact so little weight. 

Oppenhetm, the text writer on in- 
ternational law, is a better observer. 
To him (Vol. II., Page 3591 the shap- 
ing up of such resources nas been a 
most important factor in bringing 
about the rapid development in the 
laws of neutrality during the nine- 
teenth century. If the distinguished 
professor is right, and ministries in- 
volved in war are careful not to 
offend a powerful neutral for fear of 
driving it into the opposite camp, 
the present opportunitv for the 
United States to win lasting ad- 
vantages, not only for itself as a 
neutral, out for all neutral States, 
is one that is historically without 
parallel. 

Mr. Brewer's contention is tiiat the 
lawa of neutrality are abnormal^ too 
strongly affected by the power of war- 



like nations. Discussing the law of 
search, he says: 

That rules, operative on any sea 
in which the belligerent man-of-war 
sees fit to ordt i a neutral trading 
craft to haul to and submit to such 
a search as pleases the boarding 
officer or his superior, are galling 
in the extreme, are unreasonable and 
are unfair, must occur to any one. 
What if there be a blockade of enemy 

forts or the trader carry contra- 
and? Why should the belligerent 
interfere with a neutral ship in 
waters over which God Almighty 
alone holds dominion, and which may 
be off Kamtchatka, while the feud 
itself affects nations in the antip- 
odes? 

The question can have no very dif- 
ferent answer from this. In the good 
old days, (which seem to be with us 
again,) when nations pursued war as 
a business, it pleased combative and 
ruling powers that neutrals should 
be " cabined, cribbed, confined," and 
that their convenience, trade, and 
veiy life interests should be crump- 
led into such space as suited the 
militant States. 

The protection of noncombatants on 
merchantmen brings up the Lusitania 



No better illustration can 1m given 
as to the right and the wrong course 
for a neutral to pursue at a moment 

when basic principle? arc under dis- 
cussion than that furnished by the 
resignation of Mr, Bryan from Mr, 
Wilson's Cabinet, June, 1916. 

The question before the American 
pt'onlc, actintr nnt only for them- 
selves but in the interests of the race, 
was — righteousne.ss or jicace — which? 

Mr. Bryan said first neace, and 
perhaps righteousness ii a court 

Provided for along lines suggested by 
im so provides. The President, 
with clear insight into the hearts 
of the American people, said — 
righteousness first, then, let us hope. 
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Lord Redesdale's Memoirs 



MEMOIRS OF LORD RKDES- 
DALE," two volumes, (Button.) 
eoraprises a bio^aphical record 
of many of the royalties and nota- 
bilities of the world with whom Lord 
Redesdale came in contact — those now 
living being excluded — since his entry 
into the British Forei^ Office in 1868. 
He went to St. Petersburjr in 1803, was 
appointed to Peking in 1805, was trans- 
ferred to Japan in 1866, and accompanied 
Prince Arthv-'s mission to Japan in 1906* 
Lord Redesdale says in his preface: 

Now that the midnight of life is at 
hand, before the last chime of the 
clock must ring out, I have been 
busying myseli in writing down 
memories of the people who brif^ht- 
ened its morning, its noon, and its 
evening. It was my fate long ago 
to be associated with men older, 
sometimes much older, than myself, 
and so it happens that few, indeed, 
of the friends of my early manhood 
are now loft. Except ivliere it is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to tell 
the rest of my tale I liave not dealt 
^v^th the living. To praise them 
might seem sycophantic, to blame 
them an impertinence. It would be 
overbold in me to write a chronicle 
of my own days were I not able to 
say with Horace: 
At mL- cum magnls VlxlSSO fatebitur 
usque 

Invidia. 

My life, indeed, has been largely 

spent among men who in many 
lands have made the history of their 
time. The story of their public 
achievements is, or will be, written 
in the annals of their countries. The 
story of their private lives is often 
unknown to, and therefore put on one 
side by, their biographers. To rescue 
from oblivion here and there some 
intimate feature, some petty detail 
which may help to make known the 
real personalities of .such men — per- 
haps to remove a wrong impression 
— is the humble object of this book, 
and it is to the shades of the. < u ho 
did so much for me that I offer it 
as a grateful tribute. 

Hero ave some of Lord Redesdale 

leminiseences of the late King Edward: 
The invitations to Marlborough 
House and Sandringham were by 
no means confined to the butterflies 
of society. As often as not the 
Prince might be seen standing apart 
bk earnest talk with some such man 
•B Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, 



Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Bishop 
Wilberforce, one of the great diplom- 
atists, Delant', Billy Russell, the 
famous war corre.spoiident; Generals, 
Admirals, men of science. But why 
dwell upon this? It is well known 
that It was through conversation and 
the pros.> that the Prince ac<iuir'"d 
that marvelous fund of information 
which enabled him to hold his own in 
any company. 

Ilis memory was phenomenal; he 
seenud unable to forget. The busi- 
ne.ss of kingcraft is not one that it is 
easy to learn. It is impossible for a 
King to .snecialize in any one sub- 
ject; but he must be sufficiently 
po;^tt'(l in the trades of all sorts and 
cotiditions of men to be able to dis- 
cuss intelligently the subjects upon 
which they have to address him. This 
King Edward did to perfection, and 
we must remcmlnT that tliis [lowrr 
was not acquired all of a sudden, like 
a miracle conferred upon him by 
anointment at his coronation; it was 
the result of long years of p:aj. nt 
listening and inciuiry — of tho.^c same 
long years which his detractors 
would have us believe were spent to 
exhaustion in the pursuit of frivolous 
occupations and in the selfish sacri- 
fice of duty to pleasure. No more 
false charge was ever brought 
against a man in his exalted poid- 
tion. 

That he was the acknowledged 

leader in the society of which he was 
the darling is perfectly true. It is 
also true that he spai od no pains to 
promote the pleasure of others. 
But however late he might stay at 
some entertainment or at the \farl- 
borough Club, he was up again at 
earliest dawn to altt nd a review at 
Aldershot or Spithead, or take part 
in a ceremonial in some distant part 
of the country, where he would ap- 
pear as tray and as pleased as if he 
was fulfilling the one ambition of his 
life. His strength was wonderful; 
lis knew not fatigue. That was an 
imiT^ense help to him. Later in life 
he allowed himself more rest; but as 
a young man he seemed to be almost 
independent of sleep. 

It has been said, cynically enough, 
that a King has no friends. That 
night be the case with a Roi Soleil 
. who divided mankind into three cate- 
gories— royal personages, white men, 
and black men. Our King, on the 
contrary, was so full of human sym- 
pathy and loving kindness for others 
thatne won for himself an affection 
such as is given to few men in any 
position. 
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Planning of Gty Streets and Lots 



DIAGNOSING the particular needs as 
to plan of some thirty eitios mnd 
towns scattered from the Atlantic 

to the Pacific, research studies at Har- 
vard, a European visit that included an 
international town planning confiBTCnee 
in London, where the thesis of his forth- 
cominjr book on "City Planning" — with 
special reference to city streets and lots 
—mm sobjaet to international criticism; 
teaehinir its text in college dassroonu, 
and progress in the " fast unfolding 
science and eager practice of city build- 
ing" constitute the five special sources of 
information and stimulus leading to the 
production of Charles Mulford Robinson's 
book by Putnam's. Mr. Robinson says: 

As a result of all this, the origi- 
nal book — published in lull as " The 
Width and Arraneement of Streets," 
in an edition which has been since 
exhausted— has been so amplified, 
revised, and rearranged that a reader 
will not be impressed by the pres- 
ence of tlie old material. Yet it IS all 
here — tiiougfa buried under the new. 

As an exponent of the cause of more 

rational method of street platting^ the 

book has a definite mission : 

It is designed, in insistence upon 
the less spectacular but more effi- 
eioit phases of city planning, to help 
fai a practical way the real estate 

platter — be he owner, dealer, ci^ 
engineer, or landscape architect. 



With respect to city planning laws, Mr. 
Robinson says: 

The section on City Planning Leg- 
islation, which is practically all new, 
seemed to l>e necessitated by the very 
rapid »;rowth in th» If aftad States of 
that phase of the iMivanent, and by 
the enediveness of the machinery 
which this phase is now making 
available, not only for carrying out 
the city plan but for insuring oeVb&r 
plans. When " The Width and Ar- 
rangement of Streets "was published, 
only four years ago, very little could 
be said on the subject of legislation. 
Laws on the subject have now ao 
multiplied that their diaeoMdon here 
cannot be exhaustive. Yet it is be- 
lieved that the section touches upon 
the most essential and suggestive of 
those measures which are a product 
af the present town planning movo- 
flMnt* 

The book to lunm illnstra- 
tions with such suggestive captions as 
these: "Unsympathetic Plan of a Do 
mestic Street"; "A German Type of 
Handaoase Street "; " Saerifldng Comfort 
and Beauty for Width"; "Extra Space 
for Unused Road Leaves Little Space for 
Much Used Garden "; "An Inside Park 
in High-Class Kesidence Property"; 
" How Footpath Entrances May Be 
Marked," and many views of traffic areas, 
streets, and highways in foreign and 



American Imperialism 



THE American people should learn 
from history that the United States 
has not been a white dove among 
political hawfcs, Jennings C Wise win 
contend in his book " Empire and Arma- 
ment: The Evolution of American Im- 
perialism and the Problem of National 
Defense,** (Putnam's.) Dr. Wise, late 
Professor of Political Science and Inter- 
national Law in the Virginia Military 
stitute, says: 

If I were asked to sfate what I 
believed to be the most praetieal 
mathod of procedure for Amtrkran 



pacifists, I should unhesitatingly an- 
swer, the honest writing of history 
for the rising generation. It may be 
patriotism to present the history of 
one's country in the best possible 
light, but, in the United States, we 
have gone beyond patriotism by 
actually misrepresenting the facts to 
our own advantage. It is just that 
kind of mistaken patriotism which 
tends to convince the American peo- 
ple that they have always been pe- 
culiarly just and pacific, and tliat 
fosters among them the growth and 
continuance of a spirit of Intolafance 
and aggression. 

Professor Wise will try to give an un- 
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varnished picture of American imperial- 
lam, wifh fbe intent to show that the 
averagre American i« not yet " too proud 

to fight**: 

In this study of the evolution of 
American imperialism, it has been 
sought to disclose the political doc- 
trines which gradually, step by steii, 
led to an ajBr^ressive national expan- 
sion, and to show that between im- 
perialism, with all its dangers, and 
militarism there exists no essential 
connection. It has been attempted, 
without cynicism, to stress the fact 
that the American people have de- 
luded themselves into belicvinj; that, 
because they were not militaristic, 
they were not aggressive or militant 
in their dealings as a nation with the 
world. 



Philosophy 

THE Philosophy of Paint inf:," by Dr. 
Ralcy Husted Bell, (CI. P. Putnam's 
Sons,) which will appear this month, 
is **a study of the development of art 
from pre-historic to modern times." The 
author will explain in his preface that 
his purposes In* writing the book were: 

Firsl» to sketch the course and 
progress of the art in an easy per- 
spective; second, to assemble some 

scattered material which is interest- 
ing and convenient to have in small 
compass; third, to give some results 
of his own reasoning, and playfully, 
as it were, to fly the kito of specula- 
tion from more or less solid ground; 
fourth, to hit some absurdities which 
have long been shameless boreR; 
fifth, to correlate some relationships 
whicn reveal a tendency strong 
enough to be called a spirit; and, 
sixth, to sugfjest some theories which 
may be proved or disproved by more 
competent students. 
In the course of his discussion ho will 

give the following defhiition of the art 

ml painting: 

The development of painting as an 
art appears to be of an order rigidly 

logical and climactic to a degree 
equaled only in mathematics. A 
representation of the relations of the 
first two dimensions proceeds pri- 
marily from accuracy of position and 
contour on a plane surface; then it 
passes through subtle processes in- 
volving emphasis until it extends to 
action or diaracter. A representa- 
tion of tiie third dimension brings 



American imperialism in all its 
agjcressiveness I have shown to have 
been based on a doctrine which has • 
long been held up as a peaceful in- 
fluence, a fact which is thoroughly in 
accord with the anomaly of Ameri- 
can nationid character; for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as shown by the history 
of its pronouncement, was nothing 
more nor less than an a^rirressive 
measure adroitly veiled in words of a 
pacific sound. 

It is not in a cynical spirit, nor 
through lack of patriotism, that I 
have endeavored to picture Ameri- 
cans as others see us, but in the sin- 
cere conviction that an appreciation 
of the defects of our national char- 
acter may aid us in overcoming those 
defects. 



of Painting 

into play delicate problems of il- 
lusion iriiieh vastly complicate the 

process. The expedients of linear 
and aerial perspective become neces- 
sary. Following the third comes one 
which may be called the aesthetic di- 
mension. If this is not mastered, 
then the mastery of the three pri- 
mary dimensions is only tentatively 
artistic in that it is barren of the 
ideals of art, although it may be rich 
in medianical grace and attractive 
in its geometric perfection. 

Having assumed, for convenience 
of discourse, other than the three 

primary dimensions as necessary to 
the art of t uinting, it may be permis- 
sible to postulate emotional and 
purely inteliectual dimensions. What 
seems to be overlapping, inter- 
weaving and blending oi relations 
between all these different dimen- 
sions, possible to the technic of paint- 
ing, is really a climactic order, which 
in time may be reduced to a formula 
and denoted with symbols .'similarly 
to the writing of mathematical 
formulae. 

When the forms and colors of a 
paint in bear to one another ordered 
relationships, an aesthetic element 
enters into the arrangement. When 
the arrangement is so ordered that 
the forms and colors combine into a 
whole while yet remaining distinct 
and in contrast, an aii'ied value is 
given to the pattern which usually 
enables it to address the emotion. 

■Mere resemblance is not regarded 
as art, or, at least, when It is so 
regarded ft is daasifled vader tiie 
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most prosaic and monotonous forms 
of art. The paradoxical aspK t of 
the matter is that intensified re- 
Bemblance — the very essence of re- 
semblance — is the most vital element 
in the hif^her and more poetic forms 
of painting. That is to say, resem- 
blance must be intensified with ac- 
cent and emphasis in order to express 
character and to rovoal what is 
ordinarily called soal. 

The potential beauty of arraniijfe- 
ment and pattern for pictorial com- 
position everywhere existent is the 
source from which artistic inspira- 
tion is drawn. And tlio sole msana 



of drawing this inspiration is throuf^h 
the emotional and intellectual powers 
of the mind. The artistic representa- 
tions of space, and the filling of it 
with the harmonious relationships 
of color and form* of lines, masses, 
and tones, supported by arranprement, 
unified by pattern, and convincing 
in a resemblance wUdl has been 
intensified by emphasifc all dapsnd 
tipon the nfaid, whien must bo 
able to sec adequately, to feel sym- 
pathetically, and to execute effi- 
ciently. That is the art of painting 
in a nutshell and without it paint- 
ing is no art. 



Revolution in Principles of Health 



HIBBERT WINSLOW HILL, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health in Western 
University, will say in his book on 
**T1ie New Public Health," (Haemfllan.) 
that the conceptions of health, piil)lic and 
private, held by our anceiitors, and, until 
very lately, by ourselves, " have under- 
gone gradual revision, not to say revela- 
tion, in the last twenty years; changing 
most radically, perhaps, in the last ten." 
Contrasting old principles witti now. 
Professor Hill will say: 

The statement that there is A 
* New Public Health " may shock 
those who, although familiar with 
recent dianges in scientific thought, 
yet have not fully realised what 
those chanj^es mean; but the .shock 
will be far greater to those who have 
not appreciated that changes wore 
going on. * * * 

The old principles have merged 
graduaily into the new, in keeping 
with the experiments, observations, 
and conclusions of many investifra- 
tors in many individual sciences re- 
lated to general public health. Within 
professional public health circles, 
DBcterioIopy, clinical observation, 
and mathematics have furnished most 
of the reconstruction. The bacteriolo- 
gist, the epidemiologist, and the vital 
statistician, sometime.s working to- 
gether, more often alone, in the dark 
and even at cross purposes, liavo 
nevertheless all reached the .same 
point, and today each finds his co- 
workers beside him. Much of the 
work done has consisted in clearing 
away the fallacies built up by tradi- 
tion, but construction work has gone 

on also, and it is now possible to 
formulate the results. 
The essential change is this: The 



old public health was concerned with 
the environment; the new is con- 
cerned with the individual. The old 
sought the sources of infectious 
disease in the sur r ou ndings of man; 
the new finds them in man himsellL 



The old public health sought the 
sources in the air, in the water, in 
the earth, in the climate and topog- 
raphy of localities, in the tempera- 
ture of soils at four and six feet deep» 
in the rise and fall (tf ground- waters; 
it failed because It sought them, 
very painstakinfrly and exhaustively, 
it is true, in every place and in every 
thing wAsro they toers noL 

The new public health seeks these 
sources — and finds them — among 
those infective persons (or animals) 
whose excreta or other constituents 
or body contents enter tho bodies of 
other persons. 

The old public health failed to find 
the sources of Infection; It also failed 

in most instances to find the routes 
of transmi.ssion. It is true that public 
water supplies were detected as at 
times transmitting infection; but 
milk was hardly suspected twentv 
years ago; flies, (and other insects,) 
suggested in 1887, were not seriously 
considered until the Spanish-.\meri- 
can war; mouth-spray and hands 
have been only recently recognized 
as hnportant. On the other hand, 
dirty clothes, bad smells, damp cel- 
lars, leaky plumbing, dust, foul air. 
rank vegetation, swamps, stagnant 
pools, certain soils, smoke, garbs|ES^ 
manure, dead animals, in fact, evory- 
thinjr physically, aensorially, aesthet- 
ically, or psychically objectionable, 
were lumped together as " insani- 
tary" without much distinction of 
^'soareo'* or ** route," and were re- 
garded as a tort of g«n«nl "eaoio 
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of diseam** to be condemned wher> 

ever found, " for fear of epidemics." 

It was taught that infectious 
diseases " (generated " in the foul, 
ill-smelling, unventilated, sunless 
hovels of tne slums. In the voiru« 
of those days, " the slum d vellers 
live like pifr-s, and thereliy invoke 
the comintf of smallpox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphth»ria." 
When these diseases invaded the 
home of the well-to-do, where this 
explanation was not seemly, a pin- 
hole leak in some plumliinp fixture 
accounted amply for diphtheria; rot- 
ton potatoes, forffotten in a dark 
eorner of the cdlar, for typhoid 



fever; scarlet fever was traced to a 

letter bearin>;r" scales " from a friend 
who had the disease nioiuhs before; 
smallpox to unpacking; i-.ooks used 
by a patient a quarter of a century 
previously; manure piles urave rise 
to cholera; and dampness to malaria, 
which was not recoj^nized as trans- 
mis -ihle at all. Yellow fever origi- 
nated in impure water an<l was di- 
rectly transmitted from person to 
person — a typical example of intense 
direct contagion; tuberculosis was 
noninfectious and hereditary; bu- 
bonic pla^^ue was banished from the 
EjoT^'an Cairo " simply by improv- 
ing the ventilation of the city " < 0 



'^Keeping Physically Fit" 



WILLIAM J. CRAINE, Instructor 
in Physical Education in the Uni« 
vanity of Ffennsylvania, will say 
in Uie book, " Keeping PhyeicaUy Fit,'* 
(HaoniUan) : 

Woold you» Mr. Busy Business or 
Professlonid Han, believe that you 

can pain and maintain physical effl- 
ciency by devoting but eight of the 
1,440 minutes of each day to simple 
common-sense physical exercise? 
Well, whether you oelieve it or not, 
I shall go on record for making such 
a claim. If you will meet me half 
way by following the instructions 
contained in this article, I shall by 
your own verdiet at the end of one 
month prove my assertion. 

Who Need* Exereitief 

Every one* frma the strongest 
aUilete down to the bedridden in- 
vilid, needs a certain amount of mus- 
cular exercise. If one can do no 
more than practice deep breathing, 
then he should do so in order to as- 
sist natore in regaining his health 
and stronpth. The man who needs 
physical training most is he whom I 
addressed in opening this article, he 
who in his daily vocation performs 
much mental work, uses the mental 
machine almost to the exclusion of 
the muscular — who should aim to se- 
cure a little muscular exercise every 
day. He who teaches in school, he 
who works in the bank, the office, or 
leans all day over the drawing board, 
will surely deteriorate physically and 
mentally if exercise is neglected per- 
sistently. One who keeps a high 
pressure of steam in his BMntal 
boiler and who fails to provide a 



safety valve in the form of exercise 
is in constant danger of becoming a 
victim of nervous prostration, sleep- 
lessness, indigestion, anaemia. He 

sees the world through blue glasses, 
contracts colds more frequently, and, 
on account of the faulty elimination 
of impurities which accumulate in 
the system, rheumatism and other 
ailments become manifest. On ac- 
count of vitiated air in the onke the 
busy brain-worker is more subject 
to constitutional disease, such as 
tuberculosis and pneumonia, than the 
outdoor worker, and he needs exer- 
cise in order to combat the tendency • 
and danper of these (ii -t :ises. Tl;e 
man working in the mill, the shop, or 
the factory gets muscular exercise; 
but, as it is usually confined to a 
certain group of muscles, and often 
performed in a cramped, unnatural 
position, he consequently needs phy- 
sical training in order to strenguen 
and develop parts and to correct poor 
posture. 

In his preface Mr. Craine will say: 

Tn 1909 The Saturday Evening 

Post published an article on " Fifteen 
Minutes Dailv Invested for Health,** 
and in 1911 The Outlook printed a 
paper " Investing for Health." 

The commendatory letters, to- 
gether with those seeking advice and 
additional information, as a result of 
these two manuscripts, from all 
parts of the United States and many 
foreign countries, has impelled me to 
write a series of articles on " Com- 
mon-sense Exercise for Every Mem- 
ber of the Household." These, to- 
gether with an article on physical 
fltness, wore written and published in 
The Outlook. The chapter oh ** Deep 
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• Breathing" WM publiabed in Lift 
and Health. 

After the publication <Kf Umm 
papnrt tiiey mm extensiTiily en- 



lareed and revised and are now in* 
eluded in this volume in order that 
thev may have a wider circulation 
ana morft ptmuuMot f oim. 



Holders of Railroad Securities 



THE full title of this forthcoming 
book by Louis Heft of the New 
York Bar (Datton) is deseriptive 
of its contents: " Holders of Railroad 
Bonds and Notes: Their Rights and 
Remedies: Treating Particularly of the 
Beceivership and the Reorganization of 
the Road, of the Foreclosure of the Mort- 
gage, and of the other Proceedings to 
Bealiaa <m tlia Saearity." In discussing 
tile valaet of a railroad security Mr. Heft 
will Ray: 

Generally speaking, a railroad se- 
cnrity may be aaid to have three 
values. It has a market value, the 
price at which it can be bought and 
sold (probably) in the market. It 
has an intrinsic value, depending 
upon the solvenor of the issoisir omn- 

Eanv and the property or security 
ehfnd it. It has a legal value, 
foundfd upon the rights and remedies 
its ownership conf«^r.s to enforce its 
payment, and which entitles it by 
reaion of its legal lien or standing 
to 1)0 paid out of certain property 
of the road or out of all its property, 
as the case may be, before other 
creditors or other dassea of creditors 
receive anything. 

Of the third value, this passafe indi- 
cates the scope of the book: 



The legal value of a railroad se- 
curity is the foundation of both its 

market and intrinsic values. For 
its legal rank as a security, its • 
rights to priority in payment over 
the other indebtednesses of the com- 
pany, its form and negotiability, and 
such special rights and privileges 
that may be peculiar to that issue, 
affect its market value and enter 
materially into a consideration of 
its Intrinsic value. 

While the railroad company is pay- 
ing interest regularlv, and there is 
no apparent reason for concern, the 

legal rights and remedies that the 
security may carry with it are not 
given much thought. Then the price 
at which it may be bought or sold, 
and the ready market that it may 
have, are alone considered. But when 
the railroad company falls into in- 
solvency then the safety of the se- 
curity is thought of. And in the 
usual struggle among its creditors 
over its assets, those rights that 
enable the holders of its securities 
to obtain payment in full in prefer- 
ence to or priority over other credi- 
tors, or other classes of creditors, 
become of prime importance. It is 
this thai constitutes the legal value 
of a railroad security, and upon 
which its market and intrinsic values 
depend. 



*^The American College" 



HENRY HOLT A CO. win issue this 
month a volume on "The Amer< 
ican College," comprising papers 
read by college Presidents and Directors 

at the centenary celebration of Allegheny 
College. President William H. Crawford 
of that institution will say in the intro- 
duction : 

One of the noticeable and signifi- 
cant things about the conference was 
the strength and virility of the utter- 
ances. There was no attempt to 
cover u^. On the contrary, there was 
a straightforward and open facing 



of the fact';, with an appeal almost 
prophetic for the things which make 
for life and character. Here is a 
sample from the paper of President 
Meiklejohn : " So far as we can bring 
it about the young people of our 
generation shall know thonselves, 
shall know their fdlows, shall think 
their way into the common life of 
their people, and by their thought 
shall illumine and direct it. If we 
are not pledged to that, then we have 
deserted the old standard; we are 
apostates from the faith. • • • We 
pledge ourselves to a study of the 
universal things in human life, the 
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things that make us men as well as 
ministers and tradesmen. We pledge 
ourselves forever to a study of hu- 
man living in order that livinj? may 
be better done. We have not yet for- 
gotten that fundamentally the proper 
study of mankind is Man." A fittiii)? 
paragraph to put alonprside this is from 
the Closing part of President Finley's 
paper: " if this multiple college is to 
be merely or chiefly a place of disci- 
pUnc, then its tasks mi(.''it I>etter be 
given over to the high .schools, to the 
gymnasia. If it is to be a place of 
special preparation for life, then it 
would better give way to the profes- 
sional, the technical school, the uni- 
versity. If it is to be a place merely 
through which to attain, in an agree- 
able way. aodal position nnd conven- 
tional culture, to take part in con- 
tests of bodily strcnrrth anrl skill, or 
to enjoy only the companionships and 
friendship of living, (that is, if it is 
to be a great college, country or city, 



club,) it is perhaps hardly worth pre- 
serving as an American institution. 
But if it is to be for the many, (what 
it has been, thank God, for the few,) 
if it is to be for nil f. a place of 
understanding, of n birth, of enter- 
ing the race mind, then is the college 
which I see in prospect the most pre- 
cious of all our educational posses- 
sions." 

The above quotations are included 
in this introduction with a twofold 

purpose: First, tn indi<'ate ihv pcM- 
eral scoi>e and spirit of the papers 
presented; and, second, to whet the 
appetite of the reader for what fol- 
lows. If the atmosphere which per- 
vaded the conference shall pervade, 
even in some small measure, the 

f>rinted page, it is confidently be- 
ieved that this volume will be re- 
garded as a real and valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the Ain«r^ 
ican college. 



Ellen Glasgow's Next Novel 



LIFE AND GABRIELLA," by Ellen 
Glasgow, (Doubleday, Page A Co.,) 

will lay its scene in Richmond, Va., 
and in New York. It deals with the life 
and vicissitudes of the daughter of a 
Southern family. 

In the middle nineties, before so- 
cial life in Richmond became both 
complicated and expensive, it was 

still possible for a gfrl in Gabriella's 
position^ — provided, of Course, she 
came of " good family " — to sew all 
day over the plain sewmg of her rela- 
tives, and in the evoiing to reign as 
the acknowledged belle of a ball. 
" Society," it is true, did not reach 
any longer, except in the historic 
sense, to Hill Street; but the inhabi- 
tants of Hill Street, if they were 
young and energetic, not infrequent- 
ly made triumphant excursions into 
" society." Though Gabriella was 

Kor and sewed for a living, she had 
en, from the day she left school, 
one of the most popular girls in 
town. To be sure, she was neither 
so pretty as Florrie Spencer nor so 
clever as Julia Caperton, but, in the 
words of Julia's brother Algernon, 
she was ** the sort you could count 
on." Even in her childhood it had 
become the habit of those about her 
to count on Gabriella Mary. With- 
out Gabriella Mary, her mother was 
fond of saying, it would have been 



impossible to keep a roof over their 
heads. * * • 

Darting past her in a flash, he 
bounded gaily up the staircase, while 
Gabriella stood facing O'Hara, who 
had risen and thrown nis cigar away 
at her entrance. • * • 

"Mr. O'Hara," she began firmly, 
with her hand still on the door, *' I 
wish you would not take my son 
away from me." 

He did not lower his gaze, and 
she saw, after an instant in which he 
appeared merely surprised, a look of 
smeere amusement, of smiling toler- 
ance, creep into his expressive eyes. 
Within four walls, in his light Sum- 
mer clothes, with the gauzy drift of 
tobacco smoke over >iis head, he 
looked larger and more irrepressibly 
energetic than he had done out m 
doors. * * * At this he laughed 
outriprht. with a boyish zest w-hich 
dispelled the oppressive formality of 
her manner. He was completely at 
his ease again, and while he ran his 
hand impatiently tiirough his hair, 
he answoed frankly: 

"Well, you see, when it comes to 
that, I didn't take any sudden fancy, 
as you call it— I didn't take any 
fancy at all — it was the other way 
about. The boy is a nice boy, a bully 

fK)d boy, anybody can see that — and 
like boys, IbatV; all. When he be- 
gan trottmjg round after me, we got 
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to be chxnm in « way, but it would 

havo been the same with any other 
boy who had come to the house — es- 
pecially/' he added with a dean blow 



given straight from the shoulder, 

" if he'd been a decent chap that a 
parcel of women were mftkiny into a 
muff." 



Joseph Conrad's New Book 



WITHIN THE TIDES," by Joseph 
Conrad, (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.,) conBists of four short 
stories, whose titles are ** The Planter 
of Malata," "The Partner," "The Inn 
of the Two Witches," and " Because 
of the DoUars." " The Planter of Ma^ 
lata," from which the following extracta 
are taken, fills nearly half the volume. 
Its action takes place in an English 
colonial city in the Soufhem Hemisphere 
and on a near-by small island where a 
man who had formerly been a famous 
explorer has started a silk plantation. 
Thither come from London a famous 
philosopher and his daughter searching 
for her one-time fianc6 who had dropped 
out of knowledge. 

They had been feasting a poet 
from the bush, the latest discovery 
of the Editor. Such discoveries were 
the business, the vocation, the pride 
and delight of the only apostle of 
letters in the hemisphere, the soli- 
tary patron of culture, the Slave of 
the Lamp — as he subscribed himself 
at the bottom of the weekly literary 
papre of his paper. He had had no 
diflTu ulty in persuading the virtuous 
Willie (who nad festive instincts) to 
help in the good work, and now they 
had left the poet lying asle^ on taa 
hearthrug of the editorial room and 
had rushed wildly to the Dunster 
mansion. The Editor had another 
discovery to announce. Swaying a 
little where he stood, he opened nil 
mouth very wide to shout the one 
word " Found! " Behind him Willie 
flunfr both his hands above his head 
and let them fall dramatically. Re« 
nouard saw the four white-neaded 
people at the end of the terrace rise 
all together from their chairs with 
an effect of suddon panic. 

"I tell you — he — is — found," the 
patron of letters shouted emphati- 
cally. 

what fa this!" exclaimed Renouard 

in a choked voice. Miss Moorsom 
seized his wrist suddenly, and at 



that contact fire ran through all his 
veins, a hot stillness descended upoa 

him in which he heard the bIood--mr 
the fire — beating in his ears. ♦ • • 
*' He's the very man we want," con- 
tinued the Editor. ** Excuse my ex- 
citement. You are the very man, 
Renouard. Didn't you tell me your 
assistant called himself Walter? 
Yes? Thought so. Rut here's that 
old woman — the butler's wife— listen 
to this. She writes: All I can tell 
nm is that my poor husband directed 
liiB lettexa to&e name of U. Walter." 
• • • e e e • 

Near bgr fhe topmost pinnacle of 
Malata» xasembling the top of a 
buried tower, rose a rock, weather- 
worn, gray, weary of watching the 
monotonous centuries of the Pacific. 
Renouard leaned his shoulders 
against it. Felicia Moorsom faced 
hun suddenly, her splendid black eyes 
full on his face as though she had 
made up her mind at last to destrov 
his wits once and for all. Daaded* 
he lowered his eyelids slowly. 

"Mr. Renouard! There is some- 
thing strange in all tilis. Tdl me 
where he is? " 

He answered deliberately: 

"On the other side of this rodc 
I buried him there myself." 

She pressed her hands to her 
breast, struggled for her breath for 
a moment. * • * 

Her vengeful aspect, her poignant 

cries left nim as unmoved as the 
weary rock aprainst which he leaned. 
He only raised his eyelids to look at 
her and lowered them slowly. Noth- 
ing more. It silenced her. And, as if 
ashamed, she made a pesture with 
her hand, putting away from her 
that thought. He spoks, quietly 
ironic at first. 

"Ha! the Icpcndary Renouard of 
sensitive idiots — the ruthless adven- 
turer — the ogre with a future. That 
was a parrot cry. Miss Moorsom. I 
don't think that the greatest fool of 
them all ever dared to hint such a 
stupid thing of me tiiat I killed men 
for nothing." 
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Margaret TumbuU's ''Handle With Care" 



HANDLE WITH CARE," by Mar- 
garet Turnbuli, (Harper,) will tell 
the ttory ci a young woman frho 

is assistant to a physician in a psycho- 
logical laboratory devoted to the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases and consequent 
moral and mental ailments, and of their 
experiment upon a young man whom 
they hope to rescue from wild ways. The 
action takes place in New York and New 
Jersey. 

"I shall not know any one here," 
Janet thought to herself. " I'll have 
m^ books, my work, and my kind 
neighbors, and that will be enough. 
I'll rest and get back my strength, 
and meantime — I shall know noluHiy." 

Of course, this was an impossibil- 
ity, and so Janet speedily found. 
She might retire into her shell as 
much as she liked, but Covered 
Bridge meant to know her ruui a!l 
about her, and Covered Bridge, like 
all Other human institutionSt was 
Stronger than the individuaL 

So while Janet taught herself to 
cook, (she had only experimented 
before and for " fun," and " fun " 
had generally meant " fudge,") 
worked a little, and rested a lot* 
read and walked. Covered Bridge 
was watdiing keenly and making 
notes. 

On the whole the verdict was 
favorable. Janet was well spoken of 
and well liked by that part of Cov- 
ered Bridge with whom she bought 
and sold. 

" She keeps herself to herself," 
was the general verdict, " but die 



ain't so proud, and she ain't as queer 
as them artiste generallv. She don't 
spend much, being a lone woman, 
out what she buys she nays for, and 
living where she does Mis' Embury 
'11 look after her." ♦ • • 

Janet had paused irresolutely on 
the threshold. Now that she felt Ms 
steady, contemptuous look of enmity, 
she came resolutely forward and 
stood opposite him. ^' I know it. Yet 
I came. 

"Why?" thunderpfl Steve. 

"To keep you from breaking your 
word," said Janet. " I could stand — 
anything — but that. So I came, and, 
if you want it — I have the key." 

She could hear both Herman and 
his mother at the door huddled to- 
gether, draw their breath in terror, 
. but she neither moved nor flinched, 
keeping her eyes fastened on Steve, 
while through her slender lx>dy ran 
shivers of deadly fear. 

" I said I would ask for it when I 
wanted it." 

" I know," the girl replied, stead- 
ily, " but I judged from what I was 
told that yon weren't in a state to — 
come for it, i^o I came that you mii^ht 
not sink too low and break your word 
as well as — " 

** Drink," finished Steve. 

And now th«re was a long silence, 
in which they eyed each other keenly, 
like deadly enemies; and in that 
silence Mother Dietz pushed her big 
son over the door-sill, and followed 
herself, softly closing the door be- 
hind her, and, still holding the door- 
knob, crouched in the dim passage- 
way, ready to fly in at a word from 
Janet. • ♦ • 



A Noyel by Rupert Hughes 



CIPPED WINGS," by Rupert Hughes, 
(Harper,) will deal with the com- 
plications which life brings to the 
modern woman who wishes to follow her 
individual career and at the same time 
does not wish to give up her career as 
woman and wife. The heroine is an 
actress who loves and marries, to find 
that her husband resents and Is jealous 
of her life on the stafre. 

It was Sheila Kemble's destiny to 
pass like a magnet through a world 
largely eonpoied of iron filings. 



though it was her destiny also to 
meet a number of silver churns on 
whom her powers exerted no drag 

whatever. Her father had been 
greatly troubled by her growth 
through the various stages of her 
personality. He had noted with pain 
that she had a company smile that 
was not the smile that illumined her 
face when she was simply happy. 
He had begun a course of education. 
He kept taking her down a peg or 
two, mimicking her, satirising her. 
Her mother protested. 

** Let the child alone. It will wear 
off. She has to go through it, but 
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s-hell molt and take on a new set of 

feathers in due time." 

" She's got to," Kemble groaned. 
" I'd rather have h. r deformed than 
affected. If she's poing to be con- 
scious of somethin^r, let her be coii« 
Rcious of her faults." * ♦ • 

All this time Bert Winfield had 
grown angrier ai.<l angrier. Bear- 
baiting was one thin};; but dove- 
baiting was too cowardly even for 
mob action, too unfair even for a 
night of sports, unpardonable even 
in Freshmen. He was thrilled with 
a chivalrous impulse to rush to the 
defense of Sheila, who.<L- angry 
beauty had inflamed him further. 
* * * Fellow seniors in the box 
caught at his coat tails, but he 
wrenched loose and, putting a foot 
over the rail, stepped to the apron of 
the stage. In hi8 struggle he lost his 
eyeglasses. They fell into the foot- 
light trough, and he was nearly 
blind. 

Sheila, who stood close at hand, 
recoiled in panic at the sight of 
this unheard-of intrusion. The ram- 
part of the footlights had always 
stood as a barrier between Sheila 
and the audience, an impas.sable par> 
apet. Tonight she saw it over- 
passed, and she watched the invader 
with much the same horror that a 
nun would experience at seeing a 
soldier enter a convent window. 



Winfield advanced with hesitant 
valor and frowned fiercely at the 
dazzling glare that beat upward 

from the footlights. 

He was recognized at once as the 
famous stroke-oar of the crew that 
had defeated the historic rivals of 
Grantham University. He was 
hailed with tempest. • • * From 
the wings the hie actor who had 
played the taxicab driver dashed 
forward with a roar of anger and let 
drive at Winfield's face. Winfield 
heard the onset, turned, and saw the 
fist coming. There wa.s no time to 
explain his chivalric motive. He 
ducked his head and escaped the fist, 
but the actor's impetus caught him 
off his balance and hustled him on 
backward till one foot slid down 
among the footlights. Three electric 
bulbs were smashed as he went over- 
board into the orchestra. 

He almost broke the backs of 
two unprepared viola players, but 
they eased his fall, lie caromed 
off their shoulder blades into the 
multifarious instruments of the 
"man in the tin shop," One of his 
feet burst the bass drum with a 
mighty plop; the other sent a cym- 
bal clanging. His clutching hands 
set up a riot of " effects," and he 
lay on the floor in a ruin of orches- 
tral noises and a tornado of din 
from the audience. 



Jack London's Novel 



THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG 
HOUSE," by Jack London, (Mac- 
mOlan,) with all its action taking 
place upon a huge ranch in California, 

contains many realistic pictures of 
scenes and activities upon the ranch. 
The master of the estate is a capable, 
energetic man of middle age, and his 
wife is a charming woman whose heart 
gets entangled in love for another man. 
The story develops the situation and 
pictures the efforts of husband and wife 
to solve the problem. 

Laughter lurked in the mouth 
comers and eye corners, and there 
were cheek lines about the mouth 
that would seem to have been formed 
by laughter. Equally strong, how- 
ever, every line of the face that 
meant blended things carried a notice 
of surety. Dick Forrest was sure^ 
sure, when his hand reached out for 
any object on his desk, that the 



hand would straightly attain the ob- 
ject without a fumble or a miss of 
a fraction of an inch; sure, when 
his brain leaped the high places of 
the hog cholera text, that it was 
not missing a point; sure, from his 
balanced body in the revolving desk 
chair to the Italanced back-head of 
him; sure, in heart and brain, of life 
and work, of all he possessed, and 
of himself. 

He had reason to be sure. Body. 
Drain, and career were long proved 
sure. A rich man's son, he had not 
played ducks and drakes with his 
father's money. City born and 
reared, he had gone back to the land 
and made such a success as to put 
his name on the lips of breeders 
wherever breeders met and talked. 
He was the owner, without in- 
cumbrance, of 250,000 acres of land 
— land that varied in value from 
11,000 an acre to $100, that varied 
from 1100 to 10 cents an acre, and 
that, in stretches, was not worth a 
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penny an acre. The improvements 
on that quarter of a million at rf>, 
from drain-tiled meadows to dredfi:e- 
drmined tule swamps, from Rood 
roads to developed water rii^hts, from 
farm bnildinffs to the Big House 
itself, constituted a sum gaspingly 
ungraspable to the countryside. 

* • « • • • 0 

" Can't you understand ? " she 
asked. "That I don't understand? 
You see, I am a woman. I have never 
sown any wild oats. And now that 
all tbis has happened, I don't know 
what to make of it. Shaw and the 
rest must be risrht. Women are hunt- 
in>^ animals. You are both \)'\^ pcame. 
I can't help it. It is a challenge to 
me. And I find I am a puzzle to 
myself. All my concepts have been 
toppled over by my conduct. I want 
you. I want Evan. I want both of 
you. It is not amorous adventure, 
oh, believe me. And if by any chance 
it is, and I do not know it— DO, it 
isn't, I know it isn't." 

" Then it is love." 

" Bat I do love you. Red Cloud/' 



** And you say you love him. You 
can't love both of us. " 

** But I can. I do. I do love both 
of you. Oh, I am straight. I shall 
be straight. I must work this out. 
I thought you might help me. That 
is why I came to you this morning. 
There must be some solution." 

She looked at him appealingly as 
he answered, " It is one or the other, 
Evan or me. I cannot imagine any 
other solution." 

" That's what he says. But I can't 
bring myself to it. He was for com- 
inp: straitjht to you. I would not per- 
mit liim. Ht> has wanted to ko, but 
T held him here, hard as it was on 
both of you, in order to have you 
together, to compare you two, to 
weigh you in my heart. And I get 
nowhere. I want you both. I can't 
give either of you up." 

" Unfortunately, as you see," Dick 
began, a slight twinkle in his" eyes, 
" while you may be polyandrously 
inclined, we stupid male men cannot 
reeoncilo ourselvflS to snch a sitoa- 
tion.'» 



Novel by Richard A. Maher 



THE SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH," 
by Richard A% Maher, (Macmiilan,) 
will lay its scenes mainly in the 
AdiroDdaek Moantains, and will appeal 
especially to those of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The " Shepherd of the North " 
is a Catholic Bishop and the story is con- 
cerned with his intetcet in two yoonir 
people nf that region and in the affaini 
of the community. 

At the head of the couch knelt a 
young girl, her arm supporting the 
man's head and shoulder, her vnldly 
tossed hair falling down across hw 

che.st. 

She was speaking to the man in a 
voice low and even, but so tense that 
her whole slim body seemed to vi- 
brate with every word. It was as 

thouprh her very soul came to the por- 
tals of her lips and shouted its mes- 
sage to the man. The power of her 
voice, the breathless, compellinif 
strength of her soul nm seemed to 
hold everything between heaven and 
♦ earth, as she pleaded to the man. 
The Bishop .stood spellbound. 

Come back, Daddy Tom ! Come 
back. My Father! she was saying 
over ana over. " Come back, come 
back. Daddy Tom! It's not true! 
God doesnt want yon. He doesnt 



want to take you from Ruth! How 
could He! It's not never true! A 
tree couldn't kill my Daddy Tom! 
Never, never! Why, he's felled 
whole slopes of trees! Come back. 
Daddy Tom! Come back! " 

For a time which he could not 
measure the Bishop stood listening to 
the pleading of the girl's voice. But 
in reality he was not listeninflr to the 
sound. The girl was not merely 
speaking. She was fighting bitterly 
with death. She was calling all the 
forces of love and life to aid her in 
her struggle. She was following the 
soul of her loved one down to the 
very door of deaHi. She would imlt 
him back out of the very dutches of 
the unknown. ♦ ♦ • 

Suddenly the fire from below 
ceased. "Those who had been watch- 
ing the most distant of the two wings 
creeping around them saw these men 
halt and slowly begin to ^rather back 
together. What was it? Were they 
gemg to rush at last? Here would be 
a fight in earnest! 

But the soldiers, still keepinsr 
their spread formation, merely 
walked back in their tracks until they 
were entirely out of range. It must 
be a ruse of some sort. The hill men 
stuck to their shelter, puzzled, but 
determined not to be drawn out. 

Jeffrey Whiting, watching near the 
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middle of the line, saw an old man 
walking, barehead, up (A( i the lines 
of half-burned ties and twisted rails. 
That white head with the high, wid« 
brow, the sliphtly sioopinp, spare 
shoulders, the lonp swinginp walk — 
that was the Bishop of Alden! 

Jeflfrey Whiting dropped his gun 
andt yelling to the men on either aide 
to stay \vhere they were, jumped 
down into the roadbed and ran to 
meet the Bishop. 



* Are any men killed? " the Bishop 

asked before Jeffrey had time to 
speak as they met. 

** Old Erskine Beasley was shot 
through the chest — ^we don't know 
how had it is," said Jeffrey, stopping 
short. ** Ten other men are wound- 
ed. I don't think any of them are 
bad." 

" Call in your men," said the 

Biahop briefly. " The aoldieni are 
** « • • 



Additional Forthcoming Books 



Marie Van Vorst's " War Letters of an 
American Woman " is to be issued this 
month by the John Lane Company. They 
are letters addressed to personal friends, 
chiefly from London and Paris, and de- 
scriptive of the changed life of the Brit- 
ish and French Nations since the war be- 
gan. They are inscribed to Comte Henry 
Dadvisard, who fell on one of the battle- 
fields of France. 

* * • 

Little essays and dialogues adumbrat- 
ing the great war, by Anatole France, 
(John Lane,) are to be published in 
translation by Alfred AUinson, together 
with the original French text, under the 
collective title of ** The PAth of Glory." 

* * * 

" Germany of Today," by George Stu- 
art FuUerton, Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia Uniyersity, is the result of 
** ten months' close observation of war 
conditions and over thirty years* famil- 
iarity with the nation." The author 
daima to have maintained the critical 
eye of the outsider.** It is to come from 
the Bobbs-Merrill press. 

« ♦ * 

John Macy's treatment of " Socialism 
in America " is to appear this month in 

the American Books Scries of Doublcday. 
The book will be an " informal sketch of 
the Socialist movement intended for 



readers who know little about the sub- 
ject," and is ''not a come-to-Sodalism 
tract designed to convert non-Sodalists." 

* • ♦ 

Modern efficiency methods will be ana- 
lyzed and applied in " The Creation of 
Wealth," (Bobbs-MerriU,) by J. H. Lock- 
wood. 

• * * 

" Principles of Labor Legislation," by 
Professor John R. Commons of the Uni- 
versity <rf Wisconsin and John B. An- 
drews of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation and the Interna- 
tional Association on Unemployment, is 
to be issued this month by Harper's. 

• • • 

Macmillan will publish this month W. 
B. Munro's " Principles and Methods of 
Municipal Administration," which covers 
an sides of city planning and govern- 
ment. 

* * ♦ 

G. P. Putnam's Sons has in press 
" West Point in Our Next War," by Max- 
well Van Zandt Woodhull, A. M., late 
Lieutenant Colonel and Assistant Adju- 
tant General, Fifteenth Army Corps and 
Army of the Tennessee, and Brevet Brig- 
adier General the United States Vol- 
i:!iteers. It aims to set forth the " only 
way to create and to maintain an 
army." 
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Queries and Answers of the Month 



AUTOMOBILES 

C N. S.— Will you pleaae tell me 
when the automobile was first intro- 
duced as an article of commerce in 
this country? And from where did 
it come ? I understand that our 
manufacturers were not the first. 

^HE most important early labors on the 
motor vehicle were those of an Eng- 
lishman, Walter Hanooek, who worked 
from 1824 to 1836 on experiments to de- 
velop steam vehicles. With the disap- 
peaFSBoe of tiiese in 1836 the continaed 
effort of developing the automobile prac- 
tically ceased until 1884, althoujrh what 
may be called a " second period " of de- 
velopment came about 1880. The modem 
period began in 1884 with Gottlieb Daim- 
ler's pras engine; other important steps 
^ere those taken by Carl Benz in 1886 
and IL Leon SerpoUet in 1889. 

A NOTED EXPIiOREa 

A. J. O^Kiadly give me some in- 
formation concerning Captain Rob- 
ert Bartlett, the explorer, including 
who he is ud where he lives in this 

country. 

J^OBERT A. BARTLETT was bom at 
Brigus, Newfoundland, Aug. 15, 1876, 
the son of William James and Mary J. 
Lsamon Bartlett He was educated at the 
Brigus High School and the Methodist 
College at St. John^, Newfoundland. He 
passed the examination for " Master of 
British Ships " in Halifax in 1905. His ex- 
plorations began when he wintered with 
Bobert B. Ptery at Cape d'Urville, 
Kane Basin, 1897-8. He was on a hunt- 
ing expedition in the Hudson Strait and 
Bay, 1901; was CapUin of a sealer off 
the Newfoundland coast, 1901-5; com- 
manded the Roosevelt in 1905, and took 
part in Peary's expedition to the pole, 
reaching the eighty-eighth parallel; he 
commanded a ship on a private hunting 
expedition to Kane Basin in 1910. He 
has been awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal of the National Geographic So- 



ciety, 1909; the Hudson-Fulton Silver 
Medal, 1909; the silver medal of the Eng- 
lish Geographical Society, 1910; the Kane 
Medal of the Philadelphia Geographical 
Society, 1910, and the silver medal of the 
Italian Geoprraphical Society, 1910. His 
home is at Brigus, Newfoundland, but 
he is a member the City Club of 
Boston* 

THEOSOPHY 

6. S. A.— Will you kindly tell me • 
little about Mme. Blavatsky, Annte 

Besant, and theosophy? 

'^^HAT is called theosophy at present is 
a modem growth, but it claims ele- 
ments which have long been known in 
various religious cults and beliefs, in 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, Pythagoreaa- 
ism, the Greek mysteries, the Isis wor> 
ship of the Roman Empire, and the 
Eclectic philosophies which sprang up 
about the Christian Era in Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Greece, and Rome, and particularly 
in Gnosticism and NecnPlatonism. Mme. 
H. P. Blavatsky was the founder of 
what we know as theosophy; she had 
traveled to Russia, penetrated beyond 
tiie borders <tf Tibet, and daimed to 
have received " adept " instructions in 
India. She came to New York in 1873, 
and in 1875 founded, together with 
Colonel H. S. Olcott and W. Q. Judge, 
the Theosophical Society, an interna- 
tional organization, of which the head- 
quarters are at Adyar, India. The an- 
nounced objects- ef the society are to 
" unite humanity in a universal brother^ 
hood, to show the essential unison 
of religion, and to develop the latent 
spiritual powers of manUnd." Mine. 
Blavatsky claimed intimate knowledge 
of various Eastern " occult " secrets. 
Mme. Blavatsky died in 1891. A 
breach occ n red in the management in 
the United States, and ilie theosophieal 
" movement " in this country has been 
''split." Mrs. Besant is now President 
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of the International Theosophkal Sodety. 
She has also been prominent in labor 

and socialist movements in former years, 
and has been a member of the London 
School Board, (to which she refused 
re-election in 1890.) She did not join 
the Theosophical Society until 1889, and 
has been its President since 1907. She 
has founded a school and a ooll^ in 
Benarei. 

ROLLER SKATING 

I,. G. — Please give me some data 
on roller skating. 

ipHE earliest roller skate was patented 

by a Frenchman in 1819. About 1864 
the craze for roller skating made its 
first appearance in England; in 18GG the 
rinking " fever broke out in Australia, 
and thence proceeded back to En^rland, 
and then to the United States, There 
has been an " intermittent fever " ever 
since, breaking out at intervals into the 
roller-skating fad. The latest one, up to 
the outbreak of the present '* attack," 
was in 1884 and 1885. There are, of 
course, various kinds of roller-skating 
races and championship tourneys. The 
roller skate is put to a practical use in 
the speedier delivery of messages, par- 
cels, Ac 

THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE 

H. B. S. — It seems to me that 

there must be annually an apprecia- 
ble increase in the depth of the ice 
shield which covers the antarctic 
continent due to its great cold and 
elevation. Is it not possible that the 
continuous pressure increase on that 
part of the earth's surface is re- 
sponsible for the alteration in point- 
ing of the earth's axis, which, I be- 
lieve, has never been satis factordy 
explained? Will you tell me 
whether astronomers fi^nire that 
there is an annual increase in the 
depth of the ice, and whether they 
believe it influences the pointing of 
the earth's axis? 

•piIE latitude of any piven station is 
not fixed but undergoes two well- 
marked variations, one of which has a 
period equal to a year, and is undoubt- 
edly due to the change of load in the 
ice packs in the polar regions. This 
annual variation is a revolution of the 
pole in an CtQlpse about thirty feet long:. 
There is no evidence, so far as astron- 



omers at present know, which shows 
that there is any secular change of lati- 
tude. 

INDIAN TRIBES 

I. C. E. S.— Is it possible for a 

white man to join Indian tribes, and 

how is it done? 

"y^HITE men may join the Indian tribes 
either by intermarriage or by definite 

adoption. White men have so joined the 
Indians in considerable numbers in the 
past, oftener by intKmaniaga Uiaa 1^ 
adoption into the tribe. 

STATES AND TBRRITORIBS 
C. de S.— What are the "terri- 
tories " of the United States at pre»> 
ent? In what States have women 

full suffrage rights? 

THE " territories " of the United States 
are Alaska and HawaiL The District 
of Columbia, the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is also listed as a Federal 
" territory." Women vote for all offices 
in the States of Kan.^as, Arizona, Oregon, 
California, Washington, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Wyo- 
niinfr, and in Illinois for all offices not 
created by the State Constitution. 

AMEHICAN INDIANS 

Mrs. D. A. M. — I should like infor- 
mation about the " Five Nations of 

Indians " and how they are governed 
in Indian TerritorVj and the progress 
of education and CKristianity among 
Indians generally. 

THE "Five Civilized Tribes," whose 
original domain was formerly known 
as Indian Territory, comprise the Chero- 
kee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Semi- 
nole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma. Their 
total number of enrolled members and 
freedmen is 101,209. Of the total area 
of land embraced within the tribes' do- 
main there were allotted to members 
15,794,400 acres. On sales the total de- 
posited to the credit of the Five Tribes 
July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1014, was $17,- 
099,826, and there is yet due and draw- 
ing interest at 6 per cent, liie sum of 
|5,r2ri/i,-0. The tribal form of govern- 
ment of the Cherokee Tribe was prac- 
tically abolished at the close of the fis- 
cal year June 80, 1914. Pursuant to pre- 
vious acts of ContrrePs applicable to all 
the tribes, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, 
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and Seminole Tribes have been deprived 

of their legislative and judicial functions, 
retaining only a corps of executive of- 
ficers for the transaction of business 
matters. In the Creek Nation flia only 

v.ork of importance looking to the ulti- 
mate disposition of tribal affairs is the 
equalization of Creek allotments. Of 
the total emoHed population of the Five 
Tribes .the restricted class numbers 36,- 
957. By the latest available figures the 
totel nomber of Indians who haye pro- 
fessed Christianity is 85,302; tlie number 
in 1912 was 69.529. There are 583 
churches among the Indiana now, as 
eompared with 61S In 1912. The latest 
fignrea show 27,775 Indian children in 
Qftvemment schools and 4,829 in mission 
schools. The average school attendance 
in 1914 WHS 20,127; in 1912, 26,281; in 
1900, 21,568; in 1890, 12,323. The nam- 
ber of schools in 1914 was 899; 1912, 412; 
1900, 307; 1890, 246. 

JULIA MARLOWE 

C. R. G.- — Has Julia Marlowe re- 
covered her health? Is she playing 
at present? Please give any infor- 
mation yon can. 

JULIA MARLOWE, who is Mrs. E. H. 

Sothem, has been absent from the 
Stage for more than a year, save for a 
bmeflt perftemanfie and a pabKe reading 
or so. When she withdrew from the 
joint starring tour with Mr. Sothem it 
was reported that her health had Buf- 
feted Mrtoaslf. ThMMfter there were 
rumors that she wirald have to give up 
the stage, and these were formally con- 
firmed last Summer, when Mr. Sothem 
arnionneed from their home hi Connee- 
ticut that she would be unable to play 
again. Miss Marlowe has been in the 
theatre this season, but she was on the 
audience's side of the footlights. 

CIVIL WAR STATISTICS 

H. R.— Will you kindly tell me the 
number of individual soldiers recruit- 
ed by the North, and the number re- 
cruited by the South, and the popula- 
tion of each side during the civil 
war? What I want to get at is the 
percentage of fli^tera to the popula- 
tion. 

^'RE free white population of the Norfli 
by the eanaos of 1860 was 18,791,159; 
the total aggregate of enlistments in the 



Northern armies was 2,778,304. The 
free white population of the South by 

the same census was 8,182,684; the num- 
ber of recruits was, according to count, 
something more than 700,000; with the 
addition of various uncounted branches 
of the spr\Mce, it is estimated that the 
Southern armies amounted to slightly 
more than l,000/>00. Both sides resort* 
ed to conscription early in the war; the 
Southern act calling all able-bodied white 
males to the service of the Confederacy 
was passed April 16, 1862, the Northwn 
Con.scription act in Ifareh, 1863; the 
fir.st Northern draft was proclaimed in 
August, 1862. Of the ratio between male 
population and fighting strength in the 
South, George Cary Eggleston in his 
"History of the Confederate War," says: 
"The Confederate armies included prac- 
tically every whita man In the South 
who was able to bear arms. There wa3 
in effect a levy en masse, including the 
entire white male population from early 
bo]i)ood to dd age." 

NATIONAL HOLTOATS 

B. F. B.— Will you kindly say 
whether there is a holiday in the 
United States that is universally ob- 
served? 

THE United SUtes ha.s no "national 
holiday," but all the States observe 
Washington's Birthday, July 4, Labor 
Day, Christmas Day, and (atthon^ it 
is not a statutory holiday in every State) 
Thanksgiving Day. 

HISTORY 

J. What is the earliest written 
history, and what is its source? 

From what sources are the Old and 
New Testaments derived? Are they 
considered the first evidenee of 

known history? 

THE first writer who is definitely ac- 
knowledged as a historian was tiie 
Greek Herodotus, who wrote in the 

fifth century B. C. The very earliest 
of ancient records, sacred and secular, 
are merely lists and tables of ruling 
dynasties, and the next step toward 
the development of the continuous nar- 
rative which we know as " history " is 
in the mpansion of such lists to include 
events. The most notable early exam- 
ples of these "historial records" are 
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ihe Old TntMMnt BooIb of KingB ami 

Samuel, which date back to the sev- 
enth century B. C, and the Book of 
Chronicles, which, though equally nota- 
ble, was compiled three cMitaries Iftter. 
Ancient E^^ypt has similar records, and 
there arc notable early fragments of 
Japanese and Chinese chronicle. The 
first actual written narrative ** history,** 
however, is Greek. The Old Testament, 
as stated, goes back to extremely early 
Jewish records. The New Testament, 
which was written in Greek, is, of 
course, much later; much history had 
been written before the beginning of 
the Christian Era. 

THE nOY SCOUTS 

G. C. T.— -I should like to have 
some information about the Boy 
Scouts of America. Have they a 
national organization, or are tney 
merely locai organizations without 
central direction? Who can be men- 
tioned as a leading representative 
of the movement in the United 
States? 

^HE Boy Scouts of America i» a na- 
tional organization, incorporated Feb. 
8, 1910. President Wilson is Honorary 
President of the organization, and Mr. 
Taft and Colonel Roosevelt are Honor- 
ary Vice Prc^nlents. The Boy Scouts 
of America has national officers, 
headquarters. Executive Board, and 
National Council, and the local councils 
are organized with charters from the 
national organization. The Scout Mas- 
ter is fhe adult leader in the comma- 
nity of the Scout troop; the boys them- 
selves are locally organized in patrols 
and troops. Eight boys make up a pa- 
trol and three patrols a troop. There 
are about 700 local councils in as many 
cities in the United States, and under 
each there are from five to one hundred 
and fifty Scoot Masters, each in diarge 
of a troop. Work has ix eii started to 
some extent in practically every city 
in the country with a population of 
4,000 or over; there are about 800,000 
boys and upward of 6,000 Scout Mas- 
ters registered in the national organ- 
ization. The Chief Scout in this coun- 
try is Ernest Thompson Seton of 
Greenwich, Conn.; the National Scout 
Cooimissioner, Daniel Carter Beard of 



Flushfaig, N. Y.; fhe natioiial head- 
quarters are at 200 Fifth Avoine, Ne^r 

York City. Detailed questions may, o' 
course, be asked of the national office. 

•' COPPERHKAD.*? " 

R. F. H. — ^What were the policies 
of the faction known as ''Copper- 

head.s"? 

COPPERHEADS " was the name given 
during the civil war to Northerners 
who, "deeming it impoesible to con- 
quer the Confederacy, \v«'rc earnestly 
in favor of peace, and, therefore, opposed 
to the war plans of the President and 
Congress," although they were not neces- 
sarily advocates of the Southern cause. 
In 1863 in the Western States " Coppd»- 
head " and ** Democrat " were almost 
synonymous terms. 

SCANDINAVIAN COPYRIGHT 

C. L. B. — In copyrighted books the 
publishers often print tnis notice: 
* Right of translation into foreign 
languages, including the Scandina- 
vian, reserved." Why are the Scan- 
dinavian languages particularized? 

^HE international copyright law does 
not extend to Scandinavian countries, 
and publishing houses doing business in 
those countries, and h<dding as far as 
possible Scandinavian rights, use the 
phrase as a wamiog against 'piracy." 

THE DTPLOMATIC SERVICB 

M. M. — Please give me the names 
of our Ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries and of the Ambassadors of 

those countries here. 

THE United States maintains "Am- 
bassadors Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary" in only ttiirteen for- 
eign countries. Our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in these countries are as fol- 
lows: Argentina, Frederic J. Stimson; 
Austria-Hungary, Frederic C. Penfield; 
Brazil, Edwin V. Morgan; Chile, Henry 
P. Fletcher; France, William G. Sharp; 
Germany, James W. Gerard; Great 
Britain, Walter Hinea Fftge; Italy, 
Thomas Nelson Page; Japan, George W. 
Guthrie; Russia, Ceorge T. Marye; Spain, 
Joseph E. Willard; Turkey, Henry Mor- 
genthau. We have no present diplomatic 
relatione with Mexico, to which country 
we ordinarily send an Ambassador. 
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Diplomatic representatives from these 
coantries to Washui£^on are: Argentina, 
Boaralo S. Naon; Br»si1» I>omicio da 
Gama; Chile, Don Eduardo Soarez; 
France, Jean J. Jusserand; Germany, 
GoQiit Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff; 
Great Britain, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice; 
Italy, Marquis Cusani Gonfalonier; 
Japan, ViBcount Sutemi Chinda; Spain, 
Don Juan Riano y Gayangos. The Am- 
baaaador from Turkey, Rnstem Bey, is on 
long leave of absence, and the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambaasador, Dr. Dumba, has 
been recalled. 

THE ISLE OF PINES 

S. B. G.— Why was the Isle of 
Pines turned over to Cuba after bar- 
ing been on the United States iaa|W 
under President McKinley? 

THE Isle of Pines (Isia de ^noe) was 
never a part of the United States. 
At the close of the Spanish-American war 
capitalists from the United States pur- 
chased large holdings of real estate on 
that idand and bagan an agitation for 
its annexation to this country. On ap- 
peal from the Cuban Republic, the 
United States Government in 1905 ut- 
terly repudiated tiie agitators and de- 
clared the Island of Pines an integral 
part of Cuba. A decision of the Supreme 
Court to that effect was handed down 
April 8, 1907. 

THE CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 

J. D.— Kindly tell me if Mr. Carne- 
gie donates his libraries and other 
benefactions outright or if he gets 
some income from then. 

THE Carnegie gifts are made outright, 
but before pivinp money for a library 
a pledge is required that the citizens will 
contribute enough money to keep up the 
library. This pledge usually amounts to 
about 10 per cent, annually on the orig- 
inal gift. None of this money goes to 
Kr, Carnegie, but is required to gnaran-. 
tee the library's pennaiiant mafntenaucai 

THE LINCOLN HIOHWAT 

SIDNEY ABELSON.— Through 
what States does the Lincoln High- 
way paaa? Up to wiiat State is it 

now? 

THE Lincoln Highway begins in New 
,Yeric City and passes through the 
Statea of N«ir Jenay, Fennaylvaaia, 



Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Towa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
anding at San Frandseo. The question 
**Up to what State is it now? is not 
quite clear. The entire distance is 
marked, and thousands of motorists 
have passed over the road thia past sea- 
son, though long stretches, especially be> 
tween Illinois and California, are not as 
yet suifaced. Between Chicago and 
New York the greater part of tfaa road 
is surfaced. 

CITIZBN8RIP AND SUFFRAOS 

C. C. H.— Will you kmdly advise 
the status of an alien woman iqaxried 
to an American citizen, either native 

bom or naturalized? Does her mar- 
riage automatically make her an 
American dtizen, and, if so, under a 
woman suffrage law would she be 
permitted to vote without following 
the same procedure as an alien male? ■ 

]yjARRIAGE to an American citizen, na- 
tive born or naturalized, automatically 
naturalizes an alien woman — provided 
that she herself might be' lawfuliy 
naturalized — and in the naturalization of 
her husband an alien bom woman takes 
his citizenship. This gives her the right 
to vote in the Statea which have extended 
the franchise to women, although, of 
course, she might qualify as to residence 
in the State, and so on. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

H. FORTUNE.— If a man born in 
EnL'land comes to the United States 
ana becomes an American citizen, is 
he etai a subject of Eni^and? 

^ MAN bom of English parents hn 

Enplt^nd who becomes naturalized as 
an American citizen is still considered an 
English subject, under English law, if 
he gbea back to England. 

ICARRIAOB AND CITIZBN8IIIP 

G. L. — Is there any wi^ in which 
an American woman who marries a 
fordgner may retain her American 

citizenship ? 

SECTION 3 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
provides that " any American woman 
who manriea a foreigner sihall take the 
nationality of her husband. At the 
termination of the marital relation she 
may resume her American citizenship, if 
abroad, by registering at an Amaxicaa 
dtiaan vrifhiD one year wifh a Goiinl of 
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the United States, or by returning to 
reside in the United States, or, if re- 
siding fak the United States at the ter* 
mination of the marital relation, by con- 
tinuiniET to reside therein." There is no 
provision for special dispensation or ar- 
rsngenent by which an American woman 
who marries a foreigner may retain her 
Amaviean cttixenshiD* 

EXPATRIATION 

R. P.— The Expatriation act ef 
March 2, 1907, provides: 

^HAT any American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated himadf 

when he has been naturalized in any 
foreign State in conformity with its laws 
or when ba bas taken an oath of al- 
legiance to any foreign State. 

" When any naturalized citizen shall 
have resided for two years in the foreign 
State from which he came, or for five 
years in any other foreign State, it shall 
be presumed that he has ceased to be an 
American citizen, and the place of his 
general abode shall be deemed his place 
of residence during said years, provided* 
however, that f uch presumption may be 
overcome on the presentation of satis- 
factory evidence to a diplomatic or Con- 
sular officer of the United States, under 
such rules and reprulations as the De- 
partment of State may prescribe; and 
provided also that no American dtisen 
shall be allowed to expatriate bimself 
when this ooontry is at war." 

ALIEN VOTES 

L. J. Tj. — A claims that there are 
several States in the Union where an 
alien, who has lived only six months 
in the State and has declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen, can 
vote at all elections. Is that trne? 
What are these States? I under- 
stand that Nevada, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota are three of them. Has 
such a law been repealed? 

Q|*HE only States in which an alien who 

has declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen of the United States can vote 
after but six months' residence are 
Kansas, Indiana, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska. In Missisdppi, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas Fuch aliens can vote after a year's 
residence in the State, and in Alabama 
after two years' residence. Oregon baa 



lately repealed its law giving aliens the 
right to vote. The eight States men- 
tioned above allow an alien to vote after 
taking out his first papers, but of course 
place the same qoalificationa of residence 
on all voters. 

THE MORMON CHUR C H 

S. p. R.— Will you kindly give me 
information about Mormons and Mor- 
monism as follows: Are the Mor- 
mons rapidly extending their bound- 
aries? Are they gaining as many 
recruits from abrcMid as formerly? 
Are they founding congregations in 
Eastern States? Are they supposed 
to be non-polj'gamouK ? Is their 
political power increasing? Who is 
thair prsaent apiritnal bead? - 

movement looking to tiie colonisa- 
tion of any part of the country is 

being considered by the Mormon Church 
as a body. There are as many conver- 
tUmB abroad, represoitativea report, as 
formerly, and add that the numerical 
growth by conversion is gradual. The 
Mormon Church does not seek, however, 
to ** recruit ** emigrants to Utah, and the 
proselyte? fn Mormonism are urged to 
stay at home and " assist the missiona- 
ries." The Mormons have missionaries 
in the Eastern States and elsewhere. 
They report that there are more con- 
gregations in the Eastern States now 
than one year ago. The official state- 
ment on polygamy is tiiat "any member 
of the Mormon Church who would dare 
to take a plural wife now would be ex- 
communicated. The manifesto of 1890 
prohibits plural marriages. Owing to 
surreptitious violations, few in number, 
for which the Church was not responsi- 
ble, the present President in 1904 pre- 
sented before the general conference of 
the Church a rigorous prohibitive meas- 
ure which was unanimously adopted by 
the congregation representing the entire 
Church. Thooe who had mora tiian one 
wife before 1890 were not required to 
cast their wife or wives adrift and ille- 
gitimatize their children." The Mormon 
Church disclaims any political intersat; 
its members are divided on national 
party lines. The present President of 
the Mormon Church is Joseph Fielding 
Smith. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 



[Fiench Cartomi] 

Germany's Peace Talk 




" Trial balloons like that we puncture with bayonets." 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 



The Good Guide 




^EsqucUu dc In Torratxa, Barcelona. 



The road to peace? Come with me, I'll point it out to 



you. 
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[American Cartoon] 



Onward, Christian Soldier! 




The Stepping-Stones to a Stupendous Conquest? 
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[German Cartoon] 

France's Day of Reckoning 
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[American Cartoon] 



The Modem David 




—From The New York Timea. 
As Henry Ford Conceives It, 
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[French Cartoon] 

Rumania's Attitude 
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[German Cartoon] 

Serbia's Fateful Hour 




— © Luatige Blaetter, Berlin. 



Look there, look there, Timotheus — the Cranes of Ibycus! 

(Vengeance for the murder of Ferdinand, as the cranes avenged the murder of 

the poet Ibycus.) 
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[Italian Cartoon] 

Kultur's Latest Conquest 
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[French Cartoon] 




The Allies are remaking the map of Europe. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 




[Spanish Cartoon] 



What They Said of Moltke 




—Iberia, Barcelona 



Joffre: " If we conquer, it will be due to the German tutor," 
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[German Cartoon] 



Okuma's Wish 




— <D 8implMulmu9, Munteh, 



" We haire put aside German barbarism and have retorned to the 

culture of our ancestors/' 

SOS 
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[American Cartoon] 

A Triple Alliance? 



o . o . p. 




—Fronx The New Tork Time*. 

The Dachshund: "It's all right, boys, you can count on me." 
The Other Two: "Can we? Well, we won't." 

sot 



[Italian Cartoon] 



To Be Devoured 




~-Mondo Umoriatico, Milan. 

i 

" Sire, his Majesty the Kaiser sends you the dove of peace." 
" Very well, have it roasted." 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 

An Afterthought 




— Ttilrgraaf , A materdam. 



Ferdinand; *' Bosh! What if I blundered, after all? " 
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[English Cartoon] 

On the Tracker's Track 




—From Punch, London. 

The Nemesis of Tsar Ferdinand. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 
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[Austrian Cartoon] 

The French Deliberators 




-Kikvriki, VUnna. 

The Council of French Ministers preparing for a new Winter campaign. 
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[English Cartoon] 



A Matter of Routine 




—From Punch, London. 



President Wilson. "This calls for a note — Mr. Secretary, just bring 
me in a copy of our No. 1 note to Germany — ' Humanity ' series." 
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[Italian Cartoon] 



To Constantinople 




-Sumero, Turin. 



(At the ticket window) : " Do you take Turkish money? " (The Bulgarian 
people hate the Turks.) 
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[English Cartoon] 

Swapping Horses! 




—From The Bystander, London. 



John Bull: "I don't believe in 'swapping horses* in the middle of the 
stream, but I wish to goodness this composite nag of mine would make up his mind 
which particular streams he is crossing — and cross 'em I ! " 

81S 
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[French Cartoon] 



The Neighborhood Record 




—Le Rire, PatHa. 

" My dear friend, you are beaten ! We hold the record. Twenty-two sheila have 
fallen on our house this month." 

" Yes, but you had the advantage of being near the cathedral." 
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Progress of the War 

Recording Campai<:iis on All Fronts and Collateral £vent8, 
From NoYember 13, 1915, Up to and Including 
December 10, 1915 



CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Nov. 13 — Runlans drhre foes ftirtlMr from 
Blgm aad InfUet severe losses on the 
Oermsns west of Kemmem. 

Nov. 1^— Russians driven t>ack across the 

Styr River. 

Nov. 20 — Russians regain posUion.<< on left 
bank of the Styr; violent artillery fire on 
Rlya ftront. 

Xov. 2.1 — Germans ropulficcl near Dvlnsk. 
Nov. 25 — Gernvui.f begin evaru.itliiK MItavi. 
Nov. 25-Dec. H»— Heavy flBhtinn alonK entire 
line; no great c)iangc in the sitii.ition. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 
JXVT. IS— French demolish mtll In Tlandei* 

ocruploil by Cicrmnn troops rirul silenOO 

G<-ttrKiti batli-rlcs tic.ir nocsinghe. 
Nov. l"*— fichtiiiK rt'suincd on Artols 

front: all-night battle in LAbyrlntb. 
Nov. 20— Frentdi wreck Gsrman works in 

Bdgittm near Boeslngtae and In Somme 

district. 

Nov. 2S — Alli. s begin heavy artillery fire in 
Flanders and Champagne district. 

Nov. 26 — ^Violent artlUerr duels In Argonne 
district. 

Dec 3 — Oermsns homhard Thann. 
Deo. 8 — Germans take tronehes near Sniialn. 
Dec. 1>— French recover most of .Soualn 
trenches. 

Dec 10 — French make slight gains In Cham- 
pagne: violent gan duels along Flanders 
fnmt. 

BALKAN CAMPAIGN 

Nov. 1.3 — Frenrh forces take Hill M.'irt, be- 
tween Ralirova and Stnimitza. 

Nov. 15— Earl Kitchener arrives at Lemnos 
bland, base of operations. 

Nov. 1(1 — Anglo-Italinn army Is hurryinp to 
aid of the Serbians : Bulgars take Babuna 
Pass. 

Nov. 17 — Bulgara take Prilep. 

Nov. 10— Bulgars occupy llonastlr. 

Nov. 21— Austro-Oermans occupy Nbvlhasar. 

and reach road to Monastlr. 
Nov. 22 — .Serbs nnit RuiKa! .<« and recover part 

of NIsh-.Salonlkl railroad. 
Nov. 2.1 — Italian troo|>s land In Albania: 
Serbian Qovemment moves to Prlsrend; 
French forced back by Bulgars along the 

Cerna River. 
Nov. 21— Teutons and Hiiigars enter Koswovo 
Plain and occupy Mitrovitaa and Pristlna; 
Serb Government retires to Albania. 



Nov. 98 — Serbs driven tnm Koasovo Plain; 

Rulgars abandon attack on Monastir. 
Nov. 27 — Serbs retake Knishevo. 
Nov. 29 — Germans and Btilirars shift to face 

Rumania .\(isliiaiis nrirrh on MontO- 
negro; blizzardti halt fighting. 
Nov. aO — ^Bularars capture Prlsrend, taklnc 

IC.OOO Bi-t\>y- piisonor.s. 

Dec. 1 — Teutons hurl big armies at Monte> 
negro. 

Dec. .1 — Serbs evacuate Monastlr. 
I>ec. 8— French withdraw from Krivolak 
salient; Bulgars take Resna. 

Dec. I'V -Germans ocrupy OicvKli ; Anglo- 
French forces evacuate Serbia and fall 
back on base at Balontki. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

Nov. 1.1 — IIcav>- fighting in Gorizia. 

Nov. 16 — Italian shells damage churches in 
Oknisia; Frandscaa convent of Castagna- 
vlasa, eontalnlos tombs of the Bourbons, 
bit. 

Nov. 20— <3oria!a ruined by shells; Italians 

gain at Monte San Mlchele. 
Nov. 21 — ^Italians take part of the Corso 

Ht'Ighl and repiilsi^ ooiinti-rattafk'^. 
Nov, 'Ml — Italians advance on Isonzu front. 
Nov. 24— Italians capture Calvario Height 

and advance in the Trentino. 
Nov. 27 — Italians repulsed In six attacks near 

f^sla via. 

Dec. 4- Italians repulse mas.^ed attack by 

Austrlaii.s at Mi-zli. 
Dec. 5-11 — Italians make repeated unauccess- 

fUl attacks on Austrian ftwnt in region of 

Oorisla. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGN 

Nov. 1'' — British resume Gnllli>oIi advance : 
make gains at Krlthia. 

Nov. 21 — Allies initiate great offensive at the 
Dardanelles. 

Nov. 24— Britisb faU bade when within 
eighteen miles of Bagdad with loss of 
2,(<Kt men, but capture siMi Turks and largi* 
quantity of arms and equipment at 
Ctesiphon. 

Nov. 2»-BrUlab withdraw down the Tigria 
Dec. 7 — ^Turks capture four vessels on the 

Tigris: Hritl.-ii M-iri-at i-ndangered ; British 
Intrenched at Kut-el-Amara. 

Dec. 8-10 — ^Turks gain steadily In Msslpo« 
tamta. 
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AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
Nov. 22— Flinch and Biitlah forces aceuvy 

TIlMtl, in Ka!iuM im. 

AERIAL RECORD 

Austrian aviators continued attaokn on Italian 
elttes, shfllinR Verona, Bresiia, Vlcenza. 
TTdlne, and Grado: many clviUans wera 
killed and wounded. 

Allied aeroplanes matlc froqumt raids on the 
territory held by the Germans In France 
and Flanders, the French beins ▼lotoiioiis 
in five engacementfl in Champa itme and 
Ar^onne, and the British attaclting a Oer- 
nian supply station at Mirunoutit. ntvir 
Amiens. A German submarine off the 
Belgian ooaat was destroyed by a British 
aeroplano. 

Allied aeroplanes bombarded Constantinoplc- 
Dedeacratch railway. 

French droppfii v>i>mt)s on strumitsa. 
NAVAL RECORD 

In the Mediterranran Sea two French ships, 
the Oinara and the AlK«Tle, thn-e nmjill 
British ships, the Oreeic steamer Zarlfts, 
and the Italian liner Bosnia have been 
sunk by German and Austrian subma- 
rines. The Italian liner Verona. In race 
with siihinurliic, escaped in foR-. The 
American oil ship Communipaw was sunk. 

Turks sunk British submarine E-20 In the 
Dardanelles. Tiirldsh transiiort hit a mine 
In tlhe Sea of .Martiiora; moat of the 5ti0 
men aboard were drowned. Hritish sub- 
inarlne sank Turkish torpedo boat de> 
atroyer Tar Hlssar in the Sea of Marmora. 

Alistrians sank a Ft ench .«iihrTi 1 1 six 
stfatijcrs, and itKiiiy jjailint: \i'ss<ls in the 
Ailrlatli- S<a, off the cmist of Albania. 

The Standard Oil Company's tank ship I'etro- 
llte was attacked by Austrian submarine 
off the coast of the Island of Crete. 

Belgian coast from ZeebruBge to Ostend was 
shelled by the Britisti. 

British hospital ship Anglia. with 300 wounded 
men aboard, hit a mine in the Brltlrii 
Channel: eighty^flve men lost their lives. 

Bslief ships XTIriken (Norweirlan) and Otamas 

((jift k), rari\tnK wheat for the Belplan.i. 
were torpedoed off the roast of England. 

Two Bgyptian gunbont.s were sunk by Ger- 
man aubmaiines off the Ggyptian coast. 

Russians sank a new Cterman dreadnoasht 
and a new ncrrinii rrn!s<-r In the naltic. 

British stcamstiipa Hallumshiro and Mer> 
taaaer wers lust In the war Mme. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Allies have made several vain attempts 
to persuade Greece to abandon her atti- 
tude of neiifralSty. T?r!tish. Fronc-h, and 
Russian Mlru.«HT.s intpr\i«wed ITernier 
Skouloudis to ask a.ssurances that troops 
retreating from Serbia, if driven over the 
frontier, would not be interned, and Denys 
Cochin, the French Cabinet >flnl8ter, and 
Eurl Kitchener conferred with the King. 
Certain tradinv privUegea enjoyed by the 



Greeks were withdrawn. On Nov. 24 the 
Entente Ministers presented a collective 
note to the Premier, demanding freedom 
of movement for their forces in Mace- 
donia, but promi^irik" n-it to ki cp territory 
Used and to pay for all d:iiiiaK' «. Follow- 
ing this, Greek steamers held at Malta 
were released, and commercial cable sarvo 
Ice resumed, but tbe Cabinet still delayed 

Ki\inK any pleilye. On Dee. 3 the G^vfrn- 
nuiit placed the railroad lines and the 
port of Kavola at the disposal of the 
Franco-British forces. King Constantine. 
In a message to America, declared his 
policy, saying that he would protect the 
Allies' retreat from Serbia, but would 
grant H'l fuithrr concessions. The Ailh,'.-" 
have made new proposals, to which Greece 
has not yet replied. 
Germany's food shortage was ndmlttod In the 
Ueiclistag and foud riots occured in front 
of the Kaiser's palace. A popular demand 
for a disctiaaion of war aims and peaea 
terms culminated in a statement by Clian- 

cell'T \nn Hethmann Hollweg In the 
IKiclustaK, in wliich he deel.ired that Ger- 
many wa.s invinolble and secure and WOUld 
let her foes make the advances. 
Rumania remaftw neutral, but the Austro- 

German.o. in an attempt to fotce her hand, 
have occupied the Island of Hurawai. In 
the Danube, have mined the river, and 
are watching the movements of troops. 

A demonstration against British officials was 
made in r> r«ia on .Nov. It;, md the Itrltlsh 
Consul, with other members of the British 
colony, was arrested. It Is believed that 

the action was instigated by the Germans. 

General von BIssIng on Nov. 1.3 levied & 
monthly war tax of $8,000,000 on Belgium. 

The intentions of the Allies to work in per- 
fect harmony was shown by war cotmdls 

held by their Ministers, by the pooling of 
munitions Interests, and by the creation 
of an Allied Board of Strategy. Russia, 
France. England, Japan, and Italy re- 
newed their pledges not to make separata 

peace. 

The United States Government on Dec. 3 de- 
manded from Germany tlie recall of Cap- 
tain Karl Boy-Ed, Naval Attach«. sad 
Captain Frani von Papen, Military At- 
tachi^. of German Embassy, for " Im- 
proper activities in naval and military 
matters.*' Germany's request for an ex- 
planation was refused. On Dec. 10 Em- 
peror wnilam recalled both men. 

Germany's reply to (he last note, from the 
United States on the Frye case was for- 
warded Dee. 1(K but the oontenta wars 
kept secret. 

On Dec. S Secretary L>anstng sent to Austria 
a note In regard to the sinking of tha 
Ancona, demanding disavowal of aink- 
ing. reparation, punishment of the oom- 
mnndir of the submarine which made the 
attack, and assurances that such acts 
would not be repeated. 
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GENERAL SIR CHARLES MONRO 
Successor to General Sir Douglas Haig as Commander of First British 

Army in France 
(Photo from P. 8. Rogtrt.) 
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GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
Commander in Chi«f of British Forces in France and Belgium 
(From a Painting by John St. Helier Landor.) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 

\- . • , 

Growing Bitterness 
• The IHnt BMmth of tiie new irear hes 
brought only a deepening of the great 

combat and an ever-prowiriK bitterness 
between the warring groups of nations. 
It- it- evident that the etragirle mast be 
still -fiercer before it can be ended. Over 
against the recent Teutonic triumphs in 
the Balkans stand the gathering millions 
of England undw eonaeriptkm. To the 
fall of Montenegro the reply of Lord 
Kitchener and Sir Douglas Haig is: " We 
now have troops and munitions enough 
to wimJ* Oa. both sides the inevitable 
Dead Sea fruits of hatred arc ripcninpr. 

Is the war about to enter upon a new 
phase on the high seas? At this writing 
(Jan. 20) Great Britain is seriously 
eonsiderinj]: a full and absolute blockade 
against Germany, with the consent and 
assistance of France, thus legalizing her 
seiaare of all cargoes suspected on 
grounds of their " ultimate destination." 

Ever since the beginning of the paper 
blockade in Mareh, .1915, this has been a 
subject of sore interest to American ex- 
porters. The United States has never 
acknowledged the legality of British 
sabures under the so-called Orders in 
Council, and in the note of Oct. 21, 1915, 
Secretary Lansing formally challenged 
their validity, declaring that ''the pres- 
ent. Bcitiah meatnres cannot be regarded 
as constituting a blockade in law, in 
practice, or in effect." Our Government 
hma always been willing to grant the le- 



OF THE MONTH' 

gality of a real blockade, but it must be 
complete, closing the Baltic as well aa 

the North Sea ports, and shuttinpr off 
the trade of all oth^r neutcal pations as 
thoroughly as that of the United States. 

To try to close the Baltic ports would 
be to undertake one of the most hazard- 
ous naval tasks of the war, involving 
enormous losses from submarines. Yet 
unless this be done the United States 
will continue to have just ground for 
protest. I 

Military Events 

In a military sense the outstanding 

features of the month befran with the 
complete evacuation of GallipoU Penin- 
sula by the British. The destination of 
these troops has not been made publicj' 
but it is under.stood that mo.st of them 
were transferred to Greece. On the 
eastern front the Russians resumed a 
vipforou.s offensive, p-aininj; some jrround 
in Galicia and Bukowina. Severe figrht- 
ing here, especially around Czernowitz, 
an important raflread point held by the* 
Austrians, at first ^rave promise of de- 
cisive results; but toward the end of 
January this vigor seemed- to slacken. 

The aggressive advance of the Ttarks 
in Mesopotamia early in the month 
created apprehension as to the fate of 
GenersI Townshend's Bagdad expedition, 
but the latest news indicates that Gen> 
eral Aylmer's relief force has succeeded 
in saving the situation for the British. 
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On tiw wertmi front the nibblingr proc- 
ess has gone on without any decisive 
result. The acceptance of conscription 
by England, prepaxmtions for increasing 
the British Navy by 60,000 man, and a 
closer working arrangement among the 
Entente Allies — these are indications of 
a strengthened determination to fight to 
a finish. 

The conduct of Italy in confining her 
activities almost solely to the Trentino 
has created nroch unfavorable comment, 
amounting in some quarters to a 
suspicion that her attitude toward the 
Entente is not sincere. The Austrian 
capture of Mount Lovcen, with the con« 
sequent domination of Montenegro and 
the whole east shore of the Adriatic, is 
one of the most serious reverses the 
AlUee have undergone, and Italy's neglect 
to do more to prevent it is as yet unex- 
plained. 

Since the sinking of the Persia no sen- 
sational catastrophe has occurred in the 
field of naval warfare. At this writing 
it is not yet officially known whether the 
Persia was sunk by a submarine or not. 
The controversy over the Baralong inci- 
dent, in which Germany charges British 
marines with the shooting of German 
submarine wtXkam after they had leaped 
into fha sea, has become aieeedingly 
bitter. 

* • * 

SiBBMGTHENING OUR DOENSES 

hi the United States the discussion of 

military and naval preparedness has con- 
tinued to rage on tho rostrum, in the 
press, and in Congress, where an in- 
fusion of party politics added a new ele- 
ment of heat. Opinions even in regard 
to the Administration program ran the 
whole gamut of praise and denunciation. 
Thus far tho nation at large can hardly 
be said to have taken the subject very 
seriously. One of the most noteworthy 
attempts to awaken men to the impor- 
tance of a reasonable increase in our 
defenses was that of ex-Senator Elihu 
Root. In his address to the New York 
State Bar Association, Jan. 15, Mr. Root 
declared that the nation must arm for 
coming peril, and pleaded for a revival 
of the spirit of '76. Among his most 
impressive sentences were these: 



Tl 1- whole biisliK of Kov»"rnin<Mit In 
which wc are ail concerned ia becoming 
serious, grave, threatenlnf. No man in 
America has any right to reat contented" 
and easy and indifferent, for never be- 
fore, not even In the time of the civil 
war. havf all the cncrKlcs and all the 
devotion of the American democracy been 
demanded for the perpetuity of American 
Itwtitutions. for the continuance of the 
American Republic nuainst foea without 
and more Insidious fees within, ttian In 
this year of araoe 1916. 

God knows I love pertco and I despise 
all foolish and wicked war.s. but I do not 
wish for my country tho inaco of slav- 
ery, or dishonor, or injustice, or poltroon- 
ery. I want to eee tn my country the eplrlt 
that heat in the breaata of the men at 
Concord Bridge, who were Just and Ood- 
fcarlng fnen, but who were ready to fi^lil 
for their liberty. And if the hundred 
million people of America, have the spirit, 
and it la made manifest, th^ won't have 
to fight. 

Coming from a man whose cahn Judg- 
ment has been esteemed even by his 
political opponents for a prcncration, this 
address attracted unusual attention. 
Perhaps it is a milestone along the road 
to the new and unknown epoch into 
which the war is drivhig «ven the most 
peaceful nations. 

e « • 

Peril from Within 

No less impressive was Mr. Root's 

warning of the danger to American in- 
stitutions at the hands of new citizens 
nurtured in traditions different from 
ours, nie eoitfUeting ideals now battling 
in the European trenches are represented 
among our immigrant millions. We as- 
sume that the spirit of American free- 
dom comes with the air we breathe, and 
that our institutions will endure forever 
without effort. Mr. Root reminds us 
that it is not so— that liberty has al- 
wasrs been bom of strugi^e, devotion^ and 
sacrifice. There is a peril from within 
as well as from without 

Our millions from the continent of 
Europe have been reared to regard law 
as a thing imposed upon the people by a 
superior power, not as an outgrowth of 
the life and will of the people themselves. 
This great mass of neweomors will 
change us, said Mr. Root, if we do not 
change them. It is a truth to give pause 
to the busiest man. These people who 
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know not tlie spirit Ot Concord Bridgo— 

Wlien onoe tbe emlwttM termers stood 
And tlnA tlie ahot hoarcj round the world- 
will unconsciously tend to create the very 
conditions from which they have fled, 
and whidi bavo plunged Eoropo into in- 
calcnlnblo Uooddwd. Mr. Root brought 
the argument home by remarking that 
30 per cent, even of the lawyers of 
New York are eittier foreign4>oni or of 
foreig'n parentage, and that most of tliem 
cannot pet away from the traditions of 
the countries from which they come. Only 
by getting the spirit of American insti- 
tutions into them can the European tra- 
ditions be got out of them. Before that 
can happen, somebody must attend to it. 
Somebody most make our ideals vocal, 
trust in them, exhibit them with loyalty 
and devotion. Mr. Root laid the task upon 
the American bar, but it is a duty for 
all Americans. The war and its inci- 
dental plots against American laws have 
merely emphasized anew the truth wlkich 
Mr. Root voiced so earnestly. 

• • • 

For a Powerful Navy 

Among the many causes that have 
intensified the discussion of American 
preparedness against invasion was the 
belated publication of Admiral Dewey's 
confidential report of July 30, in which 
he and the other members of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy delivered the 
following radical opinion as to what our 
nation should do to preservs ita rights 
on the high seas: 

The navy of the United States should 
ultimately be equal to the ino.si powerful 
maintained by any other nation of the 
world. It should be gradually increased 
to this point by Bueh a rate of develop- 
ment year by year an may be permitted 
by the facilities of the country, but tlie 
limit above defined ihould be attained 

not later than l'.»25. 

This recommendation, with a building 
program calling for eight dreadnoughts 

as a beginning in 1017, involved so far- 
reaching a change of national policy 
that it became at once u centre of de- 
bate. It would mean the possibility of a 
future naval competition with Great 
Britain. German critics were not slow 
to point out that just such a program — 



only smaller — catned the first Motion 

between their nation and the Enprli.sh. 
President Wilson and Secretary Daniels, 
after receiving the July report, adopted 
a five-srear building program for the 
navy, but one vitally different and some- 
what less ambitious. The two measures, 
with variations, are among the most im- 
portant subjects now before Congress. 
• « • 

Kings in Exiu 
The spectacle of European monarchs 
without kingdoms to rule over is no 
novelty, as the case of ex-King Manuel 
of Portugal might illustrate; but the 
sjrmpathy of the whole world outside the 
Teutonic battle lines is with King Nich- 
olas of Montenegro, as it was with King 
Peter of Serbia and King Albert of Bel- 
gium. Unlike the two last named, the 
Montenegrin sovereign has bowed before 
an overwhelmiag force, lairing down his 
arms unconditionally and suing for a 
separate peace on Jan. 13. The news 
was naturally received with rejoicings in 
the Austro-Hungarian Parliament when 
the Premier announced it. The Teutonic 
hope, however, that this may presage a 
break in the ranks of the Entente has 
no Tisible foundation. Montenegro was 
not one of the powers that signed an 
agreement to make no separate peace in 
this war. It is simply a small but yaliant 
victim of the Teutonic steam roller. The 
real si^rnificance of the Montenegrin sur- 
render lies in the great military and 
naval advantage gained by Austria on 
tiie shorss of the Adriatic 
« • • 

King Constantine's Pught 
Another ruler whose predicament calls 
for the sympathies of neutral nations is 
King Constantino of Groses. If the 
wireless advices from Berlin have any 
solid basis, Constantino is in danger of 
losing his throne at the hands of the En- 
tente Allies. After making the usual 
discount for the comment of an enemy, 
the fact remains that the British and 
French are making use of Greek terri- 
tory mudi as tiioug^ it belonged to them. 
According tO German dispatches of Jan. 
17 they have landed troops near Athens, 
and at other points far south of the 
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Saloniki region where they faoft tlM 
enemy across the Serbian border. 

King Constantine recently said to an 
Associated Press correspondent: "I am 
pro^reek, just as your President is pro- 
Amorican." His actions thus far seem 
in accord with his words. Though his wife 
la the Kaiser's sister, he has tried to 
follow a neutral course, striving ap- 
parently to keep his people from being 
drawn into either side of a war whose 
primary issues did not closely concern 
them, but whose results loom large in 
Greek destiny. It is his firm conviction 
that after the great struggle is over 
there will be another bloody Balkan war 
in which Greece must defend herself » and 
for this he is training his armies and 
conserving his country's resources. It is 
a good and snff ieisnt reason, but it haa 
not availed in tiie faes of V» Entente's 
desperate need. 

* « * 

Greek Neutrality 

If the descendants of Sophocles quote 
Shakespeare, they might well remark at 

they hear the roar of the guns at 
Saloniki and see the tricolor of France 
flying on the island' of Corfu that their 
neutrality is more honored in Ihe breach 
than in the observance. The Allies have 
blown up bridges that might have been 
serviceable to the Teutonic forces in 
their attack on the Saloniki front. Tho 
French have landed troops on the island 
of Corfu, which is to be a haven of 
refuge for the Serbians while they re- 
enperate tiieir energies and obtain new 
equipment. 

The Allies have assured the Greek 
Government that they have no intention 
of occupying any Greek territory, or in- 
terfering with the normal activities of 
the inhabitants. Nevertheless, Greece is 
placed in an awkward, not to say a hu- 
mifiating, position. Her hitentions, as 
expressed in the action of the Govern- 
ment, are to keep out of the war, but 
the continual encroachment of the Allies, 
even though their violation of her neu- 
trality is only provisional, must give 
rise to the unea?y feeling that she ^v^ll 
find herself a belligerent in spite of her- 
self. This would be a great satisfaction 



to the section of the HeUenie people that 

wishes to join the Allies, and would no 
doubt bring M. Venizelos back to power. 
Alt while Greece pursues a neutral poU 
Icy, the use of her territory as a cockpit 
of war must be painful to both her self- 
respect and her interests. ^ 
• e e 

Mr. Ford's Peace Party 

The main body of Henry Ford's peace 
pilgrims sailed for home from Rotter- 
dam on Jan. 15 after six weeks in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland. 
Thirty chosen members remained behind 
at The Hague to organize a permanent 
peace board which is to be located there 
or at Stockholm. The expedition is said 
to have cost upward of $600,000, and Hie 
permanent board has the promise of a 
possible $2,000,000 behind it Thus has 
the Oscar II. and its cargo of enthusiasts 
become a part of war-time history. 

The practical results thus far are 
meagre indeed. The expedition went 
without official sanction or support from 
its home Government, and even In the 
neutral countries visited it was greeted 
with reserve. Stockholm was the most 
friendly city it encountered. The Eng- 
lish press commented upon the movement 
with covert bitterness. Even at The 
Hague the atmosphere was chilly, and 
Germany's reluctance to let the perma- 
nent members repeat their Journey across 
German territory' to Stockholm indicated 
a similar lack of faith. 

Hie initial slogan, " Out of the trenches 
before Christmas," was unfortunate. It 
created an impression that the mem- 
bers did not understand the nature of 
war or the essentials of lasting peaee. 
Nevertheless, the episode deserves a 
niche in the war's annals as an example 
of irrepressible optimism and as one of 
the few cheerful by-products of the con- 
flict. 

* * * 

American Trade in War Time 

Semi-official figures of the foreign 
trade of the United States for 1915 indi- 
cate a prodigious total of $5,355,579,950, 
of which the exports were $3,551,485,164 
and the imporU $1,804,094,786. In 1914 
the total foreign trade was a Uttle un- 
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dcr three billion dollara. In 1913 it was 
a little ov«r four billion dollara, and in 

1912 slightly in excess of four billion; 
in 1911 three and one-half billion. 

At the present rate 1919 bide fair 
irreatly to exceed 1915, though it is prob- 
able that if England establishes a form 
of actual blockade against the Central 
Powers instead of the Ordere in CooneO 
now in force, it may somewhat curtail 
our exports. A study of the figures, 
however, reveals the fact that our trade 
is devidoping in otber directions than 
among the belligerent powers. Our ship- 
ment'; to the South American countries 
are increasing at a very rapid rate. For 
instance, in the month of October, our 
exports to Argentina reached nearly 
$5,000,000, as against $1,695,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1914. To Brazil 
oar exports nearly doabled in October, 
and an equal increase is apparent in our 
trade with China and other neutral coun- 
tires. 

• • • 

MiJBDBiB IN Mexico 

The murder of C. R. Watson and his 
party of Americans on their way back 
to their mines in Mexico on Jan. 10 
added fuel to the ** preparedaeaa ** dis- 
cussion and complicated the very unsat- 
isfactory Mexican situation. Nineteen 
pwsons, nearly all Americans, were 
taken fhmi a train by bandits at the 
way station of Santa Ysabel, fifty miles 
west of Chihuahua City, and were robbed 
and deliberately shot to deatli. The 
twentieth man in the party escaped by 
hiding in the underbrush. 

All the evidence indicates that the 
crime was eommitfced by lawless fol- 
lowers of Villa for the purpoM of dis- 
crediting Carranza's Government aad 
provoking American intervention. Since 
the recognition of Carransa by the 
United States the IHIlistap have publicly 
threatened Americans with death and 
destruction of property. 

When the bodies were broog h t to El 
Paso the excitement along the border ran 
high, and the demand for armed inter- 
vention and an effective policing of the 
Nortti Modean States raised a sfeomy 
debate in Congress. President WilsOU 
remained firmly determined, however. 



that this exasperating incident sliould 
not lead us Into a war; and in this he 
undoubtedly represented the sentiment 
of the great majority oi thoughtful 
Americans. 

Secretary Lansing- •pranptty seht an 
official request to General Carranza for 
" immediate and efficient pursuit, cap- 
tare, and ptmishinent of the per]>etrators 
of the da.<!tar<fly crime." Carransa 
promised that energetic measures WOldd 
be taken to punish the bandits, and up 
to Jan. 20 several of the so-called Villa 
bandit ** Generals " and ** Colonels *' had 
been captured and aummkrily eaceooted. 
* * * 

A Pan-American Doctrine 
One reward for refraining from Mexi- 
can invasion during these troubled years 
is the growth of a marked entente cordi- 
ale between the United States and the 
Sooth American republics. The new 
spirit WU9 strikingly in evidence at the 
second convention of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, which opened at 
Washington Dec. 27. Thou||h hot a polit- 
ical gathering, its attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine attracted world-wide 
attention. Never before has that doc- 
trine betti handled In siwh fHendly fash- 
ion by eminent Latin Americans. When 
John Barrett, Director of the Pan-Amerf- 
can Union, openly and eloquently advo- 
cated the evoIiMon of the Monnt Doe- 
trine into a Pan-American Doctrine, his 
words evidently met with the approval of 
his hearers. 

This friendly mental attitude of Steth 
and Central America, developed in the 
ominous shadow of the European war, is 
significant and gratifying. It is true that 
Mr. Barrett's hones' galloped a little too 
fast. As both Secretary Lansing and 
President Wilson stated in their ad- 
dresses, the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed by the Unfted States on ita own 
authority and will always be maintained 
upon our own responsibility. It is a 
part hf our program of defense and can- 
n<i« hn shared or'shifted to other 'should- 
ers. 

With the aid of Latin America's intel- 
ligent support, however, the Monroe 
Doctrine promises to become a more 
definite bulwark to both continents than 
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it has been iMfore. Flresident Wilson's 
Pan-American progrram should assist 
materially to that end. His proposition is 
that all the Ameriean nations shall Und 
themselves to let each other's territory 
and liberties absolutely alone, to settle 
all boundary and other disputes by ar- 
bitration, and to prevent the outfitting of 
zimdationists who have desFgns on 
neifrhborinp States. The political fruits 
of the Pan-American Scientific Congress 
may pxwe to be quite as important as 
the scientific results. 

♦ • • 

Russia's Vodka Problem 

If the Russian Government ever yields 
to the temptation to let loose the vodka 
demon again for the sake of revenue^ it 

will have to take the first step across 
broken promises. The present Finance 
BOnistsr, M. Bark, recently concluded a 
debate in the Duma with the categoirical 
statement that all suspicions of any such 
intention were unfounded; that the Gov- 
ernment weald encourage temperance 
after the war* and that a return to the 
old conditions was impossible. In proof 
he cited the fact that the Government 
was drawing up a bill in accordance with 
the recommendations of the forty-five 
members who had inirestigated the sub- 
ject. 

" This bill," he said, has already been 

approved by the entire Council of Min- 
isters, and vodka, in accordance with the 
Czar's wish as expressed to me, will be 
totally pfTohibited forever." 

Meanwhile the authorities have an im- 
mediate problem. What shall they do 
with the costly 200,000,000 gallons of 
vodka left in stodc? For fear that some 
reactionary Finance Minister miprht be 
tempted, some members of the Duma 
favored destroying it. The more prac- 
tical Ministers, however, have worlrad 
out a plan for turning it to industrial 
uses. Prizes were offered for inven- 
tions along this line, and a pamphlet was 
issued on the use ot alcohol mixed with 
benzine for motor cars. The Govern- 
ment alKo made a crant of $150,000 for 
the erection of a factory to make arti- 
ficial rubber out of vodka on a system 
invented by Ostromys-lensky. 

Applied to the wheels and internal 



works of motor trucks the fiery liquid 
is likely to do more toward moving the 
world in a desirable direction than it 
ever did inside the Rqssian peasantry. 
• e • 

Sm JoHK SmoN's SACsmcs 

Sir John Simon's resignaticn from the 
British Cabinet rather than acquiesce in 
the adoption of conscription is a serious 
interruption to a great career. Among 
the statesmen who in the course of tilft 
next few years might have been in the 
running for the leadership of the Liberal 
Psrty, and for the office of Prime Min- 
ister, olopo pturlents of British politics 
had gradually come to give Simon a lead- 
ing place. Without being showy or 
sensational Ms parliamentary progress 
has been brilliant. Ho is regarded by 
many as the ablest, most cultured, and 
most attractive representative in Parlia- 
ment of what is called the " Nonconform- 
ipt conscience " in British society. He 
represwts the historical forces out of 
which modem Liberalism has evolved, 
among others the pacifist ideal, the pas- 
sion for freedom and political equality, 
and again the resolute ardor to improve 
social conditions. 

He has tiie fervid temperament of 
those w\jo came over with the Mayflower, 
with a mind trained as finely as an ath- 
lete's body and keenly sensitive to Ilia 
appalling social condition of the masses 
in Great Britain. It i-s; paid that he was 
as much opposed to going to war as I/)rd 
Morley and John Bums, and that he 
would have followed them out of the 
Cabinet had he not been so greatly 
shocked by the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. When the Coalition Cabinet was 
formed he could have had the Lord 
Chancellorship, but refused that high 
position, as it would have meant trans- 
lation to the House of Lords, whereas as 
a commoner he remains free to pursue 
a career, which might have led to the 
Prime Ministership. 

When peace comes and the nation for- 
gives those who have run counter to 
popular sentiment, as Lloyd George's pro- 
Boer days have been overlooked. Sir John 
Simon may amse more resume the career 
which he has choeen to interrupt for an 
ideal. . ' 
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CURIOUSLY rontra<1ictory rumors 
coming, on the one hand, through 
Holland, and, on the other hand, evi- 
dently aent forth bj offldal Berlin, give 
prloomy or plowine: accounts of the moral 
and physical state of the Emperor of 
Germany. He is ill; he is well. He is 
suffuring from cancer; he is in the best 
of health. He is breaking his heart over 
the collapse of Germany and the suffer- 
ing of Europe, social and financial; he 
is dining and wining his Generals and 
Ministers of State. So far has it p:one 
with him that the inspired press is 
already lauding Cnmn Prince Friedrieh 
Wilhdin, while tiia Kaiser's brother and 
sister are summoned to his bedside; he 
is passing through the streets of Berlin, 
"joyfully cheered by adoring multi- 
todes." Among all theoa snow flurries of 
contradictions what are we to believe? 
Only time will make that certain; but 
this we know, that, on tiie one hand, tte 
father of the present Kaiser, the Em- 
peror Friedrieh, died of malignant 
cancer in the throat, and that from time 
to time fhere have been intimations tiiat 
his son, the present Emperor Wilheha, 
has inherited the same dread disease, 
though in a less malignant form, the 
seat of the malady in his case being tiie 
throat, close to the ear. On the other 
hand, we know that the Kaiser has 
always taken extreme precautions about 
his health, so ttiat in his case a mere 
boil on the neck may be magnified into 
an extraordinary periL 

Did the Kdaer Cause the War> 

npHE bare suggestion liiat this most 

prominent figure on the European 
stage, this most conspicuous actor on 
the stage of the world, not merely today, 
but tvr flie last generation, may be draw- 
inq- near to his last exit, already induces 
one to attempt to ^veip:h him in the scales 
of history; and, above all, to ask how 
far he direetiy caused and wflled tiiis 
greatest of all wars. Is he, as Pierre 
Loti would say, the deliberate villain 



of the play? Or is he really a national 
hero, whose country has been forced into 
war, and who has fongfat and straggled 
magnificently to bring that war to a 
victorious issue? Austen begins his 
great treatise on jurisprudence by say- 
ing that in any State there exists a man 
or a group of men so strong as to be 
able to impose their will on the whole 
State; and that the analysis of forms 
of government is simply the description 
of that all-powerful man or frroup. In 
accordance with this, is the Emperor of 
Germany so powerful in fact that his 
single will and purpose sufficed to 
plmige half the world into war? 

The Pkosmn Oligaidqr 

SUCH has been tiie Kaiser's view of 
himself: Sir volo, rjc jnbeo! He 
has written and spoken it in a hundred 
forms. But is it the truth? A pathetic 
story came in the early days of the war 
of the last derisive day at Potsdam, of 
the since dishonored Moltke's passionate 
declaration to the Kaiser tiiat Germany 
must fight now or forever fail; of 
Moltke's threat, when his Emperor 
remained obdurate, to commit hara-kiri 
in approved Samurai style if his counsel 
were rejected; and then of the Kaiser's 
withdrawal into an inner room; of his 
hour of agony, praying in passionate 
indecision for Divine guidance, doubting, 
fearing, hesitating; he, so long the peace- 
keeper of Europe, now contemplating 
with appalled reluctance the crimson 
chaos of world war; then, at' last, his 
torture become unendurable, he came 
forth to Moltke, whispering: " Let it be 
WAR! " And the ultimatum to Russia 
was dispatehed. It may never bo known 
how far this is an exact picture; but it 
is the kind of picture history seems 
likely to accept, with the logical infer- 
ence that not tiie Kaiser Irat Mdlthe and 
the forces behind Moltke, the Grosser 
General-Stab and the whole phalanx of 
Prussian Junkertum, willed and brought 
about the war. Kaiser WOhelm will 
then, if this view be accepted, be deemed 
a man more sinned against than sinning; 
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one who, Hamletlike, felt the world out 
of joint; felt, too, the curse that lay 
«pon him, to strive in vain to set it right. 

The Rivalry of England 

THE German theory which inspired 
the upbuilding of the imperial navy 

— the lifework of Admiral von Tirpitz — 
and which finds its expression in all 
of Bernhardi's books, is that it was the 
slow, steady pressure of Perfidious Al- 
bion that brou>?ht on the war; that Eng- 
land, directed by King Ekiward VII., the 
Hazquis of Lansdowne, and Sir Edward 
Grey, deliberately, and with long vision, 
built up the Triple Entente, just as Frey- 
cinet and Alexander III. of Russia built 
up the earlier Dual AUianee u a fore- 
ordained weapon apainst the German 
Empire and Germany's growing great- 
nan; and that, until England's dominance 
wai destroyed, Germany could know no 
true security. We must very frankly ad- 
mit that events since the war began have 
given color to this. Gvnautfn ehief 
fear today is the naval dominance of 
England. Practically, it is the British 
high seas fleet that holds the early 
dual allies — France and Russia — ^to- 
gether. May it not, then, very justly be 
argued that the present visible constraint 
which England Is exercising on Germany 
is but expressing the earlier, faivirible 
constraint which drove Germany to or- 
ganize and arm; which, in effect, drove 
her to make war? History will take due 
account of this. It will not condemn the 
fact that Germany made war so much as 
the way in which that war was made; It 
will say in less <tt Germany's aggres- 
sion than of her transprcssion of intsr^ 
national law, which has so many times 
broaght her to the point of an open break 
with our own Government But all due 
credit will be given to the many and 
great sacrifices made by Germany and 
by the German people. 

Military Compulsion in England 

AT first blush the comparison between 
CSermany and Ettg^nd in this vital 
matter of the willinpneRs to make sacri- 
fices is very favorable to Germany, very 
unfavorable to England. Only now, after 
« year and a half of the war, has Engw 



land, with many grumblinfrs and pro- 
testations, rather timorously reached a 
very moderate degree of enforced mili- 
tory s€r > See, uiiilc Germany has, with a 
rrood deal of real enthusiasm, accepted 
conscription for many years; has even 
added veiy ready volunteering to en- 
forced military service. Tet the need of 
England for more men has been from 
the outset a crying one. The little army 
that was defeated and driven back at 
Mons might, had it been big enough, 
have turned Central Belgium into a 
German Waterloo wittiin sight of that 
historic field. And it has been tre same 
thing from that day to this — at C allipoli 
a lack of men; the belated expidition 
to relieve Serbia failing for lick of 
men. English arms threatened with 
disaster in Mesopotamia, again ic: lack 
of men, at a point where the repercus- 
sion of disaster on India might easily 
invite calamity. We have been I'egaled 
in the cablegrams to exultant accounts 
of " Kitdiener*s army **; to high phrases 
concerning " an extra million men," and 
"a total of four millions," but it has 
been patent to any tyro that, in reality, 
England is hard put to it to throw a 
single army corps of forty thousand, 
not to speak of four millions, into the 
broach ^diere men are ooni^ieuously 



Wanted: An Englkli General 

rpHE British Government hesitated 

from the outset to compel military 
service, simply from fear of " the Brit- 
ish worianan"; there is no mystery at 
all about that. But the German work- 
man, whether on the field or in the fac- 
tory, has readily given his life for the 
idea of the empire. Tet England seems to 
be, perhaps, even more handicapped in 
another direction: she appears to be 
almost devoid of genuine military talent, 
to say nothing of high military genios. 
But Germany, while having few sol- 
diers of undoubted genius — Mackenscn 
has the best claim there — ^has shown a 
very large amount of military talent of 
a high order; men who, having never 
been under fire in their lives, in con- 
trast with England's oeasaless "litOo 
wars," have, nevertheless, ably handled 
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divisionB and corps and armies, show- 
ing at once lucid insight and executive 

force. Wellington — an Irishman, like 
Wolseley, Roberts, Kitchener — used to 
say fhat the good Genera] is he who can 
see what is goinp on on the other side 
of the hill. But the Enj;lish Generals 
seem hardly able to see what has been 
going on on thdr own side of the hill, 
under tiieir very eyea. More, they do 
not .«!eem always to have seen what their 
own men were doing; and it is a fair 
guess that it was the faOnre of tiie 
English armies — the left wing of the 
allied drive — that checked the great of- 
fensive of Sept. 25, and that the realiza- 
tion tiiia it tiie tme eauM for tiie ra- 
tirement of Field BCarahal Sir Jolin 
French. . 

Hie Pke-enunence of France 

IT is unavailing to say that the hang- 
ing back of the British workman is 
accounted for by the fact that England 
is a democracy where the laboring class 
has learned to feel and to exercise its 
power, and so takes very unkindly to 
compulsion. It is useless to plead that 
tiie recent trend of socialistic l^risla- 
tion in England, under the inspiration 
of the present Minister of Munitions and 
the late Secretary of the Navy, instilled 
pacifist ideals into British labor, and 
that this» too* is a cause of British re- 
calcitrance. Unavailing, useless; be- 
cause France is not only a democracy 
but a repnUie to boot; becanae France 
has gone even further in the direction 
of socialism than England, every con- 
spicuous man in the public life of France 
today baTing at least a*«troDg leaven 
of socialism, from Briand, at the head 
of the Government, to Georges Clemen- 
ceau. the " Man in Chains," of the Op- 
position. For France, instead of hang- 
ing back, has pone magnificently for- 
ward. Among the Entente Powers the 
honors of the war belong, according to 
the opinion of the whole world, not to 
England but to France. 

Hie Gfowdi of French Lifluencs 

NOT only on the western battle front 
does France conspicuously lead Eng- 
land; but even more, perhaps, in the Near 



East, in the Levant; more notably, be- 
cause the Levant, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, has been, for the last two gen- 
erations, one of the strongholds of Brit- 
ish ambition and British power. It was 
Encfland's desire to dominate the east- 
ern Mediterranean that drove her to fipht 
Russia in the Crimean war of 1854-56, 
and to dieck Russia in the Tnrldsh war 
of 1877-78, when Beaconsfield played Bis- 
marck's game and sent the British fleet 
to menace the Czar. And ever since the 
influence of England in the Levant has 
grown, quite recently by the annexation 
of Cyprus and the establishment of a 
protectorate over Egypt, which is, in re- 
ality, the front door of tiie enormooa 
British territory of the Sudan. At one 
time England and France held almost 
equal power in the Levant and Egypt; 
from tiie days when French genius and 
French capital built the Sue^ Canal to 
the days when Captain Marchand threat* 
ened, by his advance to Fashoda, to 
plunge Franco and England into war. 
Then France, under some pressure, with- 
drew, and left England practically su- 
preme in Egypt and the Levant. 

The French in the Balkans 

GALLIPOLI was occupied not only 
with a view to opening the door 
of the Black Sea for Russia, but, at least 
Rtj much, in order to bring the Turks 
hurrying home; to lighten the pressure 
on Egypt and the Snes CanaW4n the 
interest, primarily, of England. But 
very murh of the fighting at Gallipoli 
was carried out by picked troops of 
France, under General d'Aumade and' 
his successors. In the same way, the 
Kaiser's thrust at Constantinople is 
avowedly a thrust at Egypt and, more 
remotely, at India; but the bulk of the 
fighting in Serbia, and the bulk of the 
work at Saloniki, fell to General Sarrail 
and the French, not to the English. 
Without question this will give France 
an authority and a weight in world 
affairs which she has not enjoyed for 
generations; has not enjoyed, perhaps, 
to the same degree, since the days of tiie 
great Napoleon. Should the Entente 
powers go forward from their present 
position to victory, France will emerge 
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at tlw strongert power on the oontinent 

of Europe, one of the dominant powerp 
in the world. And no one who lovci- 
and admires France will feel any regret 
or missivmflr at that. 

Italy's Equivocal Role 

THERE is, in Russian, a rather dry and 
ironical saying: " A taper for God — 

and a poker for the devil." Without the 
least intention of ranging the different 
belligerent nations under either of these 
theological headinga one may eay that 
there is a certain superficial reminder of 
this saying in the present position of 
Italy. At war with Austria, she is still 
"on friendly twms" wiUi Germany 
and Turkey. And, vhUe nominally 
helping the Entente powers in their — so 
far very ineffective— crusade to liberate 
Serbia, Italy Is, in fact, helping Serbia 
Just to the extent of seizing and occupy- 
■ ing the Adriatic ports, like Durazzo and 
Avlona, which Serbia hoped to get as 
part <rf the spoils Hf the war of 1912, but 
which are at present a part of that rather 
fictitious nation, Albania. Italy, here as 
elsewhere, has the air of helping Italy 
rather than of giving genuine help to the 
general Entente cause. One is forcibly 
reminded of the long months which fol- 
lowed the outbreak of the war, when 
Italy was dickering and haggling with 
Aostria; and when, from day to day, it 
seemed quite possible that Italy might 
either promise permanent neutrality to 
Germany, or even lend Germany effec- 
tive aid and comfort; Germany mean- 
while, in the person of Prince Buelow, 
doing all in her power to help Italy to 
carry tiiron^ her deal at Vienna. 

General Cadorna's Temperament 

DURING liM days of the Vienna ne- 
gotiations we were told by those 
who were suppo-sed to be in the confi- 
dence of Victor Elmmanuers Govern- 
ment that, in spite of adverse appear- 
ances, Italy was really solid for tiie 
Allies; that in reality the Vienna nego- 
tiations were all a bluff, under cover of 
which General Cadoma, the effective 
head of the Italian Army, was bringing 
that army up to date, working for hi^rh 
efficiency, pUing up munitions, and sim- 



ply awaiting the favorable moment to 

strike — which he did so soon as that 
moment came in the campaigns against 
Trent and Trieste. It is now suggested 
aa an explanation of Italy's rather de- 
vious course with regard to Serbia that 
Italy is moved, not by a readiness to see 
Serbia lose on the Adriatic in order that 
Italy may fall heir to Serbia's holdings 
and so turn the Adriatic into an Italian 
lake, but that the rather narrow work- 
ing out of Italsr's campaign is tiie ftrnit 
of General Cadorna's type of mind. 
Trained in German General Staff ideas 
during the days of the Triplice, when 
Italy was Germany's very good fHend 
and ally, Cadoma has soaked his mind 
in German military philosophy of the 
Bernhardi school, with its principle of 
concentration, of the hammer blow re- 
iterated on a single point; and that he is 
so bent on smashing Austria along these 
lines that he will not consent to spare 
any troopa for the aid of Sexbia. Baron 
Sonnino, we are told, has a broader mind, 
and would be willing to do this; but Ca- 
doma resolutely refuses, and, as head 
of the Italian Army, his autiiority is 
decisive. 

Tlie LoM of Cettinje 

"OF this as it may, the policy of hang- 
ing back, which Italy, for one 
cause or another, so resolutely follows, 
has brought about an event which is 
singularly threatening precisely to Italy, 
namely, the occupation by Austrian 
forces of Hw Montenegrin coast line at 
Cattaro, the port of Cettinje; of Mount 
Lovcen — the original Black Mountain 
from which Ifontenegro takes its name 
in the Venetian dialeet— and finally the 
complete surrender of the Montenegrins 
to the victorious Austrians. At this 
writing (Jan. 20) the Austrian terms 
have not been announced, bot, whatever 
they are, it means that the Eastern Dal- 
matian strongholds are lost to Italy and 
will be under the control or subject to 
the dictation of her traditional enemy« 

The Thrust at Saloniki 
rpWO or three months ago it seemed 
certain that Russia was about to 

cut down on the back of Bulgaria, along 
that reach of the Danube which flows 
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due north through Rumania. We were 
even told of the Czar's promise to have 
an army actually in the field within a 
week. Bnt no amy came. Two expla- 
natfftin are possible: First, that, at the 
last moment, Rumania changed her mind, 
in view of the debacle of the Serbian 
Army and the failure of the Bn^ish and 
Frendi to hold back the Teutons. That 
would be entirely natural, and in no way 
open to criticism. Rumania does not 
wish to invite for henelf the fate of 
Serbia. Or the whole thing may have 
been a feint, to cover the present cam- 
paign in Bukowina. For it is a primary 
maadm in war to " do what your enemy 
does not expect yon to do"; and, by con- 
traries, to leave undone what he doe? 
expect you to do. In just this way, Lord 
Kitchener, we are tdd, deliberately con- 
cocted, as a ru*0 d» gutm, the fairy 
tale of vast Russian armies carried from 
Archangel through Scotland, while 
things w«ra developing for the battle of 
the Mame; and the fear «t iid» may 
have hastened, may even have deter- 
mined, General von Kluck's retreat. 
And the fear of a Ruaeiaa liurust along 
the lower Danube aeems without doubt 
tc have drawn away Teutonic forces 
from Serbia and to have delayed the 
southward thrust against Saloniki, the 
thrust wMch atill so vnaeeoontably 
hangs bade 

Russia's Campaign in Bukowina 

T ACCOUNTABLE — except on one 
^ aupposition, and tiiat a vital one: 

The supposition that the Teutons have no 
troops. Already we hear of a Turkish 
army corps in France, of Turks fighting 
Sn Bulgaria— thou^ this is not weU aa- 
thenticatcd — and of Turks to be sent 
against the Russians. This, taken with 
the slender and dwindling German force 
now operating in Serbia, can have but 
one meaning: that the Gorman sources 
have begun to run dry. Germany has be- 
gun to pay for her preparedness; for her 
ability, that is, to get vast bodies of men 
very early into the field. The first blow 
failed — and the vast bodies of men have 
been gatheied to Valhalla. But it is the 
very aggressive, very ably idanned Ros- 



sian campaiprn against Bukowina that is 
now most effectively protecting Saloniki, 
by drawing off German and Austrian 
troops to the nmrth. And, one may re- 
mark, great as were the genius and the 
past services of Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, who is now gravely ill at Tiflis in 
the Caucasus, we never hear a syllable of 
apprehension le.st his absence may prove 
fatal to Russia's arms. Russia has shown 
her ability to produce a whole crop of 
very able Generals: Alexeieff, Ruzsky, 
Ivanoff, Brusiloff, to menion only four, 
who are thorough masters of the mod- 
em art of war, and the Grand Duke's 
place Is very competently fiUed. 

Bukowina and Rumania 

THE merit of the present Russian 
campaign is this: As compared with 

the earlier planned move along the Dan- 
ube the thrust through Bukowina has a 
far better base, the whole of Southwest- 
em Russia, with its good railways, in 
developing which the late Count Witte 
won his spurs. This web of railroads 
handled, and ably handled, large Rus- 
sian armies in Uie campaign of 
ajjainst the Turks, and the trick once 
learned is not likely to be forgotten. But 
there is a still greater advantage: The 
Russian advance southward through 
Bukowina — which has about the same 
area and population as the State of Con- 
necticut—will push an effective screen 
in front of Rumania and cut that timid 
principality off very effectually from all 
fear of Teutonic reprisals. Once this is 
done— and it may only be a matter of 
weeks — the move along the Danube from 
Reni and Ismail may be undertaken 
again under immensely better conditions, 
and we may see a big army on Bulgarian 
soil at any moment. For the actual 
transit is only a matter of hours. From 
Reni to the Danube bridge, which con- 
nects Bucharest with the Blade Sea coast 
at Kostendil. is about the same distance 
as the run up the Hudson from the Bat- 
tery to Poughkeepsie, and the Russian 
armies would be likely to debaxk not far 
from the Danube bridge; in any case, 
three or four hours more, on flat boats 
drawn by tugs, would bring them to the 
Bulgarian frontier. The whole thbig is 
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only a night's run for any average 
steamship, and the Odessa lines have 
plenty of excellent boats. 

The Caucasus and Mesopotamia 

ON the Caucasus fronts, too, the Rus- 
sians are giving a good account of 
themsdyes. And this has a very defi* 
Bite bearing on the projected, or at least 
much advertised, Turkish drive against 
the Suez Canal and Egypt, for which, 
vte are told, colossal pr^ratiims are 
being made at Aleppo, not so far from 
Antioch and Tarsus. The Russian 
thrust southward from the Caucasus 
lias, however, another and more fanme* 
diatdy vital purpose: to lessen the pres- 
sure on the beleaguered English and 
Anglo-Indian forces south of Bagdad, 
• irfaere Enslaad seems once more to have 
repeated her traditional blander: send- 
ing a boy on a man's errand, and being 
then forced to rash an army to the 
xesene of the boy. It is the character- 
istic faalt of overconfidence; what that 
very incisive Englishman, Matthew Ar- 
nold, caustically characterized thus: 
Cimeeit and the laziness arising from 
- conceit. But ETngland is leamins^; learn- 
ing to look furthw ahead; learning to 



make sacrifices; learning to have the 
courage to a^k for sacrifices — in the 
sense of Chesterton's witty saying about 
die Catliolic Chnrch: that over its door 
these words are written : ** Here sacri- 
fices are accepted." Yet we are likely 
to hear, once and again, of slender bodies 
of British troops being poAed ahead 
and then cut off, and of the heroic relief 
of posts — that .should never have been 
occupied, or should have been occupied 
by far more considerable force*. One 
may say, that all reports of grave im- 
re.st in India seem to be fancies; cam- 
paign stories, in which the wish is father 
to the thougiit Oft the oontrary, liie 
war steadily continues.to draw the whole 
British Empire closer together, to 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship be- 
tween its pakts. • 

Note. — Owing to a misunderstanding. 
Sir Gilbert Parker's article, "England! 
Whither Now?" appeared in the De- 
cember issoe of CuKRENT History witii 
the warning line, ** All Rights Reserved.'* 
The article was not intended to be 
hedged in by any reserved rights. It is 
the aathoPs intention to make it fn» to 
the AmertcAn public. 



Requiem 



• . . • 

By DAVID A. ROBI80N 

This rose for onr hero's grave 

Lay it with meaning there. 
Symbol of all our hearts deem fair, 
, All that he died to save. 

The Father whose loving care 
Fashioned this perfect rose, 
. . 'Tis in His arms our dfad n 

Lay it with meaning there. 
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By David Lloyd George 

Bolow ai'iK-ar Iho muiii portion! Of the memuniMo siKt.'ch <'. !iv< rt <l it\ tl,. House of 
Communs by Mr. Lloyd ileoijre. Minister Of Munltion>4, on I)<r. i'<», J!tir>. In giviiiK an ac- 
count of hi» slewai-ilntiii) arnl ^^tlltln^; " the present jjosltion of munitions " he used the striking 
aenieiicG : " in tliis war tlie Allies have been dogged by the mocking spectre of ' Too tete ! ' " 



IT is- now a little over six months 
since the Prime Minister invited 
me to take charge of the provis- 
ion of muiiitioiM to tiw British 
Army in this war. Although this work 
is hy no means complete, and some of the 
most important parts of it are stili in 
course of development, I think the time 
has come to report progress tO the House. 
Perhaps I had better preface my state- 
ment by a short survey of the relation of 
miinitionB to the problem of wai*^ so that 
the House should understand clearly why 
we have taken certain action in order to 
increase the supply. 

There has never been a war in which 

machinery played anything like the part 
which it is playing in this war. The 
place acquired by machinery in the arts 
of peace in the nineteenth eentary has 
been won by machinery in the grim art 
of war in the twentieth century. In no 
war ever fought in this world has the 
preponderance of machinery been SO eom* 
pletely established. The German suc- 
cesses, such as they are, are entirely, or 
almost mtirely, due to ttie mechanical 
preponderance which they achieved at 
the beginning of the war. Their ad- 
vances in the east and west and south 
are doe to this mechanical superiority; 
and our failure to drive them back in 
the west and to check their advance in 
the east is also attributable to the tardi- 
ness with which the Allies develi^ed 
their mechanical resources. 

The problem of victory is one of seeing 
that this superiority of the Central Powers 
shall be temporary* and shall be brought 
to an end at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. There is one production in which 
the Allies had a complete mechanical su- 
periority, and there they are supremo— 
that is in the navy. Our command of 
the sea is attributable, not merely to the 



excellence of our sailors, but to the over- 
whelming superiority of our machinery. 

There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion which has become more and more 
evident as this war has developed and 

progressed. The machine .<?pares the 
man. The machine is essential to de- 
fend positions of peril, and it saves life 
because the more machinery you have for 
defense the more thinly you can hold the 
line. Therefore, the fewer men are placed 
in positions of jeopardy to life and limb. 
We have discovered that some of the 
German advance lines were held hy ex- 
ceptionally few men. It is a pretty well- 
known fact that one very strong position 
held by the Germans for days, and even 
for weeks, was defended against a very 
considerable French army by ninety men 
armed with about forty to fifty machine 
guns, the French losing heavily in mak- 
ing the attack. What we stint in ma- 
terials we squander in life; that is the 
one great lesson of munitions. 

In the Ministry of Munitions we have 
taken the control of supplies gradually. 
We have only just secured the direetion 
of de.<;ign. Woolwich Arsenal passed into 
our hands about three months ago. In- 
ventions came and then went. They 
came and went, and came back again. 
Design was intrusted to us by the Prime 
Minister about three weeks ago. 

I should first of all give the House 
the position when the Ministry of Muni- 
tions was first appointed* There was 
undoubtedly a shortage. That was 
known. Our troops knew it; so did the 
enemy. But neither of them knew how 
really short we were in some very es- 
sential particulars. Now I can with 
impunity give at least one or two 
figures. I would take gun ammunition. 
Gun ammunition is roughly divided into 
high explosive and shrapnel. There is 
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no doubt that military opinion, at least 
in this coimtiy — I am not quite sure 
about France — was wedded to shrapnel 
fur reasons wiiich are not unconnected 
with the events of the South African 
war. It was supposed that ilie days of 
high explosives were numbered, except 
for siege guns, and that shrapnel was 
the only weapon for fighting in the 
fidd. The developments of this waz^ 
many of tlioni nnexpocted and many of 
them unexpected by the greatest soldiers 
— proved that that expert opinion was 
not altof^ether correct in its anticipa- 
tion of the demise of hiprh explosives. 
We were late and reluctant converts, 
and, like all reluctant converts, we were 
very tardy in giving up the old shrapnel. 

We came to the conclusion that at any 
rate a very high proportion of high 
explosive ammunition was essential to 
success in the Icind of trench warfare 
to which we had settled down. I think 
we still have a higher opinion of shrap- 
nel than either the French or the Ger- 
mans. 

Now I will pive the House an indica- 
tion of the leeway we had to make up. 
The Germans at tiiat time — have al> 
ready given the figures to the House- 
were turninp: out about 250,000 shells per 
day, the vast majority of them being high 
ocploeives. That is a pro^gious figure. 
The French have also been highly suc- 
cessful in the quantities which they have 
been turning out. But they have great 
armies, and their arsenals which were 
turning out the materials of war for 
their army were naturally on a larger 
scale than ours. Our large arsenals nat- 
urally took a naval turn, and the bulk 
of the engineers who were turning out 
munitions of war were engaged on naval 
work, 60 that in the month of May, when 
the Germans were turning out 260,000 
shells a day, most of them high explo- 
sives, we were turning out 2,500 a day 
in high explosives and 13,000 in shrapnel. 
That was neitiier right in quantity nor 
in proportion. 

I have already given the House some 
of the reasons why the supply was so 
low. One was the lateness at which we 
came to the conclusion that high explo- 
sives were to play a great part in the 



war. The other was the fact tiiat the 

navy — this is a fact which is too often 
forgotten, not merely in this country, 
but, if I may say so, abroad — absorl)ed 
an enormous number of englneen and a 
very high proportion of our engineering 
resonrees. I have not the figures at the 
present moment, but, unless I am mis- 
taken, aooMfhlnff between two-tliirds and 
thzee-qnarteni of the engineers occupied 
on munitions were occupied in tamin|f 
out munitions for the navy. 

The first step of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions was to improvise a great busfaiess 

organization for tlie ]>uri)os(' of coping 
with this problem. We had to find a 
staff, and we drew it from every quarter. 
Some of the Govemmait departments 
lent us able civil servants. The War Office 
placed at our disposal a good many sol- 
diers and other experts. The Admiralty 
hdped, but I think tiie main feature of 
the new organization has been that we 
have had placed at our disposal the serv- 
ices of a considerable number of busi- 
ness men of high standhig, who had been 
running suoceesfuUy. great business con- 
cerns. 

We had an elaborate and careful cen- 
sus made cf all the madiinery in every 
industrial firm in this country, so that 
we knew what the resources of the coun- 
try were, especially the resources which 
had not been utilised up to that moment. 
We found there were a very large number 
of lathes capable of being turned to the 
production of munitions. But this was 
not enough. There was a good deal of 
machinery which could not possibly be 
set aside for the purpose of manufact- 
uring munitions, and we had to look to 
new sources of supply for machine tools. 
It was decided then to place the whole 
of the machine tool trade of this country 
under Government controL Further, by 
restricting the export of machineiy, the 
Ministry was able not only to secure 
fresh sources of supply to meet the new 
increased program, but at the same time 
to place machinery at tiM service of ex- 
isting contractors who were behindhand 
with their deliveries. This resulted in 
an immediate increase in production. It 
was found that there was very consid- 
erable congestion of machine tool im<- 
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ports, owing to the congestion at the 
porta. This difficulty was overcome by 

sending down promptly a resident offi- 
cial to expedite the delivery of this ma- 
chinery. 

We sent represflotativw to America 

to order new machinery, and, acting in 
conjunction with J. F. Morgan & Co., 
they have been abis to place there 
the necessary orders and to insure that 
the machinery is of the right class. It 
was also discovered that a considerable 
amount of machinery had been collected 
fay contractors, who were unable for va- 
rious reasons to utilize it. This machin- 
ery the department was able to distrib- 
ute among iRnns who were in a position 
to utilize it. Steps were also taken to 
simplify the machinery, and that led to 
a considerable increase of output. These 
are steps we took in order to increase 
the machinery, which is the basis of pzo- 
duction, and a considerable improvement 
was effected in a very short time in that 
respect. The effect upon production was 
almost immediate. 

The next step we took was in regard 
to raw materials — ^metal. At the time 
of the formation of tiie Ministry one of 
the chief difficulties of the contractors 
was the lack of a regular and sufficient 
supply of the necessary raw material. 
Under the system of eompetition in the 
open market prices of material were ris- 
ing to an extent wholly unwarranted by 
the situation. So we formed a separate 
metal department to deal with timt sitoa- 
tion. Steps were immediately taken to 
place the Ministry in control of the sup- 
ply of metals of all classes, and arrange- 
ments were made for providing tiie eon- 
tractors with all the raw materials they 
required for making good any shortages 
by tapping fresh sources. 

The effect of these efforts has bem to 

effect considerable reduction in theprlcse 
of raw materials. There has been a sav- 
ing in the aggregate of something like 
216,000,000 or £20,000,000 on tiw otden 
due entirely to the action taken by the 
metal department of the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions in securing control of the whole 
metal marimt of this country. It enabled 
us to insure a supply which was ade- 
quate to meet not only the immediate fu- 



ture but for many montlis to come all the 

demands of the various contractors, bnt 
also, which is equally important, to pro- 
vide large supplies for our allies. Indeed, 
it was only by these efforts that a crisis 
in the market was prevented and that 
manufacturers had been able to effect 
the substantial increase in the output 
which has actnally taken place. 

AnothiT step we took was in regard to 
labor. We took st3ps to endeavor to 
increase the supply, more especially of 
skilled workmen. In the various trades. 
We also supplied technical advice by 
experts to help manufacturers to get 
over their difficulties. It was a very 
useful step, especially in the case of 
firms who had not been in the habit of 
turning out this class of work. We ap- 
pointed a number of hustlers to visit 
the woritB and find ont what was wrong 
and help to pnt it right where possible 
and press contracts forward. The 
effect in itself of calling upon the in- 
dustries to supply weekly reports was 
to improve the output. Contractors were 
very often not aware of their own diffi- 
culties until they were forced to faoe 
them and give an account of tiiem. The 
net result has been of all these steps 
which I have summarized to increase 
the deliveries of old orders from 16 per 
cent, on the promises as they were then 
to over 80 per cent., a very considsrable 
increase, on the promises as they are 
now. That is in regard to high ex- 
plosives. We also effected a very con- 
siderable improvement in the percentage 
of the deliveries of shrapnel. The de- 
liveries of high explosives and shrapnel 
have gone np considerably more than 
these figures indicate. Promises were 
increasing from month to month and 
week to week, and we have succeeded in 
increasing very eonsMerably the. de- 
liveries in both. 

With regard to American orders. Since 
the Ministry was appointed, Mr. Thomas, 
an old member of tiiis House, went over 
to America to report on the position 
there. He went there independent of all 
agencies, and he came back speaking in 
the highest posriUe terms of the ssw- 
ices rendered to this country by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who have saved many 
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millions of money to this country by the 
efforts they made to reduce the rather 
inflated prices prevailing before they 
took the matter in hand. 

The Ministry of Munitions has endeav- 
ored to help the sub-contractors to ob- 
tain better deliveries of raw material and 
machinery and additional aiq»pliM 
suitable labor. It has given technical 
and financial assistance in a \&rgc num- 
ber of cases, and with regard to fresh 
ordert it has organized the «igineer{ng 
resources of Hda country. It has also 
done a good deal to develop the colonial 
and foreign markets in the United States 
of America, Canada, France, Switz- 
erland, and elsewhere. Woolwich has 
been taken over and some progress has 
been made by the introduction of mod- 
em methods of factory control and man- 
ufacture. The problem of relieving the 
congestion at Woolwich has been dealt 
with» and the railway congestion has 
been decreased. As regards the net re- 
sults of the steps we have taken, all I 
can say is that the quantity of shells 
fired during the operations of Septem- 
ber was enormous. Battles lasted for 
days and almost ran into weeks, and 
there was no shortage. On the contrary, 
the Chief of Staff assared me that they 
were satisfied with the quantity of shells. 
This was the result of four months' care- 
ful husbanding, but it will be reassuring 
to the House to know that the whole of it 
was replaced in a month, and we shall 
be soon in a position to replace it in a 
single week. 

Now I come to the question of guns. 
Large orders for field pun? were placed 
in 1914. In June the deliveries were fair, 
tiiongh not up to promise. Medium guns 
and howitzers were largely in arrear, 
but I am jjlad to say that there has 
been a good deal of improvement in the 
hurt few months. Wi^ regard to these 
guns the House may take it that the 
position is thoroughly satisfacton,'. Now 
I come to the more important problem 
of the hea^jr fnns. After consulting 

the Prime Minister on this point, T feel 
justified in giving the House some in- 
formation as to our energies in this con- 
nection. While it does not give the enemy 
information of which they are not aware, 
it encourages our allies, who want to 



know that we are puttia^ -isKtk aU el 

our strength. If they are not passed on 
the enemy comes to the ccndusion^ not at 
all unnaturally, that wa hmve not got 
them. On the other hand, your allies 
want to know that you are putting forth 
all your strength. It encourages them, 
and therefore the Prime Minister- eam» 
to the conclusion that it was batter that 
the facts should- be divulged. • 

Up to midsummer of this year big 
^ns on a large scale had not been or- 
dered. We eama rather late to the oon« 
dosion that on Hmt scale big gnns were 
essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. I am not surprised. The House 
win recollect the kind of gun wlkidi was 
regarded as a inrodigy in the Boer war; 
it was just a poor, miserable, medium 
gun. Now the soldiers are doubtful 
whether it counts in the least in trench 
warfare. Some one told me that in the 
very interesting novel about the invasion 
of this country by the Germans, which 
was published about three or four years 
ago, the big gun which would terrify 
everybody, as described in that novel, was 
4.7. That is nothing compared with ro- 
qnirsmsnts now. The heavy siege gun 
which we had at the beginning of the war 
is now the liprhtest, because there has 
been such a change in the idea of the 
mfiitary, and the facts harv forced tiM 
conclusion on us that it is only the very 
heaviest guns that will enable us to de- 
molish these trenches. The trenches are 
getting deeper and deeper stOI; tiiere is 
trench behind trench, trenches of every 
conceivable angle. There are labyrinths 
of trenches with concrete casements, and 
nothing but the asost powerful and sha^ 

tering artillery will enable our men to 
advance against them, except along a 
road, which is a road to certain death. 
Therefore^ the War Office came to the 
conclusion that it was essential to suc- 
cess and victory, essential to the protec- 
tion of the lires of our soldiers, that we 
should have an adequate eq u ipme nt of 
the heaviest possible artillery. We are 
erecting great works in this coontry, and 
I have no doobt some honorable members 
ham seen some of 0mn; they arefmestty 
as.sociated with the program for the pro- 
duction of these guns and the supply of 
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adequate projectiles. I am very glad to 
say that we are making rapid progress 
with theae atraetares. ' We have placed 
at our disposal the services of one of the 
ablest contractors in this country; I think 
he is manager to Sir William Arrol's 
firm; ha cama to our aasiatanea and 
grave up his work and voluntarily and 
grratuitously placed his services at the 
disposal of the Minstry of Munitions to 
help in preasinir forward tba oonstnie- 
tion of these works. The help which he 
has given us is one of very conspicuous 
character. 

That ia all I can say xokder fhat haad. 
I come now to the equally important 
question of machine guns. The dimen- 
sions of the machine-gun problem will 
be realized if the House will consider not 
only the increase of the size of the army, 
but also that the number of guns per di- 
vision haa increased raanyfoliL Whm 
the war began our ideas were that each 
battalion should be supplied with two 
machine guns. The Germans supply each 
witii sixteen madiine gaaa. There is no 
doubt that a machine gun is by far the 
most destructive weapon in the whole of 
their army; it has destroyed far more 
Uvea than their rifles. In fact, I was told 
the other day that the machine gims and 
artillery between them are probably re- 
sp<msible for more than 90 per cent, of 
the easnaltiea, riflea being re^Kmaibla for 
not much more than 5 per cent. We were 
rather late in realizing the prreat part 
which the machine gun played in this 
mt, • * * 

I coma now to a eonsidnatUm, which 
perhaps some honorable members will 
think was the last consideration in my 
mind — mean eeonomy. A vary able ae* 
countant, a member of one of the most 
important firms in this country, placed 
his services gratuitously at our disposal. 
W« aet him to the task of semtiniring 
contracts and examining prices and gen- 
erally seeking out methods of cutting 
down expenditure. He gathered around 
him a staff of experienced business men 
and accountants, and, first of all, devoted 
his attention to the question of grun am- 
munition, because that is incomparably 
tha largest Item of axpendltora. TUa 
new committaa cama to tiie oonduaion 



that prices could be considerably reduced. 
A new scale had been devised, but of 
course it ia only applicable to new con- 
tracts and to renewals of old contracts. 
Therefore it has not yet come to full fru- 
ition. 

The cost of the ammunition for 18- 
pounders, which is a very considerable 
item, running into tens and scores of 
millions, has been reduced by 40 per cent. 
The cost of the ammunition for 4.5 
howitzers has been reduced by 30 per 
cent, since the report of this commit- 
tee. All the new contracts are based on 
those prices. We hope to save very con- 
siderably— «ave in millions, in tens of 
millions — ^upon the expenditure which we 
are incurring. 

We want labor to man the factories. 
Beautiful machines of the most modem 
type for manufacturing machine g^uns, 
which our armies and those of our allies 
are clamoring for, and which are essen- 
tial for offense and defense, are stand- 
ing idle and cannot be put up because 
we have not got the necessary labor. 
There are some things you must get 
skilled men for, while there are other 
operations that you really do not need 
skilled men for. That was the whole 
proposition. If you can get the skilled 
men fhmi the plaeca where the unskilled 
man or woman could do the work just 
as well and put him into those factories 
where you must have skilled men, the 
problem of the war is solved. 

What about the new factories? We 

require 80,000 skilled men for those 
factories and 200,000 to 300,000 un- 
sldlled. Upon our getting that I think 
depends our success in the war. But 
taking the lowest view of that, upon that 
depend.^ entirely whether we are going 
to alter the proportion of orders in favor 
of this country, and consequently rsdoce 
the cost of the war by scores of millions 
of pounds in the course of a single year. 
It depends upon that whether we can 
famish our troops with guaa» rifles, ma- 
diine guns, projectiles to enable them to 
make next year's campaign a success. I 
have heard rumors that we were over- 
doing it, overordering, overboilding* over- 
producing. Nothing can be more malev- 
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dent or more miscMovoiw. Yon ean 
talk about overordering when wo liave 
got as much as the Germans have got, 
and even then I should like to argue 
how far wo should go. So miediievoQe 
is that kind of talk, that I cannot help 
thinking that it must have been origi- 
nated by men of pro-German sympa- 
thies, who know how fanportent it is 
that our troops should at the critical 
moment not be short of that overwhelm- 
ing mass of material which alone can 
break down the resistance of a highly 
mtrenchod foe. Wo have at yet, in spite 
of the great efforts, not approached the 
German or French production. We have 
got to reach that first, but not last. 
France is of the opinion that even her 
colossal efforts are inadequate. 

I have consulted Generals and officers 
of expoience with the British and 
French armies, and conferences which I 
have had with the Minister of Munitions 
of France have given me an opportunity 
of obtaining the views of the most high- 
ly placed and distinguished officers of 
the French Army, and before I quote 
their opinions let me point this out. All 
these Generals up to the present have 
underestimated the quantity of material 
necessary to secure victory. I am not 
surprised; it is so prodigious. I remem- 
ber one case of a French General who 
told me that that was the great surprise 
of the war and every battle that has 
been fought has demonstrated that one 
thing, and even now it is an underesti- 
mate and not an ovorestimate. 

Take the last great battle. It is no 
secret that you had a prodigious accumu- 
lation of ammunition. There was not a 
General who was In the battle who does 
not tell you that with three times the 
quantity of ammunition, especially in the 
higher natures, they would bave achieved 
twmty times the result. It is too early 
to talk about overproduction. The most 
fatuous way of economizing is to produce 
an inadequate supply. A good margin is 
a sensible insurance. Less than enough 
is a foolish piece of extravagance. 
Two hundred million pounds can pro- 
duce an enormous quantity of am- 
munition; it is forty days' cost of 
the war. U you have got it at the 



eroeial moment the war might be won in 
forty days; if you have not got it it 
might run to four hundred days. What 
sort of economy is that? What you 
spare in money you spill in blood. I got 
a very remarkable photograph of the 
battlefield of Loos, taken immediately 
after. There was barbed wire which had 
not been destroyed; there was one ma- 
chine-gun emplacement which was in* 
tact — all the others had been destroyed. 
There in front of the barbed wire lay 
hundreds of gallant men. One machine 
gun! These are the incidents that yon 
can obviate if you have enough. Every 
soldier tells me that there is but one way 
of doing it— have enough ammunition to 
crush every trench where an enemy 
lurks, destroy every emplacement, shat- 
ter every machine gim, rend and tear 
every yard of Imriied wire. If the enemy 
wants to resist he will have to do it out 
in the open, face to face with better men 
than himself. That is the secret — ^plenty 
of ammunition. I hope all these ideas 
that we are turning out too much wUl 
not enter into the minds of workmen, 
capitalists, or taxpayers until we have 
enough to crush our Why through. 

I want to appeal to labor. You must 
spend wisely; you must spend to the best 
purpose; you must not pay extravagant 
prices, but, for Heaven^l sake, if then 
are risks to be taken, let them be risks 
for the pockets of the taxpayers and not 
for the lives of the soldiers. The right 
path to ec<momy is not to reduce tlw out- 
put* but to reduce the cost, and labor 
alone can help us here. There are only 
8 per cent, of the machines for turning 
out lathes in this country working on 
night shifts. We have appealed to the 
employers, and they say we have not got 
the labor, and it is true. They have not 
got the skiHed Tabor. 

There is only one appeal to employer 
and employed. It is the appeal to patriot- 
ism. The employer must take steps. Ha 
is loath to do it. It is a sort of inertia 
which comes to tired and overstrained 
men — as they all are. They must really 
face the local trade unions and put for- 
ward the d«mand, because until they do 
so the State cannot come in. We have 
had an act <tf Parliament, but the law 
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must be put into operation by somebody, 
and unless the employer begins by put- 
ting on nnskiUed nim and women to the 
lathes we cannot enforce that act of Par- 
liament. The first step therefore is that 
the employer must challenge a deciiiion 
upon the matter, and he is not doing bo 
because of the trouble which a few firnu 
ha^e had. But let us do it. 

Victory depends upon it. Hundreds of 
thonaands of predoua lives depend upon 
it. It is a question of whether you are 
^oinp to hrinir this war to an end in a 
year victoriously, or whether it is going 
to linger on in blood-stained paths for 
years. Labor has got the answer. It can 
be done. 

I wonder whether it w^ill not be too late. 
Ah, fatal words! Too late in moving 
here, too late in arriving there, too late 
in coming' to this decision, too late in start- 
ing with enterprises, too late in prepar- 
ing. In tills war the footsteps of the al- 
lied forces have been dopfred by the 
mocking spectre of " Too late," and un- 
less we quicken our movements damna- 
tion will fall on the sacred cause for 
which so much pallant blood has flowed. 

I beg employers and workmen not to 
have " Too Late " inscribed upon the por- 
tals of their workshops, at any rate, and 
that is my appeal. Everything depends 
. upon it during the next few months in 
this war. We have had the co-operation of 
oar allies. Great resnlts have been ar- 
rived at. At the last conference we had 
of the Allies in Paris decisions were ar- 
rived at which will affect the whole con- 
dnct of the war. The canying of tiwm 
out depends upon the workmen of this 
countr>'. The superficial facts of the war 
are for the moment against us. All the 
fundamental facts are in <»ir favor. Tiiat 
means wo have every reason for looking 
the facts steadily in the face. There is 
nothing but encouragement in them if we 
look beneath tiie surface. 

The chances of victory are still with us. 



We have thrown away many chances. But 
for the most part the best still remains. 
In this war the elements that make for 
success in a short war were with our en- 
emies, and all the advantap:es that make 
for victory in a long war were ours — and 
they still are. Better preparation before 
the war, interior lines, unity of command 
— those belonged to the enemy. More 
than that, undoubtedly he has shown 
greater readiness to learn the lessons of 
the war and to adapt himself to them. 
He had a better conception at first of 
what war really meant. Heavy guns, ma- 
chine guns, trench warfare— it was his 
study. Our study was for the sea. We 
have accomplished our task to the last 
letter of the promise. But the advantages 
of a protracted war are ours. We have an 
overwhelming superiority in the raw ma- 
terial of war. It is still with us in spite 
of the fact that the Central Powerjj have 
Increased their reserves of men and ma- 
terial by their successes. 

The overwhelming superiority is still 
with us. We have the command of the 
sea that gives us ready access to neutral 
countries, and, above all — and this tells 
in a long war — we have the better cause. 
It is better for the heart — nations do not 
endure to the end tor a bad causa. All 
tiiese advanta^res are ours. But this is 
the moment of intense preparation. It is 
the moment of putting the whole of our 
energies at home into preparbig for 
blow to be struck abroad. Our fleet and 
the gallantry of the troops of our allies 
have given us time to muster our re- 
serves. Let us utilise tiiat ttaie without 

the Iof;?; of a moment. Let us CSSt aslds 
the fond illusion that you can win vic- 
tory by an elaborate pretense that you 
are doing so. Let vm fifng to one side 
rivalries, trade jealousies, professional, 
political, everything. Let us be one peo- 
ple. One in aim, one in action, one in res- 
olution, so to win the most sacred causa 
ever intrusted to a great natioiL 
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Freedom of the Seas 

By Albert Ballin 
Mamgi*^9 Director of the Hamburg'Ameriean Steanukip Lm$ 



TMb notewortkif artide appeared in the 
Voeeische Zeitung on Dee, 25, 1915: 

ONCE again Christmas, the Festival 
oi Love, is drawing nigh, and 
the peoples of Europe ax« ttlU 
engaged in wtging the most b-ide- 
0Q8 and stupid war which the world has 
eivar seen, still occupied in turning this 
old and beantiM land htto a heap of 
ruins — and all for the advantage of the 
world on the other side of the ocean and 
to the delight of the yellow race. 

That we did not desire this war, as oar 
opponents assert, is moat clearly shown 
by the fact that we were drawn into it 
without any other aim than the conscious- 
ness that we had to fight for the exist* 
snee d our Fatherland and for a free 
pathway, by both land and water, for 
the exercise of our industry and our ef- 
forts. Both 1^ land and tff water! 

As the scope of the war becomes 
wider and wider the imagination of the 
nation, stimulated in proportion, seeks 
ev«r new goals, and is even ready to 
axehange the old principles of our na> 
tional welfare — principles which have en- 
abled us, from our own resources, to 
bear the financial bnrden of the terrible 
conflict — for the new aim of the war: 
6erlin-Bagdad ! A great and beautiful 
thought, one that we can certainly cher- 
ish and follow out— but a task, neverthe- 
less, wbich should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the immense interests which 
point us to our great ocean-going traffic 
and to our trade beyond the seas. 

The men who will some day be in- 
trusted with the duty of drawing up the 
terms of peace will have as their supreme 
tadE that of oxtMininating not only the 
war itself, which has destroyed whole 
generations, but also the fever of arma- 
ments; or at least of restricting the latter 
within as narrow limits as possible in a 
Europe which will remain exhausted for 
decades. They must also devise some sort 
of aasmiBM that tUs bibody war will 
not be followed by an seinomic war, 



which would separate the nations still 
further from one another. Henee Ilia de> 
mand for the freedom of the SOSS once 
more comes into prominence. 

It is true, certainly, that in timas of 
peace the seas were always free; but in 
war, as we know today to our cost, they . 
are governed by the strongest fleet. 
Means, therefore, must and will be found 
for assuring the freedom of mercantile 
traffic by sea, not only in peace but also 
in war. 

The ocean separates nations and yet . 

binds them together! If the peace is to 
be a good peace it must help to justify 
the truth of this old saying. To set up 
a saeura route firom Berlin to Bagdad 
as the sole aim of the war, so far as wa 
were concerned, would only bring us 
back to a purely Continental policy and 
would deal a heavy blow at Germany's 
well being by prejudicing the futura 
shaping of her political economy. 

Let us today read again with pleasure 
the Oriental prophecy of our great econ- 
omist, Friedrich I.isst, who, in a far- 
seeing moment, held out to us the aim, 
fierlin-Bagdad. But this prophecy should 
not be allowed to supersede another 
prophecy of Lisst's — one that has so pro- 
found and luminous an application to our 
present conditions: 

" The sea is the high street of the earth. 
The sea is the parade pround of the 
nations. The sea is the arena for the 
display of the strength and enterprise 
of all the nations of th« aartii, uid the 
cradle of their freedom. The sea is, so 
to say, the rich village common on which 
all the economic peoples of the wwld 
may turn theor hards out to graae. The 
man who has no share in the sea is 
thereby excluded from a share in the 
good things and honors of the world — 
he is the stepchild of our dear Lord God.** 

Let the men who draw up the terms 
of peace see to it that Germany, too, does 
not bocoma 'Hha stepchild of our dear 
Lord God." 
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Great Britain's Vitality 

By George Bernard Shaw 

This oondenaed report of one of Mr. Shatr't moat raoent and charaetoriatie apaeechea 

oriiTlnally appeared in The New York Timrb of Dec. 19. The address was delivered for tlie 
benefit of the work done by the East l>ondoil Federation of Suffragettes for rooiliers and 
baMca. Miaa Sylvia Fankliurat preablad. 



YOU must put peace as completely 
out of your minds for the pres- 
ent as you must put Summer 
skies and lonp days, and we may 
see Summer skies and long days more 
than otiee before we see peace in Eu- 
rope. It is not a question of what we 
desire to see, but of what is j^ointr to 
happen. What has happened is that Ger- 
many, after a very remarkable period of 
conquest, has finally wiped Serbia off 
the map of Europe. Wo cannot leave 
matters there. If we couLd ^luppose that 
the German Emperor in a fit of inspira- 
tion were suddenly to strike on the amaz- 
ing device of %Yith(ira%vin)3: his army from 
the places he has occupied, and, retiring 
within his own frontier, were to aay that 
he had shown his power, but that never- 
theless he did not believe that we should 
be governed by the sword, and would 
leave the matter to be arbitrated upon by 
the President of the United States of 
America or the Pope, what an extraor- 
dinary diflleulty that would pot ua in! 

The war is a very cniiooa on^ and tha 
conquests and victories are all on one 
side, and not on our side as yet. They 
have api^rently reached their climax, 
and even if the way were made easy for 
us we would be very loath to leave the 
matter where it is. 

There had a very eurimu change 

m public opinum in the last year, Mr. 
Shatv itnid. A year ago he got himself 
into extraordinary trouble and was 
eoUed a pro-<?ermaii hwmw he eng^ 
gested for the firet time that all Eng- 
lish arrangements were not absolutely 
perfect and that the Ministers were not 
aU Soione, Cavours, and Napeteone, H 
watt, he said, rather hard that public 
opinion should noiv hare gone all the 
ether way. Mr, Shaw went on to declare 
that in fighting the German Army Bng- 



land was not fighting a wonderful, infal- 
lible, perfect orgamzatien. He $aid: 

It is absolutely necessary that tiie Ger- 
man people should he awakened from 
that romantic dream. The Germans are 
the most romantic people in the world, 
and tiieir imagination has magnified tiie- 
German Army. German officers would 
tell us what a wonderful thing the Ger- 
man Army was; every man knew his 
place in it, and in tiia civil organization 
connected with it every woman knew her 
place, and at a word from the Kaiser 
the whole magnificent maehfaie wmdd 
begin to move. Most of us believed and 
trembled, I did not, because I am in 
the romantic line myself, professionally, 
and know how nmiantie people are. If 
one had asked an English officer what 
would happen when war broke out he 
would say, "CSod only knows.** What 
happened when war came was that the 
British Army was mobilized in about a 
fortnight, the navy proved itself ready 
for all engagements, and our expedition- . 
ary force got across tha Chaimel wHSMnit 
the loss of a single man. 

The wonderful German Army, which 
was prepared for everything, made a 
wild and romantic rush for Paris, which 
it was to reach in a fortnight. It ar- 
rived before the fortifications of Liege. 
Everybody in Europe, including tiia Ger- 
man Army, knew perfectly well that to 
approach the famous fortifications of 
Liege without siege guns was like ap- 
proaching them with a pop-gun. The 
Germans wwe held up for a fortnight 
by the little Belgian Army, and that 
fortnight probably lost them the war. 
When the siege gnaa did arrive th^ 
were Auatriaii tliga guns and not Ger- 
man. 

Then we hear a good deal about the 
inteUigenca department of Uia German 
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Army, that amazing organization of 
spies, who eoUoeted infomatkm that 

could be found in Whittaker's Almanac 
and other handbooks. With its perfect 
intelligence department the German 
Army was held up at Antwerp by a 
force of horse marines it could have 
wiped out in ten minutes if it had known 
how many hor&e marines were there. 

Mr, Show »atd he mentUmBi these 
tfctnp« in wder to show that the fable 
of the wonderful German Army had 
eoUap$ed, but not to mislead any one 
hUo thinking that the German Arm^ was 
any the leee dangerome because it had 
an'okened from it« romanie dream and 
faced realitiea. But the German people 
had to be thoroughly awakened out of 
their <tream. He went on: 

These are the grounds upon which we 
must make up our minds that the war is 
going on. This is the situation which the 
popular instinet of the English has 
grasped. We must, therefore, put out of 
our minds anj' hope that we can stop the 
drain on the nation's vitality by clamor- 
ingforpeaeob We shall certainly hava to 
go on for another year with the drain of 
war upon the nation's vitality. 

Which is the greater— the drain of war 
or the drain of peace? In an intelligent 
and weQ-orpuiiaed nation the question 
would be ridiculous, but we are not an 
intelligent and well-organized nation. 

The drain of war is shown by the fig- 
ures just published. We have lost 100,- 
000 men, Idlled in the war. If we take 
for the purposes of comparison the first 
year of war . we had under arms in that 
period 8,000,000 men. Seventy-five thou- 
sand men were killed. It is the military 
tradition that a country is defeated when 
it loses 20 per cent, of its men. We have 
lost only 2% per cent. That is not very 
alarming. The drain of war does not 
seem to be so terrific as it is imagined 
to be. 

Take the other side: If we take the 
number of babies conceived in this nation 

and who ought to be bom we have 9^8,- 
000. The number which succeeds in get- 
ting born is about 800,000. This is not a 
good beginnhig. It means that 138,000 
have not sufficient vitality to get them- 



selves l)om; it also means that the moth- 
ers were not properly fed and properly 

instructed. Of the 800,000 babies who do 
manage to enter the world 100,000 die be- 
fore they are 1 year old. This means 
dirty milk or no milk at all — stums, bad 
food, and ignorance. We lose 100,000 
before 1 year of age; we drop another 
100,000 before they reach the age of 15, 
just when they are becoming industrial 
producers and available for military ser- 
vice, and of the remainder who do grow 
up we find that another 100/)00 have to 
be rejected for military serviea beeauae 
they are unfit; that is "7^4 per cent, de- 
stroyed in peace for the 2% per cent, de- 
stroyed by the whole German Army fir- 
ing shot and ahall at them. 

We have the assurance of Walter Long, 
President of the Local Government 
Board, that the infant mortality rate is 
rising — ^probably as the result of modem 
education and organisation. Ladies and 
gentlemen, don't be mean. Don't say 
these things are inevitable, don't blame 
God for what is your own fault Other 
people have tried to improve the situa- 
tion and have succeeded. In Now Zea- 
land it occurred to the people that babies 
were worth taking care of, and they 
got the mortality rate down to 6 per 
cent. What the New Zealanders can do 
we could do. Macaulay in a way prophe- 
sied the downfall of London in the pass- 
age describing; the traveler from New 
Zealand standing on the broken arches 
of London Bridge sketching the ruins of 
St Paul's. In his imaginatiott the New 
Zealander was a black man, but he will 
be a man who has simply taken the pre- 
caution of looking after the children. 

What sort of action can we take to 
deal with these matters? The sort of 
action that ladies in the East End of 
London have taken single handed. The 
Local Government Board has lately been 
put in a position to help under the Noti> 
fication of Births act, and it is possible 
to begin to organize help for the mothers 
and babies for which the board will pay 
half of the expenses. The moral of this 
is that the expenses ought to be made as 
large as possible. 

But when I consider the sort of lead 
we get from members of the Government 
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I am not encouraged. There was a meet- 
ing held by Cabinet Ministers at wliicli 

economy was preached to the workers' 
representatives. Mr. Asquith .spoke for 
twenty minutes and then left, to resume 
his important duties as Prime Minister. 
The consequence wa.s that Mr. McKenna 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) immedi- 
ately got up and gave Mr. Asquith away. 
Mr. Asqolth's speech was an appeal to 
the workers not to ask for higher wages. 
It was, he said, unpatriotic to ask for 
higher wages. Some people expected 
him to talk abont economy. Bat how 
could he? 

Mr. Shaw 8aid he used to think that 
Mr, Lfoyd Georgt wotdd make a good 

Foreign Secretary, but added: 

In 1911 he went to the Guildhall in 
shining armor and shook his mailed fist 
at Germany, who was maldng tnrablo 
about Morocco, and Germany backed 
down. Sir Edward Grey too much of a 
gentleman to talk as a Foreign Secretary 
molt talk, but Mr. Uoyd George is never 
too much of a gentleman to do anything 
of the sort. If he had been at the For- 
eign Office there would have been no 
war, and if Sir Edward Grey had been at 
the Munitions Department there would 
have been no Munitions act. Sir Edward 



Grey is an intelligent man and an in- 
duttrions man, with some democratie in- 
stinct. Mr. Lloyd George seems to have 
no democratic instinct whatever. He is 
not industrious, and, though eloquent, he 
never understands anyUiing he talks 
about. He oupht never to be allow:?d to 
touch business with the ends of his fm- 
gers. 

The Munitions act, for whidi he is re- 
sponsible, is really a very seriou=; thin^. 
It has brought us almost within reason- 
able lengths of revolution while the war 
is going on. The only remedy the Gov- 
ernment has had is practically '<> order 
the press not to mention the strikes and 
discontent arising out of the act. Under 
Mr. Lloyd George's hands the Munitions 
act had practically broken down. Yet he 
came before the workers' meetings with 
a number of perfectly useless amend- 
ments, and the Labor men had actually 
to supply him with pacres and pages of 
amendments to his own act. He is typical 
of the middle-class prof esslbnal man and 
the ifrnorance of the working class, with 
a certain susceptibility to the glamour 
of the aristocratic class. His case shows 
that it is possible to become celebrated 
throughout the world without having any 
genuine ability. 



Peaoe at Any Price 

Bjr DATID STARR JORDAN 
ChtmeeOor of Stanford Univeraitif 

Are we " For peace at any price "? Let us face the issue squarely* When 
we do this, the phrase has no meaning. For when the question reaUy comes up, 
Hum is no peace to be had at any price. In this war, no peace was offered at 
any price to Serbia, to Belprium, to France. It wa.s offered at a price to Austria, 
Russia, Germany, and England. Should these nations have taken it at the price? 
This question each may answer for himself. And paying the price, would they 
have had peace, real peace well worth the cost? All war is a "brawl in tiie dark,*' 
whatenrer Its motive. If real peace is offered at any price, there need be no talk 
of war. 

What could not Europe have afforded to pay to prevent the great catas- 
trophe ? What has war cost Europe, and when will it be able to repay ? 

And for us to whom war is not offered, we would see the price-lists fir.st. 
With Lincoln, we would count the cost. If we do not, it may stagger us. And 
will we get peace when we pay for it? Not the armed peace of fear and hate, 
for that is war ony half disguised; but the peaoe of mutual trust and interna- 
tional confidence. Sooner or later fiiat must come; for as sure as the day follows 
night, the principle of federation mutt aueeeed unbalanced nationalism in the 
development of the civilized world. 
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England — Traitor to tlie White Race 



By Dr. Beinhard DembiiTg 

Dr. Bprnhftrd Dernburr, late 0«rnmn Cotonlsl MfnfBter, wlio became eo well known to 

AfVif I ir.uiR by hi« activities In this rountry In the interests of Germany nftcr the outhroak 
of the war. made the statements printed below in a lecture on Dec. 10 before a huge 
audienci- at vit-nna. This was the flxst {HibUo speecb made by Dr. Dcmbutv after hla 
departure from the United S^tes. 



YOU will not doem it stnace If I 
feel a certain inclination to talk 
about the colonial domain in which 
I worked so long, and about inter- 
BAtinml relstionslil]M meroM tho Boaa, 
with which I have become familiar in my 
extensive travels. Just as the belHprerents 
in Europe are divided by nationality, so 
people are diirtded by race in the eolonies; 
and, just as closer ties bind nationalities 
and nations, so there is nlso a community 
of races. Just as in European politics 
every member of a nation is answerable 
to every other for the maintenance of his 
riphts, (a relationship which we call the 
State,) 80, in the colonial domain, every 
member of the white raee is answerable 
to every other for the maintenance of his 
purity, culture, and prestige of this 
greater community. 

The obleet of sneeessfal colonisation 
among savage natives, wherever the cli- 
mate does not allow white men to live, 
is to exploit the soil for its treasures, 
to make lakes, streams, and, above all, 
human beings, useful to the colonising 
race. The essential thinp is to raise such 
articles as do not thrive in northerly cli- 
mates and are suitable for roonding out 
the economic life of the inhabitants of 
northern lands. This can be done suc- 
cessfully only when the hostility of the 
natives toward order and Tegular labor 
is overcome and their Interest aroused in 
the activities of the colonist To achieve 
this, the colonist must realize that the 
only thing which will justify the imposi- 
tion of his will— by force if necessary — 
on these savage natives is that he give 
them, in exchange, l)etter methods, zeal- 
ously introduce a htgliw culture among 
thenit seek ways and means toward the 
careful maintenance and increase of the 
subject race. In short, he must consider 



cohmisation as much an ethical as a 

mercantile task. 

This is possible only when no unneces- 
sary attack is made on the peculiar char- 
acter, organisation, and usages of law 
which exist even in the most savage 
States of Central Africa. Instead, these 
must be left alone in so far as this can 
be done without Jeopardising the objects 
of colonization and the relationship of 
motherland and colony. 

But as, in the colonies, it is a question 
of dealing with great massss of unde- 
veloped beings, far superior to the u^tes 
in number and not united amonfr them- 
selves, this task of the colonizer can be 
accomplished only if he succeeds in main- 
tain ing the prestige of the white race 
morally and culturally. If the white man 
is looked upon as mentally superior, on 
a higher plane economically, superior in 
weapons and power, the natives will de- 
cide that to render obedience to him is 
not only necessary, but wise. That is 
what is called the prestige of the white 
race. It is based on the native's belief 
that the will of the white man is goodt 
unshakable, unconquerable. 

The above applies to the power of the 
white race in genera], not merely to that 
of whatever white nation may happen to 
be known to natives — in short, it applies 
to all colonizing nations. This is true 
because, among the nations of the dark 
continent, there is a constant movement 
to and fro, a whispering and murmuring; 
bits of news that trickle Into Kamerun 
travel the most incredible distances, are 
drummed from place to place by the vil- 
lage drummers. One catches the sounds 
from the other, and tiius, within a few 
hours, news travels ever regions in the 
French and Belgian Congo which it takes 
whole days for a man to cross. On the 
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way, the iiewB beeomes eiflwr better or 

worse, aeeofdinf: to the amudaifly active 
but illogical whim of the negro. What 
is big becomes little, what is little big, 
and tiie chatter about some deed or plan 
«f the whites is nowhere livelier tiian in 
the native villages of Africa. 

For this reason what concerns the Ger- 
man conceme the Beli^n, the Frenelir 
man, the Englishman, and the Fbrtn- 
puese quite as much. It is, therefore, an 
axiom that there must be solidarity of 
all whites as oppoeed to blaeka— -at least 
it was until now. When Cortex, with a 
handful of Spaniards, captured the City 
of Mexico, the Mexicans thought that 
the Spaniards were immortal and their 
horses sprung from the gods. But 
when the first horse had fallen in battle 
and the first Spaniard had been sacri- 
fieed en tiie altars of the Mexicans' god, 
it was all over with this belief, and the 
Spaniards were driven to a bloody and 
terrible retreat. 

Ono can agree witii the English w!ien 
they say that they have carried out their 
mission of culture in the colonies intelli- 
gently and efficiently, after a number of 
mistakes — though it must be added that 
they hit upon the right method compara- 
tively late in the day. They have suc- 
ceeded in dominating and developing 
under their flag a family of nationa 
which has justified high hopes for the 
future development of the human race. 
They have sought successfully to bear 
in mind the idiosyncrasies of tiieir vaa- 
ssls, to respect their wishes and aims* 
to allow them as much freedom as 
was compatible with progress and the 
aoeompUshmeat of the national purpose. 
In this country of yours, this Austria- 
Hungary of many races, where the same 
methods have been applied successfully 
for oenturiea, under the leadership of tiie 
Hapsboivi, and are still being applied, 
this may not seem especially noteworthy; 
it is to be assumed that the Austrians 
would have made good eoloniaen, had 
their destiny lad tiiem toward caloniaa- 
tion. 

Germany turned to colonizing because, 
both Industrially and agriculturally, die 
was suffering from too grreat an increase 
in population; because she is essentially 



a manufacturing country which cannot 
forego a certain control of the raw ma- 
terials; because she was obligfed to fore- 
stall schemes to hem her in artificially, 
and make her suffer from increased 
prices; because, in order to support her 
people at home, she had to extend her 
foreign trade and seek new fields of ac- 
tivity and education for her overflow of 
young men. I need not point out to you 
the differences between the Dual Mon- 
archy and the German Empire. A glance 
at the statistics shows how much larger 
Austria-Hungary is than Germany and 
how much less thickly populated, how 
much less the agricultural yield per cap- 
ita Is in Austria-Hungary than in Ger- 
many, how a smaller volume of manufac- 
tures suffices to satisfy the population 
and maintain equilibrium. The war has 
wrought many changes, so that the devel- 
opment of .Austria-Hungary will be more 
closely akin to that of Germany. The 
large emigration from Austria-Hungary, 
contrasted with the almost complete ces- 
sation of emigration from Germany to 
lands not under the German flag, gives a 
hint as to the consequences of German 
economic development. As is well known 
here, Germany has been for many years a 
country attracting a large stream of im- 
migration. 

I have remarked that England has, in 
general and at times in an exemplary 
manner, conformed to one of the essen- 
tial requirements of coloniiation. But 
In so far as another is concerned — viz., 
the maintenance of the prestige of the 
white race — she has sinned grievously. 
This was true, first, in tiio Boer war, 
when she loosed black Bantu tribesmen 
against white men. It is true again now, 
when England is leading all sorts of un- 
cultured colored men against whites, and 
lighting by the side of such savages. In 
order to make clear to you what I mean 
allow me to give you an example: 

When I was journeying through Cen- 
tral Afirfea in 1907 at the head of my 
caravan of from 600 tO 600 blacks, cap- 
tured by a small band of whites, our 
only protection was about 20 Sudanese 
Ascaris, mardiing ahsad of us, beneath 
the folds of the great black, white, and 
red German flag; All the rest were 
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bearers carrying' mir tents, stools, tables, 

beds, and laggage, our provisions, even 
our drinkinp: water, the provisions for 
the bearers themselves, for our escort, for 
the muleteers driving oar few males. Be- 
hind these came the procession of soldiers' 
wives, with their little hoy servants, for 
every one of us had one or two black 
servants or "boys," and the latter, in 
their turn, would have deemctl them- 
selves dejrraded had they not somi- little 
chap to carry their bundles — these little 
fellows were called by the eamp wit *' boy- 
boys." In this way wc travelod. hun- 
dreds of miles from railway and tele- 
graph, through regions which until a fe-v 
3pears ago were absolately wild, protected 
only by our national flag, yet feelinpr 
ourselves perfectly safe. At night we 
lay in our tents, pitched in a great circle 
around a eamp fire, behind which glowed 
the countless little fires at which our 
bearers warmed themselves, and we slept 
as securely as in our beds in the Father- 
land. Yet there was nothing to protect 
us but the bi^ flap: which waved and 
fluttered in the middle of the camp, 
guarded by a lone sentinel. And that 
flag seemed to say : " Here is law and 
order, behind me lies the full power of 
the great German Empire, against which 
as yet no foe of Uie Made race has pn- 
vaUed." 

I recall likewise a visit to the Sultan 
Kahigi of Kisenyi on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, where we 
walked for hoars between rows of white- 
dad negroes holding palm branches, 
where the women sprinkled luck-bringing 
rice over us, until at last we reached the 
Sultan's residsmw, where, in an enormous 
courtyard, many thousand blacks wel- 
comed us with shouts of joy. On the ter- 
race of the SnItanHi stone house we wit- 
nessed the barbaric spectacle of a wild 
war dance, played by musicians decked 
with fantastic headgear and tiger skins, 
wfaieh the Saltan called his concert" 

We whites were in a hopdesa minority. 
The Sultan had a large bodysnaid, armed 

with muskets. There we were, in the 
heart of Africa, cut off from the rest of 
tiie world. And the thought of the Ger- 
man Government was not exactly pleas- 
ant to that Sultan: he had to pay taxes 



and kotow to it. But he had been made 
a German sobject by the prestige of the 

white race. 

On the big flooring behind his veranda 
he had a museum eonsisthig of several 

battered coffee cans and pots, a gramo- 
phone lonjr a^jo put out of commission, 
a half do^en alarm clocks, none of which 
worked, lantems, cuidlesticks, epaulets. 
But what he prized above all else was 
a German sabre, the knightly gift of a 
representative of Germany. And noth- 
ing gave this potentate greater pleasore 
than the h\g school in which hundreds 
of children recited their lessons aloud, 
as do all children of nature, and learned 
Swahili and AraMc letters, and pointed 

proudly to the place on the map where 
the great Sultan of Germany lived, whose 
most august representatives were now 
their guests. It was not belief in our 
friendliness but the absolute belief in the 
power behind this friendliness, a power 
guaranteeing them unhindered develop- 
ment, that underlay the rejddng of the 
populace. 

Every time that we halted in the course 
of our long marches under some mango 
or bread fruit tree, tome Sultan or other, 
great or small, appeared, bringing cattle 
as gifts. He received a generous pres- 
ent in exchange, and discussed whatever 
grievance was on his ndnd— asoaUy it 
dated back to a long time before the 
German occupation. And late in the 
night, after we had retired, we could 
hear the monotonous shuffling of naked 
feet, the outcries, the songs in minor 
keys sung for hours by the women, danc- 
ing in a small circle with their unfor- 
tunate babes bound on their backs, in 
token of their joy and satisfaction, be- 
fore the admiring eyes of the black mem- 
bers of our caravan. 

it was the. same everywhere— now un- 
der the stars, in the idleness and pleas- 
ure of the camp; now in the German 
courtroom, almost a temple, where the 
German district diief, with a black in- 
terpreter on his rijjht and the Arabic 
elders on his left, recited much learned 
lore, while hundreds of squatting black 
figures confidently argued their cases* 
backed up worthily and with moder?*ion 
by the representatives of their chieftains. 
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Yes, everywhere there was the same re- 
lationship, everywhere the same sense of 
order, introduced by the white man and 
recogriized by the blacks thousands of 
miles from the coMt, oo the E<iaator» in 
Darkest Africa. 

Upon this ^otmdfttimi rests nearly the 
whole colonial structure. Yet the great- 
est colonial power of all, Enj^land, is 
guilty of overthrowing this foundation. 
For it is England who^ in co-operation 
with France, is leading men of the black 
and yellow races against the Central 
Powers; England it is who is transplant- 
ing them to Europe, makinR them famil- 
iar with even the last word in modem 
weapons. Probably they argue in Eng- 
land that this step can have no dire con- 
sequences for England if she wins. But 
suppose England does not win? And 
even if she doest All who know the 
minds of the subject races know that 
those who return to their native land, 
the men who know how to use the best of 
the white roan's weapons, will tell their 
fellow-countrymen that they and their 
brothers saved great England from de- 
struction, that England was forced to 
snmmon the black man to save her; that 
henceforth they must behave differently, 
make demands, remember that the future 
annt hdonK to the colored man — Africa 
to the African, India to the Indian. 

Because of this it is that the colored 
troops in Europe are put in the most ex- 
posed positions, in the thlekest 4^ the 
melee, for every Englishman sh\:dders at 
the thought of letting these men return 
to their homes. For this reason it is that 
he is wa^ng his war against Germany's 
colonies and that he cries out, tortured 
by a guilty conscience, that England is 
fighting for civilisation against th» hia- 
1 arians. In this way he seeks to forget 
that he is not only waging war against 
barbarians, but by their side, by means 
of. them. 

The consequence will he that a tremen- 
dous restlessness will take possession of 
th^ entire colored world, that dominion 
over the colonies must be erected on an 
entirely different foundation, that what 
was conquered peacefully must l>e re- 
tained by force, and that naeh progress 
and development of the subject peoples 
must be lost. Never has a wwld power 



so criminally played with great ethical 
values for its own ends as has England, 
and never ha3 England so seriously un- 
dermined her own esistenoe as when she 
forgot that 80,000,000 whites must rule 
over 400,000,000 colored human beings. 

Whereas the world power of England 
is founded, in the ejres of the uncivilised 
world — or perhaps we should say of the 
non-Christian world — on the prestige 
possessed up to now by the English as 
manbers the white race, and now be> 
trayed by them, it is founded, so far as 
our civilization is concerned, on the 
strongholds with which England has en- 
circled the seas in tiie coarse of the cen- 
turies and in pursuance of a policy uti- 
hampered by party vicissitudes. For it 
is not the possession of the most powerful 
fleet which is tiie decisive factor in the 
control of the seas and the hlockadinK of 
other countries, but far more the poi.scs- 
sion of naval bases and coaling stations. 
During the last few months we have seen 
how Mudros and Saloniki became Eng- 
lish naval stations, whether their owners 
wished it or not, exaetly as did Calais and 
Boulogne. The salient trait of English 
friendship is that it demands the dourkey 
from its hosts. 

In the United Statss geography lessons 

in the public schools have been suspended 
for the present, on account of the changes 
which the present war will probably work 
fak the mapb But this branch of Instrue- 
tion was not even before the war the 
Strong point of the curriculum in these 
schools. When I lectured before Ameri- 
can Chambers of Commerce and learned 
societies, armed with a big map, I aroused 
great astonishment when I showed to 
what extent the United SUtes also lay 
under the fire of British naval stations. 
After my lectures were over, this map of 
mine was surrounded entire hours by 
numerous persons who kept up a lively 
discussion of my remarks. 

That map showed them that five Eng- 
lish naval stations were nearer to the 
Panama Canal than the nearest Ameri- 
can naval station; that the Eastern 
ooast of the United States, between 
Halifax and Bermnda, is dominated by 
England; that the mute to the Pacific 
Ocean is barred by the English Falk- 
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land latftnda; tlMt llie entire Fieifie is 
menaced and dominated by oonntleu 

proups of islands as is the west coast 
of America by British Columbia; that 
the Northern put of the Indian Ooean is 
controlled by Wei-hai«Wei, Shanghai, 
Honfrkonfr. Sinpapore, Colombo, and 
Koweit, the western portion by Mom- 
basa, Zansibar, and Dnxhan; that the 
west coast of Africa is controlled by 
Cape Colony, St. Helena, and Lapos. 
Especially did these people understand 
the eitnation of Germany and her allies, 
the closing of the North Sea by the 
Orkney Islands and the Channel, the cut- 
tini^ off of Austria and Turkey by means 
of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, the 
violation of the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal by the ocoupation of Kprypt, the 
Island of Perm and Aden. This map 
hdped more tlian anjrthing else to mako 
these Americans see the justice of oar 
cause and the necessity for our victory. 

For these reasons the demand for the 
freedom of the seas has found such ac- 
tive aappOTt in the United States. After 
the Americans were taught their theoret- 
ical position of vassalage to England 
the practical realization of it came to 
than iviien England proved to all neu- 
trals, including the United States, the 
existence of this vassalage on the seas. 
If a big new naval program comes up for 
diseusion in Washington, if the United 
States Army is- to be increased tenfold, 
it is not, of course, being done avowedly 
against England, but with tlie avowed 
pnrpooe of iMing prepared against any- 
body attacking the national and economic 
interests of the United States* Prus- 
sian militarism, with vditeh we have rap- 
posedly also inoculated this beautiful 
land, is achieving its greatest triumph 
in the United States on account of Eng- 
land's nianae of her power. In the 
United States they want to boOd a sec- 
ond largest navy, place a nation under 
arms. The history of the world is inex- 
orably consistent. 

The unthinking way in whidl a grreat 
part of the American people ranged itself 
against Germany, because, when she was 
attadcedt riie was prepared, has caused 
thinking men to ask themselves how mat- 
ters stand with the United States and its 



pacifist Prsaident who within the last 
jnsar coined the phrase that there wero 

nations too proud to fight and earnestly 
advocated the doctrine of non-resistance. 
This man today champions one of tlm 
most ambitious naval and military pro- 
grams, not through apprehension of 
the alliance supposedly representing mili- 
tarism, Imt on aceonnt of the attacks of 
that power which has emnlazoned iIm 
struggle against militarism on her ban- 
ners and will in the end arrive at uni- 
versal military service. Might can 1m 
overcome by might alone; that is the un- 
fortunate truth in this world of realities. 
They Iinew in England that here, too, the 
British Empire had feet of clay. It is 
amusing to hear what Lord Lansdowne— 
known to be one of the leaders of the 
Conservatives and now the guiding spirit 
in England's foreign policj^^id recently 
to an American lawyer, who quotes him 
thas: " Lord Lansdowne said in a private 
conversation to his colleagues in the 
Bouse of Lords that sooner or later the 
nations must decide to what extent a 
belligerent power controlling the straits 
forming great highways of commerce 
could close these passages in c»rder to 
facilitate her warlike operations. Touch- 
ing upon the subject in all its philosophic 
potentialities, he remarked that, just 
as public opinion nowhere would tolerate 
agreements whereby a local dispute about 
wages might affect the whole industrial 
life of the land, so also would public 
opinion in the great nations refbse to al- 
low a local conflict involving only two 
nations to cause such serious damage and 
hindrance to the whole commercial 
world." All neutrals now see that such 
a situation cannot be tolerated, and they 
are now ranged with regard to this on 
the side of the Central Powers, despite 
the small sympathy which they other- 
wise have for us and our ways, and de- 
spite their powerlessness to cope at pres- 
ent with English encroadiments on th^ 
rights. 

But Sir Edward Grey, who knows bet- 
ter than any one else the weakness of 
England, lias already laid stress on the 
ftict that he will recognise the freedom 
of the seas after peace is declared as a | 
valuable and pr^er basis for negotia- 
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tions. What he means by that he has 
not ToudiMf ad to as. But a largv part 

of Am strongholds blockading the open 
Keas do not belong beyond dispute to 
England. Also, she maintains herself in 
part by raeans of a power resting on 

prestige. For this reason English world 
power is today doubly threatened. One 
cannot assume that the Spaniards are 
particularly delighted because Gibraltar 
is in English hands, and England would 
just now be comparatively helpless 
a^nst a determined effort to wrest it 
from her. Every Italian looks upon 
Malta as a bit of purloined territory, and 
recently England wished to get rid of 
Cyprus ehoaply in exdiango for Greek 
aid. 

And what of Epypt, always restless 
and menaced, and the rest of the naval 
sUtions lying on the Asiatic side of the 
universe? And, as for the naval stations 
on the American coast, they will exist 
only as long as they are not used for 
exerting such pressure on America as is 
now being exerted on Germany and Aus- 
tria. Englishmen must not deceive them- 
selves: identical interests and similarity 
of views on life bring Anerican sympa- 
tfcies to England today, and perhaps 
America will always be better able to 
tolerate England than military Germany, 
wliidi strives toward another national 
ideal. Maybe — but that does not mean 
much. The Englishman, who usually 
looks down upon the American with a sort 
of sovereign obntenpt and always tries to 
prove to him his superiority in mind and 
culture, is generally pretty well hated in 
the United States. America just now 
wants to keep out of war, because she can 
derive no benefit from it and wants to up- 
hold her trade and the activities of her 
people. For these reasons Amerleaa in- 
tereste are identical with English. But 
to base any calculations for the future on 
this fact is utterly wrong. The United 
Stetes will invariably purraa only an 
Amariean poUqr* 

In the Antmnn of 1907 I was, for a 
short time, a guest of the Egj^tian 
Government in Cairo on my return from 
East AMea. Among all the wonders 
which I saw — the (p-aves of the Caliphs 
amid the smolca and flams of the bundles 



of straw lighted in them while overhead 
the blade sky glowed with eonntiess 

stars; the Pyramids, the extraordinary 
mixture of peoples on the great canal 
dotted with the fantastic dahabeeyahs, 
the tens of eentmlea into which, so to 
speak, one can look while poinfs: throufrh 
the great museums — among all these, 
one moment especially remains in my 
iiisfinofy. 

My amiable guide took me toward sun- 
set to the citadel, beneath which Cairo, 
the only city of a million inhabitants 
in Africa, stretehes out right and left. 
All lay silent, almost dead. Crowning 
the citadel is a buildinp: famous in the 
entire Mohammedan world, the alabaster 
mosque, grave of a great Snftan, won- 
derfully fantastic in construction, color, 
and form, and, by its side, is a lone 
guard post, a cannon protruding over the 
parapet, and an English redcoat, with 
bayonet fixed on his gun. 

It was the day of the Ramazan fes- 
tival. Throughout that day the Moslem 
stays at home fasting, observing re- 
ligious usages. But, after sunset, there 

is revelry and feastinpr and celebrating, 
then the savings of the year are squan- 
dered. 

And, as I stood there, the upper tip 

of the sun dropped to the horizon, and 
the lone English soldier placed a charge 
in the cannon. And just as the last 
gold-red glow vanished behind cloads, the 
shot rang out which told the people of 
Cairo that the hour of revelry had come. 

From where there was before a still- 
nesS'Shnost of death, thers camo a buss- 
ing as of an enormous swarm of bees. 
The streets became black with throngs of 
people, and finally there arose a mighty 
murmur as of a city in revolt 

Ever since I have thought of that soli- 
tary English soldier who fired the can- 
non informing 1,000,000 Moslems that 
the hoar for their religioas festival had 
arrived, as tiM symbol of how England 
has up to now exercised world dominion; 
of how, to a certain extent, she has de- 
served to exardsa world dominion. 

I know most of those naval strong- 
holds of England — Zanzibar, the isle of 
spices, separated from tlie east African 
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hinterland; the gonbaked rode of Hong- 
kongr. prescribing: to millions of China- 
men in the southern provinces the routes 
of trade; English Shanghai, under an 
international flag, by means of wUdi 
Enj^Iand is now probably trying in yain 
to defend her dominion over the entire 
Yang-tse Valley against the yellow races. 

Everywhere we have the small minor- 
ity of tiie iHiitee against tiie miglity mass 

of other peoples; and it is the heritage 
of the whites which is boin}? uselessly 
squandered in this war. For now Eng- 
land defends her world empire, not only 
aprainst her European foes, but also 
against the natives. She will be ruined 
sooner or later by her betrayal of both 
in her present method of WBgiag war» 
and thus will she pay the penalty of cen- 
turies. 

This war will put an end to English 
arbitrary eontrol of the sea, not only 
because, as we all hope, the European 
Central Powers will be victorious, but 
because they have in this struggle the 
support of all the neutral fordgn nations 
— yes, even the support ct EnglancTs 
present allies. 

Already English dominion over the 
sea is crumbling. A year ago the Ger- 
man-Austrian mardi to the Dardanelles 

would have been looked upon as a mad 
dream; today it is a reality. For us 
Central Europeans the sea route is un- 
necessary, in abnormal times, as a way 
to the frontiers of India. 

But the immense advantage of the sea 
is tliat enormous quantities of goods can 
be transported at extraordinarily low 
rates and railways cannot compete with 
it. Therefore, if I am to tell from my 
experience how the new constellation of 
power rising over the world is to de- 
velop, I must lay down as an essential 
preliminary that it must make itself as 
independent as possible from the sea 
route, not only in war but in peaee. The 
development of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy will probably be due to the 
harmonizing of manufactures and agri- 



enltore; For this, extensive means of 
transporUtion will be necessary, which, 

if possible, should not be railways. This 
leads to the thought of the completion 
of the Central European network of 
canals, and the deepening of rivers not 
row navigable, whereby the advantages 
of the sea route will be attained, to a 
considerable extent, although, of course, 
not by any means entirely. I am here 
touching upon one of the most interest- 
ing of community problems. 

And this brings me to something else: 
This is the first time since my return 
from the United States that I have spok- 
en in public. I was there as a delegate 
of the German Red Cross, and I wish 
to bear witness here to the admirable 
manner in which Americans of German 
and Austro-Hungarian extraction re- 
membered their old country and its trou- 
bles. Do not forget the difficult positfon 
in which these friends of ours found 
themselves; nor how they had solemnly 
swMm allegianoe to their new country, 
an oath which they neither wished then 
nor will wish in future to break. 
They must make up their minds as to 
what they, as Americans, think is for 
the advantage of America. They will 
decide as one should decide in a land of 
many nationalities like America, viz., " to 
be a good friend to all and allow no par- 
tisan taking of sides," 

But from the beginning many of them 
were not equal to the situation. Many 
had to be told of the incredible slanders 
heaped upon Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary by our enemies. Then their senti- 
ments were expressed all the more 
strongly. • • • 

So the German world across the sea 
has at least remained morally a great 
human community, a community that has 
deserved to hav« other peoples and na- 
tions group them.selves around it, a com- 
munity which will prove its own worth 
by what it does for otiier nations. By 
human and Divine right ws are Justified 
in believing that glorious sueoSBS awaits 
our unswerving will to win. 
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Russia Arraigned 

By Count Apponyi, in an Address at Budapeet 



Cotmt Albert Appwti^ of Hwtgwy ha* 

been mentioned as a /jo.s-sfft/r s^rrrssor to 
Dr. Dumba as Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador to the United States; hence his 
utUraneea ka»0 a apeeial ngmfieam*. 
Count. Apponyi for forty-five years has 
been a leading figure in the political life 
of the Dual Monarchy; he is a former 
Spoahor of tike Hvnfforian ParKammtt 
and on$ of the chief factoro in tko inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

WHAT about this universal war 
which has s^rown out of a local 
conflict? Who in rcqraarible 
for its horrors, for its calami- 
ties? The answer to this question is per- 
fectly clear. 

Since Aiutria>Hiingnry was in « state 
of lawful defense against Serbian ag- 
gression, those are responsible for the 
greater evil who espoused the cause oi 
tlist aggression. And this is ocaetly 
what Russia did. That country is the 
great culprit. It is due to her policy 
that we have this main fountain from 
whence flows all this blood and all these 
tears. Her allies have been drawn by 
her into this awful maelstrom. I do not 
here wish to extenuate the guilt and the 
consequent diMgrmeo of sopposedly hlgidy 
cultivated nations lika France and Eng^ 
land, who in one way or another became 
the patrons and the associates of a gang 
of Serbian mnrderers. But on Russia 
rests the chief responsibility, and on her 
head falls the great sin against human- 
ity implied in this war. 

It is quite tm^ in her war manifesto 
Russia attempts to pose as the drivalrous 
defender of a weak country against a 
strong one. The ignorant may believe 
this, but, as a matter of fact, it is notli- 
ing less than pare humbug to make such 
a declaration. Russia does not wish 
Serbia to become a decent country and 
a loyal neighbor; Russia drew her sword 
to make it possible that the conspiracies 
against Austria-Hungary's safety and 



the plots of murder implied against them 

should go on undisturbed. Russia stands 
behind that dark work with all her might 
and all her power. This is just part and 
parcel of her inti^inff peliey. The pur- 
pose was exactly to keep Austria-Hun- 
gary in a state of constant unrest, to 
have us experience all sorts of economic 
difficulties and such a moral deeompo^ 
sition as would make US ready to receive 
our final deathblow. 

The mask finally fell, and it is known 
today that Serbia was merely the Rns-. 
sian outpost behind which the Russian 
policy could, unhampered, support those 
miserable acts that compelled Austria- 
Hungary, much against its will, to stand 
up for its dignity and safety against a 
small neifrhbor. But Russia is unveiled 
before human conscience as responsible 
for the horrors of this universal war. 
Before peace can be thought of the power 
of Russian aggrandizement must be 
broken. Not until then can Europe look 
safely to its peace. 

To bring tiie wnole mass of Slavs un- 
der her dominion, or at least under her 
control; to get the mastery of Constanti- 
nople and of an exit toward the south- 
em seas — ^these have been tiie dominat- 
ing motives of Russia's policy since she 
became conscious of herself. She has 
never desisted from these motives, but 
die took care to let them rest so long as 
she did not feel strong enough single- 
handed to enforce them. 

It was perfectly clear to Russia that 
her aim could be reached only through 
war with Austria-Hungary; and it was 
just as clear that under no circum- 
stances would Germany desert her ally. 

The French alliance did not seem suf- 
ficiently strong or clearly marked to 
overcome the combined force of the Cen- 
tral Powers. But matters took on an 
entirely different complexion when Eng- 
land joined the Russo-Prench entente. 
Now Russia began to discern something 
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that would portend success to her am" 
bitfous plans, and at once htr polkj as 

refrards the Balkans heramc insolent and 
aggressive. We need not deny that Eng- 
land's motiva for joining tlia Franco- 
Rnwian antente waa based on her grow- 

inff concern reprardinj; Germany's eco- 
nomic expansion and foreign trade. la 
that sense England's envy of Germanjr'a 
economic progress may be considered one 
of the causes of the present worki war. 
Of course, without England's support 
Russia would not have gone to war. 

To repeat, Russia's lust of conquest 
and England's envious feelinprs asrain.st 
Germany were responsible for the ten- 
dencies tiiat created the war. France's 
desire for revanche is, of course* another 
factor enterinp: into the premises. 

The German Emperor has been ac- 
cused unjustly of inciting the war; this 
I know to ho :in nlisuhitf fnrt. His chief 
ambition during his rule has be^n to 
preserve peace and to end his duys as 
a Psaoe Enperor." He had to prepare 
for war because his neifrhliotv; threat- 
ened his peace ideals. Germany, it is 
true, has the most j>erfect military in- 



strument in existence; she never in- 
tended to use it for aggression, but only 
for the safety of herself and her ally. 

Another man to be absolved is our 
aged King. He has not the dightest 
responsibility for the war^ and only 
wished to end his days in peace. But 
we could not, of course, stand quietly by 
and see Serbia try to force an ignomin- 
lotts division of territory of our mon- 
archy. 

I believe the Balkan situation as it is 
today will bring a solution more quickly 
than at &st anticipated. I predict that 

a new era of freedom will come to the 
Balkan peoples when they join the po- 
litical system of the Central Powers and 
become emancipated from the thralldom 
of Russia. Coinnu'rciiil prospects of the 
greatest purport open for us when Asia 
Minor and Central Asia are brought into 
direct communication with Central 
Europe. Then, and then only, can peace 
be restored on a basis of fair play. The 
door will stand open to all. The worid 
is h'l^ enough to accommodate every na- 
tion and every people aspiring to a placa 
in the family of nations. 



Song of the Teutonic Alliance 

A new variant of " Doutschland iiher Alios " appears in Die Woche. It proes 
to the same tune, which, of course, is that of the Austrian national anthem, and 
is entitled ** The Song of Alliance.** The first stania opens with the declaration 
that: 

Deutschland. Ostreich, Seit an Seite, 

Ostreich, Deutschland, treu gesellt, 

Stehn geeint zu heil'gem Streite, 

Bieten Trots der ganien Welt. 
Translated, this means tluit " Germany and Austria, .side by side, as true 
comrades, stand united in holy strife and bid defiance to the whole world." This 
note of defiance ia carried on to the last stama, which opens with the image of 

Hand in hand the Kaisers standing^ 

And the eagles wing to wing. 
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DR. CECILE. GREIL 

The Only Native American on the Ancona. and an Important Witne** 

as to the Facts of the Tragedy 
{Photo by Campbell Btudiot.) 
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ROBERT N. McNEELY 

\roerican Couiui at Aden, One of the PaBsengers Who Went Down 

With the Persia 

(Photo from IntrrHHtional FUm Btrvict.) 
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British Plan to Starve Germany 



A9 the preeetit number of Cubkbnt 

History goes to press then It Mwry in* 

dlration of more drastic measitres on the 
part of the British Government to starve 
wt Oermamy by making tho navai bloeh' 
ade so complete as to amount to " stran- 
rjulnfinv." This step was foreshadoHcd 
during the debate in the House of Lords 
on Dec. 20, when the Lord President of 
the CouneU tmd: "The Government haa 
been falsely ehnrged with displcJu'mrj too 
great tenderness toward Germany. If 
7ve could absolutely besiege mid'reaUy 
gtorve GermmH^ wo would do so at the 
first pn^ftiblc moment. There is no dif- 
ference from the point of view of human' 
ity in besieging a city and beaiegvi^ a 
country" 

A N important speech in favor of 

/\ using the w h o 1 p economic 
XA, strength of the British Empire 
in a policy directed against tiie 
enemy -was mads by Walter Runciman, 

President of the Board of Trade, in the 
House of Commons on Jan. 10. He said: 

There are signs that at last Ger- 
many* ia bsgtening to f eel the eco- 
nomic pressura of our blockade. Her 
food supplies ars becoming depleted, 
while ours are increasing. Bread 
riots in Berlin and in nearly every 
other big German city do not occur 
without good reasons. We have de- 
prived the enemy of many necessi- 
ties of warfare, and possibly some of 
the necessities of life. Her stocks of 
raw materials are giving out Eco- 
nomie pressure, possiblr better than 
any other means, will iunmatti]r per- 
suade Germany of the fruitleSBDSiB 
of continuing the struggle. 

Wa can stand the strain longer 
than Germany, and if we hosbmd 
our resources the disaster that will 
fall upon her will be almost irrep- 
arable. We must make at clear, how- 
ever, tljat when peace comes we will 
not permit the outbreak of the eco- 
nomic war which Germany would 
wage against omselveB and oar al- 
lies. 

I am not prepared to wait for tbe 
end of the war to take steps to deal 
with this matter. It has been all 
alone the policy of the British Board 
of Trade to capture German trade 
while the war is stiU on. In the case 



of South America, we have, since the 
war began, developed a trade which 
I hope will continue long after the 
cessation of hostilities. We have 
completely broken down the German 
monopolies in optical glass, dyes, 
electrical apparatus, and certain 
chemicals, ana these monopolies will 
not again be renewed. 

The policy of the Board of Trade 
is that there shall be no essential 
article, either for the arts of peace 
or war, that we cannot produce 
within either Great Britain or tiie 
empire. 

We are not yet at the end of our 
ingenuity in wmning the war. 

The forecast that ilie British Govern- 
ment was about to give effect to the 
policy of trying to starve out Germany 
was contained in a London cable dated 
Jan. 12. The British policy was to be 
carried to a further extent than had 
hitherto been found possible, in view of 
the necessity of reconciling it with tiie 
preservation of neutral interests. " In 
other words," said the correspondent, 
" the naval noose around Germany's 
neck win be tightened to tlie point of 
Stanfrulation.** 

Mr. Runciman's speech, quoted above, 
was followed by a controversy in Great 
Britain as to whether the blockade 
against Germany wis really effective. 
There existed, The London Evening News 
declared, " a notable leakage in the ring 
wUdi our fleet has drawn aronnd the 
enemy country — a ring which the navy 
eould maintain whole and effective if it 
were not for Foreign Office interfer- 
enoa." The campaign for elfaninating 
"Fordgn Office interference" had pro- 
gressed to such a point that, according 
to The New York Times correspondent, 
preparations were already being made 
for the announcement of certain steps 
which would satisfy even those who held 
with Sir Edward Carson's view, ex- 
pressed in the Himse of Commons on 
Jan. 11, that "the Government has been 
swayed hitherto by minor considera- 
tions." 

The Foreign Office's poliqr of consid- 
eration for neutrals was to a certain ex- 
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tent regarded as one of the ** minor eco- 
aideratioia." Advocat«i of an out-and- . 
out blockade of Germany quoted startUngf 
fijruTcs to show the importation by Ger- 
many of goods consigned to neutrml com- 
tries, Kich M Holland. Denmwlc Nor- 
way, and Sweden. The solution would be 
the declaration of a naval blockade of 
Germany, hampered by none of 0» 3i»- 
dieU nieotiM which Mr. Asquith ooce 
beUevod wild be avoided by the policy 
laid down tmder the Orders in Council. 
Almost at the outset, said a correspon- 
dent, «tho bert Amoricaa opiiiion coun- 
Mled Great Britein to declare an out-and- 
out blockade rather than have recourse 
to the policy of Orders in Coundl. 

To what extent the British blockade 
bad already been effective in makmg 
Germany feel " the pinch of hwjger " »a 
shown in the German preM. 
liner Zeitimflr la qw**d to • diapatch 
dated Jan. 12 as saying: 

It is difficult to imagine that things 
could grow worse just now WithOOC 
s^me crowning disaster. The masws 
of the people are hungry all day 
long; m£ny*^articles of food having 
ieafhed a price wholly beyond^e 
reach of the families of th«7«*S5 
class. Hunger renders the peOWJ 
sullen and deprives them <)t a^l Joy 
in victories, though all «»e,i^"%jr« 
ringing and flags wave. The ^ 
dr£i are underfed, pale, ««« 
lookbig like faded flowers. In the 

Seantfme we i^^e^^^iiSilSn 
military authorities Jf^* ^^'^'^^^i 
meetings convened to diacuss the 
high cost of living. 

Commenting on tiie f^'^J'^S^ 
tiooa to the poor to eeo po mia^ Vorwirta, 
the Socialist organ, says: 

For the midday meal one must not 
arrange matters accordmg to one s 
^sh, taste, or habit, but must select 
^os^ foods which are most cheanly 
SSdned. One must break the ha^it 
Seating bread, butter, and sausage 
for supper. 

During discnsalont In the Budget Com- 
mission and in the Reichstag Food Com- 
mittee the following utterances were 
heard: 

Deputy Ebert^The bitter dissat- 
isfaction among the people is due to 
oonditions in the potato market, ine 



Government has bungled the prob- 
lem. It is a lie to say that potatoes 
are selling at peace prices. 

President Kautz^The potato mrOD- 
lem is beset with difficulties. Last 
9ear the experts declared that there 
was no need for Government inter- 
vention. Nothing was done. The 
cron was late. Difficulties of trans- 
portation arose; hence a scarcity. 

Deouty Behrens demanded higher 
br«i<f rations for the forestry 
workers. 

At 13m aaaw efforts are b^ng 
made to dlacover new foods by scientific 
means. The Berliner Tageblatt says: 
A valuable new food has been pro- 
duced by Veterinary Surgeon Alois 
Walz, director of the muiucipal 
slaughter house at Graz. He has 
succieded in extracting from OX 
Mood its albumen in such a manner 
gXtSth the odor and taste of the 
MmmI are entirely removed. It nas 

SSSSi. It also yielda an admirable 

beef tea. 

Several newspapers puMtth • letter to 
the German Crown Princess from a sol- 
dier's wife at Essen, who exp ains how 
she makes all milk serve not only as mitt 
but also as butter. 

Apart foodatuft, Gennaa adsnce 
is reported to be discovering substitutes. 
Por^tample* ttie Frankfurter Zeitung 
says: 

Almost at 1*e W hour ft^J^^ 
the Imperial Chancellor mform^ 
Si Stag that the German spint 
wsLarch and invention had sue- 
SUSrSTiiiing artificial rubber a 
German factory had •ctoally pro 
duced a very satisfactory Wnd of tire 
made out of synthetic rubher. 
In the speech referred to the Chancdlor 
had said that it was absurd to suppose 
that a great power could be forced to 
make peace for lack of rubber. 

In contrast with the foreprfng, the 
Goiman ChanceUor in an offi^i^^ f 
^oa to Parliament on Jan. 13, lyio, 
declared that the eflForta to starve out 
Germany were entirely ftatile, and added 
that the efBdency and economy practiced 
in the German agricultural districts abso- 
lutely insured a plentiful supply of aU 
food necessitiea for the empire from the 
soil of Gemany alone for many yeara. 



I 
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^^King Poincare'' 

By Dr. Paul Rohrliach 



Heading tliin article as above, Dr. Paul 
liohrbach, the uell-knoivn German pub- 
Ueiat, ka* contributed to Groenere 
Deutschlnnd an armif/nnient of the small 
group irliirh, Ivd b>j the President of the 
French Republic, he says, completely 
iomhmUt tho mUitary and polUieal tU- 
nation in Franco dnrinff tho war. 

WHAT I am now \sTitin^: is largely 
based on information received 
by me from a neutral ob- 
server, a stateiman long red* 
dent in the French capital. It is apparent 
from what I have learned that altofrether 
too much importance was attached at the 
time to the Ministerial ehanises in France. 
My inforii art, in fact, is certain that in 
reality there has been no change. The 
oligarchy made up of Messrs. Aynard, 
Hottinguer, Mailed Rothsehild, Ac., has 
simifly changed about some of its lieu- 
tenants. In place of Viviani it is now 
Briand. Poincare's old chum, Millerand, 
tiM creator of dnunobeating as a political 
factor, is pone. But Cnmliof^ and Rur- 
geois, who with Briand were responsible 
for the introduction of the new Jacobin* 
ism in- the Governmental machinery of 
France, have kept at their task with a 
" refinement " worthy of Neroism at its 
worst. 

And "King Poincare" remains. The 
small group that has compromised both 

the military orpranization and the foreign 
policy of France is in control. The 
money autocrats succeeded in effecting 
a Ministerial crisis, bat they saw to it 
that the system WU kept intact. So far 
as it concerns the welfare of the people 
the situation is onehanged. &riand or 
Viviani, Thomson or Clementel, MUle- 
rand, or Combes, it is all the same. There 
remains in control the all-powerful group 
of financiers that bmtalises Parliament, 
the press, and the general public. There 
is nothing whatever to show that this 
plutocratic clique has loet any influence 
as Governmental factors. The damage 
inflicted by this privileged group is in- 



calculable. It has centred all power in 
itself. It has set up King Poincare as 
the uncrowned symbol vi^ich Is meant to 
represent France and its idealism. 

The giealest danger to the French Re- 
public is not to be found in the Royalists, 
nor in the BonapaHSsts. Today the 
actual influence of these groups is quite 
negligible. On the other hand, look at 
such newspapers as Action Fran^aise, 
Gaulois, and the Edio de Paris. Readers 
of these papers have increased enor- 
mou.sly since the beginning of the war. 
And then glance likewise at the official 
publications, such as Le Temps and Jour- 
nal des Debats. To a man tiiey support 
M. Poincare. 

Now, I suppose you yfiVL ask why this 
is so. Well, it is quite natural, since to 
all intents and purposes all initiative and 
all power rests exclusively in the hands 
of Poineard, who is responsible for the 
prevalent sy.<;tem. I also wish to remind 
you that with a shrewd stroke of the 
pen King Poincare vaingloriously falsi- 
fied the origin of the world war. 

My informant recalls the proceeding's 
in Paris toward the end of July, 1914. 
We have, furthermore, the version of Tiie 
Hanchestw Guardian In its war history. 
Vol. XII., where wc read: "Up to July 
81, the evening preceding general mo- 
bilization, the Parisian public declined 
to believe that France would be drawn 
into such a coniliet for Boeh a rea- 
son. • • • 

"Thursday, July 30, the Government 
had furnished to fhe press a statement 
quite optimistic in tone, but the hope 
arose the following day when the Agence 
Havas announced that the German Gov- 
ernment was getting ready to mobilize. 
But no one knew in Paris that Russia, 
without informing the French Govern- 
ment, had ordered a general moblUsation 
the day before. Then, when it became 
known that German troops were concen- 
trated on the frontier, sentiment in 
Fhmee changed." 

France did not want the war ontil it 
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felt that there was danger of attack. 
In spite of the threatening situation the 
pacific sentiment of the French people 
was still so strongly emphasized that 
the Militarist Party found it necessary 
to murder JAuret. 

To quote once more from The Man- 
chester G^purdiait: "If France had not 
then eonsidered itself in danger of a 
German attack, an uprising by the people 
would have followed as a result of 
Jdures's death. The feeling was general 
in Puis that the murder of Jiurea could 
only have come about through the in- 
strumentalities of the Militarist Party. 
It was felt to be essential to get the 
great apostle of peace out of the way. 
He was the only man, perhaps, who in 
France could have prevented the war. 
For more than a year his life had been 
threatened hy tiie Royalists and tiie 
Militarists, and only fourteen days before 
his death two newspapers stated that 
on the day of the general mobilization 
Jiurea would be shot to deatii.'' 

It is not overstating facts to say that 
in case, after Jdures's murder, the Ger- 
man Kaiser's telegram to tiie King of 
England, on Aug. 1, had been made 
public in France, the French Government 
would have found it difficult to make of 
the war a people's war. The telegram, 
as all the world knows, said: " If France 
will ^arantee me peace, ♦ ♦ * i 
will then not look for an attack from 
that side, but will employ my troops 
elsewhere. • ♦ ♦ Instructions are 
being telephoned and teleprraphed the 
troops not to cross the border. ♦ • ♦* 

But PttinearA saw to it tiiat this tele- 
gram was not then made public in 
France. 

Every protest of the French newspaper 
organisations against the onwarranted 
muzzling of the press by the censor has 
been in vain. As a matter of fact, almost 
every protest has gone unanswered. 

Then King Poincari robbed PwrliameBt 
of its due ricrhts. Did not Clemenceau 
cry aloud in his L'Homme Enchaine that 
in England and even in Russia the press 
enjoyed fsr greater freedom than in rc- 
pnbUcaii FMaeeT Humaaiti declared 



that every question up in Parliament, if 
not satisfactory to the powws tiiat were, 

would instantly be suppressed. For 
months the Depeche de Rouen, Humanite, 
and Bonnet Rouge argued against the 
absolutism of the Government. The 
democratic privileges cf Parliament — the 
right to speak openly on public questions 
concerning Parliament and Government- 
requests for informatioa on matters of 
diplomatic and military consequence, are 
no longer tolerated. The sittings of the 
two chambers have been reduced to the 
nice level of a 5 o'clock teat 

King Poincar6 reigns supremely and 
absolutely. 

And the Opposition T Clemenceau is 
now too old and too feeble to any longer 
count for much. " La Bataille syndical- 
iste " has ceased to exist. L'Humanite, 
once upon a time, vmdm JAures's peeriess 
leadprship, the best political publication 
in all France, has now only one-half the 
number of readers as formerly, and, what 
is still worse, stands for not one-half the 
democratic purity in principle and con- 
vincing power as before. 

For money, and perhaps fine words in 
the bargain, Gustave Herv6 has allowed 
himself to be beguiled by the Govern- 
ment, and it is now some montlis since 
he has stood up for the politics and tiie 
polfeiM of tile bank-autocracy. And the 
once stronpr and hopeful elements, the 
Radicals and the Socialistic Parties, have 
«ther come to a sudden stop in their 
activities or have, in cowardly fashion, 
withdrawn themselves entirely. 

The emblazoning, magnificent demo- 
cratic spirit of France that reaches frafm 
1789 to 1871, stands today extinguished. 

Yes, France may today range itself ap- 
parently solid and united behind its un- 
crowned King, Raymond Poincari. Bat 
he it is who has poured into his own 
melting pot the capitalistic interests, the 
anti-religionists of the Third Republic, 
the military absolutism and the National- 
ists. These he has molded into a new 
system of absolute domination. And all 
this Foinear^ tiien stampa aa democratic 
idealism; it is his version of liberty, 
equally, frateniityl 
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England and Conscription 



By an Eii« |ish 

I SPEAK only as a soldier," said Lord 
Kitchener in the House of Lords, 
^with a single eye to the snoeew- 
f 111 ooadoet «f Uw wsr. I fed eure 
that every one will ajrree that the fullest, 
fairest trial has been given to the sys- 
tem which I found in existence and ef 
which I fdt it my duty to make the best 
use. 

" We are now asking Parliament to 
sanction a change, as it has been proved 
that in the qtecial eireametances of thie 
utterly nnprecedented struggle the ex- 
isting system without modification is not 
equal to maintaining the army that is 
needed to aecare victory." 

Kitchener dominatea England today as 
England has not been dominated by a 
soldier since the day of Wellinjrton; 
Kitchener is, in fact if not in name, the 
eff cctiye head of the British Crovemmmt, 
as Wdlington came to be in both fact 
and name, and it is not too much to say 
that Kitchener's single, will and the ex- 
ample of his devotion has won the day 
for conscription, and for justice, in Enp- 
Iciid, and has set England's feet firmly 
on the path which she must tread if the 
Entente powers are to win Hie war— the 
path of ardoons yet certain viietory. 

The real purpose of the British bill is 
not to compel brave men to fiprht; with 
the best men of English blood there ia 
no need for that. It is to bring pressure 
upon the cowards, to compel them to be 
courageous, to choose sacrifice instead of 
selfishness. That the English, the most 
democratic of all nations, have deter- 
mined to do this by an overwhelming 
majority gives new hope for the future 
of the empire, for the future of man- 
kind. 

On Jan. 4 Lord Derby presented to 
Lord Kitchener, as Secretary for War, 
his report on the result of the splendid 
recruiting campaign which is so largdy 
the fruit of Lord Derby's genius and in- 
spirfaig penooali^. That report showed 



Parliamentarian 

that, out of a total of just over 5,000.000 
men, approximately 3,000,000 responded 
to tiw oUI of tiwir country's need. Of 
those who thus responded under half a 
million were rejected as physically unfit, 
leaving a total of 2,521,661 who have put 
themselves on record as ready to fight 
and to die for the cause of the Allies. 
More than one-tenth of these enlisted for 
immediate service. 

As the purpose of this recruiting cam% 
paign was to raise another million men 
for the army, giidng Kitchener the four 
million that he deems indispensable, Lord 
Derby's plan is without doubt a magnifi- 
cent success. But there is one important 
point— with the backing of the Prime 
Minister, Lord Derby gave his pledge 
that the married men who put themselves 
on record as ready to answer the call to 
the colors — who ** attMted," as the phrase 
is — woukl not be called until all the eligi- 
ble single men had joined the colors, and 
it is precisely from this point that the 
present movement for compulsion starts. 
The final figures show that of some two 
million sinR'le men just over a nuUion 
have not offered tiiemselves for service. 
Of these one-third are, for one or an- 
other reason, exempt; there remain, 
therefore, 651,160 available sinplo meji 
who have refused to respond to the call 
of the nation, and the Government — ^in 
its way the best coalition Government 
England has ever had — -is now deter- 
mined to pass a law to compel these 
single men to serve their country. 

The great weakness of the bill seems 
to ha llite— ^ is a war maasnre only, and 
even as a war measure merely supple- 
ments something else; the Conscription 
biU, if we are to call it this, is the tatt 
of Lord Derbjr's kite, not a substantive^ 
comprehensive scheme. As it is a war 
measure only, its effect will be, at the 
dose of the present war, to leave Eng> 
land in the s uiu dangerous situation of 
unprqwrednesa that she ooeupied at the 
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beginning of Ansnat, 1914. It la not too 
madi to say that the cost of that un- 
preparcdness has been terrible, and that 
this cost has been paid, not only by Eng- 
land iMrself, but by the men— and tiia 
women— of Bdi^ttm, of Serbia, of NotIIIf* 
ern France. The refusal to make a sac- 
rifice at the right time bears a more 
usurious interest tiian any other form of 
eotrardico or sin. The present bill, there- 
tvn, is but " a sop to Cerberus " and 
leaves England's permanent danger un- 
touched. It is the act of a courage that 
is stSl half eowardioe. But, for the mo- 
ment, let that pass. 

The opposition to the bill brinps into 
high relief the present dislocation of the 
English parliamentary system. There 
are no longer two great parties in the 
British Parilament — there are four or 
five. This is an approach to the situa- 
tion in the French Chamber of Deputies 
and implies somethhig of tiio instability 
ivhich has reigned in that Chamber 
throughout the whole life of the Third 
Republic. 

The first great breach in the English 
tmhpntj ^stem was made by Paniell, 
who diowed himself frankly ready to ac- 
cept gifts from either party; gifts be- 
ginning with Gladstone's first Land act 
and indoding the Land Pmdiase acts of 
Gerald Balfour and Gcorpc Wyndham, 
and promised jrifts, like Gladstone's two 
Home Rule bills, and Asquith's bill still 
pmding. The result of these gifts and 
of the genuine pood-will which inspires 
them is the slow but sure conversion of 
Ireland from the position of an alien 
nation to that of an integral part of tiie 
empire. But up to the present that con- 
version is only half complete. In Ire- 
land, therefore, is to be found one of 
the dements of opposition to the Gov- 
ernment's Conscription bill, precisely be- 
came Irishmen, as a whole, are not yet 
fnHy willing to fight the battles of the 
empire aad» remembering their own past 
hardship^ are not yet fully convinced 
that the cause of the empire is the cause 
of human liberty. This is why the Irish, 
tiiough a wariiks nation, has responded 
far less readily than, let us say, Scot- 
land to the call for soldiers. This is 



why Lord Derby's q^lendid adieme did 

not include Ireland. Finally, this is why 
the present Conscription bill, which sup- 
plements Lord Derby's scheme, leaves 
Irdaad out. 

In one noteworthy rsspeet, among 

many, France has shown herself defi- 
nitely in advance of England — she has 
solved, and triumphantly sdved, the 
great problem which England stfll tim- 
orously faces, the question whether the 
narrow, selfish interests of certain 
classes — in this case, the class of organ- 
ised lalwr^-are to transesnd the inter- 
csts of the nation. It is of excellent 
omen that it is precisely M. Briand, the 
present head of the French Government, 
who, with a courage that Asquith and 
his friends may wdl anvy, so wisely and 
effectively solved that question for 
France in the great fight in which he 
brdm the bade of qmdicalism and sabot- 
age. And he won it by calling out the 
reserves of the French Army — which in- 
cluded the syndicalist strikers them» 
adves; by calling cm the aoldier'a valor, 
which has since flamed so brightly in 
the heart of every Frenchman. Asquith 
and his colleagues have not yet found 
tiie courage to do Uiat» but they are movs- 
ingin that direction. 

It is noteworthy that the present op- 
position to Mr. Asquith's Conscription 
bill comes preciiicly from those elements 
in the British Ides wfaidi Mr. Asiioith's 
Liberal Cabinet most sedulously favored, 
at the expense, perhaps, of a stricter 
justice — the classes whom the Parliament 
act, the Old Age Pensions act, sand ttie 
Home Rule bill were especially intended 
to please; and, further, that the Ministers 
who have met with the most opposition 
and adversity are predsdy Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill, the chief spimsors 
for recent socialistic legislation. 

On Jan. 11 there happened in the 
Parliament at Westmhuster one of the 
deddve events of modem history.' Not 

generously, not enthusiastically, but none 
the less effectively, Mr. Redmond, the 
Parliamentary leader of tiie Iridi party, 
dedared that he and his followers would 

■not further oppose the Government's 
Military Service bill. This declaration 
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he baaed, not on principle, not on patriot- 

ism, but on mere expediency. The Irish 
Nationalists had made their protest 
against the bilL Recognizing that the 
meaaare had the sapport of the over- 
whelming majority of British r^reaoit*- 
tives in the House of Commons and was, 
therefore, certain to pass, Mr. Redmond 
and his colleagues woald not taira the 
1 esponsibility o£ fUrtiker opposition. * • * 

This insures victory for the bil! and. 
if Kitchener be right, the victory of the 
Allies in the war. It is, therefore, a 
decisive fact in history. 

But what are we to say^ of the posi- 
tion in which it leaves Ireland? Per- 
haps we can best answw this in the 
words of Sir Edward Carson, the leader 
of militant Ulster: 

1 welcome Mr. Redmond's announcement, 
but I re^t that the honorable grentleman 

should not hnve tjnno n .<t" ii fiirthi-r .•ml '.►>'T 
hlH party iiitii tlio Hou-u^ in fiivor of the hill. 
It would havf l)f»Ti even l)ett>>!- if the honor- 
able gentleman had allowed Ireland to be In- 
cluded. He and I are old opponents, but I 
ran a.ssure him from the bottom of my heart 
that nothing would b«' tnor^ likely to bring u.s 
together on a common platform than that 
we should find Ireland, toK«th«r wlt^ Eng- 
land. Scotland, and Wales, absolutely unanl- 
nuiiis in what we believe necessary for win- 
ning the war. 



I am profoundly disappointed with the way 
the Coalition Government has dealt with the 
matter of Ireland. Ts Ireland lees concerned 

with til.- F' s lit of th*.' war than fJroat Hrlt- 
ain? You may go on matting sacrifices and 
we will be prepared to rejoice in and share 
the re.sult. As an Irishman I say that Ire- 
land Hhould be ashamed to be open to such 
reproach. 

Has Ireland done better than Great Britain 

In recruiting? She ha.^ not done half as 

Wfll. a:: l it l.>4 ;i fjreal iiii.^ial;t' to K" but- 
tering her up. telling her she has done spjea- 
.dldly when she has not. 

T make one more appeal t'> Mr. Redmont^ 
It is that he consider whether Ireland cannot 
even now be Included la the bill. 

In my heart I believe that, when the hour 
of victory comes, as it certainly will come, 
we who are Irishmen wilt feel the deepest 
shame to rsniembar that we expected others 
to make saoiftces from wbleh we provided 
ow: own exclusion. 

Tht opposition to the bill melted awajf 
at its second readinfj, so that only thirty- 
nine votes were recorded against it. The 
iriah Nationaiiuta and the Labor mom- 
bers voted nf flrmatively on this TOanUng* 
The oyihj Cabinet memb-er tcho resigned 
in consequence of the bill was Sir John 
Simont Homo Seeretaryt who woo sue- 
eooded 6y Ifr. Herhrrt Samuel. Tho 
measure is expected to become a law be- 
fore Feb. 1. 



French and English Studies in Geimanj 

Friinlcln Dr. Kdflie ScliirntnrJier, a iceU-known nnthorens, and a junn' Inevf 
worker in the movement for the betterment of the position of women, has been 
lecturing in l^iel on prohleme ttrieinff out of the war. According to the Kiel 
Neueate Naehriehteu, thia Imiy aoys; 

French and English must no longer be obligatory subjects in our girls' 
schools; our enemies would feel this blow, for it would prove to them that the 
times have really changed. Moreover, French and English are really not neces- 
sary to an educated German woman. Intercourse with foreigners must be oon- 
riderably reduced after the war, and our national dignity demands that we 
should purchase no foreign product.^. The physical fitness of the German girl 
must be enhanced by means of long walks, of gymnastic exercises, and by the 
creation of a eorpe of girl Tolunteera. It is only when the body has been 
strengthened by military drill IJiat the intellectual faculties can be properly 
developed. 
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The Ancona Case: Second Phase 



Texl of Diplomatic Notes That Carried the Afiair Past the 

Critical Point 

Austrla-TIunieary'R reply to the flrwt Aiii. ti. tn not. in regard to the sinking of th<^ It illan- 
American »tenmship Arx una by an AuHtrian submarine was not regarded as satlsfai iDry by 
the United States Government, and wan followed by a aecond. even firmer than the first. 
Ambasiador Penfield handed thia to Baron Burlan. the Auetro-HungarUin Miulater of Foreign 
Affair*, on Dee. SI. 1018. AiMlrta** aecond reply, which conceded the American demanda and 
practically clos. <i thi.^ HerloiM Incident, waa tnnamlttcd on Dec 28, 1919. The full text of 
both notes is given below. 



TEXT OF SECOND ANCONA NOTE 
TO AUSTRIA 
Department of State, 
Washington, Dec. 19, 1915. 
Thb Sbcwaiy or Statb to Amuaiwadob 
PBNmoLo: 

Yon are instructed to address a note 
to the Auatro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, textually as foUowt: 

THE Government of tiie United 
States has received the note of 
your Excellency relative to the 
sinking of the Ancona, which was 
delivered et Vioina on Dec 15, 1915, and 
transmitted to Washington, and has 
given the note immediate and earefol 
consideration. 

On Nov. ISp 1011^ Baron Zvriedendc, 
the Charg£ d'AfCaires of the Imperial 
and Royal Government at Washingrton, 
transmitted to the Department of State 
a report of the Aiistro>Hiingariaa Ad- 
miralty with regard to the sinking of 
the steamship Ancona, in which it was 
admitted that the vessel was torpedoed 
after her engines had been stopped and 
when passengers were atill on 1)oard. 

This admission alone is, in the view of 
the Government of the United States, 
sufficient to fix upon the commander 
of the aubmariiM which fired the torpedo 
the responsibility for havintr willfully 
violated the recognized law of nations 
and entirely disregarded those humane 
inrfneiploa which every belligerent ahonld 
observe in the conduct of war at sea. 

In view of these admitted circum- 
stances the Government of the United 
Statea f eela Justified in holding fliat thi. 
details of the rinking of t!;e Ancona, the 



weight and character of the additional 
testimony corroboratinf? the Admiralty's 
report, and the number of Americans 
killed or injured are in no way essential 
mattera of disenssion. The eulpabili^ 
of the commander is in any case estab- 
lished, and the undisputed fact is that 
citizens of the United States were killed, 
injured, or pat in Jeopardy by his law- 
less act. 

The rules of international law and the 
principles of humanity which were thus- 
willfally -violated by the commander of 
the submarine have been so long and so 
universally recognized and are so mani- 
fest from the standpoint of right and 
jnstiee that the Government of the 
United States does not feel called upon 
to dehatc them and does not understand 
that the Imperial and Royal Govern* 
ment questions or disputes them. 

The Government of flie United Statea 

therefore finds no other course open to 
it but to hold the Imperial and Royal 
Government responsible for the act ol 
its naval conmander and to renew Ilia 
definite but respectful demands made in 
its communication of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1915. 

It sincerely hopes that the foregoing 
statem«it of its poidtion will enable the 

Imperial and Royal Government to per- 
ceive the justice of those demands and 
to comply with them in the same spirit 
of frankness and with the same concern 
for the good relations now existing be- 
tween the United States and Austria- 
Hungary which prompted the Govern^ 
ment of the United States to make than. 

LANSING. 
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Text of the Austnan Reply, Granting Every 

Demand 



Vienna, Dec. 29, 1915. 
fit oMMcwr to your very MteMiMd note. 

No. iJSOl, of the 2l8t insf., the i^ubscHbcr 
has the honor to lay the following most 
respect J ally before hie Excellency the 
AmboModor of the UtvUed States of 
A inerica, Frederte Courtland Penfield: 

THE Imperjal and Royal Government 
agrees thoroughly with the Amer- 
ican Cabinet that the saered eon- 
mandmerts of humanity must be observed 
also in war. Just as it has hitherto 
given at no time and to no person occa- 
sion to doabt its respect for these com- 
mandments, in like manner also in the 
whole course of this war, which presents 
such pictures of confusion of moral con- 
ceptions, has it i^ven nmnerons proeCs of 
humanitarian sentiments toward enemies 
as well as toward neutral States, and it 
was not due to this Government that it 
was a short time ago not precisely in har- 
mony with the Washington Cabinet on a 
question which it, (the Auatro-Hungarian 
Government.) in harmony with the entire 
public opinion in Austria-Hungary, re- 
garded prineipally a question of hiunan* 
ity. 

The ImiMrial and Royal Government 
can also sabstantially concur in the prin- 

ciple, expressed in the very esteemed 
note, that private ships, in so far as they 
do not flee or offer resistance, iviay not 
be destroyed without the persona aboard 
being brought into safety. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is 
yery responsive to the assoranee tiiat the 
Federal Government lays value upon 
seeinpT that the prood relations which 
happily exist between Austria-Hun- 
gary and the United States of Amor- 
iea are maintained. It reciprocates this 
assurance most warmly, and is now, as 
heretofore, concerned to render these re- 
lations more hearty, ao far as lies in its 
power. 

Guided by the same spirit of frankness 
as the Government of the Union, the 
Imporlal and Royal Government, although 
it does not find la tlie note» fireqoently 



referred to, the answer to all the legiti- 
mate questions submitted by it, is will- 
ing to communicate to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the result of the investigation 
whfeh, in accordance with existing de- 
partmental regulations, was begun im- 
mediately after the receipt of the fleet 
report on the sinking of the Ancona, and 
whkh was Just recently received. 

The' result of this investigation may 
be summarized as follows: 

On Nov. 7, 1915, at 11:40 o'clock in . 
the forenoon, the commander of the sub- 
marine observed, in latitude 88.40 north, 
longitude 10j08 east, in foggy weather, 
a'c a distance, roundly, 3,000 meters and 
one point to starboard, the outlines of a 
large Italian steamer. He took it at 
first for a transport steamer, and turned 
sbout and fired from his rear gwn a 
warning shot far from the vessel. 

Simultaneously he displayed the sig- 
nal. Leave the ship." The stoaaaer did 
not stop, but rather turned aside and 
sought to escape. The commander at 
first remained stopped for some minutes, 
in order to increase the distanee, since 

he feared tliat the steamer }i;i<l a stern 
gun and would fire at the submarine 
with it. 

When the distance had reached 4,600 

meters, he had the pursuit taken up 
with full power, and fired from his for- 
ward gun at a decreasing distance six- 
teen sheUs, among which he observed 
three hits. 

During the chase the steamer wenl 
ugzag, and stopped only after the third 
hit Thereupon the commander ceased 
firing. 

During the flight the steamer had al- 
ready, while at full speed, let some boats 
With persons in them fall, which hmme- 
diately eapsised. After stopping," the 
steamer began launching boats. 

From a distance of about 2,000 meters 
the commander saw that six boats were 
filled Wid rowed hastily away from Xht 
steamer. Another boat was capsized 
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and floated ked vp. The people heM 
on to the hanging lines and to the cap- 
sized boat. 

During the further approach of the 
•abinarine the oommander aaw that a 
prcat panic reip-ned aboard, and that he 
had to deal with a passenger steamer, 
namely, the Ancona, from Genoa. There- 
fore he gave the ocenpants of the steamer 
more time than was required to leave the 
ship in lifeboat-;. 

At least ten lifeboats were still aboard, 
which wonld have more than sufficed for 

the rescue of the persons still aboard. 
One of these boats hung, full of people* 
half turned outward on the davits. 

Since, however, accept for this, no 
further move was made to lower boats, 
the commander decided, after a lapse of 
forty-five nunutes, to torpedo the ship 
in such a manner that it should remain 
a considerable time afloat, in order that, 
on the one hand, the getting of the people 
into the lifeboats should be hastened* 
and that, on the other, adequate oppor^ 
tunity should remain for rescuing the 
persons still aboard. 

Shortly thereafter a steamer became 
visible which was throwing out heavy 
clouds of smoke and headed toward the 
Ancona. It apparently had been sum- 
moned by the Ancona's wireless. 

Since the snbmatliM eommander had 

to reckon on an attack by a steamer, 
which he took for an enemy cruiser, he 
submerged, after having, at 12:35 o'clock 
in the afternoon, had a torpedo fired into 
the forward baggage hold of the Ancona 
from a distance of 800 meters. The 
Ancona listed about 10 degrees to star- 
board after this shot 

Thereupon an effort was made to lower 
the lifeboat which already was half 
turned out on the davits. It broke loose, 
however, and fell into the water. The 
lifeboat floated keel down further, and 
the people held fast to the gunwale. Of 
the other boats none was lowered into 
the water, although persons could still 
be observed aboard. 

The steamer gradually righted itself 
to an even keel and settled so slowly 
that the submarine commander at first 
doubted whether the steamer would sink. 
Not until 1:20 o'clock did it sink, after 



a lengthy parallel settUog, with tha bow 

first. 

During these further forty-five min- 
utes all persons yet aboard could have 
been saved without difficulty with the 
boats still on hand. 

From the fact that this, contrary to 
his expectations, was not done, the com- 
mander concluded that the crew, contrary 
to all seamen's customs, had accom- 
plished their own rescue with the first 
boats and abandoned to themselves the 
passengers intrusted to thefr protection. 

The weather at the time of the incident 
was good and the sea calm, so that the 
lifeboats could have reached the nearest 
coast without danger, as indeed the life- 
boats actually were damaged only by the 
unskilled lowering, but not after they 
had struck the water. 

The loss of human lives is in the first 
instance by no means ascribable to Ule 
sinking of the ship, but (and in all prob- 
ability in a much higher measure) to the 
rapid lowering (hinunter werfen) of the 
boats during full speed, as well as to the 
fact that the crew, concerned only for 
itself, did not rescue the passengers of 
the capsized boats. 

It is also probably ascribable to shots 
which hit the fleeing vessel, but the 
death of persons who sank with the 
steamer is also, above all, ascribable to 
the disloyal conduct of the crew. 

As appears from the above-adduced 
State of affairs, the very esteemed note 
of Dec 0 is based in many points on in- 
correct premises. Information reaching 
the United States Government that solid 
shot was immediately fired toward the 
steamer is incorrect; it is incorrect that 
the submarine overhauled the steamer 
during the chase; it is incorrect that only 
a brief period was given for getting the 
people into the boats. On the contrary, 
an unusually long period was granted to 
the Ancona for getting passengers into 
the boats. Finally, it is incorrect that a 
number of shells were still fired at the 
steamer after it had stopped. 

The facts of the case demonstrate 
further that the commander of the sub- 
marine granted the steamer a full for^- 
five minutes' time, that is, more than 
an adequate period to give the persons 
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aboard an opportunity to take to the 
boats. Tb«n, since the people were not 

all saved, he carried out the torpedoing 
in such a manner that the ship would 
remain above water the longest possible 
time, doing this with the purpose of 
making: possible the abandonment of tbs 
vessel on boats still in hand. 

Sinee tiie ship renudned a further fbrty- 
five minutes above water, he would have 
accomplished his purpose if the crew of 
the Ancona had not abandoned the pas- 
sengers in a manner contrary to duty. 

With full consideration, however, of 
this conduct of the commander, aimed 
at accomplishing the rescue of the crew 
and passengers, the Imperial and Royal 
Marine authorities reached the conclu- 
sion that he had omitted to take ade- 
quately into consideration the panic that 
had broken out among the passengers, 
which rendered difficult the taking to 
the boats, and the spirit of the refjulation 
that Imperial and Koyal Marine officers 
shall UM in giving hdp to nobody in 
need, not even to an enemy. 

Therefore the officer was punished, in 
accordance with the existing rules, for 
exceeding his instructions. 

The Imperial and Royal Government 
in the face of this state of affairs does 
not hesitate to draw the corresponding 
condttsions respecting the indemnifica- 
tion of American citizens affected by 
the sinking of the prize, but in this re- 
gard it makes the following staterarat: 

The investigation into the sinking of 
the Ancona could naturally furnish no 
essential point to show in how far a 
right to an indenmity is to be granted 
American citisens. The Imperial and 
Royal Government cannot, indeed, even 
according to the view of the Washington 
Cabinet, be held liable for damages 



which resulted from the undoubtedly jus 
tified bombardment of tiie fleeing sh^ 

It should just as little have to answer 
for the damages which came to pass be- 
fore the torpedoing of the ship through 
the faulty lowering of lifeboata or the 

capsizing of lowered boats. 

The Imperial and Royal Government 
must assume that the Washington Gov- 
ernment is in a position and disposed to 

give it (the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment) the required and certainly not un- 
important information in this respect. 

If, however, because of possible lack 
of material proofs, the partieular eir- 

cum stances under which American citi- 
zens suffered damage should not have be- 
come known to the Union Government; 
the Soyal Government, in consideration 
for the humanely deeply regrettable in- 
cident, and by a desire to proclaim once 
again its friendly feeling toward the Fed- 
eral Government, would he gladly willing 
to disregard this gap in the evidence and 
to extend indemnities also to those dam- 
aged whose cause cannot be established. 

While the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment may probably consider the affair 
of the Ancona as settled with the fore- 
going statements, it reserves to itself at 
this time the right to bring up for dis- 
cussion at a later period the difficult 
questions of international law eomaected 
with submarine warfare. 

The wnderaigned has th$ honor to r»* 
quest most respectfully that his Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of the United 
States of America wiU be pleased to 
bring the foregoing to tho attonttou of 
the Federal Govemmentt and taibes od- 
vantage of this opportunity to renew to 
hit Excellency an expreaaion of his moat 
MjMoM Mtsem. BURIAN. 



Geimany's Pledge of Safety in the Mediterranean 



During negotiaHona lookinff toward m 
final settlement of the Lusitania affair^ 
after a visit of Cotint Bernstorff to 
the State Department on Jan. 7, 1916 — 
Seerotorif LoMtinff inued the feUowhig 
sto^emen^ oomprtein g the text of new 
unrittoH guammteee given hy the German 



Cfovemment as to veeeete m the Medi- 
fsmmsoii; 

THE German Ambassador today left 
at the Department of State, under 
instructions from his Government, 
the following communication: 
"(1) German submarines in the Medi- 
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temiMan had, from the bAginningr, orders 

to conduct cruis«'r warfare ap:ai;ist enemy 
merchant vessels only in accordance with 
general principles of international law, 
and in particular measures of reprisal, as 
applied in the war zone around the Brit- 
ish Isles, were to be excluded. 

"(2) German submarines are therefore 
permitted to destroy enemy merchant 
vessels in the Mediterranean — i. e., pas- 
senger as well as freight ships as far as 
they do not try to escape or offer re- 
sistance — only after passengers and 
crews have been accorded safety. 

*'(3) All cases of destruction of enemy 
merchant ships in the Mediterranean in 



which German submarines are concerned 
are made the subject of official investi- 
gation, and, besides, are subject to re^^- 
lar prise court proceedings. In so far as 
American interests are conoeimed, the 
German Government will communicate 
the result to the American Government. 
Thus, also, in the Persia case, if the cir- 
cumstances should call for it 

"(4) If commanders of German sub- 
marines should not have obeyed the 
orders f$ven to them they will be pun- 
ished; fuithermore, the German Govern- 
ment will make reparation for damage 
caused by death of or injuries to Amer- 
ican citizens." 



Berlin Yields in New Note on Sinking of the Frye 

f<«rretnry T^nnnlnir made public on Jan. A th« text of r German note of Nov. 30, 1015, 

off. i ini; r. 'li. Hs f t th*> sinking of thf William P. Fr.\ ••. It rontaitietl the important aMini. si.m 
that the ttu-re piaciii? of human beingif In an open boat at sea does not satisfy the require- 
ments of International law. The vlul portions of the note are given below . 



The German Min'^^frr for Foreign Af- 
fairs to Ambassador Gerard. 

Berlin, Nov. 29, 1915. 

THE undersigned has the honor to in- 
form his Excellency, Mr. James W. 
Gerard, Ambassador of the United 
States of America, in reply to the note of 
Oct. 14, F. O. No. 5,r,71, relative to indem- 
nity for the sinkinpr of the American 
merchant vessel William P. Frye, as well 
as to the settlement by arbitratitm of the 
difference of opinion which has arisen on 
this occasion, as follows: 

With regard first to the ascertainment 
of indemiuty for the vessel sunk, the Ger- 
mart Ciovemment is in asMement with 
the American Government in principle 
that the amount of damages be fixed by 
two experts, one each to be nominated 
by the German and Amoican Gov- 
ernments. The German Government re- 
grets that it cannot comply with the wish 
of the American Govemmqpt to have the 
experts meet in Washington. • • * 
Should the American Government insist 
on its demands for the meeting of the 
experts at Washington or the early choice 
of an umpire, the only alternative would 
be to arranfje the fixinp of dam- 
ages by diplomatic negotiations. In such 



an event the German Government begs to 
await the truni^mii^sion of a statement of 
particulars of the various daims for dam- 
ages accompanied by the necessary 

proofs. 

With regard] to the arbitral treatment 
of the differences of opinion relative to 
the interpretation of certain stipulations 
of the Prussian-American commercial 
treaties the German Government has 
drawn up the inclosed draft of a com- 
promise which would have to be worded 
in the German and English languages and 
drawn up with due consideration of the 
two alternating texts. ♦ ♦ • 

Until the decision of the permanent 
court of arbitration, the German naval 
forces will sink only such American ves- 
sels as are loaded with absolute contra- 
b^ind, when the pre-conditions provided 
by the Declaration of liondon are pres- 
ent. In this the (serman Goveniment 
quite shares the view of the Amwican 
Government that all possible care must 
be taken for the security of the crew and 
passengers of a vessel to be sunk. Conse- 
quently, the persons found on board of a 
vessel may not be ordered into her life- 
boats except when the general conditions. 
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that is to say, the weather, the condition 
of the sea, and the neighborhood of tiie 
coosts afford absolute certainty that the 
boats will reach the nearest port. For 
the rest the German Government begs to 
point out that in eases where CSenmun 
naval forces have sunk neutral vessels for 
carryin^r contraband, no I088 of life bwi 
yet occurred. 



The undersigned begs to give expres- 
sion to the Itope that it will be possible 
for the two Govemmente to reaeh a com- 
plete understanding regarding the case 
of the William P. Frye on the above 
basis, and avaQa lilmsdf of this oportuni- 

to renew to his Excellency the Ambas- 
sador the asBorance of his highest con- 
sideration. VON JAGOW. 



Belgian Bishops' Appeal to Teutons Supported 

bj Pope Benedict 

A dUpateh to The London ChronteU from MUan, Jan. 10, made the folUm* 
mg etatement as to the reeult of the Papal Commieaion of Inquiry tn Belgium: 

T am informed on pood authority that as a result of the voluminous evi- 
dence placed before the Vatican by the Papal Commission of Inc^uiry especially 
appointed to investigate the subject of the all^^ed German atrocities in Belgium, 
his Holiness Benedict XV. has finally overcome all hesitation and has firmly 
resolved that on no account will he be a party to any peace overtures unless 
based on the restitution of Belgium in its full natioaal lights. 

The Pope judges that this will be the minimum reparation which Germay is 
obliged to give by the moral law of the Catholic Church. Further, she must 

provide compensation for the restoration of all public monuments and the re- 
construction of all industrial establishments, together with the restitution of 
m fair indemnity for all private proptarty eoimseated or destnqred. 

To this end the Pope has approved a joint epistle, which the Belgian epis- 
copate has addressed to the collective Roman Catholic episcopates of Germanv 
and Austria- Hungary, setting forth the results of the particular inquiry which 
each Belgian Bishop pmonaily carried out in every town and village in his own 
diocese at the instance of Hie Holy See. 

In this historic letter the Belgian episcopate solemnly pledges its con- 
science that the outrages, perpetrated by the German soldiery against the 
unarmed dyilians of both sexes and every age and also against members of 
the secular and regular clorpy and the cloistered sisterhoods, far surpassed thoea 
registered in the eighteen special i;pports published by the Government. 

The commission of Bishone proceeds to lay these newly ascertained facts be- 
fore their Austro-German colleagues, inviting them, should the slightest doubt 
remain in their minds respecting the cases cited, to agree to the establish- 
ment of a supreme tribunal, constituted of four Belgians and four Austro-Ger- 
man Bishops under the Presidency of a prelate of some neutral country, chosen 
by common eonsoit. 

The Bishops' moving indictment and appeal were delivered through a Papal 
Nuncio on Nov. 28. So far no reply has been vouchsafed, though its trans- 
mission was arranged for tiirongli the agency of the Vatiam, 

Mgr. Heylen, Bishop of Namur, is now in Rome in connection with this 
matter, and should this collective appeal remain unacknowledged after a certain 
lapse of timOf it iM Mid that he week the Pope's authority to publish the 
full text 
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Dr. Greil's Story of the Ancona 



By Dr. CecUe Greil 

(Copyrlsbt, 1916, hy Thi New Twk Tiicn.] 

This Kr.iphk- \>f n iiii turc of tin- tragedy that hini!,-ht nhout an int-M nntir.n.il ciisis Is 
written by ilie most Impurtant wiinei«s on board. It contradicts tbe Austrian official version 
bX several points. 



WE left Messina at 6. The mem- 
orable morning of Sunday, Nov. 
7» dawned. The date sticks in 
my memory. I may forjjet the 
date of my birth, but not that. The sea 
rolled sullenly and heavily about the ship. 
One could feel, rather than see, the vast- 
ness of the blind gray welter all 
about. 

On deck I felt ill at ease and more ap- 
prehensive than ever. I now guessed 
what was the matter with me. I was the 
only woman in the first cabin, an Ameri- 
can-bom citizen, and alone. An odd idea 
came to mc — perhaps in the second cabin 
I mifjht be able to find some American 
girl or woman whom I might bring up 
into the first cabin with me, to keep me 
company. It might be arran-ed. l)y my 
making up the additional fare. I dis- 
covered that I was the only native-bom 
American on the boat. 

The bell for luncheon rang at 11:30. 
As we sat at the table, still without the 
Captain, we jolted and laughed together, 
to hide oar lack of ease. We spdce of 
trivial things. We were through with 
lunch now; the others were going out; 
I was rising from my seat, at the same 
time drinking the remaindwr of my cof- 
fee. Then the thin^r came upon us that 
we had all, strangely enough, felt com- 
ing, in our hearts. 

A terrific vibration shook the iriiip. I 
\v:i> thrown back into my seat. I knew 
that the ship must he .stoppinj;. I heard 
a running and iicurrying about the deck 
outside^ Looking out, I saw, through 
the (linincr saloon window, six or ten 
stewards in white whirling out of sight 
around an angle. 

It was evident that something had 
gone wrong with the ship, though, by 
some queer process of mind, at that mo- 
ment nobody thought of a submarine. 



But hearing the next moment a sharp, 
quick crash, as of lightning that bad 
struck home close by, at the same in- 
stant I both thouijht of the possibility 
of a submarine — and saw one! 

The fog had lifted slightly. Thera, 
in full view framed in the window with 
a curious, picture-like effect, lay a sub- 
marine with its deck oijt of the water. 
It was long and flat, horribly longer 
and bigger than the mental conception I 
had formed of what such a thing would 
be like. There was a gun mounted in 
front, and another at back, and both 
had their mnxzles leveled directly at 
the Ancona. 

The submarine stood out in clear, black 
outline against the white backgroond of 
mist. The fog seemed only to make it 
more distinct, as it always does with 
objects near by. From a staff in the 
back broke a red and white drapeatu 
Afterward I learned that this was the 
combination of colors that made the 
Austrian flag. I was ignorant of it, then* 
though I remembered the exact colors. 

So f;ir, I could find nothing tragic or 
terrible in the situation. Possibly we 
would be in danger of considerable ex- 
posure in open boats, before other ships, 
summoned by wireless, would pick us 
up. I did not rush out as the others 
had done. I stood quite still, in order 
to calm myself, to give myself time tO 
think what would better be done. The 
Ancona had come to a stop. Of that I 
was certain. I also knew that the ship 
was doomed. 

But now there came another terrible 
crash, and another, and another, in dif- 
ferent parts of the ship, followed by ex- 
plosions and the sound of debris falling 
into the water and on deck. Well, they 
were merely destroying the wireless, 
l^ill there was no fear of desth. 
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Bnt now I was aware of > terrible 
shrieldiiir. Everybody was in a fright- 
ful panic. 

Well, as for myself — to pret excited 
wouldn't help. I went to my cabin as 
cafanly m I ooald, determined to save 
what I eoold of my valuables. I put 
them in my lifebelt. I took a receipt for 
20,000 lire, which I had left with the 
poroer. I mnt toward the bow of the 
ship. I descended the staircase to the 
second cabin, on the way to the purser's 
office. A large part of the staircase had 
been shot away^ — and Ihe horror cf what 
I saw at the bottom of it made me in- 
stantly forget what I was going for. 
There lay three or four women, four 
or five diildrai, and several men. Some 
of them were already dead, all, at least, 
badly wounded. I made sure two of the 
children were dead. The purser sprawled 
limply across his dedi^ iii«rt» Uiw a sadc 

of meal that has been flung down and 
stays where it lies. He had been shot in 
the h^d. The blood was running bright 
like red paint, freshly spilt, down his 
back, and his hair was matted with it. 

The first series of shots had wrecked 
this part of the ship, breaking through 
and carrying away whole sections of the 
framework. I tried to get back up the 
stairs. But in the slight interval of time 
I had consumed, enough additional lAidls 
had been diaeharged to finish the wreck 
of the staircase. 

I saw that this was not what the no^ 
tiims can* ironieany enough, '* Legituoaate 
warfare," bat wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. Seeing my exit that way 
cut off, I started through the second 
cabin to go up the central stairway. The 
sight that I ran into there was indo- 
scribable. All the passengers from the 
third cabin had rushed up into the sec- 
ood. They had altogether lost their wits. 
The only thing that was left Hum was the 
animal instinct for self-preservation in 
its most disastrous and most idiotic form. 
Hen, women, and diildren were borrow- 
'ing headforemost under chairs and 
benches and tables. I saw one man, his 
face pressed close against the floor side- 
wise, heaving a diair np in the air with 
Us back, in an effort to efface himself. 

All the while the detonations, like con- 



tinuous thunder and lightning, increased 
the panic Women were on tiieir knees 

in mental agony, each supplicating the 
particular saint of the part of the coun- 
try from which she came to save her 
from death. I poshed and shoved them 
by the shoulders. I took them by the 
legs and arms and clothes, and urged 
them, in Italian, to get up, to put on 
lifebelts, to get off the ship. I told 
them that, at least, they would find no 
security from shells under chairs and 
tables. 

I found a poor dd woman at the foot 

of the stairs, huddled in prayer. Her 
thin, gray hair straggled loose over her 
shoulder. I recognized her as a woman 
I had got acquainted with in my search 
for a fellow-citizen tO join me in the 
first cabin. She was €5 years old, 
she had told me. She had seen two 
sons off to the war, and was now going 

to a third who had emigrated to America 
and lived in Pennsylvania. It was the 
first time she had ever crossed the ocean. 
She was sick of the thought of war. In 
the New World she would find peace 
and comfoit for her old age, with her 
'^mbino," as she still called the grown- 
up man who was her son. So when I 
saw her lying there I was possessed of 
but one idea — to get her off alive. I 
told her to come with me, that I would 
protect her. She acquiesced, but her 
fright was bo great that she hung limp 
as if she had no spine while I half- 
dtagged her to the first cabin deck. 

A boat was being lowered. It had been 
swung out on the davits. It already 
seethed full of people. And more men 
and women and children were fighting, 
in a promiscuous, shrieking mass, to get 
into it as it swung out and down. The 
men, with their superior strength, were, 
of course, getting the best of the 
struggle. Age or sex had no weight. It 
was brute strength that prevailed. 

At the sight before her the old woman 
grew frantic with unexpected strengtli. 
She suddenly jerked loose from me, and 
before I could prevent her, ran with 
all the agility of fear and jumped over- 
board. Others flung tiieir bodies pell- 
mell on the heads of those already 
in it. Some* in their f rensy, missed the 
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mark at vliidi tlray aimed themselves 

and fell into the sea. To make the hor- 
ror complete, the boat now stuck at one 
end, tilted downward, and spilled all it» 
ooeapants into fiie sea, ninety or a hun- 
dred at once. Thoy seized each other. 
Some swam. Others floundered and sank 
almost Immediately, dragging: each oth- 
er down. Some drowned themselves even 
with lifebelts on, not knowing: how tO 
hold their heads out of the water. 

I tried to speak with the passengers 
still <m deck. It was useless. Every- 
body was talking in his own pnrticular 
dialect. Then I realized the predicament 
I myself was in. An utter foreigner, 
whom they would sacrifice in an instant 
for one of their own nationality. Per- 
haps if only I had some of my jewelry 
I might be able to bribe my way to safe- 
ty in soma sudi crisis. 

I made my way back to my cabin 
again. There were people dead and dy- 
ing on the deck. I saw one man who 
had started to run up the gangrway to the 
officer's deck come plunjrins; down asrain. 
He had been struck in the back of the 
bead. Somehow or other, I just felt that 
my time had not yet en mo. This con- 
viction enabled me to keep my wits about 
me. 

In ray cabin I flung up the top of my 

steamer trunk. As T was searchinc: for 
my valuables my chambermaid appeared 
in the doorway; half a dozen times I 
bad met her rushing frantically and aim- 
lessly up and down. 

" Oh, madame, madame — we shall all 
be killed, we're all going to get killed! " 

Maria," I advised as quietly and 
soothingly as I could, still stooping over 
my trunk; "don't be so mad, fjet a Ufa- 
belt on, and get up out of here." 

Before she could speak again she was 
a dead woman. A shot carried away 
\h\- ]M)rt-hole and sheared off the top 
of her head. It finished its course by 
exploding at the other side of the ship. 
If I had not been stooping over at the 
time I would not have lived to write 
this story. 

I snatched up my little jewel-basket, 
with a few favorite trinkets in it. I 
put on my cap and sweater. When I 



got up on deck I saw the submarine 
carefully circumnavipating its victims 
and deliberately shooting toward us at 
all angle-s. I ran along the deck. The 
sea was full of deck rails, parts of doors, 
and other wreckage, and dotted with 
human beings, some dead, others alive, 
and screaming for help. There was an- 
other boat in front that tilted and 
dumped out its frantic load into the sea. 
Peering over the side of the ship, I saw 
a boat that had already been lowered to 
the water's edge. In it I recognised 
the two ship's doetora, and two of the 
seamen. There was also an officer in 
the boat, Carlo Lamberti, the chief engi- 
neer. He sat at the helm. I called out 
to them to take me in. 

"Jump!" they shouted back. 
I threw my basket down. I had a 
good twenty-foot drop. I have always 
been a good swimmer. Furthermore, I 
saw that if I jumped into the boat, 
crowded with people, sails, water-bar- 
rels, and pails for bailing, I might cause 
it to capsiae. So I told them to push 
the boat a%vay and then they could pick 
me up out of the water. 
I escaped with a ducking. 
An immigrant girl who followed ma 
flung herself down wildly and broke lioth 
her legs on the side of the ship. 

Then the torpedo was disdiarged. It 
whizzed across the ship, drawing a tail 
behind it like a comet. It plunged be- 
neath the Ancona as if guided by a 
diabolica] intelligence of its own. There 
followed a terrific explosion. Huge Jets 
of thick black smoke shot up, with show- 
ers of debris. Our boat rocked and 
Bwajred in tiie rougbehed water. The 
Ancona lurched to the left, righted her- 
self, shivered a moment — then her bow 
shot high in the air like a struggling, 
death-Stricken animal. She went under, 
drawing a bugs, ftinnel-Uke vorfets after 
her. 

The Captain and some officers were the 
last to drop astern, in a small boat. Pas- 
ssngers were still to be seen, clinging 
forward, like ants on driftwood, as the 
ship was drawn down. There were many 
people wounded, so that they could not 
get off unaided. They were left to die. 
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Military Operations in Europe 

From Dec. 15, 1915, to Jan. 15, 1916 

By Kurt Wittgenstein 
Pint LitutenatU in tht AtutHan Army 



I. WESTERN FRONT 

EVER since th« breakdown of tli« 
Allies' famous "big offensive in 
Flanders, Artois, and Champapne, 
in the late Fall of last year, abso- 
lute deadlock bM pnmiled all along the 
western front, from Nieuport to Alt- 
kirch. What few actions have takon 
place, during the last two months, aside 
from artQlwy duels and sldnnishes, are 
of a merely tactical or, to express ray- 
self more popularly, local nature and im- 
portance. This holds good equally of 
the fighting around the hotly contended 





Scene of Oermaa Drive In Champagne 



On Jan. 3 the Germans succeeded in 
exploding a sap under the English lines, 
blowing up a row of first line and re- 
serve trenches of va'^t extent. Those of 
the defenders not killed or otherwise 
disabled by the explosion fled and were 
brought down by the purairing Germans. 

IL AUSTRO-ITAUAN FRONT 

Official Mports of the fighting in the 
moontainous regions of the Trentino are 

meagre and monotonous, the Italian Gen- 
eral Staff as a rule blaming the bad 
weather and the eold for thdr inability 

t o achieve any* 
thinjr like a victory 
against the nu- 
merically vastly 
inferior Austrian s 
Here, too, activity 
has been limited 
chiefly to long- 
range artillery 
duels. 

On the Isonzo, 
after what is offi- 
eially called the 
" Fourth Battle of 
the Isonzo," (the 
more appropriate 
expression used in 
official Austrian 
reports being 
" Battle of the Par- 
liament ** — Parla- 



for Hartmanns-Weilerkopf in Alsace, 
where the Germans, at least for tho pres- 
ent, are masters of the situation, a re- 
cent diversion by the French against tiie 
Hirzstein, with the purpose of counter- 
acting German successes on the firsts 
mentioned point, having failed. 

Mines played an important r61e in moat 
of tiiese actioos» notaUy at La Basste. 



mentsschlacht — its chief aim having been 
to impress t'lc Italian Chamber of De i 
ties, convoked for the beginning of De- 
cember, favorably toward the war.) when 
during the last days of Novemlier 
Victor Emmanuel's troops made another 
desperate but fruitless effort to storm 
the bridgehead of Goritsa, not much 
worth mentioning has occurred either. 
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It is significant, though* that after 
fhcir last failure to cai»tiire that plaee 
tetagrally, the Italians, recognizing their 
own weakness, decided to reduce Goritza 
to ruins. For more than a month now, 
lhat <dd and venerable toiwa has been 
imdergoing a systematical and contino- 
bombardment 



be wholly unable to do so, Albania being 
a barren, mountainous country, practi- 
cally devoid of means of eommunieatioii. 

m. BALKAN FRONTS 

Middle of Deeenbev. wItDOMed fha 
wthdrawal of the Allies* last troops from 



ous 

from land and air 
AH that the Ital- 
ians ean expect to 

pet for their enor- 
mous expenditure 
in men, material, 
and ammunition 
before Goritsa is a 
heap of debris, but 
they have not come 
any nearer to it for 
months, in Spite of 
their untiring ef- 
forts. 

The sending of 
aboat 40,000 Ital- 
ian tJTOOps to Al- 
bania may similar- 
ly be construed into 
jt coaf esiion of im- 
potenee on their 
home battlef iHdp 
and the endeavor 
to obtain a dieap 
apparent suocess 
somewhere else and 
calm the alarmed 
and excited minds 
at home. It soonds 
like a good joke to 
hear Italians talk 
of their " relief ex- 
pedition'* to Ser- 
bia! Rome has no 
more interest in re- 
lieving the Serbians than has Vienna. 
TIm real and much less disinterested aim 
of Italy's intervention in the Balkans is 
the realization of her dream of dominat- 
ing the Adriatic, and one of the first 
things to happen after this war, if the 
Entente powers should win, would be an 
Italo-Serbian clash over Albania. But 
even if they intended to help the hard- 
pressed Serbians, the Italian troops now 
in or around Dnrano and Avlona would 



ScaXe ntiUf 




Tbm New Belksii Situation 

Macedonian soil, and, consequently, the 
end of tiie Serbian campaign. With tiie 

rt m Hants of King Peter's army scattered 
and the belated An>?lo-French relief ex- 
pedition beaten back into Greek terri- 
tory with considerable losses, the Teu- 
tonic powers are at last^ — and, most prob- 
ably, for the duration of the war — be- 
yond all danger from that particular 
section. 

The Montenegrin Army and part of 
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the Serbian forces, having been pushed 
Iwck into Montene^, axo actaally ro- 

duced to the alternative of surrender or 
starvation, wedged in as they are, in 
those resourceless regions, between the 
AuBtn-Gcnnaiw on the Tarn and Lim, 
and a amancr Austrian force along the 
Herzegovinan and Dalmatian border, the 
only source from which they might get 
sni^ies, namely, Um narrow atrip of 
coast on the Adriatic, being constantly 
patrolled by Austrian submarines in wait 
for hostile supply ships. As I mentioned 
alMfve, Albania eannot be eoonted vpon 
as a means of supplying those troops. 

The capture by Austrian forces of 
Mount Lovcen, Montenegro's mighty 
natoral stronghold COie Gibraltar of 
fh« Adriatic") dominating the Austrian 
neaport of Cattaro, toward the middle 
of January, dealt a decisive blow to the 
Moatenegrina. At fha sama time, Italy's 
prestige in the Balkans is bndly hurt, 
her troops in Albania are in grave dan- 
ger, and her dreams of ruling the Adria- 
tic may remain dreams forever. 

Let us now scrutinize the military 
situation in the area of Saloniki. What 
plans may the combined General Staff 
of the Entente be forming there? An 
offensive of their troops stationed 
around that seaport and numbering about 
150,000 against the Bulgarians, firmly 
Intrenehed along the Greek border, is 
wholly out of the question. If need be, 
the entire Bulgarian Army, numbering 
about 500,000, could be spared for the , 
defense of that 240-mUe line. Reports 
from the Balkan front indicate, in fact, 
that there are no more German or Aus- 
trian troope on the Graeco-Scrbian fron- 
tier. Hackensen's army, about 400,000 
men, is said to have been shifted weeks 
ago toward North Rumania, with the 
twofold aim of forming a reserve in the 
event of the long foreseen and recently 
started Russian offensive, and of intimi- 
dating the Rumanian Government, in 
ease it sheold feel like joining Ger* 
many'a foea. As highly significant for 
an apparent change of mind in Bucharest, 
in favor of the Central Powers, it must, 
however, be stated that the Romanian 
Government has at last granted the per- 
mission of exporting wheat to Anatria, a 



permission which up to now had been 
strictly rafosed. 

In order to have the slightest chance 

of a success in an offensive against those 
500,000 Bulgarians, thoroughly trained 
and acquainted aa they are with the pe- 
culiarities of the country, the Entente 
pt>wers would have to send to Saloniki 
at least 750,000 of their soldiers less used 
to momrtain warfare, in addition to those 
already there. It is hard to conceive 
from where they can spare such an army 
for a secondary scene of action. 
IV. RUSSIAN FRONT 

Had not the Teutons been able to fore- 
see the offensive which Russia at the 
present is pushing vigorously along the 
Bessarabian frontier and in East Gilieia, 
they wore warned in time against such 
an event by their very enemies. When 
Mackensen's victorious army, after cross- 
ing the Danube, irresistibly invaded Ser- 
bian territ«wy, ex-Premier Viviani calmed 
the stormy waves in the French Chamber 
by the prophetic words: "Dcmain les 
Rnsses eombattront avee nee troapes!" 
(" Tomorrow the Russians will be fight- 
ing together with our troops.") Rut, 
again, the unreliable steam-roller was 
slow getting started and, as a result, 
Mackensen was able to clear PrMliia 
thorouprhly from allied troops before 
shifting his army toward North Rumania, 
as I have mentioned before. 

With her present offensive, Russia is 
pursuing a twofold aim: Its strateric 
purpose is to cut off the Austrians, in 
positions south of the Kowd-Samy rail- 
road, from the German troops to the 
north of that line. Its political objective 
is to win Rumania as a member of the 
Entente. The first plan has failed np to 
the present, owing to a German counter- 
offensive from Czartorisk (on the 
Kowel-Samy line) in the general direc- 
tion of Samy. As for the second pur- 
pose, nothing decii=»ive concerning Ro- 
mania's intentions can yet be said. 

Reports concerning the numbers en- 
gaged in the straggle along the Stripa 
and in Bukowina are very vague; it is 
generally admitted, however, that Russia 
has massed at least one million men on 
that comparatively narrow section of her 
Unas. Aa to the fighting qualities and 
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the equipment of those troops doubts 
are well justified. Half a year ago» when 

the Czar's soldiers were being driven 
back along the entire front, in the Car- 
pathians end 4n Poland, the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff laid the blame for their re- 
verses on the lack of ammunition. It is 
hard to conceive how the Government 
may have remedied that evil in such a 
comparatively short time. Labor condi- 
tions in Russia can hardly have improved 
in the last months. As for the aid Japan 
is known to be gitfing to Russia in the 
way of }?uns and ammunition, it must 
be considered a somewhat uncertain item 
in the Pctrograd hou:>ehold, as long aa 
conditions do not improve on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, known for tli«- jm sont 
as being a most unreliable means of 
transportation. Neither can ammunition 
from the west (particularly from the 
United States) reach the Slav empire 
at present, the White Sea being frozen 
over during seven months of the year. 

The want of ezperleneed leaders for 
her millions of soldiers, because of the 
amazing percentage of officers lost in 
the Carpathians last year, may prove to 
be aa equally serious drawback to Rus- 
sia in the present offensive. Troops, to 
be victorious, must be led, not pushed, 
into action; German reports putting the 
Rusdan loses, from the start of the new 
offensive to the end of the second week 
of January, at more than 60,000, indicate 
that the Czar's troops are being hurled 
in doee formation against the Anstro- 
Germans. In spite of these enormous 
sacrifices, the Russians have as yet been 
unable to make appreciable headway on 
any point of the front. 

North of the Kowel-Samy line, as far 
as the Bay of Riga, there has been an 
absolute deadtodc. 

V. OTHER FRONTS 

The final evacuation of the GallipoH 
Peninsula by the British and French 
forces, in the first days of this year, put 
a sudden and inglorious end to the Allies' 
Dardanelle.s campaign, begun eleven 
months ago with boldest anticipations. 
The Entente powers, according to their 
own statements, have sacrificed, in that 
disastrous adventure, about 200,000 of 
their finest men, six battleships, several 



smaller craft, and enormous quantities 

of ammunition and other material; the 
total costs of the failure are said to 
amount to more than a billion dollars. 
It is poor eomfort for the Ehiglish people 
to be told by General Sir Charles Monro, 
Commander in Chief of the campaign, 
that Gallipoli was evacuated "under the 
eyes of the Turks, quietly and practically 
without losses, only four men having 
been wounded." In order to give that 
obviously untrue report a color of credi- 
bility the English allege that their with- 
drawing troops "caught the Turks nap- 
ping." Why, then, for Allah's sake, did 
not General Monro take advantage of 
that rare opportunity? 

As the immediate result of the aban- 
donment of the Dardanelles campaign, 
Turkish forces estimated at more than 
800,000 men ai« now released for use 

in other theatres of war. Their next 
task will probably be to clear Mesopo- 
tamia quickly and finally of the British. 
Already, Ctenefal TownAmd's foreea, 
numbering about 30,000, having after 
their defeat by the Sultan's soldiers at 
Ctesiphon, 60 miles southeast of Bag- 
dad, retreated 100 miles further south- 
east to Kut-el-Amara, are in grave 
danger of being surrounded there. If 
the Turks su ccee d in springing the trap, 
this may mean the end of the Mesopo- 
tamia expedition, undertaken by the 
English with the political purpose of seiz- 
ing Bagdad, and, by so spectacular a 
p er f or m aaee, hsee^ng in awe the North 
African tribes for the event of a Ger- 
man campaign against Egypt. 

Speaking of Africa, Italy's painful loss 
of Tripoli, only wre^ed from Turkey a 
few years ago with enormous WMOiBmB, 
cannot remain unmentioned. 

SUMMARY 

LooUng over the military events of 
tilt last month, it can be said that Ger- 
many and her allies have, as in the case 
of Serbia and the Dardanelles, cleared 
vast territories from their foes. They 
hold their own everywhere else, and 
whenever the Allies tried to break 
through the Teutonic lines, as, for in- 
stance, in France and in Gali^ they 
paid dearly for their venture and tb^r 
achievemoits were nil. 
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Events at All the Battle Fronts 

Fran Dec 15, 1915, to Jan. 15, 1916 

By J. B. W. Gardiner 
FomMriy LimteHmU, EUvmtk UniUd StattB Cavalry 



VIEWED from the standpoint of 
terrttorjr gaiaad or oeeupied, fhe 
operations of the month past 
have beyond doubt resulted to the 
distinct advantage of the Teutons and 
th«ir allies. Of these operationa the 
effect of the British withdrawal from 
Gallipoli will be most far-reaching. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the 
retir«anent from the SuvU Bay and 

Anz:ic regions presaged a general retire- 
ment from the entire peninsula. The 
enterprise was, as a matter of fact, 
doomed to failure at ito inception. Even 
in the minds of the British public hope 
died with the retirement from the 
Anafarta position. Coincident with this 
the Turks opmed heavy attadcSp which 
they continued without cessation, on the 
Achi Baba line, as if realizing the 
approaching withdrawal and with the 
intsntion of makinir it as costly as pos- 
sible. Claims of Berlin and of London 
are absolutely at variance as to just 
how costly it was. However great the 
loss may have been, the one tmcontro- 
vortod fact is that the retirement has 
been made, so that today there is no 
allied force on Gallipoli. 

The effects of this frank aeknowledc^ 

ment on the part of the British that they 
have failed to make any serious impres- 
sion on the Turkish field forces will be 
hard to estimate. Certainly not the least 
effect will be moral—the effect on British 
pride and British prestige. The state- 
ment of the British Ministry which is 
still fresh in the minds of the world— 
that in siding with fhe Tevtons the Turks 
were ringing their own death knell as a 
European power — will be looked upon in 
the Orient as a piece of vain boastingr. 
and the strength of Britain's power, 
belief in which has been one of the 



strongest forces that held together the 
empire in the East, will be questioned 

in a quarter in which it is most essential 
it be regarded as unquestionable. Against 
this is the great relief that London will 
experience in feelmff that there is no 
longer any cause for the nightmare of 
depression which lack of progress at the 
strait had produced. England is at least 
able to devote her strength to what must 
be in the final analysis her one great 
task— fighting the Germans. 

Of the concrete, tangible results the 
most important has to do with numbers— 
the redistribution of both Turkish and 
British forces. It is not definitely known 
how many men the Allies had on Gallip- 
oli, nor how many remained to hoM the 
tip of the peninsula after the Anafarta 
position was evacuated. It is not far 
amiss, however, to state that at least 
200,000 Turks and 100,000 Britdsh are 
now available for service elsewhere. The 
British can be used to great advantage 
in several fields— in Flanders, in Salon- 
ilci, in Mesopotamia, about Sues. The lat- 
tcr three pointa are all more or less dan^ 
gerous. 

In summing up the effect of the Gal- 
lipoli failure it is fair to say that it is 
readily susceptible of great exaggeration. 
It must he remembered that the British 
never held very much in the strait Had 
they taken Constantinople the war would 
certainly have been much shortened. Hav- 
ing failed to take it, the war will follow 
the course it would have followed had the 
Dardandles movement not been at> 
tempted. This entire tfaeatra is sufaeid- 
iary. a side issue. The movement was de- 
signed to help Russia, not because there 
was any decisively inherent value in Con- 
stantinople itself. 

There were engaged not more than 8 
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Franco- British Lin** of Defense at 
Salonlkl. 

per cent, of the Allies' forces, and 
but a slightly larger proportion 
of the Teutonic allies. When it 
is realized that wars are only de- 
cided by the decisive defeat of main 
armies the comparative insignificance of 
the British failure is apparent. It is 
the other 97 per cent in France and 
in Russia that we must watch for de- 
cided results. 

The Turkish force of 200,000 men now 
available for other service will be able to 
exert a much more positive influence 
than that of mere defense due to the sit- 
uation in Mesopotamia. Some months ago 
the British sent into the East an expe- 
dition which, to quote from Mr. Asquith, 
had for its objects to protect the oil 
fields at the head of the Persian Gulf, to 
defend the mastery of the gulf itself, and 
in general to maintain the authority of 
the British flag in the Orient. The ad- 
vance was made up the Tigris River, 



where one position after the other was 
taken until Ctesiphon was reached. Here 
the British were defeated and forced to 
fall back on Kut-el-Amara. 

This place was in a semi-fortified con- 
dition when first taken, and in the in- 
terim between the advance on Ctesiphon 
and their defeat the British completed 
their defensive preparations, apparently 
with the idea of using it as a basis for 
an advance further east. In this they 
were foiled completely. The Turkish 
force at Ctesiphon was much more nu- 
merous than the British had been led to 
believe, and promptly surrounded the 
British and invested their stronghold. 

Early in January a strong relief col- 
umn was sent out to effect a junction 
with the 10,000 British trapped at Kut-el- 
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Amara. This force, under General Ayl- 
ner, alio advanced up the Ti^s and, 
after a series of minor successes, was 
halted at Sheik Saad, about twenty miles 
from Kut-el-Amara, apparently by a su- 
perior foree of Tnrks. This ndtonnation, 
received on Jan. 12, had not been ampK- 
fied at the time of proing to press. If any 
material part of the Turks released at 
GaUipoli can be sent to the Tigris the 
result would readily be complete dis> 
aster to all of the British forces in this 
theatre. 

Fortnnately for the British the trans- 

portation of the Gallipoli forces to Bag- 
dad will be a tedious and difficult prob- 
lem. The railroad from Scutari on the 
Bosporus to Bagdad is broken by a short, 
uncompleted stretch in the Taurus Mount- 
ains in the vicinity of Adana. With this 
exception it is continuous, and from the 
town of Mosul parallels the llgris Rirtr 
tbronghout its Imeth. The break, how- 
ever, occurs in a particularly difficult 
country and will greatly delay any force 
moving eastward. Nevertheless such a 
large force as the Turloi now have avail- 
able, especially a force composed of vet- 
erans of a successful campaign, is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous factor to be loose, 
and whether it be in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
or Salonild, the British will feel its 
force. 

It is possible that the pressure may be 
api^ied against Suez. Thus far, however, 
there has l>een no tangible evidence that 
the Teutons intend to launch the threat- 
ened campaign against the canal. There 
are three obstacles in the way: First, 
the break at Adana in the only railroad 
line that can be used for transport of men 
and guns while the British have the open 
sea route of the Mediterranean; second, 
the case with which this railroad line can 
be cut at Tripoli, Beirut, or Haifa; third, 
the Sinai Pttninsula, over which there is 
no railroad at all. Without railroads mod- 
em armies cannot operate on any larcre 
scale. Modern defensive is terrifically 
Strong; it can only be broken down by an 
almost incxhaustive supply of shells, in 
which there is a considerable proportion 
of shells of large calibre. Without rail- 
roads these cannot be transported, partie- 
ulariy over a desert where the only prac- 



tical means of movement of either men 
or munitions are camels. 

Seriously affecting any previously 
planned campaign in the East is the re- 
cent Russian offensive, which is still un- 
der way, along the Styr and Stripa Riv- 
ers, and against Czemowits On the Ptutil. 
The Teutons have used every means in 
their endeavor to turn the attention of 
the Russians from this very unemnfort- 
aUe section of their fh»nt. .The Ru- 
manian border is too near for comfort; 
the Rumanian desire for Bukowina and 
Transylvania too ever-present to be ig- 
nored. But the Russian recuperation was 
too derided to be set aside. Having, to 
their mind, proved conclusively that they 
were able to beat back all attacks against 
Riga and the Dvina front the Russians 
prepared to emerge from the marshes of 
Pinsk, and proved their preparation by 
the most determined offense they have 
attempted shooe they swept through Ga- 
licia over a year ago. 

Their retreat last Spring had carried 
them across the Styr, where the Teutons 
halted, ^esumably content with their 
success and intending merely to hold this 
line while turning attention elsewhere. 
The Hne of the west bank of the river 
was therefore thoroughly fortified. Its 
fortifications, together with the natural 
defensive possibilities of the terrain, 
make their position almost impregnable. 
This line the Russians elected to break 
in the region of the fortified town of 
Czartorisk. From the Pripet as far south 
as the Galician border the Styr runs 
through a broad marsh, but flanked by 
hills. Czartorisk is located on one of 
these hills. In spite of the difficulties of 
terrain the Russians have succeeded in 
forcing the river line from Rafalowka, a 
fortified town on the east bank, to and 
including Czartorisk, and now hold the 
west bank over tiie distance— about 
twenty kilometers. 

In Galicia they have completely cleared 
the east bank of the Stripa, and by the 
capture of the heights northeast of Cier- 
nowitz have placed the Bukowina capital 
in great danger. If this movement is 
pressed to success it mu8t have a serious 
effect on Rumania, for just as soon as 
this State realises that there is nothing 
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to fear from the Teutons their interven- 
tion on the side of the Allies is almost a 
certainty. Whatever other results this 
movement may accomplish, it has inflict- 
ed a loss on the Teutons which the Vienna 
press admits will amount to 75,000 men, 
and has caused 
a postponement of 
any operations in 
other fields. Thus 
it will influence 
any contemplated 
campaign against 
either Egypt or Sa- 
loniki. 

Another notice- 
able event of the 
month was the Ger- 
man offensive in 
the Champ agne. 
The query rises in 
connection with 
this, Was it really 
an offensive or a 
defensive? The 
French offensive 
in September car- 
ried theni well 
within artillery 
range of the Ba- 
zancourt -Chal- 
lerange Railroad. 
The German mili- 
tary critics at the 
time pronounced 
this drive a fail- 
ure. At the same 
time the new 
French positions 
must have inter- 
fered most seri- 
ously with the con- 
n e c t i o n between 
the German army 
in the Argonne 
and that in the 
Champagne, since 
with no strategic 
point to be gained 

the Germans have, at a heavy cost in 
men which they can ill afford, launched 
an attack in force. The only object 
seems to be to drive the French back 
from the railroad. The net result was 



the reduction of Germany's already de- 
clining effectives by some 20,000 men. 

The most marked success of the month 
was the Austrian occupation, first of 
Lovcen, and later of Cettinje, and the 
consequent complete domination of 
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Montenegro. The Teuton hold on Serbia 
has thus been markedly strengthened. 
No matter which way the Allies move in 
the attempted restoration of Serbia 
their line of march will be flanked. 
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General Ian Hamilton's Story of the Dardanelles 



Official ann<mncement was made Jan, 
20» 1916, that tfu BriHak fmreea on the 

Gallipoli Peninsula at Amae and Suvla 
Bay had been withdrawn, and that only 
the minor poaitiona near Sedd-el-Bahr 
«Mf« oeeupied. The fvU txtmd of thi» 
moH ^uaetroua Bri'iah faUwre, which 
cost more than 100,000 wen, was revealed 
in General Sir Ian Hamilton's report of 
Ait operaHona at the Dardanellee, made 
to Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for 
War, and published in The Official Ga- 
zette of Jan. 6, 1916. The report de- 
MribM the fhjhting from the beginning 
of May to the miidU of October, when 
General Hamilton was rerallrd. Follow- 
ing is a summary of its main passages: 

THE operation at Suvla Bay began 
<m Auir* C The climax wa« 
reached at daybreak on the 10th, 
when the Turks made a grand 
attack from the summit of Cbunnuk 
Bair Hfll upon a ahort front held by two 
battalions of the Sixth North Lancashire 
and Fifth Wiltshire Regiments, which 
General Hamilton describes as weakened 
in numbers, though not in spiriL (A 
battalion at war strength is eompoaed of 
twenty-nine olfieert and 996 men of 
other ranks.) 

" First our men were shelled by every 
memy gun," he says, " then assaulted by 
a hnge eolnnm eooBietinff of no less than 
n full division plus three battaliona» 
(about 25,000 men.) The North Lan- 
cashire men were simply overwhelmed in 
their shallow trenches by sheer weight 
id numbers, while the WiHahires, who 
were caui^ht out in the opoi* were liter- 
ally almost annihilated. 

" The ponderous mass of the enemy 
swept over the crest and swarmed round 
the Hampshircs and General Baldwin's 
brigade, which had to pivc pround and 
were only extricated with great diffi- 
eolty and very heavy losses. 

** Now it was our tarn. The warships 
and the New Zealand and the Australian 



artillery, an Indian mountain artillery 
brigade, and the Sixty-nintii Brigade 
Royal Field Artillery were getting the 
chance of a lifetime. As successive solid 
lines of Turks topped the crest of the 
ridge, gaps were torn through their 
formation and an iron rain fell on them 
as they tried to re-form in the gullies. 

" Not here only did the Turks pay 
dearly for their recapture of the vital 
crest. Enemy reinforcements continued 
to move up under a heavy and accurate 
fire from our guns. Still they kept top- 
ping the ridges and pouring down the 
western slopes of Chunnuk Bair as if 
determined to gain everything they had 
lost. But once they were over the crest 
they became exposed not only to the full 
blast of the guns, naval and military, but 
a battery of tea Now Zsaland machine 
guns, which played vpm their senrfed 
ranks at close range until their barrels 
were red hot. 

" Enormous losses were inflicted, and 
of Hm swarms which' had once faizly 

crossed the crest line only a handful 
ever struggled back to their own sida 

of Chunnuk Bair. 

''At the same time strong forces of 
the enemy were hurled against the spurs 

to the northeast, where there arose a 
conflict so deadly that it may be con- 
sidered the climax of four days' fighting 
for the ridge. Portions of our line were 
pierced and the troops were driven 
clean down the hill. At the foot of the 
hill the men who were supervising the 
transport of food and water were rallied 
by Staff Captain Street. Unhesitatingly 
they followed him back, where they 
plunged again into the midst of that 
series of struggles in which Generals 
fought in the ranks and men dronj/e l 
their scientific weapons and caught one 
another by the throat. 

** The Turks came on and again, 
fighting magnificently and calling upon 
tiie name of God. Our mm stood to it 
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and maintained by many a deed of dar- 
ing the old traditions of their race. 
There was no flinchinj?; they died in the 
ranks where they stood. Here Generals 
Cayley, Baldwin, and Cooper and all 
their gallant men achieved great glory. 
On this bloody field fell Brig. Gen. 
Baldwin, who earned his first laurels on 
Caesar's Camp at Ladysmith. There, 
too, fell Brig. Gen. Cooper, badly 
wounded. 

" Toward this supreme struggle the 
absolute last two battalions from the 
genera] reserve were now hurried, but 
by 10 in the morning the effort of the 
enemy was spent. Soon their shattered 
remnants began to trickle back, leaving 
a track of corpses behind them. By 
night, except for prisoners or wounded, 
no live Turk was left upon our side of 
the slope." 

Two lesser attacks were made by the 
Turks the same day. General Hamilton 
continues: 

" By evening the total casualties of 
General Birdwood's force had reached 
12,000, and included a very large pro- 
portion of officers. The Thirteenth Di- 
vision of the new army, under Major 
Gen. Shaw, had alone lost 6,000 out of a 
grand total of 10,500. Brig. Gen. Bald- 
win was gone, and all his staff men and 
commanding officers, thirteen, had dis- 
appeared from the fighting effectives. 
The Warwicks and Worcesters had lost 
literally every single officer. 

" The old German notion that no unit 
could stand the loss of more than 25 per 
cent, has been completely falsified. The 
Thirteenth Division and the Twenty- 
ninth Brigade of the Tenth Irish Divi- 
sion had lost more than twice that, and 
in spirit were game for as much more 
fighting as might be required." 

The British held all they gained ex- 
cept two important salients, one a hill, 
momentarily carried by the Gurkhas, and 
the position on Chunnuk Bair, which h?d 
been retained forty-eight hours. 

Unfortunately," says General Hamil- 
ton, *' these two pieces of ground, small 
and worthless as they seemed, were 
worth, according to the ethics of war, 
10,000 lives, for by their loss or retention 
they just marked the difference between 



an important success and a signal vic- 
tory. The grand coup had not come off; 
the Narrows were out of sight and be- 
yond field-gun range, but this was not 
the fault of General Birdwood or any of 
the officers or men under his command." 

The first operations in the Anzac zone 
appeared to have been carried out with 
comparative success. The Suvla Bay ex- 
pedition, which has been the subject of 
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the greatest criticism, suffered various 
misfortunes. Elaborate plans were 
worked out by the army staff with Vice 
Admiral de Robeck. 

During the night of the 11th a division 
consisting of the Thirty-second and Thir- 
ty-fourth Brigades was brought from 
Imbros to Suvla. Three brigades with 
three batteries were landed in the dark- 
ness. The turks were completely sur- 
prised. The division made good its pa?i- 
tion ashore. Most of the supporting 
force, consisting of the Irish Tenth 
Division, were brought from Mytilene. 
General Han;ilton compliments highly the 
navy for landing the first of them at 
dawn from a distance of 120 miles at the 
psychological moment when they were 
most needed. 

The remainder of the story of Suvla 
consists largely of misfortunes. Genera) 
Hamilton explains that the senior com- 
manders lacked experience in the new 
trench warfare, and in the Turkish 
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methods and appreciation of the para- 
mount importance of time. Un the 15th 
General Stopford was rdieved of fhe 
command of his division ooips and Gen- 
eral Delisle succeeded him. 

The accounts in the report of the suf- 
fering of Hie aoldieni fxtm ladc^ef water 
are graphic. An enomuras qnantity was 
secretly collected at Anzac, where a res- 
ervoir holding 30,000 gallons, with dis- 
tributing pipes, was built. Oil tins, with 
a eiqmeity of 80,000 gallons, w«re eol- 
lected and fitted with handles, but an 
accident to a steanM.'r delayed part of 
the supply at the tin^e of landing. 

Describing fhe operations on Aug. 10, 
General Hamilton explains why all fhe 
reserves were not available. 

" At times," he says, " I thought of 
Uirowing ray reserves into this stubborn 
central battle, where probably they would 
have turned the scale. But each time 
water troubles made me give up the idea, 
an ranks at Ansae being reduced to a 
pint a day. True, thirst is a sensation 
unknown to the dwellers in cool, well- 
watered England, but at Ansae, where 
the mules with water bags arriyed at the 
front, the men would rush up to them 
in swarms just to lick the moisture that 
exuded through the canvas bags. Until 
wdls had bem diaeovered under freshly 
won hills, the reinforcing: of Anzac by 
even so much as a brigade was unthink- 
able." 

The distribution of water from the 

beaches failed to work smoothly. The 
soldiers cut the hose to fill their water 
bottles, and lighters grounded so far from 
the beach that they had to swim to them 
to fill their bottles. 

In the middle of August, General Ham- 
ilton estimates, the Turks had 110,000 
rifles to the British 96,000. The Turks 
had plenty of ammunition and reserves, 
while the British divisions were 45,000 
below their nominal strength. General 
Hamilton wilnted 50,000 fresh rifles. He 
sent a lonp: cablegram askinpr for rein- 
forcements and munitions, believing that 
with them furnished at once he under- 



lines " at once " — the troops could clear 
a passage for the fleet to Constantinople. 

" It may be Judged how deep was my 
disappointment," he says, " when I 
learned that essential drafts of rein- 
forcements and munitions could not be 
sentt the reaaon given being one whidi 
prevented me from farther insistence.'* 

In referring to his ovm retirement 
General Hamilton added that the evacua- 
tion of the peninsula was a step which 
to him was unthinkable at the time of 
his recall. 

Great Britain's loss of officers nvd 
men at the Dardanelles up to Dec. 11 
woa 112,921, aeeordbtg to an anwnmee' 
ntent made in the Houa9 of Commoiu to- 
day by H. J. Tcnnant, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for War. This figure 
It ih$ total of IHtttd, wotmded, and miss- 
inpt and mehideo the navol litte* Beoidee 
thcf^c casualfie!^, the number of siV^- ad- 
mitted to hospitals was 96,083. The 
loesea were distrU>uted as follows: 
KUIed, offieen, 1,009; men, 28,670; totai 
25,279; wounded, officers, 2,969; men, 
72,222; total, 75,191; misRing, officere, 
337; men, 12,114; toUiU 13,451. 

The final abandonment of Sedd-el> 
Balu* and the remaining positions was 
announced Jan. 9, 1916. The British of- 
ficial communication follows: 

" General Sir Charles Monro reports 
the eomplete evaenaiioii of Gallipoli has 
been sueeessfully carried out. 

"All the guns and howitzers were got 
away, with the exception of seventeen 
worn-out guns, which were blown up by 
us before leaving. 

"Our casualties amounted to one 
member of the British rank and Vile 
wounded. There were no casualties 

among the French. 

" General Monro states that the ac- 
complishment of this difficult task was 

due to Generals Birdwood and Dnvies, 
and invaluable assistance rendered in an 
operation of the highest difficulty by 
Admiral de Robeek of the Royal Navy.'* 
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Tactics of the Dardanelles Fighting 

By a Military £xpert 



AT first the allied fleet made rapid 
progress. After a bombardment 
lasting^ about a month, the fleet at- 
tempted to force the channel, belit viticr 
that it had silenced the forts. It had, but 
cnly for a time. Silencing a fort and de- 
atroying it are two separate matters, and 
each fort was rooocupiod as soon as the 
firing ccastd. In th«'ir attempt to force 
the channel three battleships — the French 
Boavet and the British Irresistible and 
Ocean — ^were literally blown out of the 
water and dc5t roved by mines, and sev- 
eral other ships put out of action by shell 
fire of the land forts. This was enough 
to indicate the vital mistake the Admi- 
ralty had made, and the lesson had been 
cruelly driven home by the naval losses 
sustained. The naval forces practically 
withdrew, being content with long-range 
firing, and putting the matter sqoarely 
up to the army. 

The InncMon of the army was in its ele- 
ments exceedingly simple, though the 
task was most difficult. It was to take 
Kilid Bahr by land, with the assistance 
of the guns of the fleet, torn the strength 
of this fort against the fort on the Asiatic 
side, and so clear the Narrows. Just as in 
the original naval operations, the land 
forces were at first successful. In a com- 
paratively short time an advance was 
made from the point of the peninsula, of 
about four miles to their position south 
of Krithia. Their line, with very small 
variations of a few hundred yards here 
and there, extended from the Dardanelles 
at the mouth of Chomak Dere. across a 
plateau about 300 feet higli, south to the 
town of Krithia, and thence to the Aege- 
an shore at the point near Gurkha Bluff. 
And here they were held for months, un- 
able to advance in spite of the most 
heroic efforts on the part of the Aus- 
tralian colonial and the French troops, 
which had been landed from Lemnos and 
Tenedos. The losses suffered in these 
attacks were great. Great Britain alone 
has reported over 100,000 in killed, 
wounded, and missing. 



Frontal attacks against the Turkish 
line having been carriecl out for som« 

months without having produced any re- 
sult except a great expenditure of shell 
and a heavy loss in effectives, the Allies' 
methods clumged and a threat was made 
against the Turkish line of supply. This 
took shape in the landing of forces at 
Suvla Bay and at Anzac Cove. From 
these points, particularly from the latter, 
the way to the German base at ICaidoe 

is throufrh comparatively open country. 
Just inland from Suvla or Little Anafarta 
Bay is the Salt Lake lying low in a sea 
level plain. There are several roads, 

none of them particularly prood, travers- 
ing the plain, all of which, directly or 
indirectly, connect with the main road 
from Bidair to Maidos. 

It was apparently the object of the 
Brit'sh to advance along one of these 
roads and cut the Turkish line of com- 
munications. This is Indicated by the 
landing at Anzac Cove, from which there 
is an absolutely flat passage to the strait, 
the distance to be traversed .not being 
more than five and a half miles. The 
valley through which the advance would 
have to be made, however, is flanked by 
hills. Either side would, of course, have 
to be cleared before the line could be ex- 
tended across this part of the peninsula. 
Every indication was that the eye of the 
British was on the line connecting Gaba 
Tcpe with Khelia Bay. But the Anafarta 
line was no more successful in its prog- 
ress than that at Krithia. Both were, 
and for some time had been, absolutely 
at a sUndstill when the Tenton-Bulgar 
drive on Serbia was inaugurated. 

Nish, the Serbian junction of the Ori- 
ental railroad from Berlin "to Constanti- 
nople, fell in a short time after the Ser- 
bian invasion began, and both the Dan- 
ube and the Oriental railroad were 
thrown open to Teuton traffic. If the 
Turks' ammunition had got low there was 
now in sight a full replenishing of the 
supply. The last British hope of a real 
Gallipoli success had vanished. 
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Significance of Events in Mesopotamia 



THE " political results " that would 
follow the capture of Bagdad, to 
which the Marquess of Crewe 
aUuded in tlw Homw cf Lmb on 
Dec 7, invMt tiie situation in Mesopo- 
tamia with a great deal more importance 
than is suggested by the scale on which 
military operations hare so far been 
conducted. The Aghtinff at Ctesiphon 
and Kut-el-Amara is an episode on 
which, however, much may depend. 
Linked witli the campaign are saeh 
events as the anarchy ifhich has been 
brought about by German and Turkish 
agents in Persia, with its effect on Af- 
ghanistan and India, on one side, and on 
the other the threntened attack by a 
Turco-German amy on the Sues Canal 
and Egypt. 

The British expe^on nnder General 
Sir John Nixon, which landed at the head 
of the Per«;ian Gulf in April last, was a 
necessary countermove, and if success- 
All would have not <nily eased tiie sitna* 
tion which was threatening the British 
Empire, but would have also been a blow 
at Germany's most cherished scheme of 
colonial expansion, the building of tha 
Bagdad railway and the commercial Occu- 
pation of Mesopotamia, with its area of 
143,260 square miles, embracing the val- 
kys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

But after reaching a point only eight- 
een miles from Bagdad and winning the 
battle of Ctesiphon there, the Anglp* 
Indian force under General Oiarlea 
Townshend was driven back hy tiie 
greatly superior forces of the enemy 
and their powerful armament of artil- 
lery. When he readied Knt-el-Aniara, 
which is ninety-five miles from Bagdad, 
and lies in a bend of the Tigris River, 
where it is joined by the Shat, only 
10,000 men ware left to hold ^ poettion 
until reinfoseenmita eoidd einne to the 
relief. Subsequent reports from Kut-el- 
Amara indicated great activity by the 
Turks, who on Christmas Day were 
driven off only after a fierce struggle. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for 
India, stated in the House of Commons 
on Jan. 10 that the British reinforcements 



under General Aylmer, moving up the 
Tigris to the relief of General Town- 
shend, had fought another Turkish army 
trying to cheek his advance, and defeated 
it. This engagement apparently took 
place at Sheik Saad, twenty-five miles 
east by northeast of the beleaguered 
town. Mr. Chamberlain, making his 
statement^ said: 

General Aylmer left Imam Alli- 
garbi on Jan. 6 with troops, march- 
ing to the relief of Kut-el-Amara. 
On the same day General Townshend 
at Kut reported that the previous 
night the enemy had opened a heavy 
fire on the northwest front and on 
t^ village opposite Kut, but had 
made no attack. On the night of 
Jan. 7 General Aylmer reported 
heavy firing on the south bank of 
the Tigris. On the right bank Gen- 
eral Campbell's column carried the 
enemy's position, taking two guns 
and 700 prisoners^ and then in- 
trenched. Meanwhile the main at- 
tack on the left bank was retarded 
by an enemy outflanldng movement, 
and General Aylmer reported that 
he was apparently opposed by three 
Turkish divisions. On the evening 
of Jan. 8 he reported that, owing . 
to fatigue, tho troops had been un- 
able to make any progress that day. 
On the 9th he reported the enemy in 
retreat and that he was pursuinjjr, 
but that heavy rains hindered the 
pursuit. Prom later telegrams it 
appears that the enemy has reached 

Khora. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a further state- 
ment in the House of Commons on Jan. 
11 to the effect that General Aylmer's 
force was still halted at Sheik Saad 
owing to weather conditions and the 
necessity, of r e mov in g the wounded by 
river, and that cavalry had located the 
Turks six miles to the east of Kut-el- 
Amara, in the same position from which 
^e Turks had originally been driven by 
General Townshend in the battle of Kut- 
el-Amara. Almost simultaneously Turk- 
ish reports asserted that General Town- 
ahend's army at Kut-el-Amara, number- 
ing 10,000 men, had been entirely sur- 
rounded and that the relief force had 
been repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. 

British anxiety about the change that 
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has come over the situation in Mesopo- 
tamia found expression in an editorial 
in The London Times of Jan. 11 in which 
the British Government was asked to 
define the ultimate object of the military 
operations in Mesopotamia. No conceiv- 
able military object, that journal de- 
clared, could be i^ained by exposing the 
British forces in an advance beyond Kut- 
el-Amara. But this subject had already 
been dealt with 



An important development depending 
partly on the success of the British 
forces in Mesopotamia and partly on the 
operations of the Russian Army of the 
Caucasus is the cutting off of Persia, and 
thereby Afghanistan and India from the 
influence of German and Turkish propa- 
ganda. If the Russians and the British 
are successful in their respective spheres 
of action, it is apparently their intention 
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when the Marquess 
of Crewe, on be- 
half of the Gov- 
ernment, in the 
House of Lords on 
Dec. 7 replied to 
the criticism that 
the British expedi- 
tion was a " rash 
military adven- 
ture." He said 
that two misappre- 
h e n s i o n s were 
prevalent. The 
first concerned 
"the impropriety 
of advancing to 
tnke a great city 
like Bagdad with 
only a single divi- 
sion, General Townshend's division, as it 
was called." The force under General 
Townshend, however, was considerably 
larger than the division of which he was 
the actual commander. 

The second misapprehension was that 
the advance had been taken solely on the 
initiative of the General in command and 
had not been properly thought out and 
perhaps not even fully authorized. That, 
said Lord Crewe, was a complete error. 
The advance to Bagdad had been con- 
templated some months previously and a 
sufficient force collected to carry out the 
operation. Tlic whole proceedings were 
thought out by the Commander in Chief, 
Sir John Nixon, and intrusted to General 
Townshend. It was clear to everybody 
that the early capture of Bagdad, if it 
could be effected, would be a great stroke 
in the war, not merely as a military move, 
but from the political results which would 
follow. The task, however, proved to be 
a heavier one than was anticipated. 
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Swties of British Ex|)e<lltlon'8 Battle with the Turks. 



to join forces and form a battle front 
extending from the Black Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, When Russian troops oc- 
cupied Hamadan in Persia they discov- 
ered that the enemy was spreading 
rumors of a forthcoming march of the 
Turks and (Germans on India by way of 
Bagdad and Persia. So far the Russian 
campaign has been of a desultory charac- 
ter owing to the absence of sufficient 
forces. Tliere has been a good deal of 
irregular fighting in the Lake Van 
region, and also to the south of Lake 
Urmia in Northern Persia. The object 
has been not so much to secure the ef- 
fective occupation of territory as to 
suppress the disturbances fomented by 
German and Turkish agents, who have 
been, according to the British Govern- 
ment, trying to draw Persia into the 
war. 

The seriousness of the position was 
made clear during the discussion in the 
House of Lords on Dec. 7, when state- 
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ments were made by ^naeooiit Bryce and 
the Marquess of Crewe. 
Lord Bryea nid that there had been 

attempts to drag Persia into the circle 
of the war, the movement seeming to 
have been organized by Prince Reuss, 
who bdimged to one of the nuMit f amom 
houses in Germany. Apparently robber 
bands had made anarchy in Central and 
Northern Persia. They had seised Shiras 
and been mrded off Teheran only by 
the presence of considerable Russian 
troops. By striking with vigor a decisive 
blow might be dealt at ti)e iKWtile propa* 
ganda that extended as far as India itself^ 
Lord Crewe, in reply, said: 

Skillful and onscrupulous propa- 
ganda has been carried on auto m 

Afghanistan right up to our frontier, 
and also in such parts of Arabia as 
irill admit those who are prepared 
to pursue it. It is evident that the 
German agents and the agente of ilie 
committee at Constantinople have 
both proved skillful at this work- The 
objeec of these agents has been to 
force Persia into the conflict on the 
side of the Central Powers. Bribery 
has been most freely used on a most 
lavish scale. It must be remembered 
that this propaganda has been dis- 
tinctly and definitely opposed to 
Christianity, involving an appeal to 
ihe fanatical elements in Persia. 

The next stage in the proceedings 
ynm IhB arrival ni Persia of an armed 
party, composed largely of Ger- 
mans, some presumably German of- 
ficers, perhaps more German riff- 
raff, assisted by a number of Turks, 
and forming an obvious nucleus for 
the bodies of brigands and outlaws 
who are only too numerous in Persia. 
Then proctM-dcd the campaign of at- 
tempted assassination. The position 
of Peraia seriously threatened 
by these events, and that being so a 
new Government was formed at 
Teheran, containing some stronger 
elements than that whidi had pre- 
ceded it As soon as timt new Gov- 
emment was formed, or very soon 
' after, the German Minister and the 
Turkish Ambassador fled from Te- 
heran to a place some sixty or 
seventsr miles to the sonth, where 
they joined the turbulent elements. 

British officials affirm that Great 
Britain has no desire for more territory 
in Asia, bat she is deeply concerned in 
preventing any other power from ob- 
taining a footing on the Persian Gulf. 
That would, in the words of the late 



Admiral Mahan, " imperil Great Britain's 
naval situation in the Further East, her 
political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the im- 
perial tie between herself and Aus- 
tralasia." It now remains to be seen 
wlMther the British Government will re- 
new the attack in the direction of Bag- 
dad, where General von der Goltz is re- 
ported to be in command of the German 
and Turkish forces, or whether the oc- 
cupation of the Euphrates and Tigris 
delta will be considered sufficient to bar 
the way to the Persian Gulf. 

If the British do not renew their ad- 
vance to Bagdadf th^ will give their 

enemies a chance of driving in a wedge 
between Egypt and India. Djemal Pasha, 
commander of the Turkish forces in 
Syna, is reported to have declared in 
reply to repeated demands upon the 
Turkish Government to begin war 
against Egjrpt that he would not initiate 
an attack before having jiiaeetl at his 
disposal 25,000 German soldiers, as well 
as a strong Turkish army, well officered 
and provided with all necesMiry equip- 
ment. Apparently the British operations 
in Mesopotamia have diverted from 
Egypt the troops that Djemal Pasha 
requires for his campaign, although a 
British army in Mesopotamia cannot it- 
self intercept a hostile force moving 
against Egypt on the other side of the 
Syrian Desert With the anointment of 
Sir Percy Lake, Chief of the GeiKral 
Staff in India, to the command of the 
British forces in Mesopotamia in place 
of Sir John Nixon, who has been com- 
pelled to retire by ill-health, and the ar- 
rival of further reinforcements, the cam- 
paign on the Euphrates and the Tigris 
promises to be proseeuted with new vigor. 

Thus It win be seen that the fighting 

at Kut-el-Amara has more than a local 
significance. The war will he ultimately 
decided on the battlefields of Europe, 
but what happens In Asia must inevit- 
ably have its bearing on the readjust- 
ment of world power there as elsewhere. 
The fate of India, of British and Rus- 
sian interests In Persia, and of German 
colonization schemes in Asia Minor is 
yet to be settled equally with the future 
of Belgium, Poland, and the Balkans. 
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CoL Roosevelt on Lack of War Spirit 



A paper written by Colonel Theodiore 
JtooMV^ on **S9aal Vatuw and Nm- 

tbntal Existence," read before the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society in Washing ton, 
Dec. 29, contained th« following char- 
aeieriatie paa»age»: 

INFINITELY the moet important fact 
to remember in connection with the 
war and militarism in relation to 
moral and social values is that if 
an unscrupulous, warlike, and militaristic 
nation is not held in check by the warlike 
ability of a neijrhhoring: non-militaristic 
and well-behaved nation, then the latter 
win be epared Hie necessity of dealing 
with " moral and social values " because 
it won't be allowed to deal with anything:. 
It seems to be positively comic to fail to 
appreciate, with the example of Belgium 
before our eyes, that the real question 
which modern peace-lovinfr nations have 
to face is not how the militaristic or 
warlike spirit within their own borders 
will affect these ''Talues," but how fail- 
ure on their part to resist the militarism 
of an unscrupulous neighbor will affect 
them. 

There are welUmeanlnfT people, vtterly 

incapable of learning any leston taupht 
by histni y, utterly incapable of under- 
standing aright what has gone on before 
their very eyes during the last year or 
two, who nevertheless wish to turn this 
coantry into an Occidental China — the 
kind of China which every intelligent 
Cihlnaman of tiie present day is seeking 
to abolish. 

There are plenty of politicians, by no 
means as well meaning, who find it to 
their profit to pander to the desire com- 
mon to most men to live softly and easily 
and aveid risks and effort. Timid and 
lazy men, men absorbed in money get- 
ting, men absorbed in ease and luxury, 
and all soft and slothful people, nato- 
rally hail with delight anybody who ynXL 
frive them hiKh-soundincr names behind 
which to cloak their unwillingness to run 
risks or to toil and endtnre. Emotional 
philanthropists to whom thinking is a 



distasteful form of mental exercise en- 
thusiastically champioii this attitude. 

If the man who objects to war ob- 
jects to the use of force in civil life, his 
position is logical, although absurd and 
wieM. If the eoUege PresideDts, inli. 
ticians, automobile manufacturers and 
the like, who during the last year or 
two have preached pacifism in its most 
igDofale fom are wflling to think oat 
the subject, and are both sincere and 
fairly intelligent, they must necessarily 
condemn a police force or a posse com- 
itatuB just as much as they condemn 
armies, and they must regard the activ- 
ities of the Sheriff and the Constable 
as being essentially militaristic, and* 
therefore, to be abolished. When we 
have discovered a method by which right 
livinj: may be spread so universally in 
Chicago and New York that the two 
eiiles ean wiUi aafety aboUdi their police 
forces, then, and not until then, it wfll 
be worth while to talk about *'the abo- 
lition of war.** 

The Sociological Society meets at 
Washington this year only because the 
man after whom the city was named 
was willing to go to war. If he and his 
associates bad not gone to war there 
would have been no possibility of dis- 
cussing " social values " in the United 
States, for the excellent reason that 
there would have been no United States. 
If Lincoln had not been willing to go to 
war. to appeal to the sword, to intro- 
duce militarism on a tremendous scale 
throughout the United Stotes, the so- 
ciolopists who will listen to this paper, 
if they existed at all, would not be con- 
sidering the social values enumerated 
above, but tiie aodal valaes of slavery 
and such Governmental and industrial 
problems as can now be studied in the 
Central American republics. 

At present, in this world and for the 
immediate futore it is certahi that the 
only way surcessfully to oppose the 
might which is the servant of wrong is 
by means of the might wbieh is tJie 
servant of right. 
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Magazinists of the World on the War 

Condensed From Leading Reviews 

With this I.^Mio the survey of the world's IcaiHnR magazine foatures Ii.ih hi t n extended 
to cover the fifUl more fully than ever bofore The excerpts that follow rei>i<-'.sent the most 
ttttorcoting articles of information arwl comment fouiul In the rurrent periodicals of (_;er- 
BUUiy. Austria, Ruiala. France, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, the Scandinavian counlriea, 
anA tiM United SUtes. 



Rudolf Eucken on the Tasks of Germau Idealism 

Report of a apeecb by ll'.<' fani.>u.^ J.na rrof.:s..r of rhiloso;ili\ in the Urania. Berlin's 
Iiopular science institute, printed in the North Ocrmun Ouzette of Nov. 2fi. 



BY eontrasting German idealism with 
Indian and Hrecian idealism Pro- 
fessor Eucken brought out in a few 
clear words its real ciiaractertiatica. The 
|>hiloeophy of India, with its ideal of eter- 
nal calm, has made India defenseless, and 
in the present war her soldiers are forced 
to serve a foreign cause. Greek idealism, 
yri&k its Ideal of the artistic view and con- 
duct of life, with its "harmony of the 
soul," which at the same time danger- 
ously neglected human pain, promoted 
neither ereatlve activity nor the impulse 
to form a new life. 

How different is German idealism! It 
aspires to create in man a new life of 
frsedon and cordiality as the upper story 
of an edifice hased on the purely material 
life. This new world of the spirit, of 
mental labor, of freedom, and of intet- 
leetnality, by no weans consists in flee- 
ing from the world, but is victorious and 
heroic enough no longer to fear the oppo- 
sition of the world. Through this, the 
world beeomee tiie workshop oi the spirit 

and the consciousness of this jarives one 
the joy of life, as one feels himself to be a 
part of the great organization of hiunan- 
ity and can co-operate as an active spirit 
in the ^wtk of devatinfr •nd shaping the 
world. 

Professor Eucken showed that this gen- 
uine German sentiment— the idealistic 

philosophers arc the real interpreters of 
the German character — is able to solve 
the great problems of the present time. 

The nineteenth century has shown us 
the prreat significance of the visible world 
and a great change in ideas already had 



begun to talce etfeet when the war began. 
Nevertheless, idealism would afjrain have 
its great task to fulfill. Eucken disputed 
tiie opinion tiiat Idealisn, with Its dieer^ 
ful faith in the human character, had 
been shipwrecked. Of course, many of 
our fanciful beliefs had been shattered. 

The idea that peace would be assured 
when the peoples could express their opin- 
ions has proved illusory. In the future 
we will no lonpfer say, with Rousseau, 
" The voice of the people is the voice of 
God." But idealism, remarked Eucken, 
did not believe in mere mankind alone, 
but in mankind after it had accomplished 
something in self-development. It turned 
from the ill-advised to that which was 
better counseled. History is not a rea- 
soned-out journey, but reason develops in 
the course of history, and this is the only 
value the latter has. 

Therefore, Eucken remains with Kant 
and Fichte in his " cheerful faith." He 
directed attention to some points where 
idealfann should he particularly applied. 
For instance, in the criticism of our cult- 
ure. Idealism should insist upon a dra >- 
tic sifting of our civilization, strip off its 
historical associatfams, and test evwy- 
thing: upon tiio base of tanperidutble 
qualities. 

In the relations of man to man the war 
has also brought new problems. Idealism 

represents the German idea of freedom, 
which accepts the great general object 
and subordinates itself to duty. Idealism 
also shows OS the way In the xoiatlon of 
the nation to mankind. It strengthens 
our feeling of proper dignity, so that our 
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nation, as the representative of a certain The multiplicity of our tasks need not 
mental attitude, can perform her tasks in frighten us. Idealism strengthens men 
the real interest of world civilization, with its higher aims. 



Saint-Saens Cannot Compose Wliile France 

Suffers 



The Danrnn Nyliedcr of Copenhagen 
printed the following article, descriptive 
of how the war hat affecUd amne of the 
leading composers and musicians of the 
FrencJi mpital: 

A SHORT time ago there was started 
in Paris a new musical publication 
with the title ** Huaie Dunne the 
War.'* In the introductory article of the 
first issue it was announced by the pub- 
lisher that the aim of the newcomer 
would he to act as a link between artists 
— composers, players, singers — serving in 
the armies and those who on account of 
advanced age or for other reasons were 
unable to join the colors. Those who 
fight*" the announcement ran, " must 
make sure that they are not forgotten by 
those at home." 

The publication interviewed numerous 
personalities promuient in the musical 
world. Foremost among these was the 
famous Saint-Saens. The old master ex- 
pressed himself in the following manner : 
"You adc me what I have been doing 
since the war began, and I shall answer 
you by saying that I have refused to pre- 
pare the score to the ballet that I had 
obligated mysdf to write for the scene at 
Monte Carlo. While France suffers, I 
cannot compose. So far as I am con- 
cerned, France comes first, music after- 
ward. If it were possible, by declining to 
write another note, to make France vic- 
torious in this war, I would gladly break 
my pen in pieces. As for your publica- 
tim, it is my opinion that in preference to 
spending money on such an enterprise 
the amount should be utilised for the 
benefit of the wounded." 

The interviewer replied iStmt he was of 
the opinion that the new journal would 

occupy a certain place, not only as a link 
between the two elementii — the one on the 



front, and the other at home — but that 
furthermore it would tend to spur music- 
al activity, which ought not to be stilled 
while the war lasted. Saint-Sains was 
reminded that he himself had been con- 
tributing to the Echo de Paris a series of 
articles dealing with various aspects of 
the music question. The composer in* 
sisted, however, that the contributors of 
the new enterprise should rather have 
sought out the great dailies as avenues 
for their ideas. 

No somier had the interviewer reached 

the stairway than the octogenarian com- 
poser called him back to tell him once 
more that he hated modem CSerman mu- 
sic and all who championed it. Saint- 
Saens declared that it was the duty of 
every loyal Frenchman to hate Germany. 

Gustave Charpentier, the composer of 
** Louise," one of the operas that have 
met with the greatest success in recent 
years, declared emphatically that not for 
a single moment during the war had he 
thought of composing anjrthing. 

One of the younger composers, Paul 
Dukas, believed that the new enterprise 
deserved success and support. Despite 
the fact that the conditions were so vn- 
favorable during the stormy period of 
the war, he thought it a praiseworthy 
purpose to keep the musical atmosphere 
charged with action. 

The young musician Andrl Gedalge 
supplied the following characteristic 
statement: "I am through with making 
plans. I am thinking of no music what- 
soever. For more than a year I have fig- 
uratively listened to the roar of the battle 
in the distance. If it were possible for 
me to think of anything dse but these 
who, more fortunate than I, are on the 
battlefield, then I would have written the 
* Marseillaise.' Unfortunately for me, the 
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* llaradlUiiM ' has alnady been written, this. I admire those capable of teninc 

Nevertheless, as concerns music, I hear themselves away from this state of aiind, 
only the national air, can only understand but I am unable to do so." 



The Regeneration of Russia by the War 

By Marcel Bariudre 



Thu» 9Xtra€ta art f uImii from an arti- 
eU pritU9d in La Revu4 d» Parit, Nov* 

15, 1915. 

rE cause of Russia's inadequate 
preparation was due originally to 
the vice of its politieal rigime. On 
the day on which the lines of Dunaietz 
were broken, public opinion unanimously 
declared : " The Government has neglect- 
ed its task; It is xesponstble for the dis- 
aster." And then, while the troops, scarce 
armed, struprj^led aprainst the German of- 
fensive, an extraordinary transformation 
odciirred fai the politieal rCgime of Rus- 
sia, dating from the beginning of July to 
the middle of September, a transforma- 
tion marked successively by the strength- 
ening of the hands of Goremykine, the 
convocation of the Duma, and, finally, its 
adjournment when the chief work of res- 
toration to health and union had been 
accomplished, a woA esnied oat under 
fhe personal direetioB of the Em- 
peror. • * ♦ 

After nine months of struggle, a rev- 
elation of almost sudden danger was 
neeessarjr befovs the Snssian people* 

throujrh the imperious voice of the Duma, 
carried its feeling into action, and the 
Czar, long vacillating between two cur- 
rents of opinion, the one of old date, and 

havinp: its source in feudal Germany; 
the other, wholly new, springing from the 
heart of Slavism, allowed himself to be 
lirevoeatalj carried forward by ttie lat> 
ter. • * • 

The Ministerial readjustment which 
followed marks a long step toward the 
radical transformation of ttie Russian 
State; it would not be possible to cal- 
culate in advance the total effect; but 
it must result in the end of absolut- 
tam. • ♦ ♦ 

The most remarkable feature in the 
war session of the Fourth Duma was the 



complete undustandingr which was estab- 
lished between the National Assembly 
and the Government. On Sunday, Aug. 
1, the first session was consecrated to the 
solemn declaration that the Russians, 
united by one purpose, would admit of 
no ondint: to the war save victory. 
" There is only one program to be pro- 
posed," said Count Goremykine, " that of 
decisive victory." And later, Mr. Adjeitt- 
off, in the name of the Constitutional 
Democrats, declared: 

" It is the whole country which must 
furnish munitions to the army. AH Rus- 
sia must be organised as a single fac- 
tory, a single machine. The vital thing 
is that the Government should at 
lengtfi realize that, without the people, 
it cannot achieve victory. Today it has 
recognized this truth. That which has 
been established in the past must be 
transformed by us. This is our victory, 
the victory of public opinion, a lesson, 
alas! which only these terrible times 
availed to teach us. Mr. Lloyd George 
recently said, addressing tiie Chamber of 
Commerce, that, in watering our troops 
with shells, the Germans broke the 
chains of Russian society and the Rus- 
sian people. It is strictly true. The 
Russian people, liberated from today 
will organize for victory." * ♦ * 

The Duma has established its su- 
premacy over the " bureaucracy," and 
the last hold of autocracy 1^ the 
establishment of a committee of muni- 
tions, a departure from an industrial 
government in the direction of a political 
government. Its opinion and its action 
have become indispensable to the Min- 
isters and to the Emperor himself. It is, 
moreover, a trustworthy safety valve for 
tiie poosible violence of popular out- 
bursts. Resting upon it, and, thanks 
to it, Russia has but one thought, vie- 
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tory, and one sees fhe Rnnian peasant of this straggle against Germany mnd 
read not only the newspapers, of which against oppression, instigated and sus- 
there is an increasing number, but also tained by the hated " Old Guard," is in- 
consoH topographieal ehatts, on whidi " toMd agalnit fhe honon «f « revolution 
he follows tho operations of the amy. which might be even more destraetive 
And one may say that Rus8ia» by means than war. 



Using the Religious Scarecrow Against Italy 

By Luigi Lussatti 

In vl«w of the fact that there has been a revival of late in a certain |>art of the Teutonic 
press of the talk that the Central Powers wished to toerease the power and prcstlse of the 
Pripr. HR one of the results of the war. the followbiiv article by SIgnor Lussatti, the veteran 
Italian slatesmun Hnd economist, which appeared orlfinalljr In Nuova Aatologia, is timely. 



THE Minister of Justice has done well 
in defending the ecclesiastical policy 

of the Italian Government and the 
correctness of its attitude toward the 
Holy See with a few well-chosen words 
that answer the last allocution of the 
Pontiff, whose speech, as may be fore- 
seen, will fill the German and Austrian 
newspapers with joy.* 

A more irreligrious argument could not 
be imagined than that which these re- 
views and newspapers are now using 
against Italy. 

They are worried about the liberty of 
the Holy Father, they are pained, they 
mortify their flesh and their souls be- 
cause of the tyranny under which he is 
groaning; both Catholic and Protestant, 
Ihcy promise that after the war they will 
free Rome and restore it to the Pope. 

In those sorrowful years when France 
fought against Italy, aft«r 1870, the re- 
actionary party that then ruled at Ver- 
sailles and in the Government was also 
filled with sadness over the fate of the 
Holy Father, and, although it is not so 
well known, one of the " principal " rea- 
sons that induced Italy to join the Triple 
Alliance was the guaranteeing of the 
integrity of the kingdom, with Rome as 
the capital. 

At that time the French Catholics 
wept, while those of Germany were dry- 
eyed. The Austrians hardly shed a tear, 
except on some solemn occasions. Today 
the tears have passed to fha other sidk 



of the Rhine and to the banks of the 

Danube. 

Even the Frankfort Gazette, half 
Protestant and half Rationalist, feels the 
necessity of regulating the position of 
the Pope, who is no longer independent 
because he hasn't the diplomats of Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, and Austria-Hungary with 
him. No doubt he would be independent 
if tike diplomats of the enemy States 
were absent! Now, the German diplo- 
mats departed on their own initiative, 
nor were tliey detained in Rome by any 
q^iritual sign, but the Italian Govern- 
nient always respected them. 

These idle preoccupations are growing 
stronger in tiie German press not so 
many months after the dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, including those belong- 
ing to the belligerent States, among them 
Belgians, French, English, Austrians, 
and Germans, gathered * in eonclave to 
the Vatican on the hospitable soil of 
Rome, were able to carry out the grreat- 
est act of spiritual independence, the 
election of a P^pe^ The exercise of that 
Ti^hl has never been interfered with 
since 1870, and it has been disturbed 
only once, and that was when, by the 
express order of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, an Austrian Cardinal voted against 
the election of Rampolla. 

Ecclesiastical history is full of dra- 
matic and tragic attempts against the 
liberty of tiiie conclaves in the days when 
the Pope was still a temporal sovereign. 
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i»1ms«m the Hiree deetkms that have 
takiD plaee liiiee 1870 have been fvM 
from any atoin of violence, direct or in- 
direct. 

What better guarantee is needed than 
this? And in the carrj^ngr out of ttis 
supreme act of the Church is found the 
greatest and freshest proof of the perfect 
sincerity with which the law of 1871, 
eenfindsff tiie pre i o fatif of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, has been imt into effect ! 

But the German dailies, especially 
those of Bavaria, forget that tins world 
war, naehafaked hy their anthoriUes, " If 
the Pope still had been weigrhted with 
the temporal power,** would not have 
spared him. As when his territory was 
under the protectorate of Prance, from 
1849 to 1870, so it would have been in- 
vaded by one side or the other and rav- 
aged by rival influences. This has hap- 
pened many timee, provoking the flight 
from Rome of the conclaves and even of 
the Pontiff himself, or bringing serioas 
offenses against his personal dignity. 

The inviolable hospitality of Italy saves 
him from the otherwiae inevitable injuries 
of this infernal war, and here, in Rome, 
he is seated as upon an unscalable rock. 

■ But some of these newspapers answer 
OS by declaring that it is not a questiou 
of re eeta bliahing tiie temporal poww, 

but of adding a genuine international 
guarantee to the law of 1871, just as if 
international law had not been shown to 
be *'withoat sanetlon," L e, without ef- 
fect, by those who violated (and in what 
a way!) the neutrality of Belgium. 

And if we also suppose (an impossible 
hypothesis) that the Catholic States, 
after defteting Italy, succeed in attadi- 
ing an international pledge to the law of 
the guaranties, how long would it last? 
It would be fought over on worldly 
grounds by the very Governments that 
signed it, and at the first sign of a war 
or of a spiritual conflict they would tear 
up the contract. And the Germans 
would have aeoompliahed IStulbt object. 



which is to humiliate Italy, not to gnar^ 
aatee the indepcndrace of tiie Pope. 

Out of homage for the Pontiff, be- 
cause of the prestige which Rome gives 
her in the world, for the repose of her 
Catiiolie people, and because at the very 

suspicions aroused by the Governments 
which wish to fight us for " temporal " 
ends, Italy is more jealous of the spirit- 
ual independenoe of the Supreme Hler^ 
arch than are his pretended protectors, 
who, on the contrary, change their names 
according to political exigencies, the most 
shifting and varied things in the world. 

And, although it was not provided for 
in the law of the guaranties, through in- 
direct accord between the Government 
and the Vatican, the Church authorities 
instituted the special arrangements for 
the camp which are functioning regularly 
and affording consolation to so many 
souls, whidi, radiant with love for their 
country, also wish to live and die at 
peace with their God. 

These agreements, inspired by the 
purest religious fedings, were made by 
the two powers which the German news- 
papers represent as lieing at swords' 
points. 

And now we should like to look up 

again in our records, so systematic in the 
midst of apparent disorder, certain arti- 
cles which the Frankfort Gazette, the 
present interventionist bearing guar- 
anties to the Vatican, wrote against tim 
French supporters of the temporal power 
when they were attacking Italy. 

The Holy Father had better bewwre of 
these dangerous friends, who are worse 
than open adversaries? 

And what deductions will be drawn 
from his recent words by the political ' 
enemies of Italy, who care even less for 
religious ideals than for Italy herself! 

It is impossible that this misuse of the 
name of God wOI eontimie, of hfan who 
is the fSsther of all the peoples, not mere- 
ly of those who wish to " monopolize " 
him and who have the historic responsi- 
bility of this horrible warl 



Bravo, Churchill! 



Thin lioniral aildr«H to Winston ftpencer Churchill. aproiMM of his speech made upon r«-> 

KiviiiiiK Ins position an First Lord of ihe Admirnlty, i» from the Revue de Honglie of Decem- 
iMrr, lUKt, u HuDKarleii monthly published at Bu>iu)M-st. 



MR. CHURCHILL, we salute you by 
reason of your speech in the 
House of Commons. You have 
revealed yoonelf as an apostle of the 

famous theory of war by attrition, which 
will end infallibly with the melting away 
of Germany. According to you, noble 
descendant of the Dukes of Marlboroug^h, 
there is no need to conquer the enemy, 
for he is condemned to defeat by your 
arithmetic. Arithemetic, of course, also 
is proHilly. 

England'.s power, you say, is increas- 
ing as fast as that of Germany i.s wan- 
ing, and you have only to wait patiently 
in order to obUin " the final victory." 
If you had marched into Berlin after the 
first year of hostilities, you and your 
glorious allies, the Serbs, Montenegrins, 
Russians, and Frenchmen — you have not 
mentioned your recently boupht allies, 
the Italians, who are the most glorious 
of all — ^the enemy would not have been 
conquered so completely as he will be if 
you enter Berlin during the second or 
third year of the war. So you have said, 
Mr. Churchill, and the whole British 
Chamber applauded. Permit us to ap> 
plaud you. too, O great prophet, inspirer, 
apparently, of numerous articles which 
we have long been readinff in the En- 
tentist press. ♦ • * 

You are right, Mr. Churchill, in preach- 
ing a war of attrition. To tell the truth, 
however, we fear it may last a few years, 
for if the Germans and their allies have 
taken fifteen months to invade Serbia, 
Belgium, a part of France, Poland, Cour- 
land, and certain other Russian provinces, 
it is hardly probable that they will be able 
to push their offen.sive a.s far as Paris, 
Calais, and St. Petersburg in less than a 
good Csw months. This will give time for 
the total wearing out of the Austro-Ger- 
man forces, and, in consequence, the com- 
plete victory of the Entente will be ad- 
journed to a very distant epoch. For, if 
we are correctly informed, the Allies wOl 
have to drive the enemy from the occu- 



pied countries before making a triumphal 
entry into Berlin. 
The resources of the Quadruple Alii- 

anee are inexhaustible, their re.serves of 
men are far from being utilized; but the 
Minister of War has declared in the 
French Chamber that it was absolutely 
necessary to call OUt the dass of 1917, 
adding that these young men constituted 
the last reserve of France. The Russians 
also are far from having attained the 
culminating point of their efforts, though 
they have already been obliged to send 
the class of 1918 to the front. These are 
mere bagatelles. Likewise no importance 
need be attached to the junction of the 
Central Powers with Bulgaria (the trai- 
tor!) and Turkey, for the two or three 
millions of men which they can draw 
from those nations wilt not suffice to pro- 
long the w^ar more than a few years. 

And then have you not said, Mr. 
Churchill, that England was the last re- 
serve of the Allies? The English are 
only waiting until all the belligerents 
are in a state of exhaustion. When that 
moment comes, the English, whose spirit 
of sacrifice knows no limits, will have 
recourse to the itUima ml in — to compul- 
sory service, which will have nothing in 
common, of course, with the abhorred 
system of Prussian militari.<;m. And 
then one sweeping blow will break every- 
thing; the Russian avalanche will be re- 
suscitated, likewise Serbia, Belgium, Po- 
land, and the rest. 

In vain, therefore, do the Austro-Ger- 
mans fly from victory to victory; it is 
a deceptive mirage, for it is precisely 
from this series of their victories tiiat 
your "definitive victory" will be com- 
posed. It is only the Austro-Germans 
whose limited notarial intelligence is 
incapable of seizing the logical connec- 
tion between the continual defeats of the 
Entente and the victory that is going to 
result for you. 

Long live the war of attrition ! Long 
live eternal war! Bravo, Churchill I 
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The Inner Front in Germany 

By Fedor von Zobeltitz 

This article, by a noted German novelist, is from Die Woctie, Hcrlin, Dec. 4. 1915. 



ABOUT five weeks a«o two arttdes 
appeared in two Paris news; papers 
— on the same day, strange to say 
— <[ealing with the life and attitude of 
war-tima Berlin. Tha Umt of Ilia first 
article was sufficiently shown by its 
title, " The City of Death." Its author 
■aid that the life of Berlin had prac- 
tiealljr dt«d out* that trada and mom- 
merit just manafred to dra^ alonir, that 
most of the bigger stores were closed, 
also most of the theatres, and that the 
town lay in darkness daring tlia night, 
as there was no coal to be had. It told 
how, in the workingmen's quarters of 
the city, there were no longer food riots, 
"as tiiare w«ra a short time ago," he- 
cause the inhabitants had lost all their 
energy and typhus was sweeping them 
away daily by thousands. 

The aeeond artida was of quite a dif- 
fercnt nature. It pictured Berlin as a 
new Babylon, plun^in<r to immoral ruin; 
nights spent in carousal and revelry, 
'whOo tho potiea looked on powerless; or- 
gies behind closed doors, depreciated cur- 
rency, an increasing wave of crime. It 
declared that two churches had already 
liesn homad to tiia ground by the godless 
multitude. 

Of course the two crazy articles had 
one and the same purpose — to give the 
eredttloos French pnblie tho idea that 
Germany's end was approaching, that 
the steel wall of " fiprhtinpr it out " was 
a hoax, that the " inner front " was 
shaken to its foundations. 

I was talkhig a few days ago with an 
officer, just returned from the eastern 
front on a short furlough, regarding 
those joomallstie abarratlons. This kd 
to a discussion of the Berlin of war t ^ww. 
^e officer said to me: 

**l must confess that the daily life 
of Berlin annoyed me whan I was first 
hack. I asked myself whether the Ber- 
liners understood that I and the rest of 
us on the battle front were engaged in a 
oontfaraooo bitter fight wherein larked 



death and destruction. No, I told myself, 
they know nothing of the war here. 
Their household expenses have been cur- 
tailed, possibly, on account of the general 
increase in prices, but the restaurants 
nrt» as TuU as ever, there is scarcely an 
empty seat in the cafes, the streets are 
all oMyvamant, every theatre is going full 
blast, everywhere one hears lively music. 
It seemed to me that this was not fittintr 
at such a serious time— at least so it 
saaraed to me at first. 

" But I must admit that I changed my 
views after a while. There was I, re- 
turning home from a tragedy, yet enabled 
to become gay again. And Uiis gayety 
served to impart oven greater strength 
to my confidence, which had never weak- 
ened. In this manifestation by Berlin 
that it stiU lives there is astonishing 
strengrth. 

" In Berlin people do not oscillate, as 
they do in Paris, from depths of de- 
presion to premature celebrations of vic- 
tory, nor, as in London, from saffra> * 

pette madness to indifference, nor, as in 
Home, from martial tumult to secret ap- 
prehension of the future. No, tlie Ber- 
linms go ahead with their life, adapt 
themselves skillfully to the necessities of 
the hour, do not allow their heads to 
droop in discouragement. They find an 
outlet for their spiritual exdtsmont in 
life itself. The Frenchman has a phrase 
to describe this — * elan vital ' — the Ber- 
liner translates it into reality." 

Thasa remarks* certainly had a good 
deal of trath in them. Berlin has be- 
come neither a city of death nor a Baby- 
lon. When the war broke out we in 
Berlin doubtless acted pretty mudi as 
people did in the capitals of the other 
belligerent nations. Tumult was para- 
mount. But little by little the din sub- 
sided, a calmer attitude ensued, nerves 
calmed down, realities were looked more 
resolutely in the face, and life returned 
to its practical grooves. 

In a time of esEcitoment the educa- 
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tional power of work increases. It was 
•o with 1U. Berlin was always an in- 
dustrious town, but it novpr stood so 
completely under the iron law of reality 
as in this time of war. The feeling of 
daty in all classes rose to * beigbt of 
eChieal dignity, and ethical conscience led 
to spiritual exaltation. What was said at 
the last General Synod to the effect that 
the Chnrch had not failed was triM. And. 
judging by the numbers of people attend- 
ing church in these times, it is right to 
maintain that religious feeling has be- 
eomt daeidedly stronger. • * * 
I can well understand that the officer 

whose words I have quoted should feel 
somewhat annoyed at first at the gayety 
of Berlin life, and it is likewise psycho- 
logically comprehensible that he after- 
ward underwent a reaction. His feelinj? 
of annoyance vanished when the joy of 
life was reawalvened within himself, 
when he saw about him his comrades 
whose hunger for enjoyment impelled 
them to drink in the fleeting pleasures 
of the moment, after having looked dur- 
ing months, by night and by day, into 
the icy ^res of death. 

Another officer from the front, who 
had spent nearly half a year in the 
trenches of France, said to me: " I go 
oat on the streets a great deal, I go out 
evening after evening, I must see people 
and gay faces." Out there in the trenches 
he had nothing before his eyes but dark 
hostility; here the bright light of exist- 
enee shoiie upon him once again. 

I do not for a minute fail to realize 
that war-time Berlin has also its dark 
side. It would be foolish to shut one's 
eyes to truth and harp only on the feel- 
ing of power that enables us to keep 
alive our enjojmient of life during these 
days of trial. 

Among the stay-at-homes are many 
who remahi callous to the great problems 
of our time, or find, in them merely a 
keener sensation, a new form of excite- 
ment. And the eternal street loafers are 
still with ns, the bane of our men of 
creative energy, and we still have oor 



carpers and grumblers. Mean and snail 

minds are ineradicable; they slink about 
now as always, and low, self-seekers are 
at work, eddies on the surface which stir 
up the mud at the bottom. For, in every 
great city, extremes rub dhows and good 
and bad po side by side. 

But when we read in the papers of 
neutral countries what life is in the cities 
tHht have become our enemies, we have 

reason to be satisfied. Not even in the 
early days of tremendous nerve-tension 
did Berlin witness anything like the mad 
turmoil of the Italian cities, nor the fool- 
ish street farce played in England when 
the drum of the recruiting party sounds, 
nor could the fear of alr-bomba ever 
arouse in us the tragic-eomie terror of 
Paris and T-ondon. We need no vili- 
fications of our foes to keep alive in us 
the belief in victory nor theatrical ism for 
preserving our entituslasm. 

We " keep on living," not in an ideal 
way never attained by man since his 
creation, but, with a few exceptions, we 
live on in a seardi for eommon sense. 
Common sense tolerates no impatience 
nor pessimism. In order that the bit- 
terness of the present time, with its 
cares and troubles, may not lead te dnll- 
ittg of our feelhigs, life must continue 

to exercise its uphold in >r and compensat- 
ing influences. And this zest of life also 
includes within itself the willingness 
which we need to make sacrifices. 

An oppresssd nation, ground down by 
the iron fist and hard discipline, could 
never have risen to such a height of use- 
ful achievement. That we undergo with- 
out c<miplaint the tremendous economic 
upheavals of today is due, to no small 
extent, to the fact that our enjoyment 
of life has not decreased. 

It is not necessary to be a Pharisee, 
of course, in order to deplore certain 
manifestations of this life, a certain dis- 
tortion and exaggeration, inner contra- 
dictions and perversities. But the fact 
remains that the unconquerable, youth- 
ful strength of our " inner front '* gives 
to it the firmness which it needs. 
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Polish Legions on the Battlefields 

TlM weekly publication Polen. imued at Vienna in the intcrvsts of a united roliKh Nation, 
tn It* Issue of Nov. 20 devoted considerable space to the work rf 'he lesions organised fur 

defensive and of fi tisivp pui posc*>. The «'xlri(rt iii itn««<i J..1ow i> iiidi- ni ivp of what these 
aoldiers, recruited from all the former divisions of I'oliiiid. arc av* onipllshing. 



E co11«etlv« Pollali newspttpera an- 
nounce with satisfaction that, 
thanks to the foresight and solici- 
tude of Archduke Frederick, the various 
brigadM of the Polish legions are once 
more united. In view of this pleasant 
event, the commander of the legions, 
Field Marshal Lieutenant von Durski, 
issued the fotlowing order of the day: 

"Soldiers of the Le^rions: It is with 
heartfelt pride and satisfaction that I to- 
day address myself to the three brigades 
of the Polish legions, whieh now for the 
first time are gathered together in one 
section. After the eventful fifteen 
months, in which you have worked so 
hard to improve the futare of the entire 
nation through sanguinary battles, to- 
day writes finis to a chapter in the his- 
tory of national import. 

** A tried defender of the legion ideal, 
a splendid representative of P<dish mili- 
tary training and deeds in war, the Sec- 
ond Brigade of the Polish legions has 
arrived here from the bordeiland of 
Bessarabia. After having covered the 
sword of Poland with glory in the distant 
frontier sections, the brigade has come 
to pursue farther the enemy togetiier 
with the other divisions of the legions. 

" The physical separation between us 
lias disappeared, and today and in the 



future we are not only one in heart and 
spirit, but stand shoulder to shoulder un- 
der the folds of our proudly waving 
legion stanikird. 

"The uniting of our military strength 
occurs along the frontier of Poland's 
future territory, and at a moment when 
Hie divisions of the legions stand in the 
fullness of their development. It comes 
also on the anniversary of the victorious 
battle at Nadworna. These coincidences 
in dates and circumstances, which he- 
speak a powerful symbolism, should spur 
us with prophetic insight to move for- 
ward to our military tasks ahead. 

** The heroes of Nadworna, Molotkow, 
Pasieczna, Rafajlowa; the splendid par- 
ticipants in the more recent fights at 
Somosierra — the attack on Rotikna — of- 
fer you the position of honor in the fam- 
ily of the legion, and, utilising your rich 
experimees, we will together go forward 
to victory and fame. 

" Constantly growing and becoming 
more powerful, our military organisation 
is also ever widening the scope of its 
appointed task. The legions, while not 
yet at the zenith of their victory over 
the oiemies, will ooraplete their labor in 
line with their historic mission and duty. 

*' Forward, united legion soldiers, to 
victory and fame! DURSKI FML." 




Iron Industry in War Times 

By Dr. E. Schrddter 

Dr. Sciioudter Is executive officer of the Diisseldorf Association of German Iron Foumlry- 
tnen. This article is taken from a booklet published by the " Kulturbund deutsciu i Celehrter 
and KQnstlcr (Culture Association of Oermaa Savanta and Artists) at the buildlns ot the 
Royal Pmsstan Academy of Sciences. 



EVERYWHERE in German territory 
one sees the same favorable ap- 
pearance of calm, everywhere Is 

increase of work and adaptation to the 

conditions caused by the war. German 
mines and foundries are not only able 



to deliver all needed raw materials for 
the war — which is the most important 
things— but can even provide these in 

the huge quantities required by the 
recent war operations in a manner which 
has astonished even military experts, 
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and, in addHlefa, meet the demand for 
peaceful purposes, which, naturally, has 
been somewhat limited. But we cannot 
deny fhst womm factories hmn not been 
able to adapt themaelTee and most 
strange ajrainst adverse conditions. 

A certain shortage in some quarters, 
which has caused loss of valuable time, 
bat ■eamn to haVe been eliminated by the 
strong general desire to help the Father- 
land to the uttermost limit, must not hin- 
der us from acknowledging the marvelous 
achievements of our Governmental an- 
tiioritics. The documents turned over to 
the Reichstag regarding economic meas- 
ures brought aljout by the war show about 
180 laws and ordinances, some of them 
deeply affecting the operation of our 
plants and marketing of our wares. We 
have all set to work to obey them, with 
the motto: *'A1I, all, for the Father- 
land." 

The military authorities behind the 
front have done exemplary work of wide 
aeopa. The Prussian soldier plowing in 
the fields of Northern France, a few 
kilometers behind the front-line trenches 
— now he is to have motor plows — 
or driving teams of six horses hauling 
manure wagons, with the Cathedral of 
Laon in the background, makes a won- 
derful picture. As I contemplated it 
I felt the unshakable trust of our mili- 
tary commanders in the strengUi of oar 
positions, as well as that of our com- 
missariat officials in the certainty of 
our food supply. 

We know that we must be sparing in 

our u.se of certain raw materials, on 
account of England's selfish contraband 
policy. According to the English note 
to the United States of Jan. 12 of this 
year, thi.s policy is based entirely on 
national security, for which reason it is 
obliged to seize all articles suspected of 
being destined to the enesBy. This ap- 
plies especially to the copper imports of 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Switserland; it was stated that the ur- 
gent necessity of safeguarding Hm 
nation as long as it v.as at w.ir com- 
pelled the English Government to do 
all in its power to hinder the importa- 
tion of copper not actually intended for 
neutral countries. 



How England can asi%n to each neu* 

tral land its quota of copper, by means of 
unreliable statistics, is England's affair. 
The fkct remains tliafc (Seimany, also for 
the sake of her national security, must 

get copper wherever she can find it. In 
other words, if we cannot produce enough 
ourselves, and our not unimportant 
stock on hand should be exhausted* we 
must take from the hostile territory oc- 
cupied by us — of course, with due pay- 
ment—everything made of copper— elec- 
tric wiring, metal machine and furnace 
parts, caldrons for sugar refinerieSt and 
every kind of household article. 

When we take into consideration the hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay, millionsv of tons 

of copper which have been used in manu- 
facturing during recent years, it is self- 
apparent that we can endure a war last- 
ing thirty years. So what does England 
gain by such measures? Certainly they 
do not achieve the purpose aimed at, so 
far as Germany is concerned, but affect 
most disastrously the crippled manufsct- 
ures of Belgium and Northern France. 
This effect is rendered all the more 
serious by the action of the French 
Government in spurring England on to 
severer measures, thus putting out of 
business for years the French factories 
which have up to now escaped almost 
unscathed from the terrors of war. 

What is true of copper applies also to 

other raw materials. Though, for some, 
more than adequate substitutes have 
been found, there is nowhere fear of 
any appreeialde shortage. England 
thought that the lack of certain raw ma- 
terials deemed hitherto indispensable 
would, in the long run, seriously hurt 
us, but our scientific and technical 
knowledjre, now so despised in England, 
has been so successful in finding sub- 
stitutes that Germany ia on the road 
toward independence of fovdgn ooon- 
tries for these articles and may look 
without anxiety into the future. 

These proud victories will unquestion- 
ably be of great permanent value to our 

homo industries and they frjvc us a 
chance at the same time to smile at* the 
petty attempts of the English to anni- 
bilato our foreign trade. In view d our 
technical progress tlM many dosens of 
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reports enviously issued by the " Board 
of Trade " and the " Chamhre de Com- 
merce " fall to the ground like packs 
of cardB. 

The men who have won these great 
victories in the most varied quarters de- 
serve the warmest thanks of the nation. 
More detailed infomiation nfarding 
them cannot be friven now for reaaona 
easily understood. 

In conclusion, I wish to compare the 
figoree of erode eteel production of the 
belligerent nations in 1913. According to 
statistics published in these countries, it 
was as follows: 

Tons. 

Germany ]e,MM>,000 

Au8trta-Hunir»ry 2.700.000 

Knuland t sikkhni 

France <.4«ki.iiiiii 

IMslum l.intiMMio 

Russia 4..'>«»0.0(10 

givinp: a total for Germany and Austria- 
Hungary of :^1,700,000 tons, as against 
18,600,000 tons for the others. 

Now that German armies have taken 

over all the Belpian and three-quarters 
of the French output of crude steel, the 
figures are as follows— disregarding the 
small advantage accruing to us from Rus- 
sian territory: 

Tons. 

Germany and A«strla-HunKary...Sl.TOO.eOO 

UeljTium I.IUXI.OOO 

France (occupied territory) .•!.:«k>.«)oo 

Total 2(i,9()().000 

as against 

KnRland T.MMt.iKxi 

Prance l.ioo.OM) 

RoMla 4.«10.00O 

Total l."..4OO.00O 

In other words, our victories, in addi- 
tion to strategic and military results, 
have also brought to us the economic 



advantage that, in the place of our ex- 
cess production of crude steel before the 
war over that of the Entente powers of 
3,000j000 tons, we now can show an ex- 
cess of more than 13,000,000 tons, and we 
are now twice as strong in this province 
of industry as our allied foes. 

Our actual product of steel per year 
at present is about 10,800,000 tons, so 
that, despite all the limitations imposed 
by war, it exceeds by more than 3,000,000 
tons the production of conservative, 
backward England. 

But far more important than such su- 
periority are the immense intelligence, 
the powerful intdlects, and the familiar- 
ity with hard work which, in the case 
of German foundrymen, stand behind 
these figures — qualities which had vic- 
torioudy overtaken the English before 
the war. 

It is the same spirit that animates our 
troops, from the hightest commander to 
the humblest volunteer; it is the un- 
flinching will to win, the strength of 
will of which Paracelsus wrote: " The 
human will can become so strong that 
one man may overcome another, without 
drawing the SWOrd, merely by the mind 
alone, by mere inner willin^^ so to do." 

In the course of time the road to this 
splendid quality has been lost to some 
degree, but the earnestness and serious- 
ness of the present day reawakened these 
powers throughout Germany, and, by no 
means least of all, among those in its 
iron industry. They will make all the 
weapons needed now and achieve that 
goal of which my friend, Dr. Beumer, has 
written: 

Grasp. O German youths, the home-forged 

•word In yoor hand. 
Strike down the foreign foe, protect the 

Fatherland ! 



Internal Conditions in Germany 



The London Spectator of Dec. 18, 1915, 
gave He remtere the f Mewing summary 
of a Swediek traveler's obaervationa tn 
Germany ; 

AN exceptionally informing^ series 
of articles on the condition of 
Germany by a Swede, who has 
just visited many German towns, has 



been appearing in The Times. The 
Swede, who waa educated in a German 
university and spent ten years in Ger- 
many, is frankly pro-ally in his sympa- 
thies, though he still counts many Ger- 
mans among his friends. He is so rea- 
scmable in his comments and so quick to 
pick out what is significant that 
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have no hesitation in sayinpr that his 
diagnosis of the state of German feeling 
is as near the tiufh as any neutral writer 
is Ukdy to bring vs. • 

The moral of all that he says is very 
plain. Germany is not being " starved " 
yet, and it would indeed be difficult to 
starve her in tiie strict sense of the word, 
but it is evident that the one thing 
above all others which is making an im- 
pression on her is the blockade. She 
fears it. Wh«i it relaxes she rsjoiees; 
when it tightens its gn"ip she becomes 
alarmed. If the blockade should be weak- 
ened, says the Swedish observer, the war 
"may eontinne atanost indefinitely.'' 
What madness, then, to relax it by any 
deliberate concession ! Maddest thing of 
all to do it in the name of humanity, 
wiien a relaxation means not only a pro- 
longation of suffering, but a jeopardiz- 
ing of the liberties of the world for gen- 
erations ! 

On evidence collected in all directions, 
the correspondent was convinced of the 

reality of the German intention to try 
to conquer Egypt. Camels and mules 
are being bought in largo quantities and 
railways are being laid in the desert. 
There is no excuse for any one who does 
not accept the warning. If we take the 
necessary precautions, we shall have 
noUiing to fear and probably soroethinjir 
to gain. But the Germans mean busi- 
ness. The correspondent, in spite of the 
universal confidence, was not unduly im- 
pressed by it He knows Germans too 
well not to remember that, in spite of 
the traveling habit which has been fash- 
ionable in recent years, the vast majority 
of them Imow extraordinarily little of the 
resources and temper of other countries. 

Although Berlin outwardly has been 
changed hardly at all by the war, the 
correspondent came across evidence of 
doubts, anxieties, and even of riots. Ac- 
cidentally he lighted upon the informa- 
tion that, in the belief of one statistician, 
Gwmany could not hold out for more 
than twelve months unless she could 
maintain her supply of fat-matters — 
among which, we may say, copra is not 
the least important. In November there 
was a riot of some magnitude in Berlin, 
and tiiere has been another since then. 



These food riots — for such they are — ap- 
pear to be originated by women. In a 
very curious and enlightening passage 
the correspondent says that the spirit of 
German women is giving out before that 
of German men. He does not mean that 
they do not work splendidly. They do. 
They are untiring in their hospital work, 
and even in hard manual labor such as 
navvy jobs on a Berlin underground rail- 
way, but their grumbling at the cost of 
necessaries grows louder and louder. 
They have no idea of accepting privation 
or — not to put it too strongly — incon- 
venience in tiieir domestic economy 
quietly. Here we may congratulate our- 
selves that Engli;=hwomen have noUiing 
to learn from Germany. 

By decree there are two meatless days 
and two fatless days every week. That 
is to say, on two days no meat may be 
sold in shops or restaurants, and on two 
other days no fat. The law does not 
toodi wliatever may have been stored 
in private houses. Bread, flour, and 
milk can he bought only to the quantity 
for which the purchaser holds a ticket. 
Paraffin oil is almost unoMainabto. Aki 
interesting point is the cuttivatim of 
fresh water fish — carp, tench, pike, and 
so on. The Government, contrary to 
some accounts, have not yet called up 
the copper supplies. An acquaintance 
of the correspondent had been instructed 
to send a list to the Government of all 
copper articles in his works, but he had 
heard no more of the matter. The Gov- 
ernment have drawn up an irventory, 
in fact, and have not yet made use of it. 
Butter varies greatly in price with the 
locality, but this is true of nearly all 
forms of food. Butter reached 3s. a 
pound at one time in Berlin, but has 
since dropped to 28. Sd. On the other 
hand, in one small town in We>t Prussia 
visited by the correspondent the max- 
imum price of butter had been fixed at 
Is. 6d. a pound. One of the most con- 
spicuous shortages is in rubber. India- 
rul)l)ei tires may be used but rarely and 
taxicabs are disappearing. Motoring 
for pleasure is mdmown. 

The almost universal eonfidenoe is, 
of course, reflected in any discussion of 
possible terms of peace, though we do 
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not imagrine for a moment that the states- 
men of ricrmany really deceive them- 
selves when they make such statements 
at that of the Chancellor in the Beiehstag 
last week. The authorities assert what 
they wish the people to believe, and no 
doubt they also hope to bluff their 
enemies to some extent. At all events, 
the correspondent thinlcs that the Ger- 
man terms of peace as at present formu- 
lated are something like this: First and 
foremost there must be wlmt ie called 
a *'Free Rhine." For that reason the 
Germans will fight for Antwerp to the 
last. They mean to persuade or intimi- 
date Holand into abandoning her rights 



at the mouth of the Scheldt. Possibly 
this mipht be done by the extefi^^inn of 
the lierman Customs Union. Belgium 
would be treated to the Alsace-Lorxaine 
system. The correspondent came across 
no anti-annexationists, thouprh they are 
said to exist. He calls the notion that 
Germany will be persuaded, except by 
force, to evacuate Belgium "ridiculous." 
She has spent vast sums of money, both 
there and in Poland, on reorganization 
and on what she fancies is a tactful 
treatment of the population. Whence 
is she to recover this money? She is 
not rebuilding Belgium for love of the 
Belgians. 



Longing for Peace? — Answers 

By Muxiiiiiliaii Harden 

This article by one of the ablest joornKltets of Burope appeared In Die Zukunft of whicb 

he is editor. 



THE change in the Russian Ministry, 
announced by the leadinp: news- 
papers of Europe during the last 
weeks of October, has not yet oeenrred. 

A sodden dbange of opinion in the 
high imperial cirdes? 

Fear that the rough surface of the 
Duma would soon rub the new men raw? 

Only Mr. Krivoshein has gone, (with 
the postscript, it is said, that his easly 
return to an even higher post is not 
impossible.) Mr. Kvostof, the strong- 
est, and, as Minister of the Interior, the 
most important man in ^e Cabinet, has 
not yet got rid of old Goremykine, Am- 
bassador Shebeko, or Mr. Sazonoff. 

Old or new, it is all the same to us. 

The unexampled freedom of criticism 
in Russia, Mr. Privy Councilor, is a sign 
of strengUi, not oif weakness. 

The public discussion of the failings 
and dirty acts of the administration, the 
censuring of the military doctors, (par- 
tieolarly by Henschikof.) and the expo- 
sitions of the advantages due to German 
orpanization and technique should teach 
us how far Russia is from believing the 



end of the world is at hand, as is 
thoupht by many in our " foolish zone." 

The man who bares his wounds in the 
marlwt ]daee, and allows remedies and 
the possibility of a cure to be discussed 

before the ears of the crowd, seems, to 
the impartial, stronger and less in need 
of overnice consideration than the man 
who never lifts the bandage and who 
answers every question with : " Every- 
thing is in the finest condition. Besides? 
Nothing new of importance." 

The Russian hears fhat his army in 
the Add still numbers almost 7,000,000 
men and that 8,000,000 men have been 
drafted and are being trained back of 
the front, that the railroad to the ice- 
free ocean being bniH by the bu^y host 

of prisoners of war is nearly finished, 
and he hopes, with the confidence swiftly 
following this news, that the fresh 
troops will be armed and equipped and 
sent to the front in the Spring. His 
slogan is: 

" in March, or in April, at the latest, 
the offensive will bc^rin, with ten mt 
twelve million well-equipped troops, who, 
with the best of guns and projectiles^ 
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made at home and in America and 
Japan, will drive the enemy from our 
extreme outer works." 

Al«x»ieff. ChM of the General Staff* 
saya ao, and General Russky declares: 

" We have, at last, as much ammuni- 
tion as we need against the Germans 
and we stamp on the bmces this notice: 
'Dent be 8linR:y with the cartridges! ' 
Our war is just beprinninp." 

Eighty thousand workingmen and 
women (who have received the rii^t to 
vote) have sent representatives to the 
committee for war industries. 

Now there must be a change. In Rus- 
sia's favor? Sinee her last fairly con- 
venient connecting road throngfa Serbia 
is barred, her hopes may prove deceiv- 
ing. In the meantime she is alive, raises 
her head through the fog and snow, and 
wisdom advises US to take her into con- 
sideration. 

Revolution? Not yet the slightest sign 
in sight. 

When Japan pledged herself In No- 
vember not to enter into peace neorotia- 
tions alone, but only together with her 
allies, it was looked upon by the " asso- 
ciation" as a still greater promise of 
salvation. 

" The cunning yellow men will only 
take part when it comes to the end. If 
they don*t Join us on the western front, 
after the cession of French Indo-China, 
they will certainly do so in India, Egypt, 
and on the Persian Gulf, perhaps even 
at Alexandretta, or on the Turfcisht 
Albanian, and Bulparian coasts; there 
where they could take j)art more effec- 
tively and under more favorable condi- 
tions and release white fighting units 
for use upon other battlefields. Not 
only because their prestipre, in case they 
should decide the European war, would 
rise enormondy on tiie Padfie Ocean 
and in the New World, but also because 
a loss of power in Europe would force 
us to return to Asia and thereby en- 
danger Japan's predominance, as hap- 
pened after the peace of Shimonoseki 
and before the quarrel over Port Arthur 
and the Yalu." These are the words 
on 13ie lips of politicians and diplomats. 

They fear nothing from Sweden, as 
they know tliat the Finns will not be- 



come Swedes and that the Swedes do 
not wish again to have a common Gov- 
ernment with the Finns. The belief that 
is stfll floating aroond, and not entirely 
in the corners, either, that Sweden will 
draw the sword tomorrow apainfrt Rus- 
sia in order to obtain the bagatelle of 
the Oeland Islaads and to forestall an 
attadc bf Bussia in the dim future, Is 
silly, even if our enemies did not have 
powerful friends in the most enlight- 
ened and powerftd of tiie Scandinavian 
kingdoms, equal to and above the So- 
cialist leader, Brantinp:. They have not 
been able to prevent the polite but firm 
repulse of English attempts at super- 
vision and guardaindiip, (first the 
French languapre was chosen as the 
medium of negotiations, then the Brit- 
ish emissaries' binding authority was 
wrested away, and finally acquiescence in 
r.ondon's demands was refused,) but 
they at once would have become the 
mouthpieces of tiie entire country if 
they had had occasion to protest against 
any German interference. 

We should say to the Swedes, loudly 
and in unambiguous words: ** We are 
^d of your German pride and of yror 
stand for inflexible justice, and we have 
no intention of mixing in your internal 
politics, nor of imposing upon you the 
wanton outrage of a grUnnouS war with- 
out a great object simply because it 
might suit our plans to do so. We 
have never intended that, because some 
day the Russians might tiireaten yon, 
you should now force the struggle upon 
them. Whoever indicated such a con- 
clusion did not speak for Germany'.i 
brain." 

A separate peaee betwiBen Germany 

and Russia? 

For months I have been warning my 
readers against such irrational fabri- 
cations. That tiie pious single-minded- 
ness of the peasants would never for- 
give even the Czar, the head of the 
ehurdt, the father, for breaking a cove- 
nant, that he would lose his divine attri- 
butes and become almost brutish in their 
eyes, if he tried to slip out of the iron- 
clad agreraient whidi he baa signed. Is 
known to every one who Is acquainted 
with the Russian's souL 
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If Nicholas Alexandrovitch should 
abandon his comrades of the September 
treaty to conclude a peace unfavorable 
to fhe empire, thw majilu would rise 
against him and ha would hsve revo- 
lution in the empire, and not, as ten 
years ago, mere city riots. He would 
not be able to find support in the army 
and he might as wdl pack the trunks 
of hi? child of trouble. Alexis, too. He 
doesn't need any Rasputin to teU him 
that. 

Would you rather, in a time of crisis, 

deal with the oppressor alone, or in com- 
pany with powerful partners? Neither 
can you expect that an autocrat of all 
the Rnsaias, whoss army is defeated and 

whose border provinces are under for- 
eifni rule, for fear that the stock of his 
empire may go still lower, will sit down 



alone with the enemy at the council taUe 
where ho mi^rht have England, FranoSt 
and Japan as neighbors. 

Even a weddinllf hoods the call of 
honor when there is advant^e in 
doing so. 

I have never believed in the po.ssi- 
bility of individual treaties of peace. 
That such a thing is more unlilcdy to 

h.ippen with Russia than with any of 
the other great powers is plain to a 
politician. 
To the ash heap at last with fhe dead 

ctick that has made too many believo 
it was a vine capable of developinj:; MM 
The people of Germany demand the 
trutli from writers, too, and protest 

scornfully apain.'st the illusion that has 
delighted the drunken topers in their 
swinish ecstasies in Auerbach's cellar. 



Facing the Possibilities 

By the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Gompton-Rickett, M. P. 

RpIow wc print part of the leailiiii; arMr].' in eho l.i!. si i^sui- of Tlio Cnntemiioiary 
Review. In which Hir Joseph Compton surveys the war situation and discounts the worst 
poflBlMlitlea eonfrontlns the Alllee. 



LET us take things at their worst. 
Assume Aat the AQstro«Gennan- 

Bulgar-Turk combination is quite 
successful, and that the road is opened 
to Constantinople. Although the Allies 
keep a firm grip upon Sakmiki they de< 
cide upon the evacuation of the Peninsula 
of Gallipoli. The troops so released would 
avail for Egypt if we had not otherwise 
provided for its defense. 

Our fleet would still command the sea- 
board of Asia Minor, and with Saloniki 
as a base we should be on the flank of 
the German advance. Let worse follow 
and ws evacuate figypt becauso our 

troops can be better employed upon the 
offensive elsewhere. This would injure 
our prestige for the time, but it would 
no decisi<m for Gorraany nor re- 
lieve her from the tension of a Winter's 
war. With Epypt and the Suez Canal 
in the temporary possession of the Ger- 
man-Turhish armies, what could follow t 
The Suez Canal would be closed by the 
allied fleets. We should throttle the Rod 



Sea effectually at Aden. Our possession 
of the Sudan would bo secured 1»y our 
naval hold on the Red Sea, and we should 
retain a direct communication with India 
as our military and naval base. An ad- 
vance overland to Khartum wmild be 
impossible across the "belly of stones," 
the desert which separates Egypt from 
the Sudan. Our mercantile marine would 
go around Ihe Cape to the Far East and 
to the Southern Hemisphere. In these 
days of powerful steamers, runninfr at 
higher speed than formerly, the differ- 
ence between the two routes is not so 
mariced. This is particularly so in war 

time when we take into consideration 
the risks of the Mediterranean, the de- 
lays of the Suez Canal, and the slow 
passage of the Red Sea, which always 
bristles with dangers to navigration. Our 
empire would remain intact, and there 
would be no interruption in communica- 
tion between the British Islands, India, 
or far-away Australasia. 
Who imagines that Germany would at- 
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tempt an enterprise ao ImpoMible as a 

movement to India across thousands of 
miles and with Russia upon her flank? 
Nona of thoM things are likely to hap- 
pen; but at the vary tfont our supremacy 
at sea would carry us safely through the 
crisis as heretofore. 

The war will not be settled by " tourist 
trips " into Mesopotamia, but by our 
success at last in overpowering a weak- 
ening Germany, and the profn"ess of the 
Anplo-French arms in the west and of 
Ruijsia in the east The real strength of 
our great adversary lies in her geograph- 
ical unity, that solid body of the German 
race massed in Central Europe. Austria 
only holds toother by the stiffening 
given to her by her ally, and Tur- 
key again is a " p'co^raphical ex- 
pression." The best of her fightinj? 
force today is found for her by races 
European in blood, whose ancestors 
were forced to accept the Mohammedan 
faith. When those races fail her she 
has little to hope from the pure Asiatics 
of her distant provinces. We have yet 
to test the Turk in the open againit the 
class of European troops which France 
and Britain will direct against her. In 
all this we have left out of calculation 
the contribution of RossIb, It may be 

that an advance from the Caucasus may 
prove the best diversion, or a landing: on 
the shores of the Black Sea, or even a 
eoatfaiued advance into Galicia and into 
Prussian Poland. 

There is a question, however, which is 
as important as any of those which we 
have already discussed — ^the question of 
the terms which we are prepared 
to jsrive to a defeated enemy. Wc 
may deprive Germany of her colonies, 
compel her to disband her armies and to 
sunender or to destroy her fleet to pre- 
vent its fallinp into our hands. We may 
even impose a war contribution upon her, 
but she will survive. Her defeat, how- 
ever complete, will be attributed by her 
to the malevolence of Great Britain, 
whom she hoped to have kept out of the 
present struggle. Just as she recovered 
from tiie Tietorles of Napoleon she will 
begin again to assert herself, to build 
up her industries, and to arm once more. 



Catastrophe, if it overtakes her, vrill be 
attributed to ill-fortune, failure of prep- 
aration, or to the unlimited resources 
of her malignant enemies. The Judgment 
of war may not bring moral conversion, 
and the old difficulties will then reap- 
pear. Her enlarging armaments will 
threaten Europe, and our children or our 
children's children, as the generations 
move on, will return to the same deadly 
crisis as before. 

If she could be persuaded that Central 
Europe ought to suffice for her, and that 
her intelligence and energies were given 
to her for the peaceful penetration of 
less favored peoples, then there would 
be h<q[M of future peace. For whatever 
may be the value of her culture it cannot 
for one moment be compared with that 
of Ancient Greece, whose political power 
counted for so little, but whose influence 
has so sensibly affected the whole course 
of European civilization. Unfortunately, 
this is not likely to be the case.* She 
has tasted the forbidden fruit of world 
power, and the poison still runs in her 
veins. Unhappily, this means that we 
dare not trust her. It may be necessary 
for the allied nations to impose a peace 
which will involve a strategical commaiid 
of Germany until they see what tha fut- 
ure will bring forth. 

No one desires to deprive the German 
race of their right to self-government, 
but we are bound to emandpate those 
peoi^es who have suffered firom her dom- 
inance and whom Germany has failed, 
after years of occupation of their terri- 
tories, to reconcile or to assimilate. We 
may have to secure the safety of ^ 

North Sea by intrustinj»^ the German sea- 
board to a new federation of little States 
and retain for ourselves a naval station, 
Heligoland or anottier, in order to com- 
mand the Kiel Canal. It may be that 
the effect of the war will separate Ger- 
many once more into a north and a south, 
while the non-German people ol Central 
Europe are gathered into new States 
which will pruard the approach to the 
southeast. The problem is highly compli- 
cated, and cannot be settled by a de- 
nunciation in general terms of the evils 
of militarism. Gemaay must pay the 
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penalty for her lu:it of conquest, but in only iiupe that, cha^itened by suffering, 
Mme way we must restore h«r to fhe she nay at last rise transfigured Into 
company of dvilised nattons. We ean newness of life. 



Reflections of the War in Genuany 



The passages which follow are taken 
f rom O very able and intereating article, 
bjf M* LourieTt in the VyMtnik Evrapff, 
{the Messenger of Europe,) publMed at 
Petroprad : 

IN August there was unveiled in Berlin 
a colossal statue to General Hin- 
dcnburg — between the Reichstag 
and the Siefresalloe (the " Avenue of 
Victory") — a wooden image as tall as 
eight mm standing en eadi other's 
heads, to render everlasUng fhe features 
of the present army commander, tho 
former professor. Kaiser Wilhelm or- 
dered tiiat the battle craiser launched in 
July should be called the Hindenburg. 
A pretty, fluffy little animal (of the 
kangaroo family) which was discovered 
in what was then German New Gainea» 
and soceeesfnlly brought to Berlin, is 
also called the Hindenhurpf, by the 
unanimous vote of explorers and scien- 
tists. This long-tailed Hindenburg has 
been placed in a separate cage in the 
Zoological Garden and " attracts even 
more attention than Missie," as we are 
informed by a patriotic reporter. Missie 
is a large chimpansee of the gentler sex, 
dear to the hearts of Berlinera. 

Zabrze, a town of fi.'?,000 inhabitants, 
is to be called Hindenburg; and the 
whole district of Zabrse (in SOesia) is 
also ts take the same name. The larger 
German towns have collected more than 
10,000,000 marks, to be intrusted to the 
learned General, and to be spent by hbn 
■eoording to his discretion. The Gov- 
ernment of Saxony has published in its 
organ an amusing circular, appealing 
to ih» people of Saxony not to bombard 
fhe General with picture postals; the 
Commander in Chief cannOt use his din- 
ing room, because it is filled to the ceil- 
ing witti postals; ^be General has no 
ehanee to .get at his private correspond- 
ence because in the daily wagonloads 



which are delivered to him no one can 
divine which letters are important and 
which simply inform him that ** a toast 

in his honor was drunk in such and sucli 
a restaurant, in the presence of so and 
80 and the Saxon organ even calls the 
great warrior ** a subject for sympathy 
and pity." 

The heroes of the beer halls call their 
new-born sons Hindenburg; a newspaper 
announces that a little girl has been 
named Hindenburga. All these patriots 
are at war against all foreign words and 
names, insisting that the famous Hymn 
of Hate directed against England diall 
be made obligatory in the children's 
schools and incumberinf; the mail sacks 
of the army with postals that jeer at the 
nations which are at war with Ger- 
many. • • • 

It is only just to add that public in- 
dignation against these beer-hall heroes 
was strong enough to compel the Ger- 
man Government to intervene. A wliole 

output nf postals especially offensive to 
the Allies was confiscated. This was 
done after many organs of the press, 
both Radical and Moderate, had printed 
innumerable protests against the lack of 
dignity and artistic worth that these 
postcards showed, and especially after 
the poblieation of many indignant pro- 
tests from officers and soldiers at 
the front, who were wroth at being 
" disgraced by the heroes of the beer 
tables.** The efforts to propagate the 
Hymn of Hate in the schools has also 
called forth many protests; and here the 
press did not miss the opportunity to 
point out tiie hypocrisy of llie party es- 
pecially interested in sovdn^ animosity 
between En^rlatid and Germany, which so 
rapidly changed front as soon as interest 
dictated. 

An amusing instance of this: The cen- 
tral organ of Gennan industry, the Mit> 
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teilunp^n des Kric^sausschuss der 
deutschen Industrie, in an editorial arti- 
cle, calls for » complete break In all in- 
tereourae with England* but in the very 
next number of the same periodical we 
find the following advertisement: " Busi- 
ness messages for England: A well 
recommended wholesale neutral mer- 



chant, well connected in English official 
and business circles, who resides in Ber- 
lin, but visits England frequently, offers 
to transmit business messages for those 
who desire it. Detailed information may 
be had at the Commercial Department of 
tile War Committee of German Indus- 
try." 



Americans Disliked in England 

By James Davenport Whelpley 



FotUmmg ia a eondenaed venion of a 

BUrprishig article by <in Ainertean cor- 

respondent in EnyUnui, n-hirh nppenred 
in The Outlook, New York, Jan. 12, 1916: 

AT the end of this war English- 
men wiU be liked better than they 
were in some parts of the world 
and more hated in others, and 
they will be as indifferent to these 
changes of feeling as if there had been 
mme. At the end of this war Americans 
will be more heartily and generally dis- 
liked everywhere, except possibly in Bel- 
gium and Serbia, than they were in that 
peacefU year of 191S which now seems 
to belong to a remote past. Also thcy 
will care more than ever. They will feel 
hurt and resentful, for they will believe 
that it should be quite the contrary, for 
good and sufficient reaaiMBS. 

There will be many causes for this 
dislike, none of which will seem reason- 
able to an American* but the fact will 
remain. In the first place, we are, and 
probably will remain, neutral to the end. 
Neutrality means treading on every 
one's toes. The Germans, Austrians, 
Turks, and Bulgarians do net lOra our 
form of neutrality, for under the cir- 
cumstances it favors their enemies. The 
English, French, Russians, and Italians 
dont mpprw of us because they think 
we have failed to protest sufficiently 
apainst German methods, have been too 
patient with German and Turkish out- 
rages, and that we have profited enor- 
mously in a financial way from the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

The Belgian relief work, the rebuke 



to CSermany for her submarine methods, 

the vast American contributions to all 
forms of assistance for the wounded and 
otherwise stricken among the warring 
peoples, the enlistment of several thou- 
sand Americans in the war on the side 
of the Allies, the unselfish labor of offi- 
cial and unofficial Americans for the 
relief of distress, the loans and credits 
givoi' to warring nations in large 
amounts — none of these things, nor all 
of them, will prevail to make America 
or Americans popular with other peo- 
ples after this war. 

We may reasonably be expected to 
a^k why this is so. The answer lies in 
the domain of psychology and not of 
reason, and it is rather difficult to 
analyse. 

At an English social gathering not 
long ago the discussion ran to America's 
part in the war. An American present, 
well versed in current events, analyzed 
and explained the position of his coun- 
try in the various crises which have 
arisen since Aup. 4. 1914. The assem- 
bled company accepted the explanations 
in good part, and apparently all was 
harmonious, when an Englishwoman 
present, whose mind reflects that of her 
soldier husband and his friends raUier 
than her original thought, suddenly 
dropped a bomb by saying, in almost 
spiteful tone. " You Americans feel so 
beastly virtuOus because you are not in 
this war," and in the momentary silence 
that ensued before the topic of conversa- 
tion was chanipred the atmospheric con- 
dition resumed the normal state which 
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gtaerally prevails in an Anglo-Ameri- 
can gathering in England in these times; 
the barometer suddenly dropped from 
"art Uta** to ''ehangeable." 

"BaiiMmber tlie Lutitantal ** It fhe 
challenge of one of Lord Kitchener's re- 
cruiting posters which is displayed in 
every English village. I went into a 
Httto diop IB • nnall Engliah town one 
day noently to purchase something. On 
a wall opposite this shop was one of 
these posters. The woman behind the 
ooonter, whfle attending to my wants 
lathor absentmindedly, as they aU do 
these days, bepran to talk of the war. 
Noting that I was an American, she said» 
in a very anxious tone, "Do you thinic 
America will soon eome into tiie war 
against us?" I expressed my astonish- 
ment at her question, and she added, 
" Oh, lots of people around here expect 
fbmV I did some miflsionary work rigbt 
there, and left her apparently much re- 
lieved in her mind, but her question 
haunted me, and still does. 

Whence oome these impressions of 
America and the attitude of her people 

toward the war? One can only theorize 
about it because of lack of definite 
Imowledge, for no one is ever able to 
giim any exact reason for his impres- 
sions or any exact information as to the 
stories he hears. 

I have almost given up going to one 
of my clnbs in London, whwe nearly aU 
the members are military or civil aeVT* 
ants of the British Government, because 
of the atmospheric change which has 
telcen place in the past few mcmths. On 
the club bulletin board is posted a ** Roll 
of Honor." On it, the last day I saw it, 
were the names of forty members who 
had bean kOled in aetloD md wbttj who 
had been wounded. In the big smoUng 
room, now half deserted, nearly every 
one is in khaki; even the old dodderers 
are doing something that entitles them to- 
wear It or iiioy are going on what they 
have done in the past. An American 
enters the club. A few glance over their 
papers at the unusual sight of muftL 
His nationality is reeogniaed at mot. 
Men who are talking together, look 
around, a remark is made sotto voea or 



conversation stops altogether. It is not 
a personal thing, it is national, and, 
while the American's own state of mind 
may exaggerate the effect through hy- 

persensitiveness. Still it is unmistakable. 

"Why?" you ask yourself again, and 
the question remains unanswered. 

" Will America sit at the council tablb 
when peace is to be arranged? " I can 
hear the indignant shouto of '*No!'* 

from men and women of every and any 
class in these British Isles. What would 
th^ have America do at the present mo- 
ment other than is being done? They 
do not know. They think we should at 
least have made formal protest against 
the invasioB of Belgium, and many of 
us Americans agree witii them. They 
admit that there is no real cause for us 
to go to war as yet, and that we are wise 
and right in keeping out of it — that is, 
the intdligent BritUdiers do— and here 
their argument or talk trails off into 
sarcasm or trrowl which leads to no state- 
ment of definite program that they would 
lay down for us to follow. I cant hdp 
feeling at times lliat llisre is a great deal 
in the peppery outburst of the unin- 
formed Englishwoman who said, " You 
Americans feel so beastly virtuous be> 
eause yon are not to tills war." 

How Americans will stand in England 
when the war is over depends somewhat 
upon the outcome of the conflict. A 
complete victory for England and heat 
allies, with America neutral to the end, 
would, of course, dispose of all the stories 
current in rural England as to America 
siding with the Germans. The defeat or 
the partial defeat of England, or a draw 
between the nations at war, would un- 
questionably perpetuate a feeling of bit- 
teniesa whidi has shown itself in the 
oft-heard remark tiiat in a sense England 
is now fipfhtinp: America's battles. The 
theory upon which this is based is that 
the principles for which the Allies stand 
and are fighting are those under which 
the American Nation conducts itself, and 
also that a world-victorious Germany 
would mean shortly either a humiliated 
or a war^ravaged Ameriea. Should Eng- 
land fail to win a complete victory, it 
wfll be felt by EngHshmen that Ameriea 
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had it in her power at the critical mo- 
ment to insure an allied victory and 



failed to do it, notwithstanding a pro* 
fessed sympathy for the allied cause. 



Religion Duiing War 

By A. N. 

Translated from an article appearing In a recent Issue of Ilusaian Thought. 



IT was damp, and a cold and strident 
wind was blowinp. We were in the 
midst of a long march in hilly coun- 
try. TIm MMida wtre Iwtnibly muddy 
alter tiie raina. The wheds of oar heavy 
cannons and munition cases stuck and 
were thickly covered with mud. The 
going was slow, with frequent stops. 
Croasing small rivers over diaky woeden 
bridges was especially hard. The latter 
had often to be reinforced with firmer 
planks before we were able to use them, 
and so the long trail of our artillery 
wa^ns was detailed hy US. The riders 
of the pun teams used their whips and 
yelled at the horses. The commanding 
officers yelled and swore at the riders, 
occasionally using their whi]»s. The men 
were tired and hungry. 

During an exceptionally long river 
crossing, while awaiting its completion, 
I dismounted and stood by the roadside 
on the edge of a plantation. Beet roots 
had been recently gathered from this 
plantation; I picked a forgotten root 
and cleanly peeled away the rind with 
my penknife. I cut it into small bits 
and chewed them, enjoyinp the juciness 
of the pulp. Glancing up, I saw our 
doctor watching my mouth with greedy, 
hungry eyes. 
" Have some? *• 
" Spare me a bit, do." 
He ate the small piece I handed him, 
and with eyes still burning with uncon- 
trollable, animal hunger, he said: " Pa^ 
haps you can give me some more? " 

And if we were reduced to devourinp 
roots destined for cattle fodder, you can 
imagine how hard it was on the soldiers 

who had not even been riding, but who 
had walked and worked, helping the 
progress of the train, helping the horses. 



In these cireumstanees, on such a day, 

my attention was drawn to a swarthy 
young soldier. He was a cannon at> 
tendant and walked dose to his diarge 

on the right, between the front and 

rear wheels. There was nothing note- 
worthy in the figure of the soldier, save 
for liie fact liiat he carried a tiny 
book in his hand, whieh he read as he 
walked. His expression was at once col- 
lected and serious. I was unable to re- 
sist an impulse of curiosity, and driving 
close to the gun, in an off-hand manner, 
I bent forward in my saddle and glanced 
at the book. The type was ancient He- 
brew — evidently a Prayer Book. 

So! The Jew soldier prayed. It was 
Autumn; probably one of tiie great Jew- 
ish Fall festivals. Some dim memory 
flashed throu^^h my brain. Yes — I was 
reminded of the " Taper," the wax taper 
in Count Tdstoy's narrative, lit by the 
serf Peter, on whom fell the duty to 
plow for his master on Easter Sunday. 
So he stuck a taper on the plow, and 
prayed and sang Easter hymns as he 
followed the plow. Was this not an 
analogous case? 

The implement was different, however 
— no tool of the soil, but a horrible, 
death-dealing howitser. The man, too— 

he was no village harvester, but a mem- 
ber of the artillery — with a number. 

The artillery train moved and stopped. 
With it the young Jewish soldier walked, 
. kneading the sticky mud, which clung to 
his boots, or halting with a jerk, in- 
stinctively taking his stand between the 
front and rear wheels, between the 
ammunition ease In front and the gun 
behind. Only now and then he raised 
his dark, southern eyes from the Prayer 
Book to make sure that everything was 
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as it should be around him* and that he 
might contiBae his pimyor without in' 

terruption. 

Happily, no one interfered, no one pre- 
sented olietaclea, though in an &nf^y mo- 
ment any battery commander could have 
made it hot for him for inattention. Pos- 



sibly, just at this time, each was too 
busy with his own affairs, possibly no 
one besides myself noticed the little sa- 
ored book, scarcely bigger than a box of 
matches. 

Adonai, the God of Israel, vnH accept 

his prayer. 



Copenhagen Repudiates Bjorn Bjomson 

Scheduled to lecture on tiM war In the Danish capital, the pro-German Norwetrlan, son of 
the fanioua writer, was prevented from doins so by a hostile audience, as related In Oacens 
Nyhedtf'. 



THERE may have been a number of 
empty seats in the big hall of the 

Concert Palace, but still it can be 
said that it was a large audience that 
witnessed the stormy incidents of the 
evening. 

Bjorn Bjornson's lecture, " From the 
Three Fronts," was to have started at 
8 o'clock, but a quarter of an hour passed 
before Bjdmson showed himself after the 
audience had displayed its impatience by 
Stamping. A few applauded on the lec- 
toxer's appearance, but this sign of ap- 
proval was immediately drowned by vio> 
lent hissinpT and whistling:. As near as 
could be judged, this hostile demonstra- 
tion came largely from the crowd in the 
upper gallery and from others scattered 
in the rear of the orchestra circle. 

While all this is going on, Bjomson 
stands leaning carelessly against the 
table on the platform and at his right is 
Beiahold Mac, the yourp: Chairman of 
the Society for Public Information, who 
arranged the meeting. Reinhold Mac 
keepa swinging the Chairman's bell, and 
above the din in the hall he is heard to 
say, " If you go on in this fashion, then — " 

No one finds out what is to happen, for 
while the whisfUng keqis on increasing 
everybody gets on his feet while voices 
meet each other from the galleries to the 
boxes and from the boxes to the gal- 
leries. Even chair seats are brooi^t into 
requisition as inBtmmwkts for mrise mak- 
ing. 

Here and there are cries that Bjomson 
ought to have a dianoe to be heard. Up 

on the platform Reinhold Mac tries again 
and again to speak, but he only succeeds 



with Innumerable intermptlona. BJ6m- 
son himself says nothing. 

"You have no right to judge any one 
until you hear him," says Reinhold Mae. 
[Interruption: " Oh, we know him! "] 

" It Is nothing but young fellows who 
are tyrannizing this meeting." [Interrup- 
tion: " Do we get back our money ? "] 

" All opinions should be heard here. 
At later meetings there will be oppor- 
tunity for French and Englidi diarapiona 
to express themselves." Shiging in the 
back of the hall. "Yes, we love this 
land." 

After the Korwegfaui natioiml song has 

been rendered there is loud applause in 
which Bjurnson joins. 

As time passes — an hour has already 
gone by — there are increased demands 
that Bjbmson should be allowed to pro- 
ceed. He appears as if getting ready 
when suddenly there comes: " Are you 
a son of the old Bjornson? " And from 
another comer of the hall; " He is being 
paid." Reinhold Mac proposes that the 
audience take a vote whether Bjornson 
should speak. A voice: " May we have 
a written decision?" A vote Is taken by 
raising of hands. The' majority Is for 
hearing Bjornson. 

At 9:15 Bjdmson takes a seat and 
drinks a glass of water. He confers wi^ 
Director Jacob Jaoobson, who has come 
On to the platform. 

Now Bjornson starts in : "I don't 
want to deliver this lecture, [the audience 
becomes restlesa.] Just be qpiet a- mo* 
ment, I've got a cold and am unable to 
scream. The Social-Democrat of Stock* 
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holm said something about this bcinj* a 
peace lecture. To me it is funny that it 
lw8 turned into a fighting lecture. But 
after all it is not the majority that ia in 
control this evening:. There is some- 
thing else back of it. [Violent whist- 
ling.] Oh, as far as I am coneamed, 
whistle at much as you pleaaa." Voieea: 
" Throw them out! " 

A couple of unruly fellows are removed 
firom tha front rows. An excited young 
womaii has pointed them out. 

When thinp?; have quieted down a lit- 
tle* Jacob Jacobson begins to speak. He 
reminds the audience that B|6mson is 
there as an invited (ruest, and that he lias 
a right to decent treatment. Bjomson, 
says Jacobson, will merely indicate the 
nature of his teetore, and if th« suhjeet 
is objectionable he will take his leave. 

Bjornson: "No, that is wrong:. It is 
now close to 10 o'clock and I am going 
to delivw no lecture. I just desired to 
protest against the charge that I was a 



paid enthusiast. [Considerable noise.] 
It is sheer nonsense to say that I am 
an enemy to Denmark." Bjomson here 
strikes the desk with his closed hand. 
*• Sheer nonsense, T say." 

A young Norwegian jumps up and 
cries: " I hope that when a Dane comes 
to Norway to say a few words the Nor- 
wegrian youth will give him a chance to 
be heard! " 

Reinhold Mae now dismisses tho 
gathering with the remark that Bjom- 
son will speak some other evening in a 
smaller hall, and that all who desire ad- 
mission will have to give their names. 

And the memorable evening: came to a 
close. It is to be regretted that it came 
to demonstrations and remonstrances 
that may cause unpleasantness in certain 
quarters. It is well known that many 
here in Denmark are out of sympathy 
with Bjorn Bj6rn.son, but they ought to 
have stayed away and given him a chance 
to qpeak to those who cared to hear him. 



The Danes in the World War 

Bv Dr. Fredrik Boeck 



The well-known Swedish critic writes in the Svenska Daitbladet about the Danes who are par> 
ticliwtins to the sreet struKglc in the article of which a tranalatlOB appearB below. 



OF the northern race, only the Danes 
have come in direct touch with the 
world war— tim two hundred thou- 
sand Danish brethren who live in South 
Jutland under German rule. Of all the 
literature on the war that has come to 
my notice, there is nothing which has so 
affected me as the letters of these Dan- 
ish-Germans from the front. 

Even the most casual observer will 
have to admit that these letters bear wit- 
ness to an intdligence, a culture, an 
ability in respect to psychological reflec- 
tion that unquestionably is not to be 
found among many other nationalities. 
The South Jutlanders are a ehoeen 
people. The majority of them are well- 
to-do fanners who almost without ex- 
ception have had a splendid education in 
the folk high schools. During their long 
and persistant battle for the retention of 
their language and their individual cul- 



ture they have possessed themselves of 
precious qualities. 

It is one of tile paradoxes of this war 
that the South Jutlanders have been bet- 
ter equipped for the war's terrific trials 
than almost any others. In spite of the 
fact that the task must have been a very 
hard one, they have stood the tost with 
honor. 

It is to be remarked that from many 
parts of CSermany como evidences that 

the participation of the South Jutlanders 
is being: thoroughly appreciated. There 
is something uplifting, something com- 
forting in watching fliese Danish broth- 
ers who act with no less courage and 
initiative than their comrades, but who 
are completely without passion or hate. 
By virtue of their exceptional position 
they have partaken of the skepticism of 
modern culture, which ag:ain enables them 
to- act without hardness or fanaticism. 
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One may be aware of the eternal relative 
in what is called the duty of man, and yet 
stand fast even unto death. One may be 
careful and refinedt and yet stronir in 
character and action. 

The idyllic democratic, pacific senti- 
. ment of these farmer-soldiers crops out 
on 9wmrf ooeasiim. How touehad fhey 
appear when thoy seo those fine, well- 
fed Jutland horses harnessed before the 
cannons I It is like a dear greeting from 



home. The dirt, tll0 distres.s, and the 
poverty of Russia make a powerful and 
painful impression upon them. We should 
be proud of our kinship to tbeae South 

Jutland farmers, who. perhaps more 
sensitive than any others in the war, suf- 
fer in silence. We are confronted with 
a heroisai, a Danish heroism, without the 
least outward sign of pathos. It is for 
us Swedes to show that we understand 
how grand and genuine is this courage. 



Denmark^s Preparedness Propaganda 

Opposition press in Denmark recently discus.sed the need for military preparednMS, 
Mt forth In the subjoined article, traiwlated (rom Dagens Nybeder, Copenhagen. 



THE meeting in tiie Lands^ing has 
been followed with great interest 
throughout the country in circles 
championing proper defense measures. 
The well-considered plan of the Rightist 
Party was up for discussion, and in view 
of the situation the suggestion for a 
parliamentary commission to examine 
the existiBg means of defense was en- 
tirely logical. The session was bound 
to open the eyes of those at the helm 
of our hyper-democratic Government. 

Our Donoerats— the Leftists, the So- 
cialists, and the Badfella— have been 
unable to find expressions sufficiently 
condemnatory of the Rightist Party's 
proposition for a preparedness eommis- 
sion. Parliamentarism is something 
great and uplifting, so, of course, the 
members of the Right must not touch it. 
That is a privilege belongring solely 
to democracy. And although Joergen 
Pedersen is that member of the T.ands- 
thing who has called the present Rigsdag 
a ''living corpse," yet he finds that a 
gatiiering fostered by '*the corpse," for 
the purpose of learning our means for 
defense, can only cause uneasiness among 
the people. 

The arguments advanced g^painst ^e 
creating of a commission by the spokes- 
men for the cabinet and the Democratic 
Party were a wonderful concoction. A 
"beautiful ** spfa^t of unity existed as 
regards the efforts of the Right going 
for nought. No one could conceive the 



commission to be anything but mere agi- 
tation — a matter of per.'^onal experi- 
ence, perhaps — although everybody must 
know that where it concerned the coun- 
try's defoise the policy of the Rightists 
has always been of the most unselfish 
kind. To the astonishment of the Demo- 
crats, the Right has more than once 
sacrificed members of the Rigsdag on 
the altar of preparedness. 

The leader of the Free-Conservative 
Party attempted to mediate between the 
chief opponents, but the Minister of War, 
who was in omitrol, did not even give 
him an answer. When the Left Party 
finally added a supplementary order of 
the day, the proposition of the Right was 
swept aside. 

The whole proved to be parliam jntary 
history of the most ultra-democratic 
stamp. But the good of it all is that 
the activity of the Right in the Lands- 
thing has caused an improvement in de- 
fensive measures in various territories 
which otherwise mifl^t have been to- 
tally neglected. And In the Folksthlag 
there is proof that now the volnntary 
army corps are to take the lead. No 
matter how the curious parliamentarism 
continues, much has been accomplished, 
and. as Herman Bang once wrote: " The 
corpse ate and drank, slept and woke 
up." 

It ought to be no secret to Minister 

of War Munch that a commis.<5jon of tho 
kind proposed in Denmark has operated 
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to complete satisfaction in Norway, 
Sweden, and Holland. In these coun- 
tries there has been no talk of creating 
TOfirintM on that account. On the 
contrary, even leading Social-Democrats 
have publicly declared that it is im- 
portant that preparations bearing on 
the military establishment should syn- 
chronize with industrial mobilization. 
Why, therefore, should a similar labor 
in Denmark, executed under the direc- 
tion of Minister Mtmdi hhnself.and by 
men chosen by him, cause confusion in 
this country? We feel moved to declare 
that it should be impossible for what- 
ever member of the Radical Left, out- 
side the Government, to construct an 
opposing argument really acceptable to 
normal thinking. 
Tbefe is at hand complete evidence 



of how Sweden has been moving in this 
matter. The energy there displayed in 
organizing the industrial war machinery 
is praiseworthy and typical. 

Whether we shall finally obtain n 
parliamentary commission to investigate 
the defense situation or not, peace and 
security can only be maintained when 
the people learn that stomething is being 
done to remedy existing defects. The 
main thing now is not to get tired of 
agitating the question. The men who 
are in the advance lines advocating ade- 
quate defense must submit to being 
called war-mad militarists. It is not 
impossible that the day will come when 
they will appear in a finer light to the 
eyes of the great public than will the 
very men who now point the finger of 
derision at them. 



George V, in Danish Eyes 

By Dr. R. Besthom 

The noted Danish historian. Dr. R. Besthom. presents in a recent issue of Dafcas Njrheder of 
Copenhaten an Intimate picture of the Brltlali motiardi as ruler and diplomat. 



WHEN the Sailor King, the ruler of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, George V., shortly before 
the world war reviewed the great fleet— 
the greatest fleet the world has ever 
Feen assembled in one place— ^Edward 
VIL's son and successor may, perhaps, 
have dreamed of the day when, leading 
this powerful aggregation of sea fight- 
ers, he should sally forth in battle against 
the young but consequential fleet of his 
cousin. Emperor William. But the King- 
Emperor had scarcely considered it like- 
ly at that time that he should hold a 
review over a combined Anglo-French 
Army in the field against German armies 
that were attempting to snatch from 
France and England the city whose name 
stands indelibly written in the heart of 
Bloody Mary—- Calais. 

When George V., on May 7, 1910, 
assumed the reins of government, the 
new ruler over the world's greatest em- 



pire of more than 400,000,000 souls was 
a comparatively unknown man, even in 

England. All, eyes had been on King 
Edward and his foreign politics, and his 
death came so suddenly and unexpected 
that for a while it was quite impossible 
to get the Governmental machinery in 
proper order. Premier Asquith happened 
to be in Seville. The leader in the House 
of Commons, James Lowther, was in Con- 
stantinople. The Prince of Wales, who 
so unexpectedly became King George, had 
led a quiet existence, and even in Eng- 
land there were not many who had a 
well-grounded opinion regarding his per- 
sonality. 

That the new ruler of the British Em- 
pire was sailor with heart and soul was 
known, and also that he was enthusi- 
astically interested in all that concerned 
the nation's men-of-war and the col- 
onies. But most people must have had 
the idea that George V., who was so fond 
of his private circle and family life, and 
lived 80 quietly, bad no special interest 
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for politics, whether those concerniiifr 
forei^ affairs or of the country itself. 

Viscount Mountmorres, who knew the 
King well, aaanred hte faitlnuites tlMit 
King George " resembled Emperor Will- 
iam by his irresistible, restless enerfry 
and his intelligence, and that he was a 
man who, in whatever interested him* 
insisted on playing: an active, yee, a 
leading, part." But there were not many 
who placed much weight on this char- 
acterisation, wlUle the opinion was gen- 
eral that Queen Mary exerted a con- 
siderable influence over the Kinpr. This 
opinion was strengthened through the 
prodanution with wlilefa George V. took 
over the Government when he declared 
that he felt himself encouraged in his 
great task because conscious of the fact 
he would find aappoit in the aid of 
his dear helpmate. 

Time has proved that Viscount Mount- 
morres had the correct estimate; of KinR' 
George V.'s personality. The Viscount's 
estimate is Airther strengthmed hy re- 
calling the half-forgotten but no less in- 
teresting: speech delivered by the King 
at his ascension after his return from 
the great Journey, when he said that he 
" would emphasize the impression that, I 
believe, prevails among our brothers on 
the other side of the oceans, namely, that 
the old motiierland must awake if it ex- 
pects to retain its supremacy in colonial 
trade." 

The words that King Edward's succes- 
sor in 1902 addressed to his countrymen, 
" Wake up, England,'* at the time created 
much attention, and in reality constituted 
a program that has been followed by 
leadinir English statesmen. At any rate, 
that speech gave evidence that King: 
George at the time had his interest rooted 
in great political plans. 

The year of mourning passed qaietiy 
at the new Court, but when it was over. 
King George V. appeared more conspicu- 
ously in his public role. The dedication 
of tiie monument to Queen Victoria, with 
the accompanying entertainments In 
honor of the German royal couple, wa.«? 
followed by a series of Court festivals. 
Englishmen began to notice that the King 
took an interest in sports, including 
racing. The coronation in London showed 



that George V. was popular, and the fur- 
ther coronation in Delhi, when the ruler 
announced the transfer of the Indian seat 
of government from Calcutta to Ddhi, 
went to prove that the King had a pro- 
gram of his own in the domain of colonial 
politick, and saw a way to carry it to 

completion. 

The constitutional struggles in Parlia* 

ment as well as the Ulster crisis showed 
that where interior politics were con- 
cerned the King had his individual con- 
ceptions and made them tdl, while per- 
hape he could not make his conservatism 
prevail. T' interest in the royal sailor's 
pipe, that replaced King Edward's famous 
Havana cigar, and many other character- 
istics had long been eliminated when the 
world war broke out. 

As regard.s the larger political affairs, 
it does not seem that King George, in 
contrast to his father, cares specially 

for them. It is, however, possible that 
also here the general public estimate has 
been led astray through the quiet, un- 
pretortious attitude ni the King. In 
this, as in other respects, King George 
unquestionably resembles Emperor Nich- 
olas much more than Kaiser Wilhelm. 

On various occasions George V. de- 
clared that he would continue the poli- 
tics of his father, but in his speech dur- 
ing the unveiling of the Queen Victoria 
monument there was a reference which 
pointed to the fact that a much more 
intimate relationship existed between the 
ruler of the Herman Empire and the rul- 
er of Great Britain than had been the 
case in the days of Edward VII. And 
this official sign found corroboration in 
other instances. But at Emperor Will- 
iam's departure from London, May 20, 
1911, a scene took place at the Victoria 
railroad station whidi gave inkling that 
elements of misunderstanding had come 
to hand. Further, the speech that Em- 
peror William II., on June 20 of the same 
year, made on the stsamship Ameri- 
ka of the Hamburg-American Line, and 
in which the Emperor emphasized the 
duty of the new German Empire to solve 
the problem of the Hansa ideal, might 
well indicate that it was the Germanic- 
English fleet question that was at the 
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bottom of the " earnest conversation " 
that, according to the Lokal-Anzeiger of 
May 20, took place between the German 
, Emperor and the fingliell King. 

While King George V. has not made 
himself conspicuous in the foreign politi- 
cal aTenm he has fulfilled his pntaieei. 
He haa stnek to the politica <»f his fa- 



ther, and as the faithful ally of France he 
went to the front. It was here the King 
sustained injuries while doing his duty 
as military ruler. It would have been a 
serious loss had the British Empire dur- 
ing this frightful world war crisis been 
bereft of its «cperienoed, character- 
strong leader. 



Sweden^s Contributioii to Literature of the War 

By Nils Aden 

Quataf P. Steffen and Ernst Wtsfom are classed among foremost Swedish writers on 
Intematlfmal affalra. A reviewer In the Forum of Stockholm comments on their most recent 
works in the llsht of the country's neutral poiltlon. 



WHEN Gustftf F. Steffen recently 
published the second part of his 

** War and Culture, Social-Psy- 
chological Documents and Observations 
from the World War in 1914," there ap- 
peared almost simoltaneously another 
Swedish work with a similar title, 
" World War and World Peace, Docu- 
ments and Reflections," by Ernst Wig- 
forss. These books undoubtedly belong 

to the most sigrnificant works dealing 
with the international situation today. 
Both authors appear to seek for the 
causes of the great war in the dominant 
ideas diaracterizing the powstt that are 
now opposing each other. 

That Sweden should present such 
literature, and frrnn the standpofait of 
Swedish hiterests, is quite essential. Our 
country has from the start declared its 
neutrality; we desire to continue in this 
fashion and hope to be able to accomplish 
our purpose. And, yet, it behooves us 
to see what effect the war is having on 
the world at large, and even if we suc- 
ceed in keeping the peace within our 
borders it is necessary that we investi- 
gate how wc are being affected by the 
general unrest. The direct political con- 
sequences, as wdl as the economic and 
spiritual effects, are especially felt m 
the countries nearest the scenes of con- 
flict 

How do the Swedish authors stand in 
relation to a study of such a war as 

this? 

Steffen declares that he approaches 



his subject scientifically so as to " let the 
Ught shine" and to make "lucid the 
inner workings," but on top of this he 
emerges with nothing less than a decla- 
ration of war against one of the powers 
in question. " I have always," he says, 
" upheld Germany's intellectuality, its 
genius for organizing, and its universal 
spiritual tendency as the most important 
contrasts to the English way of think- 
ing, its individualism and is insularity." 
This is certainly prejudging England 
and its allies. That, in addition, rev- 
erence is being paid Germany as the 
" motherland of the Social-Democracy " 
Stamps Steffen as the champion of that 
country. 

In the case of Wijjforss's book, the in- 
tention at first had been to make of it 
merely a collection of documents. But 
the author discovered early that sudi 
impartiality was quite impossible. Even 
the hare arrangement of the material, he 
explains, had to be made with a view 
of reflecting the author's personal ob- 
servationB. As for the arguments of 
the respective sides, it is up to them to 
clinch their contentions. Wigforss's 
critical parallels we may examine point 
for point. It may be asked, Is he, then, 
friendly to the En4ente? Yes, but in a 
different manner than Steffen is friend- 
ly to the Germans. Wigforss treats the 
fundamttital problems carefully and just 
as cautiously; without bombast, without 
passion, he speaks his mind. Even those 
who may find that now and again he is 
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not free froin bias owe him a debt be- 
cause he invites the reader to use his 
own judgment, for which purpose he 
ropplies him with the material. 

The two Gpreat books on the w^ar ought 
to be read and studied together. Of 
course, we should not expect that as a 
result of titan tlie problem of the world 
war will be solved. Both of these writers 
consider the national psyoholoprical fac- 
tors be/ore and after the war tirst start- 
ed. The inreeentation has had its diffi- 
culties, and there is a tendency to be 
heavy at times. Steffen has apparently 
written his book in great haste. But 
both works contain important material 
bearing upon the facts about the war. 

Steffen's chief theme may be said to 
turn on the idea that the world war was 
mmyoidable. There is a double motive. 
In the ^st place, general development 
has driven the great powers forward 
imperialistically, which necessitated a 
collision because of the inherent desire 
to keep on growing. Secondly, there has 
been antagonism on the part of the 
Entente powers against the rising Ger- 
many. Sudi is his argoment. 

Steffen bases his conclusions on his- 
tory dating back to earliest times, with 
Babylon and Egypt and Rome and their 
soecessors ^i^ring imperialism. All 
show us the struggle for empire, world 
dominion, universal monarchy. When 
such entities grow up there arises the 
danger of Ilia nnavoidable wmrld war. 
Steffen implies that the imperialism of 
the Entente powers is aggressive, but 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
ofverwhelmingly defensive in purpose. 
The three Entente nations have eon- 
spired " not to treat Germany as an 
equal/' nor have they " permitted Ger- 
many to occupy the place in the world 
that its powsrfid development entitles it 
to when compared with the intellectual 
and material resources of England, 
Viranee, and Russia." There is not to be 
found a " more logical reason for the 
world war of 1914-15." 

Now the question is, What is Germany 
entitled to as a reward for its unques- 
tioned development? Is it a matter of 
new colonies? — in Africa, the modern form 
of colonization entitled colonial penetra- 



tion, in Afi\a Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia? 
,\s a^fainst Steffen, Wigforss here takes 
care of this proposition to the extent of 
leaving the query in the dark. There is 
no doubt that Germany has had need for 
new colonies to further its economical 
plans, but it may be asked whether Eng- 
land or the Entente in reality place such 
great obstacles in the way of this desire. 

Some will point to Morocco. It is ad- 
mitted that here Germany was prevented 
from gaining a foothold. But even those 
decidedly pro-German in their predilec- 
tions have declared that Germany had no 
pronounced interests to serve; that the 
Morocco question was more a matter of 
political honor, and this due principally 
to German diplomacy off its guard. The 
agreement of li^ll did not only secure 
place for Germany's colonial intorests in 
Morocco, but afforded them entrance even 
into the French Congo. 

When Steffen characterizes German 
imperialism as defensive, and the Entente . 
powers as offensive, such a terminology 
does injustice to existing* facts. For it 
must be admitted that Germany stands 
for the aggressive empire when it em- 
barks upon colonial and other economical 
political expansion. 

How far Steffen goes in his belief that 
Germany should be given a proper chance 
for its development is shown from his 
attitude toward one of the many schemes 
for a new Europe following the war. The 
noted intemational Jurist Franx von 
Liszt published last year a pamphlet in 
which he pictured a Central European 
Union. Steffen illuminates this union by 
affirming that it Is for Germany to 
" exert a dominant influence in the 
realignment of the countries " by an 
ever-increasing co-ordination of the inter- 
ests of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and in the new aggregation should be 
included Holland, the three Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
pamphlet, it is well to remember, waa 
written before Italy's defection as a 
m?mber of the Triple Alliance. 

Sweden may well consider what a new 
Napolonic Rhine alliance would mean t» 
it. Where does it belong in the light of 
the political, military, and economic is- 
sues involved? 



Holland Looking Both Ways 



Dutch newspaper.s have hien cautious in givinR utterance to personal views, but ac« 
coidin»7 to tlte Huagsche i'ost. which claims to tnainlain a neutral aiUtude, there have been 
jrur;i;iiistic expressionB to the contrary. The auhjolned article le from the Haagiche Poet of 
The Uacue. 



EVEN if it cannot be said that in the 
course of tlie war all suspicion of 
Germany has disappeared or that 
outspoken enmity is no longer existent* 
there is no doubt that a much better feel- 
ing is present today. The attitude of 
the anti-German paper Telegraaf, which 
has tried its best to get Holland mixed 
np in the war» has caused a reactioit» and 
the agents of the Quadruple Entente may 
now realize that all their trouble and ex- 
penditure of gold have gone for nought. 

A similar fate has met the unlimited 
hatred that centred around the J'arru»e 
declaration. An Amsterdam physician 
has published a counterpamphlet, Contra 
TaeeuM^ which is appearing in edition 

after edition. Tlie rrcoption accorded the 
speech of the German Chancellor proved 
indicative of the feelings of the lietter 
classes. 

We must say that we ourselves are 
surprised that there should be any coun- 
try in Europe, and especially ours, where 
there could be any apprehension regard- 
ing the speech of the Chancellor. Some 
say Uiat there is a threat in that speech 
and that German dominatioB in Europe 
is established. Also, that we can keep 



our independmce just SO long as it sviti 

Germany. 

As we see it, the Chancellor desires 
to make his country secure against for- 
eign aggression. He wants to put an 
end to the kind of politics that keeps his 
country in a vise. The Chancellor says 
fiiat the enemies hope for a crushed Ger- 
many, nothing leSS than a vassal of Rus- 
sia. But that is not to be. The future 
points to a new Euroi>e with a powerful 
German Nation. We do not desire to 
affirm that Germany will attain such a 
power that it will put an end to Great 
Britain's rule at sea. But, on the other 
hand, we do not l>elieve that Gomany 
wants to control the oceans but only to 
relieve them from English pressure. 

Under existing conditions we are not 
saying much about England's domination 
at sea, but there is no question that 
those neutral countries which live by 
ocean traffic are at the mercy of the 
En^^ish. When once peace is estab- 
lished, or rather when the freedom of 
the sea comes before the peace confer- 
ence, it will be seen that Germany's 
powerful position in Europe has wwAetd 
for the benefit of aentrals. 



Conqueied Lands for Foodstuffs 

By Dr. Lujo Brcntano 

Official advteer of the German Imperial Government on the cultivable areas needed by 
Oermany to support her population Independently, Dr. Brentano expresses his betltf In this 

arfirlo. apponririff orlplnally In the Borlinor Tapcblfitt, that the rich ncrlrviltuml UthUJUllsn 
and Baltic provinces should be embodied for that purpose in tlie German Empire. 



WHEN the fight about grain taxes 
was at its liveliest, many agrari- 
ans did not hesitate to demand 
that Germany be made over into a pre- 
ponderantly agricultural nation. One of 
the principal arguments admiced in sup- 
port of this was that the country, under 
present conditions, could be starved out 



in war; that, tiier^ore, all tiie grain 

needed by Germany must be raised on 
German soil, for which reason high grain 
taxes were absolutely necessary. This 
was opposed to the view of thoee advo- 
cating an increase of our navy in order 
to assure the importation of grain in 
war times. Many agrarians, prejudiced 
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by the advantage that mipht possibly be 
derived by grain-importing interests, 
wen AgAinst the naval program. 

BoUi argaments stnielc me at the time 

as unimportant. That of the Ministry 
of the Navy did not impress me because 
the German Empire does not consist of 
Udanda, like Great Britain and Ireland, 
which depend entirely on the sea for 
imports of prain. For the argument to 
hold, one had to assume our being at 
war eimultaaeously with all lands bor^ 
dering on Germany, from which their own 
or foreign goods mipht be sent to us. 
Assuming, even, that such a war could 
arise, it seem ed hardly poasible that we 
should not have stored up everything 
needed. I considered a war lasting a 
whole year as out of the question. 

The present war has proved the truth 
of 80 mndi that we deemed impossible 

that one may well ask who among us 
has been right in all that he foresaw. 
It is not only that the war has already 
laeted over a year and its end is not 
in sight, but oor statesmen never ex- 
pected such a world of enemies to rise 
up against us. But, on the other hand, 
oar expeetations €i good have also been 
greatly surpassed, for the world has 
never before seen such unity in a nation 
of 68,000,000 people. Even experts of 
the highest standing were deceived. 
Writing fai 1909, the late Count Schlief- 
fcn, Chief of the General Staff, said 
that the Landwehr and Landsturm 
could be reckoned with only in a lim- 
ited degree as forming part of the 
"nation in arras," since the factory 
workman, accustomed to ride to and 
from his work on a bicycle, could 
scarody be expected to do his thirty or 
forty kilometers a day, loaded with 
rifle, ammunition, and knapsack. For 
this reason, Count Schlieffen deemed an 
army of mQlionSt more or less, imaginary. 

Yet the army of millions has long been 

a reality. Landwehr and Landsturm, de- 
spite Schlieffen's prophecy, have become 
so adept at using the weapons and con- 
forming to the fighting methods intro- 
duced since their days of active army 
service that nothing but prai.se is heard 
for them, and the marching feats of our 



regular standing army, which, according 
to statistics, was made up of only 2B.6 
per cent, of mm in agricultural pursuita 
and 71.4 per cent of men in other walks 
of life, have made possible those brilliant 
successes of our Generals which have 
surpassed anything ever known before. 
This army of millions, that has been our 
salvation, would have been impossible 
were Germany a preponderantly agri- 
cultural nation. Such a Germany 
wooM neither possess the 68,000,000 
inhabitants from whom to draw the 
necessary material for its armies, nor, 
with it, could we have provided our 
army witii the costly equipment whidi 
has brought victory to our banner?, nor 
the war loan of 25,000,000,000 marks, to 
the success of which we point with just 
pride. 

On the other hand, it has not been 

proved that the yield of our agricul- 
tural lands has sufficed to feed the Ger- 
man people. The opposite, to be sure, 
was triumphantly announced at the be* 
ginning of the war, and even now one 
often hears the assertion. Neverthe- 
less, as early as November, 1914, I and 
Others pointed out to the Imperial Coun- 
cil that Germany could not feed its peo- 
ple if the consumption of foodstuffs con- 
tinued in the same way as before, and I 
suggested the fixing of maximum prices 
and curtailment of consumption. I was 
told that this was impossible and like- 
wise unnecessary, since home produc- 
tion was fully sufficient to cover home 
demand. Since then the neasurea 
branded as impossible and unnecessary 
have long ago been introduced, and all 
of us have been hdd down to an allow- 
ance in the consumptloD of the neces- 
saries of life. 

That brings up for consideration what 
we must do in order not to be forced to 
surrender, in the event of another war 
against the entire world, because ot lack 

of necessaries. In answering the qufs- 
tion I presuppose that all the grain 
needed by the German people must be 
grown on German soil, although I still 

deem this impossible, at least so long as 
we have to reckon only with the present 
area of the German Empire and must 
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depend on a continuing increase of the 
German population for maintaining the 
position of Germany among other na- 
tiona. 

Up to now, we have been satisfied with 
pointing proudly to our increased cropa. 
Where, thirty years ago, wo grew only 
12 d4»ab]a hundredweights of rye per hec- 
tar, we now reap 18; in the same period 
our wheat crop went from 15 to 22 
double hundredweights a hectar, our h$X- 
ley crop from 15 to more than 21, our 
Oftts crop from 14 to 20. But wonderful 
as is the progress of our agriculturists 
which has made this possible, it must be 
remembered that this increased yield has 
tedmical limitr, and, even before these 
are reached, agricultural limits. These 
limits will probably very soon be reached. 

Then the fact will make itself felt that 
the area in the German Empire need for 
' agriculture, owing to the growth of 
towns, manufactures, and transportation, 
is not only decreasing yearly, but is de- 
ereasinflr espeeially in propwtion to the 
increasing population. This area com- 
prised in 1878 36,72(5,015 hectars; in 1883, 
35,640,419; in 1893, 35,164,590; in 1900, 
35,055,897; in 1918, MfiMjm. In other 
words, there was in 1878, for each in- 
habitant of the empire, 0.83 hectar; 0.77 
in 1883, 0.69 in 1893, 0.52 in 1913. Thus 
for the period between 1878 and 1918 
there was a yearly decrease of 0.885 ar 
(one ar equals 100 square meters) per 
capita of the population. 

Only a portion of the area under cul- 
tivation produces grain, and, although 
this grain-producing area has, in fact, 
increased, it nevertheless is steadily de- 
creasing in proportion to the increase in 
population. Aeeordinir to agricultural 
stati.stics, the grain-producing area has 
decreased, on an average, between 1878 
and 1883, at the rate of 0.219 ar; at the 
rate of 0.314 ar between 1898 and 1900^ 
and of 0:?/M between IDOO and lOl^^. As- 
suming that the population of Germany 
in the middle of the twentieth century 
will he 100,000,000, which would meet the 
wishes of those directing the present pol- 
icy of increase, there would then \>e only 
about 0.33 hectar per capita for agricult- 



ural purposes, and for grain growing 
only about one-half a Pru.ssian " mor- 
gen," (acre.) Not even the most fimtas- 
tic increase of crops could make it possi- 
ble to produce, on 0.33 hectar per capita, 
the totals amount of agricultural produce 
necessary, nor to produce entirely on 
German soil all the grain needed by the 
German population, with only half a 
Prussian " morgen " per capita under 
cultivation fbr Uiat purpose. 

Let us now tarn to the territory of our 
enemies now in our hands. Belgium and 
Northern France need to import grain 
from abroad in order to feed their in- 
habitants. The same is true of Austria- 
Hungary, for even if Hungary is a grain- 
exporting land its exports are not 
enough to cover the grain deficit of the 
otfier half of the monarchy, which has de- 
pended for years on imports from abroad. 
Even if the kingdom of Poland should 
again become part of Austria-Hungary, 
and the latter should be combined witti 
the German Empire into an economic 
whole, this would not be sufficient for us, 
because Poland also lives on products 
iiQUk otiier parts of Russia. 

It is otherwise with Rusdaa Lithuania 

and the Baltic provinces. According to a 
volume by Kovalevski, published by the 
Russian Government for the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900, entitled ** Russia at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century," there 
were, at that time, the following number 
of inhabitants to the square kilometer in 
various districts: Kovoo, 44; Grodno, 61; 
Vilna, 45; Courland, 27; Livonia, 31; 
Estland, 23. There were 123 to the 
square kilometer in the German Empire 
in 1914. Vast areas of land in tiiese re- 
gions, among them some of extraordinary 
fertility, await German settlers and Ger- 
man capital in order to yield extraordi- 
nary crops. 
Whoever wants an agricultural area 

commensurate with Germany's needs 
must desire to see fulfilled the wish of 
the Germans in the Baltic provinces, viz., 
that lithuania and tiie Baltic provinces 
may he joined to the German Empire and 
settled by German colonists from Russia 
and Germany proper. 
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What Is Nationality? 

An anonymouB contribulor to the Januaiy i.-^m- <>f Tlif- rnimpular K»'vii'w. in di»i usf^insf the 
misapplied doctrine of natlonalUy, draws the foUowins distinction between nations and 
racea; 



RACE is often used interchang^eably 
with nationality, and there can bt 
no objectUm to our speaking of the 
Irish or the Cerman race if that is what 
we mean. But if race is used at the 
same time in the sense of physical type, 
there is a serious eonfasioii. There are 
three main races (in the latter sense) in 
Europe — a blonde, long-headed, tall type 
found everywhere around the Baltic and 
the Korlli Sms; a nrand-headed, partly 
blonde ty^ to the south of the former; 
and, still further south, occupying the 
Mediterranean basin, a dark, long-headed 
typAi If agree to call the first sort 
of man the Teuton, we find that the Nor- 
mandy peasant, the Flemish burgher, the 
Lithuanian and perhaps the Finn are 
Teutons, whUe the mass of sonth Cerw 
mans, Austrians, and German Swiss are 
not. Ethnological nationality would evi- 
dently lead to some incongruous alliances. 

The lingoistie groaping comes out al- 
most as badly. English, the most wide- 
spread of Teutonic tongues, is spoken by 
the majority of " Celtic " Irishmen, by 
Angliclied HinduSt and by Amerieaniasd 
Filipinos, Choctaws, Czechs, Italians, 
Poles, and ncfjroes. Even the smaller 
linguistic group of the German language 
itsdf ssems to be a poor criterion of na- 
tionality, for German-speaking Alsatians 
are so anti-German in sentiment that for 
more than a generation the German Gov- 
ernment has felt eonstrained to govern 
Alsace as if omipying a hostile oountry. 
On the other hand, Belpi'um. which is cut 
in two by the sharp linguistic barrier be- 
tween the Flemings and the Walloons, 
and Swit'/crland, where there are four 
native ton^jues, (German, French, Italian, 
and Romansch,) are two of the most pa- 
triotic nationalities in the worid. 

If not race nor speech but ** country " 
is to be the test, then Germany mipht 
certainly claim Denmark and Holland as 
part of ite coast line; but France could 
put in her claim for the Rhine boundary, 
and Poland might justly claim the Ger- 



man city of Dantsic as the natural outlet 
for the valley of the Vistula, around 
which river the Polish people are 

grouped. Germany might find it neces- 
sary to yield as well the Alpine regions, 
which are not, strickly speaking, part of 
the German plain. Austria would also 
lose Galicia, which lies beyond the natural 
frontier of the Carpathians, but it would 
still retain within ito mountoin wall such 
a chaos of peoples as to prove that unity 
of country need not mean unity of senti- 
ment. Besides, the argument from 
physiography cute both wajrs. If Den- 
mark is part of the Gemaan coastal plain, 
is not Northern Germany a part of the 
Danish plain? Could not Denmark put 
in a plea for re-annexing Schleswig- 
Holstein on the gropnd that it was simply 
bent on securing a better frontier? 

The more modest Pan-Germans devote 
themselves to securing unity within the 
existing empire. They identify the ** na- 
tion " with the " State." Since Poles are 
in Germany they must be Gorman. vSimi- 
larly the Himgarians argue that Croats 
and Rumanians livfaig in Hungary must 
be Magyarized. Just as Philip IT. could 
not rest so lonK' as there was a heretic 
within his realms, so the Kaiser cannot 
bear any intrusion of an alien element 
into his Dcutschland. Modern persecu- 
tions of nationalities are our twentieth 
century variety of the old human disease 
of intderanee, a new incarnation of the 
odium theologicum. But nations, like 
heresies, can survive much persecution. 
Ireland has been under English rule for 
centuries, and England has been forced 
to grant her home rule after all. Poland 
has not been a nation in the political 
sense for over a century, but at no time 
since ite dismemberment has it permitted 
any one to forget that it was a nation- 
ality. The fiercely patriotic Balkan 
States and some of the minor nationali- 
ties in Austria and Hungary have under- 
gone many generations of political ob- 
literation without forgetting the memo- 
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rics of past greatness. It is no exaptrcra- 
tion to say that almost every historic at- 
tempt at fordble assimilation has resulted 
in failure. 

If German nationality is not cotermi- 
nous with the present German Empire, 
still less does it correspond witli tht 
** Germanies " of the past. * • • Any 
philosophy which would justify a Ger- 
man conquest of that part of France 
which was once Burgundy, on the ground 
of its T«ntonie origin, eodUi JiisUfy as 
well the replacement of the English lan- 
guage by the Welsh and the Gaelic 
throughout the island of Great Britain. 

Nor can the boundaries of Gennany be 
settled by an appeal to the bond of a 
common culture. There is nothing in 
the civilization of Germany which is not 
shaved to a greater or less degree by 
Europe, America, and the Europeanized 
parts of Asia. With the modern means 
of trans])ort and communication, and the 
modem abolition of illiteracy, ideas can 
no lonper be kept f rom penetrating every 
part of the earth. If Germany ought to 
correspond to the limits of German influ- 
ence, m must orect a world State and call 
it " Germany." This would not displease 
the Pan-Germans, but for the fart that 
there would be just as good reason for 
calling the cosnkopolitan Commonwealth 
*' France " OT " England." 

When reproached by liberals for main- 
taining a full-blown feudalism in the 
twentieth century, the Geman or Ger^ 
man-American will always reply that ro* 
public and Parliaments might be all very 
well for other nations, but that without a 
hierarehical organisation of the Govern- 
ment the Fatherland would never have 
achieved its splendid educational system, 
its scientifically fostered industry, its ad- 
mirable municipal administration, its in- 
tensive cultivation and conservation of 
the resource?! of the country, and its well- 
diffused prosperity. But if these results 
are to be ascribed to tho wise rule of tiie 
Hohenzollems or the efficiency of the 
Prussian bureaucracy, it is amazing that 
results so similar should be attained 
tmder very different political systems. 
The German peasant may farm more in- 
telligently than the British agricultural 
laborer, but he is no way superior to the 



Dane. Prussian cities are clean, but so 
are Dutch. The industries of Germany 
are conducted with less waste, perhaps, 
than ours, but co-operation is as familiar 
to the artisan and enterpriser of Flanders 
as it is east of the Rhine. Education is 
more nearly universal in Gennany than in 
France, but not more so tiian in Nor- 
way. Germans are orderly, law-abidin'^, 
and governed by oflicials who know their 
business. Very true, but so are the Swiss. 
There is really nothing peculiarly Ger- 
man alwut Kultur except the idolatry of 
the Prussian State borrowed from 
Treitschke the Czech and a dash of ruth- 
less militarism dwivad from Nietnehe 
the Pole. 

It is clear, then, that no one objective 
test of nationality will cover all cases. 
Baee, language, rdigion, physical unity, 
political government, memories of the 
past, and a common fund of ideas may 
contribute to patriotic sentiment, but 
they should never be conftised with it. 

The popular will is nationality, and any 
other factor can at mo.st be a cause. We 
see this most clearly in the case of the 
United States. With the possible (the 
doubtful) exception of tlw American In- 
dians, all Americans are immigrants. 
They belong to every race and type under 
heaven. They speak all the tongoas of 
Babel. They rcpresMit every creed Hie 
Old World ever knew and others which 
were invented on this side of the Atlantic. 
Tlie country they live in has artificial 
boundaries to the norUi and the south- 
west, is cut by two great mountain 
barriers, and extends from sub-tropic 
Florida to the glaciers of Alaska. One 
thing they have in common — their choice. 
America is a nation of those who willed 
to be Americans. This unity has been all 
that was needed to keep oar forty-eight 
Commonwealths one. 

The same test can be applied to Eu- 
rope, although there State boundaries 
correspond but poorly to the national will. 
If we wished to determine the nationality 
of an Alsatian, I do not think that we 
should ask the ethnologist whether he had 
a dolichocephalic or a brachycephalie 
head. I do not think we should adc the. 
census taker what language he spoke or 
what church he attended. I do not think 
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we should send. surveyors to locate his 
house with reference to the watershed 
west of the Rhine Valley. I do not think 
we should ask the historian whether Al- 
sace was a German province stolen by 
Louis XIV, or a French province stolen 
by Bismarck. I think we should give the 
man himoelf a gun and aide him which 



country ha would ruiher fight for — 
France or Germany? When he answers 
you, you will have rolved the puzzle of 
the man's nationality. 

And when the war is over, and tiha 
puns are laid down, there will l)e many 
places where in their stead ballots should 
be put to settle simitar questions. 



War and Meteorology 



.4 writer in La Domeniea del Corriere 
{Milan) makee a valuable ntnttmnnf of 
the way in which atmospiiai w cotidi- 
tions hav€ wftueneed tht mUeome of baU 
ties, both in tho post ond tn the prtmU 
war: 

AN official instructor of the military 
school of Leavenworth, United 
States, has complained that the 
notices of the prop:ro.<?s of the war pub- 
lished in the newspapers furnish very 
scanty infmmation of atmospheric con- 
ditions in ^iriucli military operations are 
developed. For students of the art of 
war (he notes) a knowledge of the tem- 
perature, of the amount of rainfall, of 
tim direction and velocity of the wind 
in the various theatres of operations 
have more importance than entire col- 
umns in which skirmishes, rcconnois- 
ances, &c., are described. The complaint 
is perfectly just. 

History records that the condition of 
the atmosphere has always been a factor 
of the greatest importance in the con- 
duct of military operations, and has had 
a decisive influence on the issue ef many 
battles. The destruction of the three 
Roman legions led by Varrus into the 
Tentoburgian Forest in the year 9 A. D 
was due to the falling of very heavy 
rains which caused the overflow of a 
mmiber of rivers. Fifteen centuries 
later persistent rains saved Venice from 
being destroyed by the Turks. In ^e 
year 1692 a persistent rain prevented 
the English troops which were sent to 
usist Namur, when besieged by the 
French, from passm|r the River Men- 
haigne; and thus the city was ftqmpelM 
to capttolate. 



Progress in military art has in no 

wise diminished the importance of the 
action of the weather on the progress of 
war. It is true that the adoption of 
Biotor vehicles has rendered easier the 
transportation of artillery, but it is also 
true that the number of heavy cannon 
has increased and therefore that even 
today muddy roads represent a serious 
obstacle to the movements of artillery. 
The efficacy of modern firearms, the 
use of nocturnal projectors, (search- 
lights,) the application of aeronaotiee 
to the pprvicp? of exploration, render 
more urgent than ever the necessity of 
posting troops in hidden positions; but a 
cloud, or ev«i a heavy rain ov a fall ef 
snow, represents an excellent method of 
masking troops. 

We know, for example, that the fall 
of Namur into the hands of the Germans 
last year was accelerated by a dense 
doud, which allowed the artillery of tho 
assailants to place their heavy siep^c 
pieces in favorable positions without 
being exposed to any danger. The fre- 
quent and abundant rains which fell 
during the battle of the Aisne must 
have hindered the movements of the ar- 
tillery to the point ef obliging the com- 
manders of the two armies to modify 
their plans profoundly. In December. 
1W2, during the Turko-Bulgarian war 
after the battle of Tehaldja (as Barsinl 
relates^ : " If tho rain had not held back 
the Bulgarians they would have entered 
Constantinople on the heels of the Turks 
with the bayonet at their ribs." A 
meteorologrical caprice prolonged the re» 
sistance of the Ottoman Empire. 

Of how great importance may be an 
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exact knowledge of atmospheric condi- 
tions in time of war the Germans arc so 
well aware that it was not by accident 
that they were favored by the weather 
in more than one of their enterprises. 

Father Moreavx, the director of the 

observatory at Bourses, shows that the 
Germans systematically apply the knowl- 
edge of meteorology acquired in the last 
few years. 

** All reariors," he Writes, " have been 
able to note that certain typical happen- 
ings were developed in meteorological 
conditions favorable to our enemies; for 
example, the attack on the City of Ant- 
werp and the passage of the Scheldt were 
made possible thanks to a persistent 
doud which concealed from the Bdgiana 
the manoeuvres of the enemy; identical 
conditions favored the raid of German 
warships against Scarborough, Hartle- 
pool, and Whitby; the clouds were so 
tiiick that the units of the Germanic fleet 
were able to come close in to shore to 
carry out their infamous project with- 
out being signaled by the lookout of the 
English fleet." 

Father Morcaux obser\*e« that after 
the entry en masse into Belgian terri- 
tory the German General Staff summon- 
ed the astronomers and meteorogrolists 
from beyond the Rhine mobilized for the 
purpose. From the 16th of August 
all the members of the meteorological 
statf of Aachen were transferred to 
Li^ge and shortly after to Brussels. The 
capital of Belgium possesses within a 
few kilometers of the city an observa- 
tory of the first class at Uccle» but for 

the German scientists it did not repre- 
sent the final perfection in instruments. 
And the Belgian astronomers were re- 
placed hy colleagues from Berlfai, who 
were perhaps more learned and more 
reliable. 

The English suspended the inter- 
national service of meteorological tde- 

grams; but there remain particular situ- 
ations of which an expert meteorologist 
can take advantage, especially if he pos- 



sesses perfected materiaL And this was 

possessed by the Observatory of Uccle. 
thanks to the new instruments which the 
usurpers had brought from Berlin. The 
German astronomers set thonsdves to 
make soundings of the atmosphere. 
These soundings had been carried in 
Germany to a high degree of perfection. 
The new astronomers of Uccle began 
diortly after Sept 8, 1911, to send 
up the little sounding balloons and con- 
tinue to do so. The proof of this is seen 
in the little luminous balloons which are 
often found on French territory. In 
broad daylight the little balloons, whose 
flight indicates the direction of the upper 
winds, can easily be followed at a great 
distance by tdescope, but at night the 
observer loses sight of them shortly 
after their release, and therefore the 
Germans have adapted to them a little 
electric light fed by a small dry cell. 

The indications ^ven of the direction 
of the dominant currents in hi^mr at- 
mosphere, combined with those which are 
collected by the meteorologists close to 
the surface of the earth by means of 
hygrometers, barometers, and ao on, and 
transmitted by telegraph, are successful 
in giving, in many cases, a clear pre- 
vision of the weather. 

In Autumn and in Spring, if tiie air 
is calm, with a high barometer and a 

moist atmosphere clouds can be foreseen 
forty-eight hours in advance. 

The German scientists could not resist 
the temptation to bring the contribution 

of the most recent progress of meteoro- 
logical science to the aid of the General 
Staff in the development of its military 
stmtegiea. 

At present tiie German meteordogieal 

stations have been reinforced by those 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend. These are 
destined, without doubt, to foresee favor- 
able occasions for submarine and Zep- 
pelin raids, the former against English 
ships and tiie latter against London and 
Paris. 



Rear-Rank Reflectioiis 



A writer who MlTad In the First Training ReKimMit at riatuburg last Summer hae con- 
tributpd his renecUons on pr^mradiieas to The Unpopular Review, aa exemplUled In the aub- 
Joined article. 



fllHE ttipught came to me: Suppose this 
^ were not the end of a drill, after 
two weeks of amateur soldiering, 
but the beginning of a baMe, after two 
weeks of real war. Who would teach us 
to shoot twice a minute and to roll over 
when to riae were death? Not our pres- 
ent Captain and lieutenant, not oar smil- 
ing and flteely-eyed regolar Sergeant, just 
willing duflTers like oursiclves, fiprhtinp by 
day and learning how to fight out of " In- 
fantry Drill Be^lations " at night. As 
IliingB go in modem war, ahonld the 
repuhir army have to face a powerful 
foe, there would in a month be no regu- 
lar army. The funded military intelli- 
genee of the nation wotdd be shot to 
pieces in just about four weeks. The 
men who could make soldiers out of the 
million men, whom we are assured would 
spring to arms, would be themselves in 
soldiers' graves, or lying nnburied amid 
thistle patches like this. 

As from the rear rank I daily saw the 
mirade w n iu g fat by the regular olBoers 
in charge of us, my admiration irtcw for 
them, my regret that they were so few. 
How American they were, yet how novel. 
They wore as far from llie daekness of 
rural America as they were from the 
restlessness that marks our urban effi- 
ciency. They were always quick, but 
aevor fussed. Wliat they knew, they 

knew perfectly. Yet they had one and 
, all begun just as so many slouchy coun- 
try lads, or snappy city lads. How had 
lli^ attained sndi simpliefty and depend- 
ableness? In many ways; some were 
fresh from West Point, others wore the 
service bars of Santiago,, Porto Rico, 
Peking, the Philippines, but they were all 
like brothers of our forthright family. 
Loyalty to the service, Spartan obedience, 
the habit of quick command had made 
them out of easy-going men like us rear 
rankers. 

Tradition had made them. A hundred 
years of coping with inadequate resources 
had sharpened tiMOW Their alertness 



had in it crenerations of Indian fijrhting 
on the plains. The habit of accepting 
disregard, of being paid only by the in- 
ward satisfaction nt service well ren- 
dered, had simplified them. Wrinf^inp 
success from hopeless tasks, bearing un- 
reasonable burdens, making tolerable 
bricks without straw, had hardened and 
composed them. There was a kind of 
large directness in them, the like of 
which I had glimpsed in certain French 
officers in student days. I could not won- 
der that when a gripantic canal was to be 
cut, or a fever-stricken island was to be 
cleansed, the work went to the army. For 
these company officers of ours moved as 
an embodied conscieneo and efficiency. 

Often from the rear rank I burned, as 
I clumsily handled my rifle, to think that 
I had supposed that such human material 
as these officers could be improvised in 
the face of war. I had supposed it came 
just to learning a batch of tricks, like 
studying a new language, or taking on a 
new sport. I have learned better. To be 
an officer is a complicated and resolute 
state of mind. It can be attained only 
through jeaxB €i outward experience and 
inward self-disciplines. The nation that 
has any notion it may need officers plays 
the fool unless it trains them well in ad- 
vance of ite need. 

Often I smiled when I thou|^t of the 
innocent deception by which our work 
had been represented as " elementary of- 
ficers' training." Training it was about 
in the sense that it is training to show a 
short-winded and corpulent runner the 
distant mile post, and tell him that he 
can get there in something over four nin- 
ntes if he can develop a speed and endur- 
ance that are, if entirely possible, rather 
unlikely in his particular case. 

A rear-rank man could hardly avoid 
cmisidering noneoms., for it was they 

who kept him up to the mark. In par- 
ticular Sergeant W., detailed for our good 
from a regular regiment, manifested an 
uncannily keen eye for eqoipmoit ill-ad- 
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justed or rifle ever eo little at tlie wrong 

tilt. Yet his voice was more of an en- 
couragement than a reproof. Sergeant 
W. was the only person I have ever met 
wlio coald ahveyB tell me everything I 
wanted to know. He was minute military 
knowledjre for a hundred and fifty of us. 
The good nature, dignity, and irony with 
whkh he played the omde were wholly 
admirable. There never was a more pes- 
tered person, nor more unfussed. It had 
taken twenty years of service from the 
reeking Pacific islands to the Aladca 
snows to harden his arrowy form, and set 
the firm plint in his blue eye, to pack his 
erect head with the most practical knowl- 
edge, to discipline his temper whUe in- 
creasing his quickness on the uptake. I 
sometimes wish that Sergeant W. might 
be exhibited in a hundred run-down vil- 
lages. Let him merely walk op and down 
the main street, and his very carriage 
would convict the entire community. 

Yet my justified idolatry of Sergeant 
W. was on the whole ignorant, as I was 
soon to learn. I had underestimated the 
special knowledge required of all his kind. 
We had had a long march from Lake 
diamphun and our first taste of the pow- 
dery roads in the Adirondack foothills. 
H Company had eaten the dust of 5,000 
men, 500 horses, and more than a hun- 
dred motors, guns, or caissons. The 
other companies of tihe First Training 
Regiment had eaten proportionately less, 
as they were nearer the head of the col- 
nmn; hut all were given a day to digest 
it. In the afternoon we made the round 
of the outposts. A mile outside the camp 
grizzled Captains and white-haired 
Majors were controlling tin far-flung pa- 
trols that should give us warning of any 
mischief from the indefatigable Red 
army. Each outpost commander showed 
na what he ealled generically " the posi- 
tion sketch." It was a free-hand map on 
a scale of six inches to the mile^ contain- 



ing the most minute information of the 

position covered by the outpost. Every 
wall, fence, and thicket, road or trail, 
gully, marsh or watercourse, house or 
bam, was clearly and neatly Indicated. 

Such a map is made by a Corporal or 
Sergreant in a matter of two hours. His 
bearings must be true, though from a 
cheap compass, his distences must be ac- 
curate, though they are measured only by 
his counted paces. In short, with the 
most limited time and the rudest means, 
a noncommissioned ofllcer must be a fair 
land surveyor. His position sketch must 
be good enough to fight on. Every war- 
strength regiment would need 250 non- 
commissioned oAIeera with these moral 
and technical qualifications. A modem 

field army would need 15,000 such non- 
coms.; a volunteer army of 500,000 would 
require 62,600. Not merely the aggres- 
sive efficiency of an army would depend 
on the Corporals and Sergeants, but also 
its safety. No service of security is pos- 
sible without men who can make position 
maps, no comfort or order either in 
march, or in camp, not to say in battle, is 
possible, unless the entire force is stead- 
ied and leavened by sudi capables and 
imperturbable subalterns as Sergeant W. 

If anybody believes that any athlete is 
ipso facto a soldier, I beg him to send a 
sdeeted attleto to tiie next Plattsburg 
camp. Let him in a weele consult that 
athlete as to the muscles that are con- 
cerned with crawling forward, let him in 
two weeks interrogate the muscles that 
are concerned with maintaining a contin- 
uous fire from a prone position, let him in 
three weeks inspect the muscles that are 
concerned with carrying a heavy pack. If 
the athlete will declare that it has all 
been easy and delightful, and that it can 
be done in a hurry and well, I will adhere 
to Hr. Brjran^ fomrala ni a million men 
springing effectually to aims in the space 
of a sinfl^ sua. 



The Fighting Honved 

By Norbert Jacques 

I From the Frankfurter Zeituiui.J 

A recent dispatch fronn Petro^rad r^Rardlng the flKhtln^ on the noutheniitern front said: 
" The small number of piijioners taken by the Russians is explained by the ferocious 
Kiubtioriinci^s of the Hungarian IIoiivcils, who aro bfarlnff the brunt Of tbs dsCSDSSw** 
Here is a Qermaa description of how the ilonveds XighU 



HONt That is the Httngarian word 
for land. And ved means de- 
fense. Honved, defenders of the 
land. Soldiers whose very name 
is twin of tiM language and sottl of tlie 
land for whose prsservatiott and freedom 
they have taken up arms. 

Germany knows and honors the heroic 
deeds that tiie Honved of Hungary has 
performed for the Central Powers in 
this war. It is known that a great deal 
of Hungarian blood has been shed in bat- 
tle, and, dnring the last ei^^t days 
which I have spent at the fighting front 
with a Honved regiment, I have seen that 
these soldiers are ready to shed still 
more in the future. 

Here they, together with .oUier Hun- 
garian and Austrian troops, are holding 
back the Russian flood on the last strip 
<rf Galieian soil tiiat is still oocnpied by 
tiie enemy. 

The " steenth " Honved regiment has 
the worst of it these days. Three weeks 
ago it took up a position in the hills on 
Uw east bank of the Stripa which had 
not been intrenched and where it lay 
fully exposed to the Russian fire. Its 
right wing held back the enemy while 
the 1^ was digging itself in. So, under 
a rain of bullets, hand g^renades, and 
shells, it won its place in tlie ground and 
at night it threw np its dbdtrnctions. 
- The advance line runs this way from 
the north through villages along the 
hills, worms itself, in a stubborn zigzag 
manner, dose to a hotly contested stra- 
tegie point, draws near to the enemy's 
positions, crawls to within a stone's 
throw of them and never lets go an inch. 
IrfMking from below, the obstacles seem 
to meet here in a heap of hastily assem- 
bled stakes and barbsd wire. Like a 



bulldog ready to q|»ring, the Hungarian 

fortifications lie under the small treach- 
erous eyes that look out from the earth 
walls of the Russian advance line and 
spit bullets. 

On the 3d of November an attack was 
begun by strong Russian forces. It was 
repulsed by the Hungarians. The Hon- 
veds left tiieir positions, rushed to the 
outer slope, ready for a hand-to-hand 
comliat, and so showered the ranks of 
the attackers with hand grenades that 
the Russians were forced to fall bade 
They dug themsdves in about fi^ty or 
sixty yards from the Hungarians' ad- 
vance line. Then the artillery opened 
on them. But, wild with rage, they fairly 
bit their way into Hie ground and stayed 
there, despite all their losses. They let 
the bodies of their dead lie between 
them and the enemy. 

This attack that failed seemed to have 
been the signal for an outburst of bloody 
frenzy. Durinp: the next few days the 
Russians hurled themselves seven times 
against the Honveds* barricades. They 
made their onlaughts at night and sent 
regiments aprainst battalions. The Aus- 
trian artillery sowed sted and death in 
thdr rendesvoos. 

The Russians advance by crawling and 
rushinp until they are at the barbed wire 
obstructions. The Uonveds can no longer 
be kept in thdr trenches. They rush 
out to meet the enemy on the other side 
of the wire fence. The hand granades 
hiss and crackle. The barbed wire is 
broken down witii the butts of their 
rifles. Shouts and blows, iron and blood, 
madness and horror mingle in the dark- 
ness. Back of the Russians, their own 
madiine guns fire upon those who ra- 
treat. Between the Rusdan machine 
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guns and where the hand*to>han<l combat 

is raging are bursting the shells from 
the Skoda batteries. In the fray all the 
passionate rage of the Honveds comes 
to the fore. Horror is p9ed on horror. 
A rocket shoots up and reflects a fiery 
light upon those entangled in combat on 
the ground, but the night soon extin- 
guishes it. The beans of a searchlight 
wander over the field. The gloomy little 
eyes of the Russian loopholes seem lost 
in the sand walls of their trenches. Dark- 
ness settles again over the straggling 
bodies. The night seems like black, clot- 
ted blood. 

Fire burned in the veins of the Hon- 
veds. The Russians fought like bears 
at their last gasp in the tlireefold death 
sowed by their own machine guns, the 
shells and the desperate onslaught of 
the Hungarians. One of these hand-to- 
hand fights lasted three-quaxtem of an 
hoar. 

Then the Russians broke and, with a 
hail of Austrian shells on their backs 
and a diower of ballets from their own 
machine guns in their faces, rudied back 
through the midst of death and fell into 



the trenches whore were their fratricidal 

mitrailleuses. 

Throughout the night a field of dead 
lies between the Hungarian and Russian 
positions. Now and then a rocket throws 
its vivid glare Oiver the field. Then 
night settles down again upon the seeth- 
ing, bloody mass. 

In their trmdies, to whidi they have 
returned, the Honveds lie upon thdor 
arms, keeping close watch through the 
tiny squares in the walls, with their rifle 
butts tightly clasped and with their red- 
hot nerves trembling from excitement, 

spirit and roadine?s. 

Rockets fall upon the field and go out 
slowly, throwing their harsh glare over 
the heaps of misshapen dead who are 
covered by a mixture of sticky blood and 
damp earth. Flashes of lightning cross 
the heavens and from them fall masses 
of sted. Shots rattle like arrows against 
a drumhead. Shells howl through the 
darkness, bury themselves in the ground 
and throw up heaps of dirt. The hills 
and hollows are filled with cradling 
thunder. Man bows down, trembling in 
the face of deatlu 



At Strumitza 

By H. T. aUDDUTH 



Bright your leaves, O holly green! 

(Bitter cold the air!) 
Sprigs of holly with their sheen 

Deddng tents in valley there; 
Red as coral buds they glow, 
Holly berries o'er the snow! 

Holly hills and Christmas trees! 
(Cold, ah, cold the snow!) 

Guns hold high their revelries 

On your summits, while below 
Banners fly from o'er the .sea — 
English cross or Fleur de Lis! 



Gathered round the campfires bright, 

(Red, ah, red their gleam!) 
Soldiers talk of home at night 

Or in fitful sleep they dream 

Home they are at Christmas time, 
Listening to the church bells chime! 

Morning wakes to strife again, 
(Red, ah, red the snow!) 

Hilltops shake with thunder then. 
Red the streams in vales below! 
Holly berries gleaming red 
Lie beside those dreamers dead! 



Far away, across the seas, 

(Far, so far away!) 
Dreams a maid she once more sees 

Lover brave on Christmas Day! 
Holly berries round him lie. 
Dreamless now, *neath Balkan sky! 
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Life in the British Fleet 

Bj a Member of the Grand Fleet 



IT la not neccwry, when yoa arc 
thinking of your friends in the 
Grand Fleet, to picture them as 
continually staring with strained 
visioii iBtD tlra mists of the North Sea. 
Trot, tiiere is always some one doin^ it, 
but no one is doing it always. The fleet 
is so large, its distribution is so ingen- 
iously arranged, that a murmur of 
the wirelefls ean bring it together 
within a few hours at a piven 
rendezvous, disperse it, concentrate it, 
and move it with ease and certainty at a 
touch «f tin master hand which controls 
it. In the intervals of movement its life 
is often a very quiet one, strangely like 
the routine of peace. For one of the 
profound ditferencea between the navy 
and the army is the extent to which each 
is affected by a state of war. When war 
breaks out the life of the army is revolu- 
tionised; it is bodily transferred to a dif- 
ferent country, its whole organiiaUOD 
and environment are profoundly changed. 
But the navy continues to move in its 
familiar dement; its peace routine ia ao 
entirely designed for war conditions that 
the imminence of tremendous issues 
hardly affects its daily life and routine; 
instead of being ready to fight at twelve 
hours' notice, it is ready at a minute's 
notice — that is all. There is no leave, 
there are no guests, there is less gold lace 
to be aemi, but otherwise tiie daily round 
of life is very much the same as might 
have been witnessed in the North Sea 
harbors on any day during the last five 
years of peace. There are little differ- 
ences, infinitely affecting the situation; 
but for the most part they are invisible 
differences, and only the trained eye 
would mark them or realias flieir great 

significance. 

The landsman who looks out from his 
window on the waters of some harbor 
where a portion of the fleet happens to 
be lying in ti|e pale sunshine of a Winter 
momigg sees a scene of great, but, to 
him, incomprehensible activity. Perhaps 
yestuday the harbor was atanost empty; 



tiiia morning it ia populoua with craft of 

every kind. The fleet lies, squadron by 
squadron, in its ordered lines. How it 
managed to arrive in the dark, showing 
no lights, guided by no beacons* and to 
anchor itself with mathematical pre- 
cision, is a mystery which resides in the 
keeping of that officer in each ship after 
udwao naaw a large *< N " appeara in the 
Navy List, and who is familiarly spoken 
of as the Pilot. But there it lies, battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, colliers, store 
ahips, oil ships, ammunition carriers, hos- 
pital ships, and a dozen other types of 
vessel included in the designation of fleet 
auxiliaries, apparently dreaming in the 
stillness of a Winter calm. Strange local 
craft — drifters, barpes. and the like — ply 
among the immobile hulls of the war- 
ships, supplying their various need.s ; 
steam piclmfr-boats are darting about 
over the j^lassy surface of the harbor — it 
is glassy today, but often they are buried 
in sheets of spray as they go about their 
duties. Colliers are casting off, having 
already, early as it is, poured their thou- 
sands of tons of coal down the iron 
throats of the monsters. Everything is 
moving except the ships themselves, 
which lie solidly planted like rocks, as 
though they were part of the earth which 
nothing but a cataclysm could move. 

They are ceaselessly talking in their 

own strange silent language. Htdsta of 
bunting break out at yardarms, ascend 
to mastheads, hover a minute or two, 
and come down in rainbow curves where 
flagship talks to flagship. A shore 
signal station is speaking in white 
flashes that dazzle you even in the strong 
sunshine; and between ship and ship of 
the same squadron minute conversations, 
visiMo only through a strong glass, are 
being carried ceaselessly on by the busy 
tossing arms of semaphores and by the 
small flags that a signalman, perdied on 
the rail of a bridge like a fly, is waving 
to his opposite number in the next ship 
astern. 

What are they all saying? The on- 
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looker longs to know; bat really it is not 

so interesting as he thinks, nor so ex- 
citing as it looks. Some one wants two 
engine room ratings to be transferred 
from <nie ship to another; that glorious 
burst of color against the sky refers to 
boiler tubes; that violent whirling of 
wooden semaphore arms only means that 
some thousands of pounds of marrowfat 
peas are adrift That variegated strip of 
bunting that droops from a yardarm near 
by is a church pennant, and signifies that 
the ship's company are still at morning 
prayers. Listen; you ean just hear the 
harmonies of the band and the sound of 
a familiar hjonn. Apparently unnoticed, 
a single flag is flying from the triatic 
stay of an auxiliary. It is as though you 
should put a Cartw Faterson's card up 
in your window; sooner or later some 
craft will thread her way out in response 
to this dumb request, and deliver the 
fredi water that is being asked for. Up 
goes a hoist in a near-by battleship; it 
is a signal for the duty steamboat; and 
all it means is that in another ship some 
way down the line (whose turn it is to 
supply the boat on this particular day) 
a bosun's mate, after a preliminary blast 
on his pipe, will put his head down a 
hatdi and shout* "Away second pidcet 
boat! that half a dozen men, cheerfully 
and with murmured oaths, will hurry 
from the messdecks and crawl out along 
tiie boom, and drop into this boat; and a 
midshipman will be summoned from writ- 
ing a letter home to take command of 
her and conduct her wherever she is re- 
quired. An routinsp all eommonplaee. 
The really interesting things are not be- 
ing said by flags or flashes or sema- 
phores. They come viewlessly through 
the ether. In a vcrfee like the busing of 
a fly, to the ear of a wireless operator 
sitting in a steel box below the water 
line, and come to him only in uncom- 
prehended groups «of letters or figures, 
which are decoded by an officer in a 
locked office, sent as a sealed signal 
to the Flag Lieutenant, and by him deliv- 
ered personally to the Admiral. That 
and what may happen because of it are 
almost the only difference that an out- 
sider would notice between peace and 



war conditions in many a battleship in 
the fleet today. 

So the sunny hours pass on. The 
ships have been washed down after coal- 
ing; the men have washed themselves* 
their clothes, and the mess decks all to- 
gether; all the other things that have 
to be eternally washed and cleaned and 
polished and tested and oiled have been 
attended to; dinner has been piped and 
eaten, the officers have lunched, some 
of them have gone ashore, and the ship 
settles down to the comparative peace 
of the afternoon. There is a cessation 
of tramping feet; and all about the 
mess decks, and in certain of the offi- 
cers' cabins (for the ship only came into 
harbor in the small hours and has coaled 
since) men are deeply asleep. There is 
little left below decks to remind you of 
the sea. The click of typ e wri ters sounds 
from the engineer's office, the arma- 
ment office, the Secretary's office; but 
the rest, for an hour 9r two, is silence; 
you might be in a factory where the 
hands are all on strike, or in a city from 
which the inhabitants had fled. And the 
immobility, the everlasting fixedness, of 
the fleet seems greater flum ever. 

But that insect voice has been buzzing 
on in the wireless office of every ship, 
and in every ship an order of half a 
dozen words has bean ghren to the seidor 
engineer officer. Not six people in the 
whole ship know anything, and they say 
nothing. The officers come off from 
the shore, the ship wakes up again, the 
familiar bugles sound for evening quar- 
ters, searchlights, and a dozen other 
routine functions or exercises. Sunset 
sounds, the flags come slowly down, the 
boats are hoisted in, men gather in the 
wardroom and discuss the latest printed 
matter and resume their mild conviviali- 
ties. A gin and bitters, a game of 
bridge, aadr— lAttt ww tiiatT 

Cable officers? the throaty voice of 
the bugle echoes down the enameled steel 
passageways. We are going out again. 

No one knew, but it doesnt matter, be- 
cause everything (except one's private 
arrangements, which are of no impor- 
tance) is ready. As darkness falls little 
groups of officers and men asseiAble on 
the foc'sles and the titanic business of 
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unmooring and wiigbfiiff is eommeneed. 

No lights, no sound, no signals — it is per- 
fectly automatic. And presently, as you 
stand there in the peaceful darkness and 
sflenoe, 700 liear a'somid like the taarinff 
<lf allk, and a destroyer slides past, black 
and secret as the night. Another and 
another and another, each tearing the 
>Qk of Um waters, eaeli keeping her 
perfect station, antil a whole division has 
passed you and vanished. A pau^e, and 
then a deeper sound, like the murmur of 
a weir, heralde the passage of a longer 
and larger ghost — the flagship of a 
cruiser squadron — which follows in her 
swirling wake, each ship as stealthy and 
intent as her leader, out into the night. 

And then at the exact moment, not 
jooner or later, a quiet order of two 
words is given from the bridge, and your 
torn has cobm. There Ss a little clanking 
of metal from the foc'sle as the last links 
of the cable are coaxed in over its steel 
bed, a voice or two, a sound of hammer- 



ing, and then sOenoe again. There is 

nothing in the action of modern turbine 
engines to tell you when the ship is un- 
der way. All you know is that your 
position in relation to the dark masses 
around you is slightly altering, that there 
is a ripple beginning to set outward 
from the ship's shoulder, and that a 
breeie is stirring against your face. As 
suddenly, as silently, as secretly as the 
rest, the great ship is again setting about 
her fell business. The dark shapes round 
yon mdt into the sorronnding void, the 
loom of the land fades into the universal 
blackness, the breeze becomes a wind, and 
there is no sound but the steady surge of 
the waters whme the ran tears them. 

Before you and on either hand is absolute 
olackness; behind you one shadow of 
grosser blackness which is the ship 
astern; and from blackness into black- 
ness, nose to tail, thirty tiiousand tons 
apiece, you are rushing at nearly twenty 
miles an hour. And that also is routine. 



Departure From France of the Indian Army 

A cable dispatch from London, dated Dec. 27, 1915, announced that the 
British Ivdian Army Cforps had left France for another field of operations. At 
the parade of the Indian Army Corps before it left France the folloxoing message 
from the King-Bmperor wob dMwred to the men by the Prince of Wales: 

More than a year ago I summoned you from India to fi^ht for the safety of 
my empire and the honor of my pledged word on the battlefields of Belgium and 
France. The confidence which I then expressed in your ssnse Of duty, your 
courage, and your chivalry you since have nobly justified. 

f now reouire jrour services In another field of action, but before you leave 
France I sena my dear, gallant son, the Prince of Wales, who has shared with 
my armies the danger and hardships of the campaign, to thank you in my name 
for year services and to eicpress to yoo my satinaction. 

British Indian comrades in arms, yours has been fellowship in toils, hard- 
ships, courage, and endurance, often against great odds, in deeds nobly done in 
days of ever-memoral4e Conflict. In we warfare waged under new conditions, 
and in peculiarly trying circumstanees, you have worthily upheld the ho^or of 
the empire and the great traditions of my army in India. 

I have followed your fortunes with the deepest interest and watched your 
gallant actions with pride and satisfaction, and I mourn with you the loss of 
many gallant officers and men. Let ft be your consolation, as ilieir pride, that 
tiwy freely gave their lives in a just cause for the honor of their sovereign and 
the safety of my empire. They died gallant soldiers, and I shall ever hold their 
sacrifice in grateful remembrance. 

You leave France with just pride in honorable deeds already achieved and 
with my assured confidence that your proved valor and experience will contribute 
to further victories in the new fields of action to which you go. 

I pray God to bless and guard you and bring you back safelv when final 
victory is won, each to his own home, there to be welcomed with honor among 
his own people. 
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Cost of the War to Europe 

The fifurca given below are from an article that appfar«.'d Dec. 18, 1915^ in a ^Mdal 
war aopplement of The Boonoiirist <»f London, tlw leadinr financial wmUt of Oraat 
Britain. 



TH E expenditure of the United King^ 
dom was £1,490,000 per day for the 
- first eiprht months, (or £1,270,000, 
excluding external loans,) and has 
been rising rapidly since, until it is esti- 
. mated at £4.450,000 per day (or £2,740,- 
000, excluding loans) for the five months 
to March 31 next. The total expenditure 
to that date is estimated <m actual and 
budget figures at £1,222,200,000, pluB 
£474,800,000 for external loans, or 
£1,697,000.000 together. These figures 
represent the excess over a inrevions J80jr 
000,000 a year for the army and navy. 

Of the loans, about ^50,000.000 ^^-in be 
made to our own dominions, but this is 
offset by the loan we have obtained from 
the United States. We have, more than 
all the other belligerents, raised money 
by special taxation. Our loans to allies 
and neutrals are estimated to amount to 
£426,000,000 to March 31 next, and the 
burden which has fallen tm us in this re> 
spect is doubtless more than twice as 
heavy as that of any other belligerent, 
Germany probably ranking next. We 
have lent chiefly to Russia, (for pur- 
chases in the United Kingdom and else- 
where outside Russia,) to France, (for 
purchases here,) to Italy, Belgium, Ser- 
bia, and certain neutral countries. 

Judging by the credits voted, the war 
has cost France £660,000,000 to June 30, 
1915, to which must be added £224,000,000 
for the quartw to Sept 30, £240,000,000 
for the quarter to Dec. 31, and £327,000,- 
000 for the quarter to March 31 next, 
making a total to the last-mentioned date 
of £1,451,000,000. Excluding loans, it is 
probable that the war has cost more to 
France than to any belligerent, except 
Germany. Special taxation of various 
kinds is only now proposed, including, in 
particular, a war profits tax. France 
has made loans to Russia, (for purchases 
in France,) Belgium, Serbia, and neu- 
trals, and the total so disbursed in the 
first year was probably in excess of 



£50,000,000; while it has borxtnred £50^ 
000.000 fitnn the United States, and con- 
siderable sums from us. 

The Russian war expenditure has bosn 
£188,000,000 (including £37,000,000 fi>r 
mobilization) to Nov. 14, 1914; £576,000,- 
000 to July 14, 1915, and £639,000,000 to 
Aug. 14, 1915. The seven months to Jan. 
14, 1916, are expected to cost £429,000,- 
000, and the year to Jan. 14, 1916, £764,- 
000,000, making a total of over £1,000,- 
000,000 from the commencement of war. 
The expenditure was at first £1,400,000 a 
day, excluding the costs of mobilization, 
while for August last it was £2,000,000 a 
day, and for the year 1915 it is estimated 
at £2,100,000. Special taxation is pro- 
posed, including an income tax. Russia 
has lent money to the smaller belligerents, 
but has doubtless received much heavier 
loans from this country, for purchases 
here and in America, and from France in 
respect of purchases in France. 

Italy, which came into the war on May 
23, is believed to have spent £80,000,000 
on preparations prior to entering, and its 
expenditure for the four months to Sept. 
30 last was £14,000.000, £1B,500,000, £17,- 
400,000, and £16,600,000, making a total 
of £146,000,000 to that date. 

Belgium and Serbia have been largely 
helped with loans hy France, Russia, and 
ourselves, their power to provide being, 
obviously, vevy considerably curtailed. 
The bulk of Belgium has been in the 
hands of the enemy since the end of the 
first month of war. 

An estimate of Germany's OOStS has 
to be derived mainly frmn ito voles of 

credit, which have been £260,000,000 in 
Aujrust, 1;>M; £250,000,000 on Dec. 2, 
1914; £500,000,000 last March, £600,000,- 
000 on Aug. 20, and £600,000,000 this 
month. At the time the August credit 
was asked for. Dr. TTelfferich stated that 
the war expenditure was nearly £100,000,- 
000 a montii. To the above have to be 
added the £10,260,000 of mobilisatioti 
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treasure in the Julius Tower at Spandau, of Europe. A comparison of fig^ires i£, 

and flM pfoduet of tiie ** defense oontrU lKmev«r, apt to be obscured if one does 

bntion," or Wehrbeitrap — a capital levy not disentanp'le the figures from loans 
payable in three installments, at the be- made to other belligerents and to neu- 
ginning of the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, trals. In the table which follows direct 
wUeh was cizpeeted to 1»ring in 160,000^ eost" is to be understood as the eost of 
000 to £80,000,000. Partly, perhaps, be- the war to the Governments concerned 
cause of this capital tax, imposed before for expenditure on their own war opera- 
the war, Germany has hitherto not levied tions— expenditure in excess of ordinary 
any speeial taxation, Irat a war pvofits p eace outlay on military and naval mat- 
tax, formerly said to be impossible to ters — while the fourth column represents 
formulate until after the war, is proposed those direct costs, plus loans made, or less 
to be shortly raised. Loans of large loans received, this representing the bur- 
amounts liavs been made to Tnrfcey, Bid- den to be soet during the war. The dif- 
garia, and neutrals. It is not clear whether ference between the third and fourth col- 
Austria-Hungary has also been partly umns represents loans made, less those 
financed by the German Government. received, or vice versa, for Russia, 

The oqienditare of Austria^Himgary Franco, and onradves have both b orrowed 

can only be surmised from the fact that and lent. It need hardly be said that the 

its population, and thereforefore army, is amounts of the loans have, except in the 

75 per cent, of that of Germany, and by case of the United Kingdom, been guessed 

remembering tiiat its eosts must he on a at, and are not based npoa ovidenee. The 

relatively smaller scale, because its com- difference between the grand totals of the 

mitments and resources are less. Dr. third and fourth columns represents sup- 

I|elfferich on Aug. 20 put the then ex- posed loans to neutrals, 
pea^tttnre of the allianee eonntries at The table represents an attempt to 

£5,000,000 a day and the expenditure of praupe the direct cost of the war on the 

Germany at nearly £100,000,000 a month, assumption that hostilities will cease at 

which would leave £50,000,000 or so per March 31, and the direct costs are con- 

menssm for Aostria-Hmigary and Turkey, tinned to the end of July next, with the 

We now have material (with other data idea that full expenditure for a further 

not here specified) for arriving at what four months (although not, of course, 

may be regarded as being, on the whole, a spent within the limits of that period) 

fairly eloee approximation to the total di- will cover the cost of clearing up after 

reet cost of the war to tiie Ckuvemments hostilities: 

Both Years. 

Direct Cost, 

First Year. Second Year. Plus or Minna 

Direct Cost. Direct Cost. Direct Cost. Loans. 

United Kingdom £550,000,000 £1,000,000,000 £1,550,000,000 £2,025,000,000 

France 680,000,000 975,000,000 1,655,000,000 1.755,000,000 

Russia 625,000,000 800,000,000 1,426,000,000 1,200,000,000 

Italy 110,000.000 250,000,000 860,000,000 225.000,000 

Bdgium and Serbia. ... 120.000,000 100.000.000 220,000,000 45.000,000 

Entente total £2^)85,000,000 i8,125,000,000 «S,210,000,000 £5,250,000,000 

Germany 850,000,000 1,250,000,000 2,100,000,000 2,270,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 500,000,000 600,000,000 1,100,000,000 1,100,000,000 

TurlDsy aadSolgaria... 40,000,000 180,000,000 170,000,000 80,000,000 

Allianee total £1,890,000,000 £1,980,000,000 £3,370,000,000 £3,400,000,000 

All belligerents £3,475,000,000 £5,105,000,000 £8,580,000,000 £8,660,000,000 

Toward the end of 1914 Professor while Dr. Helfferich on Aug. 20 estimated 

Wolff estimated the daily cost of the the daily cost at £15,000,000, and this 

war at £7,600,000, the Vorwaerts in Jann- week at atfiHOfiW to a^JBOOfiW, 

aiy last at £9,250,000, (for the first year,) On the matter of loss of human capital. 
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eadi man awuBMd to be killed or pernia^ the total caenalties, add 10 per cent, to 

nently iliei9acit4ited is taken at, roughly, this fiprure, and a further 10 per cent, of 
six years' purchase of his average pro- the wounded, to allow for those who 
ductive value, as compared with the seven snecnmb to their wounds, who die of die- 
to nine years' pordiaee at whkh H. Bar- eaae, or who are pemuumitfy incapaei- 
riol's oft-quoted figures would work out. tated by wounds or disease. The picture 
The figures of killed, wounded, and miss- thus obtained is probably not exaggerated 
ing (the sick and those who die from in any way, though figures could not be 
disease are not inelnded) are estimated produced in support; but it nay be men- 
from the best material available, and on tioned that Germany has claimed that of 
the assumption of hostilities ending on the wounded and sick submitted to the 
March 31 next. It may be remarked that military hospitals of the empire to July 
tlnse estimates are very much below last 88.5 per cent, were disdiarged fit 
those sometimes pivcn, and the total is and 9.6 per cent, unfit, while the re- 
only here set down to enable a judgment maining 1.9 per cent. died. The dead 
to be formed as to whether they are fair and incapacitated on each side come out 
or not What we really want to arrive approximately equal, notwithstandinir the 
at is the number of men permanently e.stimated ^rreater total casualties on one 
thrown out of production, and to arrive side because of the smaller proportion 
at this we take the killed nicluded in of prisoners in the hands of the enemy: 

LOSS OF HUMAN CAPITAL 

Killed, 
Dead from 
Disease 
Killed, and Per- 

Wounded, manently. Human Loss of 

and Incapaci- Capital Human 

Hissing. tated. PerHead. Oapital. 

United Kingdom 800,000 235,000 £600 £140,000.000 

France 2,000.000 515,000 500 260,000,000 

Russia 5,000,000 980,000 275 270,000,000 

Italy 500,000 140,000 350 50,000,000 

Belgium and Serbia 650,000 130,000 350 45,000,000 

Entente toUl 8,850,000 2,000,000 £382 £765,000,000 

Germany .'{.700,000 »90,000 460 445,000,000 

Austria-Hunparv 3,100,000 840,000 400 335,000.000 

Turkey and Bulgaria 600,000 150,000 275 40,000,000 

Alliance total 7»400,000 M80,000 £414 £820^00,000 

AU beUigerenU .16,260,000 SJWOfiW £1,686,000,000 

The total of probable dead and per- cent, for Germany, 1.3 per ooit. fbr 

maaently incapacitated is appalling, but France, 0.6 per cent, for Russia, and 

is much less than is sometime.s expected 0.5 per cent, for the United KiBg^ 

or suggested, as, for instance, by one re- dom. • • • 

cent lectarer, who put tiie total destmc- Roughly, the efftet of the war will be 
tioo of life in Europe in two years of to increase the pre>war debts iof the En- 
war at nearly 20,000.000 persons. The tente countries by 60 per cent., and to 
population of the belligerent countries is double the debts of the Alliance coun- 
447,000,000, and the estimate of 3,980,000 tries, whOe the interest diarge will be 
represmts 0.9 per cent, of that popid»- increased in much greater proportion, 
tion. The proportion is 0.7 per cent, for and the cost of pensions wnll be added, 
the Entente countries, (population 304,- In the above figures no allowance is 
000,000,) 1.4 per cent, for the Alliance made for the war debts of our colonies or 
conntriM, (ptqpolation 148,000,000,) 1.7 of Japan, or for the expenditare neces- 
tme emt. for Amtria-Hnngary, 1.6 per sitatsd by tlie war in tlie case of neotral 
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eouBtries, all of which woidd add • con- 
siderable anHNUit to the total given. 



Income Tax in 

IN disoussinj^ the now income tax in 
Great Britain, The London Times 
says that the tax for 1916 really 
f nlfiUs the original pnrpoae for which it 
was introduco*! by Pitt in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, that is, 
as " an aid and contribution for the 
proeeiration of the war." In 1199 Pitt 
imposed a duty of 10 per cent, on all in- 
comes above £60 from whatever source 
derived. It yielded £6,046,624, as com- 
pared with £13654^* the produce of the 
tax of the preceding year, which varied 
according: to the amount of income as- 
sessed. Mr. McKenna has raised the 
original rate for 191&-16 (L e., Mr. 
Lloyd George's doubling in November, 
1914, of the original rate for 1914-15) 
by 40 per cent, for a full year and 20 
per eoit. for the eorrent year. Tlw tax 
haa thereby been increased, for 191^17, 
from Is. 6d. in the pound to 28. Id. 
(roughly) in the case of earned incomes, 
and from 2a. 6d. in the pound to 3s. 6d. 
in the case of ueamed ineoniea. Bat 
for the present financial year the re- 
vised tax is Is. 9V^d. (rouphly) on 
earned incomes and Ss. on unearned in- 
comes. The total effect of these changes 
in 1915-16, Mr. McKenna said, wQl be to 
increase the revenue from income tax by 
£11,274,000, and in a full effective year 

Incomes of £160 and under were for- 
merly exempt from the tax. The limit is 
now reduced to £130. All persons who 
earn £2 10s. a week or over will have to 
p^ the tax. This means that a very 
large number of clerks, mechanic?, and 
other manual workers will receive the 
demand note for the first time, and win 
fhva have conferred on them the privi- 
lege of paying income tax to the State 
of which they are citizens. The scale of 
abatements allowed on incomes from 
aw to 4790 is alao redooed. The high- 
est abatement that can now be elaimed 



thoni^ by comparison with it they fade 
into insignificance. 



Great Britain 

is £120. This applies to incomes under 
£400. So that a person who earns £131 
a year will have to pay tax on £11. The 
abatement on incomes which exceed £400 

and do not exceed £^^00 is £100. 

The following table shows how the 
new income tax affects incomes up to 
£1,000: 



Pr-ojioscd 

Old Tax for New Tax for Tax for 
iei5-16. 1916-17. 
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Two concessions to income tax payers 
were contained in the budget proposals. 
The relief in respect of children was in- 
creased. When tills allowance was first 
introduced it amounted to HO for every 
child under the ape of 16 upon all in- 
comes under £500. Last year it was in- 
creased to £20. This year it amounts 
to £25. The other relief is the introdue- 
tion of the system of payment by in- 
stallments. Payment hitherto has been 
in a lamp sum for the whole year. In 
future, individuals and firms who are 
liable to direct assessment in respect 
of trade, profession, or husbandry may 
(after tiie current year) pay the tax in 
half -yeariy instaUmenta on Jan. 1 and on 
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the folloiniif July 1. In the case of 
weekly wage earners the tax is to be as- 
sessed and charged in respect of their 
wagw in aach quartar of the year in- 
ataad of on the whole year. This pro- 
vision, however, is also not to have ef- 
fect as respects the tax for the current 
year. 

Soma oilier ooooeaBiona were made by 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer during 
the discussion of the finance bill in the 
House of Commons. Of these the most 
inqiortant are die following: 

1. Preferential terms are given to sotdiera 
and aailors. Thoae whose incomes are not 
over £800 are exempted from the tncreaaea. 



and are liable only to the pre-war rates of 
tax on their pay. Mr. McKenna estimated 
the leas to the revenue at 090.000; 

2. HIth rto tlif abatement on life insurance 
premiums was not to be more than one-sixth 
of the income. It was pointed out that this 

abatement mijfht bt> lost in the cas*' of in- 
comes which have been rorluced owinK to the 
war. althouRh the premiums liave Mill to be 
paid; and Mr. McKenna decided to grant the 
ahatement irrespective of Its proportion to 
the total income. 

3. The bill originally made the employer 
liable for the payment of the quarterly in- 
come tax of weekly wage earners out of the 
employe's remuneration If the employe him- 
i^vlt failed to pay the amount. Such arrears 
are now to be recoverable summarily as & 
civil debt. 



Allied Confusion 

By MAJOR MORAHT 

Mnjor Moraht, in tlic Krcuz Zeihing of Dec. 8, 1915, emphasizes the British 
re verge in Me9opotamia, taUet adout the imecure defenaee of Egypt" and pro- 
ceeds^ 

There am plenty of people who would like to eaeape from tiie eonfuaion of 
tlie Englidi scattering of forces, and are jreaming to prodnoe a decision in tin 

main theatre of war in Northern France. In the French press there are many 
references to the fact that the eastern French front must not be robbed of troops. 
Thus a dilemma has arisen oat of which even the snpreme " War Council ** can 
hardly find a way, for it is tlie German conqueror who is still the dictator in 
France, and it remains a siprn of the confusion of the Entente that now, at the 
beginning of the Winter, war plans are being made for the Spring of 1916, with- 
out there being any certainty that the plans of tile Allies will remain undisturbed 
during tiie Winter. Everywhere we find England playing the part of Ae main 
agitator for new developments of the war later on. All the British orjrans shout 
at OS, ** We shall fight to the bitter end," but no Minister has ever been heard 
to say what is the foundation upon which the prospect of an improved situation 

^^^ft^l^ft^Ko 




America's War Trade Balance 

The United BUtra haii become ttif wurld's banker tor IWfi2.0UU.U00, with a trade balance of 
over a bniion. The American trade figures stven below are from Thb Nbw York Vimbs 
of Jan. 1. ma. 



THE war hmt turned the United ing capacity abroad, and a trade balance 

States from a borrowinfj to a never before equaled in the history of the 

lending nation. This fact has nation of over $1,000,000,000. A com- 

bean cratingait on the develop- poriMiii of the trade of tiie eiiigle month 

mcnt of prodvctiTity at home and sdl- of Oetober is mggestive: 

1915. 1914. 

Imports $148,872,729 $138,080,520 

Exports ,. 828,080,281 194,711,170 

With the belligefent nations it as as follows: 

Imports. Exports.- 



AjEtria-Hungary 
Belgium 



1915. 

$175,505 

181,702 

5,981,488 

Germany 2,763,405 

Italy 3,395,255 

European Rus.sia 42,092 

United Kingdom 23;289,109 

Japan 11,441,189 



1914. 

62,234 
653.719 
7,802,719 
6,168,058 
5,627,310 
54,532 
25,057,590 
9,767,178 



191S. 

$1,024 
1,685,358 
82,653,848 
2,500 
38,472,558 
11,283,013 
111,534.467 
4,323,874 



1914. 

$446,650 
'l7/)37.469 
17,508 
11,119,476 
3.930,970 
72,034,572 
4,784.852 



Total $47,260.S]5 

American sea trade is now the largest 
in the history of the country, and Ameri- 
can tonaaga aqnals that of any two for- 
eign countries except England. The in- 
crease in tonnage of ships under the 
American flag during 1915 has been 
475,000. lloaawhila tiwre has been an 
increase of nearly 800,000 tons in Amer- 
ican shipping registered for foreign 
trade, which is three times as great as 
^ increase in registered tonnage dar- 
ing any previous year of American his- 
tory. In the year, also, 200,000 tons 

Anglo-French loan 

Franee — One-Year Treasury Notes 



$55,4S:!,:i40 $199,856,442 $109,371,497 

have been diverted from domestic to for- 
eign trade. 

Bat this not alL The United States 
seems in a fair way to become the 
banker of th0 world — an achievement 
commensurate with her advances in in* 
dnstry, trade, and carrying capacity. 
Most persons remember the heavy ship- 
ments of English pold here and the fa- 
mous Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000, 
but there are others whose total almost 
equals tills amount and of which tiie 
public may not have kept track. They are: 

$600,000,000 

10,000,000 



•* Banking Credit (March) 20,000,000 

** One- Year Treasury Bonds (April) 50,000,000 

" Rothschild One- Year Loan (July) 50,000.000 

** Export Credit (August) 20,000,000 

** Commercial Credit (November) 15,000,000 

" Commercial Credit, Supplementary 15,000,000 

Canada— Government Loan 45.000.000 

Municipal, Ac 120,000.000 

Italy— One-Year Notes 25,000,000 

Germany— Short-Term NoUs 25,000.000 

Switzerland— Short-Term Notes 15.000,000 

Sweden— Short-Term Notes .*. 5,000.000 

Nemsay— Short-Term Notes 8,000,000 

Avgenuna— Short-Term Notes 15,000,000 

^ Pivo-Year Bonds 25,000,000 

Bolivia, Costa Rfea 4,600,000 



Total $962,500,000 
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Chart illustrating the effect of the new restrictive orders. Actual annual 
figures (1915 pro rata) of convictions for drunkenness in the following COD- 
troUed areas: — N. £. Coast, Liverpool and District, Metropolitan Police Area, 
and Sovth Wales. 



THE effect of the new drink re- 
strictions upon public order and 
upon national efficiency in Great 
Britain is graphically estimated 
by The Times of London in its issue of 
Dec. 11, 1915, is shown in the chart above. 

As will he seen, the returns consist 
mainly of the larger ports of the icing- 
dom and certain munition areas. 

The chart shows clearly, in the opinion 
of The Times, how remarkable a de- 



crease in cases of drunkenness has fol- 
lowed the application of the orders. 
Such a reduction should be followed by 
improved efficiency and improved work, 
and this impression was confirmed from 
many centres, notably from port and 
dock areas. The reduction should also 
enable both police and prison staffs to 
set free for military or otiier purposes 
a larger proportion of men than would 
have otherwise been possible. 
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Vodka Prohibition and Russian 

Peasant Life 

By J. Y. SimpBon 

B«law w prtMot a Muunary of on interentinv article that appearad In Thm ODBtanpoiary 

Review. London, December, lOlS. 



TU£ Russian genius for co-operative 
work h&a expressed itself ui many 
ways, bat in nothing so remark- 
able as the Unions of Municipali- 
ties and of Zemstvos, (County Councils,) 
to which the Government has successively 
handed over tlie care of the akk and the 
wounded, the charge of refugees, the pro- 
vision of supplies for the army, and, last 
of all, the production of munitions. Of 
these Zemstvos one of the wealthiest and 
best organized is that in the Government 
of Kostroma. Amid a multitude of 
other duties the Statistical liureau of this 
particnhur body issued a questionaire to 
six hundred correspondents in different 
districts of the Government dealing with 
various aspects of the effect of the war 
open country life. A portion of this ques- 
tionaire dealt with the results of prohi- 
bition. The answers have been studied 
and summarized with extracts in a book- 
let entitled " War and Country Life in the 
Government of Kostroma,** and the net 
effect is a very interesting hutaan docu- 
ment. 

The first question submitted to the eor^ 

respondents was as follows: What are 
the results of the stoppage of the sale 
of vodka on the economic life of the coun- 
try? Bejplies wwe received from 501 out 
of the 600 correspondents. Of these 267, 
or 53.3 per cent., replied generally that 
the results were " very good "; 203, or 
40J> per cent, submitted that Hie results 
were ''good"; 29 gave in answer that 
there were no results; and 2 replied that 
it waa difficult to say. 

To the question, "Has any im- 
provement been noted in the case 
of those peasants whose homes were 
previously ruined by their drunken- 
ness?" 632 replies were given, of which 
sixty-eight were in the negative, whfle 



four replied, " It is difficult to .say.'* 
That there was such improvement is 
maintained by 490 correspondents, or 85 

per cent. — a smaller proportion than in 
the case of the first question. The re- 
plies, however, are full of concrete cases. 
Many of the correspondents note a very 
groat increase in the number of those 
who conio back from the towns to their 
villages at the end of the Winter's work. 
Formerly such men were practically lost 
to their families, as they remained on in 
the towns to drink. 

Another question cleverly brings out 
the feeling of the correspondents upon 
prohibition in relation to the social side 
of lif<': How do they get on without 
vodka at their holiday celebrations, wed- 
dings, and so forth ? In 502 answers out 
of 5'.i9 these vodkaless gatherings are de- 
scribed as " good," " quite good," " quiet," 
'* reasonable," and " much better without 
vodka.** All these answers show approval* 
Only in thirty-seven answers does it come 
out that the peasants miss their vodka. 
** At festivals and weddings we feel 
awkward without it" "They say jok- 
ingly, ' We are dull and miss it/ but after 
all they are quite plea.sed with the 
temperance." " For holidays it is all right, 
but not for weddings." These thirty- 
seven answers show, then, that they 
sometimes miss it. On the other hand, 
others report that vodka is never men- 
tioned now, Indeed, is quite forgotten. 
"They are getting quite accustomed to 
be without it." " As if they had never 
known it." The war itself has, of course, 
had its influence on their festivals. 

Thus a peasant delivers his soul: 
" Many of the dark sides of life have dis- 
appeared with vodka — thefts, murders, 
quarrels, immorality, pauperism, and 
usury. All vices have disanPMu^ 0 
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QoAt let our Ckivemment understand the 
meessity of permanent prohibition, be- 
cauae from this hellish poison Russia was 
oa tlw verge of nin.** The morslity of 
the people has advanced by a hundred 
years. No hooliganism, no crimes." One 
adds to his list, "No frozen people," 
lifting the veil from a once typical Rne- 
" elan Winter seene. A prieat mitea: "AH 
are as if they were bom anew. They are 
reasonable, gentle, and more capable for 
work; and, as a result, crime has disap- 
peared." " All- crime, Ae., has lessened 
by 90 per cent The village ia quite dif- 
ferent" 

As a result oi prohibitioii the number 
of Urea has leeeened. Law proeesses have 

also markedly declined in number. Seven 
correspondents say: " The police have 
nothing to do." One concise report runs: 
** Before prohibition there were thirty to 
fifty cases every month in the district 
court; now there are none. I (who write) 
am the Judge." A clerk of a district 
court writes: "Formerly we had ISO 
criminal cases every year, an average of 
eleven a month. Now from July till the 
present date (four to five months) we 
have only had seven, and not one of tiie 
most serious degree." 

Besides the above, there are 118 re- 
ports where the correspondents answer 
quite shortly that prohibition has had » 
very good influence on the conduct and 
morality of the people. First of all, it is 
esqi^lained, the women can breathe more 
fredy. "Woipen and children can now 
see the light of hope and redemption who 
were formerly suffering from beating, 
tortures, and injuries — as the poet Nek- 
rasov writes, * Peasant woman's life so 
hard and difficult, worse cannot be 
found.' " As compared with this life, the 
reports of the correspondents refer very 
much to the new omditfons. "Nobody 
on earth ever had such rejoicing before 
as the women have now." " All the wo- 
men are quite delighted." " God has heard 
their prayers." For what are they so 
grateful, and about what are they pray- 
inp? " The women are very prateful for 
this good deed which has made them hu- 
man beings and not slaves." " In a word, 
the country is preparing for a new life." 
** You can say without exaggeration that 



for the wives of such peasants as drank 
before, this year has been the happiest." 

Further questions are devoted to find- 
ing out whether the correspondents think 
it possible to have permanent prohibition. 
Is there any tendency among the popu- 
lation that would help in thia direc- 
tion? • ♦ * 

The answers to the second part of the 
question bring out not morely tiie possi- 
bility of, but an actual desire for, perma- 
nent stoppage of the sale of vodka. In 
twenty-nine instances only is there, out 
of 681 answers, no answer to the second 
question. All the other replies (502) are 
of this general type: "The permanent 
stoppage of the sale of spirits is quite 
possible and actually desired, as xt wiH 
give good results in the futoxe." 

It is particularly important to study 
the reports showing shades of opinion 
among those who still believe in the 
possibility of permanent prohibition. Of 
such reports there are 104. " In mast of 
them it is apparent," says the redactor, 
" that there are people who are discon- 
tented with prohibition, but only in twenty 
instances is any light shed on the point 
as to who these individuals are." It is 
clear, however, that they comprise, first, 
those who had profit fnm the sales, (for 
there were shops with licenses to sell 
vodka other than the Government shops, 
but which bought the commodity from 
tiie Government shops,) the owners of 
rostaurants with sale of wine, and rich 
peasants who exploit their poorer broth- 
ers. (They run private loan businesses, 
and do better the more thmr weaker 
brothers drink.) Finally, "the ovimers 
of premises used as drink shops are for 
the renewal of the sale." 

For the stoppage are those who did not 
drink very much, the poor, those fairiy 
well off, and all women. For the renewal 
or reopening stand the rich peasants, 
hopeless drunkards, and winesellers. In 
most eases even theee correspondents 
say that the discontented are really few. 
Only in a very few reports is it stated 
that the majority of the people are discon- 
tented with prohibition. So if the ma^>rity 
of correspondents see that the stoppage 
of the sale is desirable and possible, then 
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there is more reason for giving the more 
detailed explaiuitions of the minority. 

SooM Tery hnimui eitaatioiie an de> 
picted in this group of replies. *' Before 

givinf!: the answers to the question I 
gathered twenty householders from our 
Tillage, and I read to them a little pamph- 
let on temperance. After discussing; some 
questions about the influence of ti'tn- 
perance on our life, I could see that every 
one miideratood the harm of vodka, but 
nobody wanted to deprive himself of it. 
And on my question, What shall I write 
about the permanent stoppage of vodka ? 
nobody gavo any anawer." A priest 
writes: "I do not believe in absolute 
prohibition; it is quite impoesible to be 
in mourning forever." 

Some are afraid that with permanent 
prohibition the people will try to make 
their own drink and suffer from it. 
Others fear the financial deficit, and the 
consequent imposition of new taxes. 
Two or three correspondents do not like 
the implied restriction of the liberty of 
the individual. " Our sobriety was forcfl 
upon us, and at a time when every good 
person, even without prohilntion, cannot 
enjoy life; therefore such a diange in the 
life of the people is due not only to tem- 
perance, but to the expectation of some- 
thing terrible and indefinite that is going 
to happen, hi sidte of newspapers which 

speak about the victory of Russia, every 
one realizes the cost of this victory for 
every family. How can they enjoy such 
victory if their dearest are missing? 

These thoughts, I think, make people so- 
ber much more than any prohil>ition." 

From many of the reports it is evident 



that fresh educational measures are con- 
tidwed necessary to aid oontinned prohi- 
bition, because a new sober country needs 
culture, and every kind of .such measure 
will be accepted with great joy. " I can- 
not say," writes a correspondent, "what 
will be the case in the future, but they 
need somethinpr instead of wine." (He 
notes that some are taking to gambling 
instead.) "The need is so great that 
even the local intellif?entsiya cannot meet 
the need." (i. e., even if they put all their 
strength into providing entertainment-^ 
iectores, Ac) Tet others fall back nlti- 
mately on prohibition. " Prohibition is 
qu'te necessary for everything — for eco- 
nomic wealth, for their health, physical 
and moral improvement, and for l^ie stop- 
papc of hooIiRani rii and crime. Without 
it the people will be lost. Schools or hos- 
pitals cannot help." 

The majority of correspondents are 
therefore au'iced in principle about the 
popsihility r.nd desirability of permanent 
prohibition. The reports show that the 
country no longer approves of its dark, 
drink-sodden past. If it continued so any 
lonprer it would, in the opinion of many 
of the correspondents, be quite " ruined " 
and "degraded." The consciousness that 
the country can avoid this allows some 
correspondents to consider permanent 
prohibition as " the greatest reform, and 
a most beautiful action." ' 

A priest writes : " When I was filling 
up the schedule about temperance, a peas- 
ant entered the room, and when I read to 
him what I had written he said, ' I should 
like every one to know how good our life 
is without vodka. Let it disappear for^ 
ever."* 



Kulliir In Full Operation 

(From l.'.\.sino. Home) 

A group of learned Germans in conversation: 

"Oh, yes! Dante Alighieri was G«nnan. His nanw ahowB it— Aigler, 
aqnila." 

" And Donatello Bardi, too— Barth." 
" And Rafaello Sanzio— Sandt" 
" And Giordano Bruno was Braun." 
" And Giotto was Jotte." 

" In short, whatever waa great in Italy was German." 
" Even the Caesars? " 

"Certainly! Wera they not derived from the Kaiser?" 
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Is There a Sentiment for Peace? 



By Dr. J. Steubben 



AmonK German writera prominent In the literatttre of the war. Dr. J. Steubben of Berlin 
occupies a foremost position. The following article haa been sent by Dr. Steubben for pub- 
Ueatlon tn Thi Cuunra HiaTonr. 



IS there a peace sentiment? The 
question may be answered in the 
affirmative, bat irith a eeitaia 
reservation. A sentiment for peace 
does not prevail, but it is nevertheless at 
hand, and especially in England and 
France. For it is bein? talked about, and 
that in public 

The speeches of the lords in the Enp- 
Yish upper house have found their echo in 
Eni^and and evevTwbere dee. This echo 
is so loud that tho accompanying utter- 
ances, which apparently are meant to 
nullify the peace desires, are hardly to be 
heard. The peers of the United King- 
dora, Courtney and Loreburne, in lan- 
puage to be approved by both friend and 
foe, have pictured the cultural destruc- 
tion threatening the world through a 
stubborn continuation of this war. But 
they have added, apparently so that nei- 
ther they -nor their comrades should be 
frightened by thoughts of peace: ''Of 
course, it stands to reason that we cannot 
begin to think of peace until the German 
invaders are driven from France Mid 
Belgium." 

We need not take tiiis addition too se- 
riously; in fact, we may admit that there 
are moments when this has been tact- 
ically necessary. But time wDI s^tsn 
hearts, and events in the Balkans wOl 
also considerably minimize the influence 
of the war spirit beyond the Channel. 

The reservations by the very honorable 
lords indicate an exaction of payment 
without rpfurn. It is the confounding of 
end and aim. Between thej^e stretches a 
long and dangerous course, with no less 
than seventeen obstacles, namely, the 
twelve fortresses in France and the five 
in Belgium. 

Furthermore, if all signs fail not, in 
the Balkans the English-French forces 

are confronted with a sitnntion of the 
most far-reaching effect. And the Turk- 



ish armies will be free to enter upon the 
well-prepared march toward Suez. The 
British giant-body, which readies from 
Canada to beyond India, in order to fur- 
nish the London stomach with nourish- 
ment, possesses just at Suez a specially 
slender waistline not particularly well 
protected. 

A thrust here might prove deadly. 
When the ships at Saioniki and Gallipoii 
miss Hre, and when the thunder of the 
Turkish guns is heard at Port Said, then 
will Lords Courtney and Loreburne give 
their peace sentiments a new interpreta- 
tion, and that without the aforemimtlon- 
ed reservation. And perhaps it will come 
even sooner. 

Viviani, and after him Briand, have 
also been talking peace. It somehow 
floats in the French atmosphere. With 
but one negative voice the Chamber has 
virtually acknowledged its acceptance of 
the Briand speech. Not tmly did Briand 
repeat the reservation of the English 
lords, but in addition demanded the pre- 
vious request for the giving up of Alsace- 
Lorraine and Serbia. And the Socialists, 
sworn before the war to protest again^^t 
any conflict, have even joined in this de- 
mand. The forty-four-year-old dream 
about the reconquering of Alsace-Lor- 
raine is not yet dissipated. 

Although the Frenchman himself is 
down, he does not seem willing to cease 
thinking about tiie deliverance of others. 
The English malady can be cured. In 
France there exists a mental sickness 
which seems quite incurable. Should the 
German armies gain Paris and Orleans it 
is doubtful if thte sieknasB would dkap-- 
pear. Only England's lead and willing- 
ness can have any effect. The cloak will 
drop only with the fall of the Duke. So 
far the Frenchman talks peace as in a 
fever dream. 

From Russia and Italy there come re- 
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ports about an increasing sentiment for 
peace. And our cnemiM speak with aobm 

ceal about the strong sentiments and 
longrinfTS for peace amotii? the Germans. 
It would be wrong to deny our earnest de- 
sire for peace, but it is the peace desire 
of the victor. The victor names the terms, 
not the conquered. Not until the boast- 
ful speeches of Briand and Churchill fail 
to find mnybody ready to believe them— 
when the Quadruple Entente acknowl- 
edgea its defeat — not until then will a 



new dawn of peace rise ovmr bleeding 
Europe. * 

When the powers of the Quadruple En- 
tente, each for itself, look out for their 
own interests, and try to save what is yet 
to be saved — even the Tories have a se- 
vere reckoning to ualce with England — 
then, and not before, will the speeches in 
London and Paris have something solid 
beneath them. The future of Beigiam 
and Serbia is not to be decided in those 
cities, but in Berlin and Vienna. 



The Splendid Serb 

Bjr JAMBS BERNARD FAOAN 

** By your old men's bones on the mountaia» 

By the blood of your youth in the plain, 
By the tears unshod for your holy dead, 

Hy the children of your slain. 
Ye who fought till no fight availeth, 

O Serbs ! 'tis the hour to shield 
All that is left of your people — 

The hour to >ncld ! " 

Hark! on the hill-winds rinpii f 

0*er the thundrous drone of war, 
Frun the snowy height of Kara Dagh 

To the valleys of Vardar, 
The . ph tulid Serb has answered 

From a patriot's snid of flame, 
"Better to die in honor 

Tlian live in shame! " 

"It is said • * ♦ it is done. Till we perish 

We fight and we ask not why, 
Bacic from our blacken'd homes and flelds, 

'Till we've nothin|» left but the sky. 
Till the last last man on the last lone hill 

Shall cry as death calls his name: 
** * Better to die in honor 

Than live in shame! ' " 

O world of men and sorrows! 

In words of immortal light 
The whole of the art of living 

The creed of eternal right 
Comes down from the Serbian sunittilv 

For each man's soul the same: 
"Better to die in hcii'T 

Tlian live in shame! " 
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By Sir James Yoxall 
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The subjoined eloquent 
agony of a war-strlckea land. 
VewB oX London. 



pathetic comment on the Brltlah easunitjr U»tn reveals tho 
Sir James Tomll'a article appeared orifinally in The OaUy 



1IST after litt is posted; eftch day 
unseals new sources of tears, and 
^ the woe of the war lengthens into 
a litany of sorrow, That it may 
please Thee to defend and previde for tho 
fatherless children and widows and all 
that are desolate: we beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord." 

Ws stand in purpose Htm, to the «nd; 
but many myriads of notiiers and fathers 
are waiting: meanwhile — waiting in gray 
insular weather, for the worst; and those 
who know the worst already had also to 
know the long anxiety of dread. Perhaps 
the dread is almost as bad to bear as the 
worst when it comes, if come it does; yet 
the worst also is listened for. ** Tdl ma 
the worst! " is such a natural cry <tf the 
heart; " Liphten our darkness, we be- 
seech Thee! "—even with the terrible 
trnih* 

Proverbs, those comforts in ordinary 
I, are now crutches that break. " No 
is not " good news " now. A 
crushing certainty has tills modi of good 
in it, that it stills the long racking of the 
dread. When the worst is known there is 
no longer a faint, fair hope left strug- 
gling with Heart that assail it each sleep- 
less hour, and doubts that worry it all 
day. Is "the worst" the worst indeed? 
It is a sharp and burning blade, on a sud* 
den; but the pain of it blesssdly lessens 
thereafter. It brings with it its own 
merciful anodyne, too; it stuns, po that 
the pangs are not entirely conscient — the 
blow is partly anaesthetic. And tears 
cosM to soften the impact; the good tears 
that relieve. " Men must work and wo- 
men must weep "is another saying which 
breaks down now; men, too, should let the 
war tears come, not strive against their 
pain dry eyed. 

Give sorrow words, also — unpack the 
loaded heart with speech. Do not only 
think of him; shut away alone, with tlie 
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worst as your rdentless, silent compan* 

ion, you hinder your own healing. Seek 
rather the presence of friends at your 
hearth, and talk with them of your loss, 
and of the lost as he used to b e of what 
he was, what he nobiy did, and what is 
his exceeding great reward. Listen, as 
people speak to you of his bravery and 
devotion in a great Cause; accept and be- 
lieve that whoso wars against the 
Mephistopheles that has entered into the 
German Faust is indeed a Crusader. Re» 
mind each other, beside the hearth which 
he died to defend against evil, of what he 
was there, at his best — all else that he 
was can be forgotten; the natural human 
dress of that has been refined away In 
Ihe flame of his transfiguration. Think 
of him as being caught up from the 
trenches to the heights. 

" But it is so sudden! " is the woman's 
natural cry. " I don't even know where 
he died! " Yet you know how he lived, 
and for what. And as to his resting 
place, it was burial in splendor for him, 
not in city fashion, borne to some city 
of tombstones, within the rusty trappings 
of a hearse. It was somewhere in Flan- 
ders or Fnmce that he died, or in a Bal- 
kan valley, or on a slope in Gallipoli, or 
upon the .sands of Mesopotamia; or in 
the hale and hearty sea, upon the floor 
that has been strewn with the bones of 
the British for ages. No matter where 
— a grave i.s only a doorway; and wher- 
ever he died, he died well. 

" But I can't find out how it happened! 
The ill news is so brief.** 

No rorord of his «cTvSrf comes to hand, 
Save in a snUiler's curl and simple phrase. 

"I regret to have to acquaint you that 
he died in action that is all. Tet in 

everything splendid there i? something 
vague, a mystical halo. And, however 
or wherever it was, he died manly, on a 
field of honor whidi was also a field of 
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duty. In a great hour 1m died, and the 
hmrel ii wniultmg tor him, tiiough — 

yes, I know, I know! — you so long to lay 
flowers on his mound. 

But he lies in state, royal with his 
duly done to heaven and to homanity; 

followin;^' the prroat Exemplar he ?aved 
others from death, though himself he 
could not save. 

The raddenneea and aeutenesa of the 
worst will pass, moreover; for time dot 
The awful moment does not last. Time 
tick.s again slowly at first, I know; 
faintly and tedloosly trickles the sand 
in the hourprlass, but grain by prain it 
slowly carries some of your worst woo 
away. The touch of time is medicating, 
too; it is a spiritual and gentle massage; 
the pain is still there, still at the heart 
and in the memory, but it bums and 
throbs a little less intolerably each new 
day. You even blame yourself presently, 
because the first poifjnanoy of the worst 
does not continue with you, but that, too, 
is natural; not continuous was the first 
rapture of your bygone jojrs. 

Nothing continues, not even death, per- 
haps; why should you expect your sor- 
row to last on unlesscned ? It is not your 
lieartleBsness if after a ^vhile the pulse of 
your life beK:in.s to revive. Sorrow is like 
a tide; it cannot always be flowing up 
and moaning on the beach; an ebb must 
come, even for woe. Some one has said 
that we oujrht always to be lifting our- 
selves up and on toward one consummate 
hour, but there is none, not even in grief; 
the lines of life and death are curves; 
time bersfls over us, gentle and emollient, 
and kindly it offers us distractions. Bad 
and sad, then not so sad and bad, and 
then beginning to be almost a little glad, 
the hours keep eoming up to us; some 



ponneing, with the worst, others ap- 
proaching with the material consequences 
of the worst, and then some bringing the 
healing dullness that gives sorrow sleep. 

And the hours bring up to us so many 
matters to deal with — small things, per> 

haps, toys or tools with which we might 
divert our thoughts from what might else 
become a cankering sorrow. There ia 
dignity in a deep grief; but small things 
can well assuage great sorrows. Life has 
to go on with us, even in our bereave- 
ment; apparently life lives on by recom- 
mencing and repeating, and it must re- 
peat other things as well as death and 
sorrow. So that death itself can he no 
end to life, and life for the loved and the 
still loving, together again — somewhere 
and somehow, there is no need to theolo- 
gize — may be hoped for. It is noble to 
hope for that, at any rate, and wise to be- 
lieve it, and dutiful to become resigned 
to separation for a while. Then, it is 
healing to take up one's work again; the 
talismans which best conjure sorrow 
away are Hope, Besignation, and Work. 

One tries to say words of comfort, but 
the heart knows its own bitterness, and 
the words of another can console but 
weakly, if at all. How silent we have to 
stand in the presence of a mother's gri'.'f! 
" F!c>h nf my fle-h. little so?i that nestled 
so closely, were you born for this young 
death ? " She weeps for her baby, for she 
sees him small and helpless again. Yet 
he needs help no longer: 
All that life contains of torture, toil, or 
treason. 

Shame, dishonor, death, to him are 

but a name; 
Be;o. I hoy, he dwelt thfoush all the sing" 

iiig season. 
And. ere the day of sorrow, departed as 

he came. 
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life After the Great War 

By Twelk Brex 

This article appeared originally In the Continental Edition of The London Dally Mall. 



THE great war has altered the social 
face of Europe just as much as 
the glacial epoch once altered its 
physical surface. 
The Hohenzollern glacial period has set 
back the growth of civilization by a hun- 
dred years; it has cmmbled Europe's 
social structure, stunted its arts and 
sciences, and withered away its web of 
travel and intercourse. A hundred years 
hence tlw people of every warring nation 
will still be taxed hy the debts of the 
great war; dreadful memories will still 
keep a spiritual and social gulf between 
eivfilted Europe and tha Teuton. 

Twenty-five million men have taken 
up arms. It is estimated that nine mil- 
lions already have been slain or dis- 
abled, and tiiat the total destruction of 
life in Europe in two years of war will 
be twenty millions. 

This is the combatant waste alone. 
Civilian populations everywhere in 
Europe, even of neutral nations, are af- 
fected by the physical and nerve stress 
of Armageddon. Nearly everywhere the 
birth rate it fallingr, the death rate ris- 
ing. British births are already 40,000 a 
year less and deaths 50,000 more than in 
1913, a net deficit of 90,000 lives a year^ 
the total population of whole towns like 
Coventry or Northampton. Paris is los- 
ing similarly, and Berlin and Vienna 
much more heavily. 

When the great war is over a shrunken 
Europe will realize that no plasrue of the 
Middle Ages ever ravaged it like the 
black death that came from Potsdam. 

The direct monetary cost of the war to 
the belligerents can be put at nearly ten 
thousand million pounds a year, figures 
that, like the astronomers' distances, out- 
pass the human conception. Titanic as 
they are, the fijrures nf the indirect cost 
of the war exceed them; lost trade, lost 
production, and creations of science, art, 
humaniterianism, and discovery that 
have perished in embryo. 



Europt? after the war will be u little 
Europe, with a population not much 
greater than the populatimi of Europe 

before the Napoleonic wars, a Europe 
with these .stupendous social problems: 

Two women to every man. 

More old men than young men. 

More boys than workers in their 
prime. 

More physically unfit than physically 

fit. 

Millions of men to be fitted agam 
into civil omploymentt millions of women 
who have learned nmi's work and earned 

men's wape.?. 

Millions of manual workers who will 
have become accustomed to wages twice 
or three times as high as they earned 
in pre-war days, and who* will stiU ex- 
pect those wages. 

Greatly diminished food supplies for 
many years owing to ravage of cuiti- 

vated lands, diminished breeding stock* 
and shortage of production. 

High commercial freights, dear im- 
ports, and handicapped exports, owing 
to shortage of ships. 

These are only a few of the major 
problems that will confront Europe 
after the war. There are pessimists who 
prophesy industrial revolution. There 
are other prophete who mutter of a war 
of that sex rivalry and antagonism 
whose grim beginnings we British saw 
in days when the ** surplus " woman was 
only one to every seventeen men. 

There are other pessimists who proph- 
esy that the century after the great 
war will have to be spent in sheer ma- 
terial rebuilding, and that all the 
sciences will stand still, all the arts lan- 
guish, all the humanities rust, while a 
shattered Europe lies in a spiritual and 
intellectual stupor like that strange stu- 
por of the Dark Ages. 

Safe prophete are ordinary citizens 
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wb» aaj to esdi oUmt to often* "Our 
old life bu gone; nothing will ever be 
the same aprain." The social face of 
Europe is changed. Old classes and 
cMtes have boon levdod; new and aa- 
sertive classes have risen. Many men 
have been broken, many men have been 
lifted. There were democrats when the 
war broke out who cried in despair, 
"This is the end of democracy." There 
are other voices which whisper now, 
'■ Democracy alone will emerge stronger 
from the war— and what will its de- 
mands be ? " 

As in the preat thinps, so in the 
smaller things, it will be a new world. 
Look at the map of Ennqpe and remem- 
ber how the tourist agencies had made 
it a holiday pround for us. For a gen- 
eration to come the centre of that map 
is blotted out. What Briton win take 
aamples or patterns to Berlin? What 
tourist will talk in our time of the Rhine 
or of the Black Forest? The great war 
has set back European travel and eomity 
to the days of the stage coaches. 

Turn from the Continent to home, and 
think of the new world. Already all its 
ehronlelea of 1914 are mv»ty and unreal. 
Where are its " celebritieB " and its ** no- 
torieties," its puppet passion-, its 
"isms'* and "antis"? Where are its 
parties and politics, when the party poli- 
tician has become an tttifgy to smile at 
in a museum? Was it not in the late 
Summer of 1914 that the " tango " was 
the newest relaxation, golf the serious 
preoccupation of multitudes, and the 
cominp- leaprue football season the sole 
preoccupation of greater multitudes? 



In July, 1914, the " daring " actress, the 
"realistic" novelist, the man who had 
broken a record on a billiard table com- 
manded our homage. The Summer of 
1914 was the last performance of a stale 
comedy. The book of words is torn up, 
the theatre is in the hands of the house- 
breakers, its license is revoked, its play- 
ers have forgotten their parte and have 
crept away. 

NothinfT will be the same again. We 
must make our best of a harder world 
and a narrower world. Europe can re- 
build hersdf only by that stem efficiency 
of Rome when she first rose by Tiber. 
The curfew^ hour of all who survive these 
days will be late, the play hours short, 
the pleasure money scanty. But, despite 
all the prophets of woe, the changed 
world is going to be a better world. 
These days of our test and agony have 
hacked out new touchstones of values and 
worth. Hundreds of thousands of the 
new men will come home from the battle- 
fields to claim voice and power among 
the masons; hundreds of thousands of 
the women who have done the home work 
of the absent and kept their hearths 
shining will demand trowels and cement 
in our work d rebuilding. Neither mari- 
onettes who would dance us back to the 
old fancy fair, nor revolutionaries who 
would dance us to worse than Armaged- 
don, will prevail. It will be a new 
world, and nothing will be the same 
again; but, for all its burdens and sor- 
rows, it will not be a worse world — un- 
less the Allies are tricked into ** peace " 
before the war militarism of Prussia is 
utterly broken. 



Hope 

By CONSTANCE MORGAN 
(From TlM Westminster Qasette) 

I think the windows of my soul are overgrown 

With briar stems, and creeping thorny sprays 
Of withered rose; one little flower alone 

Blooms softly through the chilly Winter days 
And lifts her brave, bright head above the wail 
Of misadventure, and when she turns her face 
To the dark stretch of the road the .stormy gale 
Seems like a Summer breeze about the place. 
For then I see tiie bright stars looking through 
The softt sweet radiance of the after-blue. 
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War Finance in Germany 

By Dr. Karl Helfferich 
Imperial Seeretary of the Treiuurv 



Inasking for the passage of the supple- 
mentary War Credit ftiU, wkiek called 
for $2,5(M>,000»000, Dr. Helfferieh made 
the following addrese before the Reiehe- 

ta(j on Dec, 15: 

THE seearitjr for our «xittmee as a 
imtion and an empira has stiU to 
be wrested from our enemies, who, 
after sixteen months of military 
failures and defoits, still indulge in fan- 
cies of crusliing and crippling Germany. 
The war must and shall he proseruted at 
all risks, and at all danger, until that 
security has been gained. [Loud cheers.] 
Your voting this credit will prove that all 
calculation on Germany's weakness, dis- 
union, weariness, and famine are, and 
remain, wrong. 

The great success of the September 
!i>an enables us to wait until March, and 
to managre till then with the issue of 
Treasury bonds. We had to convince the 
enemy of our strength on the field of 
financinpr the war; you will agree that 
nowhere has t!.at been demonstrated in 
auch a way as in Germany. On the first 
installment day 70 per cent, of the sub> 
scribed loan was paid, ap:ainst the HO 
per cent, asked for. Today the payments 
of 10,600,000,OOU marks are in advunee uf 
those doe by 4,600,000,000. This proves 
how easily German political economy 
manages to bring up such a capital. 
Only 580,000,000 marks of the third war 
loan came from loan societies. The sav- 
ings banks afford a hii^'hly satisfying? 
picture; after paying out for the first and 
second war loans the deposits are still 
1,250,000,000 marks more than at the be- 
ginning of 1914. Among the 4,000,000 
subscribers to the third war loan there 
were 3,000,000 of less than 3,000 marks 
income. This was, in fact, a national loan, 
such as England tried to raise but failed 
to do. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had to admit that the public sub- 
scriptions to the second British wnr loan. 



which was kept open for many months, 
only yielded a few hundred millions. With 

regard to our banks, the deposits 
reached, in Augu.st and September, 1915, 
figures which they have never shown in 
peace times. The Reidisbank, with gold 
security for its obligations which daily 
become due, stands more favorably than 
the central banking institutions of other 
belligerent countries at war. 

In spite of that, the enemy press con- 
demns us to bankruptcy, just as it an- 
nounces our final defeat from our war 
successes. The press repeats stories that 
our war loans are financed by loan socie- 
ties, while the fact is that the total 
amount subscribed by loan societies for 
war loans and other purposes amounts 
to only 1,600,000,000 marks, and the 

loans granted for war loans are not even 
5 per cent, of the total subscriptions. I 
repeat these statements to show the state 
of mind of tin enemy people, created by 
an artful, un.scrupulous system of decep- 
tion by the enemy Governments' press. 
The German la too objectivs and too 
scrupulous to make the same mistake, 
but he sees his own difficulties more 
cloarly than those of the enemies. 

The war costs of all the belligerents 
are now daily from 320,000,000 to 880,- 
000,000 marks, of which two-thirds is 
the enemies' share. With a hundred 
millions daily of war costs, England has 
beaten us, and In the total amount of ac- 
cumulated war costs England also Stands 
foremost. Germany and Austria are cov- 
ering the greater part of the war costs 
by long running loans. Among our ene- 
mies England alone succeeds also with 
sach a procedure, but, with her 18,500,- 
000,000 marks, not in the same degree 
as we with our 25,500,000,000. France, 
so far, has raised only a nominal amount 
of war costs by ten-year obligations, and 
the remainder by short-termed credits 
from the public and tho Bank of Franca. 
Only now Is France making deqierata 
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efforts with a 6 per etnU loan, iwued at 

too low a rate. 

W« allies are covering our money sup- 
ply from tha inaxhaiiatiUa wells of in- 
ternal 6trenp:th. Our enemieB have had 
to take refuRC in money sources abroad; 
we have carried through our money rais- 
ing by a uniform plan dioBen from the 
beginning — a type of 5 per cent, loan — 
and have increased the rate of issue 
from 97^ at the first to 98^ at the sec- 
ond, and to 99 per cent, at the third loan. 
The result is that the subscriptions rose 
from 4,500,000,000 to 9,000,000,000 and to 
12,200,000,000 marks. 

In t]ie French 6 per cent, loan, the 
rate of issue, after the dednetion of small 
profits and interest, comes out at 86.60 
per cent. In England the raising of any 
notable mmomeA of tiie war eoeta by 
taxes failed. The English 3^ per 
cent, loan was a failure, which ren- 
dered the market unfit for similar loans. 
Enf^d hdped herself wi^ Treasury 
bonds until the market was glutted with 
them. In July England chose a 4^ per 
cent, loan, which in reality was a 5 per 
cent, one, and agam a f aOitre as regards 
the result and its influence on the con- 
dition of the money market. The difficult 
condition of the English money market 
was accompanied by the deterioration of 
tii« English rate of exchange. England 
was faced with a convulsion of her pres- 
tige on the international money market, 
and iOie endangering of her supply of 
war material and provisions from Amer- 
ica. Under the pressure of this situation, 
England and France sought credit in 
America. The result did not correspond 
with expectations, so that both soon tried 
to obtain further credit. The lack of 
success was greatly due to the resistance 
of American eitiasns of German origin. 

Dr. Htlfferich then proceeded to draw 
a eomparison between the course of gilt 
securities in France and England atid 
Germany before the «mr and now. 

We are almost exclusively paying to 
ourselves, while the enemy pays abroad. 
Therein lies a guarantee that in the 
future, too, we shall mafaitain the advan- 



tage. It must be added that money is a 
different thing with regard to England 
than with us. The British Empire is to a 
great extent built up on and maintained 
by British money power. England has 
founded her alliances and waged her 
wars mostly with money. In the present 
war, also, England hoped to work by 
this method, but our brave troops forced 
England to stake not only English 
money but English blood. The raising 
of strong armies increased the English 
war costs incalculably, and brought Eng- 
lish finances to a state continually de- 
scribed by British statesmen as extreme- 
ly serious. With the shaking of British 
financial powers the foundation of the 
British Empire is tottering. Germany's 
relation to money is different. She can 
bear to become poorer, but still remains 
what she is. 

We overcame the Thirty Years* War 
and the Napoleonic wars; we were 
sudced dry, plundered,- beaten, and cut 
up; but we always worked our way up 
and grew together again. But when the 
British Empire has gone to pieces it will 
never rise in a millennium; and this Eng« 
land pronounces the outrageous word of 
"a war of exhaustion." We know how 
to possess what we want, to live and to 
fight Bread, potatoes, and other neces- 
sities are cheaper than in England and 
France. The enemy shall know that we 
had rather forego all abundance and bear 
all hardships than suffer an enemy's 
command. The enemy shall know that, 
besides that, our sharp sword, unbroken 
fighting spirit, and confidence in victory 
are at our disposal. The German iron 
fist, which has now Mown up the Iron 
Gate and opened the broad road to the 
East, is ready, if her enemies .wish, to 
strike anew. The responsibility falls on 
those who cannot make up their minds 
to draw conclusion from our war suc- 
cesses, and who, in criminal deludon, still 
talk of our destruction. 

We stand firmly as a rock in its native 
ground, but on the golden pillars of the 
British Empire gleams, in flaming char- 
acters, ** Ifeue, tekel, upharsin." 



Britain's Secretary of the Treasury Answers 

Germany's 



S, S. Montague, M, Pinaneial Sec- 

retary to the Trcnsuri/ of Great Britain, 
answers the atatement remit I [f made to 
the Reichstag by Dr. Hdff crick, th9 
German Imperial Secretary af the Treaa- 
wry: 

WHAT is Germany's position in re- 
gard to foreign exchange? Di. 
Helfferich will hardly be able 
to renMmber the day vlien the German 
exchange was within measurable distance 
of beinq- as good as our worst, and the 
recovery on sterlings since August has 
been in an inverse proportion to the now 
rapid and steady collapse in the value of 
reichsmark. On Oct. 1 depreciation of 
the mark in the terms of dollars was 
about 12 per cent.; now the mark is 19 
to 20 per cent, below par, while Ger 
many's exchanpre in Amsterdam is more 
than 2G per cent, below {)ar. 

We keep a chart in the Treasury 
showing the statistical position of the 
various exchanges since the war began, 
and we have continually to extend the 
chart in order to prevent the descending 
line which represents reichsmark from 
disappearing bdow the Iwttom edge of 
the chart. This depreciation of the 
mark is occurring in spite of the fact 
that Germany is cut off by the British 
fleet from the outside world and is 
unable to spend money in America and 
elsewhere on purchasing supplies which 
she would give so much to secure. 

Germany, with hardly any payments 
to make outside Europe, has, neverthe- 
less, to see her exchange falling away to 
vanishing point. She has realized all her 
available assets in the shape of negotia- 
ble foreign securities, and ever since the 
outbreak of the war she has suspended 
specie payments. What is the explana- 
tion of this fall in the value of the mark? 
One only is possible — the manufacture 
and abuse of paper credit. The maik 
has lost all relation to the gold standard. 
If this has happened in the present eon* 



ditions, what will be the value of tlM 
mark when peace comes and the German 
importer wants to restock his empty 
lanier and his empty storehouses, and 
tries to exchange his depreciated paper 
for goods from overseas? Will the mark 
then be worth 10 cents? 

The criterion of exchanges is not one 
which Dr. Helfferich should haw in- 
voked so lightly. He pretends to believe 
that it is a sign of weakness on the part 
of France and England to have sought 
credit in America. Does any one be- 
lieve that Dr. Helfferich would not have 
borrowed there if he could — that is. if 
the British fleet would have allowed Ger- 
many to make any effective use ef sudi 
credits as she might have obtained in 
America, and if American lenders would 
have risked their money? I wonder, by 
the way, how he regards Canada's in- 
ternal loan of ^100,000,000, of which the 
Canadian Government has offered to 
put one-half at our disposal for meeting 
the purchase of munitions. Is this an- 
other sign of the collapse tlM tottw- 
ing British Empire? 

Germany's one public attempt to bor- 
row abroad (a $10,000,000 loan in the 
United States in April last) waa not a 
very encouraging performance. But if 
Dr. Helfferich really objects to borrow- 
ing in America, how comes it that all 
sorts of advertisements have appeared 
premiiiently in the American tiewspapsn 
offering Germany's internal loans for 
suliscription in the United States of 
America at yields which become more 
and more superficially attractive as tiie 
mark exchange goes down, yot fail to 
attract because of the risk that the ex- 
change may never rise again, and of the 
intelligent doubt of Americans as to 
where Germany is to find the cadl to pay 
the interest? 

Dr. Helfferich told how the first Ger- 
man war loan was placed at 97%, the 
second at 98%, and the third at 99. The 
stage manager was naturally proud of 
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hU stage management. I dare say Dr. 
Hdfferieh can arrange if he likas that 

the next German war loan shall be 
brought out at 99 '2, leaving room for 
the fifth at par. But it is clearly a lit- 
tle too good to be true. We are aaked to 
believe miracles. Not even in Germany 
can the raising of ten thousand million 
dollars in war loans positively improve 
public eredit, even if yon forget con- 
veniently the remarkable fact that not a 
ghost of provision has boen made for 
meeting future interest charges. How 
can finance be sound or lead to good re- 
sults if no taxations are impoaed wlien 
large loans are being raised? 

The explanation of thewe loans is part- 
ly, of course, that there is no sort of 
freedom about the market for war loans 
in Germany. The Bourses are entirely 
under Government control, and, in fact, 
if not in form, there are minimum prices 
fixed below which no one is allowed (or, 
indeed* dare attempt) to s^ the war 
loan, however much he may want to. 
The quotations are nominal and exist for 
rhetorical purposes <mly. Besides, if 



you flood the country with manufactured 
paper eredit it is easy to ereate a tmr- 

plus of depreciated marks nominally 
available for investment. The operation 
of this latter factor is well illustrated 
in tiie quotations of Germany's pre-war 
debt. Dr. IKlfferich boasts that this 
has fallen only 7 points since the war. 
This may be true in Berlin, but it is a 
saffieient commentary that in New York 
the price of this German loan has fallen 
28 points — a fact which Dr. Helfferlch 
naturally ignored in his eagerness to 
make dd>ating points and to avoid dis- 
cussing realities. 

Afr. Montague digcusscd at length the 
raising of ftnida from small iincstors. 
He said England had taxed its public 
vwy heav&jf, and the ttueeB had been 
paid cheerfully, but asserted that Ger- 
many had not dnn d to do the name. He 
said that Austria's financial ruin was 
eomj^ete, and that Oermany woe ** n«or- 
ly micked dry,** but that there remained 
"great sources of private wealth urithin 
the British Empire still untapped for 
public purpoaesJ* 



Ballad of French Rivers 

By CHRISTOPHER MORI.ET. 



Of 8tre:im.^ that nn-ii take h -nor in 

The Frenchman looks to three, 
And each one has for origin 

The hills of Burcrundy; 
And each has known the quivers 

Of blood and tears and pain — 
0 rallant bleeding rivers, 

The Mame, the Meuse, the Aisne. 

Says Mame: " My poplar fringes 

Have felt the Prus.sian tread. 
The blood of brave men tinges 

My banks with lasting red; 
Let oth< rs ask due crcflit. 

But France has me to thank; 
Von Kluck himself has said it: 

I turned the Boches' flank! " 



Says MeusG : " I claim no winning, 

No glory on the stage. 
Save that, in the beginningt 

I strove to save Uejre. 
Alas that Prankish nvers 

Should .>harc sii. h .-hame as mine- 
In spite of all endeavors 

I flow to Join the Rhine! " 

Says Aisnc: "My silver shallows 

Arc Salter than the sea, 
The woe of Rhcims still hallows 

My endless tragedy. 
Of rivers rich in story 

That run thioui^h ^'Leeii Champagne, 
In agony and t;:!ory, 

The chief am I, the Aisne! " 



Now there are other waters 

That Frenchmen all hold dear— 
The lUione, with niuny daughters. 

That mns so icy clear; 
There's Moselle, deep and winy. 

There's Loire, Garonne, and Seine, 
But, Oh, the valiant, tinv 

Heme and Meuse ana Aisne! 
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What Living in Brassels Is like 

This lively Britlata vtew of life in Belfflum under Gennan rule Is ftom Th« London Dally MalL 



RESIDENTS in Brussels, too ill to 
be fit for any aort of war aerv* 
ioe, hmv been released in ex- 
change for German prisoners in 
England, and have just arrived in Lon- 
don. They speak of sixteen months of 
Goman rule which has -only served to 
intensify a hatred and loathing for the 
invaders which is felt by the Belgian 
population. They have become so inured 
t» fhe reign of tgnnnj and petty des- 
potism that the freedom of England 
fitiaMMi and stupefies them. They still 
unconsciously speak in hushed accents, 
unable to realise that spies are no longer 
at their sides. One man pointed out, 
however, that there were three burdens 
in London life which have not to be borne 
in Brussels— the impenetrable darkness, 
the restricted hours for the sale of liquor, 
and the no-treating order. 

** You Londoners think it all very ter- 
riUe^** he said. But you ought to'have 
a taste of German rule to realize what 
war really means. There is no business 
in Brussels. 

*'It is true that the same milkman 
brings the milk to your door in the morn- 
ing — that is to say, if you are a man of 
some means and can afford to pay the 
price. You ttQl get your newspaper — 
such as it is, printed and published ac- 
cording to German orders. You can still 
buy good meat and bread and vegetables, 
and you can still have repairs done to 
your house. 

" But you would find things intolerable 
directly you got into the street. 

** Supposing your wife got into a tram- 
way car, as one marrtod woman did a 
little while ago, and a German officer 
came and sat opposite her and began to 
ogle her. She turned her face away to 
avoid his offensive glances, and the ofll- 
cer immediately ordered the conductor to 
stop the car, beckoned to some German 
soldiers and had her arrestsd for insult* 
ing a German officer! She was marched 
to the jail and sentenced to several 



weeks' imprisonment. What would you 
tiiink of it? What would you do? That 

woman's husband knew nothing about it, 
but knew that some hanB had befallen 
her because she did not come home. 

"You see scarcely any motor cars in 
Brussels now. In the eariy days of the 
war the city swarmed w^ith them. But 
now there is a great .scarcity, and even 
the wounded Germans are moved in tram- 
wi^cars. 

" We depend for our news on what the * 
Germans give us, but there is the amaz- 
ing little sheet. La Libre Belgique, surely 
the most wonderful little newspaper that 
was ever published. It was still coming 
out when I left. Who publishes it, who 
distributes it, and, in particular, who de- 
livers one copy of it at tiie residence of 
the Governor, Baron von Hissing himself, 
the Germans simply cannot discover. For 
months their spies have descended like 
douds of locusts upon every place whwe 
ft printing plant or a typewritter could 
possibly be hidden. They laid all sorts 
of ingenious snares, all to no purpose — 
the two sheets printed on both sides pe- 
riodically drop into the letter bozes of 
friend and foe alike. Its columns are 
full of the most delightful satire at the 
expense of the Germans, and there is al^ 
ways the official news of tiie Allies' ar- 
mies. 

" One day a Belgian called at my door 
and adced me hi a whisper if I had a 
copy of The tendon Times. One copy of 
that newspaper, which was smuggled in- 
to Brussels, was sold for over £12, and 
it was let out at £1 for a twoity minutes' 
reading, so you can imagine how precious 
it was. English newspapers have not 
been seen in Brussels for a long time now, 
so vigilant are the Germans. But this 
Belgian was anxious to know if I had 
got one. I hadn't, and, what wn? more. 
I had grave suspicions of the accent of 
that Belgian. He was no Belgian — he 
was simply a contemptible spy sent to 
try and trick me^ so that I might be an* 
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rested and imprieoned for a long time 

and possibly sent to Germany. 

" These spies, men as well as women, 
are in every restaurant, every tramway 
car, every poUic place, in fact One in- 
discreet word and in a few minutes up 
comes an automobile with an officer, and 
you are whisked away by soldiers and 
your friends nay never see yon again. I 
sliall not forget an incident in a tran^ 
way car one day. 

** A cart laden with pigs was going by, 
and a man said Jokingly and unthinking- 
ly, ' Why haven't they all got helmets?' 

" The tramway car stopped at once, 
there was an awed silence — a man in 
plain clothes put his hand roughly on the 
man's shoulder and made him alight. 
They walked away together, and when 
they had gone some distance and were 
well out of earshot the man who had 
stopped the car turned to the other and 
said: 

" 'You awful fool! Don't you know 
you might have been overheard and got 
a very heavy sentence? I'm not a spy, 
but I pretended to he one in order to 
get you out of it. What on earth made 
you say such a mad thing? Now, you 
come and buy me a di-ink and thank your 
lucky stars you are well out of it!' 

" One day some mounted soldiers were 
going by a house. Looking out of a win- 
dow above was a woman who Was 
amused by something she saw and 
laughed slightly. 

** She may not have been laughing at 
the soldiers at aU for ail I now, but she 
did not remain many minutes in that 
house. She was arrested for insulting the 
CSerman Army and spent some months 
in prison. Almost every week you 
would posted up near the German 
war bulletins a list of persona w^ho 
had been condemned and sentenced — * 
some of them to death. You would 
recognize names of people whom 
you knew well as unoffending people 
who in past years you had done business 
with, and you wtmdered what crimes they 



had committed that they should be sliot 

or imprisoned tor years. 

"In their desperation the Germans 
have raided the monasteries, and the 
long-suffering Jesuits, a large number of 
whom have already been shot, are sub- 
jected to a rough handling, but I can 
scarcely imagine that they would dare 
to print the paper. When the history 
of the German occupation of Brussels is 
written one of the greatest stories will 
be the story of the enigmatical, irre- 
sistible, Hun-defjring La Libre Bdgiqne. 
The Germans have offered a reward of 
75,000 francs for the discovery of the 
publishers. 

''One day I wandend unmolested out 
of the town into the country and passed 
through villages, some of which had 
been ruthlessly destroyed and others 
scarcely touched at all. They were re- 
markable contrasts. You wondered how 
it came about that any had been spared. 
Rich and poor alike were being fed with 
the flour supplied by the Amerieaa Com- 
mission, whose organization is so admir- 
able. In Brussels a charming way of 
expressing the people's gratitude has be- 
come very popular. On the empty flow 
bags the women beautifully embroider 
pictures of the country, and also inscrijv 
tions like ' Vive I'Amerique,' and send 
the bags back to America. 

" Coming over to England, I was struck 
by the callous way in which the Germans 
had selected the prisoners who were to 
be exchanged. Many of ours were Ik^m- 
less, paralyzed cripples who could have 
no object in going to England, but had 
been taken away from their friends and 
relatives. There was a paralysed boy 
whose father, who was English, died 
when he was a baby. His mother was a 
Belgian, and the boy had never been to 
England and had no friends or relatives 
there, but yet they took him away from 
his grief-stricken mother in order to ex- 
change him for a German. Certainly the 
Geramn prisoners were jdiysieally moch 
better.** 




ARTHUR HENDERSON 

English Labor Leader, Whose Decision to Remain in the Atquith 
Cabinet Helped to Settle the Conscription Crisis 
(Photo from p. 8. Roffwrt.) 
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Human Documents of the War Fronts 



Some of the must inti rest int.- rnatttr froin the wjir fronts COtm s iti tho f<ii mi <-f iicisoii i| 
l«tt«i-8, tra4;ic or humorous episodes, »kj;tchc-« of loniU>r«i, und p«n pic tures of treii* h lif«-, deep- 
ly colond with the wrltcr'a privata views and personality. A group of such " human docu- 
ments," lireapeetlve of nationality. Is preaenled herewith. 



LeUers From the Wife 

GURBENT History is ao foriunitte as 
to hav€ received, with permission to 
tranttato and piMish them, a group of 
letters from the wife of a Rimsian Ccii- 
eral ("Alexei") who has ba v in com- 
matid of one of the Czar's armies since 
the cutbre^ of the war. The vfriter*e 
brother, " Rom tin," hoUta the rank of 
General Adjutant. 

I. 

I WRITE again to fgho yon tidings of 
us. Lena and I work here, Alexei 
and Rostia on the battlefield. 
May God protect us and defend 
the right! The moral awakening here 
is marvelous. All parties and nationali- 
ties in Russia have been blended in one 
great soul. What a marvelous epoch we 
are living through. I thank God that I 
have learned what the real Russia is. 
Pray for us, pray for us who are fight- 
ing here for the highest ideal. What 
happiness that England, France, and 
Bel^um are with as! God goard 
you! • • • 

n. 

Everything has come at onee like a 
delugew We can only hope that we shall 

live to see final victory before our hearts 
burst to pieces. Alexei, Rostia, Alexei 
junior, and hundreds of our friends are 
under fire in dauntless conflict with sav- 
ages. Every day we weep for the loss 
of some one, every hour we are under , 
the sword. Can the Germans hope to 
escape punishment? Their way leads 
to hell. Our slain deserve the kinfrdom, 
close to God. His will be done. Lena 
and I are up to our eyes in work. The 
wounded come in crowds. • • * 
TIL 

* * * What a blessing that, thanks 
to Alexei's foresight and caution, we 
were not caoi^t abroad! If we live. 



of a Russian General 

what happiness awaits us, to free the 
Slavs and Galicia. Alexei says this is 
worth dying for. I pray God that we 

may conquer and live to see the fruits 
of our grand Russian sacrifice! How 
this sacrifice purifies the soul! All the 
alioi tribes of the Caucasus, the Poles, 

and even the Baltic Germans, support 
our just and honorable cause. * * * 

IV. 

* * * From morning to night in our 
hoepitals! Thousands and thousands of 

martyrs, and whatever we do we can- 
not help them alL But what is the use 
of writing? You must see it all close 
at hand to understand how difficult it 
is. And in addition to all our difficulties 
the Grand Duke Michael Alexandcovich 
has been here with his Caucasian divi- 
sion. With him came swarms of Alexei's 
and Rostia's old comrades from the 
Daghestan regiment and the Guards. It 
was my duty to receive them all, to give 
dinners for them. The Grand Duke is 
wonderfully good. He made friends with 
all our dogs and played with them like 
Alexei and Alexei junior. Now they are 
all gone to the front. • • • So many 
of tht'.se youngsters will never come hack. 
I was very depressed when seeing them 
off; but they are all full of enthusiasm. 

At long intervals we get letters from 
our own dear warriors. Pray for them, 
our one hope is in prayer. Our Erivan 
and other Caucasian regiments have so 
far succeeded in keeping the Germans 
hack from Warsaw. O merciful God, 
how soon will final victory come? 
V. 

* * * All the dogs are here with 

us. The apartment is lovely. The view 
is a delight — the cottages and garden, 
and across the river tiie cupolas of a 
church. It is all white with snow now; 
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in Summer and Autumn it was still love- 
lier. But I see it M through a mist. My 
thoughts and my heart are not here. 
This house belonged to a yountf matron 
whose husband, an artillery officer, is 
also at the front. We grew very inti- 
mate, and throughout the Autumn and 
Winter we made up packages to sei)d 
to soldiers and officers at the front. 
On Christmas she and her little 
son set out for the frontier to try 
in pet a jrlimpsf of hor hn^l.ard. 
She cauprht cold and died from inflam- 
mation of the lungs. • • • Her 
coffin is on its way back from Galicia. 
Her hushrtnd and the little boy are here. 
He got leave of absence to bury his wife. 
For six months he was exposed daily 
to bombs and bullets, and then — ^he is per- 
fectly well. And she, on her way to 
pay him a visit, full of joy and anima- 
tion, is dead. 

As to the Germans, T could never have 
admitted, even in my invagination, that 
Europe today contained such monsters 
and savages. You in your America do 
not know the tenth part of what we 
know — not by hearsay, but throu^rh our 
own eyes. I h;;\e photojrraphs— I have 
living men here whose nose.s and ears 
were cut off, whose tongues were torn 
out. You would never believe how many 
wretches were hantred or toitured to 
death in Galicia during the Austrian re- 
treat The populations of entire villages 
were shot and handed wholesale on the 
mere sir^picion of being in sympathy 
with Hussia. 

Our soldiers are fighting for the right. 
I know not whether God will frrant to 
such insijrnificnnt people as you and me 
life to see their ultimate triumph. The 
deeds of Germany and Austria remind me 
of some talc of witchcraft in which mon- 
sters, slain and cut to pieces, ^rrow to- 
gether and come back to life, but this 
power is of Satan, and only the cro.ss 
and prayer can prevail against it. 

.•Mexei is; ju-t now the national hero, 
liis portraits are everywhere on postals 
and calendars. Besides the two degrees 
of St. Georpre, our monarch has con- 
ferred on him the O'fler of the Wlvu; 
Eagle, but I feel altonelher indifferent 
to this. His health and final victory — I 



can think of nothing else. Rostia has also 
been decorated with a high degree of 

St. Vladimir, with the Emperor's per- 
sonal regards. Even Ale.vei junior has 
been decorated — I implore our Lord that 
the boy's young life may not be maimed. 

If you only knew what we see in the 
hospitals. At present in my infirmary 
there are T.") wounded, and in the hospital 
about 700; in the Zemstvo hospital there 
are nearly a thousand; two private hos- 
pitals have 150 each. 

Durintr the rhri=tmas holiiiays I or- 
ganized amusements and presents for 
them all. We gathered the ladies into 
fjrnups, each having its own infirmary 
and barrack. In thi.s way no one was 
forjrotten. Artists sang, recited, and 
danced. One dying soldier sat propped 
up by his pillows, and laughed heartily, 
for the last time on earth, at a comi<- 
song. In my own infirmary 1 had a 
Christmas tree, with presents for the 
soldiers and for two orphanages— eighty 
children in all. 

We care for the mainied, feed them, 
clothe them, heal them, or — ^bury them; 
then da capo; this is our life. 

Alexei does not exist for us. Tlis \vhr>le 
beinf? is in his K^reat achievement. He 
no longer belongs to us. Rostia the 
same; but Rostia, having a less tremen- 
dou.s responsibility, is not 80 highly 
strung as Alexei. 

Alexei*8 energy and moral strength 
are like the strings of a musical instru- 
ment drawn tight. His letters are no 
comfort to us: " Pray not for me, but 
forRu.<t8ia. * * * Rest in the thought 
that we ha\e driven our lives to our 
country." * * * 

Words and acts like these do not 
brinfT — comfort: I cannot ** rest '» in any- 
thinir. 1 am tortured and suffer in the 
.sufferinir and snr!<nv of other.'<. I live 
between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone — between the terrible sufferings 
of our soldiers in hospital and the high 
tension of our Christian warrior, Alexei. 
• * * Lena is a great help to me in 
everything. But I do not know how 
nuii h longer I shall be able to stand it. 
If we live we shall see. * • • Pray 
for us and for our warriors. 

(To continucd.y 
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Four German Letters 



By David Starr Jordan 



THE great war is in no sense a 
people's war. In its initial impulse 
it is not a war between nations. 
Its ftodammtal nnpulaes were two: the 
desire of privileged classes to restrain 
the risinp: tide of democracy, and the 
desire of the gray old strategists to try 
out their wonderful instmments of de- 
struction before the day of international 
war should be past. We may remember 
the dictum of Professor Treitschke, that 
foreign war is the swift remedy for dis- 
union and for waning patriotism. A for^ 
eign war frustrates all attempts at so- 
cial or political reform, uniting a nation 
on the lowest motive, that of self- 
preservation; and under martial law, the 
law of war — which is no law at all — at 
the best merely co-ordinated anarchy. 
As bearing on these questions, I give 
extracts from four German letters, the 
first from a junker offict.T, the sfcond 
and third from " Friedensf leunde," the 
fourth from an officer in active service. 

I. 

In the Adverul of Bucharest for Aug. 
^1 appears a letter addressed by a Ger- 
man officer to his friend in Rumania. 
This letter is accompanied by a fac- 
simile reproduction of passages in the 
letter. This letter translated into French, 
and again into English, reads as follows: 

Nauen, July 2)^, 1013. 
Very dear Wllhelm: 

Always In good health. Kvorythinff gow 
as we would wish ami we have the best 
ho;>< s. • * • WltcM one thii)k.s how 
difficult it was fur H. to convince our 
Emperor that the last moment had ar- 
rived for letttnfT loose the course of war; 
Othriwiso. pacifism. Intcrnationnlisin, 
anti-inililarisin, nnil j^o many nihcr 
noxious w«eds of our country would have 
been propagated to such a point that even 
our stupid people (*' der dummo Michel ") 
would have come to hi; Infected by these 
maladies. That would iia-. e Iwf n tln' fin- 
ish, the twilight of our dazzling nobility. 
We can lose nothing by the war— on the 
Contrary, we have everything to pain. 

We can never suffSctPntly thank our 
Emperor for having f.ivcd the German 
nobility from certain ruin. £\-en In case 
the fate of the war were doubtful, we 



.sli.iiill l.avo n"'V IIP to losf. becnii.«o tli'' 
people would Titvc! ri.s.^ against ^^"o 
arc going to be the nbHolute ma-stets of 
the world. AU the chimeras end stupid- 
Ittes like democracy will be chased from 
tlie uni\'i.-p f"V .in infinite tinn-. We 
riiipaily have got i id of i;« lu l. W'e shall 
iUH,u be rid of that bull-head who calls 
himself Harden, and of all the fools who 
have the boldness to Impose their theories 
upon UH. That wc niav .tI ]:ist finish with 
all these chailatans. we niu.-.t first become 
tlu> ail-powoiful dictators of the world, 
* * * I rejoice already that I am going 
to travel througrh the vassal countries of * 
Germany in thf .«;iite of our Emperor. 
Wliat glory and wliat pride for us as 
Germans! At the end of the count we 
have to purge our own country of all its 
revolutionary Ideas in order that our 
nobility will rt cover It.'^ ancient Splendor, 
its power and its authority. 

KARL VON H. 

This, of cour-^e, is not characteristically 
German by any means, any more than 
similar utterances which one can find in 
England are characteristic of Great 
Britain. It is, however, typical of the 
attitude of a certain class represented in 
all nations, more or less, but potent in 
matters of military activity. 

II. 

A German writc?^ (in German) to 
another friend in America: 

B. writes from New York that there 

will bf no more nttenijit at nuiiratinn. 
The battle must be fought out to the com- 
plete extinction of militarism. Tliat la 
Inconceivable. For militarism is In war 
time bound up In the closest manner with 
the pc-ople. It is extinct only with the 
extinction of the people. Mllllarisni can- 
ni>t be suppressed from the outside. On * 
the contrary, every attack from the out- 
side awakens and strengthens It. for It 
malvts it niijH-nr noc< stsii t y . The .viirti^-uli* 
against niililarium is possit>io .wily fic.m 
the Inside. It i.s posssil.le ili-iii aftt r the 
war this struggle will be less difficult. 

The greatest probability Is that the war 
— a' roi il'.np to our proph* ry will remain 
without result. Then may iriililarism be 
killed forever. • • • 

One must realise that Germany, before 
she declares herself exhausted, can fight 
a vf ly long time; and then when fJermany 
is pcrh.nps .suppressed. Europe, too, c^n 
not maintain her.velf. The flKhtirig of this 
war to the last end is a most ghastly con- 
ception. 
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III. 

Another German friend of peace 
writes: 

1 hope that you will tnn.linn \ho fnct 
that tJ' iinany has* jiufft-ii'd more than Jiel- 
gium. This Is imporiant for our peace 
propaganda, for it shows better than any- 
thing elite could hour futfle In modem 
tinK'f; it Is to be victorious in the miiitary 
sitise. 

IV. 

A rinman officer, wounded, in a ho8« 
pital writes this in English: 

Yiiu will easily know my vlow now when 
I t<ll yiiu tlial \uii W'!.- wIimHv il>;t»l In 
»hat you suy in " What Shall We Say?" 
of 19th January, 191.1 * * *: especially 
the last two pnraKraiihs contain nil that 
I would say and prove by many dt;iuili(. 

The parsfrraphs referred to read as 

follows : 

"If we want peace we must prepare 
for it, guarding it at every angle, and 
reducing, so far as we can, all war's in« 



centivc8. When nations are armed a very 
few men, a very small accident, may turn 
the scale. To lo o at one point is to 
loj:e at all. It i- the armament itself 
which is the true cuu.se of war. Trade 
jealousies, race antipathies, land hung- 
ers — all these are mere excuses, which 
would not of themselves lead any nation 
to fight. It takes a vigorous agitation, 
war scares and war appeals, and unlim- 
ited l>ing to get these taken at all seri- 
ously. 

" The safeguard for peace is the mini- 
mum, not the maximum, of armament. 

As to this, Washington — who warned us 
so sapraciously against entangling al- 
liances — had also this word of caution: 
' Overgrown military establishments are, 

under any form of government, in- 

auspicious to liberty, and are to be re- 
garded as peculiarly hostile to republican 
liberty/" 



The Bewitched Tower of Ypres 

By Roherl Blalchford 

This anecdote appeared orlRinally in the Conlincntnl Edition of The Da'.ly Mail. 



I HAD been reading the 8Ugge.stive 
chapter on "Silent Ypres," in 
Valentine William'.s hook. " With 
Our Arniie.H in Flanders," and I asked 
some of our wounded soldiers what was 
the state of the town. 

One of them told me that Ypres was a 
hattcred wrei-k. " It'.« really a pity to see 
it," he said. " The Germans have been 
shelling it for months. When I was there 
the only building that seemed t ) . e 
escaped wa^j the lucky tower, and I hear 
that's gone now." 

*' It's a queer thing," said the man of 
the R. G. A., " that sometimes a partic- 
ular buildint', a church spii e. or a mill, or 
a clock tower, will seem to be charmed, 
80 that the best gunners simply cannot 
hit it.'' He looked around with his spark- 
linjir black eyes, and his humorous face 
became very serious. We all sat and 
waited for bis next words. There was 
obviously a story to be told. 
"There was," he went on, "a Uttic 



busy old town in Flanders, standing well 
back behind the Boches' lines, and in it 

was a .'■lim frray tow. r. It wasn't a hand- 
some, swagger tower, but just an ordi- 
nary old square thing. Well, somehow 
that tower got on our nerves. We got 
fed up with it. Eveiy d:.y we st.n t-d at 
it, and it was the only tall thing to be 
seen, and, though the Germans hadn't 
put it there, we felt they were goose- 
stepinp: al)Out in their pride because' they 
had kept it there and we used to get ratty 
and want to bash that tower about. 

" And at last our Lieutenant caught the 
feeling and began to stare at the tower 

through his plasises and to seem to be 
thinking a lot. And after a day or two 
he says to the Sergeant, * Do you think, 
Ser'.' ai.t, that tower is an observation 
p<i-l?' ai'.d the serireav.t ?aid emphatically 
there was not a doubt about it. * Well,' 
says the officer, 'well get a couple o' 
guns laid on it, aiul we'll knock it end- 
ways.' So the next day we laid a pair o' 
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guns and we raked up two crack gunnera 
and we opened fire on the little old tower. 

It was a great bombardment. We stared 
out through the smoke, and the guntiors 
blazed away, and, well — at the end of 
two hours tiie tower stood as solid as if 

we had been throwinpr snowballs* So we 

knocked off for the day. 

" And the following afternoon we tried 
two more cradc gun-layers, and we bom* 

barded that blooming old tower till ibm 
light failed and never touched it once. 
It is like that sometimes. It was so with 
the tower at Tpres. Seems as if the bally 
thing's bewitched. Well, the Lieutenant 
was disgusted, and the champion gun- 
layers were jumping wild, and chaps be- 
gan to bet money on it, and one of our 
bombardiers bepan to make a book. He 
said he should offer six to four on the 
/ tower. And there was a good deal of 
loose silver lilcely to change hands. But 
the book was never opened. No. When 
we woke up the next morning the bloom- 
ing tower was gone. 



" It was gone clean off the map. The 
officer stared, and wiped his lenses and 

stared again, and the Sergeant said he 
hoped he'd be an angel and with angels 
stand if he could guess what had become 
of the little old tower that had stood up 
aprainst shell fire without a scratch and 
then had fallen without being hit. It was 
n iiivsterv, and a niygtcry it remained till 
Sunday, which was three days after ^e 
little old tower had disappeared. 

" And on Sunday there was a clatter 
of pom-pom fire, and a Taube flew 
over our position very high up, and 
down fell a long stick from the aeroplane, 
and tied to the stick was a letter. The 
Sergeant picked up the letter, and as it 
had no address he opened it. And this 
is what was written, as near as I can 
remember: 'Kindly to chuck it. You 
have destroyed a hundred houses and 
spoiled our cafe and made many easual- 
ties, and it is a nuisance, so we have 
pulled the blinking tower down. Gott 
Strafe England!"' 



General Sir Douglas Haig 

Career of the iSew British Couimaudcr in Chief iu France 



T[E appointment of General Sir Doug- 
las Haipr to be Commander in Chief 
of the British forces in France and 
Belgium recalls to mind a paragraph in a 
recent report of Field Marshal Sir John 
French, in which he paid this tribute tO 
the man who now succeeds him: 

" I desire to express to the army under 
my command my deep appreciation of the 
splendid work they have accomplished 
and my heartfelt thanks for the brilliant 
leadership dbplayed by General Sir 
Douglas Haig and the corps and divi- 
sional commanders who acted under his 
orders in the main attack.** 

The following appreciation of Sir 
Douglas Haig appeared in a recent issuo 
of The London Chronicle: 

" When the war began in August it is 
safe to say that few people in England 
knew anything about Sir Douglas Haig. 
.■\s a rule we pay little attention to our 
military or naval leaders until their 



existence is forced upon us, and outside 
the circle of t-xperts and their own friends 
they enjoy an anonymity as perfect in its 
way as the publicity enjoyed by the poli- 
tician. Sir John Jtllicoe was known to 
students of naval warfare all over Eu- 
rope; but how many of the general Brit- 
ish public had ever heard about him? 
Yet today his name is a household word. 

" Something similar is happening in 
the case of Sir Douglas Haig. When he 
went out to command one of the two army 
corps which made up Sir John French's 
small and gallant army in August he was 
hardly known at all. Nor did we hear 
much of him in the retreat, because in a 
retreat the post of glory is that of the 
rearguard, and the great rearguard 
action was fought by the other army 
corps under Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

" It was not until the battle of the 
Aisnc that his name began specially to 
disengage itself from those of other gen- 
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eral officers mentioned in dispatches. In 
his dispatch dated Oct 8 Sir John French 
specially selected Sir Doujrlas Haig for 
particular mention. On Sept. 14, when 
the first footing had been gained on the 
north bank of the Aisne, Sir John French 
wrote as follows: 

The action of the First Corps on this flay, 
under the direction and command of Sir 
r)ouL-las H.iiff. was of s'^ skillful, hold, and 
dcc;:5ive a character that h« gained positions 
which alone hare enabled me to maintain 
my position for n^ore than three weeks of 
very severe fieiuiiig on the north bank of 
the river. 

" General Ilaip had pio\p<i liim^clf 
bold, skillful, and resolute as the leader 
of an advance. > He was to prove himself 
a few weeks later to posse-ss to the full 
that tenacity in defense which he had al- 
ready shown in repulsing the German 
counterattacks on the Aisne. In October 
the British forces were moved from the 
neifrhborhood of Soissons to the line from 
Ypres to La Bassee, and the centre of 
what has been described as the greatest 
battle in Engli.sh history — the three 
weeks' battle for the defense of "Ypres — 
wa.s in Sir Douglas Haig's hands. 

Throughout this trying period,' 
wrote Sir John French, ' Sir Douglas 
Haipr, aided by his divisional commanders 
and brigade commanders, held the line 
with marvelous tenacity and undaunted 
coiii.ijre. Word-; fail me to express the 
admiration I feel for their condtirt. or 
my sense of the incakulaole services they 
have rendered/ 

" \ nore recent dispatch tells the same 
tale: 'The energy and vigor with ^^lliHl 
General Sir Douglas Ilaig handled his 
command show him to be a leader of 
great ability and powci-.' The Hritish 
Army on the Continent has fought stren- 
uously and without intermission, but its 
three brightest achievements are at- 
tributed by tlT' Commander in Chief him- 
self, so far as leadership is concerned, to 
one man. The Aisne, Ypi es, Neuve Cha- 
pel 1e, the.sc are clasps which Sir Douglas 
Haig will wear more proudly on hts 
medal ribbon than any man in his force. 

** Although the world has known so lit- 
tle about him. Sir Douglas Haig has. of 
course, been very much in the eye of th" 
army for a long time. Sir John French 



knows him well, for they took their first 
big course of praetical military edueatlon 

together. Major Ilaig, as he then was, 
was Chief of Staff to Colonel French in 
that brilliant series of minor operations 
around Colesberg, which prepared the 
way for Lord Roberts's advance, and when 
that advance began he was closely asso- 
ciated with the present Commander in 
Chief in the work of the Cavalry Divi- 
sion. He ha'; had evperience at the War 
Office, where he has been Director of 
Military Training, and in India, where 
he was Chief of the General Staff to Lord 
Kitchener's successor. For the last two 
years before the war he commanded those 
divisions concentrated at AldmAiot 
which, under Lord Haldane's scheme, 
were known as the ' striking force,* that 
is to say, a force always mobilized and 
always ready at a few hours' notice to 
go abroad. 

" In the manoeuvres of last Spring it 
had become the custom to give him the 
command of one of the opposing sides, 
and he used generally to be pitted against 
the late General Grierson in these mimic 
battles. It would be hard to find two 
men more different in training and tem- 
perament. On the one side, Grierson, 
who had Vieen from his earliest days a 
student of warfare rather than a fighting 
man, and who had by his intellectual and 
linpruistic prifts always been held in bond- 
age to a staff appointment; on the other 
side, Ilaig, who had spent his active mili- 
tary life as a regimental officer or Briga- 
dier, and had only for a year or two had 
the time or opportunity to turn from the 
actual handling of m«n close beside him 
to the larger problems of handling troops 
in a body on the map. 

Both were Scotsmen, Grierson of 
humbler parentage than Haig, but Haig 
had remained almost undecorated and 

utiknown, while on state occasions Grier- 
son blazed with orders and ribbons from 
every sovereign and every army in Eu- 
rope. They never got the chance of 
fit:htin>T together for the common object 
of their professional lite, for Grierson 
died (as his friends say, out of pure ex- 
altation and happiness) a few days be- 
fore the British .\rmy went into action. 
" Sir Douglas Haig tias carried on his 
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old opponent's and friend's tradition, as 
^11 u his own. There comes a point in 

every General's career, perhaps when he 
gets a division, perhaps not until he gets 
his corps, at which the problems with 
which he has to deal alter not merely in 

degree but in kind. ?ir John French 
passed that point brilliantly in South 
Africa; Lord Hoberts ptisscd it also per- 
haps at tlie same time. On the other 
hand, there have hven Gentials like Sir 
Redvers BuUer who never passed it at all, 
and remained magnificent Brigadiers, 



but inetlVctive in the control of larger 
forces. The signiflcanee of Siv Douglas 
llnig's threefold triumph in France and 
Flanders i.-! tluit In* lias proved himself 
to have made this fateful step with bril- 
liant success. Before the war he had 
nrvcr commanded in actitm anything 
larger than a regiment: in manoeuvres 
never anything larger than a division. 
At the Aisne he commanded corps, and 
now he commands nn army, and as his 
responsibilities increase so do liis praises 
grow." 



A Siil)marine's Feats in the Baltic 

By Lieut. Commander F. N. A. Cromie 



Lieut. Commnvdcr F. N. A. Cromic, 
who was penonaVy decorafed by the Em- 
peror of Russia with the Cross of St. 

(icovfjc for hitt ftcirirrif in tlie Baltic, Jint'- 
ing preciously rccvitcd the Order of St.. 
Vtadimhr vnth 9Word§, Has written to kia 
moihor on hit reception by /(j.-? Imperial 
Majesty. Another PriUsli naval officer 
also received the Order of St. Gcorfje. and 
five of LUut, Commander Cromie'e men 
tcerc nirhidrd the Sdrcr C'ovs. fn the 
course of his letter he says the visit of 
the Emperor to inspect the fortificatimm 
and ouhmarinea waa a pleasant aurprieo. 
He rontinitea: 

WE did another l.'OO mUo-^ th's last 
trip. I wejit to bed for the first 
two days out with ** flue," and so 
directed operation* from my bunk. We 
met a German submarine and had to dive 
in a hurry, and found ourselves down at 
140 feet before I could get out of bed to 
take charge. The third day we found a 
lot of " wood " outside neutral waters, 
and after a shorv chase we made a lovely 
bonfire, being unable to sink the stuff. 
The *' inhabitants " left hurriedly, leaving 
a small puppy dog, which we rescued. Its 
father was a Great Dane, and its mother 
a pug, but, considering it It a " hun," it Is 
not half bad, and is a great favorite. 

Nothing travels by daylight since our 
last raid on the " hen run," so my special 
haunt was very dull, and I f^vt it vp 



after four days and tried another spot 
where I knew train fonries moat pass. 
We had an exciting chase, but it was 

spoiled by two destroyers and a crui^or 
turning up. Guessing that they would 
come back again, I lay low, and, sure 
enough, I caught the Undine in the after- 
noon. The first shot slopped her and put 
her on fire, but she was not going down 
quickly enough, so, avoiding the destroy- 
er that was after us, I dived under the 
Undine's stern and gave her another 
from the side. • ♦ • We arrived in 
covered with ice. 

Tho Emperor was very polite and nice, 

and said our work in the had made 

ail the difference to the country. In the 
evening we ** dined with all the Kings 
and Princes," &c., in the train, which 
was a palatial affair. We sat down 
twenty-eight at one table, and still left 
room for waiting. Nearly all spoke 
English, and said all sorts of nice, polite 
thing's, and I sneaked a menu card as a 
souvenir, but had not the cheek to ask 
for signatures. 

Being a Chevalier of St. George, I am 
pretty safe, as no one can arrest me 
without an armed escort and a band to 
take me to prison, and both of these are 
pretty prnrcc now. I think T told you 
that the other crois gave me the right 
to go into girls' schools and taste the 
food and express my opinion! I only 
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hope now that we shall not be at 8ea on 

Nov. 25, (St. George's niRht.) when all 
nifnihcrs of the ordt*r diru' in ti c pnlaoo 
and Uike the plate home with them as 
souvenirs! ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was a very hard frost dating the 
Emperor's inspection, and all were very 



much surprised to see us without great* 
coats, but the cold is so dry here that 

one does not feel it so lonpr as one moves 
about. The place i.s lovely under snow, 
and sledginfir is very pleasant with all 
the bells g^oin^r. Unfortunately it has 
now all gone and is raining hard. 



General Sarrail 

• Sketch of the Chief of the French Orient Army 

By George Renwick 

Stthniki Corretpondtnt of The London Daily Chronicle 



HE is tall, with a clean-cut, erect, 
soldierly figure. Fifty-nine, ho 

looks at It-ast ten years younger, 
despite a white mustache and hair, set 
well back from a high forehead, almost 
white as well. But his face has an 
almost youthful mobility whon he speaks, 
and there is a strange attraction in his 
active, flashing, llght-Utt« eyes. He goes 
about inconspicuously, wearing a khaki 
uniform with no decorations or signs of 
his rank save three stars on* his sleeve. 
He is easily accessible to everybody, chats 
with freedom about things of iiUeiLst, 
tells battle stories over again, aiul when 
he talks with the special correspondents 
hfre, as he 'does every day, he always 
humorously expresses his delijjht when, 
as he puts it, he has *' passed yet an- 
other examination successfully! " He is 
fond of a Joke and can tell many a 
good one. 

General Sarrail has had a long career 

of very distint^nishod military service. 
He has seen war in Algeria and Tunis, 
but his best work has been done as 
organizer. That work has been tried and 
justified in the fire of the present war. 
For three years he directed the Ecolc 
Militaire d'lnfanterie, was '*officier 
d'ordonnance " to General Andre while 
Minister of War, and. niado General, 
was " Directeur de I'lnlanterie " for four 
years. In each of those posts his work 
was brilliant and fruitful, for he hates 
red tape and he knows and uses a worker 
as does a Joffre or a Kitchener. 

Before the opening of the war he com- 



manded a ''division de couverture** at 

Rheims. and on leaving that post was 
put at the head of the Eiprhth Army at 
Bourges. When the war cloud burst he 
expressed a desire for a frontier com* 
mand, and was pivon the command of the 
Sixth Corps at Chalons. This corps was 
on the extreme right of the army which 
advanced toward the Belgian frontier, 
and from the L'Jd to the 2r)th of August 
it put up a splendid resistance to the ad- 
vancing Germans. Its retreat on the 
Meuse, in carrying out the supreme in- 
structions, was a coftl and fine piece of 
fighting and manoeuvring. 

On Aug. 30 the General was put at the 
head of the Third Army in the Verdun 
reprion. In that po>;ition the important 
task fell to him of holding that vastly im- 
portant fortress. Here had to be done the 
lion's share of the work of keeping the 
left of the German line pinned down on 
the frontier while on the French left 
Joffre smote and hurled back the army 
of von Kluck. And all the world now 
knows how that work was accomplished. 
" Hold Verdun or — do not come back " is 
said to have been the final word of Joffre 
to Sarrail. He held it, and so contributed 
in no small degree to the success of that 
strategy which took the offensive out of 
the hands of the Germans and altered the 
whole aspect of the titanic strufrgle. And 
he did it with three army corps and three 
divisions of reserves against seven Ger- 
man aimy corps. Sarrail 's work in that 
part of the war has cei tainly given him 
a high place in its history. 

For the first half of the year the Third 
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Army and its chief were engaged in daily 
struggle with the strong and numerous 
legions of th«" Crown Prince in the Ar- 
gonne> region. The story of the way in 
whidi **der junge Herr" threw his 
forces time and again against Sarrail is 
already well known. Despite enormous 
sacrifices the army of the Crown Prince 
could make no progress, and, in the end, 
when the French took the offensive 
again, the Germans were driven out of 
many a position. The appearance of 



General Sarrail in the Balkans, there- 
fore, is a good augury that the campaign 

here — one of tremendous difficulties and 
uf equally great importance — will be con- 
ducted in decisive fashion. 

From what I have .seen, though I may 
say but little of it. I am confident that 
the blow when it comes will be swift, 
unfaltering, and final. It will carry 
the Balkan.s out of the active war area 
and put an end to Germany's Oriental 
hopes. 



Germany's Vigilant Navy 

Spcciui ilepurt from the Germau High Seas Fleet 



Under the title "The Navy on the 
Watch," the Vossischc Zvifung prinfcd 
during December, 1915, a " special report 
from the High Seaa Fleet,** as follows: 

HITHERTO the High Seas Fleet has 
had no opportunity of fighting a 
sea battle, becau.se the enemy fleet 
has refrained from advancing against the 
Gci-man coast, and has carefully avoided 
any fight on a large scale. The waitiiijr 
for the enemy for a period of already six- 
teen months seems to all the naval of- 
ficcr> with whom I spoke the hardest fate 
which could befall them. They are burn- 
ing to get at the oiemy, and they are 
confident that they can give him serious 
blows. But they do not grumble at hav- 
ing to go on containing themselves in 
patience. 

As the fleet is determined to do its 

best, if ever it comes to the great battle 
with the English, every effort is made 
not only to maintain but even to increase 
, by tireless labor the readiness of the ships 
and their crews for action. Even on out- 
post work every hour is employed for 
this purpose. Shot after shot is falling 
at no great distance from us. A little 
later there is firing from our ships too — 
firing from our 16-inch guns with in- 
fantry ammunition. The practice is the 
same as if battle shells were being fired. 
Toward evening naval airmen flew over 
us and away out to sea. They have to re- 
port whether enemy ships are venturing 
to approach. On board our .-ihip all meas- 
ures of precaution are taken, in order 



that we may be safe against any sur- 
prise. ' 

In the officers' mess we sat talking 
and drinking after our meal. What 

splendid companions these naval officers 

arc, and how charmingly they can talk 
about distant cruises and far-off lands! 
The amusing description which the navi> 
gation officer was giving of his reception 
by a Chinese Viceroy was rudely inter- 
rupted by drums and trumpets. It was 
an alarm. Everybody rushed away. It 
was almost quite flark in the gang^vay'<, 
which for a few moments were filled with 
hurrying men. Within a few minutes 
every one of the 1,200 men on board had 
reached his po^t. This represents a fab- 
ulous achievement of organization. In 
the morning several torpedo boats of the 
newest type shoot out to sea at such 
speed that their tops are drenched by the 
foaming masses of water. A number of 
smaller ships come back in line from the 
sea. Out there they have been perform- 
ing the equally laborious and dangerous 
work of seeking for mines. A whole flo- 
tilla of steamers is going far out to re- 
lieve similar vends there, which day and 
night are cruising and keeping watch on 
the high seas as close as possible to the 
enemy. In these fishing vessels a crew 
of twenty or twenty-five men performs 
extraordinarily onerous duties, relieving 
the warships and enabling us to save 
more valuable vessels. 

On board the armored shins every ef- 
fort is made to amuse the men in their 
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leisure hours, and to promote their phys- 
ical fipeehmas and supplmess. Cinemato- 

graph shows are given on board many 
ships. As our ships cut through the 
waves, the band, stationad on ona of tha 



turrets, played brisk tunes. On one tur- 
ret stood a gymnasium inatmetor, while 
on deck hundreds of the men in their 
clean, white work clothes went through 
an aorta of axarcisaa. 



Cultivating Good Nature at the Front 

Writing in the Morgenbladet of Ciiriatiania, Norway, tlie Norwegian paator, E. Berggrav- 
Jensen, gives personal experiences relating to the measures for maintaining a good ^ilrit 
among the German troops on the west front, as presented In the subjoined article. 



I HAVE given orders that at least 
once a day everybody in the trenches 

must indulg^e in hearty laughter," 
remarked Major W. at supper time in P. 

" But you cannot compel people to 
laugh," I interrupted. 

"Oh, no, but I begin by laughing 
myself. Just the mere command to 
laugh has something funny to it. Don't 
you see that we have to cultivate good 
nature? 

Major W. is by no means the first 
officer that I have met who considers 
it his chief duty to keep geniality alive 
among tha soldiers. It has been one 
of tha great surprises of this war that 
in addition to the many technical inven- 
tions there has sprung up a new psy- 
chological doctrine which one may call 
the " soul-culture " of militarism. The 
above-mentioned Major is a splendid 
type of this " soul-culture." 

"And tfien," he continued, "once a 
day I walk through the entire line of 
trenches in my charge and grasp the 
hand of every man and speak some 
word of comfort. Before we take the 
offensive I usually gather them around 
me and quote something from the Scrip- 
tures. * Now,' I will say to them, ' you 
are in the trenches of the Lord, which 
are much more secure than ours.' That 
pleases them and they go to their task 
with renewed spirit." 

While the spiritual caretaking of the 
army is a chapter by it.self. I .shall con- 
fine myself more largely to the human- 
istic The brutality of warfare brings 
all into a common fold. Where all must 
go together, through thick and thin, as 
if we were on an arctic expedition, it 



becomes the duty of every one to watch 
his comrade, to see that no one holds 

back, wavers, lies down. 

" Discover immediately who becomes 
discouraged, hungs his head, feels ill at 
ease. Form a circle around auch a one, 
help him, give him courage." Such is 
one of von Kluck's daily orders, it i.s .said. 

Class distinction disappears in the 
trenches. Militarism as a conception of 
stern inforcement disappears in war. 
Rank becomes less and less noticeable 
the closer one approaches the front. 
That he is being treated as a comrade 
by his superior — this means to the ordi- 
nary soldier more than any material 
stimulant. 

When it comes to keeping good nature 
uppermost there are many remedies at 
hand. In the German Army sinR-infr take-; 
first place. Proceeding from the expe- 
rience that military music inspires, it is 
unfortunate that it becomes impossible 
to have this nmsic whore it is most 
needed. The band must remain back of 
the front, where it at least does service 
for the reserve troops and the soldiers 
gettinj^- a temporary respite. For the 
marching millions and the battling di- 
visions this music can do nothing. Here 
singing must take the place. 

"There are two opposite poles that 
centre the interest of the men in the 
trenches," said an officer to me. " The 
thought of home and the thought of 
death. The further the line extends to> 
ward thf fnemy the wider apart become 
these poles." As concerns the home, it 
is one of the wonders of this conflict 
how the soldiers fix up their under- 
ground dwelling places like genuine 
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homesteads. Thou^ th^ are compelled 

to live below the level of the jrround, 
there is a liomflikorK'ss aliout it all. We 
find places with names like " Home Life," 
" Home Rest," Ac. There is mueh to oc- 
cupy the men in their leisure hours. 
Surrounded l)y twijrs and leaves, we see 
here and there pictures of wife and chil- 
dren, father and mother. And not only 
here in the trench region but in the vll 
lapps where troops are quartered we find 
the same neatness, the same thought of 
home. Those miserable, tumble^down 
huts have their eomfortfi, due to the so- 
licitude that governs the entire cam- 
paigning. 

The flower boxes arran^red in the hos- 
pital trains are not oisly evidences of 
care but direct means for healing. Tlie 
wounded must not get the impression 
that they are victims of misery. Their 
longing for home, their desire after or- 
derliness and neatness, is to be prratified. 
Not a piece of paper is allowed to lie 



around. This attention to every least 

detail ha.s a considerable effect on the 
mental attitude. It is all a part of the 
scheme to maintain good nature. 

The moral effect of the field post of- 
fice can scarcely be overestimated. The 
intonfioii that the soldier shall not feel 
him.self separated from every influence 
of civilisation is admirably fulfilled by 
the W0rk5n>r of the mail department of 
the army. The letter factor is not only 
a matter of great convenience; it is a 
means for success in battle, a stimulant 
to action. Those innumerable motor cars 
daily bring four million letters and post- 
cards into the camps, together with 
many packages, and a quantity of nail 
almcst as Inr^o i.s carried back to the 
home lands. Witnessing the perfect or- 
ganization of this field post office, one 
may well ponder on what it meant to 
Russia that its .<;oldiers were cut off for 
fio many months from all avenues of 
home communication. 



Winter in Gallipoli 

By the Correapundeiit of The London Daily Telegraph 



British TIeadquartors, 

The Dardatu'll.' P-m/. 3. 

WINTER has arrived earlier than 
was anticipated, with a severe 
blizzard. The hills are covered 
with a slight fall of snow, and there ha? 
been a sharp drop in the temperature. 
At Suvla the water rushed down into the 
trenches, and the stamina of the British 
troops underwent a severe trial. But they 
stood it better than the Turks, who, to 
evade the flood, 1^ the trenches, and in 
some cases were shot down while sitting 
on the parapet. Several prisoner.s who 
were taken were poorly clad, and stated 
that they inare on half rations. Appar- 
ently the severe weather, combined with 
otir aeroplane and shijis' bombardments, 
are considerably hampering the enemy's 
lines of communication. Recently ^e 
Turkish artillery has been more active, 
but the bombardment of one section of 
our trenches for nearly two hours was 
not followed by any attack. • In another 



section the New Zealanders easily re- 
pelled a ha'.f-hearted night attack. 

The colonial troops, including the 
Maoris, withstood the intense cold satis- 
factorily, and even cheerily. The greater 
proportion of the Australians, who saw 
snow falling for the first time in their 
lives, -viewed the storm with intense in- 
terest, and, though unused to Winter con- 
ciilioiis, the indications are that, own?; 
to their splendid physique and resource- 
fulness, they will stand the severe weather 
yet to come even better than their British 
comrades. The storm caused some 
damage to our boats and barges, but com- 
munication has now* been restored. 

On two occasions recently the Turks, 
thinking Ilia' we might be evacuating 
our positions, left their trenches, steal- 
ing out under cover of night to recon- 
noitre in considerable numbers. For the 
most part they were not molested, our 
officers wishing to encourage their be- 
lief in hijpes that they would c<Nne on in 
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greater numbers. At one section, how- 
ever, the Australian Light Horse fired* 
accounting for twenty. 

Weatiber conditions are now normal, 
but more severe weather is expected* es- 
pecially in January and Fel ruary. By 
that time, however, it is hoped that the 
troops will be thoroughly well equipped. 
Abready they have received a portion of 
wet- weather clothmg, such as thigh booths 
and waterproof capes. When they re- 
ceive their full equipment they wiU un- 



doubtedly be much better pre|Hured for 
a Winter campaign than the enemy. 

Supply conditions here are more diffi- 
cnlt than in France, but apparently every 
possible effort is being made to eope 
with the unusual circumstances. 

Later information shows that the 
enemy suffered greatly in the storm. 
Many had neither •blankets nor under- 
clothing, and must have perished. Sev- 
eral bodies and mules were washed down 
into our trenches. 



Pictures From Gallipoli 

By 6iduey A. Moseley 

The official war corre«poml<'nt with tho British Mediterrnnean forces contributes to The 
Fortiiiglitly Review for Deecmix-r a scrits of hutnan-interest sketches, two of which ar« 
herewith reproduced. 



A MAJOR in the Royal Wel.sh was 
the first speaker. He addressed 
his remarks particularly to me as 
a noncombatant. 

" Only the raan who leads can ex- 
perience the SMsation of his life at the 
first charge,** he said. "It is neither 
fear, excitement, nor the novelty. It is 
simply a great fatherly anxiety and pride 
in the men whom yon have watched from 
their infancy in soldiering to maturity. 
I never know how closely allied in heart 
and soul I was with my men until the 
moment when I gave the order to 
'charge.' * How will they shape? How 
will they conduct themselves? ' These 
questions came uppermost and with in- 
flistenee in my mind. Nothing else seemed 
to matter. * * * It seemed to nM 
that we were in a huge arena with every- 
body in the world watching us breath- 
lessly, saying: * Now we shall see what 
the Royal W. l !i are made of.' * * ♦ 
And then they — and I — saw what they 
were made of. Mind yoo, the men were 
dead beat. The rapid advance and the 
preliminary fijrbtincr had taken it all out 
of them, and even glory is a poor antidote 
to exhaustion. 

" We were supposed to be relieved, but 
the bripade in re.-ierve was done up. So 
we had to go on. When we thought we 
had Just abovt done enough for the time 



being we were warned that another dif- 
ficult trendi was to be taken. From a 
prominence we could see the Turks con- 
centrating. They looked like a multitude 
of ants. Their number was overwhelm- 
ing. • * ♦ 

"The Welsh Headquarters Staff was 
in the firing line, and it was n:30 in the 
morning that the General came along 
and spoke a few words of encouragement 
to the men. The brief, simp] • address, 
delivered by a man who showed he was 
not afraid of his own life by standing on 
the parapet as he spoke, acted Kke a 
tonic to the men. I .saw the plint in 
their eyes and the determined clutch on 
their rifles. • ♦ • 

" Five o'clock came, and I gave the 
word. With a cheer that still rings in 
my ears the men bounded forward. Noth- 
ing could stop them. The Turks literally 
flew. The slaughter was terrible. • • •» 

There has '^^urely never been a cam- 
paign where the sniper has reaped such 
a harvest. Speak to any man who has 
taken part in the operations, even for 
one brief hour, and he will dwell half 
admiringly, half wonderingly, upon the 
manner and means with wfaidi the enemy 
has potted at our men from the most 
unexpected place?. Sniping Ifs, of course, 
a perfectly legitimate means of warfare, 
although to those whose idea of war is a 
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straight fight in the open it must leave a 
bad teste in the mouth. In these days, 
however, it is aini'nir the minor tricks of 
war, and the Turks have become adepts 
at it. The peninsula appears to have 
been specially designed by nature for the 
sniper, and the Ottoman soldiers have 
not failed to tako the full advantage of- 
fered. Tree, bush, rock, and sand are 
Utilised by him in a peculiarly cunning 
manner, and this, combined with a reck- 
less regard of personal danger, has 
brought him so many victims as to 
justify special campaigns by special 
companie5; against him. 

In the recent fighting a good haul of 
these snipers was made. The stories 
malce dramatic reading. A Captain of a 
London toi-ritoiial regiment happened to 
look back after his men had passed a 
soUtery tree on the field, when he no- 
ticed something moving on it. It looked 
like a green bird. He took aim and fired, 
and the " green bird " promptly fell to 
the earth, dropping his rifle. Its hands, 
face, and rifle were painted green, and 
its clothing was of the same color, but 
of a darker shade. The bag was as 
heartily cheered by the men as if it were 
a Turkish retrimont. for Unit particilar 
sniper had been an undoubted terror. On 
another part of the field — north of the 
bay — a pretty harem lady sniper was. 



after considerable effort, rounded up 
and brought into the British lines. She 
cried and struggled, pointing pitifully to 
another part of the bush from whence 
she had been brought. At length a de- 
tachment of men allowed her to lead the 
way to the spot indicated by her, and 
here they found her child in a duLTout, 
tastefully furnished. In a comer wus a 
pile of identification disks, probably 
taken systematically from the necks of 
dead .soldiers, and an almost endless sup- 
ply of ammunition. Carefully hidden 
away was her jwshmak, (veil,) which 
the men allowed her to take away. 

One of the most audacious attempts at 
sniping was discovered the same after- 
noon. Three miles in the rear of our 
line a company Sergeant M.-ijor wjit: sho» 
at close range. The most energetic ef- 
forts were made to bring the culprit to 
book, and it was only after another man 
was shot that he was discovered in a 
deep pit in the heart of a base camp. 
He had evidently been installed for some 
time. A good supply of food and, as in 
the case of other snipers, a very large 
amount of ammunition was found, and 
a quantity of reading material. 

" It i.s like Wfirkin^r on a knife's edge 
with the snipers all around," an officer 
told me, '* but I believe by now we have 
them fairly well in hand.*' 



An Indian Gunner and His Gun 

A Letter From the Front 



An account of how .sohic gunners — /« 
the Indian force — did their work dinivfj 
a recent attack on the enemy's position 
i» amtamed in a letter which appeared 
en Dec. 14, 1915. The onh r.-i for the 
fight came as a great surprise, for the 
men had been " grousing " at their in- 
activity and the continued proepect of 
nothhuj to do. 

ON this evening the mngic word was 
passed along, and our instructions 
wwe issued. " So many hundred 
' high explosive * atid so many hundred 
'shrapnel' were to be delivered to us 
that night. The bombardment was to 



start at 12 P. M. and continue for six 
hours. Further orders later." When \\e 
heard the amount of shells we were to 
dispose of we looked at each other with 
astonishment. Never before had we had 
so many to play with, and we wondered 
what was in the wind. It took us a few 
hours to draw ammunition and get it all 
ready, and it was heavy work, I can tell 
you. Then we had a few hours' sleep, 
the lust peaceful sleep we were to get 
for some days. 

Next day at 12 we started and kept a 

steady rate of fiie up for six hours. 
Sounds simple, doesn't it? But it isn't 
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quite so easy as it may appear. Every 
inin has its little peculiarities, just like 
a motor or a ship, and you mustn't think 
that so many hour^' continuous bombard- 
ment is merely a matter putting: in 
the shell, laying the gun, and pulling the 
firinvr lever, because it isn't. We think 
just as much of our gun us a cavalry- 
man of hifl horse or an infantryman of 
his rifle, and they all take a lot of look- 
ing after to keep in working order. We 
are very grieved sometimes when we are 
told, " Yonr gun is firing badly today," 
and if any particular pun happens to be 
temporarily out of action for minor re- 
pairs the detachment will have to put up 
with a lot of references to " old iron," 
"scrap heap," &c. Hcfore we had Viecn 
firing for a couple of hours the gun be- 
gan to get red hot, the oil in the buffer 
expanded, and a host of other little 
things began to happen to cause us un- 
easiness. Our worijt trouble consisted in 
trying to keep the breech as cool as 
possible, and the only way wo could do 
this was to leave it open for the few 
seconds after we fired until a couple of 



seconds before our turn came to fire 

again. 

A bystander might have caught the 
following scraps of conversation: "How 
is she going now?** "Side sUpping*" 
" leaking," " jerky," " the old cow's got 
the jumps this morning," "steady as a 
rock," " give her a drink," (oiling the 
breech,) «*fill her up,** (fill the buffer,) 
ar:d other little things which would have 
convinced him that the gunners, at any 
rate, think their gun is nearly human. 

Six o'clock came at lengtii, and we 
thought wo were finished for a bit, at 
any rate, but no such luck; we got or- 
ders to keep up a certain rate of fire 
until further orders. This we did, and, 
altliouph the number of rounds per gun 
per hour gradually dropped to three, we 
didn't stop until 5 A. M. on tfie fourth 
day. 

Exactly how many rounds of ammuni- 
tion we got through during that time I 
mustn't tell you, but if the Minister of 

Munitions could have seen how quickly 
" our old girl " ate into his supplies be 
would have wept with mortification. 



Fighting in East Africa 

By a British Signaler 



The follow iug extract is from the let- 
ter of a tignater in the East African 
Xtounicd Rifles, a corpx raised iti Nairo- 
bi at the hcijitniiiig of the jrnr niid eoi- 
sisting for the must part of young set- 
tlera and coffee piantcrs: 

WE started at sunset, our orders 
being to storm a picqupt — if 
there — at dawn, and then hold 
the ridge. The fact that we were to 
do a bayonet charge worried some of 
n*; because, you see, we are Mounted 
Hi ties, and have never had much use 
for bayonets. 

There was moonlight, and dui^t and 
little puffs of cold, diy wind whispered 
mysteriously through the long grass, and 
the forbidding*looking mountain we were 
making for ?tood out very black. To- 
ward morning the breeze got liittorly 
cold, and the moon set and the plain 



seemed peopled with horrible black 
shapes — ourselves In extended order. 

We arrived at the foot of the ridge be- 
fore dawn and slept for an hour before 
forming up for the assault. That hill 
was one of the steepest ever, and we 
were a bit disappointed when we got 
to the top and found it unoccupied! If 
it had been, I expect it would have 
been a bit expensive to take. It fin- 
ished our work for the moment, as it 
was still too dark to shoot, and the 
King's African Rifles were to carry on 
the assault. 

I didn't see as much of their work as 
I would have liked to, because, bein^ the 
squadron signaler, I had to keep a bit 
out of it if possible. When I did try to 
see what was happening the enemy 
sprinkled me with a maxim, so I decidi'd 
mere curiosity wasn't worth it. Firing 
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didn't begin till daylight, and though 
quite a lot of people were moving about 

thellillBides. we couldn't tell whether they 
were British or enemy askaris, as their 
uniforms are much alike. Then there 
was a single shot, thai a volley, then 
the cirrle of hills in which we were ranp 
with the music. The maxims joined in, 
and rattled viciously, providing the light 
music; the heavy part of the opera being 
the rumble of rapid rifle fire in a rocky 
amphitheatre. 

Then the K. A. R.'8 charged. I heard 
the bugle sound and some distant yell- 
ing, and the Germans' maxims stopped 
their deliberate work and stuttered un 
and on without taking breath. After a 
time there came a lull in the fighting, 
and the firint; sounded rather like a pa -k 
of dogs who had been severely reproved 
for baricing in the night and yet can't 
quite stop. A shot — then more shots— > 
a lull. (" Stop it. you brute.") Then an 
enemy maxim would yap hysterically, 
and the whole pack would be off again. 

We were trying to fini.sh off a machine 
gun which wouldn't be ■Jilerued. I think 
we must have worried it a bit, for it did 
me the honor of taking a violent dislike 
to me personally for about ten minutes. 
It fired at irreirular intervals into and 
over and around my rock, till I felt that 
I was playing an exciting game of roul- 
ette with rather hierh .*^takes. I got 
throufrh about twenty rounds in that lit- 
tle gamble. I had to wait till they fired, 
pop up, pick up my mark, fire, and then 
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provel again, judging the time between 
their bursts. I do not mind the twang 

of a ricochet, but I huvp r.o use for t!ie 
soft, threatening little whisper in your 
ear. 

Presently I was called to flag a mes- 

sape, and beat an undit^nified retreat to 
what seemed a safer spot; but a sniper 
had now started on me, and I had sent 
only a few words when I heard the beast- 
ly little whisper an inch off my left eir. 
I knelt down, and ocnt a few more letters, 
and a bullet parsed between my arm and 
body, and hit the sangar in front of me 
with a sound like the breaking of a ba;'jo 
.string. Then I climbed over the sangar, 
and went on with it, but a bullet hit a 
rock somewhere near the back of my 
neck, deflected, and hummed off into 
space. 

I got a bit further down the hill, and 
tried to hurry the message through, 'but 

they turned a maxim on to the man I 
was signaling to, and made thini^s ex- 
citing for him, so we were jolly glad 
when it was finished. The worst of this 
job is that you have to pretend you 
like bein^ potted at; because everybody 
is looking at the pi etty signaler at work 
on occasions like this. The sniper was a 
German askari, not a white man, because 
our snipers were kept well occupied by 
him all day, and saw him. Several 
enemy snipers had slipped through the 
K. A. R.'s, and sniped from lietween them 
and our snipers, so both lots had a busy 
time chasing one another. 



Nish a City 

M. Adorjan, the Hungarian uar cor- 
retpondent vntk the Bulgarian Army, 
tent to The London Times thie interesting 
mrssarjc from Nish, the former capital 

of Serbia: 

THE first thing that struck my eye 
as I approached Nish was a ^rteat 
American fiatr flyinpr over a build- 
ing beside a small Red Cross flag to indi- 
cate that the American Red Cross Mis- 
sion is occupying it. In fact, America 
seeniF! to be quite well represented in the 
occupied city, for on most of the shop 



of Mourning 

doors one can see an inscription in Eng- 
lish, "American Property,** a kind of 
precaution aR:ainst the looting inclina- 
tions of the Bulgarian troops. 

The Streets of Nish are broad and 
pleasant, and make quite a good impres- 
sion on the stranger. Over most of the 
houses flags are flyinp, either white 
ones as a sign of friendliness, or Bul- 
garian onSs. On almost every house 
also one sees a small black flag and black 
. y over the door, indicating that in- 
habitants of the house are in mourning. 
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The whole of Nish gives one the impres- 
eion that all aie in mourning, for I have 
not seen two dozen houses without the 
black draperies and flag. it is also 
possible tliat these signs of mourning 
are being exhibited to symbolize the 
tragic fate of the town and Serbia. In 
the streets every woman is wearing 
black do^es, the men having a broad 
blade band on their sleeves. This is 
the more touching, as every shop is closed 
and the people are walking the streets 
depressed and seemingly unconcerned, 
yet there is a most tragic aspect on ^he 
whole city. 

I was billeted in the house of a chemist 
called Jovanovich. A black flag was 
mounted on this house also, and, al- 
though the women folk received mc with 
evident displeasure, and the landlady 
declared that she could not supply me 
with any cover for the night, I asked 
her if she had lost some one in the war, 
as I could see a black flajr flying over 
the house. "Yes," she replied. **1 
lost my husband and son in the war, but 
they served in tlic Tlnnunrian .\riiiy, lie- 
cause they were Hungarian Serbs, but 
I came home to my people as soon as 
the war broke out." Later on one of 
the servant girls brought wood into my 
room for a fire, and she told me that for 
three days there had not been a bit of 
bread in tlie liouse, so when I came heck 
in evt'uing Iroiii sni»]>' r T liiid with 
the officers of the General Staff, out of 
pure precaution I brought a whole loaf 
with me tot the widow and l.cr two 
maids. The next night I found an ex- 
cellent cushion and a fine cover on my 
bed, but the landlady I did not ne again 
fhrooghout my 'stay.' 

The bread had a most wonderful effect. 
It was cxpecttd liy tlie iiopulation that 
the invading force.s would distribute 
food among the population, but this 
had not been (!"!ie, for the neces- 
sary quantities had not yet reached the 
town. 

It is evident that the people are prac- 
tically starving; you can see by their 

jialc faces that thfy ha\T iii'itht>r bread 
nor potatoes; yet they walk about in the 
Streets with a dignity and contonpt, es- 



pecially for the Bulgarian soldiers, as if 

in the best of circuinstunct s. At 7 o'clock 
in the evening the population has to be 
indoors, the streets are dark and desert- 
ed, and only the patrols are pacing tlieir 
rounds. Not a light is to be seen in the 
windows, not because lighting is prohibit- 
ed, but owing to the lade of oil and 
candles, which cannot be had at any price. 

The Bulgarian Prefect whom I went 
to see told me that the attitude of the 
population has not been hostile, chiefly 
because the men had been taken away 

and the women had been seriously 
warned not to commit excesses, un- 
der capital penalty. " One proclama- 
tion to the people to give up their arms 
was quite stxfficient," said the Prefect, 
" for they gave up every firearm they 
possessed without further trouble." He 
also said that the misery of the popula- 
tion as rcKards foodstuff was indescrib- 
able, for there was absolutely no bread, 
butter, eggs, or milk, and only a very 
little meat was available. The au- 
thorities were unable to supply them 
with foodstuff, owing to the blow- 
ing up of the bridges and the destenc- 
tion of the railway lines by the Serbians, 
a rirrnrnstance which, under the present 
weather conditions, makes the transport- 
ing of large quantities impossible. The 
men, especially the German engineers, 
are working hard to put the lines in or- 
der, but at least another Uiree weeks will 
pass before railway communication can 
be reopened. It also bears hardly on the 
population that Serbian paper notes have 
become absolutely valueless, and their 
silver coins are only accepted in the value 
of their silver weight — that is, they only 
get 65 centimes for a dinar. 

Next morning 1 was invited to break- 
fast by Prince Windischgrftts, who lives 
in the building of the Austro-Hungarian 
Consu'aU'. When I arrived there at 9 
o'clock I found hundreds and hundreds of 
old men, women, and children before the 
building, the most terrible-looking, mis- 
ery-stricken group I ever beheld, who 
had come there in their heartrending mis- 
ery to beg for bread. I had seen misery 
already two years ago after the fall of 
Adrianople, when the Greek refugees 
arrived at Saloniki, and this year in Ga- 
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lieia and BtUBian Poland, vht re ihc Irian money, among tlie famine-stricken 

havoc of war ruined everythiia'. \ \.A m- pop-ilafion, hut money does not mean 

where did I see misery so terrible and so uiiyiliing tu them, as they cannot buy 

naked as at Nish before the house where food with it. Amonir the people stand> 

a sumptuous breakfast was awaitinp me. ing before the house from early in the 

But there was nothing to be done for mominR until 7 in the evening there 

them, and nothing will be done until were also many Austrian and Hungarian 

railway eonmranication has been re-es- subjects, as well as Greeks, many of 

tablished. The Prince himself distrib- whom had been interned before the Ser» 

nted many thousands of crowns, Aus- bians quitted the city. 

An Episode of the Cma 

By a French Correspondent 



In an account of the hattle of the Cma, 
a yi>rrinl Frrnrh corrrsiioitdrn' I'ith the 
Sf i-bian Expeditionary Corps urites: 

ON Nov. 2 two Serbian companies 
which had been cut off, and had 
nffcred a n1()u< re'-istance in the 
village of Nirzon to the Bulgarian ad- 
vance guards, fell back before large 
forces which began to make their appear- 
ance, and took refuse in our lines. The 
aspect of this handful of heroes, exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and privations, their eyes 
shining with fever, made a great Impres- 
sion on our troops. 

The order to attack was given for the 
next day. On Nov. 6 our batteries estab- 
lished themselves on the ridge command- 
ing the Rajec River, and our troopi? began 
to climb the formidable Arkangel Height. 
On the 7th our infantry, notwithstanding 
the difficultie.t; of the ground, continued 
to advance, and at nightfall on the 8th 
the Bulgarians, amazed by the bold ad- 
vance of our men, were precipitately 
abandoning a position. At 5 in the morn- 
ing we were in possession of their 
trenches. 

On Nov. 9 we suspended our attack to 

make sure of our left before pushing for- 
ward. The stout regiments of the North 
captured in this direction the village of 
Sirkovo, and gained a footing, after a 
sharp action, on the heights to the west 
and .northwest. Without a check they 
rushed to Krussevfca, which a company 
took with the bayonet. Its Captain wa.s 
wounded in the a,«."^ault, and a Lieutenant 
fell mortally injured at the moment when 
h^ was shouting, " Forward with* the 



bayonet! '* These rapiil .succe.'j.^es dis- 
quieted the enf'my, which began to plas- 
ter our positions to the north of Krusev- 
ica and Sirkovo with shdls, and directed 
against our company at the Green Hil- 
lock a strong attack made by a battalion 
and a half. Our men offered vigorous 
resistance for several hours to this at- 
tack, shattering every assault by a steady 
and accurate fire. 

Unfortunately, the ammunition ran 
short, and during the darkness, which 
settled down very quickly, fresh supplies 
could not be sent them. At 7:30 in the 
evening the company was completely sur- 
rounded. At 11 o'clock a section having 

no more cartridpre'; defended its' trench 
vigorously with the bayonet alone for an 
hour, and withdrew only on the order of 
its commander, who formed his men in 
square. Tn this formation the heroic 
company continued its resistance. At 
1:30 in the morning the enemy, which 
seemed to have suffered very severe 
losses, was attacking with less frequency. 
One of our sections had no ammunition 
left at all, and others only had a few 
cartridges per man. 

A thick mist eiivelofwd the Green 
Hillock and in this complete obscurity 
the situation was becoming eritieaL At 
2 o'clock, by order of its commander, 
the company formed in columns of four 
and dashed forward with the bayonet. It 
sneceeded In making a breach in the circle 
surrounding it and rejoined its regfiment 
at daybreak. 

On the 10th the ehassenrs-a-pied cap- 
tured the village of Cicevobas and the 
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enemy resumed with ardor his attacks 
on Sirkovo and Krusevica. Tlic fip:h*infr 
WHS desperate and on four occasions hand 
to hand. A small hill was won, lost, and 
rcraptured three times. The enemy was 
unable to make the slitrhtest headway. 
Finallj', on Nov. 11, our chasseurs suc- 
ceeded in reaching Cicevo, whence they 
drove the enemy helter-Kkcltor, but the 
(Joneral commandinpr on tht* Crna learn- 
ing that the Bulgarians had received 
]$Lrge reinforcements and were preparing 
a general attack, ordered our men to go 



b:uk to Cicevolias, which they did with 
nlucUuH-e. Mown down by the fearfully 
rapid fire of our mountain guns and 
oar 75's, swept away by the gust of 
fire of our machine guns, held up by 
our bayonets, the enemy f»avc up tin; 
game and on the 15th fell back behind 
the hills, leaving numerous dead on the 
ground. 

These days of desperate fin-htinej. dur- 
ing which our lo.sdes were comparatively 
slight, cost the Bulgarians at least 4,CMM> 
men. — Renter, 



German Disaster on the Dvina 

By Gregori Pelroff 

Coi respondent of the Russkoye Slow, 



In connection with the unMuceeHsful 

rUrttipts hy the Teuton /<>rr»'s fo rross 
the Dvinttt a graphic story of the oper- 
atwnt Is tola by M. Gregori Petroff, 
the celebrated correspondent of the 

Riisskoiir Slorn, in ifK issxr nf Dcr. 

5, 1915. The translation apjH'ars be- 
low: 

IT was a cold, damp, and foggy night, 
he writes, with a piercing wind. 
Toward 2 A. M. the tramp of 
lluiu.'iands of feet became audible from 
the direction of the German positions, 
and, just as if they had swept out of a 
newly opened mill sluice, hosts of nii n 
emerged from the enemy trenches and 
flowed forward over the hard-frozen 
cMvth. The Russian patrols on the watch 
fired a 'few shots against the advancitic 
forces, and then rushed back to give the 
alarm. 

The Russians in the trenches were 
warned and waited, with rifles and ma- 
chine guns aimed at half the height of 
a man. The noise of footsteps became 
louder, and soon separate words of corn 
in.-ind could ho distinguished above the 
general murmur. 

Then a loud cry rang out, and from the 
v h^'lc of the enemy's line came a roar, to 
which the Russian rifles and machine 
guns made reply. 

But the Germans came on, right up to 



tlic trenches. Russian soldiers gripped 
them by their collars and swung them 
aside, or knocked them down with the 
butts of their rifles; but the tiiick col- 
umns rushed forward still. Some of the 
men, without rifles, ran on, with eyes 
wildly protruding, roaring as tliey ran. 

Whole rows of Germans, who had 
crashed through the first line of defense, 
flooded the second line trenches as well, 
while some thoiisands of Russian soldiers 
who remained in the first line stabbed 
wildly at the opponents who rushed past 
them or made fresh prisoners. Russians 
were to be seen tying the Germans hand 
and foot within sixty yards of their 
fellows. 

The enemy swept through the Russian 
first and second lines on a broad front; 
and, from the noise, it could be gathered 
that new and great forces were coming 
along behind them. Then the German 
artillery hegan to thunder, and the ad- 
vancing lines of the enemy cleared a 
space for their own gunfire. The electric 
lanterns and rockets of the Germans were 
suddenly extinguished, as though they 
had been placed under a water douche. 

From the rear of the German infantry 
came a voice: "You fellows in front, lie 
down!" Shells whistled, roared and ex- 
ploded, but dill little damage. 

The Russians could see plainly the im- 
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posiibility of retaininfr their positions in 

face of this furious Gtrman floofi, so, de- 
taining the enemy by rifle and machine- 
gun fire, they be^an a fighting retire- 
ment to the pontoon bridges. The retreat 
was conducted in perfect order, amid cries 
of "Straighten the lines!" and such 
shouts as though the men had been on 
parade. The guns hatted at intervals 
ai-(i la;^ht'(! thv (Jeimans with whipa of 
steel as they came forward. 

The enemy soldiers lay down on the 
ground, seized their >pades and betran to 
dig themselves in. Thv Russians held on 
their way and before dawn had crossed 
the river and removed the bridges. At 
sunrise the German vanguard readied 
the water and saw that the left hank of 
the Dvina was clear of their adversarie.s. 
This they reported to their commander, 
and soon battalions of men armed with 
spades made their appearance, commenc- 
ing to intrench along a line of several 
versts. 

It was as though thousands of ^ant 

moles were working there. One saw no 
men, but the earth flew up and fell back 
in one long dark brown line. The Germans 
were digging infantry trenches to cover 
the crossing of 'he river. Great forces 
were being collected in their rear, pro- 
tected by both artillery and cavalry. 

In the morninpr the enemy brought up 
his guns to the Hvina in rnnsic'crahle 
numbers and opened un infernal fire on 
the Russian bank. Attempts were then 
made, by extending the ranpe. to drive 
the Russians further back from the river. 
A strip of land three to five versts (about 
8!4 miles) broad along a length of 6% 
miles- was f!( "uL i rl with shells, but the 
Russian infantry kept .silence. 

The Germans brought down pontoons 
and big piles on chains. The bed of the 
river is soft at this place, and it was easy 
to place the piles in position. They were 
dragged against the current, and the sap- 
pers had only to drive them into the mud. 
After about five minutes' work the piles 
were fixed firmly, and the pontoons were 
drawn up and attached to the chains. The 
Russian infantry lay on the opposite bank 
and the machine ^uns -were placed under 
cover. It was with difficulty that the men 
were restrained. They wanted to rush on 



the flappers. ** Don*t fire! Not a shot!** 

came the orders. 

The German bridge grew like a build- 
ing in a fairy tale. More than two-thirds 
was finished, and it appeared to the 
strained eyes of the soldiers that in an- 
other three or four minutes it would be 
joined to the l^ank and the dense col- 
nmns vt the Germans would be pouring 
across the .<-lrcam. Meanwhile, on the 
other shore, strong Gorman forces were 
being massed awaiting the completion of 
the bridge. 

Squadrons of eavahry came down almost 

to the \vatcr's edpe, reaily for llie ru-h. 
and battalions of infantry stood behind 
them. Small wonder that the Russian 
soldiers began to get excited. The bridge 
came nearer and nearer, but the Russian 
troops were still silent. "Let us fire," 
appealed some of the riflemen, but their 
request was answered by the stem com- 
mand: "Quiet! Lie downl" 

A11 at once the roar of a gun was heard 
from behind 'the Russian infantry and 
the wail of a shell sounded in the air. 
The men at first did not understand, but 
the shell fell on the other side, near the 
bank, and exploded over the first pon- 
toon. There was a crash, and sheets of 
iron and fragments of wooden piles flew 
upward. The pontoon was torn from its 
moofinK** and began to whirl in the eddy- 
ing current. 

The Russian soldiers, forgetting their 
instructions and oblivious of the circum- 
stance that they were opposite tlie ma- 
chine guns of the enemy, rose to their 
feet, took off their caps, and made the 

sign of the cro^s. Tl-e Cormans were so 
startled at the well-aimed shot that they 
did not fire a single volley, but the Rus- 
sian .soldiers fell to the ground again, 
while Russian guns continued to speak 
from the rear, and their shells destroyed 
one pontoon after another. 

Then other guns poured a hail of shell 

into the massed German column.'^. The 
German batteries were next attacked, 
and failed to answer effectively. Mean- 
while, the Russian machine guns and 
riflemen were active, their fire being 
directed on the remaining pontoons, 
which were covered with men, and upon 
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the other bftnk. There terrible confusion 

reifrned, especially amonp: the cavalry, 
for the horses were maddened by the 
fire. 

For a time the German.s souRht to 
retrieve their fortunes \>y mad rushes 
toward the bridge, but they met a hur- 
ricane of shells. Men dashed into the icy 
water, but their hands and feet became 
numlied, and they could not climb the 
bank on the far side. 

In less than two hours nothing re- 
mained of the bridge works except a few 
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piles, which were swaying loosely with 
the <fvcam. On the opposite bank heaps 
of dead Germans were mingled with the 
bodies of horses and the wreckage of 
carts. 

Then the Russians crossed to the other 
side of the river without hindrance, and 
drove away the retreating enemy, pur- 
suing them beyond their intrenchments. 
The GermaMs' attempt to cross the Dviria 
had ended in failure and had co^t them, 
according to their own computation, no 
fewer than 12,000 men. 



BuUet-Swept "No Man^s Land" 

By II. \^ ariirr Allen 

S^iccial Correspondctit of the Liitisit Frc.^s ivith (he French Atiitics 



NO MAN'S LAND " is all day Iour a 
bullet-swept desert, where no liv- 
ing thing can show itself and live, 
but as soon as darkness falls it becomes 
alive with gray, mysterious forms that 
glide to and fro in £rh(jst!ike silence. 
After hours of walking in the trenches — 
where, perhaps a mile or more bahrid 
the lines, all traffic passes below the 
surface, fi>r fear of the em rny's she!! : - 
it is a strange and memorable experience 
to find one's self in the open, in the " No 
Man's Land " between the tre;u hes. with 
nolhirni l ut a narrow barluMl-uire entan- 
glement and a screen of darkness be- 
tween one's self and the Boches only 200 
yards away. At the partieular poii.t of 
tile front which 1 visiter! yester.iay the 
opposing trenches are from 5t)U to 1,000 
yards apart. The ground is very marshy, 
and it is impossible to push forwai'd the 
lines, since any attempt at trenchmaking 
is impracticable. 

The approach to this debatable ground 
is impressive enoujrh. First we passed 
through a ruined villatre, where not a 
light or a sign of life was to be seen. 
Barked wires and walls of great stones, 
roii2:hIy piled to^rether, trenches and bar- 
ricades have turned this villaire into ;» 
fortress. Never has a town been laid out 
and planned with more thouirht and care, 
though chaos itself would > "em order 
compared with that unhappy village. 



Every sectiort of it is a centre of resist- 
ance, c:;refully devised to ^rive a maxi- 
mum of cover, and capable of carrying 
on a defense even if all the other sec- 
tions on either side were captured. Yet 
it seemed that an invisilile army must 
be protecting this point in the great wall 
of civilization; none of its defenders were 
to be se _'n. Even the .sentries were com- 
pletely iiwldett from view — -o much so 
that, while on our way, we had an amus- 
ing hunt for one of them, as the officer 
who accompanied us was anxious to prove 
that, de niie appearances, unsleeping 
watch and guard were l»eing kept. 

We blundered along in the darkness be- 
side a n iien v. all, liui not ft living soul 
w.-'.s to lie fdund. At last we came to a 
doorway, and there, in an armored green- 
house — from which, it need scarcely be 
said, all the glass had disapjieared — we 
found our sentry placidly jra/in^ out 
across the marsh. In the heart of the 
first line there is a trench which leads 
out in aurlacious fashion into the 
marshes, straight toward the German 
lines. We walked on wooden grating:; 
set high above the muddy water at the 
bottom of the trenches, and everything 
was silent with a sinister silence. A 
gray mist, which had ri.sen with the euil 
of the short December day, seemed to 
mnfle every sound. 

We followed this trench to an isolated 
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block of bafldingSt onc« » faetory, some 

200 yards in ndvancp of the French front 
trenches. These buildings had been mer- 
cilessly shelled, and looked as desolate 
and aninKabfted as the rains of Pompeii, 
but our guide groped his way to a door, 
which was thrown open at his knock. 
The dim light of a smoky lamp showed a 
small and cosy shelter, dug deep in the 
pro'.ind, and protected with saTi<n>ars and 
piles of debris. There were half a dozen 
men inside it— efaeerftil Frondi cavalry^ 
men, chasseurs k cheval — ^who were amus> 
ing themselvps with a game of cards. 
At his officer's order the commander of 
the section, a gay, venturesome youth of 
just over 20, came out to guide us to the 
poste dV'coute, the advanced post, where 
all night long the sentries strain their 
ears to catch a sound of the enemy's 
movements. As soon as the Hrst gleams 
of dawn appear, they return hastily to 
the cover of the trenches, for delay means 
certain death. 

The trench we had followed still con- 
tinued. It passed in complete blackness 
through the very centre of the factory, 
and as we passed we had a dim impres- 
sion of monstrous machines, half wrecked 
by the enemy's shells, that loomed weird 
and menacing on either hand. Then, as 
we neared the marshes, the trench grew 
shallower and shallower, and eventually 
came to an end. We stepped out into the 
open, and our guide warned us to move 
warfly and not to talk above a whisper. 
We set out toward the German lines, with 
a hedge dimly visible on our right to 
guide ua. Caution was necessary, since 
we had to find the gaps in the barbed 
wire — gaps that could be filled at a mo- 
ment's notice with chevaux de frise, and 
movable barbed wire obstacles lying ready 
to hand. 

In Indian file the four of us went for- 
ward until we reached the first postes 
d*<£couts; a pile of railway sleepers of- 
fered a semblance of cover and that was 
all, for anything more .solid would cer- 
tainly have attracted a German shell. 
There was no one there, however, as the 
sentries had two days before moved for- 
ward a hundred yards or more. As we 
went on we were startled by a low whistle 
on our left which was repeated three 



tunes. Some one in the darkness was 

on the watch, awake to the slightest 
sound. Our guide replied cautiously, " It 
is tiie marechal des logis," (cavalry 
Sergeant,) he said. The Sergeant liad 
been out on a little scouting expedition, 
seeing that the barbed wire defenses were 
all intact, and the sudden appearance of 
four shadows moving furtively along the 
hedge had filled him with suspicion, and 
it was with fixed bayonet ready for im- 
mediate uss that he came toward us. Be- 
assured, he took the lead, and, after 
another 200 yards along the hedge, we 
reached the most advanced post. 

We were more than half-way across 
" No Man's Land." Further progress 
could only be made by crawling forward 
in the mud, with the imminent risk of 
finding one's self free to face with an 
a)med Boche in a similar attitude. We 
came upon this listening post suddenly. It 
consisted simply of three men sitting in a 
hedge. They were sitting there as mo- 
tiojiless as statues, and as silent, their 
mudded, pale blue uniforms almost in- 
visible, while their half-seen trench hel- 
mets gave them a strange mediaeval air. 
With their rifles, bayonet.s fixed, held be- 
tween their knees, they were ready to 
charge or challenge at the smallest noise. 
Their only protection was a few lines of 
barbed v iic. which they had put up two 
nights before. 

They rose and saluted on our arrival. 
They were very pleased at the unwonted 
appearance ©f visitors from the rear. 

The Sergeant went to inspect his 
barbed wire and apparently found some- 
thing to interest him very much, for he 
went down on all fours and began to 
crawl forward. On the other side of the 
hedge two more sentries were talking to- 
gether in low, mysterious tones. And 
then one suddenly realized that the si- 
lence of the night was full of little noises. 
There was a cry of a marsh bird, and one 
wondered whether it wa.s a German sig- 
nal. We felt that the darkness was full 
of hostile forms, creeping with the 
stealth of red Indians upon us. A rustle 
in the hedge — a bird, probably, or a 
mouse — made one start and strain one's 
eyes into the darkness. 

The Sergeant rose to his feet with an 
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cxpressicm of ai.inj'ance. "They have 
cut the wire," he whispered. " Wlio has 
cut it? " I asked. " Why, the Boches, of 
course," he answered impatiently. " One 
of them Muist have crept up last night. 
Tt is a trick we are always playinjr on 
one another. You see, their advanced 
post is only 200 yards away, and it is 
quite easy to worm one's way through the 
h'litr marsh prass without giving any 
warning that one is there." 

In this debatable country war is full 
of surprises and stratagems, ar I from 
the Freru It t-a\ alryman's point of view 
it is ideal. Thoutih he is deprived of his 
horse and sabre, he haK the joy of fight- 
injr ill the open, and of pittinf? his wits, 
man to man, against the enemy's. One 



of these men told mo ttfterward how, one 
niprht when an alarm had been triveii, he 
crawled forward to see what was hap- 
pening and found nothing but a German 
officer mortally wounded. The curious 
thinff was that, though the officer st I! 
had in his pockets his military papers, 
nothing of any value was left upon 
him. Watch and money had all disap- 
peared. 

" To my mind," the chas.seur .said, 
** there is no doubt that he had gone out 
with a couple of men to scout, and that 
wlicn hi^ was wounded they roljbed their 
own officer and left him to die." 

After saying "Good night" to the 
chasseurs we tramped away back to the 
cover of the trenches. 



War Cuts the Birth Rate 

TKy H.\ROT>D O. VfI.F..M:n 

So much attention has been paid to the military los-es incurred by the 
various belliererent powers that the equally severe impairment in their popu- 
l.ation caused by the fallinir ofT in the normal iiiiili rate is apt to bo overlool;e(l. 
Since hostilities began millions of possible fathers have been torn from their 
families and sent to the battle jfront. This was naturally bound profoun^y to 
affect the number of the coming preneratlon. It i.s only very recently, however, 
that the results of the enforceid separation of the sexes are becoming known. 

For the period April 4 to July 81 last the number of children born in the 
twenty-six largest German cities was one-fifth less than during the same time 
in 1914. With the exception of Essen, whose population has risen from 345,000 
to 477,000 on aciount of its bcinp- the .seat of thf Corman war munition indu-try, 
every civic centre show.s a decrease ranging t rom f> per cent, in the case of 
Cologne to 31 per cent, for Nu!r.l>erg. If the average lo-s occurring in the 
leading cities prevailed over the whole of Germany, the falling off for the entire 
empire would likewise enual one-fifth of the births normally registered. As these 
have been averaging l.ST.'.nno a year, this would m( :>.;i that 1,000 less children 
are being born each day in Germany in consequence of the war. 

This figure comes very dose to the daily fatalities incurred by the German 

forces in the field. Acconlinjf to the declaration made to Parliament on Dfc. 21 
by Mr. Tennaiit, the British Under Secretary of War. the official Cernian 
casualty lists up to Nov. :?0 showed that 5l2,l»n2 soldiers in all had either lieen 
killed outright or had died from the effects of wounds or disease. Seeing that 
sixteen months were involved, the daily loss figures out 1,100. Thus the ranks 
of Germany's present fighters and of her recruits of a generation hence are being 
equally thinned. 

The same is true of the other preat warring nations. The British Registrar 

General reports the birth rate in Great Britain for the second quarter of 19ir» 
to be the lowest in atiy like period since civil registration was established. In 
France the w.ir simtily means an accent'.iaiion of the country'-^ <ii population. 
Even in the first six months of 1914 the newly born failed to replace those who 
died by 17.000. Kxtremely ominous, too, for the future of the French race is 
the fallinir off in the number of marriages .since the war began. F;>r the last half 
of Wn i these tolaU-d only 4:!.r>s.'), as against rJ2,7ri4 for the same months in 
li'l-*}, or a decrease of Ci.") per ct iit. If children an the gn ale>t wealth of a 
nation, France niu^tt be deemed poorest of uU the belligerent countrie.s. 
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Three Men in the New French Cabinet 



By Charles Johnston 
I. 

Aristide Briand 

Prhnt Uiniater 



A RISTIDE BRIAN'D rail- himself a 
/\ Socialist. For years he was one 
JLjL of the leaders, aggressive, mili- 
tant, triumphant, of the active 
Socialist Party. Victor Berber, who 
is willing to reform the American 
Commonwealth, assnrea us that the 
choice of Briand to head the new 
French Cabinet, and his willinfrness to 
undertake the job, show that France is 
getting ready to make peace — on Ger- 
many's terms. There coald be no more 
radical error, no more complete misun- 
derstanding of the spirit of Briand and 
the spirit o^ France. It is true that 
Aristide Briand is a Socialist; but for 
him the name means a humane and gen- 
erous sympathy with mankind, a sym- 
pathy to be expressed not in words but 
in deeds, and, if need be, in the fiery sac- 
rifice of war. He him?;elf tells us the 
plain truth when he declares that the 
new Cabinet means one thing, and one 
thing only — victory! 

Aristide Briand is a man of F)3. com- 
paratively young, therefore, among the 
Statesmen who are directing the war. He 
was bom at Nantes, the big industrial 
city at the mouth of the Loire, in West- 
era France. He was not a struggling 
child of toil, bom in poverty and misery, 
but the son of prosperous, well-to-do par- 
ents, good French bourgeois townspeople 
of the normal type. But from his very 
boyhood he was an enthusiastic dreamer, 
full of fine theories of human better- 
ment, eager to work for the new golden 
age that should make a paradise of earth. 
He passed through Ihe law schools, as a 
clever, diligent rtnrlont: but his heart 
was not so much in law as in politics. 
And, finely endowed with what his friend 



and fellow-worker Gcor-rcs Clomcnooau 
calls " the clear and critical .spirit ot 
France," he burned to set forth his views 
and ideals in fiery, enkindling words. 

There war, in those days, when the 
Third Republic was struggling to its 
feet in France, menaced by the aftermath 
of the Communist movement on the one 
side and by the renewed hostility of Bis- 
marck on the other, a journal called 
The People, which loved freedom with 
such a white-hot passion that it was not 
so much socialistic — since socialism is, 
in some ways, a kind of serfdom — as 
frankly anarchist; and to The People 
the young Nantes lawyer first con- 
tributed. Next, he hvUl an editorial post 
on The Lantern, the purpose of which, 
like the lantern of Diogenes, was to find 
an honest man. From The Lantern he 
flitted to The Little Republic, and this 
in turn he deserted to found, in brother- 
ly accord with the famous Jauris, the 
•nmhitiously entitled shed. Humanity. 
The two men were really in essence ir- 
reconcilable, destined from the first to 
take antagonistic sides on every vital 
question; but, for the moment, they toiled 
together like comrades, in the fullest 
socialistic sense. Young Aristide Briand 
was passing through the process of 
"finding himself," and his association 
with Jaures was a stage of the way. 

It has been said that the typical So- 
cialist is a man with a splendid imagina- 
tion — Imt a weak will; so that, able to 
dream magnificent dreams, he cannot 
even take the .simplest steps to turn them 
into actuality, and so ends by frothing 
at the mouth in impotent anger. But 
Briand has an exceptionally firm and 
vigorous will, and, while cherishing gold- 
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cn dreams of uinvt'i-ai joy, lie has al- 
ways been determined, at the same time, 
firmly and courageously to take the next 
immediate step toward realizing them. 
So, while writinfT for Humanity his 
visions of things to come, he saw very 
Ittddly that the first practical step in 
improving; the conditions of the toilers 
lay in the develnprncnt of trade unions, 
which might build up, line upon line, here 
a little and there a little, winning* at 
each contest, some small practical ad- 
v^ntaco. 

Without fully re.'ojrnizinjr it. he took 
the most decisive step in his career when, 
at the great Congress of the Working* 
men at his native city of NantcM. in 15?!)4. 
he espoused the cause of the laljor unions 
as against the Utopianism of the famous 
leader, Jnles Guesde, who bdonged to the 
school that rojrrct- and docries all reme- 
dial legislation, every betterment of the 
condition of the toilers, because it puts 
off the day of " the Social Revolution." 

From the day of fhe Nantes Congress, 
twenty-one years ago, the destiny of 
Briand was decided. He became one of 
the recognized and trusted leaders of the 
Socialists, but of that wing of the party 
which did not believe in waiting for the 
millennium. 

Like all good Frenchmen, he felt the 
tremendous fascination and stimulus of 
the wonderful life and spirit of Paris. 
.As a lawyer and politician, his ideal and 
goal in Paris was the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and several times he offered himself 
as a candidate for the votes of his fel- 
low-countrymen. He was finally suc- 
cessful in 1902, being then a man of 
forty. The bane of French Parliamentary 
life in those days was the splitting up of 
the popular Chamber into a dozen little 
parties — in striking contrast with the 
traditional English system of two great 
parties only; so that the task of a French 
Prime Minister who wished to keep a 
Parliamentary majority together was 
something like that of Eliza crossinir the 
Ohio River, by jumping from one float- 
ing ice raft to another; with the result 
that no French Ministry lasted more 
than 51 few months. 

This had its good side, as all French 
parliamentarians got an unrivaled train- 



ing in practical tactics, and every able 
man among them got a chance to try his 
hand at the actual work of Government, 
as a Minister of the State. But it had 
its crying disadvantages, too; among 
them, extreme instability; and Aristide 
Briand first distinguished himself in the 
French Ch»»'^tM»r by warmly advocating, 
and practically working for. a union of 
all the more radical elements, to the 
end of obtaining practical legislation 
especially making for the amdioration of 
the working classes. 

But one great question was then ab- 
sorbing all tike most active minds in 
France, to the exclusion almost of foreign 
and domestic questions alike; this was 
the relation of Church and State, or, 
rather, of the churches and the State; 
for not only the dominant Roman Cath- 
olic Church, but also the Protestant, and 
even the Jewish religious organizations, 
had an official standing and were paid 
from the State Treasury. But it was 
practically a question of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church alone, and of the traditional 
continuance of tiie theory of Gregory 
VII.— the great Hildebrand— that the 
State must be subject to the Church; that 
Kings and even Emperors all hold their 
thrones from the Pope of Roma and aro 
his vassals. 

This tradition, that the Church should 
control the State, was complicated in 
France by the fact that the Clerical or 
Church domination party was also the 
royali-t party, bent on attacking and 
overthrowing the French Republic; so 
that clericalism meant also an attack on 
popular government and the principles of 
democracy. This fart accounts for the 
bitterness of the strug^^lc, which was in 
no real sense a fight against religion, or 
even against the Catholic Church in 
France, though it was a struggle j'.<rainst 
Roman influence and dictation in Fiench 
politics. 

Aristide Briand first became a world - 
figure when, chosen to report the bill for 

the separation of Church and State, he 
made his report to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties with such power, such clearness, and, 

withal, such urbanity and gentleness, 

that his handling of the whole question 
has healed many ugly wounds. He was 
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not only the principal author of the law 

of separation, which jjave the Church in 
France much the position which il holds 
in the United States; he was also the 
chief executive of the law in the Sarrien 
Ministry of H»00; thouprh his acft'ptance 
of office under the bourgeois Prime Min- 
ister led to his expulsion from the Social- 
ist Party. 

For one other p:r.Mt achievement the 
name of Ari^tide Briand has been cele- 
brated. His war, his victorious war, 

apainst syndicalism, as expressed in the 
great railroad strike, in which he gal- 



lantly, and with 1 ,mplete success, ac 
cepted and t'lJunid the printiplf that 
the interests of the whole nation are su- 
preme, and must and shall outweigh the 
interc; ts of any class, section, or body. 

" Aristides became Draco," says Maxi- 
milian Harden, well summing up the part 
Briand then played, with ma^ificent 
courage and firmness. Brians! hinis-lf 
met the objurgations of his enemies with 
sparkling humor: " You call me a dic- 
tator! " he said. " It I am to play the 
dictator. I must learn to ride. I shall 
look out for a horse tomurrow ! " 



n. 

Charles-Louis de Freycinet 

Vice PreHident of the Couneil 



WB have in^wn accustomed to 
think of General Joffre as 
"the Grand Old Man" of the 
present war, perhaps because his once 
blonde hair has turned to finest silver; 
and all his soldiers speak of him with 
loving tenderness as " Grandfather .lof-- 
fre." But, in comparison with the new 
Vice President of the Council of Minis-. 
tcrs and Secretary of State. Charlc - 
Louis de Saulses de Freycinet, to give the 
good gentleman his full style and tftle. 
General Joffre is but a youngster. This, 
with sheer liferalness. for, when Joffre, 
as a gallant subaltern of eighteen, was 
fighting a battery in the girdle of Paris 
forts against the Prussian invasion of 
1870, Freycinet. then a w:\n of forty-two. 
who had made a high reputation through- 
out Europe as a scientist, a philosopher, 
an economist, a man of affairs, was co- 
operatinfj with the fiery patriot. L<''on 
Gambetta, in the work of reorganizing 
the armies of France, outside the walls of 
Paris, from which he escaped in a bal- 
loon, to lead the work of national de- 
fense. 

Freycinet is literally venerable, splen- 
did, even, through sheer force of age 
alone. .Joffre, the Grandpapa, was born 
Just about the time of Louis Napoleon's 
coup d'ttat. That dates the Generalis- 



simo. But Freycinet was born in the 
reifrn of Kincr Charles X., lived through 
the mean, disappointing years of Louis 
Philiiipe — ^whose grandson now rules over 
Bulgaria — saw the Second Republic of 
181S. the .'^ec-nnd Empire v.hii-h l>!a/' 
into glory at Magenta and Solferino and 
fell into ruin at Sedan, played a leading 
part in the reconstru.-tion of Fratice as 
the Third Rcjuil.Iif ;.;id is livint; still, 
even standing next to the Prime Min- 
ister, in the greatest Cabinet of notables 
France has ever seen. Yes, Freycinet 
is the fine flower and epitome of tnixlern 
France; in him lives a whole epoch of her 
history. 

The old {lentieman will celebrate his 
ei}rhty-seventh birthday in a f«-\v days — 
on Nov. 14. On that day he was born, in 
the little town of Foix, in Ari^ under 
the Pyrenees— almost midway, as it hap* 
pens, between Rivesaltes, where Joffre 
was born, and Saint-Beat, General Gal- 
lieni's birthplace. His kinsmen of the 
prcL-eding generation had gained renown 
for doing the kind of work that Charles 
Darwin did in the Beagle; the kind of 
work associated with H. M. S. Challen- 
ger: a wide scientific survey of the 
Southern seas, in search of new truths in 
oceanography, geology, botany, cartogra- 
phy. -So it happens that, in Western 
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Australia, due south of Java, there is a 
Freycinet Harbor, while in botany a ge- 
nus of pandanus bMn fhe name of Frey- 
cinet. 

He made a high reputation as a scien- 
tific writer years before the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, doing somewhat 
the tame kind of work as President 
Poincare's cousin, the mathematician. 
In the New York Public Library there 
ii: a formidable collection of his works, 
such as Treaty on Rati6nal Me- 
chanics," in twn volumes (1858;) "A 
Study of Infinitesimal Analysis, Being 
an Essay on tiie Metaphysics of the 
Higher Calculus," (1S.-9;) "The Math- 
ematical ThiM iy of Railroad Gradients," 
(1860.) Only the last of these suggests 
the more practical side of Freycinet's 
work. Graduated from the Ecole Poly- 
techniqup in 1848. he had held an ap- 
pointment as a mining engineer under 
the State; had passed from that, eight 
years later, to railroad work, and had 
gained a great prattioal success as man- 
ager of the Southern Railroad of 
France, a post he held for five busy 
years. He worked out there a scheme 
of operation which has been widely cop- 
ied and which has left its stamp on the 
entire system of French railroads. 

Beginning with 1862, when he was 
already eminent as a man of affairs and 
not less as a writer of singular force, he 
entered on a series of economic studies, 
the main purpose of which was the kind 
of thing Lord Shaftesbury accomplished 
in England — to secure the greatest 
measure of health and well-lieing for 
factory workers, and to reduce as far 
as possible the part played by women 
and children in industrial life, or at 
least to surround it with all possible 
safeguards. For seven years he studied 
these problems in EnL'land, France, 
Germany, Belgium. Two of the works 
in which he recorded the fruit of his 
researches were so excellent that they 
were " crowned " by the French Institute 
in 18<)9. 

This brings us to the eve of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, in which, as already 
recorded, he played a great part in con- 
junction with Gambetta, who speaks of 
him as "Charles de Freycinet, my col- 



league, whose devotion is equal to all dif- 
ficulties, and whose resolution surmounts 
all obstacles.* With Gambetta be left 
the French Governmoit after the armis- 
tice with the Prussians was signed. 

In 1876 Freycinet returned to public 
life in France, being elected Senator as 
an adherent of Gambetta. In the Du- 
faure Cabinet of 1877 he was Minister of 
Public Works, and in that position car- 
ried through a great scheme for the State 
ownership of railroads — a military ne- 
cessity in France — besides constructing 
new lines at a cost of three billion francs 
($6(N>,000,000) and devdoping the canal 
system at a cost of $200,000,000. He re- 
tained this post in the Waddington Min- 
istry, and succeeded his chief as Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1879. This was the first of many 
times that he held the Premiership. 
Freycinet passed an act granting an am- 
nesty to the Communists of 1871, and 
made a preliminary effort to solve the 
question of Church and State; but he was 
far too tolerant for Gambetta, whose 
watchword was "Clericalism is tiie 
enemy! " and their difference brought 
about the downfall of his Cabinet in Sefk 
tember, 1880. 

But, so quickly did the whirligig then 
turn in France, within fifteen months he 
was once more Premier, soon coming to 
grief again, this time because of a dif- 
ference with England over Egypt. In 
April, 1885, he became Foreign Minister 
in the Brisson Cabinet, becoming Premier 
again in the following year, and playing 
a vital and highly honorable part in the 
development of the vast colonial empire 
of France — her greatest achievement in 
the years after the Franco-Prussian war. 
So firmly did he lay the foundations that, 
at the outbreak of the present war, while 
Germany had about 1,000,000 square 
miles of colonial territory, France had 
between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000^ Of 
course the disparity is vastly greater to- 
day, when, as a colonial power, Germany 
has practically ceased to count. 

In 1887 Freycinet stood for fhe Presi- 
dency of the French Republic; Had he 
been elected this would have meant a 
practical retirement from active poli- 
tics, since the Frendk President stands 
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aside from political struggle ulmo.-t as 

completely as the povereijrn of Kntrlanil; 
but he was too moderate for tlie Radicals, 
and Sadi Camot reigmed in his stead. 

He had his rcvcntre, however, for he 
became War Minister in the Floquet 
Cabinet of 1888, the first civilian to hold 
that post since Louis Philippe's fall, 
forty years before. Here he did his most 
valuable worlv for Fiance, holdint^ the 
War Ministry through five consecutive 
years and five Ministries, and passing 
the three years' service law. establish- 
ing the French General Staff, and or- 
c:anizing the Supreme Council of War, 
the committee of a dozen Generals who, 
under the Chairmanship of the War Min- 
ister, dictate the policy of the French 
Army. In August. 1914, Joffre, Gal- 
lieni, and Pau were the three best-known 
members of this council. 

During one of the five Ministries just 
mentioned Freyeinet himself was Pre- 
mier, besides holding the war portfolio— 
a proof of his force and skill h'< a par- 
liamentarian. In 1898 lie was once more 
Minister of War in the Duptiy Cabinet; 
after that he devoted several years to 
the writing of his " Souvenirs." two vt)l- 
umes of memoirs; his book on *' Egypt," 
(1906,) and the ** Thougrhts,*' which he 
contributed to The Contemporain. 

In his memoirs, the most interesting 
thing is his account of the part he played 
in the formation of the alliance between 
France and Russia, in 180.1. an alliance 
which is likely to determine the history 
of this and the next generation. The 
story is too lon^ to tell; but, on the Rus- 
sian s^Ule, the Emperor, Alexander III., 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas (father of 
the present Grand Duke) stretched out 
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cordial hands wliich were clasp*'d by 
Freyeinet and the President of the 
French Republic Bismarck and his 
Ambassador at Paris, Count Munster, 
tried, by all the arts known to them, to 
frustrate the Franco-Russian Alliance — 
and of this Freycuiet tells an entertaiu- 
inir tale: 

In 18S0 Freyeinet called on Count 
Munster at the Geiman Embassy. Tlio 
Count's daughter. Countess Marie, \va.s 
present. Said the Count: "My dear 
Freyciiu-t, what possible interest is driv- 
ing you into the arms of Russia? Be- 
lieve me, no good thing comes from the 
east!" — a rather stupid it-mark from 
France's eastern neighbor! 

" My dear Count," Freyeinet replied, 
"between Russia and ourselves there 
exists an old-time sympathy, which 
showed itstdf in Napoleon's days, and 
later under the walls of Sebastopol. And 
besides it is quite natural that we should 
seek a counltrwt ivrht to your Triple Al- 
liance! That you t^liould not wish to at- 
tack us, I believe; but with your new 
Emperor, who knows what may happen? " 

Countess Marie burst into the conver- 
sation: " Oh, undeceive yourself! I know 
Wiihelni well. I often played with him 
when he was a child. He has deeply re- 
litricus sontimriils. He will never take 
the initiative in makin^r war! " 

FYeycinet records the elder Grand 
Duke Nicholas as saying to him, in 
March. 1<5;)1. " If I see clearly, the French 
and the Russian armies will form one in 
time of war. And this being well known, 
will hinder the war. For no one will 
di'-ire to attack France and Russia 
united. This is what I repeat in my 
family." 



m. 

General Joseph Simon Gallieni 

Minister of War. 



GENERAL GALLIENI is twenty 
years younger than Charles de 

Freyeinet, .so that we may reckon 
him as one of " the !M>ys." Hut. to speak 
justly, General Gallieni had completed, 
as he believed, a great and noteworthy 



career, and was preparing to pass the 
evening of his days in retirement in his 
villa at Saint-Raphael, when the war 
broke out and called him back again to 
active service. 
In one sense, Gallieni was a much bet- 
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ter known man than Joffre a year and a 
half afro. He had earned a high reputa- 
tion as a soldier, a pioneer, an adminis- 
trator, in France's great and growing 
coh)iiial empire; he was exceedingly well 
known and admired also as an author, 
the writer of two very popular and 
graphic boolcs on African travel and of a 
lieautifully printed as well r»s finely writ- 
ten volume, " Nine Years in Madagas- 
car," the great island, as large as France 
or Germany, which he practically added 
to the French domain; as a lecturer, too, 
as a scientist, as a charming figure in 
the social life of Paris, he was justly 
popular; while, outside the War Minis- 
try, General .lotfre was hardly known. 

Joseph Simon Gallieni is, like General 
Joffre and General Foch, a Pyrenean; 
beginning with the Bay of Biscay end of 
the mountain chain, where General Foch 
was born, of stock in part aboriginal 
Basque, one passes, about the centre of 
the chain. Saint Beat, Gallieni's birth- 
place; then Foix, Freycinet's home; and, 
at the Mediterranean end, Rivesaltes, 
near Perpignan, h<«ie of muscatd wine, 
where Joffre's father was a vineyard 
owner and cooper. 

While Joffre went to the Ecole Poly- 
technique — just a score of years after 
Freycinet had graduated from it, young 
Joseph Gallieni went to the military 
school of Saint-Cyr— once an " academy 
for young ladies," for whose benefit 
Racine's plays, " Esther » and ** Athalie," 
were first played there. 

Gallieni received his commission in 
July, 1870, just in time to enable him to 
talce part— as did Joffre, Pau, and Kitch- 
ener — in the Fianco-Pru.«sian war. Pau 
fought in Alsace, Joffre in besieged 
Paris, Gallieni, seemingly, in the north- 
east. After the war, with the rank of 
Lieutenant of Naval Infantry, Gallieni 
went out to the French colonies in the 
Indian Ocean, being stationed for some 
time in the island of Reunion, just south 
of Mauritius. On his way home in 187.5 
he touched at some of the islands off the 
coast of Madagascar, which liad belonged 
for periods of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years to France. 

His next service was in West Africa, 
where, beginning with the small colony 



of Senegamhia with its capital city 
Saint-Louis, France was preparing to 
build up the huge territory of the W«ai- 
ern Sudan, while England, beginning at 
the other side of the Dark Continent, was 
extending through the Eastern Sudan, 
with which Earl Kitchener's name is so 
closely connected. 

From the outset, Gallieni showed him- 
self to be at the same time a daring ex- 
plorer, a benevolent and resooreefnl ne- 
gotiator of treaties, and a skillful and ef- 
fcctive soldier; and his country, recopniz- 
ing this, sent him on one expedition 
after another into tiie African wilds. 
During the interval between two of these 
West African expeditions, Gallieni served 
in the French West Indies, the island of 
Mai-tinique being his headquarters; but, 
?o far as I know, he has not recorded his 
experiences there. There are no " First 
Impressions of America** among hia 
Ixioks. 

With Africa, quite the contrary; in- 
deed, one of the best, most entertaining, 
and most vivid booln of travel in that 
much-traveled and much-described con- 
tinent is his book on the Sudan, in 
which he tells the story of his great ad- 
venture, starting from the upper waters 
of the Senegal, piercing the forests and 
mountain ranges that form the water- 
shed between that great river and the 
still greater Niger, until he finally 
reached that river, and* after months of 
difficult negotiation.s, succeeded in ob- 
taining a treaty very favorable to the 
expansion of France. 

General Gallieni was one of those who 
did much to huild up an auxiliary army 
of Senegalese, which has given such a 
good account of itself In tiie defense of 
France against invasion. In 1891, 
Gallieni. who by that time had reached 
the rank of Colonel, was transferred 
from West Africa to the extreme east 
of Asia, to Tonkbl, where, under the 
inspiration of men like Freycinet and 
Jules Ferry, France was already build* 
ing up a valuable Oriental realm — a 
region which Commander Viaud (Pierre 
Loti) has enshrined in the literature of 
France. 

In Tonkin, first as bead of a regiment 
and later as administrator of newly 
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acquired territory. Colonel GallienI 

workec! hart! thi'o n'rh four roy sr-cutive 
years, his name being bound up with the 
organization of territories along the 
Clear River and at Monkay. He cleared 
the country of bands of marauders, who 
had invested it for centuries, and estab- 
lished excellent relations with the nei)?h- 
boring Chinese authorities to the north, 
assistinjr in the buildiiif? of the railroad 
from i'hu-Thuong to Lang-Son. 

From Tonkin he returned to France, 
hoping to enjoy a period of tranquillity at 
home; but the Minister of the Colonics. 
M. Le Bon, seat for him, and offered him 
a mission to Madagascar, which would 
make him the supreme arbiter, military 
and civil, of the fate of the trreat island. 
Gallieni accepted, and, sailing on the 
Tans-Tee, and touching at Aden and 
Zati:^!bar, he reached Mada,i,'ascar, bep:in- 
ning the nine years of brilliant service 
of which he has given so good an account 
in his best book. 

Gallieni's more recent history is better 
known. On his return to France he 
commanded successively two army corps, 
the second of which was stationed at 
Lyons, of which he was made .Military 
Governor. Then he went to Paris, to the 
War Ministry, to serve on the Supreme 
Council of War, and that position he 



held, as well as the chief position in the 
Department of Colonial Defense, when 

the war broke out. 

We all remember how, immediately 
after the Ministerial shakeup in the first 

weeks of the war — which made M. Vi- 
viani Premier and M. Miiierand Minister 
of War — ^General Gallieni was api>ointed 
Military Governor of Paris; how, when 
the civil Government departed to Bor- 
deaux, he took supreme charge of the 
city and prepared it for the expected 
siefire, an;i r rinj^ his determination to 
" lisht to the la>t " in a little address 
which has become a cla.Shic. 

We know, too, how after the battle of 
the Marne when Paris was no longer in 
immediate danjrer Gallieni nevertheless 
bent all his energies to the task of mak- 
ing the city invincible, constructing new 
( r.'icrttt' trenches with impassable entan- 
glements, placing larger an<l heavier 
guns, sweeping entire blocks of residences 
and shops away to make a dear field for 
the cannon; measnrin^r with nice ac- 
curacy every possible range on all sides 
of the city. It is, in part, because he 
has brought this task to the utmost per* 
feet ion that he is now free to take the 
Portfolio of War, joining, with the 
Strongest Ministry France has even seen, 
in the work of " organizing victory.** 
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"Now set the teeth mid stretch the 

nottrUt wid«t 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every 

spirit 
To hifi fid! hcighf.'* 

THE poetic fervor which the present 
war has evoked has at times 
proved stirring and stimulatinir. 

Its power of kirnlline hope and 
enerpry rnay not have been in direct ratio 
to its poetic accomplishment. Yet much 
which has been written has cheered the 
hearts of our men in action or has liolped 
to alleviate the priefs of their friends 
at home. At the same time it must be 
allowed that none or very little of the 
new poetry has adt-'iuatoly caupht the 
essential spirit of the time. The old 
Greeks testified from experience to the 
compelling force of patriotic song in 
bringing victory to thoir arms on stuli- 
bornly foupht fields of battle. In our 
moment of crisis no Tyrta us, no Rouget 
de Lisle, no Thomas Campbell, has arisen 
to make our triumph certain and com- 
plete. Nevertheless, there is no cause 
for repining. Great poetry such as can 
render a people every imaginable service 
in the stress of warfare is at our dis- 
posal in all its freshness, although it is 
no longer new, and does not owe its 
inqiiratioii to the passing event. 

Shakespeare's words are accessible to 

all the world. Our Gorman foe is 
making many arrotrant and unveracious 
claims, among which his boast of identity 
with Shakespeare's spirit is ttie most 
ludicrous. .Shakespeare is free of the 
Prussian taint, and no Teutonic casuistry 
can rob Britons of their exclusive affin- 
ity with him. ''Yes, this ShakMpeare 
is ours; we produced him; wo .'-peak and 
think by him; we are of one blood and 
kind with him." In English ears 
Shakespeare's poetry of war has, by 



virtue of its animating vigor, no rival. 
Englishmen have but to stndy their 
Shakespeare in order to recognize that, 

if a nation's poi'try can now, as in older 
times, lead army and navy to victory, 
Great Britain stands small risk ot failure 
in today's mighty conflict. It is well 

to bear in mind Carlyle's moving words, 
' now seventy-four years old: "This King 
Shakespeare, does he not shine in crown- 
ed sovercinnty over us all, as the noblest, 
froTilk'st, yet stronircst of rallying signs; 
indestructible; really more valuable in 
that point of view than any other means 
or appliance what.soevcr ?" 

On every phase of our present situ- 
ation Shakespeare offers us words of 
cheering wisdom. Here is one rousing 
assurancp which should be written in 
letters of gold in every recruiting 
station: 

If yini ficlit ntrnln.*t OniV.'s fn'-tn>'. 
God will, in Justice, ward you as his sol- 
diers : 

Tf you do jswear to put a tyrant down. 

You sleop in p«>.Trf. the tvrant being slain: 
If you "lu ilKlit .iK^aiii.st yuur cuuntry's foes, 
Vour country's fat shall pay your puins the 
hire: 

ir you do fisht In taregunrd of your wives, 
Your wives shall welcoine home the eon- 

qucror.s ; 

If you do frc-o your children from the 
sword. 

Your chiMir'n'-- i hlMi.Ti 'jiilt if in your -tcto. 

Never was penned a better recruiting 

speech for Englishmen than this passaga: 

Pfshonor not your mothers : now attest 
Th.it iho.wo whom you cali'd fathers did bo- 

pel you. 

He io|iy now tn nicn of ero-'^ser blood. 
And teach tliem how to war. Ami you, 

uoini yeomen. 
Whose limbs were made In England, show 

us here 

Tlu> riK'ttU- of \<Mir pasture: let us swear 
Th;<l you an- worth > our breedins: which 1 
doubt not : 

For there Is none of you so mean and base. 
That bath not noble lustre In your eyes. 

Many a man of high station today may 
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justly address to his fellow-countrymen 
lines like these: 

For he today that Rhetls hid hlood with me 
Shall b« my brother t be he ne'er «w> vih\ 

This (lilV f;>l;i!l ^JftUlr Ins 1 '■Ihlidnll - 

And Kt^ntli'in«-n in KfiKland n<nv a-l»'il 
f^hall think them«elves aoctir^ecl tliey wero 
not here. 

And hold their mnnho«Ml!* ohcr»|» while any 
That foUKtit with us ii|>"ii Saint Cri.'^piri'.s 

day. 

As for what Entrland means to all 

men and women of British Id'xxl, Shake- 
speaie sums up all that is worth saying 
in the Great Speech: 

This royal throm' of kines. this sp<»ptrei1 

isle 

Th.s oartd "f in i j.'st.\-. tin-i m M ol' M i; s. 
This oth'-r l-M>-ri, icini-l'arailis.'. 
This fortrefs built by Nature f<»r hor!«<»ir 
Asainst Infection and the hand of war, 
This happy broed of nun. this liitl.- \v.>ii<|, 
ThiB prerioii!' st(>rn> s<-t in th<' kIIvit so;i, 
Wlif< li r.pr\<'s It !n Hi<> r.fiH !• <>f a Wall, 
Or aa a moat defen.sive to a h<iu.*o. 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
Tht« ble.s<ird plot, this earth, this realm, 

this KiiKlar.ii. • • • 
This lan i uf such dear imiuIh. this dear. 

doar land. 

Dear for her reputation throui;h the 
world • • • 

Emfrlnnd. hound in with the Iriuiiiphanl .xoa. 
\l*h<'>i,> r<i( Uy shore boats back the envious 

siege 

Of watery Neptune. 

None saw more clearly than Shakes- 
peare Enirland's destiny to tommatui the 
seas: •* Which He hath given for fence 
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imprecrnable." For Shakespeare the sea 
was the " natural bravery " of this island. 

Wliit:ii stanJ.^ 
A.'^ N't-ptuno's park, ribbed and pat^d in 
With rocks unscalable, and roaring 
waters: 

With rands that will not bear, your 

cncn)i«<s* boats. 
But suck tiiem up to the topmast. 

Surely the voice of prophecy speaks in 

thos'' verses: 

Nou till- y<ii:th of l';i>;;l!iii'i ;ir<' on t"'.:c, 
An«l silki-d il illin!i.o in the \\ 1 1 .Irohc II' s: 
Now thrive tlu* armourers, and honour'a 
thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 

There is prnpliery coupled with warn- 
ing in the fuiniiiar words: 

This Snpland never did, nor ever shall. 

I.ii- at the prond foot r>f a conqoiTor, 
But wh'^n if first did nel[> to woiiii 1 it-sulf. 
• ' • N'.. iL:!it -liiili in;ik.« us ru- 
If i;ir-;laiid to il.-< if do n-iii but tMi. 

Many other links could be added to 
the i?oIden chain. Shakespeare has much 

to say on the horrors of war and tlie 
blessinps of peace; hut he insists with 
all his angelic strength on the practical 
and prudent creed: 

r.eVV ;r.- 

Of entrance to a quarrel, hut l)cing In 
Benr't that the opposed may beware of 
thee. 

• •••••« 

In p' .co there's nothing so becomes a 

ni:in 

A.* inoi|o.>-t Midlnes.s and humility. 
But when the blast of war blow in his 
ears. 

Then imitate the action of tlie tiger. 



Joan of Arc to Edith Cavell 

Ry MARGAUKT CHANLKR AT-PRini 

Duiiirhter of England, my once flaming fue. 
With sons of France thoa hast most noblv diedf 
Gentle leech-maideh, come where we abide 

Who were called Martjrrs in the Iohk a^'o. 

Here healing visions litrht lis to and fro 
A.s we pass, shejjherding o'er spaces wide 
Weak souls so fear- tormented they have tried 

To shrink within the graves that bade them, " Go ! " 
Toward courage thou shalt lead sick terror's ghosts, 
Thou who hast latest learned, mid cruel hosts, 
W hat strenjrth the God of Glory piveth love. 
Hearts jrlow like planets traversing' earth's wars; 

I hear brave soldiers, where the armies move. 
Name us together, looking to the stars! 
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Reading in War Time 

By Edmund Gosse 

Lnle Librarian to the Hoii!=e of Lords ami author of many standard works on Knclirh 
literature, Mr. Qo.-se siuakM with authority s>nd dlsttnction on war's eltecl upon reading. His 
article »i»pearod originally In The Morning Post ot London. 



WHEN a war of great magnitude 
has been raging without a de- 
cision for fifteen month.';, it is 
quite obvious that tlie strain 
of attention to its daily oscillations be- 
comes relaxed. We cannot recover, and 
we should Umg ago have broken down if 
we had tried to support, the ecstatic con- 
centration of the opening weeks of the 
campaigns. In October, 1914, every one 
was in a slightly abnormal state of sus- 
pense and almost of delirium. There 
was nothing to be thought of, nothing 
to be talked of, bat the war. I presume 
that under no conditions and in no a>;c 
that peculiar tension has been long kept 
up, except in districts actually suffering 
from the presence or near approach of an 
invading enemy. And by sheer accident 
I happened just nnw to notice that, at 
the most critical moment of the Xapo- 
lemiie wars, when Junot waR overrunning 
the penin.sula, and we wciv in llie pravest 
anxiety with regard to the fate of We!- 
lesley's expedition to Portugal, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge writes to a friend that 
he is absorbed by " the heat and bustle 
of these disgusting lectures," the .sub- 
jects of which are to be " Modern Poet- 
ry " and ** Wordsworth's System of Com- 
position." There were to be sixteen of 
them, and they appear to have been much 
looked forward to by a cultivated Lon- 
don audience. It is plain, then, that in 
the Summer of 1808, when Napoleon 
seemed on the high wave of success all 
over Europe, there were a large number 
of iieople in London who were still Inters 
ested in the system of composition of 
Mr. Word.sworth. We are not to think 
that they lacked a most sensitive patriot- 
ism, but they could not help relaxinjir to 
a study of the things they c-arefl about. 

What makes it very difficult to form 
any general impression of what people 
are reading at this point m the progress 



of our own war is the difference of 
temperaments. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that there is a uniformity 

of habit among reader;^ today which an- 
swers to what existed among the same 
people before the war. Our strains and 
anxieties have drawn different minds in 
various diiectionp;, and have torn them 
into groups. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that there are persons of some in- 
telligence who " never look at the war 
news; it is so disturbing! " These fiivJ 
a protagonist in Mr. Punch's old peasant, 
who flatly wont have it that there is any 
war going on. and who does not allow the 
supposition to Ik* breathed in his pres- 
ence. The violent contrast to these 
quietists is to be found in the class of 
people who read newspaper after news- 
paper, and wear out their eyesight in 
trying to distinguish Pinsk from Minsk 
and Dwinsk. Instead of being satisfied 
with what The Morning Post communi 
cates to them about Strumitza and Valan- 
dova, they must be feverishly applying 
all day long to the " DaUy " this and the 
" Hourly ** that, in order to complete and 
confuse their impre^isions. If these last 
were readers of books before the war, 
they have ceased to be so now. 

With readers neither so cold nor so in- 
flamed as those of the extreme groups 
just mentioned, a good deal of the effect 
of reaction is, I think, displajring itself. 
Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
there was a tremendous output of purely 
propagandist, or at least of explanatory, 
literature. People must have spent a 
great deal of time \u reading these little 
books, which defended the justice of the 
Allies, exposed the machinations of Ger- 
many, pnqrtiesied (sometimes very rash- 
ly) of the future, and appealed to the 
sentimentality of noncombatants. A 
little later there were mingled with these 
books of cireumstanee, works which ex- 
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posed the brutalities of the Germans in 
Belgium, and appealed to humanity 
against their violence in France. All 
thaae fonned a class which appealed* and 

was bound to appeal, to thousands upon 

thousands of readers. Tlio literary merit 
of these books and pamphlets was of the 
most various quality, and most of it was 
in its very nature ephemeral. I am only 
expressing a per'^onal opinion when I say 
that Owen Wister's " Pentecost of Disas- 
ter " seems to me the most likely speci- 
men of it to survive. But it is plain that 
the longer the struggle is protracted the 
thinner this stream of special war litera- 
ture is bound to become. We cannot read 
over and over .-^nd over again about the 
destruction of Kheims and the infamies 
of " a scrap of paper. " When the colors 
of the war. have completely blended into 
history, and the seals of diplomacy arc 
broken at last, a new interest will be 
awakened, but for the present those 
questions which can be intelligently dis- 
cussed in books have become intrenched 
and stationary, like the battle lines in 
Poland and Flanders. 

In the state of affairs, there seems lit- 
tle room for new interests, but plenty for 
a resumption of the old. We have at- 
tempted to discover what is being read, 
and the result seems to point to a reae- 
tion in favor of old favorites, and friends 
of seasoned responsibility, whose sobriety 
can be depended on. A distinguished 
lady, whose foible is the circle of the 
sciences, in response to our questioning, 
somewhat unwillingly admits that she 
finds it distasteful to look at ** popular** 
scientific books, but still gets pleasure 
from more abstruse works. This seems 
to parallel the case of Byron, who, when 
he was overpowered by anxiety, went out 
to the Mekhitarist Convent on St. Las- 
zaro, to study Armenian, because he 
found his mind " wanted something crag- 
gy to break against.** The worried brain 
finds a relief in being subjected to disci* 
pline, in being in fact tortured into atten- 
tion. A study of some sort, difficult yet 
not impossible, is what seems to be want- 
ed. As some one said who took up trigo- 
nometry at a time of acute moral dis- 
tress, the soul requires a file for the ser- 
pent to gnaw. We are acquainted with a 



family who this Winter have undertaken 
to read aloud tiy the fireside the " Diary " 
of Fanny Burney. There is probably no 
book in the world which is more peace- 
ful, or in which the tiny events of a 
spcluckd life are more emphatically de- 
scribed. But the choice of it for house- 
hold reading has proved eminently su'r- 
cessful, and in the excitement of won- 
dering whether Miss Planta will or will 
not contrive to induce Mme. Schwellen- 
burg to invite the Colonel to tea, the 
machinations of Bulgaria fade into mo- 
mentary insignificance. 

A glance at the bookshops gives me 
the impression that there is a great ani- 
mation in the realm of autobiography. 
An extraordinary number of Bishops 
have simultaneously obliged the town 
with their recollections. The reminis- 
cences of ancient citizens of Edinburgh, 
of per.sons who have languished in for- 
eign prisons, of diplomatists en retraite, 
of caricaturists, of actors, of anonymous 
men of business, hu.stle in the air of 
Paternoster Row. We must rememl) 'r 
that the memories of past time appeal 
to the elderly, and that these books find 
their audience among readers who arc 
over military age. In the absence of the 
young men at the front. Lord Redesdale 
helps us to forget our disability. It is 
less easy to understand why there should 
now be published an essay on " The Peda- 
gogics of Beauty.'* We could with less 
effort welcome a discussion of ''The 
Beauty of Pedagogies." There is a far- 
away flavor of sport and romance about 
** The Ibex of Sha-Ping," an animal which 
seems to diallenge the mountain tops far 
from the roar, of the " 75 " batteries. We 
know nothing of " A Little Te Deum of 
the Commonplace," but it does not sound 
like a war publication. Nor have such 
novels of the present year as have come 
our way seemed designed to feed, but 
rather to distract, the attention of read- 
ers from the fever of war. But are these 
anodyne productions largely read? We 
cannot tell. 

The announcements of tiie publishers, 
moreover, distinguish the attitude of the 
English reader from that of the French. 
Since the Summer of this year, Paris has 
once more b^n to put fortii a consid- 
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eraMf h:i! \ost of hooks. Iliit a mere ex- 
amination of their titles is enough to show 
the consciousness Among our neifrhbors of 
a more imminent danger tlian is realized 
o?i this side of the Channfl. The ihivcI 
has practically ceased to exist, and such 
except inns as tKe remarkable specimens 
published by Mme. Marcel Tinayrc and 
M. I'aul Bourjret, merely prove the rule, 
because tliey are exclusively occupied 
with notinpr down for future purposes 
ti e passiiij; effects of the war on social 
life. It is not too much to say, if we in- 
clude patriotic verse, history, and soci- 
olo^, titat ninety-nine per cent, of what 
has been published in Paris during the 
last twelve months can be included under 
the heading " Ouvrajres sur la Ruerre 
actuelle." This represents a totally dif- 
ferent state of things from what our 
publishers' Autumn and Winter lists an- 
nounce in England, and it shows a much 



more abso?*bed concentration on the 
problems of the war than exists with us. 
So far as I have observed, not a single 
important contribution to general litera- 
ture lo archaeology, or criticism, or 
biography, or literary history — has been 
made in Pranee since the Summer of 
1914, I think the solitary exception has 
been an erlition of the " Amours " of 
Konsard, and 1 can only suppose that this 
had been subscribed for by a number of 
special reaficrs and Was ready for dis- 
triliution when the war Ijrokc out. 
Against this lonely apparition, we have 
to place a variety of enterprises, the 
most courasTcous of all being, I suppose, 
Mr. Summers's stately edition, in many 
volumes, of the works of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, published by Mr. Bullen. The dif- 
ference of strain between Paris and Lon- 
don is, therefore, curiou.sly illustrated by 
the advertisements of the publishers. 



Lcfl lichiiid 

[From T}ic Wr^tttnin-slur (j-iz>.'llc| 



He was my f rie ul. an' the same ould land 

Was our place o' birth. 
The hops were ours, an* the mountains grand. 

An' the warm, brown earth. 
Sure, he was but a boy when the bugles blew. 
Yet a man it was that went mar'hin' through 
Thon Wftc white town; an' the chiider run 
To see him po hy; him the soul o' fun! 
I mind how he gripped me — whisperin' low, 
" Och, Micky, a sojer has hard ways to go. 

But God knows 'tis so.** 

He was my frientl, strong, brave, an' kind, 

Until Death come. 
An' his hands are slack, his eyes are blind. 

His lijis are dumb. 
When my feet slipped an' I went astray. 
He'd follow mo close on tlie downwani v.ay. 
An' he'd say wi' a smile: " What's the use o' a pal. 
If he doesn't stand by ye. for pood an* for all? 
Catch hold o' my arm, Mick. Rise up an' come on! 
Twas alwavs the darkest afore the dawn*'* 

An' now m'm gvw. 
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Important War Books In Press 



T!li^ lUtiNrimoiit will bo devoted to siutiifii- mt e.xlracts from .id\nnc<' .shff'ts of books 
relalinK lo the f^rcat European war or to woi Id .n fairs that are lilrooily affei leU by the w .r. 
Thp volumes here treated are Mill in press, though they will appear this month. As stated in 
oiir lant issue, this if> the rii*:t time that an Am«>rican mainislne has undertaken systematically 

til pive such iir.t)( ipntor\' pliTiii-' ^- nf furtln-utnint; lMiuk>;. Th.- (,hj»^rt is- In friv.^ th,- i ,-ii<;< r the 
«untc sort of Infoi niatioii itial may be Imd hiiei- by tuiiuni; oxer the |><iui..s in a boijkKtall. 



Major Bigelow on World Peace 



MAJOR JOHN BIGELOW, a son of 
the noted diplomatist and a re- 
tired officer of tRe United States Army, 
will publish throus'h Mitchell Kennerlcy 
a thought-provocative volume entitled 
''World Peace: How War Cannot Be 
Abolished; How It Possibly May Be 
Abolished." He devotes his first chapter 
to '* Illusions of racifisni," exposing the 
weakness of all the plans of nniveraal 
peace now before the world, with special 
attention to the ideas of Norman Angell 
and ex-President Taft. His attitude ia 
indicated in this pithy paragraph of his 
preface: 

The signal failure of the pacifists 
to end war is due principally to their 
being under the guidance and in- 
fluence of two clni^ses of persons, of 
peace fanatics and international law- 
yers, each building on an imaginary 
or impossible foundation — the peace 
people, on the despicable dogma of 
peace-at-any-price; the interna- 
tional lawyers, on the fetich of na- 
tional sovereignty. Whv world 
peace cannot be securely based on 
cither of these ideas and now it may 
possibly be attained, the author has 
undertaken to set forth or suggest 
in the followinfr papcs. 

It is Major Bigelovv's belief that uni- 
versal peace can never be attained by 

arbitration, by a world court, or by any 
league of peace. Yet he believes that it 
will be attained some day along the 
natural Unes of political evolution. Fol- 
lowing are some typiral paspapres from 
the chapter in which he states his con- 
clusions: 

International peare i- possible only 
as an enlargement or expansion of 
natfonal peace. If, then, universal 
peace is ever brought about, it will 
be, not bv judicial, arbitral or any 
other mode of settling questions be- 
tween sovereign States, but by the 



oiiviation of such questions, by their 
elimination from human affairs; it 
will be, not peace by arbitration, nor 
peace by justice, nor pi ace by agree- 
ir.ent, nor pence liy co.niiulsion, but 
peace by p-overn merit; which means 
for the world, one people, one sover- 
eignty, one country. 

Has the idea of stnrendering na- 
tional sovereiirnt:, to a world govern- 
nunt lieen anywhere subjected to a 
}>!( bi^ritff It has not reached the 
point of being considered by respon- 
sible statesmeh. It is safe to say 
that it cou!:j not be discussed at a 
Hague Conference or an Inter- 
Pariiamentary Congress without 
breaking up the meeting. 

International lawyers have the 
same interest in national sovereignty 
that soldiers have in war. Natwnal 
sovereifrnty is what they live and 
thrive on. Without national sover- 
eignty the career of an international 
lawver would be about as dark and 
void as that of a soldier without a 
prospect of war. To abolish these 
things is to reduce the international 
lawyer to an attorney and the soliiier 
to a policeman. For a long time 
soldiers have been held up to popular 
opprobrium for selfish disingenuous- 
ness in apologizing for war. It has 
apparently not occurred to any one 
to suspect the motives of interna- 
tional lawyers, who so earnestly de- 
fend national sovereignty. 

Internationalism, says Major Bigelow, 
is an abstraction on which nothing sub- 
.stantial can bo based. He says it be- 
hooves our people to watch closely the 
" visionary reformers who seek by reso- 
lutions of peace congresses and agree- 
ments among Chancelleries to divest the 
United States of its sovereignty and make 
it a province in an unknown country." 
Until we can see a world State about to 
become an nrcomplished fact we should 
" hold firmly to our national sovereignty, 
prizing and preserving it as the vital 
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principle of our national life." The 

author conrludos: 

Under a world >rn\ <?! niTicnl, f(»rtM^'n 
affairs, (iiplomat}-, and so cullod 
international law will be thiiiu-^ 
the past. The preat incentive of 
international conflift, competition 
for the poSfifssion of markets, will 
he foiever aboli^iuti. All markets 
being open to every one, it will be a 
matter of indifference to whom they 
belong. 

World federation means an in- 
crease of individual freedom. It will 
release men from tlie resttainlii ar\d 
relieve them of the burdtna imposed 
upon them by the Dolitical and mili- 
tary exigencies of war, and bring 
about a more jreneral re(0<rnition 
and wider applicaliuii of tite prin- 
ciple that the best government is the 



one that udveiii- leas*. The func- 
tion of jrovernmeiit will be reduced 
nearer tiian ever before to protect- 
ing the individual against his neigh- 
bor, to securing men and women in 
the exerei.se of their inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The world Slate will 
be governed by individuals for the 
individual. What democracy has 
been to Americans, individualisin 
will be to— what shall we say ? — to 
worldians. 

The v.ay to all these things, the 
road to peaceful union, though 
.si • ter than the endless one to dis- 
united peace* is very long. Travel- 
ing it may be a matter of ages; men 
may be deterred by its lencfth from 
entering upon it, but mankind is 
already on it 



Diplomatic Background of the War 



ARTHUR RUI,I-\Rn Iuk in press with 
the Macmillan Company a volume 
entitled **The Diplomatic Background of 
the War,** which the author modestly 
rharacterize.s as "an introductory text- 
book, a first-year course in European 
diplomacy." This, one discovers, is a fig- 
ure of speech; the book is for the general 
reader. It is a rapid survey of the di- 
plomacy that led up to the war, followed 
by an exhaustive discussion of the mul- 
titudinous issues that will come up for 
settlement after the war ha.'^ burned it- 
self out, when the diplomatists gather 
around the traditional green table to see 
what they can save from the general 
bankruptcy. 

Tlie problem.*; of boundarieF, of in- 
demnities, of division of i»poils, and the 
like, will be presented by Mr. Bullard in 
detail. He will show what is most lik. ly 
to happen if the Allies win. and wliat 
course events may take if the Teutons 
win. For the purposes of the present re- 
view, however, it may be best to glance 
at the section that deals witli the diplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and Europe. 

Remarking that the Monroe Doctrine — 
America for the Americans — carries 
with it the inevitable corollary, Europe 
for the Eoropeans, the author continues: 



The i.ssues involved in this war are 
intricate in the extreme. We would 
resent any European power taking 
sides in the Mexican muddle. Our 
intervention in Europe over the 
moral issues of this war is equally 
uncalled for. 

Unenlightened public opinion in 
the nations of the Entente would 
like to have us protest over Ger- 
irumy's action in Belgium. It is 
doubtful if their statesmen would. 
The British Foreign Office is glad 
that by not protesting on behalf of 
Belgium we established a precedent 
which ha.-; made it logical for us to 
turn a deaf ear to the protests of 
Holland and Sweden and the other 
neutrals. The French diplomats cer- 
tainly remember that we did not 
join the protest when they tore up 
the Algeciras Treaty. And it is 
highly improbable that the Russian 
Government would want any neutral 
nation to begin investigations of 
" atrocity charges." 

Mr. Bullard di.scvi.«:!5cs both t^ie Rritish 
and the German violations of our rights 
as a neutral, and draws a distinction be- 
tween them. He calls the British inter^^ 
ference with our sea trade " stupidly ille> 
gal, arrogant, and decidedly unsports- 
manlike," but he finds the German sub- 
nnarine methods '* inhuman and honribto." 

As a general proposition, [he con* 
tinues,] it can be laid down that no 
liberal, democratic nation dreams of 
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fighting over a commercial protest 
which can be arbitrated and settled 
by an award of damaflres. Most of 
our protests addrc^^fo to FnL'land 
since the outbreak of the war iiave 
been of this nature. Jf we had been 
spoiling for a fight it would have 
been easy to start one over the 
bizarre British doctrine that they 
can, in order indirectly to hurt their 
fiH-my, plav fa>( and loose with 
trading rights of neutral.'^ — rl-'hts 
which they were the first to cham- 
pion when they were neutral. The 
idea that, becau'^e they do not ap- 
prove of the way the (lermans fi;rht, 
they can inflict reprisals on non- 
combatants is as untenable as it is 
original. At the first opportunity 
we shall certainly " po to court" 
about it, and hnw thi.s amazing pre- 
tention thrashed out. But if the 
English are ready to live up to their 
arbitration treaty with us, we do 
not want to fight about it. 

The situation of the British public 
in regard to the legality or ille- 
gality of their Orders in Coun- 
cil is peculiar. They know very 
little about it. The press cen- 
sorship has prevented discussion. 
The great mass of the people believe 
that they are fighting in the cause 
of international law. Any news- 
paper which published the facts 
would be, if not suppre.= «ed by the 
Government, accused of German 
Mrmpathies and wrecked by the mob. 
Their papers are allowed to publish 
news to the effect that the Dutch 
are trading with the Germans, but a 
<alm statement of the fact that the 
Dutch have the same right to trade 



witli (Jtiir.any tba» tlie Kn^li-'^h had 
to trade with l>oth sides in the Russo- 
Japanese \\ai\ or tlK«t we have to 
trade with England and France and 
Russia would be regarded as se- 
ditious. 

This fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Our controversy is 
rankly illegal for them to blockade 
officers. The sea lords are aaflors, 
not international lawyers. They 
want to do Germany as much harm 
as possible, and the fact that it is 
rankly illegal for them to blockade 
Holland, rankly in conflict with the 
stand taken by their Government 
before, does nut appeal to them as 
important. It is rumored that there 
have been serious disputes in the 
British Cabinet over this matter. It 
is probable that Sir Edward Grey 
was personally opposed to the policy 
of blockade which has thrown Swe- 
den on the German side and has 
alienated the sympathy of almost 
all the neutral nations. 

The volume closes with a .strong plea 
for widening the Monroe Doctrine by in- 
trusting its enforcement to a league of 
all the American republics: 

A defensive league of American 
republics would be more effective 
than any single-handed warning to 
Europe. To maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine unchanged is to .needlessly 
and offensively assert our political 
supremacy in the New World. Our 
neighbtrs to the south very naturally 
hesitate to admit their hopeless in- 
feriority. And no league worth the 
name is possible without their cor- 
dial co-operation. 



Today as Yesterday 



English Cliaracter: 

A CURIOUS war book has recently 

been published in Germany — a 
new edition of Theodor Fontanels Eng- 
]hh experiences in the year 1852, entitled 
" A Summer in London.** The well-known 
German critic, .Samuel Saenger. has writ- 
ten an introduction to the book, in which 
he says that England is the same today 
as in those days of Peel and Cobden. He 
calls special attention to F'ontane's chap- 
ter, " Parallels," from which we translate 
the following excerpt: • 

England a;ii! Cermany compare as 
form and content, as appearance and 
reality. In contrast to those things 



that, from the great bridge to the 

tiniest needle, are unequaled in Eng- 
land, formality is decisive. You need 
not be a gentlonian; so long as you 
have the means to appear as one» 
you fire a gentleman. You need not 
be in the right; so long as you pos- 
sess the formula that seems to be 
right, you are such. You need nut 
be a scholar so long as vou belong 
to scientific societies, and if you have 
but the inclination and some talent, 
you may pass for a scholar. Every- 
where we meet with appearances. 
Nowhere else stands the gate so 
wide open for charlatanism to enter 
as in the British Isles. No place is 
it less liable to criticism, and here 
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us nowhere o]>e do triittcr and glori- 
fication lend value to a name. 

The German exists in order to 
live; tho P'ntrli«hman exists for tlie 
nurfi'isf of rf|irf,-o!itinjr somethii^L''. 
In (ii'i t>i:iiiy oiil' livos liappily i^o loMir 
as one is cmnlortahle; in Kngland it 
is a case of beinfj looked up to, hon- 
ored. The German lives for his own 
sake; the Enjrli.'^hman does not want 
to ;ri^t' up anythintr. but exai'is 

f>raisc, honor, admiration. The Entr- 
ishman i.s always for representation, 
so to speak, even when he is by 
himself. He knows that practice 
niakf's perfect, and poes on the snn- 
po>itiiin tluit wVint one does at home 
wins reward aijioad. 

We speali of Enjrlish comfort, and 
quite correttly. But we must not 
inlernrrt this woi^i wrontrly. T ;l' 
Englishman has tliou.-and'? of com- 
fort«, but he is himself not comfort- 
able. He owns the softest carpets, 
the best bed elothlnir. the keenest 
razors. His dro-sintr table is a 
whole ba/.aar, an exnosition in minia- 
ture. He has umbrellas that one 
may put in one*8 pocket; he has 
everythincf that money can buy — and 
still he is not comfortable. 

And why not? The Englishman 
lives like "a Prince, at least as a 
Minister of State. He is ever re.ndy 
to receive, to prrant audiences, p'ay 
the host at home- or els'-wht re. Tli ce 
times a day he chancres his clotiics. 
In the drawinsr room or at table he 
is a strii-t observer of etiquette. He 
is everything possible that is nice 
and biff, and yet. in thp mid>-t of our 
astoivshinent there comes to us a 
sense of utter homesicknes.s after 
oar little Germany, where repic- 
sentation does not bother, but where 
one know.«! what it 's to live quietly, 
and so comfortably. 

Appearances and Dov.cr constitute 
a fixed idea for the Englishman. Of 
course, it requires some ability to 
play such a role, and the least im- 
portant Enpli.^hman has more dig- 
nity and oratorial pfift than a whole 
company of German state officials. 
I hnppened to live in the house with 
a jrounpf man of what one would con- 
sider averapre education, and wlien 
his birthday caine around we ar- 
ranged some little surprise in his 
honor. What was my astonishment 
when, without the least sitrn of timid- 
ity or waverinfr, he made a speech 
which, so far as coin miis flucK/y 
and timeliness, I have never heard 
surpassed. 

If this had beori in Cermany we 
would simply have had a jolly pood 
time with each other, rlaspid hands 
and later declared that our emotion 



was too much for us, so that \ . e 
could not find words to interpret our 
ft-olinus. Whether this popular 
Enp-lish gift of keeping up appear- 
ances is reflected from that higher 
an of pretense thai i iiaracterize.s 
the nation's government is difficult 
to say. I think there has been a 
leavenine of the whole mass. 

The scnools reflect the characteris- 
tics of the two nations. Take the 
German gymnasium and the Ejigli li 
cadet schools. What variety in the 
gymnasium! Next to the son of the 
nobleman, who lives with the director 
and pays heavily for his tuition, sits 
the son of the villager, who receives 
mn--t of his foodstuff from home 
and even uses some of it for the pur- 
pose «rf paying liis room rent. He 
wears a long, faded coat in contrast 
to the fineries of his aristocratic 
neighbor, who doi.s as he pleases, 
even to despising his teacher. But 
the farmer boy need not mind his 
poverty, for he is stirewd and at- 
tentive, and soon ^ts above the son 
of the noMeman, who is relegated to 
the last bench. The faded coat is to 
us iust a side issue, and he who 
studies and knows becomes a leader. 
The gifts of mind take precedence 
over the gifts of birth and heritage. 

In the English cadet school it is 
entirely different. A sense of aristo- 
cratic feeling pervades everything. 
Appearance has the eall, if, m fac^ 
it does not take supersedence of 
everything else. Similarity in ap- 
pearance and in modes of living is 
carried to an almost annoying ex- 
treme. The coats are just of such a 
length. The neckties sit exactly so. 
The partinjT of the hair is without the 
slightest devi.ition. You cannot dis- 
tineuisli between high and low. 

Ill the dining room there are 
other surprises. Equally stiff, we 
find the first and la.st classes sitting 
at table. Knives and forks are held 
in the same positions. As for the 
school room, the aristocratic charac- 
ter of the school exacts that a 
Howard, a Mowbray, a Sutherland, 
occupy the first plaees, even though 
they may have nothintr more than 
their names and their titles. 

In a few words: England is aris- 
tocratic; Germany democratic. We 
hear constantly about English lib- 
erty, bnt as a matter of fact, aside 
from their cifi/en rights, no people 
arc further removed from democracy. 
Hence the stereotyped fnrni of Eng- 
lish living. The small ones strive 
with the big ones: the poor with the 
wealthy. And with all that, the hat 
still comes off quickly when the 
lord appears, and a Baronet and a 
Member of Cabinet is still the object 
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of devotion. Thackeray, of whom 
we may say that he was every inch 
an Englishman, tells the whole story 

in his " Vanity Fair." 

In conclu.sion: England is prac- 
ticiil, (liimany idea list ic. The .same 
nation that placei> appearance above 



fact, that moves Iiuivlmi and earth 
in the service of egotism, is prac- 
tical from one end to the other. And 
we? We, who love the truth and 
search for the re ility of existence, 
wc lose in our j^eanh the reality 
sought, and become di'eamers. 



Great Russia: Her Achievement and Promise" 



A COMPREHENSIVE and significant 
-^"^ volume on Russia and her prob- 
lems, entitled as above, will be pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
The author, Professor Sarolea, is a 
widely known Enjrlish educator, author, 
and lecturer. He devotes several chap- 
ters to showing that Russia, as a nation, 
apart from its autocratic jrovernment, 
stands for freedom and for the libera- 
tion of oppressed nationalities. In the 
case of Poiand, he contends, it is not 

Russia, but Prussia, who is the main 
culprit. This is his prophecy: 

Like the war of 1812 liberatinp: 
Europe, like the war of 182.") lib- 
erating Greece, like the war of 1878 
liberating Bulgaria, the war of 1915 
will ultimately be a war of emanci- 
pation. The treaty of peace which 
will destroy German militarism will 
also culminate in the reconciliation 
of the two great representatives of 
the Slavonic stock, who both in the 
past have been the victims of Teu- 
tonic militari.sm. 

•After devoting a hopeful chapter to 
the future of Poland, Professor Sarolea 
gives the next to the problem of the 
Russian Jew. The two problems, he says, 
are indis.solubly connected. It is impos- 
sible to liberate the one race without 
liberating the other. The antlior con- 
tinues: 

You cannot erect in Poland a free, 
self-eoverning State, and at the 
same time exclude fn»m that State 
the most enterprising, the most intel- 
ligent, the wealthiest section of the 
community. 

Not only is the .Jewish problem the 
most important and the most urgent 
of all Russian political problems, it 
is also the most difficult. Russian 
reactionaries im aviably assume that 
it concerns Russia alone. Unfor- 
tunately it concerns the whole wide 
world. It is impossible to discuss the 
position of tiie Jew in tii« empire of 



the C/.ar anart from his position in 
Europe and America. 

But the Jewish problem cannot 
solve itself in other parts of the 
world as long as it has not found a 
solution in Russia, which is the new 
Palestine, which is the very heart 
;u <1 I entre of Israel. The Jewish 
problem cannot solve itself as long 
as five million Hebrews remain the 
\iitims of a must odious mediaeval 
oppression. Unfortunately, in the 
course of the last twenty years the 
position of the Jew in Russia has not 
Mcome better; rather has it become 
worse. 

The Jew is still cooped up within 
that huge Polish ghetto called the 
" Pale." He is still forbidden access 
to the land. He is still tracked by 
the police and periodically decimated 
by organized massacre. And the \>o- 
groms are becoming more frequent 
and more savage. He is still forbid- 
den entrance to the civil service. 
He is still largely excluded from the 
liberal professions, only from B to 
7 per cent, of Jews being allowed 
into the Russian gymnasia and the 
universities. The Jew has had no 
share in the partial political enfran- 
chi.sement which followed the Russo- 
Japanese war, and he is sufferini:: 
throughout the present war more 
than any other nation, more even 
than the martyred Bdgians and 
Serbians. 

The worst of the present legisla- 
tion against the Jew is that it de- 
feats its purpose. It is not only 
odious; it is gratuitous. It is futile. 
It is politically insane. We are 
told that the Jew must be denied ac- 
cess to the land for the protection of 
the helpless moujik, but the present 
legislation, by preventing the Jew 
from owning iand, from becoming an 
independent farmer, makes him in- 
stead a constant menace to the inde- 
pendent fartner, dooms him to Hm 
odious profession of a usurer and a 
publican. 

Professor Sarolea's last chapter is de- 
voted to the relatimia between Rusaia 
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and Germany. Notitvir that every Rus- 
sian Czar has married a Princess of 
Gci mun blood, and that the relations be* 
tween the two Courts continue to be 
( !n (• ir. spite of the war, he concludes 
with this warning: 

Let us be under no delusion; as 
the war is bein^ protracted, as the 

ecoiiomio and military pressure in- 
creases, as the deeision is beinpr de- 
layed, there exists, at least, a re- 
mote danger of a breach in the 
European alliance. I admit that the 
chriiices are very remote, but Ger- 
many may he iiej)eiuied upon to make 
the most of tho.-o clianies. and to use 
all the influence she has got in 
Russia to compass her ends. 



\V<> have seen how entirely Gor- 
niaii power has been artificial and 
imposed from above, how it has lieeii 
the oui<-ome of the dynastic connec- 
tion. But in the meantime the Ger- 
man influence, supreme before the 
war, .-till suhsi.-sls and still consti- 
tutes a dai^rer which it woulil I"' 
extremely unwise and unstatesman- 
like to ignore or to underrate. We 
must, therefore, gruard ourselves so 
that when the day of settlement 
comes the subtle and subterranean 
German forces shall not make them- 
selves felt, and that the Teutonic 
monarchie.s shall be frustrated in 
their supreme effort to retain a 

fK>v.er which has l»een so fatal to the 
iberties of Europe and to the free 
develoinnent of the Russian people. 



Our Reialious AVilii Japan 



THE discufision of "Japanese Ex- 
pansion and American T' li 't ." 
( file Marniilhin Company.) by .1. K. Ab- 
bott of WashiiiKlon University, which 
will be published during February, ought 
to have a calming influence upon the 
perennial fears of certain citizens of this 
country. Its timeline.s.s and interest are 
emphasized by the present division of 
opinion upon how p!-epared the nation 
needs to be for possible attack upon 
either its east or west coast. Mr. Ab- 
bott, who has lived much in Japan, con- 
siders the past and present relations be- 
tween that country and the United 
States, from all sides and in all their 
phases. 

Early in the volume he pays this trib- 
ute to the diplomatic abiliti<>s of our 
first representative in Japan, iownsend 
Harris, who was sent as Consul immedi- 
ately after the visit of Commoflnre Perry, 
jind who won his way throutrh every .sort 
of obstruction to the conclu.sion of a 
treaty, so skillfully drawn that it served 
as the model for all subseqii'Tit treaties 
entei ed into by Japan with other foreign 
nations. 

After discussing the relations, under> 
standings, and a^^reements between 
Japan. Russia, and the United States in 
the early years of the present century, 
Mr. Abbott has this to say of the con- 
sequences «f the activities of Philander C. 



Knox as Secretary of State during the 

Tafi .\dministration: 

The net result of Mr. Knox's 
Japanese policy was nil from the 
slaiiiipoint of cithfr diplomacy or of 
practical achievement. • ♦ ♦ But 
this does not mean that his proposals 
were unimportant. On the contrary, 
their effect upon American-Japa- 
nese relations has been most pro- 
found and nermanent. They mark 
the end of the "elder brother" 
period. There still remain many 
thousands of the older ireneration in 
both count rie. who cannot for^ret the 
amicable relations that used to exist, 
or the aiiiuule of disinterested help- 
fulness of American officials toward 
Japan, that meant so much to the 
latter In hei- early strufrples for a 
place in the Eastern sun. But from 
now on, America and Japan, as 
nations, can never again be on the 
same old footing. Each will always 
suspect the other'- motives. Perhaps 
the situation could not have been 
avoided sooner or later. Both peoples 
merely have emerged from a period 
of national adolescence, with its 
natural enthusiasms, into maturity, 
with its cold practicality and it.^ own 
.«ielfish interests. Yet good feeling 
between alien peoples is a valuable 
political asset, and Mr. Knox's activ- 
ities have done a grood deal to de- 
stroy the former American-Japanese 
friendship without gaining any cor- 
responding advantage. 

Mr. Abbott not only narrates the his- 
tory of the relations betweoi Japan and 
the United States and traces the causes 
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of the varjrinflr states of feelinir of each 

for the othfr, incimlitifi: a lonjj account of 
the situation on the Pacific Coast, but 
he also has somethine to say of the re- 
suits to be expected from whatever 
policy we may adopt: 

The interests of America, Japan, 
anfl ChiJia arc so diverse, and at the 
SMmo timt' .-n i nln i rhited, that if 
the three nations can work in har- 
mony each will profit vastly more 
than if each attempts to shape its 
future independently or in conflict 
with th« others. America wishes the 



"open door" in China, Japan wishes 
the equivalent of a Monroe Doctrine 
for the East. If America supports 

Japan's contention, and Japan Amer- 
ica's, Europe will be forced to ac- 
quies. e. and peace in the Pacific will 
be assured. In a word, we most 
abandon, once and for all, the anti- 
Ja|)anese policy inaiifruratcd hy 
Knox; more than that, we mu?t 
abandon the laissez-faire, indifferent 
policy that many advocate today. 
Rather our policy should be one of 
active co-operation, an alliance, if 
you will, thou)?h not necessarily one 
in the conventional military sense. 



A Historian in Haste 



CHARLES SANFORD TERRY. Pro- 
fessor of History in the I n versity 
of Aberdeen, is brinirinp out throiij;h 
the Outton press the third and final 
volume of A Short History of Europe," 
in which he has covered the vast stretch 
of years from 47ti to HH4. The earlier 
volumes won high praise from European 
critics for their accuracy and scholarly 
poise. One turns with curious interest, 
therefore, to Professor Terry's pages on 
the present war, written in the fevered 
atmosphere of the hour. 

The difficulties of the historian who 
tries to write with finality, even on the 
early events of a war, while the war is 
still in progress, are exemplified at some 
points in the following excerpt: 

No fact is more strikinE in the 
circumstances attending the out- 
break of war than the amateurish 
lack of perceptiveness of the Ger- 
man Foreifrn Office and its repre- 
• sentatives abroad, and their inability 
to gauge the situation with even a 
remote dej^ree of accuracy. Ger- 
many counted on Turkey ralljring 
India and Etrvpt to a holy war. In 
fact, the Mohammedan world viewed 
her with less than indifference. For 
the first time in the long history of 
British India its native soldiery 
fouf^ht for the British Raj on the soil 
of Europe. Withmit demur Egypt 
aeceptea Great Br tain's detachment 
of her from Turkey to become a 
British protectorate. Turkey's ac- 
tion also permitted Great Britain to 
settle herself irrevocably at Basra, 
on the Persian (>ulf, tha very Heoca 
of Germany's hopes. 

Nor ware these the only conse- 



quences of Turkey's ill-considered in- 
tervention. Early in 191.". (o-eat 
Britain and France began to knock 
at the gate.s of Constantinople itself, 
and ships of war and an increasing 
host patiently assaulted the strength 
of the Dardanelles. Their appearance 
sugpcsted the extrusion of Turkey 
from Europe as probable, if not im- 
minent, and threw the whole Balkan 
world into anxious reckoninir of the 
situation. 

Albania, deserted by her German 
Mpret, again faced an open future. 
Serbia again turned hopefully to- 
ward the Adriatic. Bulgaria' and 
Rumania, to some degree within the 
orbit of the German powers at the 
outset of the war, snowed an in- 
creasincr dispo.sitio,n to balance the 
.'situation to their own advantage; 
Bulgaria envisaging the rectification 
of the disastrous treaties of 1913; 
Rumania eager to ^oin hands with 
her Latin kindred in Transylvania. 
Greece, also, where a philo-Gernian 
court and staff were unable to co- 
erce popular emotion, clamored to 
enter a campaign which, for her own 
sake, she feared the great powers • 
might bring to an end unaided. 

Professor Terry's final paragraph is 
inspired by courage of prophecy rather 
thui by adiieved events of history: 

The Balkans, released fioin the 
sinister influence of Gei-many and 
Austria-Hungary, at length saw be- 
fore them a settlement based on the 
only sure foundation — that of the 
national principle. Poland was en- 
couraged to hope that the crime of 
the eighteenth century against her 
would be expiated. The artificial 
State which the Hapsburg so long 
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had hclii to!.ether in dt-fiaiue of the 
national principle faced ihv prospect 
cf dissolution. And the long decay 
of Turkey, bo baneful in its effect 



on Southeast Eu'ope, sttmed likely 
to end m her expulsion whence she 
had come to trouble Christendom 
five centuries before. 



A War Witness's Cry: ""Prepare!" 



ONE of the best of the early eyewit- 
ness books on the war was Eric 
Fisher Wood's "The NoteV.ook of an 
Atlache." A second hook by Mr. Wood, 
entitled " The Writing on the Wall," will 
be issued by the Century Comiwny about 
the time that this notice reaches the 
eyes of the pu!>Iif. It is a call to Ameri- 
cans to prepare for defense, and is in- 
spired by the author's harrowinf; mem- 
ories of European battlefields and de- 
vastated homes. Ho says: 

We who have beheld the pre!^elIt 
IHRantic struggle with our own eyes 
feel and understand how far-reach- 
ing it is, and how much more far- 
reaching it may v. cll b* lotno. When 
we return from Europe and find our 
countrjrmen apparency asleep to all 
this, we are utterly amazed at their 
apathy. We become possessed by 
an almost irrepres: ible impul-c to 
shake them until they are thorough- . 
ly awidce; we long to open their 
sleepy eyes to the full significance of 
the facts. 

Mr. Wood urges the futility of treaties 

and of arbitration, and declares that to 
expert arbitration without preparedness 
is ridiculous, a contradiction of terms. 
A minimum total of 2,600,000 men, he es- 
timates, would be necessary to defend 
our Atlantic States from the attack of 
a single great nalion. As it is mani- 
festly undesirable to try to maintain • 
standing army of any such size, the al- 
ternative is a system of univer.-^al com- 
pulsory military service based on the 
plan that has been so successful in 
Switzerland and Australia. On behalf of 
this method tbe author says: 

If s'.ich a system were adopted by 
the United States every growing boy 
would be constantly under inspection 
by trained surgeons and military ex- 
perts. His physical weaknesses and 
mental defects would be considered 
and, as far as posible, remedied. It 
is now well recognized that a large 
proportion of the ineffective, 



crini nal, or insane members of 
society .suffer from physical defects 
that could so far l>e modified during 
childhood as to make useful citissens 

out of potentially dangerous persons. 

The women of Australia at first 
so stronply opposed the plan for 
compulsory military training that 
they retarded and nearly defeated 
its adoption: within two years' time, 
however, tlie woiulers which it had 
wrought in their own boys converted 
them into its nio-t ardent advocates. 

Accordlrij to Mr. Wood, the nation ]^ 
not in sympathy with President Wilson's 
moderate preparedness plans. The au- 
thor also expresses emphatic di.strust of 
the judgment of Secretary Daniels. Here 
are a few typical paragraphs: 

Two seasoned army corps of 40.000 
men, once gaining foothold on our 
shore, could work their will with us 
for at least six months. There are 

several trreat natinn< any one of 
which could within a inoi.ih l,ami a 
dozen such corps upon our coast. We 
must therefore, until we have 
adopted the Swiss system, make such 
a disa:^ter as improl)able as possible; 
this can be accomplished only by an 
immedi.ite and system:itic extrava- 
gance in naval construction. 

Pre iuent Wilson, in his messajre 
to Conjrress, recomnsended the bi ild- 
ing of only ten battleships in the 
next five years: whereby in effect he 
recommends liuilding even fewer 
battle.ships in future than we have 
per year averaged tO add tO OUr 
navy in the past. 

Great Britain htis been saved from 
invasion not by submarines and 
coast defense vessels but by her 
capital ships which alone control the 
seas. This lesson is one for America 
soberly and seriously to consider. 

The reconstruction ixt oat armv 
and our navy, however, even though 
it is attempted with vast appn)pri- 
ations of money and countless num- 
bers of men, will not of nec'essity 
inve us an effective army or an ef- 
ficient navy. All the wars in history 
have proved that it is always organ- ' 
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izatf'in atwl (lixiplinc which win 
HK^inht nunihcis. At this moment 

e reparation for defense has ainady 
ecom« in th« minds of the majm ity 
the one (jroat Tiiifioiial prohlcm, llu* 
rational solution ol which will in ti»e 



next few j'cars elect Presidents, de- 
velop sta't t-H n, and undermine 
many a poimiar politician. Even now 
laf^^ardR are runninjc to cover or 
hastening to enlist m the popular 
cause. 



^ The Story of the Submarine " 



THE important part played hy the sub- 
marine in the present war, and the 
doubt still c.vpres-.ed hy .sdme naval 
experts as to whether the final balance 
of efllciency wilUbe in its favor or afcainst 
it, lend special interest to *'The Story 
of the Suhmariiie." (The Century V<.m- 
pany,) by Farnhum Bi.shop, to ap{>eur 
this month. Mr. Bishop narrates the 
history of the submarine from the 
earliest attcmfds to put the itiea into 
material form, which were as long a^o 
as the days of Kin^ James I. of Ent^land, 
who himself journeyed in a submarine in 
the Thames. A jjoodly part of the hook 
is devoted to the work and achievements 
of American inventors, befrinnin^ with 
Dr. David Bushnell. the Connecticut 
Yankee who durinjr the Revolutionary 
War built a submarine that came to 
gn»t. Of him Mr. Bishop says : 

Bushnell found the .submarine boat 
a tud^ew plaything and made it a 
formidable weapon. To him it owes 

the propeller, the coniiitip: tower, and 
the first suf<^ge.stion of the torpedo. 
The Turtle was not only the first 
American submarine but the fore- 
runner of the undersea destroyer of 
today. 

Robert Fulton's suhniarine experi- 
ments and his attempts to intere^it Itrot 
fhe French, then the English, and later 

the Arneri< ar) ( It.'. < i n nu'nt in suh- 
mersihle boats are (l<s; iihed and dis- 
cussed at length. Thi^i excerpt shows 
how he anticipated while Ui France a 
twentieth century war scheme: 

Fulton had planned a submarine 
campaign for scarinp: the British 
Navy and merchant marine out of 
the narrow seas, and so bringing 
Great Britain to her knees, more 
than a century before the German 
Emperor proclaimed his famous 
"war zone" arounrl the I'.ritish 
Isles. In one of his letter:^ to the 
Directory the American inventor de- 
clared that: 



** The enormous commerce of Ener- 
land, no less than its nmt strows Cov- 
ernnu-nt. liepeiids upon its military • 
marine. Should 9omt vesaels of war 
be destroyed. by means so novel, so 
hidden, and so incalculable, the con- 
fidence of the seamen will vanish and 
the fleet will be rendered useless 
from the moment of the first 
terror." 

The struggles and eventual triumph.s 
of the two Americans, John P. Holland 

and Simon Lake, are told with much «le- 
tail. ntid their inventions descrihi'd. TJie 
following account of Mr. Lake's dealings 
with the Krupp.s is interestinjr in its 
hearinir on the German conception of the 
value of a " .scrap of paper ": 

When the Krupps firet took up the 
idea of con.structing^ submarines for 

the German and Russian Goverii- 
mcnls the great German (n m con- 
.sulted with Mr. Lake, who was at 
that time living in Europe. An 
elaborate contract was drawn up 
be' reen them. The Krupps aprrced 
to employ Mr. Lake in an advi>o'-y 
^•aparity and to build " Lake type 
boats both in Ku.s.sia, where they 
were to erect a factory and share 
the profit.s with him, and in G r- 
many, on a royalty basis. Bel ' • 
he could siirn this contract Mr. L: 
had to obtain the permission of t ! e 
Directors of his own company in 
Bridgeport. In the meanwhile he 
gave the German company his m 'st 
sefiet plan> and specifications. I' tt 
the Krupps never signed the con- 
tract, withdrew from goingr into 
Ru.ssia, and their lawyer coolly toM 
Mr. Lake that, a.s he had failed 
patent his inventions in Germa. y, 
nis clients were perfectly free to 
build " Lake type " submarines there 
without paying him anything, and 
were going to do so. 

Mr. Blahop sums op the value of the 
Sttbuiarine in warfare as follows: 

As scouts in the enemy's wat'-rs ■ 
they are invaluable. As commerce 
destroyers they do the work of tha 
swift-sailing privateers of a century 
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ago. In the Fall of imr> British 
Butnnarines in the Haltic almoht put 
a stop to the trade between Ger- 
aumy and Sweden. But to blockade 
ft coast effecttvely submarines must 
have tcndtr?, which nuj«;t have 
destroyers and light cruisers to 
defend them, which in turn require 
the support of battle cruisers and 
dreadnoughts, with tiieir attendant 
host of colliers, hospital ships, and 



air scouts. Nor can a coast be long 
defended by submarines, mine fields, 
and shore batteries if there are not 
enough trained troops to keep the 
enony, who can always land at some 
remote spot, from marchiuR around 
to the rear of the coast defenses. 
This war is simply repeating Uw old, 
old lesson that there u no cMap and 
easy substitute for a real arny and 
navy. 



Italy and the Unholy Alliance " 



UNDER the forcRoins: title W. O. Pitt, 
an Enjrlish author, is about to h->ue 
through the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
a popular history of Italy's struggles for 
liberty in the last hundred years. The 
book is written with special reference to 
the Triple Alliance, which the Huthor 
calls " unholy,** and to the dreumstances 
in which Italy entered and withdrew 
from it 

Mr. Pitt holds that the Italians were 
virtually forced to enter into this alliance 

in order to save their national existt nee; 
that they faithfully complied with its 
terms, often against their own interests, 
but that Austria and Germany repeatedly 
failed to do likewise. In his introduction 
the author sums up the recent phuLes of 
the subject as follows:- 

Italy's quarrel is with Austria, and 
it is a iiuarrel that extends over a 
century. Not a year of those hun- 
dred has not jriven Italy some sirong 
reason for just reser,tnient ajrainst 
Austria. For the fn ;-t half of (he 
hundred vears Austrian troops held 
Italy in bondage to the worst form 
of tyrannical mispovernment that 
disfigured Europe during the nine- 
teenth century, by cruelties almost 
too hideous for realization. Through- 
out the second part of the hundred 
years, Austria has ruled a province 
of Italy with an iron hand, main- 
taininjr it by armed force as a con- 
stant menac: to the peace of Italy. 

Through it her struggle for her 
very existence, Italy has been loyal 
to her friends, wherever she could 
rind (hem. She has foujrht her way 
to natior»al existence, and to some- 
thing like national prosperity, 
through unexampled ilifficulties. 
Now, freed from her unnatural al- 
liance, and mindful of her ancient 
and v'loiious heritage, she has cast 
ir) her lot with those who are fight> 
ing for freedom. 



The body of the book ia a nfrfd iiar> 

rative of the outstanding events of 
Italy's century of romantic struggles for 
unity and independence, from the days 
of Napoleon and of the Holy Alliance to 
the heroic times of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and Cavour, and to the war in Tripoli 
and the nation's entrance into the pres- 
ent conflict. 

In 1882 Italy, under Premier Crispi, 
had already signed the Triple Alliance 
for a term of five years, although the 
fact was not disclosed until the follow- 
ing year. Tracing the effects of this 
unnatural union through the subsequent 
years, the author comes to the theme of 
his final chapter, " Why Italy Went to 
War"; 

During the TripoHtan war, as it 
has been shown, Italy realized the 
disadvantages of the 'Triple Alliance. 

As Sijrnor .Salandra said in a speech ^ 
(ielivered to the Italian Chamber on 
June 'i, " It is impossible to 

estimate how many Italian soldier:} 
perished, and how much treasure was 
expended by Italy through the im- 
possibility of taking direct action 
against Turkey, which knew herself 
to be protected by our own allies 
from every attack endangering the 
vital spots in her armor."' 

I?ecard'ncr the attempt to u?=e Italy 
again t S( rbia in the Balkan wars the 
author quote.s Signor Salandra 's words: 
" Impartial history will declare that 
Austria, bavinc- found, in July and Oc- 
totter, lOl'i. that Italy would not be a 
party to her aggressions on Serbia, plot- 
ted with Germany to bring off a sur- 
prise." The opportunity wa.=! the crime 
of Serajevo, the surprise was the bomb- 
shell of July, 1914. 
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THE KAIRKU AM' Till; < /\|' 

J. A. M. — Is not the powt r of the 
Kaiser over the people of Germany 
absolute? Has he as much power 
as the C/.ar of ll issia? Can the 
Kaiser alone declare war? 

'J'HE Kaiser's power cannot be said to 
be "absolute." Germany is a consti* 
tutiona! monarchy, and the Emperor de- 
rives his powt-r far less from that ac- 
tually grunted to him as Emperor of 
Germany, which is relatively slight, than 
from the facts-, first, that as Kin.tr of 
Prussia he controls the seventeen Pni - 
sian votes in the Bundesrat, and, second, 
that the Imperial Chancellor is respon- 
sible, not to the Parliament of tho Kvijjirc 
but to the Emperor himself. The Kaiser 
h«8 power to declare defensive war, and 
to define the term ** defensive for any 
war of offt-nsc the cons<»\t of the 
Bundesrat is necessary. The Kaiser has 
not as much power ns the Czar, who is 
acknowled)7ed as an " autocrat "; the 
Czar in the famous October maniff-to of 

1905 voluntarily limited his legislative 
power by decreemir that henceforth no 
measure wai=! to become law without the 
consent of the Imperial Duma, ami since 

1906 the power of Government has been 
exercised normally by the Emperor only 
in concert with the Huma and the Ciunicil 
of the Empire. But in certain ciicum- 
stanees the Czar can " raise fresh loans " 
by his own authority, and when the Duma 
is not sitting he can " issue ordinances 
having the force of law "; also he can 
prorofTue the Duma as often as he 
pleases, and can proclaim a "state of 
siege ** an3rwhere and at any time. 

THK ni'SStAX WW 
W. M. — The Russian Navy, which was 
rated as sixth before the outbreak of war, 
nmnhered at that time nine modem bat- 
tleships, four cruiser hat tleships. six 
older battleships, six first-class cruisers, 
twelve second-class cruisers, five third- 



class cruisers, eight gunboats, 141 de- 
stroyers, twenty-five torpedo boats, and 
forty-three submarines. The personnel 
nf the navy numbered 52,468 men and 

«<f f i( ers. 

TliK LAUCI'.ST «i:i:.MA.\ WAICSHII'S 

W. M. — The largest warships in the 
German Navy, of which authentic infor- 
mation is available at this time, are the 
Luetzow, the Ersatz, Hertha, and the 
Derfflinger, each with displacement of 
28,000 tons, draught of 27 feet, indicated 
horse power 100.000, and the followinff 
guns: Eight 12-inch, twelve 5.9-inch, and 
twelve 3.4-inch. The Derfflinger was 
compU-ted in 1914; the otheis had not yet 
been finished at the outbreak of the war. 
Details are not available regarding the 
size of the Worth and the **T,- which 
were building in 1914, and which were to 
have eight IH-inch and sixteen .^.O-inch 
guns. The Kunig, Grosser Kiirfurst, 
Kronprinz, and Markgraf, which were 
completed in 1914, and are smaller than 
the first-named ships, carry each ten 12- 
inch, fourteen 5,9-inch, and twelve 'S- 
pounder guns, as do several still smaller 
ships. At the end of 191-1 Cerniany had 
till I teen warships completed carrying 
12-inch guns. 

THK HALK.W .^TATKS 

R, J. T.— Will you please tell me 

just what the expression *' Balkan 
States " means? I Icnow what the 
Balkan .States are, but why are they 

called that? 

•pHE countries known as "The Balkan 
States" occupy the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the easternmost of the three great 

southern peninsulas of Eurnpo, which 
in its turn takes its name from the' 
mountain range of the Balkan. This 
great mountain ehain, running down into 

the peninsula, is a continuation of the 
southern Carpathians or Transylvanian 
Alps. The strict limits of the Balkan 
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Peninsula plare its base on a line from 
the delta of tin* Danul>e to the head of 
the Adriatic Sea, but part of the terri- 
tory thus defined lies outside what is 
conventionally designated as the Ballcan 
Peninsula. 

THE ZABERN AFFAIR 

J. A. M. — The following brief rcsumd 
and study of "consequences," which 
answers your question both as to the 
facts and the sigrnificance of the Zabern 
iiffair, is taken from the International 
Year Book for 1914: " Political issues of 
prime importance were involved in the 
Zabern affair. The incident in itself was 
trivial enon!'h the arropant bcarinp of 
a young German Ai^my officer, a noble- 
roan, in an Alsatian town had led to a 
conflict between the garrison and the 
townsfolk. But as the Imperial Minij^try 
supported the trarrison officer, and as 
the Kaiser supported the Imperial Min- 
istry* in defiance of the Reichstag's over- 
whelming vote of no confidence, the di.s- 
pute over the Zabern incident assumed 
the aspect of a battle tm eivil liberty and 
for responsible government If the offi- 
cers in question. Lieutenant von Forstner 
and Colonel von Hcutter, were allowed to 
escape witl^out punishment, it would 
mean tliat army (officers could henceforth 
with impunity ride rouirh-.-hod over the 
civil population; if the Government con- 
tinued to disregard the wishes of the 
Reichstag, one more triumph would have 
lieen scored for autocracy. T-a1e in De- 
cember, lyi.'J, the court-marlial sentenced 
Lieutenant von Forstner to forty-three 
days' imprisonment for violence and 
abuse of military privileR-e. Early in 
January the court-martial acquilled 
Colonel von Reutter of the charge of 
improper usurpation of police power 
which had been lirought against him for 
{supporting young von Forstner in the 
feud between the garrison and the town. 
Colonel von Schad, al.«o involved in the 
case, was like-.vi.se acquitted. Further- 
more, a superior court-martial shortly 
afterward acquitted von Forstner, on ap-' 
peal from the lower court. It was an 
unqualified triumph for the military 
aristocracy. In order to prevent further 
trouble in Zabern the obnoxious young 



Lieutenant wa.s tran.sferred to a com- 
mand in Prussian Poland, and Colonel 
von Reutter was given command of a 
distinguished grenadier regiment at 
Frankfort-on-f)der. The Zabern incident 
came up for discussion in the Reichstag 
in January, as well as in the Legislatures 
of AhMce-Lorraine, Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Baden, but protests wore futile. In April 
the Prussian Government published a 
new regulation for troops under Prussian 
military administration regarding the use 
of arms in time of peace, and servinir 'o 
give at least a clearer definition of the 
prerogatives of the military." 

SELLECK SEELY.— What is the 
sanjak of Novibazar? Please give 
me a little history and description 
of it. 

^OVIBAZAR (New Mtirket) was, prior 
to the Balkan wars, a sanjak of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, in the villayet of Kos- 
sovo. Its population was about 170,000. 
It is now — or was before the present 
war— divided between Serbia and M<mte- 
nejjro. It is a mountanious rejrion, wa- 
tered by the Lim, which flows north 
into Bosnia. Before the Balkan wars 
about three-fourths of the population 
were Christian Serbs, and the rest were 
chiefly Moslem Albanians, with a few 
Kyi>sies, Tnrklsh officials, and about 
3,000 Austiro-Hungarian soldiers. A 
mas.sarre of Serbian Christians in the 
sanjak, in July, 1912, was one of the 
contributory causes of the Balkan out- 
breaks. The local trade of the sanjak 
is lartrely apricultural. The following 
summary of history practically to the 
Balkan wars is quoted from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1911): "The sanjak 
i.s of preat «tratefjic importance, for it is 
the northwest part of the Turkish Em- 
pire, on the direct route between Bosnia 
and Saloniki, and forms a wedge of Turk- 
isli territory between Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. The union of these powers, 
combined with the annexation of Novi- 
bazar, would have impeded the exten- 
sion of Austrian influence toward Sa- 
loniki. But by the treaty of Berlin 
(1878) Austria-Hungary was empowered 
to garrison the towns of Byelofolye» 
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Pri3r«polye, Pteulye, and other strateisric 

points within the sanjak, althou^rh the 
entire civil administration was left in 
Turkish hands. This decision was en- 
forced in 1879. The chief approaches 
from SprV>ia and Montenojrro have also 
been strongly fortified l>y the Turks." 
By the Treaty of Bucharest, July 2.5, 
1913, Novibazar was a part of the ter- 
ritory pranted to Soritia. but .subse- 
quent agreements with Montenegro in- 
cluded about half the original sanjak 
of Novibazar as a frrant to the smaller 
nation. Th*^ population of Serbian Novi- 
bazar, according to the Statesman's 
Year Book of 1914, was before the out- 
break of the present war 133,401. The 
capital of the Turkish sanjak was tbc 
town of Novibazar, with a population 
of about 12,000, on the site of the an- 
cient Serbian city of Rassia^ Properly 
speaking, Novibazar is not a " sanjak " 
at present, as that word is only applied 
to a Turkish administrative district of 
the second grade. 

DOHRMIA 

J. .A. K. — Please give me some 
facts alwut the n:itif>n of Bohemia, its 
original race, tiie population of Bo- 
hemia, its history in the past, and its 
relation to the Haps burg throne. 

BOHEMIA, called by its Slav inhab- 
itants Cechy, is a fmrmer kingdom of 

Europe and a present crown land of 
Austria. The country is peopled mainly 
by Czechs or Bohemians, who are Slavs; 
l)ut about two-fifths of the inhabitants 
are Germans, and a keen racial rivalry 
has existed between the two elements 
in the population. Bohemia is stilt an 
:i?ricultural country, although manufai - 
ture and commerce have developed great- 
ly of recent years. Next to agriculture, 
however, miningr holds the first rank; 
Bohemia has the ricl.e-t mineral deposit? 
of any of the crown lands of Austria; 
these include lignite, coal, iron ore, silver 
ore, and gold ore. Bohemia has 130 
members in the lower house of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrat. It has its own Diet, 
. of 242 members. Its population in 1910 
was 6.769,598. 

In the sixth century the country was 
peopled by Slavic immigrants, under the 
common name of Czechs. By the close 



of the ninth century their petty chiefs 

had l)e(';i mnveited to Christianity, 
mainly by the Ciermans. By the cIo.se 
of the twelfth century the line of the 
Dukes of Przemysl, rulers of Bohemia, 
was rci nenized as a kingly house, and 
their State formed part of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Germans. In the 
thirteenth century Bohemia was for a 
time one of the most powerful realms 
of Europe. Then the King was con- 
'luered by the Emperor Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, and his kingdom dismem- 
bered. Later. German colonists were en- 
couraged, and under Charles IV. (1346- 
1378) the welfare of the country was 
greatly promoted and the University of 
rrri'j-'io, the first in the empire, esta'i- 
li.^hed. Later, Bohemia was the seat of 
the great religious movement inaug- 
urated by John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, nn anticipation of the Reforma- 
tion. The Hussite movement and wars 
quickened the national spirit of the 
Czechs, and arrested the process of Ger- 
manizatiori, but internal dissensions mado 
a united Slav kingdom impossible. In 
the sixteenth century the estates of 
Bohemia bestowed the crown of the coun- 
try upon Ferdinand of Hapsburg. who 
was head of the house of Au:itria, and 
was chosen King by a portion of the 
Hungarian---; this laid the foundations of 
the present Slav-German- Magyar Stat» 
of Austria-Hungary. The crown of 
Bohemia soon became virtually heredi- 
tary in the House of Hapsburg. Th«9 
desire for national Slavic development 
known as the Slavic movement was 
strongest in Bohemia, where the attempt 
was made to hold a Pan-Slavic Congress, 
(Prague,) 1S48. "Since then the effort 
of the Czechs to regain their autonomy 
have played an important part in the 
history of the empire." Up to the out- 
break of the present war the racial and 
national tension in Bohemia was exceed- 
ingly serious, and the permanent irrec- 
oncilability of the Gzerhs was the chief 
menace to the stability of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

THE N.VTIOXAL DEBT OF FRANCR 

G. M. STEWART.— What was the 

national debt of France before the 
outbreak of war? What is the pres- 
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cnt national debt of Prance, includ- 
ing the allied loan and the " victory " 
loan? How does the French nmtional 
deitt compare with those of the other 

po\vci> ? 

■pHE national debt of France listed be- 
fore the outbreak of war was $0,436,- 
120,000, (American" Whitaker, 101.', lat- 
est figures available, 1913.) Asi>uraing 
that subscriptions to the French loan of 
victory reach a ti-tal of $4,000,000,000, 
the total dtlit of France at the present 
time would, according to the best esti- 
mate available at the moment, be in the 
neighborhood of Slfi,800,000,000. By the 
listinfir before the war, which is chiefly 
for the fiscal year ended in October, liJlo, 
the larirest national debt was that of 
France, with Russia second, the United 
Kingdom third, Italy fourth, and Spain 
fifth. From the outbreak of war until 
October of this year Germany had been 
tl.e larjrest borrower. Great Britain the 
second, Russia third, France fourth, and 
Austria fifth. Germany's debt has in- 
creased by more than 500 per cent., 
Great Britain's by about l<iO per cent., 
Russia's by about 50 per cent., while that 
of France has increased by Icass than one- 
third. This does not, however, indude 
the loan of victory. 

TT.\T.TS WAR TROCEDURB 

E. P. — Why did Italy, in prosecut- 
ing her offensive, not land troops on 

the Dalmatian coast where they 
could have operated with the Ser- 
bians and MontenegrHns ? Was not 
the Austrian Navy not only inferior 
to Italy's, but practically shut up 
about Pola? What are the military 
rea.'^ons why an army, thus landed, 
having a bai^o (in the Adriatic, with 
a friendly country on the back, could 
not have operated in such a way as 
to seriously disturb the Austrian 
offensive? 

"pHE principal reasons for the eondltfons 
stated in your question are that th Mc 

are no railroads connectinpr the Dal- 
matian coast with Serbia; that if Italy 
adopted the course you sketch the Teuton 
forces would pour through the passes of 
the .Alps and overrun Italy where .she ha=? 
no defense; and that Italy's reason for 
entering the war was solely to recover 
the Trentino and Istria from Austria; 
Italy haf; hau nnthinp to do with Serbia. 
The Italian line of defense could not fol- 



low any other line than the Isonsol It is 

true that the Austrian Navy is shut up 
about Pola, also that the Au.strian Navy 
is inferior to that of Italy; Italy would 
have no trouble in sending troops by boat 
to Saloniki; but Italy is not at war with 
Germany. 

T>Il-: ITALIAN OFFEXSIVr 

GEORGE GRAXESE.— Kindly tell 
me if the Itulian.s have possession of 
the first line of the Austrian land 
forts? 

JT is necessary to remember that there 

arc two distinct buttle fronts in the 
Italian campaign — one in the Trentino 
and the other along the Isonzo. In the 
Trentino, what may be considered to he 
the first line of Austiian defense i> the 
line of forts which guard the passes of 
the Alps, which enter the Trentino from 
without — ^that is, from the Italian side. 
These have practically all fallen and are 
now in Italian hands. A typical case is 
offered by the four or five forts i^iard- 
ing the entrance to Storo, which comes in 
just near the head of Lake (iarda. All 
these fell very shortly after the declara- 
tion of war. 

Along the Isonso front, however, the 
situation is somewhat different. Gorizia 
may be regarded as one of the forts of 
the first line of Austrian defmse. Qui 
this has not yet fallen. The seme holds 
true of Tnlmino, somewhat north. On 
the other hand, Plava, Monfalcone, and 
several other points which are fortified 
have fallen into Italian hands. On the 
whole, however, it could not be said that 
the first line of Austrian land forts on 
the Isonzo front, which is the only offen- 
sive front, have fallen. 

FORD AND THE PENAL CODE 

.T. S. V. V. — Does not this quixotic 
mission of Henrv Ford violate the 
provisions of the United States 
statute ro<,'arding self -constituted 
diplomatic mi.ssion8? Will you 
kindly «iaote the law on that matter? 

•pHE law in question, Section 5 of the 
United States Penal Code, (1700.) 
reads as follows: " Every citizen of the 
United States, whether actually resident 

or abiding within the same, or in any 
place subject to the jurisdiction thert-of, 
or in any foreign country, who, without 
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the perminion and aathortty of the Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, com- 
mences or carries on any verbal or writ- 
ten correspondence or intercourse with 
any foreign Government or officer m 
agent thereof, with an intent to in- 
fluence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign Government or any officer or 
agent thereof in relation to any disputes 
or controversies with the United States, 
or to defeat the measures of the (lovorn- 
ment of the United States, and every 
person, being a eitlsen of or resident 
within the jurisdiction of the Unit»»d 
States or in any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, and not duly author- 
ized, who counsels, advises, or assiAs in 
any such correspondence with such in- 
tent, shall be fined not more than $5,000. 
and imprisoned not more than five years; 
but nettling in this section shall be con- 
strued to abridge the right of a citizen 
to apply, himself or his agent, to any 
foreign Government or the agents there- 
of for redress of an injury which he may 
have eustained from such Government 
or any of its agents or subjects." To 
state whether or not Mr. Ford is violat- 
ing this law is, of course, not within the 
province of the Query Department. 

THK nvriA 

M. J. C. — Please give an account 
of the Dacia, from purchase to the 

present time. 
DEC. 30, 1914, Edward N. Breitung an- 
nounced that he had purchased the 

Hamburg-American liner Dacia, then at 
Port Arthur, Texas, and would use her to 
ship cotton to Germany. The United 
States Government approved the trans- 
fer, and the boat was placed under Amer- 
ican registry Jan. 4, 191.'). Four days 
later the British Government i.ssued a 
warning that she would be seized if 
caupht trading with any of the enemies 
of Great Britain, and on .Ian. 12 the 
United States Government received a 
formal warning to that effect. A request 
tiiat England allow the vessel to make 
one voyage to deliver her contrart rarp:o 
in the time set . was refused. A final 
warning was issued by Great Britain 
Jan. 27. On Feb. 1 the Dacia set out 
from Galvei-ton en route for Rotterdam, 
with lier cargo, 11,000 bales of cotton, to 



1)0 transshipped to Bremen. Her German 

crew had been replaced by Americans. 
After a halt at Norfolk, Va., she finally 
set sail for Europe Feb. 12. On Feb. 28 
it was reported the Dacia had been capt- 
ured in the English Channel by a French 
cruiser and taken to Brest, to be held 
for the action of the French prize court. 
France on Bfareh 28 offered to buy the 
cargo if her owners would e.stahlish their 
American citizenship; on May 120 the 
French Cabinet passed a bill to reimburse 
the ownerK. On Aug. 1 the French prise 
court announced that the Dada was con- 
fiscated. 

The court found that there was no 
proof that the transfer to American reg- 

istry was not made to save the ship from 
capture according to the rules of war, 
but, on the contrary, the ship, under her 
new flag, was making a voyage for which 

.'•he was ' nl -I while under an memy 
flaer. Th> ( cfoi e. the court found the 
transfer ' tainted with fraud and against 
the rights of belligerents," and ordered 

the fliip confiscated :is a prize. The 
judgment of the court was based on Arti- 
cle 56 of the Declaration of London. 

The ease was appealed f^om the prize 

court decision, and was still at that .stage 
when the boat, renamed the Yser and in 
use by France, was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean by a German submarine while 
conveying to Bizerta the passengers 
rescued from the Italian steamer Elisa- 
r rancesca. The news reached this coun- 
try Nov. 10. Passengws and crew were 
.'-aved. It has been generally considered 
that a claim for indemnity by the owners 
of the Dacia against the French seizure 
would be upheld by the State D^^artment 
here. 

AMERICAN POREION-BORN POPUI-A- 

TION 

J. V. H. — Figures of the number of 
foreign-born American residents of the 
nationalities yon name are as fellows; 

En}rli.sh. 876,455; Irish, 1,352,155; Ger- 
man, 2,501,181; French, 117,236; Italian, 
1,343,070; Russian. 1,602.752; Belgian, 
49,397; Austrian, 1,174,924; Serbian, 

Bulgarian, and Montencprin, listed to- 
gether, 21,1.')1; European Turkish, 32,- 
221; Asiatic Turkish, 59,702. 
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THK ALLIES" niX)CKADE 

C. B. H.— How U it possible for 
file Allies to accomplish anythinj? 

of importance by shutting off the 
food supplies to Germany without 
practically starvinj? their own sol- 
dien held priaoner in Germany? 
Will not Germany or any other 
nation trive a decided preference tO 
their own men on the firing line, 
and, if necessary, let their prisonen 
starve? 

UNDOUBTEDLY Germany will not 
give to its prisoners any greater 
ration than to its own soldiers. Conse- 
quently, if its own soldiers should 
starve, naturally, the prisoners of the 
Allies who ara held by Germany would 
be starved also. This is strictly in ac- 
cord with international law. It is .strict- 
ly not in accord with the most human- 
itarian practice that has been enstomary 
in such cases. Usually it has happened 
that when a nation i.s unable to feed it.s 
prisoners it turns them loose, but there 
is no obligation on Gmnnny to do this. 
From the Allies' point of view, the 
sacrifice" of their prisoners in Ger- 
many to gain their national ends is doubt- 
less on tiie same plane as tiie "sacri- 
fice " of their soldiers at the front with 
the same object; in other words, a na- 
tion must expect and take for granted 
that the carrying on of n war and the 
winning of a victory will mean tha 
death of many of iU soldiers. 

HANS VOX WEDEL 
C. H. THORLING.— Was Hans von 
Wcdel, whose name has been fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with 
Franz von Rintelen in the fraudulent 
passport eases and other German ac- 
tivities in this country, shot in the 
Tower of London upon conviction by 
court-martial some time last October T 

go far as we have record, under his 
name, he was not. There have, how- 
ever, been a number of spies executed 
in London during the past few months 
whose names have not been mentioned 
in the dispatches. The latest record of 
Hans von Wedel by name was published 
Haivh 9, whan it was sUted that the 
United States Government wanted him 
for supposed activities in the plot to get 
spurious passports, and that he was be- 
lieved to be a prisoner in England. 



THr: ARGEXTIXE REPUBLIC 

M. B. G. — The outstanding events in 
the Argentine Republic in the years fol- 
lowfaig 1904 wera as follows: in Jtdy, 

ir^Of), ConRress passed a law providing 
for the conversion of the national debt; 
a measure providing for the conversion 
of the foreign debt was adopted by the 
Chamber in August. In F'ebruary of 
that year a military insurrection oc- 
curred in the Provinces of Baenoa Aires, 
Santa P4, and Cordoba, but was sup- 
pressed in a few days. In June an 
abortive uprising took place in Santiago 
dd Estero. In August an anardiist at- 
tempt was made on the life of the Presi- 
dent. In October. 1905, strikes amon^ 
labor and railway employes led to the 
proclamation of a state of siege. Presi- 
dent Manual Quintana, who assumed of- 
fice Oct. 12, 1904, died in March. 1906, 
and was succeeded by the Vice President. 
Dr. Figueroa Aloorta. 

In 1906 an appropriation of 927^,- 

000 was approved to improve the barlwr 
of Buenos Aires. In the Spring of 1909 
there wera serious labor disturbances, 
and in November of that year the Prefect 
of Police was killed in Buenos Aires and 
the President declared martial law for 
sixty days. Diplomatic ralations with 
Bolivia were temporarily severed in 190.1, 
and in 1010 the boundary dispute be- 
tween the two countries went on; in 
January, 1911, through the good offices 
of the United States, diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were resumed. 
Argentina celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary May 25, 1910; the Interna* 
tional Agricultural Exposition was held 
in Buenos Aires in July of that year. In 
1911 there was a great deal of privatton 
in the country ovring to the failure of 
the corn crop, and in January and Febru- 
ary of 1912 there was a serious railroad 
strike. In 1912 difficulties with Italy 
over the Argentine quarantine regu- 
lation, which had begun in the previous 
year, were settled by the signing of a 
sanitary convention by the two countries. 
The mediation of Argentuin as one of 
the ABC powers during our trouble 
with Mexico in 1914, and recent " Pan- 
American " relations, are too well known 
to need restatemiMt. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 



[French Cartoon] 



The Ecjnation 




—Lc Kire, Ptnis. 

German Sentry: "Our 420'.s kill 75 of them; but their 75's, alas! kill 420 of us. 
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[German Cartoon] 



Samson in the Balkans 




— Lttsli})c Itlnetlrr. Betlin. 

TiiK Entrntk Dki.ilaH: "I cut his hair off to the roots in 1912, but it has 
all grown out ag:uin!" 
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[English Cartoon] 

Proof Against His Blandishments 




—From The ISyaiaudcr. London. 



The German: "I schmile und .<:chnriile, but she dake no nodise of me 
vodeffer! I expect she is vaiting for somepoddy else!" 
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[En((lish Cartoon] 



Compulsory Service 




— From London Opinion. 



Dr. NoRTHCLirrE: "This fine medicine is going to cure all the ills from 
which this poor gentleman is sufferinjf." 
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[German Cartoon] 



The Quadruple Alliance 




The Quadruple Entente 
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[Canadian Cartoon] 

Expert Advice Re S. S. Aiicona 




Francis Joseph: " Wilhelm, I have just received a nasty note from Presi- 
dent Wilson demandinj? disavowal, discontinuance, punishment, and reparation. 
What shall I do?" 

The Expert: " Procrastination it, und it for^tten will be soon!" 
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[German Cartoon] 



A British Autumn Elegy 




— <? Jtifft lUl. 



"The stock of the Entente in the Orient is falling!" 
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[Italian Cartoon] 



A Breach of Good Taste 




— Travaso, Rome, 



Ferdinand: "Sire, my country also may be the victim of Serbian 
aggression." 

Francis Joseph: "Do not speak of rope in the house of one who 
has been hanged." 

[Refers to the alleged resentment in Austria toward her German overlords.] 
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[East Indian Cartoon] 



The Yankee Popgun 




•—Fi'Diii lliii'ti Pinirh. Uoinbiiy, 



Uncle Sam: " Now, then, fear and tremble! Here goes my popgun. " 
German Ea<;le: " Ha, ha, ha, ha — " 
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[German Cartoon] 



The Berlin-Vienna-Sofia-Coiistantmople Express 




—Uik, Berltn. 

Puff, puff— and the enemy is backed off the track! 
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[Italian Cartoon] 



Hi ft Sad Quandaiy 




— ,V ((r<" I'o. T'n in. 



" Among the kinds of suicide 1 miRht choose this — a little more complicated, 
but surer." 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 



A Trilmte of Affection 




— t'limptina de Oracia, BarrrloM. 



" Ah, my dear! You don't know ail the sweet hour-? you have brought me." 
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fAmerican Cartoon] 



Abandoned 




While the Ark of Peace Puts 



Ahout. 
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[Huni^arian Cartoon] 



Fair Play ! 




— From Itoramrm Jtmko, Budapest. 



President Wilson urpes Grey, the British Foreiprn Minister, and Bethmann 
Hollwejf, the German Chancellor, to play fair with a new deck of cards. Grey 
apparently declines. 
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[German Cartoon] 

Death Gathers All 




—® Luatigc Blaetter, Bcrlitu 



"I see them fall, leaf after leaf!" 
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[Italian Cartoon] 

An American Threat 




ion 
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mcrican Cartoon] 




LOST! 

(somewhere 



IN 



WASHINGTON.) 



—From 



Tft.' Seu< York Hernld. 



[Italian Cartoon] 



The Labor of Sis) j)luis 




—Fischictto, Turin. 

The two companions are "all in," and the rock itself, no matter how resistant, 
rolling hither and yon through Europe, will at last be worn to sand. 
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[German Cartoon] 

The English Zeus and the Greek Maid 




" She has scorned me when I came as an ox, a swan, a cloud. ^^^^^v^ 
of gold-and if 1 attempt to approach her as a Dreadnought, then 
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[English Cartoon] 

Flying Peace Kites 
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[Itulian Cartuon] 



The Mimitiou Seller 




The Disinterested Neutrality of Unde Sam. 
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[English Cartoon] 



An 01(1 Game 




—From The Hyatandrr, London. 

The Greek Kinj? is amusinj; himself at an old game, which usually ends badly. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 



William at Constantinople 
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Progress of the War 

Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events, 
From December 11, 1915, Up to and Including 
January 11, 1916 



CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 

DfC. 11 — RuKHlans repulspfl at Vnlhynla. 
iK'o. i:; — Uermans fortify the UuK Uiver and 

strengthen their I'.nst-Litovsk line. 
Dec. 19 — Runlaiui check an oileniiive near 

Lake llladBtol. 
Dec SS—RuwHana aelae an Austrian poat 

near nucsa<». 
Dec. 2H— UuHMlans attaik nercely on the 

DnleMter and from Ueswu-abia. 
Jan. 1— Rujwian Army cnMnea the Btyr River. 
Jar) -2 \ r.iisiriana capture heights near 

Czernowit*. 

Jan. 7— Ruiwlana take czn t rysk town and 
lire on Austrian trenchea before Csemo- 
wltz. 

Jan. a— Teutons driven aeroaa the Strlpa 

River. 

Jan. 11— A general evacuation of forward 
bases by Auatrlana and Germans is in 
prosresa. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Jiec. 11 — Fretioh fruns batter Meuae trem lios. 
Dec. 13 — British occupy crater in front of 
aivenchy and bombard the enemy near 

Ypres. 

r>ec. 1«— Allied guns chock. (Jerman Ras at- 
tack near Yprex. 

Dec. 21-2»— SavaKc. fighting around Hart- 
manns-Wellerkopf reeults In carrying of 
pnpitimift by the French. 

I>er. :'.o-Jan. "J — Ocrnian.s regain lost ground 
in the Vosges. 

Jan. 8 — Oerman mine drives Allies from 
Artols trenches. 

Jan. ri-H — HernianR shell Nanoy. 

Jan. 9 — Frenih withdraw from Ilimtein. 

Jan. 11 — Violent artillery duels In the Cham- 
pagne and Argoniie tllKtricts. 

BALKAN CAMPAIGN 

Deo. 11— Allied Council decides to persist In 
the ( atlipaign and to send heavy forces to 
Salonlkl. 

Dec. 19— Allies retire tnm Lake Dorran to 

the Vardar Valley. 
Dec. l.t— Allies fall back to Salonlkl base 

and the last yarrl nf SiTl)i;iii tirtitury 

passes Into the hands of their enemies. 
Dec. 14— Bulgars oconiqr Greek frontier in 

followlnff the retreat of the Anglo-French 

Army. 

Dec. in — Or^ek Army evacuates territory 
from Dorran to Salonlkl. leaving It in 
ths hands of Uis Allies. 



Dec. 10 — Allies have efr.ctod a landing on 
the Albanian coast to relieve the Kerbs; 
Greece and Bulgaria agree upon a neutral 
sone. 

Dec. IN— Allies fortify Salonlkl heights. 

Dec. 24— Battle between Serbs and BulgarS 
east of Klbas.san. In Albania. 

Dec. 2r» — German guns open on Allies on 
Oreek front. 

Dec. 27 — Austrians beaten by Montenegrins 
In Banjak region. 

Dec. 2H — Operations of the Central Powers 
against the AnKl<'-l''r<'nch Army In tlreeee 
temporarily suspended. 

Dec. SO— British land UO miles east of Sa- 
lonlkl. 

Jan. 8— Montenegrins report suooesaes over 

the Austrians. 
Jan. 4 — Bulgars reach Luma In Albania. 
Jan. lO— Austrians shell Uovcen. 
Jan. 11— Austrians Uke Mount Loveen and 

occupy Berane In Montenegro. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 
Dec. 11— Austrians recapture advanced posts 
at Monte Video. 

Pec. 13 — Italians gain near Oorista. 

Dec. 17 — Gorilla fortifications in ruins, but 

Austrians hold out. 
r>ec. l»— Italians capture Noore Peak. 
Dee. 2.V- Austrian offensives before Oorlsia 

and In the forso f.iil. 
Jan. r» -Kalians ailvant-e in the Riva and 

Oorso zones. 
Jan. 0-11 — ^Flghllns continues in Rlva and 

Oorso sones; no decisive results. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGN 
Dec. 11— Turks continue OalUpoli bomhard- 

ment. 

Pec. in— Allies shell Art Burnu. 

Dec. I'l-Annoiini i ment that Rrltlsh have 
withdrawn from Anxae and f5ulva Hay. 
Gallipoli. 

25— Turks silence allied guns at the 
Dardanelles. 

Jan. Alln .-- rilirindon List positions OO Gsl- 
llpoU Peninsula, e.'^caping from the Turks 
Without loss. 
CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 
Dec. la— British repulse Turkish attacks at 

Kut-et-Amara. 
D., iv- Arabe atUck the British near 
Matruh. 

Oee. sa— Russians in hattls nsar Teherwi. 
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Pec. 27— -KenuMi tribesmen, advancing nlons 
the Esryptlan coast, drive the British out 
of M.uriih: Russians defeat Qerman- 
Txirkt.^h f'T, .• in Persia. 

Dec. 30 — French land forces on an Island off 
the coast of Asia Minor, ready to deliver 
a blow at any Teuton-Turkish force that 
mny npprate against Egypt. 

Jail -J Ik-Turks besiege Q«n. TownsbeM at 
Kut-el-Amara. 

Jan. 10 — British force under Oen. Aylmer 
rashes to save Kut-el-Amara» defeats the 
Turkish army trying: to check Its advance, 
and pill -«iii's it. 

Jan. 11 — lirilinh relief force halted at Sheikh 
Baad. twenty miles from Kttt«l>Amara. 

AERIAL RECORD 

The Allleisi mndo many air raids on the west- 
ern friiTit to prcvpnt the enemy's concen- 
tratii>» of tr<v>ps. I'lUinl-s wore dropped 
on Mets, and sixteen British aircraft 
bombarded Comlnea. damaglns the rail- 
road station and the German aerdome. 
On J^c. 14 (I Oernian seaplane destroyed 
a British apmplane off tlic l!fli:iati coast. 

Raids over Italy and Austria continued. On 
Dec. 13 an Austrian aeroplane squadvon 
»lroi>p«(l tionilts on Ancona. An Italian 
flotilla raided the Valley of ChlapovanO 
on Dec. l.l. 

Teuton aeroplane^ bonilmrded Scutari. 

NAVAL RECORD 

Tn the Black Sea, two Turiclsh inmboats and 

a German submarine Were sunk an>l the 
Turki.sh crulsi-r Sultan Sellni. formerly 
the Oermnn cruiser Goelx-n, was <lariia>jeil. 

Another Turkish transport was sunk in the 
Sea of Marmora. 

Two p. I (Tin n nllrf ships, the TiOvefip"ol and 
the l,eto, and tlie British battles'iip Kd- 
ward VII. were sunk by riilne.M. 

In an ensagement off Duraszo an Austrian 
squadron was routed and two destroyers 

W<'t<- lost. 

The Itii>>lati fleet tiniiihard cd Vama, causing 
coti.siileraMe ilaniaue. 

Two Hritlsh monitors were sunk in the 
Ttgria by the Tnrka. 

A German armc<l steamer surrendered to the 
Hrltish on I-aUe Tancnnylka. 

The Bctlvitie- .if ii' tni iii and ,\iistrlan sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean .Sea contin- 
ued. Among the vessels destroyed were 
British ships Clan Macfarlane. Qlengyle, 
and St. Oswald, the French steamer Vllle 
fl«> la Ciotat. the I'> nlnsular and Oriental 
liner Geelong, the Japanese freighter 
Kenkoku Mara, the Japanese liner Tasaka 
Maru, and the British passenger liner 
I'ersia. Fully i;r,n iiersons lost their lives 
on the rer.>«ln. In. lu l id; Uobeil N. Mo- 
Neely, an Am- rii m <'onMil. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Greece la still In a difficult position. Teu- 
tons were rtllowed to follf>w the Allies In 
their retreat across the border, but Uul- 



gars were barred. Germany sent an In- 
formal inquiry to the Cabinet asking If 
the use of Greek territory by the AUIes 
was not conaldered a breaeh of Greek nou* 

irality. 

ESngland passed through anoUier crisis on 
conscription. On Jan. 4 Premier Aaqulth 
introduced a compulsory military asrvlee 

Mil In the IIou.'»e of Commons. This 
passed Its fi(.st leadln;;. Sir John SImson 
and three Labor members quit the 
Ministry. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster 
General, was appointed Home Secretary 
to succeed Sir John 5!imon. Important 
chanties were made in the arin>. den. 
,^ir 1 >oUK'Ia.s HaiK replaced Sir John 
French as Commander in Chief of the 
forces In France and Belgium; Sir 
Charles Monro succeeded Ifalg In com- 
mand of the First Hrltish Army In FT-ance, 
anil Lieut. Gen. Sir Archibald Murray was 
sent to the Dardanelles to replace Monro. 
(Sen. Sir John Ecolea, commander of the 
forces In Mesopotamia, was compelled by 
m-henlth to return home. Sir Percy 
Liike. rhief of the Qeneral Staff In India, 
succeeds him. 
On Dec. 11 the SVench cntlBar DoscartM 
•elaed six penom, Gcrmana and Aus- 
trlans. from the American steamers San 

Juan, roanin, and ("arolina. In rejily to 
a protest from the Unitetl States Oovern- 
rnenl. France ordered their release. On 
Dec 20 British authorities took two Ger- 
man sailors from the American ship John 
Twohy, and tln' .\merlean steamer Ha- 
waiian reiKtrted that two of her seamen 
had been seized at Barbados, 

The United States has protested to Great 
Britain against the seisure and censorslijp 
of American n)ail.<. 

In a note d< llvered to Secretary Lansing by 
Ambassador &'l>rlng-Rlee, Dec. 13^ SinC^ 
land replied to the charges made Oon- 
rat General Robert O. Skinner that Brit- 
ish shippers were profltlnK by Great Brit- 
ain's bluckade rnea.«ure to the detriment 
of American trade. 

Austria-Hungary replied to the Amerlcaa 
note on the Ancona on Dee. 18. This 
reply being unsatisfactory, Secretary 
l.anslnjf, under date of Dec. 1!>. cabled a 
second note to Vienna. < m Kec. it) 
Austria sent a reply, granting every 
demand made by the United States. 

Following the sinking of the liner Persia Sec- 
retary I.anslnsr Instructed the .\nierlcan 
Amba.-is.Hlots at Herlin and \i<;in,i to 
make informal inquiries that might lead 
to the IdentlflcathMi of attacking subma- 
rines. 

Tlie fJerinnn Government has sent written 
as.sur!»n< ej; t<i llic United States pledidng 
safety for passenger ships in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and promising to puYilsh sub- 
marine commanders who violate it. Aus- 
tria and Turkey are to Join In this pledge. 
Oernianv hns al.so agreed to pay Indemnity 
for the Lusltania outrage. 
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Inner Germany 

A Series of Articles on the Moral and Physical 
Conditions of an Empire Beleaguer^ 

By CARET GARRETT 

EDITORIAL NOTE— The foUomng articla vcre mriUen by Mr. Caret Carrell oj ihe eJitorial 
^aff of The Nem York Time*, offer o vitit lo Cermonjp for (he pur)»«*e of ttudyiaf comfifiofi* tkcne m 
their political, iocial, and economic apecti. The perioJ of ihii itad^ vas from the middle of November, 
1915, to the enJ of Dcccmher, 1915, i»h'tch n-ill eslakdsh the relation of the articles in time to recent 
and current evena. They first appeared in the ne»s columtu of The Ne» Yor^ Times during January, 
It may he tnteret(6if to add Aal ^Ihough ihey origmaled in Germany Iftep mere actually mrHbm «l mo* 
to Aat ihey patted (fcrocifft the haait of no miUiary or palXeal cenior. Cennoii er £nf&fc. Thejf 
r^fretent a direct experiment in neutral understanding. 

£Co|>yrlght, 1816, by Tui Niw ToiK Txitn OomiMtny.J 

A Weirdly Silent Maelstrom 

L 



WHEN you are in Berlin you may 
hrnn flw stnngtt sensation of 
being further from the war 
than you were in New York. 
It has an odd way of seeming to recede 
from the senses, until it feels very re- 
mote, indfK^d, but weirdly so, as if you 
were trapped in an eddy of a great 
maelstrom or locked away in the padded 
• c^l of ft eontested eltadcL 

One reason for this is that you thouprht 
it would be very different and expected to 
feel the nearness of war. Then you are 



straek by the absence of the symbols and 
accessories of patriotism. It Is partlj 

that. There are no flags waving. Ono 
may be in Berlin for a fortnight with- 
out onee seebigr a Gorman flag. There 
is a saying that life is so completely 
regulated in Germany that the people 
wait for the Government to say when 
the flags shall come oot and go in. 
That is technically true; miy, it is not 
a regulation, but a custom. When the 
occasion is appropriate the Government 
buildings put out flags, which is very 
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seldom, and at that cue the people put 
out private flags. When the Government 
takes its flags in* the people folleiw suit. 
If you expect to see everywhere pictures 
and busts of the Kaiser, the Crown 
Prince, and the popular Geirarals, you are 
disappointed. Thvy are all for sale in 
the shops, about as usual, and appear not 
to be in special demand. 

Umllt Unprovkkd 

But there are other reasons for the 
feeling of remoteness from war. The 
people are undemonstrative. Tliere is no 
clamor, no .spontaneous or manufactured 
excitement. There is no necessity for 
emotional self-laceration. A recruiting 
campaign, as in England, witii its aeeomo 
paniments of poster thrills and fnrioas 
stimulations, would be, of course, un- 
thinkable in CSermany. In place of that 
ymi se^ bf day w night, raej^eetedly. 
seyeral hundred men in the civilian garb 
of artisans, clerks, shopkeepers, and 
students, moving through the street in 
very onmilitary fashion, accompanied by 
one or two under officers in gray. Each 
man carries a brown pasteboard box, 
such as tailors use. The boxes seem very 
light. Too mA what lliey contain. 
" Nothing," your German friend says. 
" Each man puts into his box the clothes 
he is wearing, to be sent home from the 
military atatiott.'* 

This spectacle somehow sends Hie war 
still further away. Sometimes people 
stop on the sidewalk to pass such forth- 
faring human suterial in review, ap- 
praising it critically, with no exh&ltion 
of emotion ; but if it is raining or snow- 
ing they bestow only a look, and you get 
a feeling tirnt tiie men witii the booGss 
have beeome d et a ch ed from human con- 
cern. 

The Hunan Ownmodi^ 

" A week in uniform will make more 
difference than you can imagine," your 
German friend says. He is offering an 
aptdogy for the quality ef tiie commodity, 
that it is not all six feet hij?h and thick 
in proportion. He means to say that it 
is better than it loolo. 

Sovana days Islar • new military nnit» 
made up of a number of such raw par- 



cels, displaces traffic on its way to the 
railway station. It is led by a band, goes 
bravely m its metal-heeled boots, and is, 
as your friend said, better material than 
you thought it was; but nobody is in the 
least enthusiastic outwardly. There is 
no cheering, not a shout of farewdl, or a 
fling of good luck from the population in 
whoee daily concerns these men were but 
yesterday taking part The spectacle is 
viewed in utter silence. If is almost 
creepy. Were people ever so emotionally 
dumb? 

A word would explain it. If you could 
suppose the people to be indifferent it 
would be positively a relief. But they 
are not. They fed it terrifically. On 
Simday tbey come fhmi all directions in 
great, grave masses to drive nails in the 
heroic wooden effigy of General Hinden- 
burg, forty feet high, that stands in the 
park near tiie famous monument. A 
band plays solemn music. 'Conversation 
is repressed. Men, women, and children 
wait for hours in line for the turn to buy 
a littte iron nail fmr a mark, aunint the 
scaffold, and drive it in. The sound of 
the hammer is as clear as the strokes of 
a woodpecker in the woods on a Winter's 
day, except whtu the band is playing; 
and from that you may know how still 
the Germans are, assembled there by 
tiionsands from all tlw environs of Ber- 
lin. .That is every Suiday. 

No, the Germans are not indifferant. 

They practice self -repression in an amaz- 
ing degree. News on the bulletin boards 
of the newqiapers which would plunge 
an English or an American street crowd 
into wild ecstasies is received and di* 
gested by a German crowd with a re- 
straint quite marvdous. The discussion 
takes place in conversational tones. They 
stand before huge war maps on which 
the "fronts" are pegged out with col- 
ored pins, debating facts and theories ia 
low-pitched voices. There is no lack of 
interest. Discussion is free. It is the 
manner of showing the one and conduct- 
ing the other that causss the visiter to 
stare and wonder. He may try to ex- 
plain it by the l^end that is everywhere, 
in vestanants, theatres, railroad car- 
siages, hotels, and street can: **Vdr- 
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sieht bei gesprachen. Spionengefahr," 
which 18 to amy, " Guard ymat tpMch on 
account of spies." But speech, in spite 
of that, is free enouph. A German will 
discuss the war with strangers, evep with 
Americans, with little mental reserve. If 
any, only he does it with a restraint of 
feeling quite unexpected in people at war, 
and in vociferous Germany most of alL 
It is as if war had baeoma a part of 

normal existence, a thinp to be accepted 
and to which all must adjust themselvaa 
alike. 

Parti of Exuteaoe 

At first it was different. Than they 
could cheer and shout and aing their 

h3rmns of hate. There is no more of 
that. The " Gott strafe England " stuff 
is put away. Hymns of hata ara ban- 
iahad. Nobodf talks any mora of the 

end of the war as a thinp you can count 
upon in space or time. A state of war 
liaa become tlie state of existence, and 
you make the best of iL When you can- 
not stiiiid it any lonprer you take what is 
left of your family and purse and go to a 
restaurant to eat and drink moderately* 
but slowly, for the whole evening. 

The restaurants are always full, the 
popular ones as a matter of course, for 
Germans will eat and drink in their 
solemn, way, perish the world as it will; 
and the smart ones, too, where food is 
dear, because the war money is easy to 
spend. The botcis also floarish. Mine 
host, keeper of the Adlon, counted up 
his profits on Dec. 31, 1915, and entered 
the best year of his life. 

At ihe Adlon 

This is a famous place, where every- 
body goes becanae everybody else does 

— neutral correspondents, cotton men 
from Texas, German-American repre- 
sentatives of relief societies in the United 
States, apies, people whom nobody knows 
anything about, delegations from every- 
where, diplomats, royalty, and great Gen- 
erals. Royalty you know not by its airs, 
its hoots, or any outward marks, but by 
the way Herr Adlon makes his bow. The 
playhouses and opera are crowded. You 
go on Monday night, when the attendance 
would, if ever, be liglKt, to one of tihooe 
VRudeville placas where instead of seato 



are long, narrow tables for serving food, 
and it ia hard to get a place. The 

favorite opera is " ParsifaV which in 
December was produced every night for 
two weeks consecutively, at the Royal 
Opera House, with not a seat untoken 

from the orchestra to the tap gallery, 

except only the royal boxes. 

The passion for "Parsifal" and the 
disappearance of the eelebrated "all- 
night life" of Berlin are symptoms of 

a chastening which has touched Ger- 
many deeply, fierlin, before the war, 
was in certain respects one of the most 
immoral cities on the Ck>ntinent of 
Europe. Sin was less seductive there 
but more engulfing than in Paris; it liad 
more of depth and less of frivolity. And 
this has all vanished away. The women 
were not dispersed merely to be out 
of sight. They were put to work. If 
you ask where and at what work the 
answers are vague. The poliee took care 
of them, in some efficient way; and they 
take care also that they shall not reap- 
pear. 

The EficicDt Eye 

One rainy day a neutral correspondent, 

passing two young women who were get- 
ting wet, offered them the shelter of his 
umbrella. It was altogether quite inno> 
cent. The young women said they were 
^oing home from work, giggled a bit, 
and walked under the umbrella to the 
corner where they got a street car. The 
neutral correspondent had not gone ten 
paces alone when two men touched him 
on the shoulder, showed their police 
badges, and asked whether he had ac- 
costed the young women or tiiey him. 
He explained what had hai^ened. 

" Did they ask you for money or invite 
you to go further than the comer? " they 
asked. 

Re said they had not, and began to tell 

who he was. 

" That is all right," said the police offi- 
cers. " We know who you are. We only 
wanted to know sometiiing about tiie 
young women.** 

There is nowhere in Berlin any danc- 
ing, neither in public places nor in pri- 
vate houaas. Dancing would be frivolous. 
There is no gayety or light music, but 
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there never was really much of aillMr one 
Ifl Boslte at any time. Gayety was a 

Icind of recklessness, and music was al- 
ways serious. Berlin is not the capital of 
Germany; it is the capital of Pnwaia. In 
Monieh it is different, for that is Ba- 
varia, and when the fabricator made 
Bavarians he smiled and spilled a bit of 
frivolity into Hi^ sonla. They liava a 
seofa of eolor, a gladness toward life, and 
a preference for comfort which the Prus- 
aian has never had and perhaps never 
wilL 

h Bcrim 

But Berlin is the city people wonder 
and ask about. Can it be true that life 
there in war time, a city of two million 
in a country cut off from the world, is 
takingr place almost as usual? That can- 
not, of course, be so; and yet life in 
Berlin objectively is so much less off 
from normal that for truth of emphasis 
one is tempted to say, "Yes, afaBost" 

The difference at night is the most 
noticeable thing. Comforts are about 
the same. On Uie hotel news stands and 
in the booksdlere' shops yoa can buy The 
London Times, The Telegraph, The Daily 
Mail, The New York Times, The Liter- 
ary Digest, The Outlook, and some Paris 
papers. The diflkolty is to get them 
into Germany in the first place, that is, 
through the neutral mails so far as the 
German frontier; there is no ban upon 
tii^ circulation afterward. Within 
twenty-four hours after arriving at the 
hotel yon have to go in person to the 
nearest police station, give on aeeonnt of 
yonrselfy and get yonr passport stamped *, 
before leaving you have to go again and 
report your destination. That is a nuis- 
ance, but not a Iwvddiip. 

A Certain Smell 

Traffic in the streets is not so dense as 
QsnaL Tbtn Is a vQa smsU of bsmnl 

from the exhaust of motor cars. On a 
bad night it is a trick to capture a taxi- 
cab because the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. There is the interest of seeing the 
hitherto undiscovered potentiality of a 
rubber tire for wear. Those on the taxi- 
ealw are beliaved now to bo indeslraet* 
Hila. Thoy wore out noodnally months 
atOt and an still aorriag^ bot Aw looks. 



Tiio deHeieney of taadeabo is made up by 
an increase in tiio mmibor of bono cabo, 
and the horses are very poor, all the good 
ones having gone to war. Tliere are a 
great mndbor otf toJot signs in fim win* 
dows: " Zu VermiolSB aofort" Tbitn io 
nothing but paper aon^ abova small 
change. 

There are soldiers everywhere. Day 
and night yon- bear the iMating of tbsir 

bootheels on the pavement, a sound, es- 
pecially in the stillness of the night, 
which, in its hollow, aching, rythmic 
harshness, seems to hit the chord tiiat 
vibrates to the thought of Prussian 
power. *These are the first impressions 
ona will set of Berlin la mur time. The 
imndid one expects to aea are not so 
numerous, not continually appearing like 
an oppressive presence. You see them 
only now and then. 

Tke Spirit Is Fortitude 

The spirit of it all is forUtude, and 
that had never been a Prussian lirtiia. 
Here is a picture of it At 3 o'clock ono 
morning, on an inch of snow, comes 
iriiaeling down tiio very middle of Wil- 
bohnstrasse an old man in carpot dip- 
pers. His hands rest high on the handle 
bars; he sits bolt upright, looking stol- 
idly ahead, and each time he presses on 
the pedals the bearings fliimak for want 
of lubrication. He is a solitary, sym- 
bolic figure. Suddenly, and without its 
tmrafnl, woU-known warning, " Kah-loo- 
oo-oo, Xah-lo-o-o-o,'''a gray war motor 
rushes around the comer. The old wheel- 
man, to avoid it, turns too quickly, loses 
his balance, and £dlt ott. Ho is the kind 
of German to toko it vary ffl. Yon ex- 
pect him to turn and speed the di-sap- 
pearing motor car with words designed 
to put tiio Government, the war, tho 
world« post, present, and posterity, each 
in its proper place. Instead, he retrieves 
a slipper, shakes the snow out, puts it 
on, remmmts bis wlied, and goes on bb 
squeaking wi^ with not a word of any 
kind, without so much as looking at the 
car that ran him off his balance. That is 
Berlin in war time. 

Wbare ia tiio meaning in tidst Tboro 
is none. If you go to Berlin to find tho 
moaning of war in tha reactions of poo- 
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pie you shall be disappointed, and if you 
are a person to whom veiuHitioiis are 
valuable for their own sake, you shall be 
cheated. There is a terrific price to pay. 
The people pay it mutely, as for some- 
thing they did not buy and sball not 
know how to ditpose of. "This," you 
pay, " is not war. This is the acceptance 
of war, which is a very different thing. 
War, after all, is to be aecn and heard 
in the instant of taking place.** 

Gomg to ihe Front 

Therefore, you must go to the front. 
You most hear the guns. The answer 

will be there. You go. A party of 
neutral correspondents, wanting " pict- 
uresque stuff," is made up by the Foreign 
Office and sent to the western front to 
attend the Christmas Eve celebrations. 
It is received by the military authorities 
at tiie pohit where the authority of ^ 
Foreign Offiee ends. It i? escorted down 
a long room filled with mud-covered 
soldiers, just out of the trenches, and to 
places at the table where the General and 
his staff are seated. It is like intruding. 
There is stiffness at first, which wears 
away; the General and two of his staff 
8p««k English. There is a Christmas 
tree, presents to hand around, and plenty 
to eat and drink. The General makes a 
speech to the soldiers, an awkward, 
soldierly performanee, ending in the hope 
that next Christmas they shall all be at 
home again. This sentiment is enthusi- 
astically feeefved. 

The Liquid Guns 

That is all that happens, except that 
the sound of heavy guns comes incessant- 
ly from the front fifteen miles away, that 

one of the neutral correspondents gets 
too much to drink, and that the party's 
military escort says, on leaving it for the 
night, that if the General seemed a little 
stiff it must be overlookod, because at 
10 o'clock that morning his only son was 
killed at a place somewhere on the line 
about thirty miles away. He heard of it 
just before sitting down to dinner. 

The guns keep at it all night. They 
produce a beautiful, liquid sound which 
in time wonld heomne rather aooChhig 
tiian diatraeting, bat it is quite unfai- 



telligible. You get a thrill, of course, 
but no meaning whatever, and the an- 
swer is further to seek. To understand 
it you must actually see it. That you do 
next. From a safe place you witness a 
mechanical deluge^ There is another 
thrill, and then the disappointment. The 
liquid sound, the balls of smoke, then the 
wretched, ugly, immoral sound of shells 
exploding^— that is all. It is a speetaeto 
without meaning. It produced a sense of 
vanishing reality. That men are dying 
in it, some of those who sat last night 
around the Christmas tree— that is, of 
course, a fact, but one so inade^uat^ so 
unrelated, so inapplicable, as to have no 
relevance whatever. It is hard to realize. 
If one could see tliis fact of death itseif , 
get close enough to be physically aware 
of it as the apex of the tragedy, then 
there dionld be the answer. 

But if you do get close enough, if you 

came to the very spot, still fit h, where 
a shell has done its work, the thing eludes 
you still. The heart will not respond be- 
cause tiie senses are inyoluntarily dis- 
gusted. A phrase presents itself, whether 
invented on the spot or recollected from 
a book one cannot stop to think. " Death 
in any fonn hath majeaty.** One wishes 
it were true. It isn't. The human form 
dismembered, scattered, mangled, empty- 
ing itself upon the ground, is but a thing 
to clear away. To feel sorry for it is an 
impulse. To find a meaning in it is pre- 
posterous. 

A Disappointed Quest 
Your quest is at an end. That is where 
the riddle stops, unfinished. But Berlin, 
when you are there again, is aimidiow 
different. The muteness of the people, 
still (|uitt' \<)id ((f meaning, seems more 
tragic. Suppose there is no answer! 
The war itself is not in feeling so remote 
as was the ease before. The meaning — 
that is more so. 

At the railroad station you see a troop 
train pulling out. On the idatform are 
the women, waving handkunMefs, and 

every woman is in mourning! The pict- 
ure grows with thinking on it. 

After dinner your hostess, in a lull of 
politics, turns toward the mantelpiece, 
where stand some photographa. Tou 
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have learned to know the mother's gest- 
ure. She ^mefaes always for tiM youngeat 
first " He has fallen,** she says simply, 
handinfT you the picture. When you hand 
it back she has another ready. " And 
tills ona." On pottinff bade tha third aba 
sighs : " Ah, if it were not for the suffer- 
ing it causes war mi|^t ba a vary beau- 
tiful thing." 



** What are you thinking of? *' yoa ask* 
My naid," sha sasra, who has been 
with me twenty years, her sroungest son 
has fallen, too. You've no idea bow dooo 
that brings us to each other." 

But she, of eousa, was wrooff. War 
without suffering would ba 
hideous. That is all there is to I 
until you find its meaning. 



Adjusting Life to War 

n. 



rK Qannaa stamaeh is an inqparioaa 
organ, very jealous of its economic 
rights, very touchy, accustomed to 
be ovemourishad. To trifle with its 
habits entails parilaaa political conse- 
quences. For many years it has carried 
on a winning feud with those who specu- 
late in its needs for pdvate gain. And 
now it hates England and clamors for the 
vengeance of Heaven, not on account of 
anything it has suffered, whjch accord- 
ing to CSerman scientists is no mora than 
was grood for it, but because England 
threatened to starve it. Really it has 
never been hungry since the war be- 
gan. If its condition had been at any 
time so uncomfortable as the world 
supposed it to be the war liad then been 
ended. 

Plenty to Eat 

There is no scarcity of food in Ger- 
many actnally. That is to say, tiiere 

now is and has been always plenty to 
eat. There has been only too little of 
this or that, made up for by more than 
enoogli of aomething else. A deficit of 
grain is offset by an abundance of po- 
tatoes; a deficit of meat by an increased 
supply of fish; a deficit of fat by an 
abon^buica of honey, and so on. And as 
the war has now gone through two har- 
vests, as conditions tend rather to im- 
prove than to become worse, and as 
the surplus food production of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey now is added to 
the resources of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, it is not easy to imagine how 
ttia Gmnuin paopla are going to ba 



starved. They are eating, statistieaUy* 
perhaps 15 per cent, less than they nor- 
mally would, and yet, perhaps, 10 per 
cent more than fhey need to eat. Tho 
case is somewhat better than the statisti- 
cal statement would imply, since, owing 
to rigid methods of regulation, much 
waste of distribution Is eliminated. A 
country that has normally produced only 
85 per cent, of its own food, suddenly cut 
off from its outside supplies, must be 
supposed to have a defidt of 16 per oenL, 
but where formerly was waste and now 
is none, the people will be able to con- 
sume 85 per cent, of the normal amount, 
ptna tiia former waste, wliich now they 
also eat. That alone is a considerable 
factor, though it cannot be statistically 
expressed. 

Seeing the Stomach 

On entering Germany for the first 
time since the war began one has certain 

disagreeable expectations. One feels the 
weight of much beautiful white Dutch 
bread consumed in Holland, camel fash- 
ion. Here are 66,000,000 people living on 
diminished rations. One is prepared to 
see their stomachs through their eyes, 
and to be regarded one's self with envy, 
as a wdl-fisd visitor ftom the outside 
world, where there is everything to eat. 
It is true that the color, texture, and 
quality of bread change abruptly. At 
the frontier station is "Icriegsbrot," 
(war bread,) brown, sliced very thin and 
a little soggy. On the walls are posters, 
reminding travelers of their obligation to 
eat modaraMly in war time. BvttiMeiit- 
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let is very good, the gravy rich, the po- 
tatoes delicious, the coffee only Prussian 
— and fto eott is altogathw 2 marks and 

60 ftwtigs, that is, about 75 cents. This 
is really not so bad, and, on second 
scrutiny, the people look not in the least 
undernourished. On the railway station 
counter are cakes and thing^s like pies, 
and ham and cheese and sausage sand- 
wiehes. On ^Im spieaewagen, proceeding 
toward Berlin, the bread is lighter, in 
the form of rolls, there is anythinp: one 
wants to eat, including butter, and one 
begins to part witii one's reedlaetions of 
the last meal in Holland. At the liotsl 
the next morninj!: one receives with 
breakfast his daily bread card, but here 
tha bread is really very good. It is a 
meatless day, the waiter tells you. For 
lunch there is sole and other fish, with 
plenty of potatoes, and dainty things in 
sauce; but, of eoorsa, this is luxurious 
living. For dinner one goes to a popu- 
lar restaurant to see what a meatless day 
is x«ally like. There one has poached 
eggs» fried potatoes, string beans in 
sauce, and herring with coffee and very 
palatable bread for about 60 cents. 

Cost of Living 
" Living." says the pro-German Amer- 
ican resident, " is still cheaper in Berlin 
than Now Yorlc, though prices have gone 
up about 30 per cent, on the average. 
Here, for example," pointing it out on 
the bill of fare, " is a dish at 1 maric 
and 30 pfennigs that was formerly 1 
mark; another at 1 mark 60 pfennigs 
that was 1 mark 20 pfennigs before, and 
so on down the list. Beer and wine have 
not gone up at all." 

*¥€•,*' oiH says, "but what of the 
very poor? This after all is a place 
where only those come who have money 
to spand. Bow is it in tha shuns?** 

" There are no slums in BerUn," says 
the American resident. " But go your- 
.self and look at some of the open-air 
markets tomorrow. There you will see 
what the people, the housewives, actually 
pay for food." 

That one does. On the bank of the 
Spree Canal is one of the largest open- 
air mariMta, ttretching away for many 
blocks. Its patrons are the wage eann 



ers of the industries around Berlin. 
There Is no damoring for food. This 
now is a meat day, and there is plenty of 

meat. Roast beef is 1 mark 10 pfennigs 
to 1 mark 20 per pound, (25 to 30 cents,) 
and yet some prefer fish. 

Abiding Impressions 

These are first impressions. They do 
not require to be modiflsd en more ex- 
tended observation; in time they lose 
somewhat of their importance. The 
problem of food supply ceases rapidly 
to be paramount, and at last seems 
hardly to be serious. Economy of con- 
sumption and efficiency of distribution 
were the 'first terms of the experiment 
in self-sustainment. The supply was 
sufficient. Down to the very lowest 
economic strata the people are adequate- 
ly nourished. In the large cities for 
years before the war were people's 
kitchens, where wholesome food was 
served at very low prices. They were 
financed to begin with in a philanthropic 
or social spirit, but they were required 
nevertheless to be solvent on their own 
account. They do not pay dividends, but 
they are self-supporting. The patronage 
of these places has increased during the 
war, but that is all. On a meatless day, 
in the people's kitchen at Frankfort, for 
instance, a bowl of very good barley 
soup and a large dish of sauerkraut and 
boiled potatoes may be had for 25 pfen- 
nigs, that is about 6 cents. On the five 
meat days meat Is added, and the cost is 
40 pfennigs, or about 10 cents. 

Food for Nodung 

To each of these kitchens in the large 
municipalities has been added since the 
war a place where cooked food is dis- 
pensed to those who have been certified 
as unable to pay anything. That is 
official charity. It is very little availed 
of. During a quarter of an hour you 
may count perhaps fifteen women, com- 
ing singly or in twos and threes, with 
their baskets and dishes and jars for 
potatoes boiled in their Jackets, sauer- 
kraut, and meat and soup. They take 
it away hot and serve it on their own 
tables at home. There are never crowds 
of applicants. A bread line is unknown. 
Only tiie women come; they are always 
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clean, respectable looking, with clothes 
in g&od Older. At a guow one woald 

>ay that more bread of duurity is given 
in a bad Winter to the poor in New 
York alone on account of unemployment 
than if beinp gfvwi in all Gemnqr an 

account of war. And the waj <tf giving 
it is very different 

Attitiide* 

After the first week one's German ac- 
quaintances, having waited for the ef« 
feet, begin to ask, "Are you sore yon 
receive enough to eat in Germany?" 
Excellenz of the Foreifni Office, one's 
host, observes that one is carelessly 
breaidng the holhm stim^ that conw 
with the sherry cobbler, and saTS* Ttrj 
solemnly, " You know we now make 
bread of straw in Germany." That is 
teehnleally true. It it one of the things 
they achieved in the laboratories when 
the chemists attacked the food problem, 
but it is of no great practical conse- 
ifoence, hecaoBe it was never ncceseav y 
to be availed ef. Excellenz explains the 
process at lenpth, and adds, (one miprht 
have been fooled until then,) " Perhaps 
after yon are gone," pointing to the 
atrawa, "they iriU be gatiiered iqi and 
saved for bread." Your host at a private 
table pretends on a meatless day to be 
deeply humiliated that the great dish is 
delieioaa trcnit ewisminff in a gorfeoos 
plum sauce, and sigrhs, " Yoa See hov wa 
have to live in Germany.** 

Food Politics 

All of this seem.*?, of course, incom- 
patible with the facts, first, that Ger- 
many has protested so vehemently 
agahist the efforte of ESni^nd to starve 

65,000,000 people, making that the justi- 
fication for her submarine warfare, and, 
second, that in the Reichstag and in the 

press, there has been a continual outcry 
against the rise in the cost of living, 
followed by commotions described as 
bread, meat, and batter "rlote" led by 
tlie housewives of Berlin. The explana- 
tions are nimple. As to the first fact, 
the stomach howled before it was hurt. 
It howled a* the thought ef hefaig 
pinched, and ft will ha ikw to f ergiva 
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England for its intention. As for the 
intemal agilaliom it ia poUtieaL 

The agrarian or agricultural interest 
is politically powerful. It is too tenderly 
treated by the Government; all the re- 
mainder of the popolatioa p ro tee ta , lad 
by the Socialists. Naturally, the inter- 
ests of those who produce food would 
conflict with those who consume it. When 
the Em^iah bad declared a blockade 
apainst Germany's food supply, the Ger- 
mam Government took absolute and arbi- 
trary coatrtrf of the Retribution and con- 
sumption of grain in llw WMplia 
Speculation in grain became at once im- 
possible. Then were called in the statis- 
ticiaae, the physicists, the chcmietB and 
specialized scientiats to decide how tiM 
grain should be apportioned between peo- 
ple and animals to equalize the relative 
valuea ef aniaMl and vegatahia food, aad 
in general to determine the best poiiiMe 
use to be made of all there was. Many 
problems arose. Food may go either from 
the sofl direet to man, or from the aoO 
through animals first, reaching man in 
the form of meat. Then there was the 
difference between city and country 
people to oonsider. City people required, 
generally, more meat than the others. 
Also, these scientists took into account 
the aesthetic value of food, which is im- 
portant. '^Por," aa one af tbsas aaid, 
" if food is made too unattractive to the 
senses people will not eat enough, and 
tkat would be worse." Some mistakee 
were ssade. The vegetarians at first had 
too much their way, and the slaughter of 
hogs, to save the grain, was overdone. 
Effect— dbrst, a glut of pork, and months 
afterward a famine of fat Getmany, 
normally, consumes a tremendous quan- 
tity of fat, more than ahe produces, im- 
porting vegetable oils, of which she her- 
self produces none at all, and alaa laigs 
amounts of raw animal fat. 

The Great Swine Slaog^ito' 

The original mistake of killing too 
many swine caused pork to rise very fast 
m price, which fai torn affected the price 
of other meat, and of all forms of fat, 
including butter, and then a great row 
began. The Government decreed niaxi- 
moB priesa. hat did net go tha whole 
diataaca and esmpsi the p% growsia ta 
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wM. That was its tenderness for the 
agrarian power. The German farmer in 
his alfeetiMi for high prieea is kin to 

farmers anywhere else in the world. He 
sends three sons to war and holds back a 
pig for the difference between 200 and 
206 



The Sociafiit View 

TIm Soeiallsts in tiie Beidistag and in 
tiieir newspapers donounced the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs for their un patriot- 
ism, the Government for not attending 
to fiian severaly, aad the speeulatora 
above alL The housewives blamed the 
retailers, and sometimes smashed their 
windows and overturned their open-air 
eountersu One Hstsnhig to the oonuno- 
tion from outside might have thought 
the German stomach was rioting for food. 
That was not the case. It was the price 
ef food aad not Ite <|naatity tliat nade 
the troatttei 

The position of the Socialists was this: 
" If there is no meat or fat, very well. 
We are willing to da witfioiit. Bvt joa 
teil us there is enough, and we believe 
3rou, and, therefore, we want it at rea- 
sonable prices." 

Meatless and Falless 

And all the city people for once were 
with tlte Socialists. The Government 
hearkened. But instead of trying to 
make the producers sell at the maximum 
prices it sought to limit the consumption 
of nnat aad IM, henea Uw decree ef 
meatless days and fatless days. Nata- 
rally, if you make f5rst a maximum price 
and then limit the consumption to the 
supply available, IStm case is solved, as it 
was with grain. The producer has noth- 
ing more to gain by withholding his prod- 
uce, whereas, if the price is fixed and the 
ciNMiimplIwi fa vnragulated, he anty hope 
that by withholding his prodooe the 
scarcity will cause the maximum price to 
be raised by the Government, as did hap- 
pen senreial tinea with paiic priees. 

Bat neaUesa and f atleea days would 

not limit the consumption unless people 
altogether observed them honestly, 
which, alasl they did not do. Many 
honeehol daw took in enani^ 
neat daya to laat over the 



ones. In the public restaurants on meat- 
less days the patronage fell o£F, because 
people stayed at hooM to eat hi private 
the meat they could not be served with in 
public. Then began the agitation for 
** meat cards," like " bread cards," which 
wonld make it impossible for any one to 
biQr in one day more than his individual 
allotment. But by this time the swine 
had begun to multiply again, cattle had 
become more plentiful at the same time, 
and in the conferences of science the 
vegetarians were commanding new re- 
spect, going so far as to say that the 
reaction had gone too far since the grreat 
slaughter and that people had better be 
allowed to eat more meat. And so no 
general " meat eard" regulation came. 
However, butter cards were issued in 
places at the same time that maximum 
prices were decreed. When this was done 
the export price of butter in Norway 
was higher than Hie maximum price 
fixed by the Government in Berlin. For 
a few days there was a great scarcity of 
butter everjFwhere hi Germany, but the 
consumption under this regulation fell 
so rapidly that the butter dealers in 
Norway and Holland were taken una- 
wares with large ateeks on hand. Thqr 
cut their prices, and Gecmaay got butter 
on its own terms. 

A Far-Raadiing Eipcrimcnt 

Altofjether it is an economic experi- 
ence of which the mecuiing will be clearer 
hereafter. A food-importing nation that 
deee net a b e e l utel y centrel the paths by 

which its nourishment reaches it from 
outside must naturally be vulnerable in 
war, and, for that reason, uneasy in 



If Germany, withoat tiiis lyyi, 
continued for another generation as 
it had been going, turning more and 
mere of ito energies to industrial par> 
suits, its importation of food might have 
become 25 per cent or more of the total 
consumed, instead of the 15 per cent, it 
was in 1914, aad then, without ooatrol 
of the sea, a career in war would be very 
brief. In the same light, England's prob- 
lem is intensified. She cannot ever be- 
come selfHWietoinhig in food; her eteasadi 
it hi the keeping of her flaeb PMbably , 
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after the war it will be Germany's eco- could by gradual means be very moch 
nomic ideal to continue potentially self- increased. For England that ideal ia 
sustaining. Her agricultural production unattainable. 



Warfare On the Tribal Plan 

m. 



rriO neutral visitors the Germans over 
I. and over address this question: 
"We have told only the trutib, 
without boasting. Gomany is able to 
go on and on, making war out of its own 
resources. Why is the world so incredu- 

The proper answer to make to that is 

this: "It was incredible to begin with. 
Nobody could imagine that a modem 
State» importing in peaee 16 per eent. 
of its food and the bulk of the raw ma> 
terials required for its industrial process, 
save only iron, coal, and zinc, had sud- 
denly become self-contained in war, as a 
tribe might have been in the cave age. 
And at the beginning of the war the Ger- 
mans, perhaps least of all, could have 
fmagfaiedit. Is that not so? " 

Things That Were Unexpected 

'*Yee,*' they say, <*that ia true. We 
didnt Imow we could do it.** 

"You would have said yourselves that 
it would be impossible to make a long 
war oat of your own resourees, cat off 
from the oateide world." 

" We were not prepared for what hap- 
pened," they admit. "It would have 
seemed incredible." 

The truth is ;that Germany was not 
economically prepared for war, especially 
for the kind of war it developed to be. 
in the military sense she was ready; 
that is to 8ay» she had the war machine 
and plans to meet every contingency; 
and also, in financial theory, she was 
ready, the bankers, like the military men, 
having worked it all out on paper long 
beforehand; but in other respects she 
was unprepared. Of raw materials she 
had only the stocks appropriate for peace 
time, or a supply for about six months; 



of food she had no special reserves, and, 
most surprising of all, she had very 
inadequate stores of ammunition. 

At the end of September, 1914, the sec- 
ond month of war, the supply of German 
ammunition was almost exhausted. There 
was a panic about it, especially as the 
crisis in ammunition coincided with a 
crisis in military strategy, the invading 
army having been beaten back in France* 
with Hindenburg reporting at the same 
time that he required a great many 
more men and tremendous quantities of 
shells to hold the Russians back on the 
eastern firont. Germany was then in a 
very tight place. Certain amazing eveata 
on the western front, as, for examplOf 
bayonet charges by soldiers imperfectly- 
or not at all supported by arUUery, are 
only now to be understood in tiie Ught 
of facts unknown at the time. 

Long after Germany had found plenty 
of ammunition for herself, her allies, 
especially the Turks, wwre desperately 
short. There was a situation at the. 
Dardanelles which goes to show on what 
slender chances turn the fortoaes of 
war. When the allied Anglo-French fleet, 
withdrew at dark on the day of the great 
attack, having lost five ships in the fight, 
the only Turkish fort with guns large 
enough to deliver a mortal shot against 
a modern battleship had only seventeen 
shells left. The German commander was 
in despair. A countryman of his, a news- 
paper correspondent, asked him how he 
stood. He said it was all up with the 
Dardanelles. He could hope with his 
seventeen shots to sink two or lliree more 
shipi^, with luck, but that would be Hw 
end of it. The fleet would then go 
through, and the correspondent had bet- 
ter hie him back to Constantinople «id 
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get ftarted hone, nnlcsa he liked the 
thonght of baeonin^ a prisoner of war. 
But fbt allied fleet did not return to the 
mtteek the next morning. If it had, the 
cnimit hiatory of Enrope miffht bo vttf 
differently written. Later a German 
naval Captain, who had lost hia ship in 
tto NorUi Soa and waa not entifled to 
another command, arrived in Constan- 
tinople with permission to do anything 
he could find to do. He was a genius. 
Ont of aoeh matariala as nobedr olao had 
thought of using, some old an^nes, a 
few old-fashioned machines, forgotten 
tools, and the very scrap heaps, by a 
Und ot aoreery bo ereatad a BMiaitioBa 
factory which, in a little while, entirely 
relieved the anxieties of the German com- 
nuinder in the big fort defending the 
Dardanaliaa. 

The Four Problemt 

Tho imoxpaetad faetora vbleh eon- 
fkoolad Germany, and against which she 
bad made insufficient preparatkMi, w 
none at all, were these: 

Pint— Xeomnie iaolatioii. 8ha bad 
Mfor bnacinad andi a cataat>o|diab 

Second — Fiphting on two fronts at 
once, east and west, with lines on both 
sides much longer than anybody could 
bava f s t aaeei i . Wbat aba o a paelod waa 
an alternation of fighting, first on the 
west and then on the east. That was the 
BiriUtary program. 

Tblrd— Tbo kntlb of tbo war. AO 

calculations assumed a protracted war to 
be out of the question, for the Teatonle 
allies as well as for their enemies. 

Foinrtii — Ae enoiuuius qaanttty of 
ammunition required in modem warfare. 
Everybody greatly underestimated it. 
In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 
ttera irare uaed altogether 347,000 piecea 
of abrapnel. The present average con- 
sumption on the German side in this war 
is 4,000,000 pieces a month. That is to 
aay, the total amount eoBsaned in tbe 
Franco-Prussian war would now supply 
the linea for a little more tiian tbiee 
days. 

To meat tiieae un e g p eeted eonditJona 

heroic measures were necessary. Tbe 

Government promptly laid its hands upon 
all industrial establishments and proc- 



eaaea adaptable to the purpose, upon all 
raw material existing in manufacturers' 
and dealers' hands, and upon all the doe- 
tors and scientists whose specialised 
talmtta fitted them to help aol'Ve the 
problems in hand. The man best 
equipped by experience and qualities of 
mhid to beeqoie eeoaomfe dictator waa 
put at the top of it all. bduatries were 
classified. Inventory was taken of their 
stock. Then to a fabricator of cloth, or 
metal maaufeeturer, the dietator nouid 
say: ** Your factory and your stock of 
raw material are now absolutely in the 
hands of the State. You are to work ex- 
dualvaly fSor tim State, fa order that tbe 
transition may not be too violent you 
may have 10 per cent, of your own raw 
material for private use during January 
and 6 per eent. dnriiic Febmary; after 
that you are to fill only war ordara for 
the State." 

War Companies 

At the same time the great German 
banks formed for each of the principal 
biduatriea a war eompoay, to receive 
orders from the State, place contracts 
with the manufacturers, buy and sell raw 
materials, and in general to finance the 
whole vaBt busineaa at a regulated rate 
of profit. So you would find a foreign 
exchange expert from the Deutsche Bank 
at the head of a war company dealing 
in wool cloth, and a peace time apedalist 
in American securities, whom you had 
once known in Wall Street* conducting 
large and difficult operatlona connected 
wttb the production of shrapnel, or per- 
haps absorbed in the task of erecting 
factories to recover cotton fibre from 
cotton ftifarica. 

Bending Induiby Id It 

In thia way tbo indoatriet of Germany 
were eonsmandeered, until 80 per cent. 

of them came to be employed directly or 
indirectly in the service of war. Their 
fkadbiHty, at flnt thought, would aeem 
extraordinary; but, on reflection, it ia 
less wonderful, because the distinguish- 
ing fact about German industry had 
ahraya been Ita adaptaUHty. For yeara 
and years it had been known that where- 
as the English sold English goods and 
the French sold French goods, the Ger- 
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man would produce on order anythinir 
under the sun that a buyer wanted, as 
he wanted it, even Japanese goods, so 
perfectly imitated that nobody but an 
expert could tell the difference. 11 you 
wanted left-handfd typewriters, or an 
engine to run .upside down, the German 
would make it according to epeeifiea- 
tion. That was his boast, and although 
there were many who thought it a bad 
thing for German industry, and that 
standardisation of products distinctively 
German would in the lonp run be better, 
it was lucky in war to have an industry 
that could change instantly from what 
it was doing to what the State wanted. 

Much more difficult was the problem 
of creating that for which no specifica- 
tions were known, that is, by new proc- 
esses as yet undiscovered to produce 
synthetically what was not to be had in 
any natural way, such as rubber, salt- 
peter, or an acid. Until then it had been 
thought that there were too many pro- 
fessors in Germany, too many doctors 
<d this and that, too many scientists per- 
haps. But now their brains were com- 
mandeered or laid hands upon, like any 
other commodity. Scientific knowledK^, 
which in most countries is a luxury, had 
long been a commodity in Germany 
which every industry could afford to 
buy a great deal of. 

Cheap Knowledge 

A very interesting CSerman, discussing 

this subject, said: "It is not tliat we 
have the schools. Any country may have 
schools like ours. It is the tempera- 
ment of the students. Here a sroung 
man will study five or six years and 
take his degree, and then be contented 
with 300 or 40O marks a month ($75 to 
flOO) in the laboratory of an industrial 
organization, whereas elsewhere a young 
man equally equipped would think of 
holding a chair in a university. In Ger- 
many even a very small manufacturer 
can afford his laboratory and staff of 
scientific workers, continually engaged 
in solving problems peculiar to that one 
industry." 

When the test came the results ap- 
peared. The military authorities would 
call in the manufacturers of a certain 



group and say: "Gentlemen, here is 

the problem. We have got to have so 
much of this and so much of that, and 
we look to you to find the way to pro- 
duce it. We shall expect you to meet 
here at this hour two weeks from today." 

It might be sulphuric acid, or almost 
anything else. The manufacturers would 
then put it up to the men in their labora- 
tories. Two weeks later they would 
meet again and exchange results. Among 
tiiem, by putting all of thdr information 
together, they would find the way, and 
solve problems which, in peace time, 
with each manufacturer jralously guard- 
ing his own seeretSf might have had to 
wait years for a solution. 

Nidcd and Rubber 

Many problems are yet unfinished, 
chief of those being perhaps the prob- 
lem of producing rubber in large quan- 
tities synthetically. Nickel is very scarce. 
But other things have been wonderfully 
accomplished. Substitutes have been 
found for cotton in the manufacture of 
high explosives. The potsibilitlea of sine 
wire in place of copper for conducting 
electricity have been discovered. All new 
installations now are made with zinc 
wire. The chemical equivalent of th« 
saltpeter which was formerly imported 
from Chile has been commanded from 
the air, and this is a form of wealth . 
that will perhaps endure after the war. 
The first costly electrical plants that 
were built for the process of obtaining' 
saltpeter from nitrogen gas required 
Government subsidies. Latdy the two 
largest plants have been built with pri- 
vate capital by men who are convinced 
that after the war saltpeter may be pro- 
duced by this process at a cost to make 
competition with the Chilean product 
profitable. 

Much Copper 

Copper is really not a serious problem. 
That becomes clear at once to the most 
casual-^ed visitor. Germany is full of 
copper. That might have been known 
before. A country that had for many 
years been importing tremendous quan- 
tities of copper would have huge reserves 
in some form or other, because it is an 
indestructible metal. There is copper 
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and brass everywhere. The metal was 
wnr laviaUy vasd. Enongli eoold be x«- 

t t fwnd from copper roofs to supply the 
war industry for months, and after that 
enough more could be recovered from the 
univenal hnm h M md and the door 
trimminpTs to po on with for an indeter- 
minate time. Besides, a great deal is 
regularly recovered from the battiefields, 
iHiidi, M ooea as they have been cleared 
of the dead, are combed by pangs sent to 
retrieve all kinds of material, inclnding 
iroDt copper, and leatiier. 

New Wealth 

Notwithstanding the fact that 80 per 
eent. «f all German industry is engaged 
in war service, and in spite of all other 
creative disabilities, new wealth is being 
Cfoated In aoma diraetkma and old wealth 
la IttSttg maintained. Rock ballast is be- 
ing spread on the railways almost as in 
peace time. That is significant, because, 
at a pinch* railwajB ao traU ballaated as 
the German roads are majr !« a long time 
neplected without danger or loss. On the 
Frankfurt-Hamburg line grade elevation 
throngii fha dtiaa and ediier heavy work 
is progressing steadily. New macadam 
roads are building in the country, and 
the agricultural regions without excep- 
tion are as trim and as neatiy picked up 
as in peace time. At Leipsic the largest 
and perhaps the finest railway station in 
Europe was finished and opened in De- 
cember. 

The great new Hamburg - Amer- 
ican Building at Hamburg is finishing. 
In Berlin ^ subway begun before the 
war is continuing to build, not feverishly, 
but steadily, and where a street has to 
be covered over, the temporary construc- 
tion is of • chanMtsr ta astonidi a New 
Ybrkar. It woold nam giva way. 



Prisoners of war, especially Russians, 
fiumislMd most of the rough labor for tlie 
new construction taking place in the 
Winter time, and then they are very 
widely employed in season on the farms. 
Thejr ai« handled m gangs, and aant 
from place to place on request, as Italian 
or other alien labor formerly was handled 
by the padrone system in the United 
States. It is very mobile labor, and very 
glad to work, both for relief from the 
monotony of camp life and for the small 
Wages paid. It was tiia naa of prisoners 
that enabled Germany to produoa tiia 
sntficiant crop of 1916. 

Women at Wofk 

A great deal of heavy work also is 
performed by women. They dig in place 
of men in tiie Berlin snbway work. This 
work came to the surface suddenly in tiia 
heart of Berlin, and the sight of women 
working with shovels attracted large 
erewda at first Barllnara did not raUsh 
it, and feared it would ba mlsimdsrstood 
by foreign visitors, as it often was. One 
is tempted to exclaim: " This is Germany 
in war time! It haa eooM to this." But, 
on the other hand, there are no slums in 
Berlin, nothing in the nature of a poor 
neighborhood that would not compare 
very favorably with Savanth or Eighth 
Avenue. Also, the women digging in the 
subway are very healthy and robust, in 
stout, whole garments. It is not a de- 
prsasing spaetada. And yet a big poliea- 
man at the corner of Unter den Linden 
and Friedriclutrasse dislikes it person- 
ally. When a crowd gatliers he disperses 
it roughly, sajring: "Shamel Shame! 
Don't stand there looking at women doing 
such work. You ought to be doing it if 
yon have tioM to lotter," or Gssmaa ta 
that effect. 
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STRANGERS in Saa FnmdBeo after 
the eaithqiuke wen filled with a 

common astonishment and asked 
invariably the same question : " The 
money that people are spending so frra> 
ly — where does it come from?" It was 
impossible that people should be really 
richer than before, and yet evidence of 
fhelr teeming to be so was on every 
hand and in every direction, espodall^ 
in places of eating:, drinking:, and amuse- 
ment. The answer, when forthcoming, 
was simple enough. It was insurance 
money. The people at large were en- 
joying the capital of the few. The rich, 
there or somewhere, were poorer, but 
all tiie last were for the presmt richw. 

The Money Rich 

There now is somewhat of that same 
phenomenon in Germany. More mon^ 

is in circulation than was ever the case 
before, and money in hand is already 
half spent. There is that illusion of 
money prosperity which invariably ac- 
companies currency inflation. The rich 
are each day poorer, and the very poor 
remain so, as is always the case. Between 
is the great other class through whose 
hands the money passes. In all the Inr^je 
cities the restaurants, the cafes, and the 
theatres are continually crowded with 
patrons. There is no dancing in Ger- 
many; that is principally what one 
misses. At the opera the highest-priced 
seats, 5 to 10 marks, as well as the 
cheaper ones, are all taken for every 
performance. At Munich the Bavarian 
King's famous Hofbrau Haus is as in- 
teresting as ever, and, notwithstanding 
a rise of 10 pfennigs in the price of beer 
per litre, one may have to look throuph 
several great rooms before finding a 
place at which to sit and drink it. On 
the first floor, where the people are the 
King's children still, petulant, noisy, un- 
political, and easily made happy, the 
visitor's sensation is that of fsJling un- 
awares into a hive of colcssal bees, lliey 
are as disinterested and as uncurious 



• 

as bees. They sit, men and women, all 

together at long tables, as tight as they 
can sit, buzzing incessantly, beating the 
tables with their palms, sipping amber 
fluid oat of glasses with pewter lids tiiat 
pop open when the glass is raised and 
close when it is put down, with a click, 
click, click that adds a continuous metallic 
Mte to Hnt confosioa of human vokes. 

But at Mmileh, also, is a wen-known 
collector of porcelains who points to his 
beloved and beautiful things, saying: *' I 
tell my American friends that if tiw war 
lasts much longer they can have these 
objects at any price they will name. I 
cannot afford to keep them,** 

At the Hofbrau Haus 

The people at the Hofbrau Haus are 
drinking up his porcelains. So is wealth 
transmitted in Hiis modem world. They 

do not know it. He doOS. 

This is to put the worst of it first. 
Germans naturally put the other side 
first Th^ say— even bankara and* 
economists say: "You can see for your- 
.self how it is. Money is very abundant. 
The people are richer than they were be- 
fore. Our money does not go abroad as 
England's money does. It remains here 
among us, and circulates endlessly.'* 

Thinking Further 

One is sure from this that it is as one- 
suspected. The war has set economic 
thooglit on its head in Germany. No-> 
body is thinking straight about what is 
taking |daea. So one is obliged to an- 
swer: 

" To say that the German people are 

really richer than before the war start- 
ed is to say a meaningless thing. No 
neutral can understand it. Economic 
laws cannot, like int«mationa] law, he 

suddenly suspended. This perpetual cir- 
culatory motion of money you boast of, 
and the abundance of the medium, only 
tend to conceal the fact that Gennany is 

using' up its capital." 

To this the German banker, or the 
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economist, unexpectedly replies: *' Of 
course. We know that, too. That is 
tfliat capital is for. We «mj not be 
ueiiig it Qp as fast as yon think, be- 
cause at the same time we are savin^ir 
a great deal more relatively than in 
peace tiBoa. TIm ridi — ^they espedany 
are sayins. Biit» nolwiUistanding that, 
it is true, as you say, we are usinfir up 
capital in Germany. We shall get it 
back. That is the point."* 

"Yott mean In the fonn of indem- 
nities? " 

"Yes. Either money indemnities or 
cennnevcial concesslonSf both pevbaps> 
Yes, both. And then you shall see." 

" But when you have won the war 
yoor enemies may be unable to pay.** 

*"nMgr can pay," the answer is. " They 
will have to pay." 

This idea of obtaining large money 
indemnities in the conditions of peaee 
is pfominsnt, not to say paramoont* la 
GenBeny's fl«»t tHy tfil calcnIatioBS* 

Two Ways of Paying 

There are only two ways of meetinf 

the cost of war. One way is to pay the 
bill as you go, out of your own resources, 
which entails both heroic saving and the 
eonnuBption of aeeumilated capitoL The 
other way is to borrow. The general 
practice is to adopt both methods, as 
Ekigland does, as Prans^ Italy, and Rus- 
sia do. They pay what ihtf can, as 
they po, deriving the means partly from 
economy in private expenditures and 
partly from stores of aeewnnUited ca]^ 
tal; and then, liesides, iSbtif borrow heaT- 
ily abroad. 

The advantage of borrowing is that 
Um eoot is spr s a d over a long period of 
years, and may be paid off by easy in* 
stallments after the return of peace, 
under normal conditions of commerce and 
trade. But CSmnany doee not Iwrrow 
abroad, at least very little, and ptSfB al- 
most the whole cost out of her own re- 
sources as she goes. There are ad- 
vantagee in this plan, too. That, indeed, 
would be the ideal way to pay for war- 
provided only that at the end you were 
able to replenish the stores of capital 
that had bssn used iq» fat ^ pioeess; 
Theve Is at least sua ote advantage. 



Though it lies in the region of remote 
contingency it is nevertheless real for 
porpooes of pressnt consideration. A 
Government that owes money only to ita 
own people, which is the same as to say 
that the people owe it to themselves and 
eadi otiier, is obviously in a position Tory 
different from that of a Government that 
owes a great deal of money abroad to 
strangers. One could halve its debt, cut 
llie rate of faiterset or repadiato it alto- 
pether, a majority of the people assent- 
ing, without impairing its credit abroad 
or redneing in the least the power to 
borrow among strangers. The other 
Government, owing money abroad, could 
not diminish the principal of its debt or 
alter the rata of iatarsst witbovt rajoing 
ita credit abroad. 

Rcpii£stiDO 

A shrewd-minded Geraum ^^i H w i ffT i il 
asked suddenly this staggering question: 
" What would be the effect if in the con- 
ditions of psaes it wece stipulated that 
all the belligerent countries should re- 
pudiate their war losns? ** 

After some reflection, the answer of a 
neotrsl was: *It is a very innNna thing 
to consider. It is too large a ipimttftn to 
be met offhand. What shall one say? 
The obvious effect, of course, would be a 
relocation of wealth so soddm as perhaps 
to be very disastrous, certainly ruinous.** 
No*** he said, " the effect on the peo- 
pie at large. What would that be? ** 

''Perhaps, if you consider only the 
people at large, the noncapitali.stic mass, 
it would be a great relief to them not to 
have to go on for generations, perhaps 
forever, paying intereet on this huge, 
unimaginable debt that Europe is piling 
up. It would mean simply that they 
were not obliged to restore to private 
hands the capital that had bem dis- 
persed among them during war." 

FloiUe GNKbion 

But there again was the former prob- 
lem. Germany might repudiate her wsr 
debt, or a porUun of it, by reducing the 
rate of interest, purely as a matter of 
internal policy, without reference to the 
feelings or economic beliefs of the world 
eataide^ whereas, natlona that had bor- 
rowed outside eoold do no audi thtag at 
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all. They would have to consider facts 
of int^ational policy. 

The Power to Tk 

It must not be asmmed from ^te thmt 
the thonght of repudiation is working in 
Germany. But repudiation, besides being 
a very ugly word, is a matter of terms 
and relations. Many amnfemonts may 
bo ropudiatlon really which aoem not to 
be, and go by other names. For example, 
it is very well known liiat the rich will 
be enormously taiced and super-taxed 
after tlie war, and it is already decided 
that war profits will be partly confis- 
cated by a special kind of tax that may 
be called almost punitive. The difficult 
of capturing war profits that have be- 
come widely diffused in private bands 
will be solved arbitrarily. A man's 
wealth will be compared with what it was 
before the war. If it has increased, the 
assumption will be that the increase 
arose from war profits, and it will bear 
the eonf iaeatory tax accordingly. Corpo- 
rations that are now thriving on war 
contracts are required to hold their ex- 
traordinary profits in suspense. They 
will be attended to suitably. Besides all 
of this, it is already suggested that an 
ideal way of levying an income tax after 
the war would be to reduce the rate of 
interest on the war loans. In that way 
the rich would pay the most, having been 
individually the largest purchasers of 
the war loans. 

Buyers of the Loan 
Each loan has had a wider popular 
base than its predecessor. Subscriptions 
of 100 to 2,000 marks ($25 to $250) were 
on the first loan, 926,059 in number, 
yielding 784,000,000 marks; on the sec- 
ond, 2,113^20, yielding 1,662,000,000 
marks, and on the third, 2,88^,790, 
yielding 2,165,000,000 marks. That fact, 
of course, is in theory if not in practice 
a strong protection against repudiation 
of interest or principal after the war, 
though not one that may be trusted ab- 
solutely. The people must be persuaded 
to see that the cost of the war in the 
actual sense had already been paid, and 
that keeping up interest and amortiza- 
tion payments on the loans would be 
merely paying money from pocket to 
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pocket, to the ultimate advantage of the 
rich. 

The aspects of the case are clear 

enough to the bankers, the economists, 
and the rich. They are not deluding 
themselves; and yet they go on putting 
their money into the loan, cheerfully, 
patriotically, with a spirit that must be 
rare in the world. You may say to a 
banker whom yon know to bare put a 
large portion of bis piri'vmte fortune into 
the war loans: "Do yoo not see what 
will be the case? After the war taxes 
win be terrific, much worse than now 
they arc, because the Government is 
borrowing at compound interest, paying 
interest on previous loans from the prin- 
cipal of new ones. Hie people under 
you cannot be made to pay more than 
they can afford." And he will answer: 
" The rich should pay. Why not? They 
expect to do it. We may be taxed 40 per 
cent., 50 per cent. We may have to give 
everything we possess. We cannot give 
more than all. What then? We can 
}togbck again. I am willing to do that. 
The people fight and the rich must pay. 
Yes, we see all that.** 

Spirit of the Rich 
This is not the attitude of one, or two, 
or a few. It is the spirit of the rich 
in Germany. All wUl not be lost. 
Nobody believes that, of 000X80. It is 
a patriotic exaggeration of speech, the 
effect of which is but to intensify the 
faith they have in Germany's future. On 
the Boerse they pay 5 marks and 20 
pfennigs for the American dollar, normal 
price 4 marks 20 pfennigs, and, with the 
other hand buy^-of all things! — ship- 
ping shares. They have been very strong 
and active, without a sea on which to 
sail a German ship. That is fuith. 

There is a considerable business doing 
on the Bowse, transaetlons all for cash, 

no quotations allowed for publication, and 
one would not guess a war was going 
on until one's attention is called to the 
fact that all the men girfng to and fro 
are above forty. " We are not much 
crowded now," some one says. " All our 
young men are in the war." But there 
is no speculation in the war loans. People 
put their money into war bonds without 
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intending to teke it out. Is it safe? No 
mstter, yes or na It is necessary to 
think it is. 

Is the War Loan Good> 

A man who first pained distinction in 
German banking, then became a mem- 
ber ci the Government, and now is liv- 
ing in retirement, with a detached point 
of view, put it this way: " People are 
continually coming to me to ask if 1 tbink 
the war loan a good investment. I say 
to them: *Why, if you are pood, the 
war loan is good.' They say, ' But how ? ' 
I say, * You are simply signing your own 
note. Are you good for it? That is the 
only question. Are yon good for your 
own note? Tan you puy your texes? 
If so, then the war loan is a pood invest- 
ment. You will have to pay it your- 
self.* « 

Then in the next minute he bepan to 
discuss the subject of indemnities from 
the enemy. Could the enemy pay? Of 
course. It had other things to pay with, 
if not the money. But what other 
thinps? • 

"Well," he said, "the French, for 
example, hold large amounte of Serbian, 

Swedish, and Russian bonds, Government 
bonds, some of them, corporation bonds 
for the rest, and shares besides. We say 
to the French Government, ' Turn over to 
us .your Serbian, Swedish, and Russian 
securities, then, if you cannot pay in- 
demnity in money.' The French Govern- 
ment asks how it can do that. We say, 
' Buy them from the individuals with 
French novrrnmont securities.* Then 
the French Government goes to a French 
investor and asks, ' What have you got? ' 
He says he has 10,000 francs of Serbian 
bonds, or 20,000 francs of somethinp else, 
and the French Government says, ' Here 
are your 10,000 (or 20,000) francs; now 

give up the bonds.' And then the French 
Government turns the bonds over to Ger- 
many." 

France Should Worry 
" Bvit what would happen afterward to 

the franc in France?** 
''Ob," he raplied, '*that I can't m 

you." 

If Germany should lose, or if the war 
continued until, in fact, nobody could pay. 



then everything would be different. If 

one knew when the war would end then 
one could think to some conclusion. As 
it is, with all the belligerent countries 
committed to a policy of unlimited lia- 
bility on account of the war, and with 
capital being leveled and consumed at a 
rate for which there is no parallel in 
economic experience, one must conjecture 
and wait to see what will happen. In 
the meantime, the financial advisers of 
the German Government arc making 
what plans they may. The problems of 
j)o?t-bclIum finance are beinp considered 
as carefully durinp war as those of war 
had been considered in time of peace. 
Ways of contracting the currency imme- 
diately after the war arc alrondy being 
considered. That is to prevent excesses 
of inflation which might easily become 
uncontrollable. The possibility of a peace 
loan for purpose of rehabilitation has 
l>ven discussed independently of indem- 
nities. 

Cold in Its Place 

In the meantime there is an absolute 
embargo on gold. An American paper 
dollar or an American dollar in the form 
of a draft is worth 5 marks and 20 pfen- 
nips, but an American pold dollar is 
worth only 4 marks and L'O pfennips, as 
in peace time, because it cannot be taken 
out of the country. Only the German 
Govmmment can spend gold abroad, and 
although it is buyinp a prcat deal of 
stuff abroad, even from the United 
States, as the rate ci exdiange so elo- 
quently proves, it pays in marks at a 
great loss, in order to save the pold. All 
the necessaries of existence imjjorted into 
Germany are purchased by the Govern- 
ment — grain, fodder, animals, and what- 
ever else is required. The field of the 
private trader is much restricted. And, 
so far as possible, the Government pays 
in other currency than gold. Having 
opened up the Balkans, from where im^ 
ports would call for pold payment unless 
other means were provided, the Imperial 
Reichsbank established large bank 
credits in Bulgaria, against which Bul- 
garia issues a special kind of money to 
pay for what Germany buys in that coun- 
try. One purpose of hoarding gold at 
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the Reichsbank is to be able after the 
war to use it for obtaining enormous 
credits abroad, probably, that is to say, 
iiwvitaUy, in the United Stetn, for there 
^irill be no other lendinp' country left. 
The Reichsbank might expect to receive 
three or four dollars of credit for each 
doUar of gold deposited in fho United 
States. 

The problems are new and vast, and 
for some of them there are no rules of 
iolntion; but on the whole th^ aro re- 
garded rationally, and for the present one 
may say the question of Germany's 
financial solvency is a matter el no 



relevance. Ordinarj' test.s do not apply. 
For purposes of immediate consideration 
one may cast money itself out of the 
question. The question is whether Ger- 
many, out of her own resources, can con- 
tinue to feed and clothe her people, and 
produce the materials consumed in war. 
If she can do that, the mamf nmam hf 
which production and distribution arc ef- 
fected are to be considered only in the 
light of expediency. If they conceal the 
fact that eapitel to htSag eonsnmed at a 
rapid rate and create an illusion of popu- 
lar prosperity, perhaps that is all the 
better. The trial will come afterward. 



A People Emotionally United 

V. 



BllSMARCK supposed that in the im- 
probable case of two of his country- 
men finding themselves in agree- 
ment about anything they would im- 
mediately fall to quarreling as to why 
they agreed. Germans quote this saying 
about thenuelvea with evident relish. 
They love to disagree and to grumble. 
And yet they boast of nothing else so 
much as of tiieir unity in war. This is 
not simply a contradiction. It involvea 
an important distinction. 

Wherein Is Unity 

Emotionally they are United. Political- 
ly they are divided. 

These are two kinds of families — those 
wbo care what the neighbors think and 
those who don't. The Germans had al- 
ways been of the kind who don't They 
wrangled out their differences with all 
the windows open, and spanked the chil- 
dren in the back yard instead of taking 
than quietly into the woodshed or to the 
cellar. The neighbors are continaally 
expecting such a family to break up. The 
sons who are old enough to do so will 
leave home and the daughters will elope, 
leaving the authors of so anwh human 
discord to fi|^t it out alone as th^ de- 
serve. 

It is possible, nevertheless, for tiie 



members of a quarrelsome household to 
be really vwry fond ef ime anotiier, and 

also to be deeply, jealously, and romanti- 
cally attached to their joint possessions. 
If that is the case, outeide interference 
win vnite tiie famOy for purposes of 
fierce resistance. Its reaction to a com- 
mon peril may seem to be quicker and 
more positive because the natural human 
impulse to unity of action has been 
hitherto baffled by internal dissensions. 
The boy, liowling in the back yard from 
the effeete of a fresh beating, rises with 
the rest to repel the meddling neighbor. 
The riprhts of the family as a unit having 
been established by united effort, the twy 
site down where be was and resumes bis 
howling, and the mother, who has taken 
his part, renews her opinions of the 
father. 

The Grumbler 

So the German Socialist rises and goes 
to the fkent in France or Russia to do 
bis share of the fighting against the 
enemies of the Fatherland, on their ter- 
ritory, and then, on leave, returns to the 
Reichstag, still in his uniform, denounces 
militarism, stetes bis horror of conquest 
in principle, and heckles his Government. 
If you sit down with him at luncheon he 
Is a fafr-hsiied, btue-eyed Bum* awfcwaid 
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with his sword, whose mind is like a 

moving-picture film on which pictures 
from two very different worlds have be- 
come hopelessly confused. One is a irorld 
economically perfected, in which every- 
body is happy and comfortable, by virtue 
of theories which he expounds in the 
Reiehstaff and dsewhere. The other is a 
world in which killing is man's immediate 
business, and in which the enemies of the 
Fatherland will be vanquished forever by 
strength of the valor he has seen and to 
which he has contributed his own. When 
you comment upon the strangeness of his 
situation he says: 

" Yes, my American friend, you see it 
is this way. On the physical battlefield 
there is unity. On the political battlefield 
there are concessions. On the economic 
battlefield there is no peace, and perhaps 
never will be until " — But he thinks, 
of course, that you would rather talk 
war, which is dramatic, living, and un- 
written, than economics, which is all in 
books, for those to road who will. That 
is really to say that he himself would. 

Drum Fire 

" Can you imagine what drum fire is 
like?" he asks. *'You cant," he con- 
tinues, without waiting for the answer. 
" It is so fast that you cannot hear 
the guns separately. It's like the beat- 
ing of snare drums, a continuous 
roll. The men can't stand it loner at 
a time. Every few hours you have to 
take them out and send others in their 
place. Those who come out w«re already 
dead in one sense. They gave up hope. 
They expected to die. But when they 
are safely out hope returns. Nobody 
likes to die. It is a relief not to have 
died. They rest and think and get their 
nerves in order — and then you have to 
take them back. That is helll Every- 
body knows that at least one-tenth will 
die this time. For one in ten it is certain 
death, and, worst of all, death from w^hich 
escape before had been miraculous. Well, 
they go! " 

He clenches his fist and makes the 
dished jump. " They go! They are not 
afraid of the officers' pistob. That is 
cahimny. They are afraid not to go. It 
13 moral authority they fear. And only 
Germans will do it," he adds, more quiet- 



ly. **Tha French will not go back into 

the same drum fire. New men have 
to be found. The Italians will not pass 
tiieir own dead. Only the Germans will 

For die Fatkerland 

He is very proud of it, nalvdy so. 

He has seen them go. He has made 
them go. Though he disbelieves in war 
and militarism, in aristocracy and mod- 
em diplomacy, in racial vanity and na- 
tional aggrandisement, yet would he lead 
his men again and a^ain into that helUsb 
drum fire for the Fatherland. 

As to the nature of the war, the Ger- 
maas are wonderfully united, lliere is 

no denying this fact. They hold in com- 
mon, to begin with, a tragic view of 
their historical position. Modern Ger- 
man history is a continuation of Prus- 
sian history, and Prussian history is 
gloomy, desperate, and dreadful. Fred- 
erick the Great making war against all 
the powers of Continental Europe, dur- 
ing seven years, at odds of one to ten, 
and making it as Imperial Germany to- 
day makes war, out of his own people's 
resources, requiring tremendous self- 
sacrifice, is a picture to satisfy every 
longing of the fatalistic Teutonic im- 
agination. The world is an enemy. The 
odds are overwhelming. Yet the miracu- 
lons is possible. 

Love of Peace 

You cannot convince a German that he 
is not, above all, a peace-loving man, until 
his land is attacked. He believes it; 
therefor^ in one s^se, it is true, for a 
love of peace, though it may be con- 
tradicted by acts, may be a feeling and 
not a fact. He forgives his enemies al- 
most anything more easily than this; 
that they forced war upon Germany. If 
you wish to debate it, he will insist that 
the alliance between Russia, France, and 
England was from its inception and in 
its very nature an alliance designed to 
thwart the growth of Germany. He will 
add that, even so, clear as it is and was, 
stni he ooaldnt believe it himself. He 
couldn't imagine England taking part in 
the war. 

After war had been declared against 
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Russia, Gennaas gathered before the 
British Embassy in Berlin and cheered. 
That is pathetically true. He asks you. 
Why? The fact was reported in fh* 
English newspapers at the tinM» and fhe 
British asked themselves the same ques- 
tion. Why? In like spirit Germans em- 
braced Japanese in the streets of Berlin. 
But alas! the Japaaeae, too^ went over 
to the side of the hostile world. 

Effect of UolatioD 

This feeling of moral and physical iso- 
lation is a powerful unifying emotion in 
Germany. Fear is another. The "Slavic 
peril "tea dreadful conception. Press- 
ing against the frontiers of Germany 
were always the Russians, multiplying 
calamitously and nursing an earth 
hunger insatiable. Do yoa question the 
earth hunger? Do yea, really? Your 
Socialist becomes stranjifely emphatic. 
''During 100 years," he says, as if it 
were a State secret, "the Russians have 
increased their portion of earth, by con- 
quest, by stealth, by sheer force of their 
mass, at the rate of 100 square miles per 
day." Thii^ to the Geman i aag ljuation, 
seems a statement of appalling fact. 
That the monstrous expansion of the 
Russian Empire has taken place for the 
most part in Asia is no comfort at all. 
That is only because Germany has so 
far been able to protect herself, and not 
only herself but all the rest of Europe 
tnm the terrible earth lust of the fecund 
Russian. Notoriously, Russia coveted 
space in Europe; notoriously, she wanted 
dominion over the Balkan Peninsula. She 
wanted the eastern Caesar's place at 
Constantinople. And with this all- 
menacing power, aprainst which Germany 
alone stood as the bulwark and buffer to 
save European civilization — with this 
dark power France and En^and had 
made an allianoe to crush Gennany con^ 
mercially! 

Deep Bitterness 

The bitterness of this sentiment in 
Germany is abysmal. It is compounded 
of tiie two moot potent esMtioiial ele> 
ments — fear and hats. Russia is fteied; 
England is hated. 

But for the feeling of all Germans 
toward Rinalav a« * glacial period de- 



scending upon them with irresistible 
force, the attitude of German Socialists 
toward the war might have been very 
different Herein lies in part tiie ex- 
planation of the utter coUapee of the 
spirit of internationalism amonpr the 
Socialists of Germany, whose readiness 
to take up arms against their fellow- 
Socialists in France has been the apology 
of the latter for having in like spirit 
taken up arms against Germans. Yet, 
until tho test came, Germany was doubt- 
ful about bar Soeialista, who had so 
vehemently in peace deooanced war upon 
any terms. 

The radical Socialists were distrusted 
in Germany not upon social or economic 
grounds, but for patriotic reasons. TIm 
unpardonable sin of the Socialist waa 
that, he was in theory unpatriotic. He 
seemed to think he had more in common 
with the trade unionist of England and 
the syndicalist of France than vnth a 
countryman of bis own on another social 
plane. That waa why a G«maa So^l- 
ist and a German Gonservatiye could not 
be invited to the same house at the same 
time, or sit together at the same table 
anywhere. The Socialists were not peo- 
ple to say: ** Our country first, right or 
wrong," They were quite capable of 
saying contrary things, even in a great 
political crisis, especially in the event 
of difficulty with France or England, 
for with French and English Socialists 
they had made vows of a peace which 
should transcend the narrow prejudices 
ot aatiooalism. 

Feeling Toward Russia 

Then came the war. It began with 
Russia, and wifli Russians the German 

Socialists had nothing whatever in com- 
mon. So far from that, the feeling of a 
German Socialist toward Russia was the 
same as that of other Germans. Their 
reactions to the Russian peril were all 
alike. There was the very beginning of 
emotional unity in war. The Emperor 
perceived this and gave it eg pr ee si on, 
dramatically. In his speech from the 
balcony he said that he no longer knew 
Socialists, Conservatives, Liberals, or 
others in Germany. He knew only Ger- 
mans. France waa the political ally of 
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peaee; so probably do all other people 

now at war. It is true also that the 
Imperial Chancellor's " peace speech " 
was a disappointment to those who 
thought the German demands and pur- 
poses ought to be definitely formulated 
as a matter of political expediency; but 
what really happened in Berlin on Dec. 9 
Tras mlseonstraed on the evidenee. The 
Socialists in the Reichstag fiad several 
important speeches to make following the 
Chancellor. By mistake, possibly by de- 
sign, the session suddenly and by a snap 
vote was adjourned immediately on the 
conclusion of the Chmirellor's speech. 
The Socialists made a great row instant- 
ly, and were ao dearly in the right that 
the vote to adjourn was reconsidered, the 
session was reopened, and the Socialists 
made their speeches, in which they criti- 
clsed the Government and supported the 
war. 

A MutUHfentanding 

But the afternoon newspapers went to 
press with the news that the Socialists 
had been gagged in the Reichstag. Cards 
at once were circulated calling up the 
Socialists for a demonstration, and it 
took place in spite of the fact that the 
reason for it had ceased to exist. It was 
to be a demonstration to protest against 
the fact that the Socialists had not been 
allowed to have their say about peace, 
and it took place after they had had their 
say, because it couldn't be stopped by its 
authors. It was an amiable and orderly 
crowd that filled Unter den Linden that 
night. The American Ambassador went 
about in it asking the people what it was 
about, and hardly one in ten had the 
faintest idea. There was no violence and 
apparently no thought of it. Nobody was 
hurt 



Russia, and when she kept that faith 

there ceased to be Socialists in France, 
discernible as such to Germans, but only 
enemies, all alike fighting on the side 
of Russia. The logic of this, good or 
bad, is of no consequence whatever, so 
long as the subject is the state of feeling. 
That is as German Socialists now feel 
and have felt from 'the first If they 
had not feared Russia as Germans they 
might have felt very differently in all 
respects. However, that must remain 
always in the region of conjecture. 
Nobody can say for sure what might 
have happened in place of what did 
happen, circumstances being altered. 

In fear and pride, in a desolate sense 
of moral detachment, in a certain gloom 
of heart with which they are bom, in 
the acute psychological necessity of hold- 
ing fast to a faith in themselves against 
a world that calls them '* Huns,'' in the 
quality of their imagination, in feeling 
a power beyond anything they knew 
before — by force of all of these things 
they are emotionally united in quite a 
wonderful way. 

A Quarrelsome Household 

It is yet a quarrelsome household 
within, and throngh the windpws come 
sounds of political discord. The enemy, 
hearkening to these sounds, is led to 
believe that the family is about to break 
up in confusion, that the Government 
and the people are pulling apart and 
that the Government itself is disunited, 
the military power looking one way and 
the civil power another. The facts do 
ieem significant. On Dec. 9 the Im- 
perial Chancellor declared that the Gov- 
ernment was ready to entertain peace 
proposals if the enemy had any to oitw. 
A great many Germans had thought the 
Chancellor ought to say something more 
definite, that he should formulate the 
conditions on which Germany would con- 
sent to end the war, and that night there 
was a peace demonstration in the streets 
of Berlin. Would not any one deduce 
from such evidential material that the 
German people wanted peaca and that 
they were divided as to tfaa course pur- 
■Ded by the Government? 

It is true that the Germans long for 



The Truth Afraid 

The Foreign Office, however, thought 
news of such a gathering in the streets, , 
after the Chancellor's speech, would be 
misunderstood and refused to allow the 
correspondents to send out the bare 
truth. The Foreign Office in one way 
was wrong, because, of course, word did 
get out of Germany that there had been 
a "peace demonstration" in Berlin. It 
became at once a peace riot, and within 
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a week Frendi and English papers 

printed accounts of a collision between 
the people clamoring for peace and the 
Government wanting war, in which 400 
people were ldlled» lonw l»y machine 
guns and some by clubs, pistols, and 
horses of the Berlin police. However, 
in another way — in its own way — the 
Foreign Of^ee was right. The Chan- 
cellor's speech was very easily miscon- 
strued outside. The Enprlish and French 
press generally treated it as a vast 
** bluff," and when the news of its hav- 
ing been so received reached Germany 
the natural reaction took place. Those 
who previously had inclined to criticise 
flia Chancellor for refosing to state Hm 
terms on which Germany would make 
peace were now less certain of their own 
opinions and joined with the rest in 
wondering why anything Germany did 
or said toward peace seemed invariably 
to be misunderstood as an expression of 
" weakness." This had already happened 
SO often that the dread of its repetition 
has beeoma positively morbid. 

Reacting to Insult 

All Germans react alike to every taunt, 
every threat, every insult and every peril 
offered from without, for that is emo- 
tional. On the other hand, there are 
probably no two Germans alive who could 
exactly agree on the politics of a war 
that began in the faith of sdf-preserva- 
tion and has threatened unexpectedly to 
become one of conquest. There are those 
vho think Germany's destiny is insepa- 
rable from that of England, and that the 
sooner they can reconcile themselves to 
that truth the sooner the war will end. 
At the other extreme are tiiose who 
think the way to postpone the Russian 
peril is to embrace it, and talk of an 
understanding between Germany and 
Russia. There are those iHw ttUnk Bel- 
gium ought to be annexed and those who 
think to annex Belgium would put an 
indelible stain upon the honor of Ger- 
many. There are those wha think the 
Zq^pelin raids a ghaslly futility whieh 
Germany will repent of, and those who 
think England ought to be made to feel 
the war on her own soil. Why Eng- 
land oof ht to feel it •»» losing that 



Germany has nuule war almost entirdy 

off the soil of the Fatherland, is not 
to be answered rationally. There are 
many who condemn the sinking of the 
Lnsitania, and many who dont Some 
condemn it for political reasons and 
Others on moral ground only. 

Impartial * Tyramjr 

The Imperial Government tries to be 
neutral. The Berliner Post, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, says in effect: " People 
want to know what Germansr's peace 
terms are? Well, there need be no 
uncertainty that Germany will keep for 
its own everything it has taken. Those 
are its terms." And for lliat Hie Ber- 
liner Post is suspended by the Govern- 
ment. Then Professor Hans Delbruck, 
one of the ablest men in Germany, gives 
out an interview in which he argues 
ardently i^ainst annexation of French 
and BcJf?ian territory, and says, of 
course, the German people will not ap- 
prove of ii; and then all that part of 
Professor Dslbrfick's opinion has to be 
deleted by the Foreign Office censor. 

It is a significant fact that internal 
political differences have become more 
defhted and have inersased in variety, 
as the rim of hell within which lies 
the GeiTi'.an Empire has expanded out- 
wardly. Its expanding so has created 
new problems to wrangle over, and at 
the same time has givm the family a 
feeling of greater security. A reverse 
in arms, which should throw Germany 
on the defensive at one point, woidd 
undoubtedly emphasize instantiy the 
emotional unity of the people, and in 
the same degree diminish the political 
discord. 

Comportable Militarism 

Necessity is greater than theory. The 
sobjaet tt militarism waa broached to a 
sdantist whose disbelief in it had onee 

been scornful. 

"Yes, yes," he said absenUy. ''But 
after aU, militarism is not a bad thing 
in war. Is ft? 

It became the business of militarism 
to save the Fatherland, as every German 
thinks, and of what use is a Fatiisrland 
than cannot be saved? 
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Germans In a Self-Seeing Mood 
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AS Huns," says Excellenz, the host, 
stabbing himself with the word, 
"we fooled the world for a long 
tine. Then how suddenly it found us out! ** 
This is the hcKinnintr of an afler-din- 
ner conversation. Imagine that there are 
preaent, besides yourself, « member of 
the Reichstag, two members of the For- 
eign Office staff, a Commerzienrat, an 
editor, a soldier, and a professor who is 
writing an essay to prove that when 
people invent atrocity talof? aRainst their 
enemies they reveal their own character- 
istic enielties. Excellenz, continuing, 
casts out the irony and asks directly: 
" Did our American friends believe that 
we could change over night and become 
Huns, Indeed? How oould they turn on 
us so, knowing us aS they did? That is 
not what should happen in friendship. 
Why did your sympathies desert us? We 
wonder if you ever believed in us at all." 

Truth and the Germans 
It is easy to tdl a Gennan the truth, 

especially the truth about himself. He 
respects it, almost morbidly, and the 
more it burns the more respectfully will 
he receive it. Therefore, there is almost 
no excuse for those Americans and Ger- 
man-Americans who since the beginning 
of the war have been poing about in Ger- 
many saying false and futile tilings, out 
of spite, out of malice and ignorance, or 
out of a shallow desire to be ingratiating. 
Therefore, too, nil the greater need has 
been for those who could to tell the trutii, 
and .^ay: " In view of what has happened 
it oould not be different. T1)C Americans 
are a sentimental i>ooiiJe. Their s^nnpa- 
thies are strong and volatile, controlled 
not otherwise than by t!ie antliority of 
feeUng. The fact for Germany to face is 
not that the attftnde of a certain Ad- 
ministration at Washington is thus or so, 
but that the sj-mpathies of the American 
people run actively against Germany." 
"Bntwhjt Ten us why?" 
" In tiia bmgjnnfaig then was Belgium. 



" But have you not read the ante- 
bellum letters of the Belgian diplomats 
from all the capitals of Europe? Have 
you not — 

Feeling Above Fact 

*' No, no. This is not to debate the 
Belgian question. It is both too late and 
too soon for that. What we are trying 
now to account for is the state of feeling 
in the United Slates. In the beginnir.pr 
there was Belgium. Amcrieans heard 
only the cry of a people in pain, whose 
mortal sin was to have been in the way. 
There were those who desired then that 
the United States should intervene. The 
vitiation of Belgium, whatever else you 
may say for it, produced moral senti- 
ments very damaging to Germany's 
cause. That was instant. Then came 
endless reports of German cruelties — 
amna of them, let us say, necessary, some 
unnecessary, all of them deplorable from 
every point of view." 

"But surely," interrupts the host, 
" intelligent people waxy agree not to be- 
lieve atrocity tales, or, if they must be- 
lieve them, then to remember that they 
are not typical." 

About Frightfuben 

"Yes, but we are talking about em<^ 
tions. At last came the Bryce report 

on German frightfulness in Belgium. 
Lord Bryce is a very eminent person. 
He 18 regarded in the United States 
with great respect and real affection. 
His word would be accepted without ques- 
tion. Could anybody suppose that the 
author of "The Holy Roman Empire,' 
the most sympathetic critical under- 
standing in the English language of the 
German errand on earth, would con- 
sciously put upon Germany an undo- 
served stigma? The Bryce report pro- 
duced a profound impression in the 
United States. It was furnished by the 
British Government to the Amoficaii 
papers weeks ahead of the date of ' re- 
lease,' so that there waa plwty of time 
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to prepare it for publication, and it re- 
ceived tremendous circulation. For a 
great majority of people it put the seal 
upon all fhat had beoi said of Gannan 
ernel^ in war. After that it was 
harder for neutrals to find the words 
with which to combat the unneutral trend 
of Ameviean fhcmght. Ilia Gwaaok Gov- 
ernment alao investigated what had 
taken place, and in due time made its 
report. It was a dignified performance. 
It was an important doemnent in re- 
buttal. There are many who hold it 
to be intrinsically a stronger document 
than the Bryce report. But what did 
the German Government do witt it? A 
summary of the introdnction was fur- 
nished to the press — a few hundred 
words. The physical existence of the 
report Itself, WM mknown. One day tiie 
Berlin eozrespoodent ef a Chicagro news- 
paper saw a copy of it on a desk in the 
Foreign Office. * Hello! ' he said, * what's 
timt? ' * Why, that's the answer to the 
Biyee report,' he was told. Be asked 
for a copy, and was allowed to take that 
one. It was already old. He posted it 
to his newspaper, which, some weeks 
later, printed eonsiderable extnets. 
Other papers reprinted from that paper 
meagre extracts. The total publicity of 
the German report, as compared with 
that ef the Bryee report, was nfl. There- 
font it is eoneet to say that the Bryce 
report on German frightfulness in Bel- 
gium Stands uncontroverted in the minds 
of American people. Do you know what 
that means? " 

The Naive ^x>logy 

"We have never known how to do 
these things," says your host ''We 
have made nmny stupid mistakes. Yes, 

we see what that means." 

''Then there was the Lusitania. One 
has to eome to Germany to lewm that 
the sinking of Hw Lodtania was fagard- 
ed by the German people in two ways — 
in one way with a kind of military satis- 
faction and in anodier way with human 
horror. For three days Americans 
waited in tense anxiety for some word 
of how the tragedy had touched the Ger- 
man people. The asm quality of llie 
act would be dsleimined not by the f or- 



mal expressions of the German Govern- 
ment so much as by the attitude of the 
German people. But the German For- 
eign OAee would not allow the Ameriemn 
correspondents to say that one side of 
the German character, the side Amer- 
icans especially knew, disapproved of 
the act, beeanae, if that were said. Hie 
world might think the German people 
were disloyal to the Government. So of 
that human feeling we received not one 
hfait; but later, through sourees ovct 
which Germany had no control, we heard 
that at the news of the Lusitania's de- 
struction people went cheering and exult- 
ing through tiie streets of Berlin." 

What Hurt Moil 

**And you bdieved that!" exdauns 

your host. ** That is what we cannot 
understand — that you should believe such 
things. You had Germans among you. 
Ton had many citlaens of German blood. 
They could have told you how tiie sink- 
ing of the Lusitania would be regarded 
by Germans. They knew the German 
character and its natural reactions. But 
perhaps yaa would not have believed 
them." 

" Perhaps not, in view of what hap- 
pened. Who shall wonder at it? The 
sinking of the Lusitania was cheered in 
New York, in Chicago, in St. Louis, and 
in Cincinnati, both vocally and in print, 
by friends of Germany who in combating 
anti-German feding became mneh OMre 
German than Germans in GeiBUUiy. Tliegr 
behaved very badly." 

Facts, Facts! 
Excellenz, the host, is silent. Several 
others press at once for a hearing on the 
logic of the casob The f aeto-'what of the 

facts? Is it true that tiw American p€.>- 
ple condemned Germany on the plead- 
ings of emotion, without reference to the 
facts? 

" Let us stick to feeling," you say. 
" That is the subject, is it not— the state 
of feeling in the United States toward 
Gennanyt Though the facts were all»* 
gether as Germany relates theoi, tiwugfc 
they justified the act to the reason of 
the world, yet the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania would remain diamcteriasd as a 
cohMsal political blunder, because 9i Hi 
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effect upon feeling. Until then it had 
been thought unneutral for the United 
States to buy the bonds of its ammuni- 
tion enetamen. Until then American 
■ympathies were accessible to ari^ment. 
The change was sudden. After the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, Wall Street opened 
its doora to Anglo-French bonds. Many 
of the same people who had denounced 
the sale of ammunition for profit were 
now for giving it in enormous quantities. 
And the heart was dosed. Such were the 
political consequences of the sinking: of 
the Lusitania. They might have been 
far worse. If for one day had been lost, 
besides the neutrality of the heart, tha 
neutrality also of the head, there would 
now be war between the United States 
and Germany." 

The Greatest Blunder 

This statement is received in silence, 
but witii perfect understanding. " Yes» 

politically it was a preat blunder," says 
your host at length. " That may be. 
You are probably right. What else? " 

" You eomidain that Americans do not 
take the trouble to know what is going 
on in Germany. Neither do you know 
what is taking place in the United SUtes. 
German sympathizers by their attack 
upon life and property have produced a 
state of feeling which you know nothing 
about. It is not so much that these ae- 
tivities are pro-German as that they are 
anti-American." 

" But surely," several Germans protest 
at once* "yon cannot suppose that the 
German Govemmmt has any knowledge 
of these things. That is the lawlessness 
of individuals." 

In TTieir Name 

" It is lawlessness in the name of the 
German cause, undissTowed by the Ger- 
man Government or German sympa- 
thizers, and it tends to associate the 
cause with violence." 

'*But that is something we cannot 
help. If feeling is so easily misled in 
the United States, what can the German 
Government do? No sane person be- 
lieves that lbs German Government 
would proyoke disloyalty among Amer- 
ican citizens. That would be fatal to 
the German cause." 



" So it was. The German Government 
sent Dr. Dernburp to the United States 
to carry on pro-German propaganda. 
He b^aa at once to talk of an uprising 
of Irish-Americans and of German- 
Americans. We should see what would 
come of our anti-Germanism. We were 
stitting on a volcano and didn't know it** 

At this every German lifts his hands in 
despair. He knows all about it. There 
is nothing to add. The Demburg propa- 
ganda in the United States, he admits, 
was an inconceivable blunder. Possibly 
Dr. Dernburg would say so himself, 
now that he sits in quite detachment at 
Grunewald, near Berlin, with a per- 
spective that no propajrandist could ever 
hope to command. It is easy to see what 
happened to him. In the United States 
he was always on the impulse of com- 
bating somcthinq^; therefore ho lean cd 
.forward and was out of poise. No longer 
a propagandist, he has recovered hii 
vertical habits of thought, and Is in pri- 
vate life a fairly impartial critic of both 
American and German affairs, 

TTie Ghastliest Thing 
The German company is thoughtful. 
There is still another thing; you break 
the silence with it. "And then these 
Zeppelin raids?" you say. "Nobody in 
Germany knows how frightful they arc. 
The Zeppelin crews cannot tell what 
damage they have done. You have to 
wait for the English papers, and the 
English keep a lot of it out of the pa- 
pers, in order to cheat you of your sat- 
isfaction. Therefore, you never know 
how ghastly the business Is. We get 
it in the United States from people who 
have witnessed it." 

You suddenly find resistance. Jv^- 
fieatioa ef the Zeppelin raids bursts all 
around. They arc essentially retaliatory. 
The English and French began it. The 
world is a shrieking hypocrite. It goes 
into spasms of horror when the Ger- 
mans drop bombs on London, but says 
almost nothing when the English and 
French drop their bombs on German 
towns, onee even on a royal castle, kill- 
ing innocent noncombatants on numerous 
occasions. The only thing is that Ger- 
man bombs are more effective. Is that 
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what the world holds against Germany ? 
Why is it a preater atrocity to drop 
bombs on London than on Stuttgart? 
• « Intrinsically," you say, "ft fa no 
worse. And yet, the effect upon the 
world's imajrination is hound to be very 
much greater. Technically and legally 
it is the same; but in degree and in 
feeling it is very different." There is 
no prote.st, perhaps? owing to the utter 
inability of a German to imagine the 
world loving London more than he loves 
Stut^rt or any other town of Deutsdi- 
land, and you are tempted to phrase the 
moral, " A people could not afford to be 
always technically righi and emotionally 
wrong; sure only of its facts and un- 
mindful of the feelings. The world would 
never understand." 

A Deep Pitfall 

That was too easy to say. You ouf^ht 
to have distrusted it for that reason 
alone. You remember instantly that it 
is not safe to fling philosophy about care- 
lessiy in a German company. 

" Perhaps it is so," says Excellenz, the 
host. "But tell me, do you really hold 
that your trade in ammunition with our 
enemies is neutral? 

It is now your turn to take thought. 
The argument lies clearly in your mind. 
It is technically neutral; the facts are 
all yours. But you have been insisting 
upon the spirit as well as the letter of 
conduct. And Excellenz, continuing, 
turns the argument against you. **We 
admit that your legal attitude is per- 
fectly correct. You have the right on 
your side; but if you speak of degree as 
altering the aspect of acts, there is a 
degree in this that makes it vital to us. 
If we should lose the war it would be 
owing to American ammunition. You 
must see that our feeling about it is 
affected accordingly. Can srou say it is 
quite neutral ? " 

" It was neutral at first," you insist, 
"and if the degree of it has seemed 
latterly to transcend the fact of neu- 
trality, that is a growth from circum- 
stances over which the Americans had no 
control." 

"K conditions were suddenly re- 
versed,** Excellens persists, " so that the 



Germans alone had access to the Amwri* 
can markets, would ammunition be sup- 
plied in unlimited quantities to Germany 
or would some way be found to diminish 
the traffic?" 

American Sympathies 

" There cannot be any positive an- 
swer," you reply. " The sympathies of 
the American people are anti-German 
for emotional and political reasons. The 
emotional reasons have been indicated. 
The political reasons lie deeper. There 
is a belief in the United States that Ger- 
many thinks a political philosophy an- 
tagonistic to ours and that the triumph 
of Germany in this war would be a 
disaster to democracy in the world. That 
is not for the present debatable. It ia 
a kind of political instinct, not to be re> 
moved by argument in the heat of the 
conflict. It lies in the region of feeling 
and must be accepted in that light." 

" Yes," says Excellens, " we can under- 
stond that; only, on the other hand, you 
must believe that we, too, have a kind 
of faith and that your trade in ammuni- 
tion with o«r enemies, although legally 
correct, produces a state of feeling whidi 
cannot be reasoned away." 

This conversation is reproduced at 
length because it summariaes hundreda 
of others, some shorter, some longer, but 
all to the same effect, provided the Amer- 
ican has the courage to state his case 
and the self-belief to eommand for it the 
respect it deserves. The Germans, in- 
deed, are glad to hear it. They have been 
misled and harassed by Americans who 
think it the part of neutrality, frioid- 
ship or tact to represent their country 
in an aspect which none can respect; 

A Certain Pharisee 

A German-American politician from 
Chicago, his beautiful clothes bulging 
with letters of introduction, plumps him- 
self into the Hotel Adlon with the happy 
tidings that the Wilson Admin i.st ration is 
doomed on account of its anti-German 
bias; that all the New York papers have 
been bought over to a conspiracy to " re- 
vive the Lusitania thing," which nobody 
really cares about at all ; that the Anglo- 
French loan is a dismal failure, and that 
he is commissioned to buy up all the 
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dainties in Berlin and taka than oat to 
the Gernum soldien in tiia trenches on 
the Russian front. He regards the cor- 
espondents distantly. Do they have dif- 
floilty at tike Foreicn OflleeT No won- 
derl Tlieir editors are writinpr anti-Ger- 
man lies for English gold. He is the 
orig:inal truth bringer. In a week he 
will be " running up and down the Por^ 
eign Office like a wild Indian." They 
shall see this. They see, instead, a week 
later, a crestfallen German-American 
wlioaa special pan to the eastern front 
has been strangely lost by somebody in 
the Foreign Office where " they do not 
know how to treat a friend when one 
eoaMB." The Germans are not as credu- 
lous as they seem. They do sometimes 
get their incredulity in the right place. 
This is a typical person. 

Americans in Germany 

There is another type, not necessarily 
German-American, of either gender, 
wliose neatrality conrists in repudiating 
tiie United States as an English colony, 
governed jointly by the English in 
Downing Street and the bankers in Wall 
Street, the latter fattening grossly upon 
war orders. These people are a noiaance 
alike to the American Embassy, where 
they demand favors as American citi- 
zens, and to tiie German Foreign Office, 
wliere they expect other favors in re- 
turn for denouncing the American Am- 
bassador and proposing to have him sent 
hraie. They have done a great deal of 
harm, misrepresenting equally American 
sentiment toward Germany and German 
sentiment toward the United States. 

What Shows Throogh the Skin 

Tiia feeling in Germany against the 
United States is compounded of anger, 
humiliation, misunderstanding, and cha- 
grfai. In Wins it is vsary bitter, though 
nearlj always under perfect restraint. 
One does not easily forget such experi- 
ences as, for instance, a conversation 
with a private banksr who, in the course 
of explaining the advantages and disad- 
vantages of Germany's position, comes 
suddenly, almost unawares, on the subject 
of Amariean ammunition. Hia voice does 
not change; only his color rises and a 



white strcak appears on each side of has 

nose. He gets past with the remark tliat 
it will not make any difference, so far as 
the outcome of the war is concerned, and 
none afterward, he hopes, for the sake of 
the future trade relations of the two 
countries. There is not a fault in his 
courtesy, but one is relieved when the 
white streaks are gone. 

There was for a while a ploomy habit 
of saying among Germans that if it 
came to war with the United States it 
would not matter. Americans were 
doing all they could against Germany 
anyhow, and to have them as declared 
enemies would be positively a relief. It 
might even cause them to keep some am- 
munition at home, which would diminish 
somewhat the supplies of the English 
and French. That mood passed, yielding 
to the arguments of a few v^o could 
prove that the industrial potentiality of 
the United States was not a thing to bo 
underestimated. The feeling, however, 
doea not subaide, and flares out sudden- 
ly from time to time, e^eeially in nflo 
itary circles. 

Neutrality Soipeet 

The conviction that the United States 
is not neutral pervades ever}- class of 
Gorman opinion. The charges are main- 
ly these, that the United States famishes 
ammunition to the enemy on a scale 
wliic'li cannot be reconciled with a neutral 
spirit, that its demands have rendered 
Germany's submarine warfare illusory, 
and that it has not in like temper insisted 
upon its neutral trade rights against the 
sea power of England. The third point, 
last named, is now uppermost in the Ger- 
man mind. The letter of President Wil- 
son's note to Orent Britain was received 
with satisfaction. The question was, 
would the demands be pressed f When 
the ease of the Ancona was acute be- 
tween the United States and Austria, one 
of the most influential members of the 
Reichstag wrote an article to this ef- 
fect: 

" If there Is any hope that President 
Wilson will press his case against Eng- 
land let us not allow the Ancona matter 
to beoona a distraction. Let us, on the 
contrary, lenova it entirely from thought 
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by yielding, so that there may be nofhing 

on our side to confuse the issue.** 

And when the tensioD between the 
United States and Austria was for a 
time 80 apparently- dangerous that the 
Americans in Berlin were Inokint: to tlicir 
I»as.s|)orts nnd getting tlieir money within 
reacli, the man in the Foreign OlTiee who 
is forever an optimiit on American-Ger- 
man relatione, never for a moment allow- 



ing himself to believe that they could be 
broken, calmly insisted that nothing die- 
agreeable would happen. 

The Anstriana had believed fanpnl- 
■ivelyi and had conducted their corre- 
spondence without the assistance of the 
German Foreign Office, bi}t, all the same, 
it would be amicably settled. Nothing 
would come of the Ancona tacident. And 
nothing did. 



The Yeanlings of Young Germany 

vn. 



WHATEVER has been wrong in 
Germany will come right at last — 
" after the war." The phrase is 
in every moutii. So many things will be 
very different then. Much that sho.ikl 
have been changed long apo will change 
immediately, almost automatically — 
after the war." Great concessiona win 
be made to the people. 

That is a prediction one hears con- 
tinually, like a popular lefrain. It rises 
In Prasaia and retuma as an echo from 
the trenches in Flanders. Its fulfillment 
is taken for granted. Why not? The 
people will have fought and won the war. 
The people will have made terrific sacri- 
fices. Therefore, concessiona will have 
to be made to them. That seems highly 
probable. It has happened before, after 
the Seven Years' War, and again after 
the Franco-Prussian war. One does not 
doubt it, even though it is an opinion in 
which Germans of all classes and beliefs 
too readily concur. 

A G>ntrary Riddle 

This riddle begins wh«re m riddle 
should end. It begins when you ask for 

the answer, 

" Yes, yes," the German critic of Ger- 
many says, as a finality, " things will be 
very different after the war." 

"But how and wherein?" one ask??. 
" This has been said again and again, 
and yet nobody who says it seems to 
know for certain what the people want." 

To this challenge a Socialist mraBber 



of the Reichstag, after some reflection, 
answers : " 1 suppose I could defyie it 
by saying that the people want a larger 
measure of formal liberty." He pro- 
nounced the phrase carefully, in a way 
to betray the fact that he had just in- 
vented it. 

*'Bnt formal liberty — that is yet a 
very vague thing, barely more definite 
than conceaaiona. Make it personal to 
yourself. What kind of formal IttMfrty 
do you want? In what ways are yOQ 
chafed by things as they are? " 

He looks surprised. " Personally I do 
not want any more liberty, formal or in- 
formal. Of course," he goes on to say, 
as if the other had not been serious, " the 
one thing the people really do want is a 
reform of the Pmssian suffrage law." 

What a German Wants 

And so many Germans say when they 
begin to be specific about the things 
that will be politica]ly different after 

the war. They sometimes get no fur- 
ther, as it takes one whole sitting first 
to make tiie Pknssian suffrage law in- 
telligible and then properly to denounce 
it. This is a law under which the right 
of suffrage is exercised by the people in 
three groups, according to the amount 
of taxes they pay. The rich, who pay 
rne-third of all the taxes, elect one- 
third of the Prussian House of Par- 
liament; the middle class, who pay the 
second third of taxes, elect another 
third, and the mass of the people, whose 
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taxes constitnto th* ImlMiM, ttleet by 
all their ballota the other third. 

The law ought* to be changed. The 
Imperial Government has said that it 
should be changed. Everybody says 
it is a reflection upon the political 
genius of the Prussian people for so 
absurd and undemocratic a law to 
stand. One may travel Hia ItDKth and 
breadth of Prussia, and then fhe length 
and breadth of the German Empire, 
asking every one if the law ought not 
to be changed, and every one will 
answer aUki* If the law has any 
friends, even among those who are be- 
lieved to benefit by it, they are not 
vocaL The Imperial German Govern- 
ment has put the seal of its disapproval 
upon the law. After that, who can 
be for it? And yet, strange to say, the 
law stands omrafoniied, and goes on 
not beins changed* in an absurdly 
obvious way. It is so with many other 
laws in Germany. They are obeyed 
long after every one thbiks them 
obeolete, every one complaining of fba 
trouble they cause, only because they 
are laws. First the habit of obeying 
a law has to ba outlived, and then it 
is posflibla to dianga the law. 

Change Is a Tortoise 

One cannot help feeling at length a 
Idnd of secret sympathy for the friend- 
less and slow-doomed Prussian suffrage 
law; one suspects, too, that its fruits 
are perhaps better than they ought to 
be, else the tree had been destroyed be- 
fore. So, when one finds a radical So- 
cialist to whom the great European war 
will have been a calamity blind and pur- 
poseless onless it gives the Frassian the 
political mindedness to change his suf- 
frage law, one is tempted to be per- 
versely conservative. 

*' Granted that the Pmssiaa suffraga 
law is wrong, y«t tba Frosirian Govern- 
ment is in many ynyn a vaiy good Gov- 
ernment, is it not? " 

"It is," ha says, quite generously. 
"The Prussian Government is uneor- 
ruptible, efficient, and just." 

" It has evolved what is perhaps the 
best system of taxation in the world, 
and has distiagnisluMl itssif lamaxlably 



in the second most important fidd «i 
Government activity, namely, that of 

education." 

To this he readily assents. " But," he 
adds, "^ere is perhaps no Govaramant 
in the world so unsympathetic, so callous 
to the psychology of the people gov- 
erned as the Prussian Government is." 

" Nevertlieless, if yon were to judge 
a Government not by its methods or 
principles of being, hut by its material 
results alone, you would have to pro- 
nounee very favorably on the Prussian 
Govanunant? ** 

Do They Want Efficiency? 

He admits it. One comes now to tha 
nltimata question: "Do the Germaa 

people want efficient government above 
everything else? Between a Govern- 
ment that is efficient and unsympa- 
thstie and one that is ineffieiant and 
sympathotic which would they choose? " 

" A Government," he says, "ought to 
be both efficient and sympathetic." 

But one may easily believe that the 
yearning for democracy which underlies 
all the new political consciousness of 
Germany is in some degree a reaction 
from unsympathetic government. 

Or again one hears a distinguished, 
clear-headed, imaginative editor speak 
calmly of the revolution that will take 
place aftw, and largely as a result of, 
the war. At the third or fourth repe- 
tition of the word one feels obliged to 
make sure of understanding. 

Talking of Revolution 

" Please," one says, " will you indi- 
cate what you mean by a revolution in 
Germany? " 

"Oh, I hope you don't think I mean 
the kind of revolution that takes place 
in the streets? " he asks, surprised and 
a Httle bit pained. 

" No," one says quickly, " no, of course 
not; but it is wall to ha sura of what wa 
do mean." 

Here is one who can enter Into tlM 
very spirit of your proUenu He knows 
exactly what you mean when you say 
that Germans talk of the great political 
concessions that are to be made to the 
pat^a after tiia war, and who than, on 
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being pressed for a formulation of the 
people's demands, become suddenly and 
all very vague in their notions. The 
troth, tills editor can tell you, is that 
Germans do not understand what they 
want, and cannot yet clearly specify 
what they need. But what ^vy want 
and need is a greater measure of par- 
liamentary povernment. From that all 
other things are bound to flow. The 
English and the Amerieans are far 
ahead of Germans in both the theory 
and practice parliamentary povem- 
ment. Neither the English nor Ameri- 
ean pattern, however, would be suit- 
able exactly for Germany. He imagines 
a compromise, a system under which 
the Ministers would be responsible to 
a German Parliament, as they are not 
to the Reichstag, and yet a system in 
which the Parliament, of course, would 
not control the Ministers. That is what 
the people want— a Mishitry responsible 
to, but not controlled by, the people 
in Parliament represented. That 18 the 
kind of revolution he meant. 

"It is difficult," you Say, <*but dear 
enon^ except for one thing. You want 
a Parliament which shall be invested 
with more power, whereas the Reichs- 
tag as now constituted has not known 
how to utilize the power it already has. 
Is that not the case? 

" Yes," he says, "that is the case.** 

To Be More Political 
It is perhaps easier for a stranger than 
for a German to see what the German 
people want is to be more political, to 
learn how to be, and to gain thereby a 
greater power of direct interference in 
their own affairs. They are in the mass 
an onpolitieal people. They admit it, 
with engaging simplicity. This is true 
of a people that contributed the only 
new thing to the sum of modem po- 
litieal theory in the last century, name- 
ly, socialism; but that a people that had 
pn>duced Marx and his followers should 
be still and notoriously mpolitieal, a 
century or two behind Enp-land, France, 
and the United States in parliamentary 
practice, is a contradiction in itself con- 
sistent. 

The GMman character cannot hdp 



contradicting itself in what it is and in 
what it does. An incompetent Parlia- 
ment, afraid to use its own power, con* 
tradicts a proficiency in praetieal, mili- 
tant socialness which is an example to 
the world. On your way to your room 
at night yon are aided at every step 
by the most ingenious mechanical de- 
vices, including corridor lights that go 
out automatically the minute you have 
closed your door, and then in your closet 
yuu find the worst and most unmeehan- 
ical trousers hangers in the world. 
Their genius for mass organization, 
mass management for handling people 
in statistical quantities is enormous; 
but their handling of a cloakroom crowd 
would not be tolerated in New York. 

A New Germany 

The war will make the mass of Ger- 
mans more politieaL There cannot be 

any doubt of that. What will come of 
it directly may be governed by post 
bellum economic conditions. If they are 
very hard, the radical elements may be 
expected to rise. If they arc tolerable, 
it may take longer to change the Prus- 
sian suffrage law as a symbol of conces- 
sion to the people. 

There is bound to be a new Germany, 
because there is a young Germany, 
wonderfully idealistic, very political, and 
unselfidily ambitioiis. It is without 
castes, preropratives, or tyrannies. It 
hates Bismarck politically, because it 
was he who cruelly suffocated politieal 
ambition in the individual, made him a 
creature of the State, required of him 
only the virtue of obedience, and left 
him otherwise free to grumble, to be 
comfortable and to be irresponsible. It 
was he who made it impossible for a 
young man to place his talents at the 
service <tf the State, and forced him, in' 
stead, to serve science or industry. 

Ideals 

So think the representatives of Young 
Germany. They yearn to dedicate them- 
selves to the State. The old Germany 
they speak of so scornfully is not the 
Germany of their grandfathers but that 
of their fathers. They stretch back their 
hands to the spirit of 1848. Their idol 
is <M Sehnn. Of him they »7' **^^ 
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Germany his political talents could never 
have been utilized. Ue did not inherit 
tlw political privilege; it could not be 
aeqairod in Germany in his gwneratioii. 
That will be chaBged.** 

Important thinRs nre expected of the 
young men who return from the war. It 
it widely beli«v«d, it is probably true, 
that more constructive thought and criti- 
cism are formulating in the trenches than 
in all the officialdom of Germany behind. 
The young men in the trenches write the 
most wonderful letters. They show new 
ways of thinking altogether. They con- 
tain the crystals of a political philosophy 
which would create for Germany a democ- 
racy peculiarly her very own. What that 
would be like no one can say for sure. It 
remains to be evolved. But one can say 
what it would not be, according to 
the ideals of Young Germany. One would 
not need to have been born by any limited 
coincidence or to have inclined his mind 
in a certain way to certafai things in 
order to become a diplomat, a politician, 
or a Minister. He would need only the 
credentials of merit, whereas, now — 

Merit in Miudt 

*' Do you know of any reason," asks a 
representative of Young Germany, him- 
self past 45, ** is tiiere any reason why 
minds of the character and quality that 

have made German finance first in Eu- 
rope, German commerce second in the 
worid, and Gemuta seienee what It is, 
should not be capable el directing the 

nfTairs of the political States? Science, 
finance, industry, and commerce get the 
very best men in Germany. They are 
{Moked out of aizty-flve minion. The 

State gets inferior men hecauso it has to 
choose the best it can find among per- 
haps two thousand. That makes a dif f er- 

enee, doesn't itf 

The distinguished editor with whom 
you have talked, he who had the theory 
of an equilibrium of power between Min- 
istry and Fkrliament~-he Is daimed by 
Young Germany. " There," says one of 
its enthusiasts, *' is a man of rare talent. 
In any proper scheme of things he could 
hope to become hfaaself a Minister. A 
brilliant political career would be open to 
hha. But, instead, he wiU always remain 



what he is — unless things are changed.** 
That was to say, the editor was not one 
of the two thousand. 

To be more political— that ia what 
Germans want. What will be changed 
most by the war will be themselves, and 
only in so far as it changes them first 
will it change anything rise. That ia 
well known to Young Germany. It says: 
** A fine violin cannot make a fine musi- 
cian. We have already an instrument in 
Germany on whirii it would be possible 
to play a good democratic tune. But we 
have first to learn how. It is perhaps 
more important to learn how to play the 
best possible tune on the instrummt we 
have than to insist at onoe upon making 
tliat instrument over." 

A Democratic Tune 

For it is true, as everybody knows, 
that if the people of Germany had very 
greatly wanted a democratic tune they 
might have had it long ago. The Reichs- 
tag as it stands, elected by universal man 
suffrage, is an instrument the possibilities 
€i which have been very imperfectly ex- 
plored. The performers are beginners. 
A Reichstag composed of different men 
could play a tune such as has not been 
heard in Germany yet. Therefore, it is 
primarily a question of how deeply the 
people want what they want. Are they 
willing to grumble and be irresponsible? 
Are they of the new or the old Germany 
— the people in the mass? The answers 
must be halting. Why has it been so 
hard to reform the Prusrian suArage 
law? Is there not some basic tempera- 
mental inhibition which keeps the Ger- 
man unpolitical? To this interrogation 
one of the highest intrileets of Young 
Germany, one who did reach a great 
place in the State without having been 
bom to it, gave the following answer: 

A Drop of Slave Blood 

** Germany is Russia spoiled by West- 
em methods. Take the people as you 
meet them in the streets. Their grand- 
fathers were beaten by their masters. 
Their grandmothers kissed the hem of 
their lady's gown. In all of them still 
there is a drop of riave blood. In time 
it will di-sappear. Then we shall be 
political really. But for now the average 
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Gemum is obedient and envious — obe- 
dient to those iidiom he instinctively 
recognizes as having been born to com- 
mand, and envious of those who rise from 
his own level to ansfthingr higfatt'. My 
own opinion is that things will change 
very slowly after the war — things jm)- 
litical, I mean." 

To construct a picture of the German 
character of these gloomy pigments 
would be unfair: hut not to put those 
colors in at ail would be untruthful. 
There is strictly no such thing as an 
average German. There is the German 



with the drop of slave blood; there is 

the German without it. There is the 
political German and the unpolitical Ger- 
man. There is every kind of person in 
Germany that can be found anywhere 
else. The proportions of X and Y kind 
to A and B kind determine the national 
character. The proportions are always 
changing, and now more rapidly than 
ever before; but the conditions under 
which the evolution of political thought 
is taking place also are changing very 
rapidly, and will continue to do so until 
the war ends. 



People, Princes and Intellectuals 

VIII. 



WHAT is the fancied errand on 
which the Germans go so trag- 
ically? What message do they 
bring? What do they put in place of 
that which disappesrs before them? 
What did they take to Warsaw, to Cour- 
land, and to Serbia ? What is new in 
Belgium? What lesson will they teach 
the Turk? Efficiency? Perhaps. 

The First Term 

The Germans are efficient. They are 
not a boastful people. Least of all they 

hcast of this, which, to begin with, marks 
it for distinction. Besides, it has com- 
parable and tangible results. The world 
has come to tiiink of German efficiency 
with a kind of superstition, as some- 
thing temperamental, a tiait inherent, a 
gift, a quality of mind, a superhuman 
combination of prescience and wfll. The 
instances are marvelous, not separately, 
not as specific examples of forethought, 
but in their interacting relationships. 
There is perhaps no one item of German 
efficiency that might not be matched 
in quality by the English or the French, 
but the certainty that the Germans will 
have thought of everytiiing beforehand, 
in order and sequence, is what makes 
them so incomparably efficient and gives 
the word itself a German meaning. 
If a French army invadfaig Serbia 



had found a copper mine out of which 

to increase a diminishing supply of that 
precious war metcl, it is possible that 
the Government at Paris would have 
been pr^red to begin working it at 
once. That would have been an instance 
of forethought for the French Army to 
remember with pride. But when the 
commander of the German army in 
Serbia telegraphed to Berlin, " Have 

found a copper mine at ; please send 

timber and engineers," he was not in 
the least surprised to receive within 
two hours the answer: "Timber and en- 
gineers already on the way." They had 
been waiting on the Austrian frontier 
for several weeks. The Government 
knew the army would find the copper 
mine, and the materials and the men 
to work it with had been sent three- 
quarters of the way to save time. All 
of which was taken as a matter of 
course. That is efficiency. For the 
Government not to have been ready be- 
forehand—that would have been surpris- 
ing. 

Lntance This 

If the English ran out of walnut lnm-> 
ber for gunstocks somebody might know 

where a large supply could be obtained 
at once; somebody might have anticipate 
ed the problem, and that would be fore- 
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tlMNigltt, deserving to be cmnplinMnted. 

But when the German supply ran low it 
could be taken for granted that it had 
been somebody's business to provide the 
solotion, and that the answer awaited 
the question, " Whore shall we find wal- 
nut?" In the files, under " W-Wa- 
Walnut," is the information. Long be- 
fore tiine mflitary commanders had been 
requested to look for walnut trees in 
the territory they occupied and to report 
their position, size and number. It is 
now a eimple matter to telegraph to a 
commander in Northern France to cut 
down 80 many walnut trees and to ship 
the logs, as per detailed instructions. 
And nobody is to be complimented. 

A Kind of Preparedness 

Efficiency produces a state of prepar- 
edness. It bores with a very long atiger. 
Before the fall of Warsaw preparations 

hepan to be made for the Balkan cam- 
paign. Military engineers wei'e on the 
ground working out every problem that 
could be imagined. It was one man'ii 
sole business to get the German army 
across a river at a certain place, on 
paper; another man's businass to put it 
across at another point; another man's 
business to work out the pun ranpes, 
from certain positions commanding the 
dtadels of the enemy. He had not only 
to work them out on paper but to mem** 
orize them, backward and forward, so 
that months later it was amazing to the 
military attaches, observing the offen- 
sive i^inst Seifiia, to find a German 
officer directinp the artillery fire out of 
his head, as if ho were playintr several 
games of chess blindfolded. When a 
German campaign is launched the parts 
all fit. They have been measured, cut, 
drilled, and numbered, like the struc- 
tural steel shapes of a New York sky- 
scraper's ftemob 

Unctnotiona] Passions 

Effleieney has a passion for eleanU- 
ness, tidiness, hygiene, geometrical or- 
der, and the propagation of practical 
knowledge. It swabs and nci-ubs and 
then polishes its conquered territory. 
In Poland more streets have been paved 
in a few months of German occupation 



than in perhaps a generation before. In 

one town, where the condition of the 
market place was dispraceful, the army 
set immediately to work removing the 
surface mud, in order to get a bottom 
on which to lay a pavement, and was 
•astonished and disgusted to find a very 
good pavement already there. Effi- 
ciency, as a matter of course, saves its 
army from disease and discomfort, as 
well from the scourpe of typhus in Ser- 
bia as from the scourge of lice in Rus- 
sia, and at the same time it automat- 
ically protects both the army and the 
civil population of Germany from the 
most ghastly of human plagues hith- 
erto springing from war like a dwdl'a 
second harvest. Nobody thbiks about 
these things in Germany except those 
whose business it is; all the rest take it 
for granted, and have, therefore, more 
time to think of other things. 

Division of Thought 

This division of thought is a part of 
efficiency, and is remarkable to Ger- 
many, a phenomenon resembling the 
division of physical labor. Ideas are in 
request. They go into a great hopper, 
find their right channels, and, if avafl- 
able, are acted upon. It occurs to some- 
body that the convalescents are wasting 
a lot of their time and are unhappy from 
having nothtog to do. Suggestions fol- 
low. Next one knows the convalescent 
soldiers are taken regularly to see the 
processes of industry, one day through a 
great printing plant, another day through 
an automobile factory, a third day to a 
museum, and so on, the conductor being 
one capable of explaining what is brought 
to view. If the men went about alone 
they would waste a lot of time, see a 
great deal, and understand very little. 
The convalescent oiiicors are taught 
languages, wpeeially Turkish. TbB 
cripples are taught new w^ays in which 
to be self-supporting, and as fast as they 
are ready they will be placed in wage- 
earning positions. They will not have to 
find them. It has occurred to somebody 
to suggest that the Government shall 
first determine a ratio and then require 
every industry, every emj^oyer, to take 
so many cripples— one or two or three 
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]wr hundred of oUwr employn. Thatwl!! 

be done. 

Efficiency is all of these things. There 
ere other things it is not For one fhin^, 
it le not infallible. If you had aeen, 

shortly lifter the beginning of the war, 
a swine conference in Berlin, at which* 
statisticians, physicists, chemists, agri- 
eultorieta, eoinBieT»enrata« and one Gov- 
ernment official sit down to determine 
just how many hogs would have to be 
killed at once to effect a permanent 
eqaflibrinm between vegetaUe and ani- 
mal food for men, with the certainty that 
their conclusion would be accepted as 
scientific and acted upon accordingly, 
yoa would have said, '*That is German 
efficiency.** And so it was. But they 
killed too many hogs, and were sorry, 
because new problems arose on that ac- 
count* notaUy the problem of fat 

No Miracles 
For another thing, eflleiency is not 

miraculous. It is the natural consequence 
of interest, patience, intelligence, indus- 
try, discipline, and perhaps also an in- 
ductive way of thinking. These are very 
common virtues and qualities, peculiar to 
no civilized people, and only perhaps 
somewhat more effectively combined and 
•pplicably developed among the Germans 
than among others. Interest is probably 
the item that deserves to stand first. If 
you are sufficiently interested in a thing 
you think about it so much that you end 
by having thought of its most hidden as- 
pects; if you are less interested you miss 
and forget If you are sufficiently in- 
terested you will take pains. If you are 
interested enough no trouble or sacrifice 
will be too great. 

Not an Elnd in lUelf 
Thirdly, efficiency is not an end. It 
cannot be that It is rather the means 
to an end. IBfficiency mainly consists in 
doing the same things better and better, 
and if this be regarded as an end in itself 
then at last people will become so pre- 
occupied with the effort to do things bet- 
ter that they will never have the time or 
the mind to ask if those things are worth 
doing at all. Indeed, that is the disabil* 
iby of efficiency, that it may be pursued 
for its own sake, as an end. Critical curi- 



osity about tsndsncies is diminished, proc- 
esses tend to crystallize around the ten- 
dencies that are, and life becomes in- 
creasingly inflexible. For instance, Ger- 
many, having borrowed ideas of trada^ 
industrialism, and colonial expansion 
from other countries, largely from Eng- 
land, became so engroesed in the under- 
taking by eflleiency to excel her rivals 
that it never once occurred to her to ask 
whether the empire business was worth 
while at all, and whether her economic 
necessities were necessities faideed, or 
mere ideas. England, on the other hand, 
being less efficient, has asked herself over 
and over if the empire game was worth 
its cost, and has actually thought of 
chucking it. 

Efficiency is a jewel, but to possess it 
you have to pay a high price, so, alas! 
people will no doubt go on being <nily as 
efficient as they need to be to overcome 
the difficulties of their immediate en- 
vironments and situations, and, as it 
cannot be an end hi itself, but a means 
to some end, eflleiency is not a peopled 
errand. 

So What of Kultur? 

So, what do the Germans bear to the 
world? Could it be " Kultur," spelled 
with a K ? This is a very delicate ground 
of interrogation. It is almost impossible 
today for a German to say the word 
w-ithout showing pains of embarrass- 
ment, it has been so flung at his licad 
with howls of derision since the war 
began. He brings it out with a tone 
of challenge and then resolves courage- 
ously to show you his hurt. A German 
in this aspect is to weep with. Kultur is 
not his wonderful side, and yet you have 
moments of wondering if he would not 
for this one thing, a bauble, give all 
those other thing^i wherein he is wonder- 
ful indeed. He tells you wistfully of 
some very fine tilings. 

There was the opening of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw in December. Its restora- 
tion to the Poles for the sake of Polish 
culture was an event into which he put 
all the pride and dignity of his yearning 
spirit; and you can feel how chag^'ined 
he was that the neutral correspondents 
made so little of it The Government 
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had asked them to go and had provided 
a special train, but very few went. It 
happened to coincide with a time whan 
news was " breaking: " rapidly. 

Learning Everything 

At dinner you hear a little man tellingt 
as a matter of casual interest, that he 
was obliged that morning to occupy a 
pulpit. Everybody laughs and be ex- 
plains. Sri many people had ooine to 
hear his lecture that the lecture room 
could not hold them, so they all went 
into the chapel and he delivered his lec- 
ture from the pulpit. " What was the 
subject?" you ask. "A Mohammedan 
Sect of the Ninth Century," he answers 
simply. 

Hardly had the German army of Bal- 
kan invasion swept beyond Belprade 
when a competent librarian took charge 
of King Peter's remarkable but very un- 
tidy library and proceeded to make its 
first catalopue. 

There is no end of such things; but all 
of them put together have nothing to 
oblige culture. They only promote 
knowledge. Culture is a different thing. 
It is a way with life. To insist upon 
it is to deny it. To be conscious of it 
is either never to have had it or to have 
lost it. Other things it may or may not 
be, but certainly, almost certainly, it is 
not the errand of the German people. 

Intelleclualism 

Perhaps the Cfrman messape is one 
purely of the intellect. What could there 
be in thatf The German mind is a 
vast and perpleacing study. One of its 
first qualities is orderliness. Its knowl- 
edge does not lie scattered about in 
heaps or in miscellaneous shelf assoeia- 
tions, like the books in King Peter's 
library. It is card indexed. That saves, 
of course, a lot of time. Its second 
most interesting characteristic is the 
preference for the inductive habit. It 
must bepin with premises. It is dog- 
gedly industrious, patient, and thorough 
in superlative degrees. It has a pas- 
sion for practicality. It has made knowl- 
edge one of the cheapest commodities 
in Germany. Any one may command 
it It is knowledge without vanity, and 



intensely practical rather than theo- 
retlcaL 

But all of these considerations lie 
toward efficiency. Intellectualism is 
something very different. It differs 
from mere brain efficiency as culture 
differs from learning. There is a fine 
intellectualism in Germany, but it is dis- 
trusted in Germany, looked at askance, 
and treated as a foreign cnlt The peo- 
ple and the Princes have equally dis- 
trusted it. People and Princes are more 
like-minded than they know. There ap- 
peared in Gemuny a literature which 
the people could not understand, a kind 
of thought Ihey could not think, a phi- 
losophy they knew not the first terms of, 
and an art they could not look at They 
therefore resented it as something alien 
to Germany. Their Princes did like- 
wise, possibly for lack of understanding, 
possibly by instinct, knowing wherein 
their strength lay. When the war came 
intellectualism was for a time almost 
without the pale of toleration. It had 
no standing with patriotism. It was for- 
eign. Its votaries, though German by 
accident, were foreigners at heart 

Their Own Nobles 

Th«re was all the more enthusiasm for 

the Princes, the war nobles, who had re- 
mained the same, purely German, ro- 
mantically barbaric, untouched by this 
new thing. Where were the InteUeetnals 
now? The Princes and the people to- 
gether had the saving of Germany. The 
adoration of General Hindenburg is 
partly based upon this feelbig. He is 
not noble; he comes from the only other 
source the people can understand — them- 
selves. He is one of them. He will not 
have his portrait painted. He loves only 
the old things. He is, like a Prince, ut- 
terly unspoiled. And that such as those 
should be the heroes of war is a great 
ddight to tile people. 

No, intellectualism is not what the Ger- 
mans bear to the world, for that has yet 
to win its own way in Germany. Yet, 
are they empty-handed? Seventy minioa 
people in so great a Uiod with life, so 
strong in the mastery of means, so 
yearning in spirit, so anxious to torment 
themselvea— have they not an erran^? 
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That it pariiaps eumot be d«fined is no 
proof of its noneziatanoft. Always the 

goal is inside the man. It creates itself 
in the panga of exertion. Therefore, ef • 



fort can tiofer be quite waated. It is 

very often blind. To wreck the faith ona 
figrhts to save— aren that might be an 
errand. 



Delusions of German Logic 

IX. 



IT were better, perhaps, that a people 
ahonld not try to give reasons for the 
faith that is in them. Many who 
mipht comprehend the faith will misun- 
derstand or despise the reasons. The 
Engliah do not reason about faith. The 
Germana do. Therein they mystify Hie 
world and delude themselves. Their de- 
lusion is that faith submits itself to rea- 
son, whidi is to suppose that the wind 
obeys Hie wmdmill. 

A German is simply and awfully logi- 
cal. So is an adding machine. Given the 
premises, the German will proceed by 
ateps meehanieally unerring to the logical 
conclusion; but he will often have ac- 
cepted his premises in faith to begin with. 
It does not stop there. Given the prem- 
ises, the Germans, perhaps alone among 
modern people, possibly first among 
people since civilization began, have the 
courage, the obstinacy, the will, or per- 
haps the Buuiness, to posh the logie of a 
case to its extreme and utter conse- 
quences. Other people, by intuition, by 
virtue, may be, of their hypocrisy, or for 
lack of something the German has, con- 
tinually stop short of the logical extreme, 
perhaps only because they instinctively 
know the frailty of premises. 

No Hypocrisy 

The Germans have no hypocrisy. They 
have logic. Once accepted, they never 
question their premises and, therefore, 
they have no stopptog places. The Anglo- 
Saxon says; " The logic of the case leads 
there, but we shall have to stop here." 
Why? He doesn't know. He cannot give 
yon a decent reason. The German says: 
"Surely everybody can see the logic of 
our ix)sition." So everybody may, only, 
alas! logic has very little to do at last 
with suecestftol human relationship. 



Over and over the Gmrmans are tech- 
nically right and emotionally wrong. 

" Yes," they say, ** we shot the Cavell 
woman. We did it legally. We bad a 
perfect right to do it. Women spiee have 
iMen shot before; women have been exe* 
cuted in all countries. Why is the world 
so hypocritical in these matters? " That 
the ease of Edith Cavell was romantically 
difltatnt f rom others with which it might 
be compared intrinsically, that it had ex- 
plosive dramatic elements, that to treat it 
logically was bound to produce emotional 
consequences of an unfortunate char- 
acter — all of that seems so childish and 
unreasoning to a German that he can 
scarody diaeuss it patiently. 

The Case of Belgium 

Or, take the case of Belgium. " Why," 
a German asks, "why should the world 

make such a row about the violation of 
Belgium's neutrality and remain silent 
about the violation of Greek neutrality 
by England and Frano^ and the vvAai' 
tion of Chinese neutrality by Japan? " 
He will not accept the answer that the 
case of Belgium was different, not in- 
trinsicaOy, perhaps, certainly not in 
logic, but in feeling. " Only because the 
Bcltrians resisted," the German says. 
' if they had only been a little bit rea- 
sonable they might now be the happleet 
and the most prosperous people in the 
world. And Serbia — if Serbia had only 
listened to reason, what she might not 
have had from us! " 

Here begins to be touched one of 
those amazing contradictions which 
serve to keep the German mind human. 
But for its contradictions, baffling m 
they are^ you could not understand the 
German mind at all. Himself uncorrupt- 
ible in his relations with his State, not 
knowing what "graft" means at home^ 
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and capable of patting his Fatiierland 

^bove all other prpcious things on earth, 
he yet goes forth in the world with a 
conviction that people in general are pnr- 
duunble and will sell even their patriot- 
ism. Why would not Belgium sacrifice 
its neutrality, or allow itself to be vio- 
lated, for money? How stupid! and, be- 
■idea, bow diaaatroua! And as to Serbia, 
i# she had only accepted the pold of her 
enemy nothing would have happened to 
her. She might have existed happily 
and prosperously for all time thereafter. 
That pretends to be the point of view 
of a German who couldn't imagine an 
ounce of German patriotism being ex- 
changed for all the gold in the world. 

A German Contradiction 

But the contradiction is yet incomplete. 
A German contradiction mast be thor* 
ough, symmetrical, and, l>y its utter lack 
of intuition, logical. The fatal s\n of 
both Serbia and Belgium was to be in 
the way. For that they were crashed by 
a people who believe it is a part of their 
errand on earth to protect and liberate 
" small peoples." It is not cant or make 
believe. It is a living, ardent faith. 

The word " liberation " calls ap in the 
German mind the picture of German 
hosts in armor, waving fla.shing swords, 
marching to rescue the oppressed from 
the tyrant. The tyrant is Rassia and 
the suffering people who deserve liber- 
ation happen none of them to be in 
Germany's way. ,But that is beginning 
to analyse emotion, and emotion will not 
bear it. Man first acts upon the law of 
necessity and then commands the imagi- 
nation to idealize his conduct, so that 
no people can be trusted to write tiieir 
own history. What seems to mark the 
German is not that he fails to do ex- 
actly this, but that he pretends not to 
do H, and teaches himself to believe that 
hia acts are all of one texture and take 
place under the authority of reason alone. 

That may be his unconscious protec- 
tion. Ho is possibly the most emotional 
of an civilized animala, constantly in 
danger of being swept away on a flood 
of feeling. He is scandalized at the 
thought of going to war on tiM rtyam 
«f a raUah song, Uke '* Tipperary." He 



cannot forgive the French for seeming 
to lack tenderness- for their own dead. 
He is moved to tears by a tale of suf- 
fering. He cannot oidnza to read the 
horrors of war; he has almost no morbid 
curiosity about them. 

Tendemcis 

In France, on the scene of a par- 
ticularly bloody collision, the Germans 
erected an appropriate monument, gener- 
ously inscribed to the dead of both sides, 

French and German, and the Kai?or went 
a long journey to unveil it himself, and 
this was to Germans so much a matter 
of course that the Foreign Office at 
Berlin did not know it wa.s news. Weeks 
afterward it was dimly mentioned in a 
paragraph of Court intelligence concern- 
ing the Emperor's recent movements. 

At dinner, a member of the Foreign 
Office, on hearing that civil prisoners 
in France in a certain camp were ill- 
supplied with the aocessoriea of decent 
living, exclaims: "Oh, yes, they are be- 
coming very rough, those French." One 
rubs the eyes of one's mind. But there 
it is. The tiling waa said not ironically, 
not resentfully, hut sorrowfully. What 
a pity that war should have coarsened 
the French character and made it rough! 

Involuntary Logic 

And then at the mention of another 
painful thing, instantly, without a didc, 
quite automatically every German mind 
at the table turns outward the side 
marked "logical." The Lusitania? Of 
course nobody liked having to sink a 
great passenger liner with all on board, 
but the attitude of the world toward 
that incident had been t>oth hypocritical 
and illogical. Given the German prem- 
ises, the conclusion logically follows that 
the Lusitania ought to have been de- 
stroyed, and that being the case, she 
had to be destroyed as she was because 
the submarine is a frail tool of war and 
must look to its own escape. First of 
the premises is that England had under- 
taken to starve 66,000,000 German men, 
women, and diildren by economic isolap 
tion. You cannot starve 65,000,000 peo- 
ple. You may cause them to become 
hungry enough to yield; but the second 
premise is that Germany cannot yidd. 
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In eywrj German mind the logle «f the 

Lositania case is airtight. In nearly 
every German heart there is a secrrt 
wish that it had not happened, with or 
without logic, only be would almost as 
lief destroy his heart as show it to yon. 

Intrinnc Diflcicooai 

What is true in the ease of the Losi- 
tania is true also in the case of Belgium 
and in that of Serbia. That it is true 
in much less degree, if much at all, in 
the case of Zeppelin raids on London, 
is owing to tlM fact fhat a German can- 
not discern any intrinsic difference be- 
tween the French dropping bombs on 
Stuttgart or Karlsruhe and his dropping 
bombs on London, even fhongh bis bombs 
are bigger and do more damap^e. If you 
cannot prove that there is any intrinsic 
difference he will decline to see any 
difference whatever. Only a Gennan who 
has lived in England can understand why 
the emotional and moral consequences of 
a Zeppelin raid on London are grreater 
tMw an aerial bombardment of Stott^ 
gart. And yet, with or without logic, 
a grreat many Germans secretly dis- 
approve of the Zeppelin raids. They are 
very loatii to say so. 

One does not say fhat tbe German 
mind has any special resources for de- 
ceiving itself. Its delusion is that it has 
none at all, that it Is a mind incapable 
of self-deception. It is niiaware of ite 
own Uind spots. 

Blind Spots 

A military antbority will use an boar 

to prove that the idea of future hostili- 
ties between Germany and the United 
States, on Germany's initiative, is pre- 
poeterovis for pbysical reasons. Tbe great 
lesson of ttie European war has been 
that overseas invasion under modem 
conditions is not feasible, except where 
the invaded country is very weak. How 
could Germany cross the Atlantic and 
invade the United States? You are just 
to think of it in terms of time and trans- 
ports. It is wholly chimerical. Then 
right on top of that he says : " But why 
are you so blind to the fact that Japan 
is your real enemy? Some day you will 
have to defend yonr Paeifle Gout agidnst 



htr. That is inevitable." Germany could 
not cross the Atlantic to invade the 
United States. Japan could cross the 
Pacific and do it 

Or fancy tiiat to an emlnoit professor, 
whose mind you have keenly admired, 
you are trying to account for the feel- 
ing that has arisen in the United States 
against those who have associated the 
cause of Germany with acts of violence 
against property and order. " The Amer- 
ican people," you say, " are touched on 
the most sensitive point of all, that is, 
the point of their patriotism. It is not 
that the acts complained of are pro-Ger- 
man, but that they are anti-American. 
Mass' meetings of Gennaii-Am«r1eaiis 
occur at which the President is de- 
nounced and the Kaiser is cheered. Such 
a thing could not be imagined in Ger- 
many." 

Herr Professor thinks for • ^ile and 
answers: "But it would be very differ- 
ent. You aay it could not be imagined 
in Germany, ^lat is tme. And yet, 
you must remember that an Emperor 
and a President are by no means the 
same. It is possible and not improper 
to criticise a Prerident. Ton cannot pnb- 
lidy criticise an Emperor." 

"Well then," you say. "let us have a 
perfect analogy. You cannot imagine in 
France a mass meeting at which the 
people should denounce the French Pres- 
ident and cheer the German Kaiser." 

" Sir," says Herr Professor, " your 
analogy hinders understanding." 

The Radical Traft 

However, blindness in spots and the 
knack of self-deception are frailties of 
the whole human mind. If that were 
all, it would be eaqr to say that the 
German mind, under stress of gn^at emo- 
tion, had become only a little more in- 
tense in defects not peculiar to itself. 
Bnt one cannot escape the unea^ fed- 
inp that at some one point the German 
mind is radically different, just as in the 
non-German mind there may be a corre* 
spending point at which to the otiwr ft 
seems radically different. If that were 
true then at a certain angle it might 
become utterly impossible for one mind 
to understand the other. Each might 
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hope only to recognize the other's limi- 
tation. 

This is at least a psychological possi- 
bility. It would account for the appar- 
ently weird and fantastic fact that a 
people who could justify, condone, or 
even accept the sinking of the Lusitania 
as a "military necessity" should be 
filled with indifjrnation and horror at the 
" murder " of a German submarine crew 
by the English in what is called the 
Baralongf incident. It is apparently as 
difficult for the German to understand 
hot emotional killing as it is for the 
Anglo-Saxon to understand cold and un- 
emotional killinir. The German who ^ve 
the signal that launched the torpedo that 
destroyed the Lusitania had probably no 
conscious individual emotion in the act. 
He did not relate himself to it per- 
sonally. He possibly did not tliink of 
killing human beinfjs at all. lie had 
been ordered to sink the Lusitania as a 
military necessity. He achieved it, and 
it was none of his duty, indeed it per- 
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haps never for a moment occurred to 
him, to examine the quality of the act. 
It would never have presented itself to 
him in the aspect of " murder." 

The English think it " murder." They 
cannot think anything else. That they 
should treat submarine crews as " mur- 
derers/' slaying them on sight in hot 
blood for revenge, is open to the emo- 
tional understanding of Frenchmen and 
Americans; but it is apparently incom- 
prehensible to the Germans. It does not 
come within the logic of military neces* 
sity. To shoot a submarine crew as it 
swims in the water or climbs on the 
side of a vessel it would have torpedoed, 
even though that crew had but a few 
hours before attacked a passenger ves- 
sel without warning — that, to the Ger- 
man, is "murder." 

It is not only that in this dimension the 
Ceiman mini! works by itself. It is ap- 
parently unused to the thought that other 
minds work differently. Germany does 
not know how the rest of the world thinks. 



The German Attitude Toward Peace 

X. 



THERE is in Germany plenty of raw 
material out of which to produce a 
rational peace program. But there 
is no peace program, rational or 
irrational. 

There is a large bndy of German in- 
telligence which assents to the proposi- 
tions, first, that no nation can be 
crushed ; second, that the military power, 
though it may go on winning victories, 
cannot end the war, and, third, that the 
civil power alone can end the war. 
But the civil power of Germany is 

prostrate. It has no yilan, no paramount 
idea, no momentum, and no cohcsiveness. 
Political counsels are confused. The mili- 
tary power, on the other hand, has an 
objective always in view, has a direc- 
tion, a purpose, a record of things 
achfeved and a will to act Thus, more 
and more authority falla into the hands 
«f the military power, because it has a 



definite way with authority, knon-s be- 
forehand what to do with it, and has 
unlimited use for it. 

And so it happens that while the mili- 
tary power now talks of " the mortal 
combat with England," which will be 
either in France or in Egypt, the civil 
power prays earnestly for the pillar of 
light that shall lead the Way to peaee^ 
not for fear the military power may lose 
the mortal combat, but for fear it may 
win it. 

That is not a paradosu It Is tragedy. 
If the military r^^^f'r cannot end the 
war it follows that every victory re- 
ceived from ito hands is a new obstade 
in the way toward peace. This is clear 
to the civil power of Germany, which, 
though prostrate, is yet alert and intel- 
ligent Not only does eadb successive 
triumph of German arms make a " rea- 
sonable " peace more " unreasonable " to 
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her enoraiM, a peace " aeeeptaUa " to 

Germany more "unacceptable" to the 
other side, but, besides that, a war which 
began for self-preservation, as every 
German thinks, threatens to become, even 
in spite of itself, a war of conquest. 
The military power by virtue of its suc- 
cesses is in a way to launch Germany 
Qpon a career of expansion which is 
repugnant to a great many Germans on 
ethical and temperamental ^rrour.ds and 
would be regarded with dii>may by a 
great many others on economical ground. 

TTiC True Intelligence 

The economic, financial, and social 
intelligence of Germany Imows what it 

was never the business of the military 
intellippnce to consider, namely, that con- 
quered territory may be for many years 
not an asset, but a liability requiring the 
outlay of vast amounts of capital with 
no hope of immediate return. East 
Prussia, for instance, has been a very 
bad investment so far, considered purely 
as an investment. It has probably never 
returned as much as 2 per cent. o.. the 
capital advanced by the Government for 
its development. When you think of 
adding Poland and the Baltic provinces 
of Russia as national German invest- 
ment<j, toprether with enormous financial 
responsibilities on account of the Turkish 
partnership and the Bulgarian eonnee* 
tion, the only source of capital to any 
and all of these being Germany, it be- 
comes a question whether Germany could 
afford, for the sake of her own future, 
to accept any more victories from the 
military powor. 

The Gvil Power Awake 

The civil power is conscious of its 
present weakness and its future respon- 
sibilities. It must find a way to end 
tiie war. The military power is con- 
scious only of its strength. It is con- 
ceivable to the civil power that a point 
may be reached at which it would become 
necessary to stop thinking of Germany 
and begin to think of Europe, a point 
at which Germany could not Veaken her 
enemies without at the same time weak- 
ening herself, a point at which the only 
prospect left would be that of a holkiw, 



ghastly triumph on the aeeae of a mined 

Europe. 

From this separateness of feeling and 
consciousness it must not be assumed that 
the civil and militaiy powers aie anmyed 
against each other. Rather they are two 
aspects of the same body, since people 
in the aggregate, like the individual, have 
several aspects, of which one at a time 
may be so prominently displayed as to 
subordinate or obscure all the others. 

To make a picture of it, Germany sees 
herself as a man who has, not upon Ms 
own initiative, become engaged in a strug- 
gle with several neighbors at once. He 
is stronger than any one of them; he has 
made headway agarfnst all of them to- 
gether, and yet the odds are terrific. In 
his heart he docs not want to kill them, 
because either he with them, or his chil- 
dren with their chiMten, shah have to go 
on living together in one little world for 
a long time, but he cannot stop. He 
cannot even propose to stop, because the 
fighting ii headlong and his enemies keep 
saying: " We grow stronger and he grow* 
weaker. We have only to hold together 
and vanquiah him utterly at last. Every 
blow he strikes makes Mm weaker, and 
the instant he relaxes or stops for breath 
we will give him the mortal thrust** 

Morbid Feelings 
This does not pretend to be a state- 
ment of proportional truth; it is the 
truth only as to the light in which Ger- 
many sees her own position. She be- 
lieves that her enemies intend to crush 
her. Each time they say it, perhaps 
never to mean it literally, she tains it 
literally, and is morbidly confirmed in 
the thoupht that it is dangerous to say 
or do anything on her part that might 
be construed outside as a sign of weak- 
ness. She is in a position to propose an 
armistice and to formulate peace pro- 
posals, except for the morbid fear of 
heartening her enemies. But for that, 
the civil power might have found itself 
long ago. As often as it becomes vocal, 
as it did last December in the Reichstag, 
when the Chancellor offered to receive 
proposals from the other side, the world 
seems to Germany to hurl back the 
words, saying: " She is weakening. She 
is desperate. In a Utile while her arms 
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will imU, and Hnen for tlM morUl thrnst'* 

The English press excitedly referred to 
the Chancellor's speech as " bluff," and 
ms the ** whimpering of Germany." At 
that, the military power» which has no 
political insight and ia vuAet the ddasion 
that it can end the war because Ger- 
many is the only uncrushable nation — it 
says to tlie dvil power: ** Ton see what 
comes of your efforts. Tea are power- 
less. Leave it to us.'* 

And it is left again in the hands of 
the military power. The war machine 
goes on and on. It is in danger of over- 
running itself. If the civil power had 
the authority to stop the war machine 
it would probably lack the will and the 
courage to do so, for, after all, it is 
delivering terrific blows, its lan^age 
is understood by the enemies, as that 
of the civil power is not, and the reet 
of it ISee in tlie whim of fate. 

The Forfauiden Tlioiisht 

So fur only two possibilities have ap- 
peared in German thought— one^ the pos- 
sibility of beating the enemy into a state 
of helpless exhaustion; second, the possi- 
bility of finding thxoogli the civil foteiU- 
gence of the belligerents a way to peace. 
A third possibility, which the outside 
world would call a probability, namely, 
that of Germany's physical exhaustion 
and utter defeat, does not penetrate the 
G-man's faculty of imagination. He sim- 
ply does not consider it. For him it seems 
a contingency that does not exist. You 
have, therefore, an impass^ of basically 
antagonistic assumptions. So long as Ger- 
many believes that she alone is uncrush- 
able, and so long as her enemies believe 
tiiat th^ are unconquerable, and both 
■idee are under the delusion that the other 
will stop at nothing short of the other's 
utter defeat on the plane of force, there 
is little hope of peace Enough any inter- 
ference of civil intelligence. There is 
nothing in view but a progressive ex- 
haustion of Europe. 

And all the time there eusts in Ger- 
nany, as was said in the begfaining, the 
materials out of which a rational, per- 
haps one might say a reasonable, peace 
program could be produced. There is a 
ban on peace diienniona in tiie pren for 



fear public opinion will eonunit itself in 

some unexpected way, or get itself mis- 
understood outside. The Government aims 
to keep opinion unformulated. If an edi- 
tor takes leave of himself to socpiess the 
extreme views of the annexationists, who 
believe in the right of conquest, his paper 
is as likely to be suppressed as that of 
an editor who denouncse conquest and 
eocpanaion on moral or ethical groonds. 

Wv Is Not Stalk 

Thwe is some reason in this. Hie war 

is not a static thing. Conditions of peace 
which would have seemed " reasonable " 
to Germany a year ago would not seem 
rea son a b le now. And porliape thoee that 
would seem reasonable today would seem 
unreasonable after the outcome of " the 
mortal combat with England," for which 
the military power is making prodigious 
preparations. MoiGovor, as a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag explained to a 
party of Americans one day at a lunch- 
eon: 

"You have got to trade. You don't 
say, * Here, now, I will give you this 
teapot for that sugar bowl and call it 
quits.' Instead, you say, ' A sugar bowl! 
Who wants a sugar bowlT I don't like 
its shape and it'.s very small. But, see 
here! Look at this teapot of mine! 
Isn*t it beantiftilT What win you give 
me for that? ' And if you expect to 
g^in the cream pitcher, the water bot- 
tle, and some other things, against which 
the other fellow will have only tiie sugar 
bowl to trade, why, of course, you arc 
not going to state your minimum de- 
mands prematurely. That wouldn't be 
human nature, would it? " 

The Peace Thai Flees 

Of course not. Human nature is the 

fact which makes it harder and harder 
to find a basis for peace the more you 
win from another who thinks he can 
win them all bock, though he may have 
to wreck the table in doing it. What are 
table things worth without a table to 
put them on or food to eat, at all? 

CrermanyVi very ndnimnm donands at 
any given time past, or now, probably 
would have been and are less unreason- 
able than the world would think. There 
is, of course* the German who wants 
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everything in sight. There is the other 

kind of German who wants only the 
room in which to be let alone, and noth- 
ing more of war. Between llisin Is 
every kind of opinion in degree. There 
is also the intelligence to s^ee that what- 
ever peace is made, short of the remote 
and horrifying peace possible to be made 
by the military power in a ruined Europe, 
will probably, almost certainly, be the 
political death of the men who become 
responsible for it Every manner of 
post-bellum evil will be laid upon their 
heads. This is particularly true by rea- 
son of the tradition that the diplomats 
of Prussia have always thrown away 
what the soldiers won in war. However, 
there are Germans enniifrb who for a 
lational peace would be only too will- 
ing to sacrfflce themselves politically. 

Materials at Hand 

If one were to guess from the content 
of a hundred conversations with all 
kinds of Germans what propram could 
be constructed rouj^hly from the mate- 
rial now available, it would be something 
like this: Belgium to be restored to the 
Belgians and France to the French ; cul- 
tural autonomy for Poland, that coun- 
try to become a buffer State; ces«-ion of 
the German-speaking Baltic provinces by 
Russia to Germany, and (lirman pos- 
session of a corridor through the Balkan 
peninsula to Constantinople. That leaves 
open for consideration such vexing ques- 
tions as the way of trade upon the sea, 
the fate of colonies, and the matter of 
indemnities. 

It is not possible in any case for a 
German to voice the minimum demands. 
He secretly reserves sonit'thing which 
he would yield in a pinch. Professor 
Hans DelbrOch, who Is prominent in the 
counsels of the moderates and anti- 
annexationist,^-, thinks Belgium and 
France are the main obstacles to peace, 
and that Germany would yield as to 
both of tilCm. In fact, it is uncommon 
to find a German who thinks of holding 
any French or Belgian territory for Ger- 
many. If yon mention Antwerp, the 
" pistol aimed at England's head," one 
German says (Jermany should keep it to 
ten who say Germany ought not to hold 
it, for to hold it would mean perpetual 



war with England. One is surprised to 

find how many Germans see that Eng- 
land and Germany have a destiny in 
common if only they can find two keys 
to unlock it with; and how many hope 
for an alliance ultimately between Ger- 
many and England against the " Rus- 
sian periL" 

Indemnities 

The question of indemnities would be 
very difficult. The financial authorities 
would undertake to insist opon tiiem, 
just as the military authorities would 
make defensible frontiers the paramount 
condition of peace; but there are yet 
Germans of very great influence who 
think Germany cannot extort a penny of 
money from her enemies, and ought not 
to try, and that the future of peace rests 
not np<m frontiers but npon under- 
standing. 

The purpose in this writing is not to 
suggest the kind of peace proposals that 
Germany might offer or entertain, but to 
indicate the existence of thought in Ger- 
many so varied and at many points so 
reasonable that the possibility of con- 
structing m rational peace program is 
continually present. Evoy single point 
touched upon runs at once into complica- 
tions. Difficulties without end may be 
raised to any one concrete suggestion; 
and yet the fact is that the civil power 
of Germany could contemplate terms of 
peace that at least could be discussed by 
the enemy. 

Psychological Necessities 

That no proposals have been made is 
owing to what may be called the psycho- 
logical necessities of the sitoation. The 
German Government is almost ludi- 
crously cautious. In December a paper 
in Zurich, Switzerland, printed a long 
article setting forth the conditions on 
which Germany might consider peace, 
and said the article was inspired by the 
German Foreign Office, with a view to 
stimulating disenssion among neutrals. 
The article was, in fact, inspired, and 
for exactly that purpose. There was no 
doubt of this in Berlin, among informed 
persons; it was known even what mem- 
ber of the German Government prepared 
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fbe article printed in the Zurich paper. 

Bat when the German papers reprintcMd it 
from the Zurich journal, by permission 
of the German censor, they were careful 
to aay fai a footnote* between brackets, 
that the idea of the article having been 
inspired in GSermany waa, ef eonnef un- 
founded. 

The dvil intelligence of CSennany, as 

you may see, is workinp: with strange 
and fragile material. It lacks confidence 
in itself. It has no point of crystalliza- 
tion. The head of it ia more a scholar 
than a statesman. And it looks and 
faintly call?; to tho head of the only great 
power in the world that is not at war. 
That is the President of the United 
States. 

You fret the feeling in Europe that the 
people are mad and begin to know it, 
aa if tii^ had suddenly come awake 
in an aaylnm, all shouting togeUmr that 
they are sane but unable to ptwe it to 



themsdves, to each oUier, or to tlie 

world outside. And nobody can see a 
way out. There is a despondent saying 
that diplomacy in Europe is bankrupt. 

He who might be eaUed the economic 
dictator of Europe says calmly: " Isn't 
it nonsense? Can you imagine what it 
is all about? I can't. It seems to me 
to be the most terrible nonsense. Bat I 
see no way out of it." And he goes 
on cruelly bending the industrial ener- 
gies of Germany to the uses of war. 
That is his Job. 

There most be a w^ay out Everybody 
keeps saying so, as if it were something 
that had to be true, without any reasons 
why. And although Americans are dis- 
liked, for obvious reasons» most Germans 
think the initiative for peace will come 
from the United States. That is why 
they reftaaed to make light of the Ford 
expedition and wondered iriiy Americans 
did. 



A New View of Fatherland 
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There is no sword in my hand 

Where I watch oversea. 
Father's land, mother's land, 

What will you say of me. 
Who am blood of your German blood* 

Throucrh and throujfh. 
Yet would not, if I could. 

Slaughter for you? 
What will you say of one 

Who has no heart 
Even to cheer you on ? 

No heavens part, 
No guiding God appears 

To ray strained eyes. 
Athwart the fop of fears 

And hates and lies, 
I see no goal, I mark 

No ringing message flying; 
Only a bram in the <^k 

And death and the groans of the dying. 

For you, your men of dreams 

And your strong men of deeds 
Crumble and die with screams, 

And under hoofs like 
Are trampled; for yoa. 

In dtgr and on hill 



Voices you knew 

And needed are still. 

And roundabout 
Harbor and shoal 
The liirhts of yooT sool 

Go out. 

To what end, O Fatherland? 

I sec your legion.s sweep 
Like waves up the gray strand. 

I hear your women weep. 
And the sound is as the groaning 

Swish of the ebbing wave — 
A nation's pitiful moaning 

Beside an open grave. 
Ah, Fatherland, not all 

Who love you mo.st. 
Armed to triumph or fall, 

Mareh with your mighty host 

Some there are yet, aS I, 

Who stand apart, 

And with aching heart 
Ponder the Whither and Why 
Of the tragic story. 

Asking with bated breath. 
Which way lies glory, 

And which wtj, dMth ? 
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THE war plow that in these days 
rips open Europo's old cultural 
soil likewise draws its deep-cut- 
ting farrows across oar land. 
Export restrictions and other prohibitions 
of similar kind are the economic furrows, 
but we shall not speak of that today. Let 
us rather examine what are the spiritual 
changes in our relations with oar war- 
torn ncifrhbors. 

The devastating effect of this cruel 
war has by this time been fully revealed 
to the Swiss people. Much of this has 
come to our knowledge throiij^h the tran- 
sit of many wounded or interned. Most, 
however, of what we know about the war 
comes through both official and unottidal 
reports. 

Among the deepest furrows cutting 
into our soil are those having to do with 
the German and kindred nationalities 

found in the ranks of our own citizens. 
The war has compelled us to view our 
interracial, political, and cultural rela» 
tionships in an entirely new light. From 
every direction come suggestions as to 
what we ought to do. Newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, flood the country 
with well-meaning propositions; but there 
is one question which, curiously enough, 
few concern themselves about at pres- 
ent. That is, What is the duty of the in- 
dividiMl in the circumstances? And this 
is the more to be wondered at since in 
our free Switzerland during normal times 
we continually speak of liberty in action 
and individuslity. 

In answering the question as to what 
the individual as such should do, it is of 
course clear that he must steer his course 
between two monstrosities. It has been 
u-ell said that a neutral can only look on 
and suffer. During those August days of 
many months ago our neighbors to the 
west, the east, the north, took to them- 
selves all there was of sudden impnise. 



of enthusiasm, of zeal. We must confess 
that whatever emotion may have pos- 
sessed our troops charged with guarding 
our borders, or however much our na- 
tional spokesmen dwelt on internal af- 
fairs, it was all far and away behind the 
spiritual greatness that stirred the very 
souls of our neighbors. 

There are many reasons why this wa.s 
so. Our neighbors drew forth to battle 
for life or death; we merely had to occu- 
py our frontier lines and hope that w« 
should not be enmeshed in the struggle. 
But a thing that depressed us very much 
was this — that we not only feared for 
our national safety, but w«r« apprehen- 
sive lest Switzerland's entrance in the 
war would prove a matter of conscience 
in view of the intermixed racial relation- 
ship with certain of our neif^ibora. 

It is true that we do take part in the 

war, but just because we are not directly 
concerned, I am one who does not be- 
lieve we need keep silence. While our 
neighbors are offering up their lives, eer- 
tain supermoral dignitaries preach 
morality. I have slight patience with 
those who, from the safe vantage of our 
" peaeef al isle,** fling at the combatants 
sudi npressions as " murderers " and 
" wanton destroyers." 

I am of the opinion that we would do 
better not to erect tribunes of judgment 
on our soil, but rather to strive to make 
our position fruitful by understanding the 
impulses that govern our neighbors. It 
should not be taken for granted that the 
impulsion in the Warring 'countries was 
merely greed of power or capitalistic self- 
seeking. Exactly because we Swiss are 
outside the boundaries of such possible 
ideals ought we to study the basic causes 
responsible for the present state of af- 
fairs. Such investigations would bring 
us in direct tondi with our own inner- 
Swiss problons. 
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Laying Mines on a Hostile Coast 

By Gabriele D'Annimsio 
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IT ean be said of the Italian war what 
Percy Bysshe Shillfv said of the 
Medusa's head which he saw in 
Florence, and which he attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci: " Its beauty and 
its horror are divine.** 

This nifrht of danger and death is one 
of the sweetest that ever spread its blue 
veil over the face of the heavena. The 
sea darkens, and in its innttinerable 
pulsations the nocturnal phosphorescence 
is already discernible. Here and there the 
rippled surface of the sea glitters with 
an internal ligbt as a quivering eyelid, 
disclosing mysterious planres. The new 
moon is like a burning handful of sul- 
phur. Ever and anon the black cloud 
of smoke rising from the fnnnels hides 
it or appears to drag it in its ^irals like 
a moving flame. 

Life is not an abstraction of aspects 
and events, but a sort of diffused sen- 
suousness, a knowledge offered to all the 
senses, a substance good to touch, smell, 
taste, feel. In fact, I feel all the things 
near to my senses, like the fisherman 
walking barefooted on the beach cov- 
ered with the incoming tide, and who 
now and then bends to identify and pick 
up what moves under the soles of his 
fc-'^ The aspects of this maritime city 
are like my passions and like the monu- 
ments of NiiMveh and Knossus, places 
of my ardor and creations of my fancy, 
real and unreal, products of mj' desire 
and products of time. This city is one 
of those tumultuous harmonies whence 
often the most beautiful elements of my 
art are born. Nothing escapes the eyes 
Nature gave me, and everything is food 
for my soul. Such a craving for life is 
not unlike the desire to die in order to 
achieve immortality. 

In fact, tonight death is present like 
life, beautiful as life, intoxicating, full 
of promises, transnguring. I stand on 



my feet, wearing shoes that ean easily 

be unlaced, on the deck of a small iron- 
clad on which there is only space enough 
for the weapons and the crew. Steam 
is np. The black smoke of the threa 
funnels rises toward the new moon, 
shining yellow in the cloud, burning like 
a handful of sulphur. The sailors have 
already d<mned Itfe^irfng belts and in- 
flated the collars which must support the 
head in the agony of drownincr. I hear 
the voice of the second officer giving 
the order to place in the only two boats 
the bisenits and the canned meat. 

A young officer, muscular, but agile 
as a leopard, who has Boldnes.s' very 
eyes, and has to his credit already an 
admirable manoeuvre in conducting tho 
destroyer from the arsenal to the 
anchorage, pays for the champagne. We 
drink a cup sitting around the table, on 
which the navigation chart is spread, 
while the commander of the flotilla dic- 
tates, standing, to the typist the order 
of the nocturnal operation, which is to 
be issued to the commanders of the other 
ships. A suppressed joy shines in the 
eyes of all. The operation is fraught 
with dangers, is most ditfieult, and the 
cup we drink may be our last. 

An ensign, who is little more than a 
boy, and a Sicilian, who resembles an 
adolescent Arabian brought up in the 
Court (tf Frederick of Serbia, rubs in his 
hands a perfumed leaf, one of those 
leaves which are grown in a terra cotta 
vase on the parapets of the windows 
looking into the Silent lanes of the city. 
The perfume is so strong that every on»» 
of us smells it with quivering nostrils. 
That single leaf on that terrible warship, 
where eventing is iron and fire, that 
leaf of love, seems to us infinitely precious, 
and reminds us of the gardens of Giudec- 
ca and Fondamenta Nuove left bdtind. 

The commander conttnues to dictate 
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the or4w of tlM iq»tt«tion with his soft 
Tnsoan accent, with some same telling 
words that Ramondo d'Amoretto Man- 
elli used in the epistle he sent to Leonard 
Strozzi when the Genoese were van- 
quished by the navy of the Venetians 
and Florentines. 

Ours is a marvelous exploit. We are 
going to plant iiiiins near the enemy's 
coast, only a bare kilometer from its 
formidable batteries. The ensign fastens 
the black collar around his neck, and 
will presently inflate it with his breath. 

We are ready. We sail. The firma- 
ment over our heads is covered with 
smoke and sparks. Along the gunwale, 
on each side of the ship, the enormous 
mines in their iron rest on the 

supports projecting over the water. The 
long torpedoes are ready for the attack, 
protected by their iron tubes, with their 
bronze heads charpred with trytol, beasts 
in ambuscade. The sailors, their heads 
covered, are grouped around the guns, 
whose breeches are open. All the avail- 
able spare is strewn with weapons and 
contrivances, and full of alert men. In 
order to go from stern to prow it is 
necessary to crouch, bend, pass nnder a 
greasy torpedo, leap over outstretched 
sailors, strike the leg against the fasten- 
ing of a torpedo, squeeze against a hot 
funnel, entangle one's self in a rope, re- 
ceive stiuarely in the face a dash of 
foam while grasping the railing. 

I ascend the bridge. We are already 
clear of the anchorage. It is dark. The 
moon is dipping in the sea. In an hour 
it will have disappeared. The ship 
quivers at the vibration of the machin- 
ery. The funnels still emit too much 
smoke and too many sparks. On board 
all the lights are out, even the cigarettes. 
Darkness enshrouds alike both prow and 
stem. The last order megaphoned re- 
sounds in an azure dotted with sparks 
and stars — which are only inextinguish- 
able sparks. A light mist rises from the 
water. The wake foams, and the sea 
ahead parts in two broad furrows along 
the sides of the ship, ^riving forth, HOW 
and then, strange reflections. 

Following in our wake the second de- 
stroyer looms up darkly, and after her 
all the others in line. When the route 



is changed to reconnoitre til* eOMt, fmai 

the great central wake many oblique ones 
part, designing an immense silver rake. 

The commander is against the railing, 
leaning out toward darkness, with his 

whole soul in his scrutinizing eyes. Now 
and then he turns his ruddy face and 
transmits an order willi exact and sharp 
words. The helmsman at the wheel 

never once removes his eye from the 
compass, lighted by a small lamp in a 
screened niche. Clearly he is a man of 
tiie purest Tyi^enean race, a true com- 
rade of Ulysses, with a face which seems 
to have been modeled by the trade wind. 
Near by Is the signal box. *'Ha]f 
Speed/' " Full Speed." " Slow," " Stop." 
Through the speaking tube the orders 
are transmitted to the engine room. 
•* Four— Three— ^ZerOb" 

We are making twmty-three knots an 
hour. The foam of the great wake glit- 
ters under the stem lights. **A little 
to the right." 

The navigating officer is bending over 
the chart, held down by lead weifrhts 
covered with cloth, measuring, figuring 
with the compass and the square, under 
the blue light of a shaded lamp. A 
great shooting star crosses the August 
sky, disappearing toward the Cappella. 

Impatience gnaws my heart. I strain 
my sight to discern in the darkness the 
signal which has been prearranged. 
Nothing is to be seen yet. I descend 
from the ladder and move toward the 
stem, skirting the row of torpedoes, 
leapinjr over the outstretched sailors. 
From the stern the dark silhouettes of 
the other destroyers in line are visible. 
All of a sudden the signal is flashed in 
the direction of the prow. We are near- 
ing the spot of our Operation. Every 
will is strained. 

•* One— Two— Zero." 

The speed is reduced to six knots. 
The funnels still emit too much smoke 
and too many sparks. The commander 
is furious. Orders are megaphoned 
and every word seems to crowd the 
adventurous air with danger. The 
manoeuvre is executed with a sort of 
rhythmic precision. Maintaining their 
distance, and one by one, every ship files 
to the starboard of us, standing black 
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wr the foaming wiln^ Nflited ev«ry now 
and then by a strange phospliOTMeence. 

" On reaching the eastern route for 
the planting of the mines, extinguish the 
Stern lights," eriss tho m ogajhone* Un- 
der the playing searchlights the enemy's 
eoast is clearly visihle. We are in low 
water, and the speed is further dimin- 
ished. 

** One— Zero— Zero." 

We almost touch bottom, and proceed 
by feeling our course ahead. We also 
take soundings continnoasly to avoid rui- 
ning aground. The ships seem to pant 
and puff grievedly, as great mammals 
in danger of running ashore. 

** Beverse engines. Full speed! " 

One of the ships feels she cannot 
manoeuvre any longer, having actually 
struck bottom, and endeavors to free her- 
self. Sh« lies ahead of us, and within 
speaking distance. We see the water 
glitter under the blue light of her stern 
lanterns. It seems to us now that every 
other ship is in danger. The sky is 
veiled. Long Medusan tresses of clouds 
drag the constellation as the net drags 
silvery fishes. The engine.s throb pain- 
fnUy. 

Tho commander is there, all soul, defy> 

ing the darkness with his eyes. What 
if at that moment the enemy should 
sight us? 

" The Invitto leads." 

His clear orders through a series of 
manoeuvres draw away the flotilla from 
the shallow waters and on to the safe 
course. Beyond, on the diore, the 
enemy's searchlights are seen crossing 
each other like white blades. Under the 
light the shore seems so near as to give 
one the illusion of being about to drop 
anchor. We are all tensely waiting. In 
a few seconds we shall be in the pre- 
arranged spot. MUiutes seem hours. 
The rubber stoppers have been removed 
from the tubes. The mines are ready, 
on their supports, to be lowered into 
the sea. The saikirs await the order 
standing. 



The minutes are etemaL We may h9 

detected every second. The shore is only 
a mile from us. The funnels are our 
despair. They still emit too much smoke 
and sparks. At last a warning is heard 
from the bridge. 
" Ready." 

The Lieutenant looks at his watch, 
Hgfating the dial with the lamp hidden 
in his hand. The enormous mines, wliose 
heads are charged with destruction, are 
there silent, like gigantic, gray, petrified 
sea Medusas, fixed on their support, 
whose double tooth projeeta over the 
waters. 

"Ready!" "Let go! »* 

The first mine rolls over with the sound 
of a shattwing barrd, falls in tlm foam- 
ing sea, disappears. 

"Ready!" "Let go!" 

Eighteen seconds elapse. The second 
falls, followed by the third, fourth, and 
all the others, on every ship which main- 
tains a diagonal course nearing the 
coast In three minutes the operatfon 
Is over; the mines are planted in the 
exact spot. The teeth of the crew gleam 
in a wild smile. Each sailor sees in his 
heart the enemy's battleships rent and 
sinking. 

" Four— Three— Zero." 

We resume our position at the head 
of the line, returning on our course with 
the initial speed. The ships seem now 
to me to be quivering with warlike joy. 
In the distance over the mainland the 
white l>eams of the searehligfate stUl 
eross each other. Ever and anon a 
rocket explodes. Our wake now i.<5 so 
beautiful as to resemble a whirling milky 
way. A sailor mounto the bridge and 
gives us a cup of steaming coffee, whose 
aroma titillates our nostrils and OUT 
heart. We light our cigarettes. 

But here Is a Marconigram. 

" Look out, two submarines are lying 
in wait for you on the safe route." 

And in the first quiver of dawn, with 
expanded lungs, we again breathe dan- 
ger and death. 
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Socialists and the War 

How Jules Destr6e and Other Socialist Leaders View the 

Confused Situation 



IT was generally believed before Au- 
gu8t» 1914, that in the eventuaUty 
of war Socialists would etideftvor 
to unite the workers of all coun- 
tries in a common resolve not to take up 
arniB. Bat today it is evident in all direc- 
tions that the socialist propaganda 
against war has failed, and further, that 
profound contradictions in the socialist 
doctrines of war and peace have pro- 
duced serious differences among the 
Sncialists themselves. It is admitted that 
the International is dead, and that there 
will be grave difficulties to be overcome 
before it can be resuscitated. 

By some it is asserted that pacifism 
is not an essential part of socialism, 
and by others that neutrality is not a 
vital socialist principle. The historic 
message of Karl Marx, the father of 
socialism, " Workers of the world, unite; 
you have nothing but your chains to 
lose; you have a world to win," has fallen 
on deaf ears, for in all the belligerent 
countries the Socialists, with few ex- 
ceptions, are proving themselves as pa- 
triotic as the rest of the nation by pat- 
ting aside for the time their demands 
and with no less enthusiasm sacrificing 
themselves in their respective coun- 
tries. The reverberation has been fdt 
even in neutral countries. I>i the United 
States, for example, Charles Edward 
Russell has, according to Eugene V. 
Debs, sacrificed his chance of being se- 
lected as socialist candidate for President 
I'V his advocacy of preparedness, for 
which he has been threatened with ex- 
communication fh>m the party. 

The attitude of British and French 
workers is shown by two importiiiit na- 
tional congresses that have recently been 
held. On the concluding day, Dec. 29, 
1915, of the annual congress of the 
French Socialist Party a strongly pa- 
triotic and pro-war manifesto was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of 



2,736 votes against 76. This congress 
was attended by 250 del^ates, repre- 
senting an organization with 65,000 pay- 
ing members and 100 members in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The manifesto 
declared in favor of continiiing the work 
of national defense until French terri- 
tory had been liberated, the attempt at 
German hegemony crushed, and a dura- 
ble peace assured^ and nntil Alsace-Lor- 
raine was surrendered to France. The 
ardent hope was expressed that Ger- 
many would cease to be controlled by the 
Kaiser and the Kaiser system. Thus, 
what was formerly the most strongly 
anti-war section of the French Nation 
demonstrated that it was not yet ready 
to think of peace. Ineidentany, Um 
manifesto was regarded as a warning to 
M. Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist 
leader, to refrain from supporting with 
his authority the efforts of German So- 
cialists to bring about a meeting of the 
International Socialist Bureau, of which 
he is President, as a means to secure 
an early peace which would be favorable 
to Germany. 

While the conference of delegates rep- 
resenting more than 2,000,000 British 
trade unionists, which met at Bristol on 
Jan. 26, 1916, was not» strictly speakfaig, 
a socialist gathering, it faithfully re- 
flected the sentiment of the British 
Labor-Socialist movement when it adopt- 
ed two resolutions of a highly patriotic 
nature. The first, pledging the confer- 
ence to assist the Government as far as 
possible to carry the war to a victorious 
conclusion, was carried by a vote of 
1,502,000 against 602,000. The second 
entirely approved the action of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party in co-operating 
with other parties in the recruiting cam- 
paign by 1,847^000 against 206,000. 

The effect of the war on the Socialist 
Parties of the different European coun- 
tries is seen in a highly interesting book 
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by Jules Destree, a member of the Bel- 
gian House of Representatives, entitled 
''Les Socialistes et la Guerre Europe- 
WM," (Brasads and Paris: O. Van Oest 
& Cie.) The two main points of the book- 
are to show that the German Socialists 
betrayed the International and to urge 
that the socialist doctrine be purged of 
" neutralism." 

M. Destree beprins by quotinp the deci- 
sion of the International Socialist Con- 
gresB at Stuttgart, in 1907, that the duty 
of Socialists in the eventuality of war 
was to make every effort to prevent it, 
and, once it had begun, to do everything 
possible to bring about peace. He de- 
dares that, with the exception of \hc Cct- 
man and Austrian Socialists, the party 
everywhere did all in its power to carry 
out this decision. For example, no party 
in the world had been more persistent 
and more resourceful in working for 
peace, international arbitration, and gen- 
eral disarmament than the French So- 
cialist Party. . On the eve of the declara- 
tion of war a meetinp of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau was held at Brus- 
sels. As the result of the declarations 
made by Herr Haase, leader of the Ger- 
man Parliamentary Rroup, the French 
delegates believed that socialist action 
would be parallel in the two countries, 
and behaved accordingly. Even on the 
day that diplomatic negotiations between 
the two countries were broken off the 
French Socialists appealed to their Gov- 
ernment to make a supreme effort for 
peace. When hostilities were beprun by 
Germany, the attitude of the German So- 
cialists, " so contrary to the tendencies of 
tiie party and in absolute opposition to 
tbdr formal promises, caused a painful 
stupor " among the French comrades, who 
now had no other alternative than to 
rally to the deflmse of their country. 

On the 28th of July, before the out- 
break of war, many meetings were held 
in Berlin to express the desire of the 
German proletariat for peace. These 
meetings were authorized and even, pro- 
tected by the police. Herr Haase was 
summoned to the Government offices and 
encouraged to pursue a vigorous propa- 
ganda in favor of peace. What was the 
Gennan Govenment's object? H. Dee- 



tree asserts that it was to mislead and 
deceive the French Socialists and throw 
France off her guard : 

It does not seem possible to us to be- 
lieve that the men of the German Social 
Demorracjr oould have coniclomly tent 

themselves to a manoeuvre so prefidtous, 
but one must recognize thiit they let them- 
Sflvc-H be di'ceiM'd \ery eiisily. How thru 
cun it be explained that a few days later 
the Oenmin SodaltaU. rallied by a audden 
volte-faro to the Imperialist policy of their 
Ouvernriient. voted unanimously for the 
w;ir crviiits? If the Sociali-its of Cir- 
many are not guilty of treachery, they 
hare at least ainned through an extra- 
oidinsiry al)Mt'ncc at jxrutene.is and cour- 
ttHf. Kven admitting th.-it they bHit ved in 
the necessity of defending tiienis<-'l\ »h 
against cxarism, it is at least certain that 
they ran he reproaehed with their alienee 
when on Aup. 4. VAU. In the Rolrhftug. 
Heir von liethmatin Holhveg. the Im- 
IHiiiul Chancellor, announced the entry of 
German troops on Belcian soil, i-ecognized 
himself the fniustlce of this violation of 
ii' frtrality. and excused lilnisclf by declar- 
ing th.at necessity Jtnows no law. 

The story of that day, M. Destr^ says, 
will remain " one of the most lamentable 

papes in the annals of the Socialist 
Party," for not one of the many So- 
cialist Deputies who were present rose 
to express a protest, or even a regret 
"From this momont ve see the Cerman 
Sociali.«:ts becoming the obliging, and 
sometimes eager, servants of the im- 
perial pdicy." Later, it is true that 
Liebknecht had the couratrt' to vote 
against the second war credit in De- 
cember, 1914, while Kautzky, Bernstein, 
and Haase in June, 1915, published a 
manifesto in favor of peace without an- 
nexation or conquest. But these Social- 
ists have been repudiated, and " their 
action has had the effect of accentuating 
still more the imperialist attitude of the 
majority of the German Socialists, who 
are more and more abandoning the tra- 
ditional principles of internationalism 
and approving of the policy of conquest 
pursued by the Kaiser." 

M. Destree's chapter in which he bold- 
ly denies that the neutralist attttude is 
the normal socialist attitude will come 
as a shock to many of his comrades. 
" Neutralism," he says, " in so far as it 
is a doctrine, is a doctrine of impotence, 
inertia, and resignation.** A proclama- 
tion of neutrality may be only the ex- 
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pression of indifference, selfishness, 
cowardice, or feebleness. He argues that 
as law and order within the nation have 
been developed 1^ the oolleetfye force in* 
tervening in conflicts between indi- 
viduals, so, too, it is indispensable that 
in the future as among nations inter- 
vention be the rale and neotralit^r the 
exception. To show how during the last 
twenty years the tendency of socialism 
has been toward intervention, he in- 
stances the agitation and propaganda of 
Socialists in different countries on behalf 
of the Armenians, the Russian Jews, the 
Finns, the i^ers in South Africa, and 
the Spanish free-thinkers durmg the 
Ferrer case, and he aslcs, if Socialists 
had had the power, would they not have 
backed their principles and sympathies 
with aetfoD? Sodalista raust no longer 
submit docilely to "the pradmt, and in 
some eases interested, watchwords of 
nentrality." Further, if war is to be 
replaced by arbitration, the latter must 
become obligatory, and means must be 
provided that judjrmonts be obeyed. The 
moral force of international arbitration 
" will suffice in the majority of cases. 
But it is also necessary to foresee ex- 
treme cases in which coercion will be in- 
dispensable." 

Finally, M. Destree makes it clear 
that reeondliafcion with the German and 
Austrian Socialists will be no easy mat- 
ter: 

Before agreeing to diacusa peace terms 
with the German Socialists, who are not 

held In fief by Imperialism, it will be 
neoossary to be assured, tioi only of thetr 
HitKt rity, Itiit abovo all of their influence 
with their Government. It is quite evi- 
-dent that the victory of the Allies can 
alone n^isure in a lar^e measure the ex- 
pr»-.ss<tl <l.-si[(;M of ttiternatlonat soclatlsm. 
Th.^ <;erman SocialistH. In »o far aa they 
have remained £3ocialiats. ought then to 
wish for the defeat of their Imperialists. 
In so far as they approve of nn i siiptwiil 
the Imperialists, they ex. ludf ttn.tiisflv«'H 
from the Socialist Party, and the new 
international will be formed, purified by 
the trial, without these faithless •lemsnts. 

Another book which displays how 

S'K-iali-^ts- arc tryinf^ to discover what 
has gone amiss with their ideals is from 
the pen of Louis B. Boudin, one of the 



most learned and distinguished expo- 
nents of present-day Marxian Socialism. 
In his " Socialism and War," (New Yorlc: 
Th» New Review PuUiaihing Associa- 
tion,) he shatters one pet idea of Social- 
ists when he declares that capitalism is 
neither warlike nor peaceful in itself, 
while pointing out on tiie other band that 
the general Socialist position has never 
been adequately defined. He accuses 
Socialists for not making clear " the dis- 
tinction between opposition to war under 
certain given conditions and opposition 
to it under any and all conditions." 

There can be no doubt that the Jiocial- 
ists, particularly those of the Marxian 
school, the predominant acfaoid amiHiff 
present-day SOelatlsts. are not absolute 

pacifi.-its. Indeed, the last of miiirl and 
mode of thought which would lead to ab- 
solute pacifism is utterly alien to them. 
That force and Uoodshed are not, as sxwh. 
repugnant to the spirit of their tcBchink'-' 
i» well known. In fact, they con.sidor w.ir 
a legitimate and sometimes unavoidable 
aocompanlment of the revolution they 
preach •u;'? ,Tlvo<\ite. 

Mr. Boudin believes that war is some- 
times justifiable from the Socialist 
Standpoint if the decision of it is "eon- 
trolled exclusively by considerations of 
its result upon the international work- 
ing class and its struggle for emancipa- 
tion. Socialists engaging in war are 
still Socialists, that is to say» provided 
they enter into the war from Socialist, 
and not from nationalist, considerations." 
A SodaUst liionld mnember tiiat he is 
not fighting a certain pe<^le, but a cer- 
tain Government, representing at most 
the governing class of that people. But, 
•8 Vx, Bottdin*8 critics among Socialists 
urge, this justification may be used 
equally by the Socialists of the allied 
countries and of Germany, and that, 
therefore, the confusion in Socialist 
blinking about war is as great as wet. 

The one fact that emerges clearly 
from present events is that, with very 
few exceptions, the Socialists in all the 
belligerent countries are whole-heartedly 
sharing with their fellow-countrymen 
the burdens and sacrifices of war, what- 
ever may be their reasons and motives 
for so doing. 
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What France Did for Europe 

By Guglielmo Ferrero 



The famom linlwn hittorian reeentlff 
nunmetf up hU tm]»resc«bii« of (ra««l {k 

France in theitc wordu: 

THREE times I have visited Paris 
since the war began — first in the 
early weeks of November, 1914; 
next in February, and tiie fhird 
time in December, 1915. 

During the first visit Paris was still 
eomparatively deserted and enveloped in 
the solemn silence in which it had 
wrapped itself for the cominp ordeal. 
The gigantic battle begun in August on 
the Bdffian frontier with the fnrions bat 
vain assaults of the Germans on the Yser 
had ended only a few days before. France 
was getting her breath for an instant, 
with Joy flashinir in her eyes amid the 
tears which her many bereavements had 
caused to flow; the joy of having, after 
forty-four years, given back to the enemy 
cm tlie Mame and Yser some of the blows ' 
received from him in 1870; the joy of 
having stopped his first and formidable 
rush, the joy of finding herself still alive, 
still stronir* and henceforth sure of her- 
self and of the future. 

Three months later this kind of silent 
intoxication had vanished. A certain 
relative tranquillity had descended upon 
the vast battle front. Already there was 
in progress that active but discreet effort 
which was to create a new rampart 
against the barbarians, behind which 
Paris, henceforth in safety, was becom- 
ing re-peopled. Gazing east and west, 
north and south, the spirit of the people 
tried to measure the foreee of ^ coun- 
try and of its allies; then it compared 
these with the forces of the enemy and 
sought in that comparison to read the 
future. 

How long would the war last? Would 
Italy intervene? And Greece. Rumania, 
Bulgaria? Would Austria really hold 



out to the end? Was Germany beginning 

to feel the effects of the blockade? 

At the end of 1915 Paris has chanpred 
yet again. The people seem no longer 
to think of the end of tlie war, so un- 
certain seems all foresight, and it is 
trying to live amid the moving armies, 
amid the events that are happening, as 
if all this were going to last a good 
wUle. The great city rings with dis- 
cussions, with criticisms of strategical 
projects, of diplomatic plans, of philo- 
sophical and political doctrines, of para^ 
doxes and dreams. 

When the war broke out France seemed 
to be a little orphan in the coalition, pro- 
tected by two giants against the ogre 
that was trying to devour her. All, or 
almost all, believed then that she would 
owe her salvation to Russia and Eng- 
land. Today the world has perforce be- 
come convinced that if France had not 
resisted like an anvil the furious blows 
of the god Thor, mad with rage, Europe 
would not have escaped the German 
hegemony. 

Thanks to France — because she broke 
the first German charge — the Triple 
Entente had time to prepare armies, to 
block tiie Central Powers, to win Italy 
to its causo; thanks to France, the 
Entente can wait now while Russia 
forges a new armament to replace the 
one she wore out without stint in the 
first months of the war. The unspeak- 
able sacrifices willingly borne by France 
with so much stoicism give her the right 
to speak with authority to the allied 
powers which she haa saved fmm aa 
irreparable disaster. 

If the situation in the Orient, which 
was very tlureatening two months ago, 
is beginning to improve, it Is because 

France has begun with great ability tO 
direct the policy of the coalition. 



When the Persia Went Down 



BjT Lord Montaga 

still mffcrinff from InJuriM recrttwd dttrtiv Ma terribto axperlMiofla on the Penila. Lord 

MontaKU of Keaulieu recently returned to England, where he gave a London Tirnos representa- 
tive the remarkable personal narrative herewith reproduced. It in the first full account by 
an eyewitness of tlio Meditei ] an. in disasu r in which the American Consul 'it Aden lost his 
life. The rcsponsibilUy (or tiie sinking ot the Persia stiU remains unacknowledged by any 
Of the Teutonic powers. 



ABOUT 1:10 P. M. on Thursday, 
/\ Dec. 30, as we were sitting down 
to luncheon, there waa a ter- 
rific explosicni just abaft the 
main saloon. Thi.s blew up part of the 
deck. The smell of the explosion at 
once told me what had happened. The 
passengers, without any sign of panic or 
fear, went to get their lifebelts, and then 
to their appointed stations. When I pot 
to the station allotted for No. 6 boat on 
the port side I saw the boats being low- 
ered on that side, but, as the ship had 
bepun seriously to heel over, I realized 
that it would not be possible to get into 
them. I then, with great difficulty, 
climbed up the starboard side, trying to 
pull with me my lady secretary. Miss 
Thornton, who happened to be near. 
Within three minutes of being struck the 
ship was on her beam ends. She began 
to sink rapidly by the stern, and I was 
swept off my feet by the rush of water 
along the promenade deck. The next 
moment I was overboard. The ship sank, 
and T was sucked doAvn a lonp way, 
striking my head and body against sev- 
eral pieces of wreckage. It seemed a 
yery long time before I came to the sur- 
face aprain, though I was conscious of 
rising very rapidly, owing to the extreme 
buoyancy of my Gieve waistcoat, which 
certainly at that moment saved my life. 

Just before the ship foundered there 
was the usual and inevitable uprush of 
steam and smoke from the engine room 
and stokehold. Four minute.^ art r be- 
in >t struck the Persia was below the 
waves. So far as I am a judge, I am 
convinced that the commander, the offi- 
cers, and the crew did all that was poa^ 
sible to be done under the terrible circum- 
stances. 

When I had recovered my senses suf- 



ficiently to look around — for I was very 
much out of breath at first owing to the 
shock of the submersion — I saw the sea 
covered with struggling human beings, 
but very little wreckage. So far as I 
could make out, there seemed to be only 
three undamaged boats afloat I swam 
toward a signal locker I observed near 
by; but I found the sUp's doctor din^ 
ing to this. He appeared to be in a 
stunned condition, and his head appar- 
ently was injured. The locker would not 
support more than one person, so I left 
it to the doctor and made toward a boat 
floating upside down about fifty yards 
away. A number of native seamen were 
cUag^g to her, a larger number than 
the boat was able properly to support. 
Eventually I manupcd to climb up and 
get astride of the keel band on the ex- 
treme end aft From this position I saw 
a boat only half filled a short distance 
from us, and I shouted to them to come 
and help us, but they rowed away. As 
frantic cries for help were rising up 
from all sides I make no complaint about 
their not heeding my call. 

About an hour after the disaster there 
were left on our upturned boat six Euro- 
peans and about a score of the native 
crew. The others had dropped off as 
they became too weak to hold on. At 
this time the boat was suddenly righted 
by a big wave, and with great difficulty 
we scnmbled into her. I then diseov- 
ered that not only had she a large hole 
in the bottom, but that her bows were 
split open as well. She was in a state 
of extreme instability, for some of the 
air tanks, which showed me that she was 
one of the lifeboats, were sma.shed and 
others were perforated. The smallest 
weight on the starboard aide tended to 
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cmpsize her again. This, indeed, hap- 
pened many times before we were picked 
up, and added very greatly to our suf- 
ferings. 

By 8«n8et most of us were sitting up 
to our knees in water. When the sun 
went down on the first day there re- 
msined of fhe original party in the boat 
thirtfwwi native seamen and firemen, two 
Genoese stewards, an English steward 
named Martin, an Italian second-class 
passenger, Mr. Alexander Clark, (a Scot- 
tish second-class passenger,) and mjrself. 
If it had not been for Mr. Clark and 
Martin, the steward, who more than 
onee helped me to climb back into the 
boat when she capsiaed, I should have 
had little chance of survival. Though 
there was not much wind, there was a 
considerable swell, and nearly all the 
time the sea was breaking over ns. 

Before the night was half gone sev- 
eral more natives died from exhaustion, 
and as the bodies were washed about 
in the boat we made efforts to throw 
them overboard. The night seemed in- 
terminable. About 8 P. M. a steamer, 
with her saloon lights all showing, passed 
about one mile to the southward. I 
think she must have been a neutral boat. 
We tried to attract her attention by 
shouting, and the other ship's boat to 
tiie eastward burned two red flares; but 
no notice was taken, a submarine TUSe 
probably being suspected. 

At dawn next morning fhsare were only 
eleven all told left in the boat. About 
three hours after sunrise we saw a two- 
funneled and two-masted steamer away 
to the southward, and our hopes were 
again raiasd. We hoisted a piece of torn 
flag on the one oar left in the boat, 
and the other ship's boat, which seemed 
to be floating high and well, also siff* 
naled. The ship, however, passed, west- 
ward bound, about three miles away. 
For the rest of the day we saw nothing. 
One of the native crew, about noon, man- 
aged to get a tin of biscuits from the 
locker in the boat under the thwarts, and 
we ate a little of this, though it was 
spoiled by salt water. We had then 
been nearly tiiirty hours without food 
or water. I myself had had nothing but 
a cup of tea and a biscuit since dinner 



on the 29th. I felt the heat of the sun 
a good deal, as I had only a small khaki 
scarf for protection. 

At sunset on Friday we had practi- 
cally given up all hope of being saved. 
I said to my Scottish friend that it was 
the last sunset we should ever see, and he 
answered, " Yes, I'm afraid our number's 
up." I found it a great struggle to keep 
awake. The tendency to drowsiness was 
almoBt irresistible, but to fall asleep 
would have meant the end. We capsized 
tmoe more about 7 P. M. through the 
Italian turning light-headed. He had 
yielded to ^e temptation to drink salt 
water. In this accident we lost the tin 
of biscuit and the red flares We had 
hoped to use during the night. 

Then, about 8 o'clock, we saw the 
masthead l^ts of a steamer far away 
to the eastward. At first I thought it 
was only a rising star, for there was 
very clear visibility that evening. Pres- 
ently I could discern her side lights, 
which suggested that she was coming 
pretty nearly straight for us. When she 
got closer we started shouting in uni- 
son. I led the men by calling ** One, two, 
three — shout!" When the ship was half 
a mile e .vay she ported her helm, stopped 
her engines, and appeared to be listen- 
ing. We knew then that like other ships 
she expected a rupo arid dare not ap- 
proach until she had made further in- 
vestigations. After some time she came 
nearer and we heard a shout from her 
bridge. Then her steam whistle was 
blown. I dared to hope, though hope 
had almost died within us. We tried to 
explain that we were helpless and had 
no means of getting alongside. Event- 
ually the Captain of this ship — Captain 
Allen — which proved to be the Alfred 
Holt stsamer Ning Chow, bound from 
China to London, very cleverly ma- 
noeuvred her alongside our wreckage. We 
were by this time like a cracked eggshell. 
Bow lines were passed round us by a 
plucky Russian and an English Quarter- 
master, and we were eventually hoisted 
on board. The Captain and his officers 
did all they could for us. 

I should like to mention that it was 
Mr. Allan Maclean — a Maclean of Duart, 
Isle of Mull — the third officer of the 
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ship, who was the officer of the watch 
at the time and who first appears to 
have heard oar eriea. His alortness and 

keen sense of hearing were our salva- 
tion. I consider that it was a very 
courageous thing for the Captain to stop 
for us, as ho and his officers knew they 
were in the danger zone and ran the 
risk of being torpedoed themselves while 
they were helping us. Once on board we 
befran slowly to recover from the ex- 
posure and our injuries. We arrived at 

Malta at dawn on Jan. 3. 

I have been asked by many people 
how long I could have held on to the 
boat. That I could not say, but I had 
made up my mind quite firmly as to how 
I would die. I was not going to be 
slowly drowned and battered to death by 
tic waves, as a dozen or 16 men had 
died close to me in the boat. I also 
wanted to show the natives in the boat 
how a sahib" would die in these cir- 
eumstances. I had determined, there- 
fore, when I knew tho end was certain, 
to let the air out of my Gieve waist- 
coat and to slip quietly overboard and 
drown. 



I would rather not speak about the 
thoughts which occur to one when fac- 
ing death in this way for a long period, 

Init they naturally centred around home 
and friends. Perhaps I may say that 
my knowledge of seamanship and boats 
and my love the sea helped me 
greatly, and I think I can assert that 
never throuprh the whole of the period 
from the blowing up of the ship until 
the present moment has my nerve been 
in the least affected. When one comes 
to think of the circumstances, however, 
I hold that our being saved at ail was 
a miracle, just as much a mtraele as 
many of those of olden times. We wtrs 
fast approaching the final stage of ex- 
haustion, and the chances of any vessel 
in tlM wide Mediterranean pasaiag over, 
a spot so close to us were InfinitesinoaL* 
In conclusion, Lord Montague again 
expressed the opinion that ever^'thing 
possible was done by the commander, 
officers, and crew of the ship, and that 
so far as he could see the ship was in 
every way well found and the boats in 
good order and condition up to the time 
that the vessel was hit 



The New Year 

By HERBERT ASQUITH 

The99 N»tP Year veraes were vsritttn /or The Sunday Pictorial, London, bv T^ivtttenant 
tlerbert AtquUh, ttamd aoa of tJke l*rim« Mktitter and onv of tJk« moat gifted of England's 
younger poetB. 

The Old Year goes with all its vanished flow*rs; 

Across the fields we hear the distant bells; 
To other music fade the dying hours, 

Leaving a heritage of long farewells. 
What world is this, to which the New Year comes T 

A world by God forgotten, lost to Man? 
A weary battlefield of broken homes, 

A red monotony without a plan? 
No! Love and Laughter live; and Chivalry 

SdU holds the seas from sunset to the dawn; 
The sacred wells of Honor are not dry. 

And still for her the brightest blades are drawn! 
The young ('rusaders go to battle singing. 

And we, who listen to that song, may know, 
Agrsin the bells of Freedom will be ringing, 

As they were rung a hundred years ago. 
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O see him, you 
would take him 
for an old sea wolf 
who has passed 
his life on the 
waves. Not a bit 
of it; the grand 
master of the Ger- 
man fleet has 
never s k i m m ed 
much over the 
waves; he has 
grown old in im- 
portant adminis- 
trative functions, 
in which, more- 
over, he has shown 
that he possesses extraordinary capacity 
for organization — and initiative. He has 
created nothing new, he has servilely 
copied the English fleet. So Admiral von 
Tirpitz is a pirate twice over. 

He is tall, very solidly built, and his 
great white beard, forked in the middle, 
the better to show his grand cordon of 
the Black Eagle, gives him a majestic 
and respectable air. He frequently 
smiles on the slightest of pretexts. This 
has won him the renown of affability. 
But this smile does not signify much. It 
is a commonplace expression without elo- 
quence, in reality a mere bit of diplomacy. 
How many members of the Reichstag he 
has walked up and down on the decks of 
his big ships, while he " smiled with his 
mustache"! Diplomacy! The Grand 
Admiral is a diplomat; he could have be- 
come Chancellor of the Empire, instead 
of Theobold von Bethmann Hollweg, but 
he preferred to prove that " the future of 
Germany is on the sea "; he preferred to 
continue the role which he has held for 
fifty-one years, and play through the 
last act, which is to be his apotheosis. 
The Lusitania, the fleet safely stowed 
away at Kiel, the long rows of innocent 
victims — these things are the crown of 
his long career. 



He is a diplomatist, but he is not a 
wire-puller. He has proved himself 
clever, not so much for himself as for 
the success of projects of the highest 
possible value for his countrj'. Diplomacy 
and the tortuous progress of politics he 
learned in the course of many develop- 
ments in which he found himself, and he 
has not survived the storms of parliamen- 
tary questions, surmounted the routine 
and the difficulties of organizations, 
without learning the tricks of that 
diplomacy, and the importance of know- 
ing how to will at the right time and 
in the right way. For the last seventeen 
years he has occupied the same position. 

Think of that! Seventeen years conse- 
crated to a constant effort, to the realiza- 
tion of a precise aim, seventeen years 
without a single interruption, during 
which a sacrilegious hand might have 
annihilated the results of his initial ef- 
forts. 

We are forced to recognize both the 
qualities of Tirpitz and his dexterity, but 
must we not also say that he has had 
extraordinary luck? Many of our great 
heads in France could have achieved 
marvels, if during seventeen years they 
had enjoyed his authority and his re- 
sponsibility. More than this, Tirpitz had 
already consecrated thirty-five years of 
his existence to the study of projects to 
put which into execution was his dream. 
What a pity, for the harmony of such a 
life, that its evening twilight has been 
filled with murders, crimes, and blood! 

Alfred Tirpitz was born in 1850 at 
Kiistrin-on-the-Oder. and nothing seemed 
to mark out for him the career which 
he chose later on. At that time the Ger- 
man Navy was only a little group of 
worthless boats. In 1865 he entered the 
school of cadets; in 1869 he was gazetted 
Lieutenant; in 1875 he was Lieutenant 
Commander; he was already considered 
• — and at this time he was only 25 — an 
able organizer and a toiler ready to 
undertake the most gigantic effort. In 
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1891 Tirpitz was appointed Chief of Staff 
at Kiel. This ^'a\o him a post in which 
he could show the full extent of his 
poww*. He did not disappoint the hopes 
formed of him, and he set himself de- 
terminedly at the task of creating and 
perfecting the submarine division. The 
high estimation 'which he had won aU 
lowed him to have his own way. He 
knew how to profit by it, and, by gather- 
ing capable collaborators together, he 
aceomplished « double sueeess. His per- 
flonal pnwtigv grew in equal measure. In 
1898 he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State at the Admiralty at Berlin. 
In this greatly enyied position he had 
to be prepared for many ambushes, for 
envious rivals were plenty. Tirpitz pre- 
served his self-confidence, and triumphed 
over all diffienlties; he even triumphed 
so completely that in two years he was 
appointed Vice Admiral. His parti- 
sans did not call him " the Everlast- 
ing** yet, bnt they had fbund a sur^ 
name for him even more laudatory, 
which loudly proclaimed how well his 
powers were recognized. He was " the 
Master." 

" The Master " had long cherished vast 
projects; an incident jjave him the op- 
portunity to make them known, and his 
abiHty did the rest 

In the Autumn of 1899, Tirpitz proved, 
as a result of the capture of a German 
liner by an English vessel, that Germany 
eoold not expand wtthont having a 

formidable fleet. A constantly RTowing 
commerce had to he protected ajrainst 
well-equipped competitors. To reward 
the Vice Admiral for his marveloas 
plan, a patent of nobility was first con- 
ferred on him. The modest native of 
Kiistrin-on-the-Oder became von Tirpits. 
What he asked for was voted in the 
midst of great enthusiasm. 

But he was not yet content. In 1902, 
he gained permission to baild 18,000-ton 
warships. In the following year he was 
pa/.etted Admiral. In 1907, he asked 
and received enormous supplementary 
credits. In 1908, Emperor William con- 
ferral on him the order of the Black 
IBsgle, the highest and most ardently 
desired distinction. 

Thus every effort of von Tixpits had 
its success and its lewatd. In 1914 he 



^ave the Kid Canal the last perfecting 
touches, and informed his Emperor that 
the fleet was ready. A few months 
later, war was declared. 

Von Tirpitz is prudent, and he does 
not like to have stories told at his ex- 
pense. With his customary diplomacy, 
he avoids supplying the annalists niih 
material for picturesque articles on his 
high personality. Nevertheless it is he 
himself who tells the following story, of 
which he declares he is the hoot 

"Z was taking a walk with a friend, 
one very dark night in a little wood not 
far from Berlin, and both of us were 
surprised to notice the esctraordinary 
number of glow-worms sparkling on the 
flower-beds and the turf. Suddenly we 
found in the darkness of a thicket a 
glow-worm whose brilliance was aston- 
ishing'. 

" ' I should like to take it home with 
me,' I exclaimed, and started in pursuit 
of it. But my swift career was stopped 
by two cries, a cry of pain and a oy of 

anger. 

" The cry of anger was uttered by a 
fat German bondholder, who was peace- 
fully smoking an enormous cigar in 0m 

warm evening air; the cry of pain T ut- 
tered myself, for I had seriously burned 
my finger-ends on the glowing end of a 
deceptive cigar." 

Von Tirpitz, so clever in piercing the 
darkness of politics, is perhaps as skillful 
in reeogni^g light-signals as in recog- 
nising fire-flies! 

Is von Tirpitz an Anglophobe? No! 
He admires the English. His children 
have been brought np in England, as, in- 
deed, was his wife, and it is quite evident 
that his merit has con.sisted in having 
the emulation of inspiration. He hss 
copied the English fleet He has copied 
Lord Fisher's plans, he has tried to equal 
him, to surpass him, though without suc- 
ceeding. But since the war von Tirpitx 
has hidden his admiration for England 
under a bushel. Hypocritically, he con- 
ceals his predilection for everything that 
is " Made in England." From the first 
day of hostilities he absotutdy forbade 
his family to talk English, even at home, 
and it is even added that he made a 
bonfire of his fine scientific library 
English books. He did not even spaz* 
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the English novels which were the de- 
light of his daughters. Thev were guilty 
of the crime of being English. So he 
Immed them. But we wager fhat he 
saved from the holocaust the admirable 
works which record the minutest details 
of the finest navy in the world, which 
he wished to rival in nombera without 
wishing to rival in honor. 

The Kaiser made von Tirpitz his 
friend. He willinply asks his advice, and 
prefers his counsels to those of others 
who intrigue more. The reports of the 
Grand Admiral's retirement have always 
been denied; he is glued to his post, and 
it seems pretty certain that he will stay 
there so long as William has any author- 
ity in CSemany. 

The young Wolf von Tlrplts who for- 
merly studied at Oxford is at the pres- 
ent moment a prisoner in England. The 
Summer which preceded the war he was 
received in England by Mrs. ChurehilU 
with whom he played tennis; he was re- 
ceived also by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Is it not odd enough? Sub- 
Lieutenant Wolf von .Tirpitx was on 
board the Mains* which was sunk off 
Heligoland in August, 1915. In full uni- 
form he swam for twenty minutes be- 
fore being picked up by one of the boats 
of the cruiser LiverpooL He is a lucky 
prisoner of war. Winston Churchill him- 



self telegraphed to von Tirpitz, Sr., to 
rea.ssure him as to hi.s son's fate. 

Von Tirpitz, Sr., has not always a 
conciliatory and agreeable humor in 
spite of his eternal smile. Frederick 
William Wile had occasion to meet him 
in 1907, and this is how " The Everlast- 
ing" expressed himself: 

"Why do the English papers publish 
such long telegrams every time we 
launch a cruiser? Do our newspapers 
get excited over every new ship England 
builds? Why is there this constant sus- 
picion of our actions? " 

The German battleships and cruisers 
remain hidden away in the shelter of 
the Kiel Canal, dredged out ami en- 
larged at such a cost. The more than 
half-century's toil of this single man is 
futile. 

Von Tirpitz is a curious figure. His 
huge beard, which droops in white 
threads over the decorations that star 
his breastt gives him a false air of Nep- 
tune. It will inobably not be said of 
him later on in Germany that he was a 
great sailor, since he rode out only po- 
litical storms, but he will be called a 
potent organiser. Throughout Tie world 
the name of von Tirpitz will remain 
linked with that of the Lusitania and 
the little ehfldren so basdy murdered. 
He will be famed as "tiie reviver of 
piracy." 
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GOD punish Germany! We believe 
He wilL For her share (what- 
ever in His judgment it may be) 
in the brifiping about of this 
frightful war; for the crimes committed 
in Belgium; fw the drowning of poor 
eailor folk and of many hundreds of help- 
less travelers; for the making of war 
more bloody and bestial than it even 
need be; for the senseless slaughter of 
unarmed eitisene; for the shooting of 
Nurse Cavell; for the wanton layinfr 
waste of fair lands and destruction of 
lioble works wrought with love and labor 
and sanctified by time; for calculated 
cruelty and harshness and injustice done 
not only upon men, but upon women and 
little children, one believes that in His 
good time He will punish Germany. 

May I sugrgest to some of my journal- 
istic friends, to various elderly pentlemcn 
writing from easy chairs, to a certain 
number of shrill women who have not yet 
found work more practically useful, that 
we would do well to leave it in His 
hands? Our job is something very dif- 
ferent. Our business is to fight for Eng- 
land and all for which England stands; 
for the right of humhie folk to live their 
own lives, slave neither to King nor 
State; for freedom to every man to speak 
the thought within him; for Justice for 
the weak and law for the strong. 

May the Lord forgive us; we have not 
always been worthy of our appointed 
task. We have erred and strayed from 
the ways we should have followed and 
often there has been but little health left 
in us. But, thinking back, across the 
troubled pmgem of history, perhaps we 
may claim to have been not altogether 
unprofitable servants. It was here in 
this island castle, with God's deep sea for 
a moat, that the flag of freedom was kept 
flying through the long ages of violence 
and oppression. Here was her sanctu- 
ary, and our sailormen kept watch. Here 
was the raHying point for her followers 
from all lands; they knew their wdeoiae 



sure. Here was her council chamber, and 
no foe might pass the twinkling line of 
sentinels calling from cliff to headland. 

And now the long-drawn battle has 
flared forth once again, and we, as ever, 
sore fighting in the van. We shall fight 
better for love of freedom; for love of 
the green valleys that cradled her, of 
the English yews that made her bows, 
of the English oaks that built her ships, 
than from mere hatred of poor German 
peasants seized and drilled and cunning- 
ly persuaded they are fighting for their 
Fatherland. 

Speaking to some wounded soldiers not 
long ago, I intf 'polated a remark that 
these German enemies of ours were " not 
all bad." It sounds trite and obvious^ but 
I feel sure that in a meeting of civilians 
I should have been howled at. My pale- 
faced but kindly audience indorsed it 
with a cheer. Our soldiers are fighting 
like gentlemen for the faith that is in 
them; for love of the old land; for love 
of pleasant English ways; of the dear 
folk at home. Fighting without malice, 
without hatred. I see letters from the 
men who are doing, not talking, giving, 
not demanding. They have no use for 
this gospel of hatred. They speak of 
their German prisoners as '*poor fel- 
lows," pitying them. They record a lit- 
tle shamefacedly the many acts of kind- 
ness they have done them. 

There was a letter published in The 
Cambridge Magasine a month or two ago 
from a youngster fighting in Flanders 
who now lies in .some forgotten grave. 
It was for love of man, not hate, that he 
had offered his own young life. He had 
taken up the sword for freedom; for the 
breaking of the chains of militarism 
threatening to enslave all Europe; for 
peace and the coming together of the 
nations. 

Before we glibly denounce Germany 
let us be sure that we have got rid of 
the Hun in ourselves. This clamor for 
reprisals^ for slavish copying of every act 
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of brutality that Germany invents — what 
is it but the response of Hun to Uun? 
It does not come from the soldiers. It 
comes from our comfntsble stay-at- 
homes. We call for venjjeance on sub- 
marine crews, leaving our soldiers to pay 
the poial^. What benefit have we 
gained by obediently imitating Ger- 
many's use of poisoned gases? God's 
winds are neutral. There are those who 
would have os retaliate for the Lusi- 
tania by sinking German merchant ships 
ivithout warning. Our sailors refused 
to do the dirty work at the bidding of 
our journalists. 

We will do better to play the game 
according to English ideals, not German. 
We are not out merely to conquer the 
German people. We are out to conquer 
German ideiia. The German idea that 
might it right, that there is no law above 
the sword. 

One might, speaking to fellow-Chris- 
tians, be excused for suggesting that hate 
is an ovil thing in itself. History has 
proved that it is something worse. It is 
a folly and a blunder. It is not a good 
business proposition. Nelson's one mis- 
take was to tell us that our duty was to 
hate every Frenchman like the devil. 
Unless he had intended to add " for pres- 
ent purposes only." Our patriotic press 
a few years ago was urging us to " roll 
France in the mud." There is an old 
Spanish proverb which runs: "Say not. 
Fountain^ I will never drink again of thy 
waters.*' 

" Never again," is fool's talk. One 
hears it after every railway accident. 
After every shipwreck. After every war 
that has ever been waged. Europe will 
emerpre from this war and the map, un- 
less looked at very closely, will have much 
the same appearance that it had before. 
There may be one color for Poland in- 
stead of three, .\lsace and Lorraine will 
have returned to France, and that one 
last comer still soiled by Turkish rule 
may, one hopes, have been cleaned out. 
The main features will remain. Ger^ 



many, bruised and battered, her arro- 
gance and her bombast knocked out of 
her, but still alive and vigorous, wUl set 
to work to build herself anew. Teti 
years after peace is signed — every school- 
boy knows it — we shall be buying from 
Crermany, selling to Germany. In twenty 
years we shall be playing tennis with 
them and teaching them golf, and thirty 
years later it is quite possible they in 
their turn may be our allies. 

This song of hate does not suit the 
Enplish voice. Our soldiers make fun of 
it; the only manly thing to do. Hatred 
during war time may be necessary to a 
few poor creatures incapable of fighting 
for love of country. But now that tho 
end of the contest is coming into sight it 
will be well to get rid of it. There is, we 
are told, ''a time to love and a time to 
hate: a time of war and a time of peace." 
It will be well when we lay aside the 
sword to be prepared to lay aside our 
hate. It may in some quarters be consid- 
ered bad taste. But in this matter I 
would personally rather listen to the voic 
of Edith Cavell than to the most strident 
Speakers of the anti-German league. 
Edith Cavell did a fine thing when jhe 
laid down her life for her country. There 
are many who do that. Poor, feeble, evil 
men and women have done that Hun- 
dreds of our nameless lads do it every 
day. 

The finest thing she did, not only for 
her country but for the men and wo- 
men of all lands, was when she put aside - 
all hatred, all bitterness. 

" Standing as I do in view of God and 
eternity, I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bitter- 
ness toward any one." 

We, too, are standing before God and 
eternity, and His judgment is awaiting 
us. For us, too, patriotism is not enough. 
Our victory must be not only over the 
Germans but over ourselves. We roust 
have no hatred, no bitterness. 

By no other means will peace be " con- 
clusive.'' 
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Spiritual Effects of the War 

By the Rev. R. J. Campbell 

Mitiister of the City Temple, London 

The intercsiitiK passages printed b«low contain the substance of a long article by the 
noted mtnister of the City Temple whleb appeared In The British Weekly of Jan. IS. 1916: 



TAKEN on the whole, we have been 
Hvinir 'or vmmg values and are 
now paying the price. As the 
^eat German thinker, Rudolf 
Eacken, kept on telling us for years and 
years before the war began, dvilization 
had got into a cul de sac; we had fallen 
into the habit of looking for all our good 
on the outside of life. Men tend to be- 
come like their pnrsnits, and the ordi- 
nary man of the western world had be- 
come so wrapped up in considerations of 
material good as to be gradually ren- 
dwing himsdf incapable of imagining 
or desiring any other kind of good. (By 

the way, one of the saddest disappoint- 
monts to me, as to many others, in con- 
nection with the war, is the fact that 
Encken has now gone right over to the 
Prussian militaristic side and denounces 
England as the main cause of the out- 
break of hostilities and the friend of bar- 
barism as opposed to enlightenment. 
Well, well!) 

If there were one country more than 
another of which his indictment was true 
it was Germany, but we were all more 
or less tarred with the same brush, and 
now we are finding it out. If you had 
asked a Greek statesman in, say, the 
days of Pericles what civilization was 
for, what the object of statesmanship 
was, he would have told you at once, to 
make good citizens. If you were to ask 
any European statesman the same ques- 
tion today, he would have no answer un- 
less it were to say that getting the 
greatest amount possible of comfort, 
ease, and abundance were what was 
aimed at. 

For the moment, or so it would seem, 
the nations are wistfully taking account 
of the eternal once more. How much 
this means we cannot yet be sure; it 
may mean a return to the time-honored 
observances of the Christian faith, and 
it may not. 



Ours is not tiio only country that is 
feeling it. Porhaps I may be permitted 

to insert here an extract from a private 
letter I wrote home to the correspondent 
in question: " Last night in a French 
restaurant I picked up a copy of the 
Echo de Paris, one of the best-known 
daily newspapers in France. In the most 
conspicuous position on the front page 
I found an article beginning thus: * Some- 
times one hears the question asked, Do 
you truly believe that after the war 
France will be changed? Assuredly I 
believe it, and, indeed, she is dmnged 
already.' The leader writer goes on to 
enlarge upon this at length, and includes 
in his article a letter from a French sol- 
dier, written from the trenches to some 
friend or preceptor — perhaps a priest; I 
do not Imow. Here is a paragraph 
from it: 

** I have lived without faith. I was 
raised without religion. I am not 
baptized. I was married outside the 
Church. This cannot continue. I 
have recourse to you to guide me 
and help me apply a remedy to this 
disorder. I mistrust myself, know- 
ing the force of habit and of liberal 
sophisms. Understand me; It is not 
merely the formality of the act of 
baptism that matters. It is the in- 
ward order. I need discipline, I need 
to join a seeuUur organization, to 
serve. I believe it is my duty as a 
nan and a Frenchman, you see." 

Remember that this letter and the 
article incorporating it constitute the 
chief editorial in a prominent daily paper 
in France, and those who read tlMse 
words can judge for themselves what is 
happening to the soul of the nation. 

The renascence of faith in France is 
not wholly caused by the war, however, 
as I can mi^lf testify. In the eariy 

part of 1914, just before Lent began, I 
happened to be in Rouen, and found the 
cathedral crammed to the doors with 
men of all social grades, night after 
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idf^kt, for fhe holding of conferences on 

the person and work of our Lord .Tt-sus 
Christ. There was no service; the altar 
was unlighted; there were only two 
priests present, and these did not seem 
to be doinp more than pi^'inPT a start to 
the proceedings; the rest was in the 
hands of the men themselves. I was 
told it was the same, more or less, all 
over the country, Paris not excepted. 
What a chanfje from the a^rsrressive 
atheism which controlled the statecraft 
and the pnblie opinion of a few years be- 
fore! 

The trials and sufferinpfs consequent 
upon the war are helping lo intensify it 
in spite of tiie deep disappointment, and 
even bitterness, engendered by the pro- 
Germanism or, to say the least, moral 
sapineness of the Vatican in face of Ger- 
man atrocities and flagrant breaches of 
international good faith. The churches 
are full, fuller than in Enjjland, so far 
as one could judge — perhaps not fuller 
than on Swulays, but day by day 
throoghoat the week. Pathetic streams 
of people are ever passing in and out, 
coming to pray in silence before the altar 
for those dear to them, and then going 
back to their daily toil. 

As to our own soldiers in the same 
territory opinions differ. I can but de- 



scribe them as I found them. It was a 
stranpre experience to take church parade 
in camp, or, better still, an ordinary 
evening service in one of tiie nmnerous 
large hats erected within the war zone, 
and compare it with what used to be in 
the old days. The psychological atmos- 
phere was very remarkable, especially 
in the ease of men who had been in the 
trenches. There was an intcTisity, an 
eagerness to hear, a reverence and rc- 
Hponsiveness not usual, I should imagine, 
among the same class at home. 

What those brave fellows wanted was 
to hear and ask about supersensuous re- 
alities, about God, the soul, and the life 
to come. The last Sunday night before 
I came away was wet and stormy, and I 
had to drive about ten miles to conduct 
evening prayer and give an address at a 
certain camp. I thoaght nobody would 
be there, but the place w^as crammed 
from end to end. T wonder if many Lon- 
don churches were equally full at the 
same hour; I doubt it. And would these 
same soldiers to a man have been found 
in church a year and a half ago? I 
doubt it still more. Life takes on a new 
perspective for those who are looking 
death in the face day after day, and doing 
ft not for themselves, but for the land 
they love and a cause greater still. 



Belgium^s Unconquerable Spirit 

Declaring that Belffivm vnmld never make a separate neaee with Germany, 

Alfred Lcvimivicr, editor of Indcpcndanre Belfje, the moiifh piece of Belffiant tn 
London, added in an interview cabled to New York on Jan. 24: 

Germany has compelled Belgium, through the Soci^t^ G^n^rale, to give 

assurance that all of tnis $240,000,000 of tribute will be paid, and has taken 
home Belgium's wealthiest men as hostages. She will find that Belfrium will 
exact full retribution for this when the day of reckoning is at hand. 

Thanks to the noble generosity of America, the Belgians left in the con- 
quered territory are being fed. England's hospitality enabled 200,000 Belgian 
refugees to find homes and occupation here. Nearly every one of the Belgians 
in England is working either in munition factories at pay averaging $10 a week, 
or has work in households or relief work at substantial pay. Belgium has 160,- 
000 men on the fighting line in the small strip of her country which has not 
been invaded. These men are ^oing to hotd the line, with tibe hdp of the Allies, 
until the day of peace, unless m the meantime they happily succeed in driving 

the enemy out. 

The outlook is not hopeless for Belgium. With unconquerable spirit she 
will stick to the battle, no matter what alluring offers may come from uermany. 
With other belligerents, Belgium believes in ner heart that the war must not 
end until Germany is beaten down. Europe is unsafe until Pmssianism is 
crushed, and Belgium is in the fight to help do it. 
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By Richard Harding Davis 

In this article the well-known American author tells of a visit to a French trench dug 
deep In a chalk mine, and deacrlbes the Gennan position, the holding of which ha* cost 
thottsanda of Uvos. 



PARIS, Jan. 18. 191C. 

WE left the wliUa swans smooth- 
ing their feathers, and through 
rain drove to a hill covered 
closely with small trees. The 
trees were small beeaose the soil 
from which they drew sustenance was 
only one to three feet deep. Beneath 
that was chalk. Through these woods 
was cut a runway for a toy raflroad. 
It possessed the narrowest of narrow 
gauges, and its rolling stock con- 
sisted of flat cars three feet wide, 
drawn by splendid Pereherons. The 
live stoek, the rolling stock, the tracks 
and the trees on either side of the tracks 
were entirely covered with white clay. 

The French Marquis who guided 
''Mod Capitaine" and myself to the 
trenches either had built this railroad, 
or owned a controlling interest in it, for 
he always spoke of it proudly as **my 
express," ** my special train," " my petite 
Vitesse," He had lately been in America 
buying cavalry horses. Ck>ncerning them 
he has a most intimate knowledge, as 
for years he has owned one of the famous 
raeing stables in France. The last time 
T had seen him he was in silk, mounted 
on one of his own thoroughbreds, and the 
crowd, or that part of it that had backed 
his horse, was applauding him; and, 
while he waited for permission to dis- 
mount, he was smiling and laughing 
happily. Yesterday, when the plow 
horses pulled his express train off the 
rails, he descended and pushed it back, 
and, in consequence, was splashed, not 
by the mud of the race track but of the 
trenches. Nor in the misty, dripping, 
rainsoaked forest was there ^ny one to 
applaud him. But he was still smiltaig 
and laughinir* aven more happily. 

The trenche? were dug around what 
had been a chalk mine, and it was diffi- 
cult to tell where the mining for profit 



had stopped and the excavations for de- 
fense began. When you can see only 

chalk at your feet and chalk on either 
hand, and overhead the empty sky, this 
ignorance may be excused. In the 
boyaux, which began whero the railroad 
stopped.that was our position. We walked 
through an endless grave with walls of 
day, on top of which was a scant foot of 
earth. It looked like a layer of choco- 
late on the top of a cake. 

In some places, under foot was a cor- 
duroy path of sticks, like the false bot- 
tom of a rowboat, in others we splashed 
through open sluices of clay and rain 
water. You slid and skidded, and to 
hold yourself erect pressed with each 
hand against the wet walla of the end- 
less grove. 

Wc came out upon the " Hauts de 
Meuse." They are called also the 
*' Shores of Lorraine," because to that 
province, as are the cliffs of Dover to 
the County of Kent, they are a natural 
barrier. We were in the quarry that 
had been cut into the top of the heights 
on the side that now faces other heights 
held by the enemy. Behind us rose a 
sheer wall of chalk as high as a five- 
story building. The faoe of it had been 
pounded by shells. It was as undis- 
mayed as the whitewashed wall of a 
schoolroom at which generations of small 
boys have flung impertinent spit balls. 
At the edge of the quarry the floor was 
dug deeper, leaving a wall between it 
and the enemy, and behind this wall were 
the poets of observation, the nests of the 
machine guns, the nised step to which 
the men spring when repulsing an attack. 
Below and back of them were the shelters 
into which, during a bombardment, they 
disappear. They were roofed with great 
beams, on top of which were bags of ce- 
ment piled three and four yards high. 

Not on account <tf the aleet and fog. 
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but in spite of them, the aspect of til* 
plaoe was grim and forbidding. You did 

not see, as at some of the othi-r fronts, 
on the sip:n boards that guide the men 
through the maze jokes and nicknames. 
The mess huts and sleeping eaves bore 
no such ironic titles as the Petit Cafe, 
the Anti-Boche, Chez Maxim. They were 
designated only by numerals, businesslike 
and brief. It was no place for humor. 
The monuments to the dead were too 
much in evidence. On every front the 
men rise and lie down with death, but on 
no other front had I found them living so 
close to the graves of their former com- 
rades. Where a man had fallen, there 
had he been buried, and on every hand 
you saw between the chalk huts, at the 
mouths of the pits or raised hiprh in a 
niche, a pile of stone-s, a cross, and a 
soldier's cap. Where one officer had 
fallen his men had built to his memory a 
mau.soleum. It is also a sheltrr into 
which, when the shells come, they dive 
for safety. So that even in death he still 
protects them. 

I was invited into a post ot observa- 
tion and told to make my entrance quick- 
ly. In order to exist, a post of obser\ a- 
tien must conttaoe to look to the enemy 
only like part of the wall of earth that 
faces him. If throu^,'h its apparently 
solid front there flashes, even for an in- 
stant, a ray of sunlight, he knows that 
the ray comes through a peephole, and 
that behind the peephole men witli field 
glasses are watching him. And with his 
•hells he hanun^rs the post of observa- 
tion into a shambles. Accordingly, when 
you enter one, it is etiquette not to keep 
the door open any longer than is neces- 
sary to squeeze past it. As a rule, the 
door is a curtain of sacking, but hands 
and bodies coated with clay, by brushing 
against it, have made it quite opaque. 

The post was as small as a chart 
room. Mid the light came only through 
the peepholes. You got a i^impse of 
a rack of rifles, of shadowy figures that 
made way for you, and of your Captain 
speaking in a whisper. When you put 
your eyes to the pe e p ho le it was like 
looking at a photofrraph throuprh a stereo- 
scope. But, instead of seeing the lake 
of Geneva, the Houses of Parliament, or 



Niagara Falls, you looked acfOtt ft rain 

driven valley of mud, on the opposite 

side of which was a hill. 

Here the reader kindly will imagine 
three stickfuls of printed matter de- 
voted to that hill. It was an extremely 
interesting hi]l» but my Captain, who 
also is my censor, decides that what I 
wrote was entirely too interesting, espe- 
cially to Germans. So the hill is 
"strafed." He says I can begin again 
vaguely with " Over there." 

" Over there," said the voice in the 
darkness, " is St Mihiel." 

For more than a year you had read of 
St. Mihiel. Communiques, maps, illus- 
trations had made it famous and 
familiar. It was the town that gave a 
name to the German salient, to the point 
thrust in advance of what should be his 
front. You expected to see an isolated 
hill, a promontory, some position of such 
strategic value as would explain why 
for St. Mihiel the lives of thousands of 
Germans had been thrown like dice upon 
a board. But except for the obstinacy 
of the German mind, or, upon the part 
of the Crown Prince, the lack of it, I 
could find no explanation. Why the Ger- 
man wants to hold St Mihiel, why he 
ever tried to hold it, why if it so pleases 
him he should not continue to hold it 
until his whole line is driven across the 
border, is difficult to understand. For 
him it is certainly an expensive position. 
It lengthens his lines of communication 
and increases his need of transport. It 
eats up men, eats up rations, eats up 
priceless ammunition, and it leads to 
nowhere, en^lades no position, threatens 
no one. It is like an ill-mannered boy 
sticking out his tongue. And as inef- 
fective. 

The physical aspect of St. Mihiel is a 

broad sweep of meadow land cut in half 
by the Meuse flooding her banks and 
the houses of the Ferme Mont Meuse. 
On eadi side of the salient are the 
French. Across the battleprround of St. 
Mihiel I could see their trenches facing 
those in which we stood. For, at St. 
Mihid, instead of having the line of the 
enemy only in front, the German has it 
facing him and on both flanks. Speak-, 
ing not as a military strategist but 
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merely m a partisan, ff any German 
commander wants that kind of a position 
I would certainly make him a present 

of it. 

The Colonel who commanded the 
trenches possessed an enthusiasm that 

was beautiful to see. He was as proud 
of his chalk quarry a.s an Admiral of his 
first dreadnought. He was as isolated as 
though east upon a roek in midoeean. 
Behind him was the dripping forest, in 
front the mud valley filled with floating 
fogs. At his feet in the chalk floor the 
shells had gouged out holes as deep as 
rain barrels. Other shells were liable at 
any moment to gouge out more holes. 
Three days before, when Prince Arthur 
of Connaught had come to tea, a shell hit 
outside the Colonel's private cave and 
smashed all the tea cups. It is extremely 
annoying when English royalty drops in 
sodably to distribute medals and sip a 
cup of tea to have German shells invite 
themselves to the party. It is a way 
German shells have. They push in every- 
where. One invited itself to my party 
and got within ten feet of it. When I 
complained, the Colonel suggested ab- 
sently it probably was not a German shell 
but a French mine that had gone off 
prematurely. He seemed to think beinp 
hit by a French mine rather than by a 
German shell made all the difference in 
the world. It nearly did. 

At the moment the Colonel was greatly 
interested in the fact that one of his men 
was not carrying a mask against gases. 
The Coloneil argued that the life of flie 
roan belonged to Franoe, and that through 
laziness or indifference he had no right 
to risk losing it. Until this war the 
Colontl had commanded in Africa the 
regimmt into which criminals are drafted 
as a punishment. To keep them in hand 
requires both imagination and the direct 
methods of a bucko mate on a whaler. 
When the Colonel was promoted to his 
present command he found the men did 
not place much confidence in the gas 
masks, so he filled a shelter with poisoned 
air, equipped a squad with protectors and 
ordered them to enter. They went without 
enthusiasm, but when they found they 
could move about with impunity the oonfi. 
dence of Uie tfitira command was gained. 



The Golond was very vigilant against 
these gas attacks. He had equipped the 

only shelter I h.ive seen devoted solely to 
the preparation of defenses against 
them. 

We learned several new facts eoncem- 

ing this hideous: form of warfare. One 
was that the Germans now launch the gas 
most frequently at night when the men 
cannot see it approach, and, in conse- 
quence, before they can snap the masks 
into place, they are suffocated and, in 
great agony, die. They have learned 
much about ihn gas, but chiefly by bitter 
experience. Two hours after one of the 
attacks an officer seeking his field glasses 
descended into his shelter. The gas that 
had flooded the trenches and then floated 
away still hirked below. And in a mo- 
ment the officer was dead. The warning 
was instantly flashed along the trencbes 
from the North Sea to Switzerland, and 
now after a gas raid the underground 
shelters are attacked by counterirritants 
and the poison driven from ambush. 

I havs never seen better discipline than 
obtained in that chalk quarry, or better 
.spirit. There was not a single outside 
element to aid discipline or to inspire 
morale. It had all to come from wiUiin. 
It had all to Spring from the men them- 
selves and from the example set by their 
officers. The enemy fought against 
them, the elements fought against them, 
the place itself was as cheerful as a 
crutch. The clay climbed from their feet 
to their things, was ground into their 
uniforms, clung to their hands and hatr. 
The rain chilled them, tho wind, cold, 
damp, and harsh, stabbed through their 
great coats. Their outlook was upon 
graves, their resting places dadc caverns, 
at which even a wolf would look with 
Euspicion. 

And yet they were all smiling, eager, 
alert In the whole command we saw not 
one sullen or wistful face. 

It is an old saying, "So the Colonel, 

so the regiment." 

But the splendid spirit I saw on the 

heights of the Meuse is true not only of 
that Colonel and of that refriment, but 
of the whole 500 miles of trenches, and of 
all France. 

iCovriiSlit. 1M«. by RIchkM Ifardlas Davto.) 



To the Soldiers of France 

By Raymond Poincar6 
Preeident of the French Republic 



Preaidryit Poivrrjtre issiied the foUotr- 
ing New Year's addresg to the soldiers 
of France: 

1IKE yoo, my noble friends* I have 
read with emotion the messages 
^ which the Mayors of the large 
citieii addres:ied to you on New 
Tear's Eve. The same language, with 
scarce a shade of difference in accent, 
has gone forth to you from all the 
French cities, and it is easy for ine to- 
day to extract from these nwnerous wit- 
nesses the wianimous thought of the 
country. 

Everywhere, as you have seen, there 
is maintained without effort that sacred 
solidarity which sprang to life sponta- 
neously seventeen months ago under th? 
threat of the enemy. How could the 
civil populati<m do otherwise than fol- 
low the example of union and harmony 
which you are pivinp: it? In the 
trenches and on the battlefield you give 
little thought, I believe, to the personal 
opinions of each other. The importu- 
nate memory of civil discords does not 
come to disturb the fraternity of arms 
which binds you one to another in the 
consciousness of a common danger and 
a common duty. 

You have your eyes fixed on an ideal 
which constantly turns your attention 
away from secondary objects, and you 
know that your patriotic mission will 
permit no divided thought. While you 
are sacrificing yourselves thus wholly to 
the safety of the nation, is it not natural 
that those Frenchmen whoso ae-o. henlth, 
or function prevents their facing the 
perils and fatigues of war at your side 
should work, at least, to repel evil sug* 
gestions of hatred and to Conserve jeal- 
ously the public peace? 

The Mayors of France have told you 
of some of the charitable enterprises 
born of this happy union of hearts. Most 
of these institutions are intended to suc- 
cor you, your aged parents, your chil- 
dren, your wives, your wounded or im- 



prisoned brothers. Even in the cities 
furthest from the front your imapfe is 
thus continually present to all minds, 
centring upon the tragic realities the 
thoujjhts of those who might otherwise 
forpel them. The mourning which has 
darkened so many firesides also imposes 
a pious obligation of reserve and gravity 
upon those families that are privileged 
to be le.-^s cruelly stricken. All French 
hearts are brought closer by the same 
trials, and there is not one of us who 
does not listen with respect to the manly 
lesson of the dead; a lesson of courage, 
of patience, and of good- will; a lesson of 
calm, of confidence, and of serenity. 

You have seen passing before you the 
long procession of the cities and coun- 
ties. You have heard their shouts. Not 
one discordant voice was raiied. There 
is everywhere the same cool and thought- 
ful resolution to hold on, to endure, and 
to conquer. Everybody understands that 
the stake of war is formidable, and that 
it indttdes not only our dignity but our 
life. 

Shall we be tomorrow the resigned 
vassals of a foreign empire? Will our 
industry, our commerce, our agriculture 

ever become tributary to a power which 
openly boasts of aspiring to universal 
domination? Or shall we safeguard our 
ecmiomic independence and our national 
autonomy? It is a terrible problem, and 
it admits of no half-way solution. Any 
peace that shall come to us in a sus- 
picious form and witii equivocal words, 
any peace that offers us squinting con- 
cessions and bastard combinations, will 
bring us, under its deceptive appearances, 
only dishonor, ruin, and slavery. The 
free and pure genius of our race, our 
most venerated traditions, our most cher- 
ished ideas, our most delicate tastes, the 
interests of our Mlow-eitisens, .the 
fortune of our land, the sou! of our coun- 
try, all that our ancestors have be- 
queathed us. all that belongs to us, all 
that constitutes our very selves would be 
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the prey of German brutality. Who, then, 
would wishf by impatience or by weari- 
ness, to sen thus to Germany the past 
and futare of France? 

Yes, truly, the war is long, and hnrsh, 
and bloody. But think how much future 
suffering is avoided by our present suf- 
ferings. No Prendunan wished for this 
-vvar, none would have committed the 
crime of wishinpr it. Every Government 
that has ruled in France since 1871 has 
tried to avoid it. Now tiiat it has been 
declared in spite of us, we owe it to our- 
pelvps to carry it through, with our faith- 
ful allies, to victory, to the annihilation 
of German mQita^rism and IJie total 
restoration of France. To let ourselves 
fall even into a momentary weakness 
would be to betray posterity and show 
oaradves ingrates toward our dead. 

Is not obstinate perseverance in the 
will to conquer, then, the surest means of 
victory? In the war which you are wag- 
ing so bravdy in France, in Belgium, and 
in the Orient, tiio r81e of destructive m- 



gines has taken on an essential impor- 
tance, and the imperative duty of the pub- 
lie authorities is to furnish you daily 
with more powerful weapons and more 
abundant munitions. But moral force, 
too, is an element that is mistress of final 
success. The nation that is conquered 
will not necessarily be the one that shall 
have endured the greatest losses, or that 
shall have undergone the most miseries: 
it will be the one that grows weary first. 

We are not going to grow weary. 
France has confidence because you are 
there. How often have I heard your offi- 
cers say : " Never, in any age, have we 
had a finer army. Never have men been 
better trained, braver, more heroic than 
ours! " Everywhere that I have seen 
you I have felt myself tremble with ad- 
miration and hope. Ton will conquer. 
The year now opening will bring you, my 
friends, the pride of finishing the defeat 
of the enemy, the joy of returning to your 
homes, and the sweetness of cdebrating 
the victory there amid those yoa love. 



Proclamatious of Two Emperors 



THE CZAR 
The Rtuoian Emperof'M New Year 
order to his amiee, ieeued Jan, 14, (Jan, 

1, old style,) was as foUotvs: 

THE year 1916 has passed full of acts 
of self-sacrifice by my glorious 
forces. In the hard struggle with 
an enemy, strong in numbers and rich in 
all resources, they have harassed him 
and have checked bis invasion, their 
breasts forming an invincible protecting 
shield of the fatherland. 

On the threshold of the new year, 
1916, I send you my greetings, my brave 
warriors. In heart and thought I am 
with you fighting in the trenches, im- 
ploring the aid of the Most High upon 
your work, valor, and courage. 

Bear in mind that without decisive 
victory over the foe our bdoved Russia 

is not in a position to secure her inde- 
pendence and the right to profit by her 
toil or to develop her natural wealth. 
Therefore possess yonrselvea thoroughly 
of the convictioa that without victory 



there can not be and there will not be 
peace. Whatsoever toils and sacrifices it 
may cost us, we must give victory to our 

country. 

I had occasion recently to greet cer- 
tain regiments on the fields of Molo- 

dechno and Wileika, famous for the bat- 
tles in September. I then felt the warm 
heart, the high spirit, the firm determi- 
nation of all to do their sacred duty in 
defense of their country. 

I enter on the new year believing 
strongly in the grace of God, in the moral 
power, unshakable resolution, and fidel- 
ity of the whole Russian Nation, and in 
the martial valor of my army and navy. 

THE KAISER 

l^roclamation by the German Emperor, 
General Headqtuirters, Jan, 12, 1916: 

For the second time I shall celebrate 
my birthday amid the clash of arm<. In 
spite of the heroic deeds and glorious 
successes of the German and allied pow- 
ers, -the great struggle for existence im- 
posed upon us by the envy and the hatred 
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of the great powers is not yet at an end. 
The heart, the mind, and the strength of 
the Gernuui people at the front and at 
1mm bmI bi» coaeeatratod en tte om 
greftt tSm, namely, to secure final victory 
and a peace which will permanently safe- 
guard the Fatherland as far as is hu- 
manly possible against a r^etitioa of 
hoetile attacks. 

I therefore beg all this year, as last, on 
the occasion of my birthday, to abstain 
fnii tlw enstsnary fe e i i yitls a and dsai* 
onstrations, and to confine themselves 
to loyal prayers. Whoever on this day 



fsels himself compelled to give further 
special expression of friendly sentiments 
may do so by making charitable gifts to 
heal ttie sears of war. All amy be soia 

of my wannest thanks. 

May the Lord God be further with us 
and our arms. May He accept the heavy 
•aerifiees whidi have been joyfully of- 
fered on the altar of the Fatherland in 
order to strengthen the firm structure of 
the empire and to secure a happy future 
for the Gennan people. 

I request you to bring this prnrlsma 
tkm to the knowledge of the public. 



The Sultanas Parliamentary Address 



The Ottoman Parliament was called to- 
gether in regular session Nov. 14, 1915. 
Tk0 SnUam M69§rtd tks meunueript of 

hia speech to the Grand Vizier, who, after 
having kissed the document, passed it to 
the First Secretary of the Sultaiit Ali 
Fuai B§if, who read os foUnn: 

THE events which have happened since 
the 19th of December, 1914, glory be 
given to the Almighty, have realized 
Aa wishes expressed in my imperial ad- 
dicsa, vead on that day, in the same way 
as they justified the hope which I ex- 
pressed* namely* that these events would 
assure the salvation and the happiness of 
the Moslem world and of the Ottomans. 

The tremendous onslaughts which have 
been directed by the land and sea forces 
of tin British and Preach against the 
Dardanelles and the Gallipoli Peninsula* 
in order to make it easier for the Rus- 
sians to invade Constantinople, for the 
possession of which they hava Immhs striv- 
ing for the past two and a half centnriSB* 
have been repulsed by the resistance, the 
bravery, and the absolute self-denial of 
the Ottoman army and navy, whose eoor- 
age has won the admiration of the whole 
world. Our foes suffered colossal and 
tremendous losses, and their defeat has 
given as tha aatatanee that HIm road to 
Ccmstaatlnople is impassable, while it 
forced our proud enemies to seek the help 
of the Balkan States. This defeat has 
helped to disclosa ail lha madiinationa of 
our enemies in the Balkans* and has been 



instrumental in enabling our powerful 
allies to dislodge the Russian armies from 
the Carpathians* from Galida* and from 
Poland; to destroy the strong fortresses 
of our secular enemy, and to nullify all 
the hopes which the Triple Entente had 
placed on the Sosstan troops. 

In kneeling gratefully before the All- 
Powerful, Who gave the Ottoman people 
a chance to redeem its glory and honor, 
I pray Him to aeeept my thanks, and I 
pray Him also to grant victory to the 
other glorious soldiers of my empire, 
who are fighting on the frontiers of the 
fatherland and on tha ottior ftoats. 
When the glorious armies of our allies* 
which with indescribable bravery have 
taken all the fortresses of the enemy 
and brohan the atfwislve power of the 
Bussian troops* turned to the Balkans, 
the Bulgarian army joined them. This 
serious step* which transformed our 
tcifd^ aOianee into a <|oadrupte. wffi 
quicken the realization of the final vic- 
tory, and it was to this end, namely, to 
facilitate and secure such a turn of the 
Balkan situation as would oerve our in> 
terests, that we 'conaented to rectify 
our frontier with our neighbors. The 
treaty covering this change will be sub- 
mitted to your approval. 

I pray the Almighty to grant success 
to the laudable effort displayed by you 
for the salvation of the country* and 
I dodara this session of PaiUamant 
open* 
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Americans Perils and Defenses 



By Woodrow Wilson 
President of the United States 

At the pnd of January the PresUlent made a tour of the Mifldle West to present the 
urgent need of military pi ei)urcdness to the people in a series of public addresses. Beginning 
in New York and ending at St. Louis, he addressed large and attentive audlencc.t In ;i dozen 
Cities, speaking always extemporaneously, yet wltn a facility and power. tbat attracted world- 
wide attention. The sulMtanee of the mmUm aeries Is typified In the iwrttons hertwitk 
reprodoeed. 

iFrom the Cleveland Speech.} 



THE tiiiMS are snch, gmtienwn, that 
it is Mceflsary that we should 
take common counsel together re- 
garding them. I suppose that this 
comntry has never found itself before in 
80 singular a position. The present situa. 
tion of the world would, only a twelvo- 
xnonth ago, even after the European wa/ 
had started, have seemed incredible, and 
yet now the things that no man antici- 
IMted have happened. The titanic strug- 
gle continues. The dilhculties of the 
world's affairs accumulate. 

What are the elements of the case? In 
the first place, and most obviously, two- 
thirds of the world is at war. It is not 
merely a European struggle; nations in 
the Orient have become involved as well 
as nations in the West, and everywhere 
there seems to be creeping, even upon the 
nations disengi^^ the spirit and the 
threat of war. 

All the world outside of America is on 
fire. Do you wonder that men's imagina- 
tions taha color from the situation? Do 
you wonder that there is a great reaction 
apainst war? Do you wonder that the 
passion for peace grows stronger as the 
spectacle grows more tremendous and 
more overwhelminc;? 

And do you wonder, on the other hand, 
that men's sympathies become deeply en» 
gaged <m Hm one side or the other? For 
no small things are happening. This is 
a struggle which will determine the his- 
tory of the world, I dare say, for more 
than a eentory to come. The world will 
never he the same again after this war is 
over. The change may be for weal or it 
may be for woe, but it will he Amda* 
Qiental and tremendons. 



And in ^e meantima, we, the people ef 

the United States, are the one great 

engaged power, the one neutral power, 
finding it a little difficult to be neutral, 
because, like men everywhere else, we are 
human; we have the deep passions of 
mankind in us; we have sympathies that 
are as easily stirred as the sympathies of 
any other people; we have interests wliidi 
we see bein/i: drawn slowly into the IB8d> 
strom of this tremendous upheaval. 

And all the while the nations them- 
selves thct were engaged seemed to Im 
looking to '•<» for some sort of action, net 
hostile, but sympathetic. Hardly a sinple 
thing has occurred in Eurc'pe which has 
in any degree shocked the sensibilities of 
mankind that the Governmc t of the 
United States has not been called upon 
by the one side or the other to protest 
and intervene with its moral influence, 
if not with its physical force. So that 
it is as if we were the great audience 
before whom this stupendous drama is 
being played out, and we are asked to 
comment upon the turns and crises of the 
plot And not only are we the audience 
and challenged to be the umpire, so 
fsr as the opinion of the world is con- 
cerned, but all the while our own life 
touches these matters at many points of 
vital contact. * • • 

And America has done more than care 
for her own people and think of her own 
fortunes in these great matters. She 
has said ever since the time of President 
Monroe that she was the champion of 
freedom and the separate sovereiprnty of 
peoples tliroughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. She is trustee for those ideals, 
and she is pledged, deeply and permaneat^ . 
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Ijr pledc«l» to hmp those iwMMntons 
pnniMO. 

9ie not only, therefore, must play her 
put in keeping this conflagration from 
oproodiiig to ttio paoplo of tlio Unitod 
StBtM, oho iii»t ^ao fcoop this con- 
flagration from spreading? on this side of 
the oea. These are matters in which our 
vory life and oor wliole pride «ro iiB- 
bedded and rooted, and we can never 
draw back from them. * • * 

The military authorities of this coun* 
try have not been negligent; they have 
ooagbt adoqnate appropriations from 
Ck)ngress and in most instances have ob- 
tained them, 80 far as we saw the work 
in band tiint tt vim necessary to do. 
And Uie work that they have done in 
the use of these appropriations has been 
admirable and skillful work. Do not let 
anybody deceive yon into supposing that 
the army of the United States, so far 
as it has had opportunity, is in any 
degree unworthy of your confidence. 

And the navy of the United States. 
Yon have been told that it is the second 
in strength in the world. I am sorry 
to say that experts do not agree with 
those who tell you that. Reckoning by 
its eetnal strength, I beUeve it to be 

one of the most efficient navies in the 
world, but its strength ranks fourth, not 
second. And you must reckon with the 
tmct that it is necessary that that shoold 
be our first arm of defense, and you 
ought to insist that everything should 
bo done th&t it is possible for us to do 
to bring the navy np to an adequate 
standard of streng^th and efficiency. 

Where we are lacking more, perhaps, 
is on land and in the number of men 
vrho are ready to fight-Hiot tiie nomber 
of fighting men, but the number of men 
who are ready to fight. Some men are 
born troublesome, some men have trouble 
throat upon them, and other men aeqirire 
trouble. I think I belong to the second 
class. But the characteristic desire of 
America is not that she should have a 
great body of men vrhoee diiaf bnaii]«sa 
ia to fight, but a great body of men vrilo 
Imow how to fight and are ready. 

What we want ia to associate in train- 
ing with the army of the United States 
man who will volnateer for a aiiffidaiit 



length of time every year to get tiie 

rudimentarj- acquaintance with arms, the 
rudimentary skill in handling them, rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with camp life, 
rwfimentary acquaintance with military 
drill and discipline, and we ought to see 
to it that we have men of that sort in 
sufficient number to constitute an initial 
army when vre need an army for the 
defense of the country. 

We have no such body of men in the 
United States, except the National 
Guard, Now, I have a very great re- 
spect for the National Guard. I have 
been associated with one section of that 
guard in one of the great States of the 
Union, and I know the charaetor of 
tiie o^Iieers and the quality of the men, 
and I would trust them both for skill 
and efficiency, but the whole National 
Guard of the United States faila abort 
of 120,000 men. 

I believe that the Congress of the 
United States ought to do, and that it 
will do, a great deal more for ^le Na> 
tional Guard than it ever has done, and 
everything ought to be done to make it a 
model military arm; but that is not the 
arm that we are immediatdy intereatad 
in. We are interested in knowing that 
there are men all over the United States 
prepared, equipped, and ready to go out 
at the call of tiie National Gov e rn ment 
upon the ahortest possiUe notiea^ 

I merely want to leave you with this 
solemn impression that I know that we 
are daily treading amid the most intri- 
cate dangers, and that the dangers vre 
are treading among are not of our mak- 
ing and are not under our control, and 
that no man in the United States knows 
what a single week or a single day or a 
single hour may bring forth. These are 
solemn thint,'.s to say to you, but I would 
be unworthy of my office if I did not 
eooM out and tell you with absolute 
frankness just exactly what I under- 
stand the situation to be. 

Ton have laid upon me this double 
oUigatSon: "We are relying upon you, 
Mr. President* to kssp as out of this 
war, but we are relying upon you, Mr. 
President, to keep the honor of the nation 
unstained*" 

Do yea Bol see tliat » time may eona 
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when it is imponiUtt to do both of these 
things? Do you not see that if 1 am 
to guard the honor of the nation I am 
not pioteeting it againtt Haelf, for we 
are not golnsr to do anything to stain 
the honor of our own country; I am 
protecting it against things that I can- 
not eontrol, the aetion of otiiers. And 
where the action of others may bring us 
I cannot foretell. You may count upon 
my part and resolution to keep you out 
of the war, hot you must be ready if 
it is necessary that I should maintain 
your honor. That is the only thing a 
real man loves about himself. 

Some men who are not real men love 
other things about themselves, but the 
real man believes that his honor is 
dearer than his life; and a nation is 
merely all of us put together, and tiw 
nation's honor is dearer than the na- 
tion's comfort and the nation's peace 
and the nation's life itself. So that we 
must know what we have thrown into 
the balance; we must know the infinite 
issues which are impendinpr every day 
of the year, and when we go to bed at 
night and when we rise in the morning, 
and at every interval of the rush of 
bu5?iness, we must remind ourselve? that 
we are part of a great body politic in 
which are vested some of the highest 
hopes of the human race. 

IFrom the Chicago SpteehJ] 

Somebody must keep the preat stable 
foundations of the life of nations un- 
touched and undisturbed; somebody must 
keep the great economic processes of the 
world of business alive; somebody must 
see to it that we stand ready to repair 
the enormous damage and the incalcu- 
lable losses which will ensue from this 
war, and which it is hardly credible could 
be repaired if every great nation in the 
world were drawn into the contest. 

And do you realize how nearly it has 
come al>out that nearly every preat na- 
tion in the world has been drawn in? The 
flames have touched even our continent 
by drawing in our Canadian neighbors to 
the north of us, and, except for (he South 
American continent, there is not one con- 
tinent upon the whole surface of the 
world to which this flame has not spread. 

When I see some of my fellow-citizens 



spread tinder where the sparks are fall- 
ing I wonder what their ideal of Amer- 
icanism is, and, I dare say, you realize 
the solemnity of the feeling with whieh 
I come to address audiences of my fellow* 
citizens at this time. I cannot indulge in 
the reckless pleasure of expressing my 
ovAi private opinions and prejudices; I 
speak as the trustee of the nation, called 
upon to speak its sober judgments and 
not its individual opinions, and therefore 
it is with the feeling of this respoasibO- 
ity upon roe that I have oome to yet to- 
night or have approached the other au- 
diences that I have had the privilege of 
addressing upon this journey. 

It is a very terrible thfaig, ladies and 

gentlemen, to have the honor of the 
United States intrusted to your keeping. 
It is a great honor, that honor of the 
Un!ted States. In it runs the Mood of 
generations of men who have built up 
ideals and institutions on this side of the 
water intended to regenerate mankind, 
and any man who does violence to right, 
any nation that does violence to the prin- 
ciples of just international understand- 
ing, is doing violence to the ideals of the 
United States. 

Now, we may have to assert these prin- 
ciples of ripht and of humanity at any 
time. What means are available? What 
force is at the disposal of the United 
States to assert these thmgs? The force 
of opinion? Opinion, I am sorry to say, 
did not bring this war on, and I am 
aA«id ^at opinion cannot stay its prog- 
ress. 

This war was brought on by rulers, 
not by peoples, and I thank God that 
there is no man in America who has the 
authority to bring war on without the 
consent of the people. 

No man for many a year yet can trace 
the real oonree of this wac But this 
thing we know: That opinion did not 
bring it on, and that the force of opinion, 
at any rate the force of American opin- 
ion, is not going to stop it. 

I would be ashamed of my Intelligence 
if I did not understand the sigr.ificance 
of indubitable facts, and it may be that 
large bodies of our fellow-dtizena were 
resting in a false aecuri^ based on an 
im a gin a r y correspondence of all the 
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wU with fk» eonoeptiana wOv which 

they were themselves conducting their 
own lives. It is probably a fortunate 
circumstance, therefore* that America has 
hmn ertod awak* by Umm iroieea ol tha 
diaturbed and reddened night, when fire 
aweeps sullenly from continent to con- 
tinent, and it may be that in this red 
flama of light thsre will visa again that 

ideal figure of America holding up her 
hand of hope and of guidance to the 
people of the world, saying: 

stand xaady ta oooaael and to halp; 
I stand ready to assert, whenever the 
flame is quieted, those infinite principles 
of rectitude and peace which alone can 
bring happintsa and Ubsrtr t» manlrind.'* 

Swna of tlioaa dajfi wa shall be able to 
call the itatesmen of the older nations 
to witness that it was we who kept the 
quiet flame of international principle 
burning upon ita altar while the winds of 
passion ware sweeping away every altar 
in the world- Some of these days they 
will look back with gratification upon 
the steadfast allegiance of the United 
States to tiiose principles of action which 
every man loves when his temper is not 
upset and his judgment not disturbed. 

The peace of the worid, including 
Anmieat dqiends npon flie aroused paa- 
sion of other nations, and not upon 
the motives of the nation itself, and it is 
for that reason that I have come to call 
yon to a oonsdonsnoas of the aaeoioity 
for preparing this country finr anylhinr 
that might happen. 

Now, here is the choice, and I don't 
see how any prudent man could doubt 
whidi side of the altamati^ to take. 
This is the alternative: Either we shall 
sit still and wait for the necessity for 
immediate national defense to come, and 
then call for raw volunteers, who prob- 
ably for the first few months would Im 
impotent as against a trained and ex- 
perienced enemy, or we shall adopt the 
andent American principle tiiat tita men 
of the country shall be UMda roady to 
take care of their own Government. You 
have either got to make the men of this 
nation, in suffident number, ready to 
defend the nation against initial disas- 



ter, or yon have to tak» th» risk of 

initial disaster. 

Think of the cruelty, think of the stu- 
pidity, of putting raw levies of inexperi- 
enced men faito the modem f isU of 
battle. We are not asking for armies; 
we are asking for trained citizen.ship 
which will act in the spirit of citizenship,, 
and not in the spirit of military estab- 
lishment. If anybody is afraid of a 
trained citizenship in America, he is 
afraid of the spirit of America itself. I 
don*t want to command a great amy; 
I want to command the confidenca and 
support of my fellow-citizens. 

Of course you will back me up and 
coma to my aisiitsnca, U I know yan^ 
But will yon coma knowing what yon 
are about, or won't you? Will you come 
knowing the character of the arms that 
you carry in yoor hands, knowing soma> 
thing of the discipline of organtzatisn^ 
knowing something of how to take care 
of yourself in camp, knowing something 
about nil thoee thinga it ia nscessary 
to know, so as not ta throw hnmaK Wtm 
away? It is handsome, my fellow-citi- 
zens, to sacrifice human life intelligently 
for something greater than life itself, 
bnt it is not handsome, for any cause 

whatever, to throw human life away. 

The plans now laid before the Con- 
gress of the United States are merely 
plans not to throw the life of American 
youth away. Those plans are going to 
be adopted. I am not jealous and you 
are not jealous of the details. No man 
ought to be confident that his Judgment 
is correct about the details. No man 
ought to say to any legislative body: 
" You most take my plan or none at all.** 
That is arrogance and stupidity; but we 
have the right tO insist— and I don't 
think it will be necessary to insist- 
that we will get the essential thing. 

That is the principle, the system by 
wiiich we can get n trained dtizenship, 
so that, if it becomes necessary to de- 
fend the nation, the first line of defense 
on land win be more adequate and nn 
intelligent line of defease. I say on 
land, bpcause Amerira apparently has 
never been jealous of our men if they 
are only at sea. And America also 
knows that you can't send voluntews to 
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sea, unkM yoQ wmt to send them to the 
bottom, too. The modern fighting ships, 
the modem submarine, and other instru- 
ments of modern naval warfare must be 
handled hy experta. America has never 
debated or disputed that proposition, and 
all we are askinp for is a sufficient 
number of experts and a sufficient num- 
ber of veside at tiidr disposaL 

Do yon realise the task of the navyt. 
Have you ever let your imagination 
dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast 
from tiie Canal to Alaska, from the 
Canal to the northern ooast of Maine? 
There is no other navy in the world 
that has to cover so great an area, an 
area of defense, as the American Navy. 

And it ought, in my jndgment, to be 
incomparably the greatest navy in the 
world. But, as I say, you have never 
been jealous of armed forces at sea. You 
have been jealovs of tiie armed force 
on land, and I must say that I share 
with you the jealousy of a great mili- 
tary establishment. But I have never 
shared any prejudice against puttinflf 
arms in the hands of trained citiaens. 



whose interest is to defend their homes 

and their security and not to serre any 

political purpose whatever. 

There is no politics in national defense, 
ladies and gentlemen. I should be sorry 
to see men of different parties differ 
about anything but the detail- of this 
great question, and I do not find any 
essential difference. 

The Judgment of America is not based 
upon sentiment, but upon fact, and I 
say to you that nothing has encouraged 
me more upon this trip than the eoa- 
scionsness that America is awake to the 
fact. 

The strength of America is in that 
part of it which is not vocaL The voice 
of America is a very still, but a very 
powerful voice. My constant endeavor at 
Wasliington is to hear that voice, and 
I believe it has brought to me in un* 
mistaken accents the resolntion of this 
country to do whatever is nece^-ary and 
essential to do in order that no man may 
question the honor and perfect integrity, 
w disregard the rif^ts of the United 
States of America. 



One of the Foreign Legion 

By O. C, A. CHILD 



So, from this cotta^-c. when the dawn shall breaks 
I am to go, content, 1 trust, to make 
My last adieu^^ nil when risuig son 
Flames o'er yon hill— content that I have won! 

They call me spy! Well, let them have it so! 
The papers that they prize— they little know 
How I prepared them so they might be fonnc^ 
And we might win, while I lie imder gronndl 

And she, ah, she who rests in room above! 
Fair land of France, in all your years of love. 
Yon ne'er have made one fairer to the tiy 
Than my sweet bride who sleeps, unknowing, nlgik 

Would it he wrong to wake her from her dreams. 
For just a space, ere yet the crimson beams 
Of sun shall fladi their warning through the sky? 
An boor's solace, ere I go to die! 

Furcwell, dear hearti Rare soul of living grace! 
My arms shall clasp your land in last embrace — 
My lips, still warm from yours, shall fondly press 
The soil of France in thmr last long caressl 
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The Rights of Nations 



Formal Declaration of the American Republics Regarding 

Violation of Neutral Territory 

A new Declaration of Independence, applyinK the fundamental rishts of man to the 
nations of the world. lai'Be and snnall, was prepared and unanimously adopted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law, assembled at Washington, D. C, Jan. 0, 1016. and was 
mad* publlo Jan. 38 by Dr. James Brown Scott Its President. The Institute Is composed 
of 105 memherH — five from each of the twenty-one American Repuhllrs— with Secietary of 
State Kansinp and two ex -Secretaries of State on the delegation from tlie United States. 
Of late this body has taken on an almost official character, and its latest prtMiouncement, 
though it makes no direct mention of European powers, promises to have historic interest. 

Afttt 8 prwmWe, ftosetf on tA« Dscloratfo* 0/ tils /mle|i«ntfeiieo of tfts United State; the 
tezt proeeede: 



THE American Institute of Intema- 
ti<Mial Imw unanimously adopts 
at its dHnt seasioii, held in the 

City of Washington, in the Uni- 
ted States of America, on the 6th day of 
January, 1916, in connection with and un- 
der the auspices of the second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, the follow- 
ing five articles, together with the com- 
mentary thereon, to be known as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Nations: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist 
and to protect and to conserve its exist- 
ence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State 
to protect itself or to conserve its exist- 
pTTce hy the cnmmiFsion of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

This right is and is to be understood in 
the sense in which the right to life is un- 
derstood in national law, according to 
which it is unlawful for a human being 
to take human life unless it be necessary 
so to do in self-defense against an unlaw- 
ful attack threatening the life of the par* 
ty unlawfully attacked. 

In the Chinese Exclusion Case (report- 
ed in 130 United States Beports, Pages 
581, 606,) decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1888» it was said 
that: 

To preserve Its Independence, and sive 

security against foreign appreasion and 
encroachment, is the highest duty of every 
nation, and to attain these cn<i8 neariy 
all other considerations are to be subordi- 
nated. Tt matters not In wbat form mich 
agj^i'effloii and enroaehnunt come, wheth- 
er from the foreign nation acting in its 
mtl^iimi character or from vast hordes 



of Its people crowdlnjr In upon us. The 
Government, jios.sfssiii),' tiie power.-; wtihh 
are to be exercised for protection and 
seonrlty. Is clothed with authority to de- 
termine the occasion on whic h the powers 
shall be called forth ; and its dt termina- 
tlons, so far as the subjects affei ted are 
ooncemed, are necessarily conclusive upon 
all Its departments and officers. 

[An English case, Regina vs. Dudley, 

also is cited.] 

II. Every nation has the right to inde- 
pendence in the sense that it has a right 
to the pursuit of happiness and is free 
to develop itself without interfcrerce or 
control from other .States, provided that 
in so doing it does not interfere with or 
violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before 
law the equal of every other State com- 
posing the society of nations, and all 
States have the right to claim, and, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the United States, " to a-sume, 
among the powers of the earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station te which the laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them." 

The right to equality is to be under- 
stood in the sense in which it was defined 
in the following passage quoted from the 
decision of the preat English Admiralty 
Judge, Sir William Scott, later Lord 
StowelU in the esse of The Louis, re- 
ported in 2 Dodson's Reports, Fsges 210, 
243, 244,) decided in 1817: 

Two principles of public law arc gcn- 

emlly recognised as fandsmental. One Is 

the p. rfeet equality and entIrS Indepen- 
dence of all distinct States. Relattvs maS- 
altuds creates no distinction of right: 
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relative imbecility. wh>-tiicr p.^rm uu'r.i or 
casual, ffive« no atldiUonal rigtxi to the 
more powerful nelglibor, and anr advan* 
taS0 f^e:7Pil upon that ground is m<?re 
Wrarpatioo. This is the great foumlaiion 
of publle lav, which it mainly concerns 
the peace of mankind, both in their politic 
and private capacities, to preserve Invio- 
late. The second is that, all natinis 
being eaual. all have an equal right to the 
mintermpted me of the onappropriated 
partH of the ocean for their navigation. 
In places where no local authority exists, 
where the subjects of all Stat.^s mof^ upon 
-a footing of entire equality and indepen- 
dence, no one State, or any of Its sub- 
jects, has a right to nssumt* or exen-ise 
authority over the subjects of another. 

[The text farther cites Chief Justice 
MushaU's deeisieii in the case of The 
Antelope, 1825, and tlie address delivered 
by Eliha Root, in his cspedty as Secre- 
tary of State of the United States at the 
Fu-AinericaB confereoce in lUo de 
Janeiro, Joly Sl» 1906, as follows:] 

We wish for bo victories but thoos of 
peace; for no territory except ovr own; 
for no sovereigrnty except the aovereisnty 
over ourselvee. We deem the Independence 
and equal rights of the smallest and weak- 
est member of the family of nations enti- 
tled to as much respect as those of the 
Veatest empire, and we deem the o!)ser\ - 

aaoe of that reapect the chief guarantee 
of tbm weak agalaet the op p re ss ion of the 

strong. We neither claim nor desir- iry 
rights, or privileges, or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every AflMTicaB ro- 
pobUc. Wa wlah to Increase oar prosperl- 
ty. to expand our trade, to grow In wealth. 
In wisdom, and in spirit, hut our rrin>~op- 
tioa of the true way to accomplish this 
la not to p«dl down ethers and profit br 
their rain, but to help all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all beoomo greater and 
stronger together. 

rV. Every nation has the right to terri- 
toffjT within defined iMNindariee and to 

exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons, whether native 

or foreign, found therein. 

This right is to be understood in the 
sense in which it was stated by Chief 

Justice Marshall In the following passage 
of his judgment in the case of the .schoon- 
er Exchange, (reported in 7 Cranch's Re- 
port, Pages 110» ise, 1S7,) dtoeided by ^ 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
tlie year 1312: 

The Jurisdiction of the nation, within its 
own territory, la aecessartly eadualve and 



absolute; it is sus' eptlble of no limitation 
not imposed by itaeIC Any restriction 
tipoa It. deriving validity from an esteraal 
source, wouM intt>!y a diminution of Its 
sovereignty, to the extent of the restric- 
tion, and an lavestment of that sov- 
steigntjr. to the saaw extent, la that power 
which coQld hnpoee ancii reetrletlen. An 
f'X' ciitions, therefore, to the full and com- 
plete power of a nation, within its own 
territorlee, must be traced up to the eea- 
sent of the natloa Itsetf. They eaa flaer 
from no other legitimate sonrce. 

This consent may be eirher express or 
implied. In the latter case it is less de- 
terminate, wp ees d more to the aneeetain* 
ties of construction : but. If understood, 
not less obliiratory. The worid being com- 
posed of distinct sovcreigntiee, poesessimr 
equal rights and equal Independence, 
whose mutual benefit la proaieted by la- 
tercourse with each other, and by an In- 
terchange of those good offices which ha- 
Biaaity dictates and tta wants require, all 
sovereignties have ooaeented to a relaxa- 
tion. In practice. In eases vader certain 
peculiar circunist m >.>s, of that absoluto 
and complete Jurisdiction within their re- 
apeetlve territories whiek soweeaigwHr ooar> 
fbrs. This consent may. la soiae taK 
stances, be tested by common usage, and 
by common oihlnlOHi * * • 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by 
the law of nations is entitled to have that 
right respected and protected by all oUier 
nations, for riglit and duty are eorrsla- 
tive, and the right of One is the duty of 
all to observe. 

This right is to be understood in tlM 
sense in whidi it was stated in the f ol< 
lowing passage from the Judgment of 
United States vs. Arjona, (reported in 
120 United SUtes Reports, Pages 479, 
487,) decided l>y tlie SnprMne Cemrt of 
the United States in 18M, holding that, 
as each nation had by international law 
the exclusive right to fix its standard of 
money, it was the dotf of the United 
States as a member of tlie society of na- 
tions to protect the money of a foreign 
country, in this case, Colombia, from 
forgery: 

But If the United States can require this 
of another, that oth«r may require it of 
them, bscanse tntematloaal obMgatloiis 
are of necessity reciprocal in their nature. 
The right, if it exisu at all. la given by 
Iho law of nations, aad what Is law ter 

law for the other. A rlglit seeored br 

the law of nations to a nation or its peopio 
is one the United States as tho representa* 
tlveaof this nation ate h eaai ta p cets cL 



Britain's Compulsory Service Law 

n<-lnw Is thp full text of the first and only British law for compulsory military servlc* 
that has been enacted since the Magna Charta Insured the personal liberty of EnRliahmen. 
The bill was introduced In lh<- House of Commons on Jan. 0. Ifllt',. The vole on the first 
reading was 403 to lUO; on second reading, 431 to au, and on third reading, 4{«;i to 3C. It 
beoaiM * law oo Jan. ST, and was pat into foroa on Fab. 10 by prodamation of Kinr Gaorga. 



UNlfABRIED If EN'S OBUGATION 
1. 

1. Every male British suhject, who, 
on the I'ith day of August, 1S»15, 

(a) Was ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain; and 

(b) Had attained the age of 18 years 
and had not attained th« age of 41 
years; and 

(c) Waa wunarriad or was a widowar 
without children dependent on him; 
shall, unless within the exceptions set 
out in the First Schedule to this act, be 
deemed as from the appointed date to 
have been duly enlisted hi his liajesty'a 
rc^'iilar forces for general service with 
the colors or in the reserve for the 
period of the war, and to have been 
forthwith transferred to the reserve. 

2. The Army act (with the exception 
of Section Ofi thereof, which relates to 
the claim of masters to apprentices) and 
the Reserve Forces acts, 1882 to 1907, 
and any orders and regulations made 
thereunder, shall apply accordingly to 
any man who is so deemed to have been 
enlisted and transferred to the reserve; 

if any question arises in any legal 
proceedinfT under any of those acts, 
orders, or regulations whether any man 
is a man who is under this ssctioii 
deemed to have been enlisted and trans- 
ferred to the reserve or not, the court 
may require the man to give evidence 
on the question, and if satisfactory evi- 
dence is not given to the contrary the 
man shall be deemed to have been so 
enlisted and transferred. 

3. Provision shall be made under Sec> 
tion 20 of the Reserve Forces act, 1882, for 
information being obtained from men who 
are transferred to the reserve under this 
section as to preference for naval service 
in case tbebr services am needed for that 
purpose. 



EXEMPTED CASES 

II. 

1, An application may be made at any 
time before the appointed date to the 
Military Service Tribunal established un- 
der this act by or in respect of any man 

or class or body of men for a certificate 
of exemptation from the provisions of 
this act: 

(a) On the ground that it is expedient 
in the national interests that he or they 
should, instead of being employed in 
military service, be engaged in other 
work; or 

(b) On the ground that the man by 
or in respect of whom the application is 
made has any person dependent on him 
who, if the man was called up for army 
service, would be without suitable means 
of subsistence; or 

(c) On grounds of ill-health or in- 
firmity; or 

(d) On the ground of a conscientious 
objection to the undertaking of combat- 
ant service; 

and the Military Service Tribunal, if they 
think it just in the circumstances, may 
grant such a certificate. 

2. Certificates of exemption from the 
provisions of Uiis act may also be granted 
by any Government department, after 
consultation with the Army Council, to 
men, or dasses or bodies of men, in tho 
service or employmsDi of that department, 
or to men or classes or bodies of men em- 
ployed in any work which is certified by 
the department to be work of national 
importance, and which comes within the 
sphere of the department. 

If any question arises whether any 
person or body of persons is to be treated 
as a Government department, or as a 
separate Government department, for the 
purpose of this provision, or whether any 
work comes withhi the sphsre of one de- 
partnent or another, the question shall 
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he referred to the Treasury, and the de- 
cision of the Treasury thereon shall be 
final for the purpose of this section. 

8. Any eertifieate of ezemptUm may be 
absolute, conditional, or temporary, as 
the authority by whom it was granted 
think best suited to the case, and in the 
case of an appUeatioii on eonaeientioos 
grounds, may take the form of an ex- 
emption from combatant duties only. 

4. The Military Service Tribunal shall 
be constitated in accordance with tbe pro- 
viaiMia of the Second Schedule to this act, 
and any decision of the Military Service 
Tribunal shall be subject to appeal as 
provided in that aehedole. 

m. 

1. A certificate of exemption may be 
reviewed by the authority by whom it 
was granted at any time on the applica- 
tion either of the holder of the cutifi- 
eate or of any penHn generally or ape- 
cially authorized for the purpose by the 
Army Council, and may be withdrawn or 
Taried if the authority are of opinion 
fliat, in the dreomstaneeB of the case, 
the certificate ehoold be withdrawn 
varied. 

2. It shall be the duty of any man 
lioldiiqr sadi a eertif icatOp if the circnm-* 
stances which led to the granting of the 
certificate are changed, to give notice to 
the authority mentioned in the certifi- 
cate that the drcumstances are ao 
changed; and if he fails to do so, he 
shall be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding £50. 

8. Where a certificate of exemption 
ceases to be in force owing to the with- 
drawal of the certificate or the failure to 
comply with the conditions on which the 
entificate was granted or the cxpira- 
tioB of the time for which the certifieate 
was prranted, the man to whom the certi- 
ficate was granted shall, as from the 
date on which tiie certificate oo ceases to 
be in force, be deemed to have been 
enlisted and transferred to the reserve 
in the same manner as if no such certifi- 
cate had been granted. 

4. If for the purpose of obtaining a 
certificate of exemption any person 
makes any false statement or false rep- 
reeentatloii* he aha! be liable on awn- 
nary eenfletion to imprisonaient for a 



term not exceeding aiz months with or 

without hard labor. 

5. Where an application has been made 
by or in respect of any man for a cer- 
tificate of exemption, he shall not be 
called up for service with the colors until 
the application has been finally disposed 
of. 

IV. 

This act may be cited as the Military 
Service act, 1916, and shall come into 
operation on such day as his Majesty 
may fix by proclamation, not being more 
than fourteen days after the pamiing 
thereof. 

The appointed date for the purposes of 
this act shall be the twenty-first day 
after the day on wliidi this act eomea 

into operation. 

FIRST SCHEDULE— EXCEPTIONS 

1. Men nhn are resident in Great 
Britain for the purpose only of their edu- 
cation or for .some other special purpose. 

2. Men who are members of his 
Majesty^ regular or reserve forces or 
who are members of the territorial forea 
and liable for foreign service. 

3. Men who are serving in the navy 
or the nqral marines, or who^ tiHWgh 
not serving in the navy or royal ma- 
rines, are recommended for exception by 
the Admiralty. 

4. Men wIm> at tiie date of the passing 
of this act were in holy orders or regular 
ministers of any religious denomination. 

5. Men who hold a certificate of ex- 
emption under Uiis net for the tame beiac 
in force, or who have offered themselves 
for enlistment and t»een rejected sinee 
Aug. 14, 1915. 

SECOND SCHEDUUB— TBIBUNALS 

1. There shall be a Military Senrfce 

Tribunal for each local registration dis- 
trict under the National Registration act, 
1915, in Great Britain, or for any division 
of any such district wliidi may be 
adopted for the purpose by the registrar 
tion authority of the district, consisting 
of such persons, not less than five and 
not exceeding twenty-flvn in noasberp na 
may be appointed for the purpose by tiint 
authority. 

2. There shall be appeal tribunals, 
•ettaig wUhin audi anas aa hia Majesty 
may appoint, eonaisting of such peraons 
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tm may be appointed for fhe purpose by 
his Majesty. 

3. Tribunals may act throujrh commit- 
tees appointed by them, consisting wholly 
or parily of members 6t fhe trfinuial. 

4. There shall be a central tribonal for 
Great Britain, consisting of such persons 
as may be appointed for the purpose by 
his Majesty. 

5. His Majesty may by Order in Coun- 
cil make regulations with respect to the 
procedure of the Military Service Tribu- 
nals, tile Appeal Tribunal, and the Central 
Tribunal; and so far as provision is not 
made for procedure by those reprulations, 
the procedure of the tribunal shall be such 
as may be determined by the tribunal. 



APPEALS 

1. Any person aggrieved by the de- 
cision of a Military Service Tribunal, 

and any person generally or specially au- 
thorized to appeal from the decision of 
that trflbnnal hf the Army Council, may 
appeal against the decision of a Military 
Service Tribunal to tiio Appeal Tribunal 
of the area. 

2. Any person aggrieved by the de- 
cision of an Appeal Tribunal, and any 
person generally or specially anthoriaed 
to appeal from the decision of that 
tribunal by the Army Council, may, by 
leave of the Appeal Tribunal, appeal to 
the Central TribnnaL 



The Real Danger of Conscription 

By Arthur J. Balfour 



in the course of a long speech for the 

Conpulsory Service bill in the Heuee of 
Commow, Mr. Balfour eaid: 

THERE are those who say that this is 
the thin edge of the wedge of a 
system of permanent conscription. 
I believe that the danger is all the other 

way. If anybody asked me what T think 
the danger of the future military organi- 
sation of this country is I should say that 
we should rely after this war too much 
upcni the notion that we can call armies 
out of the ground by a wave of the wand. 
I am afraid that the fact that we have 
under the stress of these abnormal times 
done what no nation has ever done yet 
will delude us into a false security and 
we shall be apt to believe that when the 
moment of danger came a similar miracle 
can always be performed. 

There is one other argument which I 
must notice which is not quite so definite, 
though it rattier resembles the one with 
which I have attempted to deal. There 
are those who say, " If this House once 
indulges in the luxury of compulsion the 
wliole spirit of militarism will grow up 
among our people; we shall become a na- 
tion with the same ideals as Prussia or 
as Prussianized Germany; we shall l)e- 
oorae a militarist nation." I think that 
is a wronff belief . The spirit of this pso- 



ple has produced its institutions; it is not 

its institutions that have produced the 
spirit. Prussia was a militarist nation 
in the bad sense of the word long before 
universal service was introduced. Prus- 
sian historians refer with pride to Fred- 
erick the Great, and Frederick the 
Great's predecessors — but particularly 
Frederick the Great— as their very ideal 
of what a sovereign should be, and to 
Prussia under Frederick the Great as 
their very ideal of what the German Na- 
tion should be. 

Militarism is an affair of the heart; it 
is an affair of the disposition of the na- 
tion. And nothing will make me believe 
that anything will duinge this country, 
whose traditions have been unchanged. 
We exacrgerate the changes which have 
occurred; we talk of the glorious Revolu- 
tion and of the great Reform bill, and all 
the rest of it; but we have never changed. 
And don't tell mo that a national disposi- 
tion which has lasted in this way 
through continuous centuries is going to 
be modified root and branch because a bill 
is brought in for Enprland and Scotland, 
excluding Ireland, to deal with a promise 
made by the Prime Hhiister that married 
men are not to be asked to serve at the 
front until unmarried men, who have no 
reason for not serving, are compelled to 
do 80. 
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Ireland's Part in the War 



Bj John £. Redmond, M. P. 

This recent utterano^ of tl:e noted Ii Lsii !- :i<li^r so«s frankljr tO tiM kMkTt Of tkft SHiMMt 
And will b« read with Interest by IrUtunen the world over. 



I HAVE long felt that if conscription 
in any form were passed for Great 
Britain, and if Ireland were ex- 
cloded, Ireland's whole attitude 
tOOTBid ttia mw was likelj to raffar 
cruel and nnjust misrepresentation. But 
the situation has arisen and we must face 
the facts. As I understand the situation* 
conscription in balaad wvtUd ha imprae- 
ticable, unworkable, and impossible. 
Conscription, if enforced in Ireland to- 
day, or sought to be enforced, itistead of 
leadinpT to an increase of the number of 
Irishmen in the army, would in my opin- 
ion have the opposite effect. It would 
undoubtedly paralyze the efforts of my- 
self and others vAto have mnfced un- 
sparing^ and not unsuccessAiUy since 
the commencement of this war, and it 
would play right into the hands of those 
— a contemptible minority among the 
Nationalists of Irelaad— who ate nnaue- 
cessfully trying to prevent recruiting and 
to undermine the position and power of 
the Irish Party because of the attitude 
we have talcen up. 

On this question of military service, 
Ireland tuts always stood in a separate 
• and distinct poaltion from England. I 
win not go back into the far past, bub 
allow me to point out that, when the 
territorial system was established in this 
country* you refused to extend it to Ire* 
land. The old Irish militia was practical- 
ly abolished, and nothing was put in its 
place. In my opinion that was a grave 
blunder. 

When Lord Derby's scheme was estab- 
lished in Great Britain another separate 
and distinct scheme was established in 
Ireland. It was established as the result 
of a conference held in the Viceregal 
Lodge, presided over by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, where I had the honor of sitting 
in council with many of the leaders of 
the Unionist Party from the North 
Ireland, and where we unaninunwly 
founded a scheme we all had. 



At that conference the War Office took 
us into their confidence, and the Gmeral 
comm a n d i ng the troops in Ireland, Gen- 
enl Mead, told ua what it was that the 
War Office naked Ireland to dOb Etoaaid 
we were not asked to create any new 
units. He pointed out that we had from 
Ireland already fifty-three battalions— 
aizteen of the old ragfanaBta and thirty- 
seven of the three divisions of the new 
army — and he told us that all we were 
asked to do was to maintain those regi' 
menta at their proper strength, and that 
to do ao from 1,000 to 1,100 men a week 
would have to be recruited; and he said 
that if that number were obtained " we 
ahall then hav» a antisfSaetory ialtoir ef 
recruits." That was the demrad pot be- 
fore us by the War Office. So far as 
that is concerned, over 10,000 have been 
reerv^ted. Nov w have at tiM preaeot 
moment twenl9'-iix reserve battalkiBib 
and when we are asked for 1400 men s 
week, I say that the sciMme which was 
pot on fbot has been and is Mug soe- 
eessfully worked. 

The Lord Lieutenant, who is the Direc- 
tor General of Recruiting in Ireland, said 
in tlie Hooae of Lords abeot tliree or four 
days ago timt it «aa not true to aaaert 
that the movement was a failure. The 
fact Uiat recruiting is going on in a fairly 
aatiafaetory way in Irtiaad is proved, I 
think, by the letter wliieh Sir E. Oaraea 
wrote in refusing to come with me to a 
recruiting meeting in Kewry. He gave as 
his reason the following: "I liave 
already tNm time to time made Imown 
in Ulster my views as to supporting our 
comrades at the front by keeping up the 
necessary reser\'es, and I am glad to 
know from the moat recent reports [the 
letter was dated Dec. 6] that sucL 
opinions are being very patrioticaUy re- 
plied to." 

I am aura he doea not want to do 

now what he did not want to do in hii 
speech, and that is to draw distinctions 
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between one part of the ooantry and the 
<»tber. 

I have endeavored to get the figuree 
^ith reference to these reserve battalions, 
and it is a strange thing in all these mat- 
ters bow diffleult It fs for us to get fnn 
the War Office the correct figures. Al- 
though I have a list it is not a complete 
list, and I cannot quote it as an author- 
itathre list, alUMmgli it comes Unm a 
gentleman in high command in Ireland. 
I find tha* the Third Royal Irish Regi- 
ment in Dublin lias 2,000 men ; the Third 
Rojrsl Inniskilling Finfliers in Derry has 
2,000 men; the Third Royal Irish Rifles 
in Dublin, 2,000 men; the Third Royal 
Irish Fusiliers zt Lough Swilly, 1,600; 
the Third Connavglit Rangers at Kinsale, 
about 1,600; the Third Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers in Cork, over 2,000; the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers in Belfast, 900; the Fifth 
Boyal Irish filflei in Belfast, 870, and th« 
Fifth SoFSl Dublin Fusiliers, 1,160. Tho 
gentleman who sent me these figrures sent 
them at the commencement of December. 
Recruiting has gone on ever since, and I 
tain it for granted tboee numbers have 
been increased. 

Recruiting in Ireland has really, on the 
wbole^ been very satisfactory. In the 
towns, in my opinkm, it has been amaz- 
ing. Towns, large and small, all through 
the country have recruited in a most sat- 
isfactory way. It it true tliat the agri- 
cultural parts of Ireland have not pro- 
vided as many men as some people, per- 
haps, expected, and that remark is true 
of the agrieoltural parts in Hie north just 
as it is true of the agricultural parts in 
the south, and it is true of the agricul- 
tural parts in England. The truth is you 
can never get as large a proportion of 
men from the agricultural parts as yon 
can from the towns. 

I will endeavor to put this matter on 
what I think is a wider plane of states- 
manship and common sense. Tha view 
expressed by the Chief Seexetary (Mr. 
Birrell) the other night, in a speech full 
of inspiration and sound statesmanship, 
is the view which I thfaik men of all par- 
ties ought to take- Remembering the 
very recent past, I ask any fair man if 
Ireland's attitude as a whole has not been 
Kwnething almost miraculous? I speak 



not now of the valor of Irish troops in 
tiie field; I speak not now of the Irish 
Guards at Mens* or the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment at Ypres, or the Dublins and Mon- 
sters at ** V " Beach, who, although their 
names wera never mentioned in the offi- 
cial dispatdi, performed an achievement 
which General Sir Hunter Weston, in a 
speech made to them the next day, told 
them was without parallel in the his- 
tory of feats of arms. I speak not of 
the Munsters and Dublins at Suvla. I 
will not allude any further to the expe- 
riences at Suvla or to the Dublins and 
Inniskillings at SalonHd, v^ere, we are 
told, they saved the British and French 
armies. I will not allude to what was 
done by the Leinsters, the Connaughts, 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers, or the Royal 
Irish Rifles — regiments from all parts of 
Ireland, and I am aA proud of the Ulster 
regiments as I am of the Nationalist 
regiments. 

I do not want to boast of these things. 
We Irishmen are inclined to take them 
as a matter of course. They merely keep 
op tiie tradition of the race. But I say, 
apart altogether from the performances 
of the Irish troops in the field, that Lord 
Kitchener's words are true — the words 
that he wrote to the Viceragal Confer- 
ence in Dublin a couple of months ago, 
when he said that in the matter of re- 
cruiting, "Ireland's performance had 
been magnificent" Let me ask any fair- 
minded man this question: If five yean 
ago any one had predicted that in a preat 
war in which the empire was engaged 
tiiat 96,000 recruits would have been 
raised from Ireland and that there would 
be 151,143 Irishmen with the colors, 
would he not have been looked upon as 
a lunatic? 

Last August General Botha sent me 

this cablegram: " I entirely indorse your 
view that this victory " — he was speak- 
ing of his great victory — " is the fruit of 
the policy of liberty and the recognition 
of national rights in this part of the 
empire." General Botha had enormous 
diiTiculties to face, serious racial ani- 
mosity and bitter national memories. 
Does any fair-minded man think that 
General Botha could have overcome those 
difficulties as he did if the war had 
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bnkm oat Just after the fccognition of 
Uhno national ri^hU to wkkh he referred 
and before they had eone into operation? 
And yet I honestly believe that General 
Botha's diffiealtios were in reality rather 
small compared with the difficulties 
which my colleagues and myself had to 
faoa in Inland. 

It is true that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Irish people is with the 
empire for the first time. That fact is 
of incalculable value, and its value has 
boon felt in ovwy eom«r of tho empire. 
If the sentiment of the Irish people at 
home had not been with you in this war, 
the effect would have been felt every- 
whore in tho lelf-goveming dominions. 

The result of what has happened has 
been that a wave of enthusiasm has 
stirred the heart of every man of Irish 
Idood in every one of your dominions. 

I was told the other day by a gallant 
wounded Australian from Anzac that a 
large proportion — he said 20 per cent — 
of the Australians and also a large pro- 
portion of the Canadians are men of Irish 
blood. Only a couple of days ago I re- 
ceived a New Year's card from the com- 
manding oflkor and the other officers of 
a regiment just raised in Vancouver, 
commanded by Irishmen and composed 
of Irishmen. They call themselves ** The 
VanoODver Irish Fosilioro." Then not 
long since in Cape Town green flags were 
presented by General Botha's wife — I 
might remind the committee lliai she is 
n nembor of tho historic Emmet femily 



—to an Irish ngtaMit nrioed in the Do- 
minion where a wave of enthusiasm h»s 
filled the hearts of the men of Irish 
blood. That was a striking result of the 
action wo wore nUo to take to bring 
the sentiment of Ireland into line with 
that of the rest of the empire. This 
state of things is of incalculable value 
also in Amoriea. If any ooo ii hidined 
to doubt, let him refer to tiw Forciga 
Office for information. 

The other day the sovereign en a letter 
of good-bye and eongratnlation to the 
thirrl and la?(t of the Irish new divisions 
for the front said he was confident that 
they would not only maintain but add 
to tho glorioos traditions of tim Irish 
regiments. His confidence wa^ well 
founded. I say to you. " Let Ireland go 
her own gait in this matter." Belie>'e, 
when we makb ptofSwsions aadi as we 
have made, that we are honest men who 
mean what we say. Trust to us to know 
the best methods of getting recruits for 
yonr amy. Do aet attoipt to drift a-* 
people who have already gone farther 
than yesterday you could have hoped or 
believed. Do not weaken the hands of 
nctt wAo am stndninir «vtry mm* to 
allay suspicion and to arouse enthusiasm 
in this cause among their fellow-country- 
men. Do not carp at or belittle Iriril 
efforts. I believe this eoontry may rely 
with confidence, until victory in this war 
has vindicated liberty and justice, upon 
the loyal support and the gallantry of As 
Irish race. 



Kipling's Tribute to the British JNavy 

Bvdyard Kipling eloaet hit eUnpunt Uttfo hook, " Tho Frmgeo of tho FUtt," 
(DoiMeday,) with this tribute to the navy of Great Britain: 

The civilian only sees that the sea is a vast place, divided between wlwiom 
and chance. He only Icnows that the uttermost oceans have been swept ekar» and 
IjttB tnde totttes pnrged» one by one, even «• onr mrmics were being convoyed 
nieng them; that tt«re was no island nor key loft nnsearcbed on any waters that 
might hide an enemy's craft between the arctic circle and the Horn. He only 
knows that less than a day's run to the eastward of where he stands the enemy's 
^eeto h«ve hoon ImI*! tot a year and tiirse monthsp in order tiiat eivilisatioa wmr 
fo about ito baafDeos on all our waters. 



British Blockade Methocb 

Official Statement of How England's Sea Power Is Used in 
% the Present War 



A BRITISH White Paper issued 
Jan. 4, 1916, gives a full "ac- 
count of the manner in which 
the sea power of the British 
Empire has been used durincr the present 
war for the purpose of intercepting Ger- 
many's imports and exports." A sum- 
mary of the more important sections ci 
it may well bepin with the ** Conclu- 
sions/' which are as follows: 

(I.) German exports to oversea 
countries have been almost entirely 

stopped. Such exceptions as have 
been made are in cases where a re- 
fusal to allow the export of goods 
Would hurt the neutral concerned 
without inflicting any injury upon 
Germany. 

( 11. ) All shipments to neutral coun- 
tries adjacent to Germany are care- 
fully scrutinized with a view to the 
detection of a concealed enemy des- 
tination. Wherever there is reason- 
able ground for suspecting such 
destination, the goods are placed in 
the prize court. Doubtful consipn- 
ments are detained until satisfactory 
guarantees are produced. 

(Iir.) Under agreements in force 
with bodies of representative mer- 
chants in several neutral countries 

adjacent to Germany, strinierent pruar- 
antees are exacted from importer.^, 
and so far as possible all trade 
between the neutral country and 
Germany, whether arialng overseas 
or in the neutral country itself, is 
restricted. 

(IV.) By agreements with ship- 
ping lines and by a viprorous use of 
the power to refu.se bunker coal, a 
large proportion of the neutral mer- 
cantile marine which carries on trade 
with Scandinavia and Holland has 
been induced to aqree to conditions 
desiprned to prevent goods carried 
in these sUpa from reaching the 
enemy. 

(V.) Every effort is being made to 
introduce a system of rationing 
which wiU inaure that the neutral 
countries concerned only import 
such quantities of the articles speci- 
fied as are normally imported for 
their own oonaumptini. 



As no blockade was declared against 
Germany until March, 1915, the White 
Paper explains, the Government had to 
rely exclusively on the right to capture 
co.'itraband. The discussion of this sub- 
ject continues: 

** Under the rules of prise law, as laid 
down and administered by Lord Stowell, 
goods were not regarded a=! de-^tined for 
an enemy country unless they were to be 
discharged in a port in that country; but 
the American prize courts in the civil 
war found them.^^elves compelled by the 
then existing conditions of commerce to 
apply and devdop the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage, under which goods which 
could be proved to be ultimately intend- 
ed for an enemy country were not ex- 
empted from seizure on the ground that 
they were first to be discharged in an 
irterveninij^ neutral port. Thii doctrine, 
although hotly contested by many pub- 
licists, had never been challenged by the 
British Government, and was more or 
less recognized as having become pwrt of 
international law. 

** When the present ;war broke out it 
was thought convenient, in order, among 
other things, to secure uniformity of 
procedure among all the allied forces, to 
declare the principles of international 
law which the allied Governments re- 
garded as applicable to cantraband and 
other matters. Accordingly, by the 
Orders in Council of Aug. 20 and Oct 
22, 1914, and the corresponding French 
decrees, the rules set forth in the Decla- 
ration of London were adopted by the 
French and British Governments with 
certain modifications. As to contraband, 
the lists of contraband and free goods in 
the Declaration were rejected, and the 
doctrine of continuous voyage was ap- 
plied not only to absolute contraband, as 
the Declaration alreadj- provided, but also 
to conditional contraband, if such goods 
were consigned to order, or if the papers 
did not show eonsignee of the fMds, 
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or If they alunrad m cooaigBee in enemy 

territory. 

**The situation as regards German 
trade was as follows: Direct trade to (3«w 
man ports (aave aeroas the Baltic) had 

almost entirely ceased, and practically no 
ships were met with bound to German 
ports. The supplies that Germany de- 
sired to import from overseas were di- 
rected to neutral ports in Scandinavia, 
Holland, or (at first) Italy, and every 
effort was made to disguise their real 
destination. The power which we had 
to deal with this situation in the circum- 
stances then existinj? was: (1) We 
had the right to seize articles of abso- 
lute contraband if it eonld be proved 
lliat they were destined for the enemy 
country, although they were to be dis- 
charged in a neutral port; (2) we had the 
right to seise artfdes of eonditioaal eon- 
traband if it could be proved that they 
were destined for the enemy Government 
or its armed forces, in the cases specified 
above, although they were to be dis- 
charped in a neutral port. On the other 
hand, there was no power to seize articles 
of conditional contraband if they could 
not be shown to be destined for the 
enemy Government or its armed forces, 
or noncontraband articles, even if they 
were on their way to a port in Germany, 
and there was no power to stop Ger- 
man exports. 

**That was the situation until the 
actions of the German Government led 
to the adoption of more extended powers 
of inteieepUng Genum commerce in 
March, 1915. The allied Governments 
then decided to stop all goods which 
could be proved to be going to, or coming 
from, Germany. The state of things 
produced is in effect a blockade, adapted 
to the condition of modern war and com- 
merce, the only difference in operation 
being that the goods seised are not neces- 
sarily confiscated. In these circum- 
stances it will be convenient, in consider- 
ing the treatment of German imports and 
exports, to omit any farther reference 
to the nature of the commodities in ques- 
tion, as, once their destination or origin 
is established, the power to stop them is 
complete. Onr contralNUid bow- 
ever, ronain unaffected, though tiiey, too, 



depend on the ability to pMve enemy des- 
tination.'* 

Giving figures to show that over 92 
per cent of the German exports to the 

United States have been stopped under 
this policy, the memorandum takes up 
the more complicated problem of Ger- 
man Imports: 

"The goods which Germany attempts 
to import are consigned to neutral ports, 
and it need hardly be said that the papers 
on board convey no suggestion as to 
their ultimate destination. The condi- 
tions of modern commerce offer almost 
infinite opportunities of concealing the 
real nature of a transaction, and every 
device which the ingenuity of the per- 
sons concerned, or their lawyers, could 
suggest has been employed to give to 
shipments intended for Gmnany the ap- 
pearanoe of genuine transactions with a 
neutral country. The ports to which the 
goods are consigned, such as Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen, liave in peace time an 
important trade, which increases the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishinp; the articles 
ultimately intended to reach the enemy 
country from those which represent im- 
portations into the neutral country con- 
cerned for its own requirements. If 
action had to be taken solely on such 
information as might be gathered by the 
boarding officer on his visit to the ship, 
it would have been quite impossible to in- 
terfere to an appreciable extent with 
German imports, and the allied Govem- 
mente would therefore have lieen de- 
prived of a recognized belligerent right. 

" In these circumstances, unless the 
allied Governments were prepared to 
seixe and place in the prise court the 
whole of the cargo of every ship which 
was on her way to a neutral ecu !i try ad- 
jacent to Germany, and to face the con- 
sequences of such action, the only course 
open to them was to discover some test 
by which goods destined for the enemy 
could be distinguished from those which 
were tntandsd for neutral etmsumption. 

" The first plan adopted for this purpose 
is to make use of every source of infor- 
mation available in order to discover the 
real destination of sea-borne goods, and 
to exereiae to the full the right of stop- 
ping such goods as the information ob- 
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tefaied showed to be suspect, while mak- 
in^ a genuine and honest attempt to 
distinguish between bona fide neutral 
trade ftnd trade vrUeh, aMKNigli in ap- 
pearance equally itinooent, was in faet 
carried on with the enemy country. 

" For this purpose a considerable or- 
ganisation liM been established in the 
Contraband Committee, which sits at the 
Foreign^ Office and works in close touch 
with the Admiralty, Board of Trade, and 
War Trade D^rtment Nearly every 
ship on her mj to Scandinavian or 
Dutch ports comes or is sent into a Brit- 
ish port for examination, and every item 
of her cargo is immediately eonsidered 
in tiM light of all the information which 
has been collected from the various 
sources open to the Government, and 
which, after nearly a year md a half of 
war, is very considerable. Any items of 
carpro as to which it appears that there 
is a reasonable ground for suspecting an 
enemy destination are placed in the prise 
court, while artides as to the destinathm 
of which there appears to be doubt are 
detained pending further investigation. 

" Delays caused by the elaborate exer- 
cise of the belligerent right of visit and 
search are very irksome to shipping; and 
many shipping lines who carry on 
regular services with Scandinavia and 
Holland have found it wdl worth their 
while to make aR-reemcnts with his 
Majesty's Government under which they 
engage to meet our requirements with 
regard to goods' carried by them, in re- 
turn for an undertaking that their ship; 
will be delayed for as short a time as 
possible for examination in British ports. 
Several agreements of this kind have 
been made; the general principle of them 
is that his Majesty's Government obtain 
the right to require any goods carried by 
the line, if not discharged in the British 
port of examination, to be either re- 
turned to this country for prize court 
proceedings or stored in the country of 
distiaation until tiie end of tiie war, or 
onljr handed to the consignees ondnr 



stringent guarantees that they or their 
products will not reach the enemy. The 
companies obtain the necessary power to 
comply with these conditions by means 
of a special clause inserted in all their 
bills of lading, and the course selected by 
the British authorities is determined by 
the nature of the goods and the* dream" 
stances of the case. 

" In addition to this, some of these 
companies make a practice, before ac- 
cepting consignments of certain goods, 
of inquiring whether their carriage is 
likelj' to lead to difficulties, and of re- 
fusing to carry them in cases where it is 
intimated that such would be the case. 
The control which his Majesty's Govern- 
mcnt are in a position to exercise under 
these agreements over goods carried on 
the lines in question is of very great 
value. • ♦ 

" As to the results of the policy de- 
scribed in this memorandum, the full 
facts are not available. But some things 
are clear. It has already been shown 
that the export trade of Germany has 
been substantially destroyed. With re- 
gard to imports, it is believed that some 
of the most important, such as cotton, 
wool, and rubber, have for many months 
been excluded from Germany. Others, 
like fats and oils and dairy produce, can 
only be obtained there, if at all, at famine 
prices. All accounts, public and private, 
which reach his Majesty's Government 
agree in stating that there is considerable 
discontent among sections of the G«r- 
man jx)pulation, and there appear to have 
been food riots in some of the larger 
towns. That our blockade prevents any 
commodities from reaching Geimany to 
not, and, under the geographical circum- 
stances, cannot be true. But it is already 
successful to a degree which good judges 
both here and in Germany tfaoui^t abso- 
lutely impossible, and its efficiency is 
growing day by day. It is right to add 
that these results have been obtained 
witiiont any serioas friction with a**v 
neutral Government" 
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Changes in British Trade Pohcy 

By Walter Rnneiman 

CadtiMt MiitiaUr and President of the London Board of Trade 



{Portion of o speech delivered in the 
Houso of CotnmonB Jan. 10, 1916.) 

LET the House be assured We are 
looking ahead. We are anxious 
to prosecute the war with all our 
strength, but peace may come 
before smne of us expeet, and we mnat 
not be taken unawares. 

There are some of these great ques- 
tions which strike at the root of national 
prosperity, and in these we must ask for 
the co-operation of the dominions. 
Reference was made to the production of 
raw materials in this country and in the 
dominions. The control of metals passed 
years ago to Frankfort. It was Frank- 
fort that dictated the production of 
metals even in our own dominions. The 
influence of Frankfort in Australia was 
BO great that the A\istralian Government 
went to the extreme length on the out- 
break of war of canceling by legislation 
eveiy eontraet in ^eh the great metal 
organixatkm vt Frankfort was eon- 
cemed. 

We have control within the British 
£mi^ of some of the most valuable 

metals upon which our prosperity de- 
pends. So far as these metals were con- 
eerned nothing could have been more 
whole-hearted than the support given to 
us by the dominions. At the bejrinning 
of the war we pointed out how largely 
we were dependent upon them. The 
ilominions at ones took the most drastic 
aetkm» bo that we have an abundance of 
manganese. Tungsten and wolfram we 
can get in sufficient quantities; spelter 
and sine are being prodaoed in increasing 
quantities eviM-y month. 

We must carry further our investiga- 
tions into the control of oiL We never 
seem to get to the bottom of that. We 
must see to it that the control of oil 
within this country or the dominions 
does not pass out of British hands. 

In regard to shipping it is necessary 
that we should overhaul our position. 
The important thing in this: that so far 



as our empire is concerned no privileges 
should be given to any foreign shippbg 

which are not enjoyed by our own. 

Heavily subsidized foreign lines ought 
not to have the same run of our ports 
as those which receive no artificial as- 
sistance. 

I do not wish to see an increase of sub- 
sidies so far as we are concerned. But 
there are other ways of dealing with a 
very complex and difficult <iuestion. 
Why, for instance, should the great North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-American 
liners — ^the Kaiser a shareholder in one 
and Prince Henry in the other— be al- 
lowed to originate their voyages at Ham- 
burg or Bremen, come to the Isle of 
Wight and take large bodies of passen- 
gers on board, and escape all harbor 
dues/ while, for all practical purposes^ 
petting full advantage of Southampton 
Harbor, and our own liners sailing out 
of that port having heavy dues to pay? 
The mind oi the Board of Trade is pro- 
ceeding along the lines of remedying this 
state of affairs. 

The Colonial Secretary was Giairman 
of the Cabinet Committee which recent- 
ly made arrangements whereby the trad- 
mg of British vessels between foreign 
countries was put tmder strict control, 
in order that the empire might receive 
the full advantage of our own merchant 
shipping. We may have to go further. 
As events change, as markets fluctuate, 
as the difficulty of carriage by sea be- 
comes greater, causing a heavy rise in 
freights, it may be necessary to make 
changes, and no <nie would ask that, hav- 
ing taken a step, we should regard it 
as final. 

We are mobilizing for imperial pur- 
poses and for the purposes of the Allies 

the whole economic strength of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

While the war is on I believe we ought 
to do everjrthing in our power to injure 

and ruin German finance. 
To that end we should do everything 
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in our power to cripple, cramp, squeeze, 
and destroy her trade.. We must at the 
■ans time lay th« foundation for fature 
action. A 4BBumd has boan made that 
we should increase the number of articles 
on our contraband list. It is the longest 
contraband list the world baa over seen. 
The House knows that in some directions 
Germany has had an outlet which it was 
not in our power to prevent. £he had for 
some time a certain amount of traffic in 
the Baltic. We have since singularly 
interfered with that. 

Our submarines have almost stopped 
the supplies of ore from Scandinavia. At 
all events they have so diminished those 
supplies that the German iron works have 
been short of the greatest necessities of 
tbetr mannf actare for some months past 

There is no doubt that there is not a 

single neutral which does not consider it- 
self unfairly treated. Not that that 
ought altogether to decide our action. 
Kany neutrals have done fairly well out 
of the war. I do not believe that neu- 
trals were ever better treated thar'. they 
have been by us in this war. The leak- 
age through Italy ceased when Italy de« 
dared war. There was a leakage through 
Switzerland before we came to an ar- 
rangement which has impeded the traffic, 
and tiirough Holland before we came to 
an arrangrement with the Netherland 
Overseas Trust. Through Scandinavia 
material may still be passing, but in 
much smaller qnantitieB. I should be pre- 
pari'd without too fully outraging neutral 
richts to go even further in the injury 
of German trade. 

Fortunatsl^ th«e are Mme flifaigs we 
can do in which neutrals can have no 
concern. We can prevent Germany 
getting a supply of wool without neu- 
trals being aggrieved. Australia prohib- 
ited the export of wool outside the Brit- 
ish Empiro» and when, in course of time» 



it was found that we could not consume 
all the merino she produced we made an 
arrangement whereby the surplus me- 
litto went to the United States, to a con- 
cern which did not export. Australia 
has throughout acted in striking har- 
mony and enthusiasm with us. That 
has been extended to the wheat market 
as well. She took possession of her en- 
tire wheat crop, and Australian wheat is 
coming home in increasing quantities for 
onrsdves and our allies. We provided 
her ^^nth more tonnage, and we regret 
that the shortage of tonnage has pre- 
vented our bringing over the whole 
wlieat crop. Regarding ftozen meat, 
Australia and New Zealand have said 
they will place every animal passing 
through the abattoirs at our disposal. 

An economic war should be well with- 
in the range of our powers, and when 
ending this war we ought not to give 
Germany a chance of reconstructing her 
economic machinery. The longer she 
holds out the worse it will be for her. 

When I said the other day that Ger- 
many was commercially a beaten nation 
I was described on the strengUi of tiiat 
statement as the blindest of Entrlishmen. 
He would be blind who would say that 
Germany is not a commercially beaten 
nation. Her ships are swept off the 
seas, her commctcial traveler,- in South 
America or in China or Ceylon are idle. 
The amount of goods she gets out as 
the war goes on will be smallor and 
smaller. 

If Germany is not a commercially 
beaten nation there was never a beaten 
nation in this world. 

And when the war comes to an end 
and when, beaten at sea and, I hope, 
beaten ashore, she may wish to embark 
on that new economic campaign, it is for 
us to see to it when making peace that 
she does not raise her head. 
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India Loyal to Britain 

By Sydney Brooks 



IF I were asked, as an Englishman, 
what incident in the war has f^'n-en 
me the greatest and least checkered 
satisfaction I should answer un- 
hesitatinglyv "Ii^iSf and fha part sho 
has played in it and the spontaneous, 
irrepressible uprising of her peoples and 
Princes in defense of the British Raj/' 
W« hava sufferad in this stmggia scnoM 
reverses and many disappointments. We 
have blundered and we have paid the 
penalty. But one feature of the conflict 
has brooght us nothing bat pride and a 
siirt (if wondering humility — I mean the 
magnificent rally of the empire as a 
whole and of every single section in it 
to the cause of a motherland which for 
nineteen out of every twenty British 
subjects is no motherland at all, but a 
.symbol of alien rule and distant, un- 
guessed-at power. 

It is a demonstration that must have 
amazed and chagrined the Germans even 
more than it has gratified us. They did 
not believe tliat even the sdf-goveming 
dominions would hold together under the 
Fhock of this or any other war. Yet 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
have plunged into it with a passion and 
effectiveness that today are more powers 
ful than when the trumpet first blew, 
(eighteen months ago. And the " weak 
spots ** ti the empire, on which the Ger- 
man General Staff counted so confident- 
ly, have proved leas weak than they 
looked. 

I suppose few Americans have read 

the Parliamentary paper known as Cd 
7024. Yet it is an enthralling document. 
If British rule in India were to come to 
an Old tomorrow 1 could widi f it no 
nobler memorial than these few official 
patres recounting the offers of support 
tendered to the King-Emperor at the 
outbreak of tiia war by the Princes and 
peoples of the great dependency. They 
have the plow and romance of the Iliad. 
Reading them, one might think that the 
gorgeous East had summoned all its 
stores of chivalry and martial loyalty. 



of wealth and fighting prowess, and were 
laying them without reserve at the feet 
of its Emperor. The seven hundred 
ndafs of the native SUtes in India of- 
fered with one accord their personal 
services, the resources of their principali- 
ties, their private treasures and jewels, 
their horses, camels, and troops, and vase 
mma <tf money for hospital ships, ma- 
chine guns, aeroplanes, motor ambu- 
lances, and all the appliances and 
accessories of modem war that came 
within the reach of flidr ample purses. 

From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
messages of loyalty and proffers of as- 
sistance poured in upon the Viceroy from 
thousanda of rdigioua, social, and politi- 
cal associations, from societies and in- 
dividuals of all classes and creeds, from 
native meetings and native-controlled 
organs of local administration, and from 
tribe after tribe and State after State 
beyond the border. The Dalai Lama of 
Tibet placed at once 1,000 troops at the 
disposal of the Government, innumerable 
Lamas all over Tibet offered ttp prayers 
for the success of British arms, and when 
the news came of the conquest of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa flags were hoisted 
on all the hills around Lhassa. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
we in England summoned the native 
troops to fight 'in Flanders. It was tlia 
imperative demand of India that sent 
them there. Nothing less than that su- 
preme proof and consecration of the 
position of India in the partnership of 
empire would contoit Indian opinion. 

Great Britain accepted the In iian otTer 
because it could not be refused, because 
to have dedined it wmdd have been in 
the circumstances an error of sentiment 
and statesmanship that would have 
chilled and humiliated every Indian 
under our rule. Throughout India there 
was but one voice and one wish. PO- 
litical agitation suddenly and utterly 
ceased. Instead of an India of gloom, 
resentment, and unrest, the lightnings of 
tlia war revealed to us the tnat depend- 
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flncy in a state of exuberant loyalty, and 
fearful only l^^t full advantage should 
not be taken of its spirit of devotion and 
the aervieti ft wm yearning to tender. 

WHhoat denying that the unrest of 
recent years had been prenuine and deep- 
seated, it really looked, when the pinch 
came, as though India as a whole was 
reconciled to our rule and preferred us, 
with all our faults and our stupiditios, to 
any other claimants. India, therefore, 
was not nentraL India was passionately 
partisan. With all ^dgres and divisions 
laid aside> India closed up her ranks and 
took her stand side by side with Great 
BritaiB as a single, thrilling unit. The 
spectacle made many an Englishman 
wonder what his country had doi>e to de- 
serve so moving a tribute of devotion 
and how it could be repaid. 

British role in India never of coarse 
rested, and never could rest, upon force. 
At their maximum the white troops did 
not amount to nore than 75,000 men, 
while tiie native foree stood at about 
IGO.OOO. In a country of a million and 
a half square miles and among 300,000,- 
000 people such a force was simply swal- 
lowed up and forgotten. As a matter of 
fact, millions upon millions of Indians ^ 
through life without once seeing the 
gleam of a British bayonet or the face 
of a British soldier. The absurdity of 
regarding them as " overawed by brute 
strength " needs no further demonstra- 
tion than these bare figures. . 

The Germans and the Indian irrecon- 
cilables are perfectly right in saying that 
now is the golden chance to turn the 
Britiih oat of India. Never were we less 
able to hold India by force than at this 
moment; never would an uprisinfr or even 
serious disturbances in India place us in 
a position of greater difficulty. And yet 
this predsely is the moment we have 
chosen to empty India of practically all 
the trained and seasoned British troops 
and of over half of the best native 
troops. 

It sounds like madness, but it is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is the only way in 
which we can at once gratify the martial 
instinet of India and prove the sinceri^ 



of our confidence in the disposition of 
the Indian multitudes. If they wish to 
overthrow us, they have only to combine 
to do so. Bat oor belief is they have no 
such wish and that we can safely run 
risks which among a people who deto^^ted 
us and who were only waiting for an op- 
portunity to rise against us we should 
not dare to run. That faith has been 
justified. 

Do not imagine for a moment that be- 
cause the Indian contingents have been 
transferred from Flanders to other and 
more congenial fields of action, the great 
experiment of employing them in a Eu- 
ropean war has failed. It has, on the 
contrary, been a signal snecess. I am not 
thinkinp: merely of the stubborn part 
they played in stemming the German 
lunge at Calais or of India's contribution 
not elone of 200,000 trained men, bat of 
horses, mules, and munitions. I am 
thinking chiefly of the very genuine sense 
of comradeship which has sprung up on 
the batUefleld between the British and 
Indian soldiers, of the undying memories 
of Knglish kindness and care which the 
wounded natives will carry back tO India 
with them, and of the profound imprea* 
sion that has been made upon their 
minds by the spectacle of British power 
extended to its uttermost. 

East and West have never come so 

near to meeting and understanding one 
another as during the past year and a 
half. The causes for which we British 
an fighting are as dsar to the mind and 
consciMice of India as they are to our< 
selves. Nowhere, not even in America, 
has Germany's treatment of Belgium 
aroosed such an intense and instinctive 
repugnance as in India. Nowhere is the 
sanctity of pledges better appreciated, 
and nowhere is there a keener realization 
of tlie difference b e tw ee n tlie German 
and the British attitudes toward these 
*' scraps of paper." Germany has not 
gained a friend, an admirer, or even an 
apologist in India since the war began, 
and the Indian Advisory Committee, 
which is attached to the German General 
Staff, might just as well not have come 
into eadstenesb 
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Appeal of the Belgian Bishops 



A Letter Unparalleled in Christian History, Addressed to the 

Catholic Prelates of (rermany 

Though this much>disrussed letter of Cardinal Mercler and the Episcopate of Be'glum was 
known to have been written last November, its full text remained unknown to the outside 
world until It was publfshed at Havre on Jan. 14, lOHi. It first rcai lied the Unit..-'! St.jtes 
throivh the columns of The New Yoric EvenlnK I'ost. The Kaiser refused to allow it to rouch 
the German dorty, and Cardinal Mercler recently went to Rome and sought to have It 
forwarded tlirough official channela, but anMurenay wlthoat auoecM. 



Nov. 24, 1915. 
To their Bntinenee» the CartUnaU and 
their Lordships the Bishops of Ger- 
many, Bavaria, and Auatria-Hiingary : 

A S Catholic Bishops, you, the Bishops 
/\ of Germany on the one hand and 
jr\m we, the Biahope of Belgium, 

France, and England on the 
other, have been pivinp for a year an 
unsettling example to the world. 

Scaredy had the German arroieB trod- 
den the soil of our country than the 
rumor was spread among you that our 
civil population was taking part in mili- 
tary operations; that the -women of Vis^ 
and Liege were putting out your soldiors' 
eyes; that the populace in Antwerp and 
Brussels had sacked the property of ex- 
pelled Germang. 

In the first days of August (1914) 
Dom Ildefonds Herweg:en, abbot of Maria 
Laach, sent to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Halines a telegram in which he begged 
him, for the love of God, to protect Ger- 
n.an soldiers against the tortures which 
our countrymen were supposed to be in- 
flicting on them. 

Now it was notorious that our Gov- 
ernment had taken useful measures so 
that every citizen might be instructed in 
the laws of war; in each commune, the 
arms of the inhabitants had to be depos* 
ited in the communal house; by posters, 
the population was warned that only citi- 
aens regularly enrolled under the flag 
were authorized to bear arms; and the 
clergy, anxious to aid the state in its 
mission, had spread, by word of mouth, 
by parish bulletins, by posters on churdi 
doors, the instraetions given by Govern- 
ment. 



We were habituated for a century to 
the rule of peace, and we had no Idea 

that any one, in good faith, could at- 
tribute to us violent instincts. We were 
strong in our right and in the sincerity 
of our peaceful intentions; and we an- 
swered calumnies about " free shooters ** 
and " eyes put out " with a shrug of the 
shoulders, since we were persuaded that 
the trutii would be known, without de- 
lay, of itself. 

The clergy and episcopate of Belgium 
had personal relations with numerous 
priests, members of religious communi- 
ties, and- Bishops of Germany and Aus- 
tria; the Eucharistic Congresses of 1909 
at Cologne and 1912 at Vienna had given 
them the opportunity of nearer ac- 
quaintance and mutual appreciation. So 
we felt assured that Catholics of the na- 
tions at war with our own would not 
judge us lightly; and, without troubling 
himself much about the contents of Dom 
Ildefonds's telegram, the Cardinal of Ma- 
lincs lim-tod his reply to an invitation to 
preach gentleness toward ourselves — for, 

he added, "we are told that German 
troops are shooting innocent Belgian 

priests." 

From the very first days of August 
crimes had been committed, at Uatlice, 
Vis£, Bemeau, H«rv6, and elsewhere, but 
we wished to hope that they would re- 
main isolated deeds; and, knowing the 
very high relations which Dom Ildefonds 
had, we put great confidence in the fol- 
lowing declaration which he Sent US on 
the 11th of August: 

I am Informed, at first hand, that for- 
mal orders have been glren to German 
■oldlen by the miUUur authorities to 
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spare tho lnn<K.ent. As to tUv \«ry df- 
plorable fact that even prtettta have loMt 
th«lr llvea. X mOow mrmM to biinK to 
your Kmlnencc'a attention that, within 
lluse lant dav«. the dress of priestB 
and monks lius b< roinc the <.liJi-< t of 
•usplcion and scandal, since Krcnch 
spies havo used the eccleiilaatleal coo> 
tiime. and even that of rellRlous com- 
muniiii-.s, to diaculse their ho«tle in- 
tontlons. 

Meanwhile, the acts of hostility tOWtrd 
innocent populations went on. 

On Aug. 18, 1914, the Bishop of Liege 
wrote to Major Bayer, Gofemor of the 

City of Liege: 

One after the other. Mveral Tillagee 
luive been destroyed: notable persons. 
amonK whom \.or<; pariph priests, have 
been »hot: others have been arrested, 
and all have protested their Innocence. 
I know the priests of my diocese; I 
cannot believe that a slnsle one of 
them would have maflo himself puilty 
of acts of hoHtlllty toward the German 
soldiers. I have vMted several am- 
bulances, and I have seen German sol- 
dleni rsred for Ip them with the aame 
sen I i ; iMfriana. This thejr themaelvea 
acknowledge. 

fThe entire text of the letter of the 

Hislio|> of I.it'm- is appended to the 
ru.Hhop'K api>eal. His protest was re- 
newed on Auk. 21 to Oen Kolewe, who 
had become Military Governor of L*i£se; 
and aaahi. on Ang. 80. to His Bscellency 
Baron von der Goltz, Governor G<(i« tal 
of tlif OK upiod provinces of Ueltjium, 
wlio w IS ifxiRins nt t><'>t time In tho 
Bi:'l>op s palace at Lif'ge.] 

The letter remained unanswered. 

In the beginning of September, Hie 
Emperor of Germany eovwed with his 
authority the calumnious accusations of 
which our innocent populations were the 
object He sent to Mr. Wilson, President 
of the United States, this telegram, 
which, so far ns we know, has not hith- 
erto been retracted: 

The BelKlan Government has publicly 
fiicnuraKt il tlic civil jh •] 'Hl'it x'H take 
part In Uiis war, which it had been 
prepartnr carefully for a tons time. 
The cruelties committed in such a guer- 
rilla war, by women and even by 
priests, on doitors and nurses have 
been such that my Generals have fi- 
nally been obltoed to have recourse to 
most rlgorotts methods to cha.<<t!<«< the 
millty and to prevent the sanKuinary 
poiiulatlon continuing^ Its aliominable, 
criminal, and odious deeds. Several vil- 
laces and even the Cfly of Louvaln 
have had to be demolished (exoeptins 



tlv very hoautIf\il Hotel dO Villc) in 
tlie iiiicrcut of our defense, and for tl»e 
protection of our troops. My heart 
bleeds when I see tbat such measures 
have been made inevitable and when I 
thifik of the nnmberle.HM Innocent peo- 
ple who have lost home and Koods as a 
oonaequenee of those criminal deeds. 

This telegram was posted np in Bel- 
gium, by order of the German Govern- 
ment, on Sept. 11. The very next day, 
Sept. 12, the Blaliop of Namor demanded 
to be received by the Military Governor of 
Kamur, and protested against the repu- 
tation his Majesty the Emperor sought 
to giw to the Belgian elergy; he af- 
firmed the innocence of all the members 
of the clergy who had been shot or mal- 
treated, and declared that he was ready 
himBelf to publisli any culpable deeds 
urilich might be proved. 

The offer of the Bishop of Xamur was 
not accepted, and no answer was made 
to his protestation. 

Thus calumny was able to pursue its 
course freely. The organ of the Catholic 
Centre rivaled the Lutheran press; and 
the day when thousands of onr fellow- 
countrymen, ecclesiastics and laymen, of 
Vise, Aerschot, Wessemael, Ilerent, Lou- 
Tain, and twenty other places, all as in- 
iioeent of aets of war or eroelty as you 
and we, were taken off as prisoners and * 
passed through the railway stations of 
Aix la Chapelle and Cologne, and, for 
mortal hoars, were given over as a show 
to the unwholesome curiosity of the 
Rhenish metropolis, they had the grief to 
know that their Catholic brethren vomited 
over them Just as many insults as did the 
Lutherans of Celle, Soltaii, or Magde- 
burg. 

Not one voice was lifted up in Ger- 
many to take the defense of the victims. 

The l^^d which was transforming 
innocent into guilty persons and crime 
into an act of justice thus became ac- 
credited, and on May 10, 1915, the White 
Book — an offidal organ of tiie German 
Empire— dared to adopt it on its own ac- 
count, and to circulate in neutral coun- 
tries these odious and cowardly false- 
hoods; 

There la no doubt that German woiiml- 
ed have been stripped and finished, yes, 
and frightfully mutilated by the Belgian 
popolaUont and that even women and 
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yotinf; giriM have taken part In such 

abominations. Wounded soldiers have had 
their eyes put out, their ear.s, nosi>. fim;< is. 
mad sexual organs cut ott, or their bowels 
opened; tn other cases. German aoMiers 
have lH'»^ti r>oi^' in»>'1, hTriped to fro-s. hiv«» 
had hoiliriK liiiujj poured over tlietii. and 
be» n soinotimes burned, so that they have 
endured death in atrocious pain. Such 
bestial proceedlnKs of the population not 
only violate obligations expresaly formu- 
lated by the Geneva Convention concern^ 
tag the attentfcm and care due to the 
wounded of M onomy mrmy, but thejr wo 
contrarjr to the fundamental principles of 
tl|0 lam of war and iiumaiiltr* 

Put yourselves for a moment in our 
place, dear brethren in the faith and 
priesthood. 

We know that these shameless aecussi- 
tions of the Imperial Govcmmpnt are, 
from one end to the other, calumnies — 
we know it and w« swear it 

Now, jrour Govenmient invokes for iti 
justification witnesses that have been 
subjected to no check and to no cross- 
examination. 

Is it not yoor doty, not only in diar- 
ity, but in strict justice, to cnlit^htcn 
yourselves, to enlighten the faithful of 
your flocks, and to furnish us with the 
occasion to ostablisli jodieiatly our inno- 
cence? 

You owe us this satisfaction in the 
name of Catholic charity which domi- 
nntos national eonllicts. Ton owe it to 
nff — ^today — in strict justice, because a 
committee, covered by at least your tacit 
approbation, and composed of all that is 
moot distingnlBhod in polities and science 
and religion in Germany, has undertaken 
the patronage of the official accusations 
and confided to the pen of a Catholic 
priest, Professor A. J, Roaonberg of Fs^ 
derborn, the task of condensing them in 
a book entitled " The Lyinpr Accusations 
of French Catholics against Crermany,** 
and faaa thus put on the hack of GothoUe 
Germany the respottstblUty of the active 
and public propa^tion of the calumny 
against the Belgian people. 

When the French book, to vrtiieh Ger- 
man Catholics oppose their own, saw the 
light, their Eminences Cardinal von Hart- 
mann, Archbishop of Cologne, and Car- 
dinal von Bettinger, Archbishop of Uo- 
nick, felt it necessary to address to their 
Emperor a telogiaiii in thoio ivoids: 



Revolted bjr the defamation of tke Oer- 
man Fatherland and its ^lorieua army 
contained tn the book. "The German War 
and Catholictam," we have the heartfelt 
need of expreeslna our sorrowful inAla- 
nallon to your Majesty in the name of thO 
whole Gorni.in episcopate. We shall not 
fail to lift up our cotnplaint tO tbO 

Supreme Head of the Church. 
Very well, Most Reverend EmfaionoM, 
Venerated Colleagues of the German 
episcopate, in our turn, we Archbbhops 
and Bishops of Belgium — revolted by the 
calumnies against our Belgian country 
and its glorlons amiy, which are con- 
tained in the White Book of the empire 
and reproduced in the German Catholics' 
answer to the work published by Froieh 
Catholles— vm feel tko need of OK pr ess in g 
to our Kingp to our Government, to our 
army, to our country, our sorrowful in- 
dignation. 

And that cor proteststioo may not run 
counter to yours, without useful effect, 
we ask you to be willing to aid us to in- 
stitute a tribunal for searching inquiry 
of evidence and counterevideneek In tko 
name of your official tribunal, yoll will 
appoint as many members as you desire, 
and as it pleases you to choose; we will 
appoint as many mora, threo ftor oiam- 
ple, one each side. And we will ask of a 
neutral State — Holland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, or the United States — to appoint 
for us a *'snperarfaltair*«iioirin preaida 
over the operations «f the tribunaL 

You have taken your complaints to tho 
Sovereign Head of the Church. 

It is not Just that Im ahould hear only 
your voice. 

You will have the loyalty to aid us to 
make our voice heard also. 

Wo kavo— you and we an identical 
doty, to pot before hig Holiness tried 
documents on which ko Bay bo able to 
base his judgment. 

Ton am not ignorant of tim offorte w 
kavo nade^ ooo after another, to obtain 
from the power which occupies Belgium 
the constitution of a tribunal of investi- 
gation. 

The Cardinal of Malines, on two occa- 
sions—Jan. 24, 1915, and Feb. 10, 1915 — 
and the Bishop of Namur, by a letter ad- 
dressed to the Military Governor of hia 
province, April 1^ 1915. both soUeitod Ika 
loiauilion of a tribunal to bo compo a sd 
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of CS«nd*n and Belgian arbiters in equal 
number and to be presided over by a 
delegate from a neutral State. 

Oor effoita nel wSlh an ebttinato i«> 
fusaL 

Yet the German authority was desir- 
ous to institute investigations. But it 
wished them to be one-sided — that is, 
wifhout any judicial value. 

After it had refused the investigation 
' demanded by the Cardinal of Malincs, the 
German authorities went into different 
loealitiee where priesta bad beoi shot and 
peaceful citizens massacred or made pris- 
oners, and there — on the depositions of a 
few witnesses taken haphazard or se- 
lected diacreetlyt amnetimee in presence 
of a local authority who was ignorant of 
the German language and thus found 
himself forced to accept and sign blindly 
the minutes made — ^it believed itsdf au- 
thorized to come to conclusions which 
were afterward to be presented to the 
public as results of cross-examination. 

The Gorman investigation was carried 
out, in November, 1914, at Louvain, in 
such conditions. It is, therefore, devoid 
of any authority. 

So it is natural that we should turn 
to you. 

The court of arbitration, which the 
power occupying our country has refused 
us, you will grant us — and yon will ob- 
tain from your Government the public 
declaration that witnesses can be cited 
by you and by us to tell all they know, 
without having to dread reprisals. Be- 
fore you, under cover of your moral au- 
thority, they will feel themselves more 
secure and be encouraged to bear witness 
to what they have seen and heard; the 
world will have faith in the episcopate 

of our two nations united; our common 
control will give authenticity to the wit- 
ness borne and will guarantee the fiddly 
of the report. The investigation thoB 
carried out will be believed. 

We demand this investigation, Emi- 
nences and venerated colleagues, before 
all else, to avenge the honor of the Bel- 
gian people. Calumnies put forth by 
your people and its highest representa- 
tives have violated it. And you know as 
well as we the adage of human, Christian, 
Catholic moral theology: ** Without resti- 



tution, no pardon." (" Non remittitur 
peccatum, nisi restituatur ahietum.") 

Your people, by the organ of political 
powers and of its highest moral authori- 
ties, has accused our fellow-citizens of 
giving themselves up to atrocities and 
horrors on wounded German soldierii, and 
particulars are given, ss above cited, by 
the White Book and the German Catho- 
lics' manifesto. To all such accusations 
we opposic a formal denial — and we de- 
mand to give the proofti of the truth of 
our denial. 

On the other hand, to justify the atroc- 
ities committed in Belgium by the Ger- 
man Army, the political power, by the 
very title it gave to its White Book — 
" Die Volkerrechtwidrige Fiihrin^ des 
Belgischen Volkskriegs " ("The Viola- 
tion <tf tiie Law of Nations by the War 
Proceedings of the Belgian People ") — 
and the hundred Catholics who signed the 
book— ''The German War and Cathol- 
icism: German Answer to French At- 
tacks " — assert that the German Array 
found itself in Belgium in the case of le- 
gitimate defense against a treacherous 
organiiatioB of f^«e-«hooter«. 

We affirm that there was nowhere in 
Belgium any organization of free-shoot- 
ers, and we demand in the name of our 
national honor, which has been calumni- 
ated, the right to give proofs of the truth 
of our affirmation. 

You will call whom you choose before 
the tribunal of cross-investigation. We 
Shan invite to appear there all the priests 
of parities where civilians, priests, mem- 
bers of religious communities, or lay- 
men were massacred or threatened with 
doath to the cry, ** Ifan hat geschoesen," 
<" Some one has been shooting";) we 
shall ask all these priests to sign, if you 
wish it, their testimony under oath, and 
then, under penalty of pretending that 
the whole Belgian clergy is perjured, 
you will have to accept, and the civilized 
world will not be able to refuse, the con- 
clusions of this solemn and decisive in- 
vestigation. 

But we add. Eminences and venerated 
colleagues, that you have the same in- 
terest as ourselves in this constitution of 
a tribunal of honor. 

For, relying on our direct experience^ 
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know— and we affirm — that the Ger- 
man Army gave itself up in Belgium, in 
a hundred different places, to pillage and 
incendtarisDi, to impriBOoiiiff and maasa- 
cres and sacrileges contrary to all jus- 
tice and to all sentiment of humanity. 

This we affirm, in particular, for the 
communes ^oae names figure in our 
pastoral letters, and In the two notes ad- 
dressed by the Bishops of Namur and 
Liege (respectively on the 31.st of Octo- 
ber and the 1st of November, 1915,) to 
his Holiness Benedict XV., to his Excel- 
lency the Nuncio of Brussels, and to the 
Ministers or representatives of neutral 
countries at Brussels. 

Fifty innocent priests, thousands 4^ in- 
nocent faithful, were put to death; hun- 
dreds of others, whose lives have been 
preserved by circumstances independent 
of their persecutors' win, were put in 
danger of death; thousands of innocent 
people were made prisoners, many of 
them underwent months of detention, 
and when they were released the most 
minute questionings to which they had 
boon subjected had brotight Ottt against 
them no evidence of guilt. 

These crimes cry to heaven for ven- 
geance. 

If, when we formulate these denuncia- 
tions, we calumniate the German Army, 
or if the military authority had just rea- 
sons to order or permit these acts, which 
we call criminal, it belongs to the inter- 
est and to the national honor of Germany 
to confound us. Just so kaff as German 
justice refuses to listen we keep the 
right and the duty to denounce what, in 
conscience, we consider a grave violation 
of justice and of our honor. 

The Chancellor of the German Empire, 

in the Reichstag session of the 4th of 
August, declared that the invasion of 
Luxemburg and Belgium was " in con- 
tradictioa with tite prescriptions of the 
right of nations he recognized that, 
'* by passing over the justified protests 
of the Governments of Luxemburg and 
Belgium, he was eommitting an injustice 
whidi he promised to repair"; and the 
Sovereign Pontiff, intentionally alluding 
to Belgium — as he had his Eminence 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, 
write to H. Van den Hemrel, Belgian 



Minister — pronounced in his Consistorial 
Allocution of Jan. 22, 1915, this irre- 
formable judgment: " It belongs to the 
Roman Pwitiff, whom God has estab- 
lished as a supreme interpreter and 
avenger of the eternal law, to proclaim, 
before all else, that none may, for any 
reason whatsoever, violate justice^** 

Tel, since that time, politiciaas and 
casuists Mtk to dodge or enfeeble those 
decisive words. In their reply to French 
Catholics, German Catholics engage them- 
selves in like mean subtleties and would 
fain corroborate them by a fart. They 
have at their disposition two witnesses: 
one — who is anonymous — saw, so he says, 
on the 26tii of July, Frendi officers in 

conversation with Belgian officers in the 
Boulevard Anspach at Brussels; the 
other, a certain Gustave Lochard, of 
Rimogue, deposes tiiat " two rqnments of 
French dragoons, the Twenty-eighth and 
the Thirtieth, and one battery crossed 
the Belgian frontier on the 81st of July, 
1914, and remained exclnsividy on Bel- 
gian territory during all the followiag 
week." 

Now, the Belgian Government affirms 
that, ** before the declaration of war, no 

French troop, no matter how small, had 
entered Belgium." And it adds: " There 
is no honest witness who can rise up 
against this affirmation." 

The Government of our King, there- 
fore, accuses German Catholics of as- 
serting an error. 

Here is a question of prime impor- 
tance, both political and moral* on which 
we ought to enlighten the public coa^ 

science. 

If, however, you should refuse to ex- 
amine this general question, we ask you 
at least to check off the witness on which 
German Catholics have relied to decide 
the question against us. The deposition 
of ^lis Gustave Lochard toucihes facta 
easy to control. German Catholics will 
wish to free themselves from the re- 
proach of error and will make it a duty 
of conscience to retraet the error if they 
have let themselves be deceived to our 
injury. 

We are not ignorant that you have a 
repugnance to bdieva that regiamti of 
whom, yon say, you know the discipline. 
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the honor, the religious faith, could have 
given themselves up to the inhuman acts 
with which we reproach them. You wish 
to penni«d« yonrael^M tiuit it is not ao, 
because it cannot be so. 

And, forced by evidence, we answer 
you — it can be so, because it is so. 

In fu* of tha fact no inreramption 
bofda. 

For you as for us there is but one 
issue — the verification of the fact by a 
commission Whom impnrtinlity is and 
appears to all to be beyond dispute. 

We have no difficulty in understand- 
ing your state of mind. 

We, too, respect, beliovo us, the spirit 
of discipline and labor and faith of which 
we have so often had proofs and gath- 
ered testimony among your fellow-coun- 
trymen* Very numerous are those Bel- 
gians noiw who bitterly confess their 
deception. But they have lived through 
the sinister events of August and Sep- 
tember. The truth has triumphed over 
an interior resistance. The fact can no 
longer be denied— Belgium has been made 
a martyr. 

When foreigners of neutral countries- 
Americans, Hollanders, Swiss, Spanisli — 
ask us of the way in which the German 
war has been carried on, and wish^us to 
narrate certain scenes whose horror, in 
spite of ourselves, we have verified, we 
soften the impression, feeling how far the 
naked truth passes limits of probability. 

Nevertheless,^ when you have been 
placed in the presence of the entire re- 
ality, when you have been able to analyze 
the causes, some distant, others im- 
mediate, of what one of your Generals — 
before the ruins of the little vallage of 
Schaffenlez-Diest— called "a tragic er- 
ror"; when you hear the influences 
which your soldiers underwent at the mo- 
ment of their entry into Belgium and In 
the intoxication of their first successes, 
the unlikelihood of the truth will appear 
to you, as to us, less disconcerting. 

Host of all, Eminences and vmerated 
colleagues, let not yourselves be held 
back by the vain pretext that an investi- 
gation would be now premature. 

We might say so, indeed, because at 
tlM present lumr the investigation would 
have to be made in drcnmstances un- 



favorable to ourselves. Our populations, 
in fact, have been so profoundly ter- 
rorized, and the prospect of reprisals is 
Still so sombre for them, that the wit- 
nesses we may call before a tribunal 
which would be German in part would 
scarcely dare to tell the truth to the end. 

But decisive reasons are opposed to all 
dilatory procedure. 

The fir.«;t, that which will pro straiirht 
to your hearts, is that we are the weak 
and you the powerful. You would not 
wish to abase your strength against us. 

Public opinion usually goes to him who 

first possesses himself of it. 

Now, whereas you have all liberty to 
flood neutral countries with your publica- 
tions, we arc imprisoned and reduced to 
silence. Hardly are we permitted to lift 
up our voices inside our churches; the 
preaching in them is checked off, that is, 
parodied by paid spies; protestations of 
conscience are qualified revolts aprainst 
public authorities; what we write is 
stopped at the fkontier as contraband. 
So you atone enjoy freedom of speech, 
and of the pen, and if you will, in a spirit 
of charity and equity, procure a particle 
of it for Belgians who are accused and 
give them a chance to defend themselves, 
it is for you to come to their protection as 
soon as possible. The old law adage — 
''Audfatur et altera pars," (" Let the other 
side be heard ") — is posted up, they tell 
us, at the doors of many German courts 
of law. In any case, for you as for xxa, it 
is law for the official judgments of Bish- 
ops, and doubtless, too, with you as with 
us, it circulates in the people's speech 
under this figure — " Who hears but one 
bell hears but one sound." 

You will say, perhaps: "That is the 
past; forget it. Instead of casting oil on 
the fire, try rather to pardon and join 
your efforts with those of the power oc- 
cupying your territory— for it only asks 
to heal the wounds of the unhappy Bel- 
gian people.** 

Oh, Eminences and dear colleagues, 
add not irony to injustice! 

Have not we suffered enough? Have 
we not been — are we not still — tortured 
cruelly enough? 

It is the past ; resign yourselves — ^forget 
pastl But aU the wounds are still 
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Meeding! There is not an honest heart 
that is not swollen with indignation. 
While we hear our own Government say- 
ingr to the faoe of th« world, " That one 
is twice guilty who, after violating an- 
other's rights, tries still, audaciously and 
cynically, to justify himself by imputing 
to his vietfaa f avlts which he had never 
committed," our own people can only by 
doing violence to themselves stifle words 
of malediction. But yesterday a coun- 
tnrman hi the saborb of MaUnee learned 
tlmt his son had fallen on the field of 
battle. A priest consoled him. And the 
brave man answered: " Oh, for my son, I 
give him to our country. Bat they took 
tny eldest son, the cowards, and shot him 
down in a ditch! " 

How do you wish us to obtain from 
such unfortunates, who have been made 
to know every torture, a sincere word of 
resignation and forgiveness, so lone: as 
those who have made them suffer re- 
fuse them one word of acknowledgment 
or repentance or promise of reparation ? 

Germany will not give us back the 
blood she has made to flow and the in- 
nocent lives her armies have mowed 
down; hot it is in her power to make 
restitution to the Belgian people of their 
honor, which she has violated or let be 
violated. 

Tliis restitution we demand from yoo; 



from you who are the first and chief 
representatives of Christian morals in 
the Church of Germany. 

There is something more profoundly 
sad than political divisions and nwterial 
disaster — it is the hatred which injustice, 
real or presumed, heaps up in so many 
hearts made to love eadi other. As pas- 
tors of our peoples, does it not bdottf to 
us, is there not incumbent on us, the 
mission to make easy the dying away of 
eva feeling and to re-establish on the 
foundation so shaken now of justice a 
union in charity of all diildren of the 
great Catholic family? 
^ [The letter etosee with speeifie dta^ 
tions of international laws which Uie 
German Empire is stated to have vio- 
lated in Belgium, and is sig^ied:] 
D. J. CARDINAL MERCIER, 

Archbishop of Malines. 
ANTHONY, 

Bishop of Ghent. 
GUST AVE J., 

Bishop of Bruges. 
THOMAS LOUIS, 

BUmp of Namur. 
MARTIN HUBERT, 

Bishop of Liege. 
AMEDEE CROOY, 
Appointed Bishop of Tooraine, 
ToumaL 



The Sharpshooter 

By FL<»UKNCK RII LKV MA.STIN. 

It's not so bad to kill in the dusk 

Of a growling Winter day. 
When a man is tired, and stiff ss a husk. 

It seems a merciful way 
To end it all, perhaps. From my tree 

Where I watch the road below, 
I send pale peace — an eternity 

Of peace in the pitiless snow. 

<*Bat Spring! Ah, what about Spring? " I think, 

When the little leaves are green. 
And buds hold dew for the birds to drink, 

Then — when I have to lean 
Against white blossoms and blase away 

At a lad with the son on his hair. 
And red in his cheek from the kiss of Hay, 

God! but dt wont seem fair! 
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Belgium's Protest on New Tax 

In the last we*k of January, lOlfi, a communication from the HelRlan Government wa» 
Tf^M before the State I>e|MtfUMnt at Wanhln^ton by Emanuel Havcnith, the Belgian Min- 
ister, aceuiliui; the Qerman oonquerorm ot illegal exactions In their taxation program for 
1919. Jt atatod that a imw tax had been added to tbat of |06k000i€00 tevled In 1916. calling 
for a total of |lflS.O0O.O0O In 1916. Tbe main portiona of the text are given below. 



BY an order issued Nov. 8-10, 1915, 
fhe German Governor General of 
Belgium has decided, by alleged 
authorization of Article 49 of 
The Hague Convention in regard to the 
lawi and cnstonw of war on land, to im- 
pose upon the Belgian people henceforth, 
until further orders, a war tax of 40,000,- 
000 francs (about $8,000,000) per month, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenaea 
of the army and of the civil administra- 
tion of the occupied territory. The tax 
is imposed upon the nine provinces of 
Belgium which are held jointly and sev- 
erally responsible for the turn. 

The effect of this increase is to compel 
Belgium to make monthly payments of 
40,000,000 francs (rate of $96,000,000 
per annum) after having already paid 
one first tax of 480,000,000 francs, ($06.- 
000,000.) This new and supplemental 
tax has been imposed in spite of the fact 
that the first tax was agreed to by the 
provinces only after the Governor Gen- 
eral, on Dec. 31, 1914, had given a formal 
declaration, and assurance that no addi- 
tional taxes would be imposed. 

In order to clothe this act with an ap- 
pearance of legality. Baron von Bissing 
invokes Article 49 of the Fonrth Hague 
Convention, which reads: 

" If in addition to the taxes mentioned 
in the above article the occupant levies 
other money eontribntions in the occu- 
pied territory, this shall only be for the 
needs of the army or of the administra- 
tion of the territory in question." 

The tax of 40,000,000 firanes per month 
does not (as alleged by (General von 
Bipsinp) cover partly costs of civil ad- 
ministration and partly maintenance of 
the army. The Belgians continue to pay 
tiieir contributions as formerly, and these 
are sufficiently large for the needs of the 
administration of the country. We 
know, in fact, from an artida in the 
Frankfort Gasette of Nov. 11, that the 



annual expenses of the German admin- 
istration in Belgium are fixed at 4,500,- 

000 marlxs, a fipure manifestly e\af^- 
gerated, without counting the cost of 
military occupation, which is covered by 
the monthly eontribotion of 40,000,000 

francs." 

This extraordinary contribution, ac- 
cording to the avowal of the Getmans 
themselves, is, therefore, intended exclu- 
sively for the army of occupation. 

The order of General von Bissing im- 
poses upon our country a charge dis- 
proportionate to its present resources, 
and, consequently, it is in contravention 
of Articles 46 and 52 of this same con- 
vention. Indeed, the tax in question, 
because of its exorbitant rate, is in the 
nature of veritable spoliation. It rep- 
resents an annual amount twenty times 
the amount of the taxes and contribu- 
tions levied by the nine provinces in* 
times of peace, and, instead of supply 
replacing:, extraordinary contributions 
and requisitions, it has been increased 
80 that within two years it has reached 
the amount of a billion. 

The tax is all the more excessive in 
view of the fact that the war has caused 
a particularly severe crisis in the finan- 
cial and industrial life of the Belgian 
people. The German military occupa- 
tion during the last fifteen months has 
entirely prevented all foreign trade, has 
paralj^zed industrial activity, and has re- 
duced the majority of the laboring classes 
to enforced idleness. 

The impoverished Belgian population 
whom Germany has unjustly attadced> 
upon whom she has brought want and 
distress, who have been barely saved 
from starvation by the importation of 
food which Germany should have pro- 
vided — upon this population Germany 
now imposes a new tax, equal in amount 
to the enormous tax she has already im- 
posed and is r^larly collecting. 
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By Dr. Walter Rathenau. 

How German industrj' has been enibl^^l to mo^t the enormous clemrm ls I.ii l up<^n it by 
the war, and what it Is planning for the future, isMumntcci up in tins address delivered by Dr. 
Walter Ratlwnau, head ot the General Electric Company of German)*, at a recent meetins 
of the company in Berlin. 



IN no former period was the worth 
of tiie principles upon which the 
system of the financial balancing: 
of our great companies is based 
proved so clearly as it has been during 
the time through which we are passing- 
What is the kernel of the problem which 
the English. French, and Russians cannot 
solve and which we overcome without 
meeting any resistance? On the one 
side is the organization of our raw ma- 
terials, which were pressed into the 
service of the war establishment, and <m 
the other is the unparalleled elasticity of 
our industry itself. What is the expres- 
sion of this elasticity? 

All at once the factory is confronted 
with the task of manufaeturmg new 
articles which will entail the expenditure 
of millions. If the war is soon over, the 
money is lost, and then we shall be glad 
to lose it. In order to make a decision 
possible two thmgs are necessary, tech- 
nical ability— and in the case of our com- 
panies and their employes this is more 
abundant than in any other nation—and 
capital. Shall an important part of the 
invested capital be risked in a business 
the outcome of which no one can predict 
and which nay end in an entire loss» in 
a moderate profit* or in a substantial 
gain? This is the question that is bound 
to cause real anxiety at every stockhold- 
•r^ meeting. 

The fact that the great German stock 
companies have been, and are» able to 
devote enormous sums to the carrying on 
of the war is due to their having a free 
hand in drawing upon their reserves and 
even upon their passive reserves. If any 
justification of the policy of establishing 
a passive reserve ever were necessary, it 
has been found in this case. We have ac- 
cepted the war orders, not to enrich our- 
selves, but partly to replace our lost 
peace orders and, above ah» to serve the 



nation. We would not have been aUe to 

do this upon such a big scale if we had 
not had at our disposal the means laid up 
as the result of a careful policy of divi- 
dend distribution extending over many 

years. 

And we shall need these means again 
when the taslc of transforming our pres- 
ent activities to those of peace con- 
fronts us. 

The internal .strenffth of German busi- 
ness enterprises contains the secret of 
our industrial services. The power of the 
German stock companies is a mighty 
factor in this war. Our task Is to pre- 
serve it. 

How this power was to be created was 
shown by my father in the case of this 
company in the emphasis laid by him 
upon the policy of caution, the results of 
which are now apparent. The creative 
ability of our industries is responsible to 
a larprc deirree for our unshaken confi- 
dence of victory. 

We all approve of the tax on war 
profits because no one should enrich him- 
self through the war. During the war,~ 
when thousands are laying down their 
lives and other ^usands sacriflcittg 
their property, comes the time for re- 
trenchment, reflection, and renunciation. 
Nevertheless, the fiscal screw should not 
be tamed too far. The strength of our 
Industry depends upon bold enterprise, 
and the confide-re of this daring spirit 
in the future should not be diminished too 
much. 

A year ago we spoke of tiie trans- 

formations nc-O'^sriry in order to make 
the accompli.shment of the tasks of war 
possible. After sixteen months of war 
we eonehide that a no less important 
chniiiro will be necessary to render in- 
diistiy. which is now executing tho tasks 
of war on a gigantic scale, once more 
serviceable in time of peace. The war, 
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which has been and will be a hard school 
of social and politieal •oonomy for iu» 
ptmn became our school of industrial eco- 
nomics. We have learned a great deal 
which we hope to make use of in time of 
peace. For sixtaea months ws have been 
living on our home industry. This has 
tauurht us that there is a new way to 
manage with both capital and material. 
It is to bo hoped that, above all, the 
lessons of financial management will not 
be forpotten in time of peace. 

Today we are all carrying on business 
with a smaller worldng capital than 
formerly. We also get along with a 
limited amount of material. This is due 
to the fact that goods circulate faster, 
tiiat more cash sales are made, and that 
axtsosive stocks, containing hundreds 
and hundreds of qualities and shades, are 
no longer carried. This lesson should be 
taken to heart by everybody in the em- 
pire. The working capital of Gemany 
could be reduced permanently to an enor- 
mous extent if this system of quicker 
payment, more rapid eirenlatlon, and 
limitation of stocks is to be retained, and 
if the capricious individualism in placing 
orders that burden the market with an 
exaggerated variety of goods and a snr- 
plus of designs is to disappear. Then 
the billions of dead working capital could 
be dispensed with. 

Again I refer to tiie lessons of l^e war. 
The greatest danger that we faced was 
that of a lack of raw materials. That we 
never could be conquered in a military 



sense and that a country which produced 
more tiian 80 per cent, of its food itself 

could not be starved out wo knew. But 
that in this country, almost completely 
blockaded, we could nevertheless live, 
work, oqoip ourselves, and carry on tiie 
\var we did not know. Now we do 
know it. 

Our organization of raw materials has 
been completed and has proved suceess^ 

ful. To this may be attributed the con- 
stant progress bcinp made in the substi- 
tution of imported raw materials by the 
domestie prodnct. And these experiences 
will benefit our industries in time of 
peace by further intensifying our eco- 
nomic life, that is, by further developing 
original material, and German original 
material at tiiat, thus maUng our system 
of producing goods stronger and more 
independent. 

Germany faces peace with the same 
ardent and cheerful oonscio:i>t,e > with 
which she went to war. The words 
spoken in the Reichstag yesterday are 
echoed in our hearts. Geimany, like alt 
sentient humanity, wishes peace. But we 
want no other peace than one which 
guarantees our honor, security, and 
power. 

Our industry is stronger than ever be> 
fore and is better prepared than at anjr 
other time to go to any extreme to prov.e 
that it is Just as unconquerable as our 
power of defense. We have the will and 
the strength for waiting as well as for 
action. 



A German View of English Compulsory Service 

tPaul Harma tn 0ie Beiliner TftteMatt.1 

In England there is no talk of universal service. The word "duty" does 
not occur in the whole discussion, and people speak only of "compulsion." 
England has by no means come to the point at which one could think of adopting 

the great idea that every able-bodied citizen owes the State one death. They 
are thinking not at all about universal service, but only of compulsory recruit- 
ing. There is to be an end of universal voluntaryism, and a start is to be made 
a road at the end of which it is possible that universal service win be 
found. What is certain is that where the road begins stands the creation of 
dual law and dual duties, and what may happen in thirty or fifty or one hutt> 
dred years concerns us less at the present moment. 
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French War Finances 



A French financier gave the follounng 
dear and cpttmUtie atatement of kU 
Gov0mment*8 financial status to the 
Paris correspondent of The Lond<m. Montr 
ing Post on Jan. 1, 1916: 

CONSIDER first the debtor side of 
ttio position. Fnmeo has her 
troops holding the bulk of her 
own borders; she has had one ex- 
peditionary force at Gallipoli; she has 
another hi befaig in Saloniki; she has 
sent assistance to Serbia; all through the 
war her fleet has kept the seas, co-oper- 
ating with the Allies; she has had large 
portions of her richest territory inraded 
by the enemy. Speaking in figures, I am 
betraying no secret when I state that 
France month by month is now paying 
out in money tiio enormous sum of 2,400r 
000^ tarn, (£96,000,000,) or 80,000,- 
000 francs a day. In the year that 
has elapsed between Dec 31, 1914, and 
Deeember, 1916, France, however, has 
only increased her indebtedness to tho 
Bank of France by £52,000,000. In fact, 
if you care to visualize the situation by a 
rimple iUnstration, France has only in- 
curred an indditednesB from her final 
source of an amount corresponding to 
that which the individual incurs during 
a fortnightly holiday each year. 

Tho analogy must not, of coom, he 

pressed, but it is worth emphasizing that 
whereas in December, 1914, the State 
owed the Bank of France £148,000,000, 
in December, 1916* tiie amount of in* 
debtedness had only increased to £200,- 
000,000. In other words, the State has 
hardly had to appeal to the Bank for 
help in financing the war. At the same 
time the situation of the Bank itself is 
extremely healthy. In round figures, it 
holds at the present moment five mill- 
iards of gold, (£200,000,000,) throe hun- 
dred millions of silver, (£12,000,000,) and 
thirteen milliards of notes, (£520,000, 
000.) 

Hitherto our war expenses have 
amounted to soma thirty-odd milliards, 
or about £1,200/100,000, and in order to 
prevent encroaching on the Bank we 



have secured the funds necessary much 
as f<rilows: 

Fresh money (brtMs. obH.^fifion*, 

and iiuUunal loan) about £724).<>tM>.00O 

Receive«l from abroad (8 tt» 4 

mllUards) about 1<;iVmm».0(10 

Taxes (0 to 7 milliards). . . .about 2s<i.*i»n>,oi)i) 
Advanced by the Bank of 

France about 2>Xi.«)i)0.0(iO 

Total aliHut.(.'l,3'i«>.t»>0,(XX) 

It may therefore be said, especially 
when one remembers the conditions 
under whidi the national loan was 
raised, that the war has been financed, 
so far as France is concerned, out of the 
income and current savings of the peo- 
ple. Another point carefully to be bom 
in mind is that such indebtedness as 
exists as between the State and the 
Bank does not constitute a heavy burden 
to the latter, owing among other reasons 
to the large quantity of gold in posses- 
sion of the Bank as a result of the pri- 
vate accounts, and owing to the large 
amount of gold called in from general 
circulation. 

The buoyancy of France is shown in 
very many other ways. As fresh capi- 
tal is constantly necessary, 6ons and o6- 
ligations are still being issued, and the 
returns show that despite the loan these 
are still being taken up by the public, 
the reason being that traders eqieeially 
require to have their money available at 
short notice. Again, Jan. 5 was the 
first day on which the national loan 
could be ijuoted on the French Stock Ex- 
change, and the quotations showed a 
premium of rouphly Vfe per cent., in 
other words, the stock that was bought 
at 88 was ssllfaig at 88.50. Further, 
thon^ there was a very considerable 
demand there were very few sellers. 

The situation in the Central Empires 
and among their allies is very different, 
and the remarkaUe fall of the value of 
the German mark It a sign that neutrals 
are beginning to take alarm. Germany's 
position is stronger than that of the rest 
of the enemy countries, but Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria have none of them 
ventured to publish balances for Uieir 
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SteCe bulks. Thdr f anure to do m» hu 

unquestionaMy aroused the suspicion of 
the bunkers and financiers all over the 
world, with the result that, no doubt 
jvalOf, oven apart from tho present mili- 
tary situation, their finances are Yory 
considerably depressed. 

In looking forward to the financial 
fntoro of France we can have avery con- 
fidcncc. Even the allied countnfs may 
perhaps not realize the very careful way 
in which the agitation in favor of the 
loan was conducted by the French Min- 
istry of Finance. The Morning Post, I 
notice, has already shown that care was 
taken not unduly to bring pressure to 
bear on the pt^pnl^tioo* no invitatioB 
being given to them, for instance* to sell 
OQt foreign securities with a view of in- 
vesting in the loan. The whole system 
followed, howaverp was very mndi more 
complex than that. The influence to be 
effected by public posters, public car- 



toons, newspaper articles, and leetares 

was carefully combined and calculated 
with a view to prevent confusion and 
overlapping, and also with a view of 
kteping the loan very carefully under 
eontroL Plenty of time was taken over 
the work. No one could complain that 
he was hustled into taking up shares, for 
tiia eariiar posters carefully eiepiafaied- 

the conditions of the loan and the later 
ones made their appeal to the patriotism 
of the individual citizens. The whole 
scheme of the loan, in fact, was thorough- 
ly and carefully thou(;ht out, and the 
stimulus applied to the public just pro- 
duced the result that was expected and 
desired. We have reason in France, 
therefore, to regard the future of our 
finances with confidence, for care has 
been taken by the Treasury not to ex- 
haust or seriously to interfere with the 
very ^^reat resoutcea ttuit Wt Still have 
at our command. 



The Yearns Showing for the Allies 

Attke dose of 1916 Tk9 London. Timn printed thi» tunmary H <^ yaar'a 

activitipn: 

The year thu.s ended, in a military sense, less favorably for the Allies than 
it bepan. Only a few squiiro miles had been reconquered in the West; Italy had 
made little proprress; the Dardanelles expedition had proved a failure; we had 
not reached Baiirdad nor attained our aim in Greece; while Russia had lost 
nearly all Galicia, with Poland and Courland to boot, and the Serbian Army 
had been practically eliminated. On the other hand, we had maintained inviolate 
our supremacy upon the seas, had captured all but one of the German colonies, 
and stul held all German seaborne trade in a vise of steel. Not one of the armies 
of the Allies other than that of Serbia had been struck down, and the spirit of 
all the citizens of the Alliance remained stem and unbending. Germany, with a 
fliird of her able-bodied manhood of military age disposed of, and in serious 
trouble from financial and other causes, was in greater straits than a superficial 
examination of her military successes showed. The year ended finding all the 
Allies hard at woric in laisinff new armiea and developing their supply of 
munitions, with the fixed detarminatimi of eanying the struggle to a snccesaful 
issue. 
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After the Balkan Campaign 

Press Comment From All Over the Peninsula 

At the close of the third Balloui war, which ended in the praetlcal rniahlnir of Serbia, it 
la Interesting to mo what the press of her neighbors had to say. Very nttie first-hand Ser- 

Man comment can bo found, on account of tlic nlinost total extinction of the Serbian papers. 
Ttao translations given below were sent from Athens by a staff correspondent of Cl-ksent 
HisTORT Who bad gone to Greece to observe evenu at close ranga 



Bulgarian Victory as Viewed in Sofia 



Under the heading, " Bulifaria and the 

Balkcnuf," the Govemmmt orrjan, Na- 
rodni Prava, publiahed the following edi- 
torial on Dtc 8: 

THE Bulgarian Natieii, wliieh was 
never inspired by foolish chau- 
vinistic impulses, and which has 
always thought exclusively of the 
lealiiatimi of the prindple of nationality 
on the Balkan Peninsula, believed that 
it was possible through a peaceful under- 
standing between the Balkan States to 
realize that principle in the name of the 
peace and the prosperity of the Balkans. 
Nevertheless, the Bulgarian Nation has 
been carried away from its hopes by its 
false ally, Serbia, and by the jingo atti- 
tude of the Serbian King, the Serbian 
Crown Prince, and the Serbian states- 
men. Bulgaria never had any aspira- 
tions of conquest, and never strove to ob- 
tain more than what, nationally and geo- 
praphically, is hers on the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula. It is true that, as regards the 
other Balkan SUtes, Bulgaria has always 
had pretentions on the larger part of the 
peninsula, but this fact is not due to any 
chauvinistic tendencies; it is simply the 
outcome of Bulgarian preponderaaee in 
the centre of the Balkans, in the same 
way as it is with the other Balkan States 
seeking the realization of their national 
ideals outside of the Balkan Peninsula. If 
the htelorical facts, the f<dlc-lors proofi, 
and the athno^^raphic monuments point 
to the fact that the centre of the Balkans 
is made up by purely Bulgarian 
lands, Bulgaria cannot be Uamed for 
that. • • • 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
recognized the lawful Bulgarian aspira- 



tions, and have proved that they were 
ready to help us attain them. As a re- 
sult of this, the Central Empires have 
their way to the East opened, and Bul- 
garia has the realization of htr national 
aspirations accomplished. 

And now let the fate of Serbia be a 
warning to all the Balkan States. Let 
us all see how small is the step separat- 
infr chauvinism from doom. * • » We 
firmly believe that after the Serbian 
catastrophe a new era of peace and pros- 
perity is dawning for the Balkans. Tlie 
lesson given to Serbia will teach them 
that the Balkans are not so large in area 
tliat evarybody's aspirations can be satis- 
fied without trouble. We in the Balkans 
have not asked to steal alien lands; we 
have been, and we are still, partisans of 
tha preservation of peace in the penin- 
sula, while striving to keep up the stand- 
ard of benevolence toward all the Balkan 
peoples. 

Tht Nationalist Mir 0/ Sofia had this 
to say.* 

Thirty years ago this Nov. 14 the Ser- 
bians declared their first war against Bul- 
garia, whose army was fighting at the 
time against the Turks in Eastern Ru- 
malia. ^la international situation was 
different at that time, but Serbian bad 
faith was the same. Then the Serbians 
were considered as friends and sold to 
Anstria; today they are bargaining for 
the friendship of Russia and her al- 
lies. * * * Then they attacked us in 
a cowardly way and were beaten in two 
wedcs. Bolgaria at that time was stm 

very young; nobody expected her to come 
victorious from that struggle. The first 
outcome of that victory was the union of 
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Eaatoni RuoMlift to Bulgsria, bwauM 
everybody tiMMifllt that such ft bniTO na- 
tion as ours was entitled to an expansion 
to which even Turkey did not think wi^e 
to object. Englaad and France irare 
dumfounded by our sooeess; Bunia was 
the only country that was not very en- 
thusiastic over the victories of those 
whom the oonaldered as freed by her 
blood. Nevertheless, the Czar had to 
acknowledge that the whole thin^ was so 
right that there was not a word to be 
■aid aipebMt tiie onion of Rondia and 

Bulf^aria. 

The historians who like to look far 
back for the origins of actual facts can- 
not hdp todfaig an analogy between the 
p r eee n t eitaatton and the one of thir^ 

years agro, althoujrh the differences are 
many. But» in spite of ail the changes 



which have come to tiw BallcanB in tiie 
past thirty years, had it not been for 

Serbian cowardice, Serbian chauvinism, 
and Serbian lust for alien lands there 
would not have hem a world war. No 
Austrian Crown Prince would have been 
murdered, and there would have been no 
cataiitrophe to Serbia herself. And what 
an irony of fate! Thirty years ago 
Pasluteh was a Bnlgarian official wa^g 
a fierre cnmpaign^ against Kinp: Milan, 
and today, as the right-hand man of King 
Peter» he has liehind him the record of 
having pat into effect a policy fatal to 
his country. 

There is no denying that Serbia as 
a State had chosen evil wajrs. She 
plunpred a whole world into war in order 
to steal territories not belonging to 
her. 



Macedoilia Delivered: A Bulgarian View 

[From the Echo de Bulsarie, So(ia. X>ec. 16, 1915] 



MACEDONIA is delivered, and n» 
enemy soldier anj' lonfjcr treads 
on her soil." This sentence in the 
last communique from our General Staff 
some up the aim and result of the war 
which PtTlparia had to undertake for her 
own security and the security of the 
Balkans. Macedonia is delivered! For 
thoee' who know, however little, the as- 
pirations of Bulgraria, these three words 
explain a whole period of effort and 
hope. For those who have seen our 
grief and anguish of two years ago^ 
when Macedonia, having caught a 
glimpse of the light of liberty, was 
plunged again in sombre servitude, they 
mark llie end of a iKwrible nightmare. 
Two months have sufficed for the Bulga- 
rian Army, aided by our allies, to sweep 
the Serb tyranny from the Ossogov to 
the Char and from tiie Timok to the Lake 
of Ochrid. As for the famous help 
which the Entente, in the persons of 
France and England, sent to save " the 
prindpie of nationalities " in the Balkana, 
it only served to prolong the Serb agony 
and to augment the radiant gbry of our 
brave army. 
The Aa^FNnch expeditfam in Kaee- 



donia originally had a very important po> 

litical reason. By the presence of French 
troops at Saloniki they wanted to intimi- 
date Bulgaria, and at the same time drag 
in Greece and Rumania, whom they were 
sure of holding. Tho fir.st disembarka- 
tion had taken place the day that the 
Russian Tdegraphic Agency was already 
publishing the ultimatum to Bulgaria, 
(forty-eight hour.'?, let us say, before its 
transmission to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment.) This object having failed, the 
maintenance of the expedition could have 
meant .something only if the Anglo- 
French troops had been able to help the 
Serbs effectively and bring about a junc- 
tion with them. The courage and endur- 
ance of our admirable soldiers routed 
them both, and General Sarrail, clinging 
to the heigfato of Krivolak and Demir 
Kapon, had no other choice tiian to be 
present as an impotent witness of the end 
of Serbia and to wait himself for the 
shock that was to throw him back on 
neutral territory. 

This shock was such as could be fore* 
seen from the first encounters between 
the Bulgarians, defending their homes 
and tiieir independence, and tiie despised 
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French and Englirii intrndera, who had ben and armament — ^that was Macedonia 

come from beyond the seas and moun- risen against the new oppression which 

tains to perpetuate a condition of things the "defenders of right" were prepar- 

which was the negation of every moral ing for her. 

principle. In leu than ten days 170/)00 After this dii«raeeftil check to their 

French and English, supported by 800 Balkan enterprise, the only reasonable 

cannon, were dislodged from their superb thing for the (iovernments at Pari? and 

and solidly organized positions, complete- London would be to re-embark their 

ly beatm, and driven from Macedonia. beaten troops. The news that the 

In this unequal struggle one episode Entente has decided to maintain Saloniki 

deserves to be noticed. The eleventh as a base for future operations and to 

division of our army, formed on the eve fortify it is, however, no surprise. But 

of war exclusively of Macedonians, who in it is a decision that can be pregnant with 

the great majority were until then igno- surprises for the powers who have intro- 

rant of the use of arms, gained one of the duced terror as a method against the 

most splendid successes of recent days small States. The proceedings of the 

by breaking the Anglo-French front and Entente at Athens can have no more 

catting off the French detachments that results than those entered upon a little 

were operating between the River Koz- while ago at Sofia, and today less than 

lott-dere and the Vardar from the English yesterday. Beaten on the Vardar, the 

troops who should have retired to the Entente cannot be victorious at Saloniki 

south of Lake Doiran. This body of un- Once more events have proved that the 

trained militiamen routing soldiers tried game is lost. For the Entente obstinacy 

by a long campaign and superior m num- can only be fatal. 



Whmi Serbia had been eruaked, and pied French territory, and they might 

when the Germane^ Auatriane, and Bui- as well redeem it. They have Belgium 

(Kira vrre dayigrrou»!y near the Greek to liberate, even after they allowed it 

frontier, bent on attacking the Franco- to crumble in ashes. They have poor, 

British troope, the leading Greek Gov- abandoned Serbia to liberate; they have 

rrnment paper, Athinae, contained on Russia, and there also they can show 

Dee. 2 an article entitled " The Cirilizrd their ability of doing things heroic. Why, 

Samsons," part of which is girm brlow: then, do they wish to drag Greece into 

IF the political parties in France find the whirlwind of this war? Is it because 
that it serves their faiterests to have they want to preserve her trwn the evils 
the whole force of General Sarrail an- of German militarism? And is that the 
nihilated, in order to freeM. Poincare and reason why they broke every Divine and 
his Government from a troublesome oppo- human right? Is it for this that these 
nent, that concerns the French Republic ' new Samsons* who are blind before the 
But the idea that Saloniki must be occu- truth, are seeking to crush under the 
pied by the Allies in order to prevent ruins of their own catastrophe an alien 
that city's becoming an Austro-German city, the City of Saloniki ? But such sal- 
base of supply is so weak that it can vation even Greece alone could have se- 
only be shown to fools and imbeciles. cured for herself, had she followed the 
Greece is under no oblig^ation to let advice of M Venizelos and the Entente 
herself be destroyed by these so-called by committing suicide in order to secure 
advocates of the independence of the Belgium's glory and Serbia's triumph, 
small nationst who under cover of a Greece protests against this uncalled-for 
humanitarian preachment are striving to hostility on the part of those toward 
hide utterly unchristian actions. ♦ • * whom so many sentiments of sympathy 
If they want to fight they have the occu- and so many actions of help have been 




Solicitous 
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expressed. This protest is supreme, and 
only people without a country, will try to 
find ft jastifleatlon for sodi acts. They 

are acts that will awaken the conscience 
of all that part of the civilized world 
which has kept out of the savagery of 
tUs war. 

Tk$ FMwKil PoMt took vmoihiBr vitw 
of the situation on the tame date: 

Only those who are unaljle to foresee 
things, or who are panic-stricken, would 
be oiiaUe to foretell the evolution of the 
events immediatelly following the Aus- 
tro-German attack on Serbia. The Cen- 
tral £mpires, not disposing enough troops 
for this campaign, needed the Bulgars, 
with iriiom they associated; but they 
also needed the neutrality of (Ireere, 
because without it Bulgaria would be 
unable to co-operate with them, as she 
would have to defend herself ai?ainst 
Greece. In order to secure Bul^rar help, 
the Austro-Germans used the method 
of compensation. The whole of SorUan 
Macedonia, a part of Old Serbia* an exit 
on the Adriatic Sea, concessions at the 
expense of Turkey — all this was a part 
of the national problem of the Bulgarian 
lost of conquest. It was in this way that 
the Bulgarians undertook the assassin's 
job of striking Serbia from behind. In 
order to secure the neutrality of Greece, 
the Austro-Germans resorted to the 
Prussian method of terrorism, inasmuch 
as no other concessions and compensa- 
tions were at hand. Both methods have 
been equally successful. 

Vainfy at that tine arose the foremost 



national and political man of Greece to 
preach the gospel of duty, of honor, and 
of tbio aalvatloa ef the fatheriaad* In 
vain he recalled to mind the Bulgrarian 
hatred of Greece; in vain he said that 
Serbia was the first object of the Bul- 
garian attack, and that Greece wouM be 
the next; in vain he proclaimed that, 
if the Bulgars and Germans are today 
lenient toward Greece, they are so simply 
because they want to crush each one 

of the parties of the Greco-Serbian al- 
liance separately. The answer to all 
this was: Greece cannot expose herself 
to the catastrophe that would follow a 
German invasion. The Greek people can- 
not undertake a third war in three years, 
as long as it is not for her own interests, 
but for those of the Entente powers. So 
far as the aspirations of the national 
policy of Greece were concerned, these 
are satisfied by Germany, which is wil- 
ling to grive us Albania, Monastir, Per- 
lepe, Gevpreli, Doiran. the twelve Aegean 
islands, (now held by Italy,) as Ger- 
many desires Greece to be a strong 
navi^ power In the Mediterranean in op- 
positioii to Italy. 

Well, what remains of all these claims? 
Why, Germany, the first moment that 
she does not need our neutrality, bluntly 
says that military considerations compel 
the invasion of Greek territory by the 
Bulgars. ♦ • • The enemy, and such 
an enemy as the Bulgar is, threatmis 
again those territories so dearly won by 
the blood of the Greek Nation; the mo- 
ment is tragic, and we must respect it in a 
common rally foir the common fatherland. 



King Constantine's Protest 



On Jan. 1^ King Constantine sent for 
The Associated Press correspondent at 
Athent tn order to express through the 
newspaporo of tho Unitod Statoo, as As 
said, hi.s profound indignation ovor tk$ 
action of the Allies in Greece. 

ria the merest cant," said the King, 
"for Great Britain and France to 
talk about the TMation of the neu- 
trality of Belgium and Luxemburg 
after what they . themselves have done 
and are doing hsM. I have triad fis 



every way I know how to get lair play 

in the British and French press, and to 
obtain a fair hearing from the British 
and French public No sooner had the 
British newspapers attacked Greece with 

the most amazing perversion of fact and 
misrepresentation of motives, than I 
called one of their correspondents and 
gave him face to face a full statement 

of Greece's position. I have given a 
most frank statement to the French press 
through one of the French newspapers 
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which had been most bitterly attacking 
Greece. 

"The only fonim of public opinion 
open to roe is that of the United States. 
The situation is far too vital for me to 
care a snap about royal dignity in the 
matter of interviewB wlicn the very life 
of Greece as an independent country is 
at stake. I shall appeal to America 
apafn and again if necessary for that 
fair hearing wfaich Is denied to mo by 
the countries of the Alliefl. 

" Just look at the list of Greek terri- 
tories already occupies' by the allied 
troops — Lemnos, Imbros, Mytilene, Cas- 
telloriza, Corfu, Saloniki, includinfr the 
Chalcidice Peninsula, and a larpo part of 
Macedonia. In proportion to ail Greece 
it is as if that part of the United States 
which was won from Mexico after the 
Mexican war were occupied by foreign 
troops — and not so much as ' by your 
leave! ' What matters that they promise 
to pay for' the damage done when ^ 
war is over. Th^ cannot pay for the 
sufferings of my people driven out of 
their homes. They plead military neces- 
sity. It was under the constnint of 
military necessity that Germany invaded 
Belfirium and occupied Luxemburpr. 

" It is no good claiming that the neu- 
trality of Greece was not guaranteed by 
the powers now violating it as was the 
case in Belgium, for the neutrality of 
Corfu is guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
and 3ret that has not made any differ- 
ence in their action. And what about 
that plea of military necessity? Where 
is the military necessity of destroying 
the Demir Hissar bridge, which cost a 
million and a half drachme, and which 
was the only practicable route by which 
we can revictual my troops in Eastern 
Macedonia? The bridgo was mined; it 
could have been blown up on a moment's 
notice at the enemy's approach. It is 
admitted that there was no enemy any- 
where near the bridge, and no Indication 
that any was coming. What military 
rea.con was there, therefore, to blow up 
the bridge now, except to starve out the 
Gredc troops around Serres Drama? 

"Where is the necessity for the occu- 
pation of Corfu? If Greece is the ally 



of Serbia, so also is Italy, and transpor- 
tation of Serbs to Albania and Italy 

would be simpler than to Corfu. Is it 
because Italians are refusing to accept 
Serbs, fearing a spread of cholera, that 
the Allies think that the Greeks want to 
be endangered by diolera any more than 
the Italians? 

" They say that they are occupying 
Castelloriza, Corfu, and other points in 
search for subnarino bases. The British 
Legation at Athens has a standing offer 
of $10,000— a great fortune to any Greek 
fisherman — for information leading to the 
detection of a submarine base, but never 
yet received any news about a submarine 
base in Greece, and never yet have any 
submarines been i>upplied from Greece. 

" Tho history of the Balkan politics of 
the Allies is a record of one crass mis- 
take after another, and now, through 
pique over the failure of their every 
Balkan calculation, they try to unload on 
Greece the result of their own stU|>idity. 
We warned them that the Gallipoli enter- 
prise was bound to fail, that negotiations 
with Bulgaria would be fruitless, and 
that the Austro-Gormans would certainly 
crush Serbia. They would not believe, 
and now, like angry, unreasonable chil- 
dren, the Entente powers turn upon 
Greece. They have deliberately thrown 
away every advantage they ever had of 
Greek sympathy. At the beginning of 
the war 80 per cent, of the Greeks were 
favorable to the Entente. Today not 40, 
no, not 20 per cent would turn their 
hand to aid the Allies." 

[A semi-oflRcial reply to King Constan- 
tine's protest was made in Paris by " tho 
highest French authority,** stating that 
the circumstances of Germany's invasion 
of Belgium were widely diflferent from 
those of the Allies' occupation of points 
In Greeco. Tbo Allies, bo said, were act> 
ing in defense of small nations, and their 
presence in Greece was temporary. They 
went to Saloniki only to succor Serbia, 
Gx«eee*s ally, and the Greek people re- 
ceived them cordially. Greece's neutral- 
ity has from the beginning been a be- 
nevolent one toward the Allies, he added, 
and tho AlllsB havo been so informed 
ofncially by M. Venizelos and others; yet 
the Greek Government has allowed Ger- 
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mans and Austrians to violate its neu- remarked in concluding that the Allies 

trality by using the Greek coasts and ware eontinning, at King Constantine's 

idands as a baaa for provisioning subma- request, to advance money tor the mobU- 

rines. Tlw French " hii^Met aatbority " ization of the Greek Army.] 

Two Rumanian Views of the Situation 



Under the headinff, "The Defeat of 
Serbia," the Rumanian paper Libertatea 
of Dec. 5 published the following edi- 
torial: 

MTAKE JONESCU (the leader of 
, the pro-Allies party) writes that 
Greece, Rumania, and the Quad- 
ruple Entente are fbom responsible for 
the Serbian disaster. What has Greece or 
Rumania to do with the tragedy of Ser- 
bia? M. Jonescu affirms that the Quad- 
ruple Entente knew of a treaty whieh 
bound Greece to support Serbia. This 
is not exact. The Quadruple Entente has 
known, since the outbreak of the Austro- 
Serbian war, that Greece would never 
have come to the assistance of Serbia. 
Greece had declared her neutrality. The 
character of the general European con- 
flict haa not at all been dianged by the 
Bulgarian intervention against Serbia. 
The interpretation g'iven by Greece to 
the Serbian treaty was accepted by the 
Entente powers, and it was on this ac- 
count that Venizeloa was able from the 
beginning of the war to declare that 
Greece would remain neutraL 

The Entente powera are responsible 
for the Serbian defeat because Serbia 
Wfore beginning the war expected sub- 
stantial help from England, Russia, and 
France^ which never came; France and 
England then suggested that Rumania 
and Greece help Serbia. This had to be 
done through certain concessions to these 
two Balkan States» but to such concei- 
aiena Russia objected, and so nothing 
came out of that suggestion M. Jonescu 
Bays that Rumania also is responsible 
for Serbia's doom, on account of a cer- 
tain treaty that bound Rumania to sup- 
port Serbia; but this also is inexact. In 
- face of the facts, M. Jonescu, an ex- 
Miniater of Rumania, aftirms what is 
only a deliberate falsehood. Rumania 
never had any such treaty with Serbia; 
Rumania is not a coward nation, and 



would keep her word, had she first given 
it. Rumania gave every imaginable help 
to Serbia in her trouble, moved by a 
humanitarian spirit. Serbia fell be> 
cause she was abandoned by her allies 
and friends rf the Entente, and chiefly 
by Russia, and on Russia will fall to- 
morrow the anathema of the entire Ser- 
bian Nation, so sacrificed by the Musco- 
vite autocracy. 

An opposite view is held by the leading 
Buetwrett daily, Adwerttl, which said in 
its iaffue of Dee. 13 : 

It has been said that Premier Bratianu 
has done well in not having Rumania 
enter the war; but we repeat that 
Bratianu has committed a political crime 
against our national cause — to say 
nothing of the interest of the Balkans — 
and he ia also guilty of felony toward 
Serbia; he made no effort to stay the 
hand of Bulgaria when this latter country 
was about to strike the Serbs. It would 
have been enough at that time to take 
an energetic step in Sofia, when Bulgaria 
was about to join the Central Powers. 
A warning from Rumania would have 
hem enough at that time to destroy any 
Bulgarian attempt against Serbia* Those 
who say that, had Rumania warned Bul- 
garia, she would in her turn have been 
attaclmd by Germany, are simply exag- 
gerating the dimensions of the Teuton 
bluff. If we had adopted that policy 
Venizelos too would have triumphed, and 
Grede intervention woidd have been a 
fact. These being the facts, it is high 
time for us to turn the light on the entire 
policy of Premier Bratianu regarding 
our intervention in the war, a ^licy 
which has dime an immense harm to the 
national cause. • • • This Govern- 
ment has been unable to cope with the 
present altnation, and haa besides eom- 
inomised the cooBtry, wMdi otherwise 
would have been assured an enormoua 
profit from this same situation. 
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No More Golden Days for Tourists 

By Twelk Brex 

Tliis noteworthy article from The London Dally Mail la by the same author wbooe atriklns 
forecast oC " Life After the War " was a feature of the February Issue of Cuiumt UiSTMr. 



I HAVE reeeiTed a letter from m spiiv 
ited octogenarian. " Directly peace 
is dftdared," he says, " I intend to 
tato a prolonged tour over the bat- 
tlefields of Europe." 

My young - hearted octogenarioa had 
better reconcile himself to postponement 
of his tour as a celebration of hia nine- 
tieth year. Not until about then will 
Etirope be able to receive bim with audi 
comforts as even nonagenarians ap- 
preciate. Europe would rather that he 
and all other tourists stayed at home 
for several years after Hie war is over. 
For directly the war is over there will be 
a placard over the gates of almost every 
familiar travel route of Europe; its 
legend will be "Admiasfon on busineaa 
only." 

There are forecasts of a mighty cross- 
ing of American tourists directly after 
the war for "conducted" explorations 
of that tangled Golgotha that stretches 
from the sea to Switzerland and among 
the blackened remafais of tiie war-ra- 
vaced cities of Belgium and Northern 
France. But if the tourists are hardy 
enough to come they will be like visitors 
who descend upon a host who has just 
seen his walls go down in an earthquake^ 
and whose family and servants are 
straining with rope and pickaxe among 
the ruins. If the tourists want to make 
sure of their tour they will have even 
now to charter their ships, because after 
the war tonnage will be precious and 
staterooms and saloons will remain dis- 
mantled for the cargoes of the rebuilders 
and the foodstuffs for empty granaries. 
The tourists should bring also their own 
motors or wagons for land transport. 
Half of the railway lines In the " tour- 
ing" district are twisted wreckage, two- 
thirds of the rolling stock lies in war's 
great scrap heap. The tourists should 
also bring tents and eanq^lng equipment, 
and even their own commisssTiat Towns 



left inhabitable will be overcrowded dur-> 
ing the rebuilding epoch; hotel life will 
not have been reorganized; millions of 
the lean and hungry and dispossessed 
will have ffarst claim on didter and 
slowly increasing food supplies. 

One tourist only will be welcomed after 
Armageddon. He will carry plans and 
drawings instead of camera and picture 
postcard album. His name will appear 
in contracts rather than in visitors' lists. 
His luggage will be spades, trowels, and 
iron girders. The traveler*B tocked-up 
shirt sleeve is going to be more fash« 
ionable than the traveler's dinner jaclcet 
for a generation to come. 

We easy British will feel the draught 
of the new travel discomforts, even 
when we visit our good allies, even in 
leaving or entering our own free country, 
even in traveling in our own country. 
If fliere is one Continental restriction we 
have derided and disliked more than any 
other it is the passport. But we have a 
strict passport system ourselves today in 
war time, and it is certain that we will 
continue it in peace time, just as we will 
be sane enough to continue the safe- 
guard of national registration. For our 
^es are now <4»ened to the Teutonic 
meaning of " peaceful penetration," our 
ears have heard the Teutonic whisper 
of "the war after the war/' we know 
now what was the meaning of tSiat dmin 
of excellent German hotels that linked all 
our coast resorts and strategic and naval 
and military towns, and the mission of 
all their alert, courteous, and attentive 
German proprietors and German staffs. 
The passport will henceforth help us to 
sift out our alien settlers and visitors 
and sort out tiie natives of that eu untr f 
whose emierrants and travelers will 
henceforth be lepers among civilired men. 

Even travel at home will for long not 
be as easy and comflMrtabls as it was in 
tlie old days. It is searetly likily to bt 
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M dieap a^m. The exeaniontet has 
seen liis zenith, and the week-ender is in 
bis nadir. How lonjf will it be before 
all those canceled trains, all that choice 
of swift expresBes, creep into ilie tine 
tables a^ain? How long before there 
will aprain be so many trains, and such 
long trains, that the third-class, long- 
distance passoiger will be able once more 
to feel resentment when he cannot get a 
comer seat? The railway companies 
have much to build up; the war has 
taught than the meaning of * wasteful 
competition"; they have pooled traflfic; 
they have pooled rolling stock; they have 
found that three expresses two-thirds 
erairty, starting from three different Lon- 
don termini at almost the same hour for 
Birmingham or Edinburgh, can be sub- 
stituted by only one express from one of 
the terminL Railway companice are 
human concerns, with very human in- 
stincts of self-interest. Whatever hap- 
pens to the railways, the travder's 
goldsn days are gone. 

With the shrinkage of travel will come 
a shrinkage of all the paraphernalia, the 
pomp, and the ceremonies that hung upon 
the people who could afford the magic 
carpet It is safe to say that, for many 
a year, Europe will see no more rebuild- 
ing of mammoth palace hotels and shin- 
ing kdrsaals. 

Snobbery is another tUnff that has 



suffered by war. It still is not dead, 

but it is badly wounded. We of the new 
world must see that it walks not again. 
The bill that is passing through Parlia- 
ment now is the crudest blow that snob- 
bery ever had. There are two sorts of 
compelling that the Compulsion bill will 
achieve. It will not only compel the 
British man of all classes to serve his 
country; it will compd the British man 
of whatsoever class to prove for himself, 
in the rough test of field fellowship, the 
equality to himself of the man who is as 
^ood a man as hew It will open up the 
bipTprest era, the greatest social vista, of 
all the changes that the new world brings. 

A narrower world? Yes, but for all 
that a wider world. A world you will 
find of workers and horny hands and 
shirt sleeves, and a surprising number 
of great gentlemen. A strange era for 
us British, because we, the home-givers 
aforetime to so many Continental na- 
tions, are likely to turn out a race of 
Continental toiigrte ourselves. There 
will be a new Britain in France and 
Russia and Belgium, ju?t as today one 
can hear the voices of the new France 
and the new Belgium in England today. 
When the great time of rebuilding comes 
many of the strong hands and the irreat 
brains and muscles of England, as well 
as of our allies, will be wanted among 
those ruins of France and Flanders. 
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Service of Titled Women in Hungary 

By Baroness Ida von Lonyay 

According to thf» ^Mlitor of Die Wrc he, B»»rliri. tlie authot of this article Is hernelf one of 
the chief factors for organizing worka luoltinti to the ameliurution of the Uunsarian people At 
home while the war la claiming the services of all the able-bodied men In the field. 



THE noted author, Count Emreich 
Miko, in writing of woman's vo- 
cation, «xclaims: ** Women! 
mothers! to a very great extent 
the future of our fatherland lies in your 
hands. While our glorious army protects 
the frontiers of oor country, while our 
men wield the weapons of the war god 
Mars, at home the women hold his^h the 
banner of charity to guard the inner life 
of the nation, to prepare for the future." 

Almost as soon as mobilization took 
place there arose a lar!re orpranization 
with the view of looking after the fami- 
lies of the soldiers, and also to care for 
the returned wounded lieroes. No offi- 
cial edict, no centralized machinery, was 
responsible for the creation of this body; 
no agitation was necessary to brings it 
into existence. Love of country, hu- 
mane enthusiasm, sympathy for one's 
fellow-men, these joined to battle against 
the most dreadful of enemies, misery 
and want. 

Humanitarianism and love of country 
are the driving wheels of this organiza- 
tion, but the Hungarian women are the 
active factors whs are giving them- 
selves in the ser\'ice of the various in- 
stitutions devoted to the task of aiding 
the fatherland. 

At the head of this splMdid army 
8tand.«^ the noble-minded Grand Duchess 
Auguste, the wife of the Grand Duke 
Joseph. From the very moment the war 
broke out her brilliant court, which In 
times of peace drew to it-^elf the mo^t 
exaltf'd amonff the Hungarian aris- 
tocracy, changed its tenor to conform 
with the seriousness of the situation. 
Grand Duke Joseph, one of our most 
gifted soldiers, around whom a whole 
series of legends has been built, took the 
field. On that same day Grand Duchess 
AufTuste pave the initiativt' to th,- Hun- 
garian benevolent co-operation which 
has proved such a blessing. 



The majestic fij^ure of the Grand 
Duchess is robed in the pearl-gray gar- 
ments of the nurses, and wherever she 
goes she appears in this characteristical- 
ly patriotic costume. She herself de- 
clines every luxury and reproaches it in 
others. Her entire strength is given over 
to soothe the sorrowful and lessen pain. 

Every morning at an early hour she 
leaves her palace accompanied by a lady 
in waiting, and visits one after the other 
of the many hospitals, where she com- 
forts the wounded. For each suffering 
one she has a loving word, and her ex- 
emplary activity is spurring the ladies <tf 
the aristocracy to imitate her labor. 

In the organization of the sanitary 
work she is also playing a conspicuous 
part. Besides hsr jniblle activity, the 
Grand Dudiess In her own home circle 
di.^plays a no less sacrificing love. The 
Nayta Polcssanyer castle has been trans- 
formed Into a hospital, where eighty 
wounded soldiers are being oonstantly 
cared for under the personal snperviskm 
of the noble owner. 

Grand Duchess Stefanie is another wo- 
man of princely birth whose name will go 
down in Hungarian history by reason of 
patriotic sacrifice. The wife of the late 
Crown Prince Rudolf always held the 
love of the people who looked forward to 
her assuming the royal ermine with in- 
tensest interest. Merciless fate, how- 
ever, shattered the beautiful dreams of 
the Hungarian Nation. In the place ot 
the Countess Elemer Lonyay the people 
gained Sister Stefanie. Through the 
length and breadth of the land Stefanie 
Lonyay is now known by that hanble 
title. Ht^r heart, her soul, her every 
thought belon^Ts to the Hungarian Na- 
tion. She is like un angel among us. By 
night and day She lives only to minimise 
sufferincr. 

I know from personal observation that 
her expenditures amount to a fortune. 
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No less ihmn seven oonmitteei look to lior 

for aid. She clothes the poor, she main- 
tains whole families, complete hospital 
equipments are due to her benevolence. 
The magnificent castle, Oroesva>Lonyay, 
has been turned into one of the most 
perfect hospitals, where a hundred 
wounded are being nursed back to life 
and military activity. 

Countess Karl Khuen-Hedervary of 
Troatia is Second President of the Hun- 
garian Red Cross Society. Her chief aim 
is to make the state of eonvalescenee of 
the soldiers a meant im making fbem 
spiritually receptive. 

The splendid Hungarian writer, Coun- 
tess Alexander Tdeki, whose woiks, on- 
der the pseudonym " Sxlkra," have gained 
lastinp fame, takes an active part in the 
humanitarian labors of the hour. Her 
intellectual faculties prove of vast us^ 
fulness, and she is wonderful in originat- 
iiijr new ideas that are decidedly prac- 
tical. In the war hospital in Munkacsy 
Street, where she is the presiding genius 
of the kitchen, she works wonders. In 
her are combined many qualities — the 
artist with the pen who at the same time 
is the exemplary housekeeper. 

In the romantically beautiful region of 
Tatra stan'ls the charminfr villa, Szikra- 
Haus. Countess Teleki built it from the 
income derived from her writings, and 
here, in Summer, she used to eome to get 
away from the world. For more than a 
year Szikra-Haus has been deserted, and 
since the war's terrors have struck home 
Gonntess Alexander Teleki's whole mind, 
her soul, her intellectual gifts are tiie 
property of the nation. 

Countess Sigmund Mikes is the benef i- 
eent angel of the important Siebengargen 
committee. She collected thousands of 
kronen for the Auguste Fund's section, 
** Gold for Iron." She erected a refresh- 
m«it station, and the many wounded in 
transit have cause to bless her name. 
Countess Sigmund Mikes is also known as 



one of the best of housewives, and- she 

has the additional qualification of being 
considered one of the handsomest wo- 
men in all Hungary. 

Countess Julius Andrassy has been 
the originator of many plans that have 
been found exceedingly useful. She is a 
devoted nurse and with the Countess 
Lodwig Batthyany enjoys wide popu- 
larity among the nobility of Hungary. 
Pnciety in Budapest was not to be 
thoug^ht of without these members of the 
aristocracy. 

Countess Alboi Apponyi, the worthy 
helpmate of her famous husband, is of 
Austrian descent, but she speaks fault- 
less Hungarian and is everywhere to 
help the needy. Since the beginning of 
the war she has given herself com- 
pletely over to nursing. She, too. has 
made of her castle, the ancient seat of 
Eberhard, a hospital. Here she is nobly 
assisted ^ by her daughter, Marica 
Apponyi. 

Mme. Albert Bermviczy, wife of the 
former Cabinet Minister and President 

of the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Science, is at the head of the General 
Charitable Society, and also the leader 
of the section of tiie Auguste Fund called 
** For the Educated Poor." She i.« very 
discreet in her office and finds in Mme. 
von Kralman a most able abiiibtant in 
the distribution of articles to wesr as 
well as food. 

Mme. Leo von Lanczy was one of the 
chief workers in the organization of the 
** Central People's Kitchen." She never 
fails to be on hand where most needed. 
Her husband, his Excellency von Lanczy, 
is the President of the Pester Hungarian 
Commereiel Bank. Finally, we most not 
fail to mention the Countess Denise 
Almasy, whose self-sacrifice is .shown by 
her labors in one of the contagious dis- 
ease hospitals, where she is eompletdy 
cut off from contact with the outer 
world. 
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Human Documents of the War Fronts 



Ak'ain the human side of Itto at the battle (ronta furnlsbea soma of the most lltilmlnatinK 
and tuuching literature ot tbe war. The group of sketches, letters, personal aaperlenoes. and 
pen pictures here presented is selected for Its emotional latersst. Irrespsctlve of aatlonallUr. . 

The Dying Agony of a Nation 

Scenes of Horror in Serbia 



The follmving piece of appalling reaU 
ts»n M tlif eyewitness narrative of Henri 
liarhij, a French joumnli.^t , and van for- 
warded to The London Daily News by it$ 
Parte eorreepotidtnt: 

ON the evening of his arrival at 
Rashka he came upon M. 
Pachitch, standing sad and soli- 
tary on the bridge over the Ibar. 
**U i» here Hiat we wwe bom," re- 
marked the preat Serb statesman, the 
tears running down his cheeks; " Heaven 
grant that Rashka be not oar grave." 

Bnt already the Anetro-Germana wore 
fhreateninir, and the retreat was resumed 
to Nov! Bazar and Mitrovitza; and no 
sooner had the Govemmeafc and Head- 
quarters Staff reached Ifitrovitia than 
they had to fly from it. 

The |»anic at Mitrovitza may be readily 
understood. It was the morning of Nov. 
10. After the authorities had left, every 
one who had at his disposal any means 
of locomotion hurriedly packed a few pro- 
visions and clothes and hastened to fol- 
low. At the station were crowded 10,000 
fugitives, but the last train had left with 
the baggage and archives of the Head- 
quarters Staff. 

After a morning's feverish search 
(continued M. Barby) I was fortunate 
enough to be taken on the lorry of the 
Chief of the Amy Telegraph and Tele- 
plione Service, who was endeavoring to 
save the most precious parts of his mate- 
rial. The lorry was already crowded, 
but I bad no luggage. Witik the eacoep- 
tion of the dotJies I was wearing, my sole 
possession was an Austrian knapsack, 
which I had picked up on the battlefield 
of the Tser in August, 1914 in it were 
some biscuits, articles of toilit, a pair of 
boots, and a blanket. 

I describe my own plight, but I wa$ 



one of the privileged in the frightful 
d^bAcla. The destitotioii of the Serb 

soldiers and people was complete. Most 
of them were in rags and went barefoot, 
and they lived on raw cabbage and 
maiie. 

But all the miseries, all the sotferinga 
which I had till then witnessed were as 
nothing beside the frightful things I saw 
on quitting M itr o vi isa. We had hardly 
proceeded three miles when we found the 
road blocked by some thirty motor cars 
and lorries imbedded in the mud. Sol- 
diers and gangs of prisoners were en- 
deavoring to extricate them from the 
quagmire. Only people on foot or on 
horseback could get by — and Lipliane 
was still thirty miles off. Finally, after 
waiting four hours I set off oa foot in 
the niirht, and after two hours' march 
through a pelting rain I reached Vuchi- 
tru. On the next day, Nov. 17, the rain, 
which had not ceased, fell in torrents, 
the cold became sharper, and soon a driv- 
ing snowstorm covered the town, the 
immense plain of Kossovo, and the sur- 
rounding mountains. Tlia read alone was 
darkened by the crowd of fugitives who 
spent the night amid the storm, stumb- 
ling on with drooping heads, dazed with 
fatigue, suffering, and despair. To my 
last day I shall remember that fearful 
march across the plain of Kossovo from 
Vuchitru to Prishtina. Around me all 
the unhappy fugitives were exhausted. 
Overcome by the cold, by the sudden 
snowstorm, numbers of them fell on the 
road among sunken lorries, overturned 
and breken vehiele8,dead oxen and horses. 

None of the pictures reesllfoig the r»> 

treat from Moscow gives any idea of the 

terrifying spectacle spread out as far as 
the eye could reach in all its tragic real- 
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Ity. I saw a wotnan atretched out on the 
step of a lorry which had sunk in the 
mud. She was straining to her breast a 
baby already stark and stiff. She, too, 
was dying of cold and hungar. A little 
girl — ei^ht years at moat — shivering 
under a tattered shawl, was vainly try- 
ing to raise her; then, scared all at once 
by her nether^ frightfnl afleneet die 
burst into eoba and fdl on her kneea. 

FurthiT on, again, a little boy was 
cowering by the ditch. Tears were 
streaming down hia wan chedce and hia 
teeth were chattering. I questioned him. 
He had lost his parents and had eaten 
nothing for two days. He could go no 
farther. What eoold I do? I gave hhn 
what waa left of my maiae bread and 



went on with ainking heart unable to re- 

strain my own tears. • • • 

The first time I witnessed this frightful 
agony it seemed to me that the poor 
wretch who was dying before my eyes 
was intoxicated. After a supreme effort 
to rise, he rolled his head from this .side 
to tliat and moved his legs. Then his 
movements grew feebler till they ceased 
entirely and all was over. 

Right through that awful day I wit- 
nessed the agony of the Serb people in 
that same valley of Kossovo where five 
centuries earlier the firat great Serb 
Empire had gone under. 

And the snow kept on falling, covering 
the dead and the dying and lashing the 
faoea of thoae who still held out. 



The Trail of Death in Armenia 

This herrowtna aecottnt of Torkisi) atrocltlw In Asia Minor was furnished to ■ London 

iif\v>)i;ii>< r . nM ( spondent In i;B> r't by n youriK woiriJin who had Wvn n Hriti^Ii nus.si.«r try '.f 
t>.e American Board, aud had Just arrived from Lleirut. The incident she reluieti occurred in 
t)H late Summer and Autumn. She benelf aa«r and talked with the refUgcM at Aleppo and 
AinUb. 



AT Aleppo were the remnants of 
5,000 rxiles who had started from 
Kharput. When they began their 
joamey they were of all agea and of 
both sexes. Among them Wiva many in- 
telligent and refined young women who 
bad graduated from Constantinople Col- 
lege and the Eaphimtae College. Their 
treatment at the hands of the gendarmes, 
and their fate as occupants of harems, 
are almost unthinkable. When the refu- 
gees came to cross tiie rivers that flow 
into the Bnphrates, the able-bodied men 
were drowned. Further on, the sur- 
vivors, now only old men, women, and 
dilldren, were stripped of all their cloth- 
ing. Naked, they waded through streams, 
slept in the chilly nights, and bore the 
heat of the sun. They were broaght in- 
to Aleppo for the last few miles in third- 
dass railway carriages, herded together 
like so many animals. When the doors 
of the carriages were opened they were 
Jeered at by the populace for their naked- 
ness. Of the 5,000 that had started from 
Kharput only 213 were left! 

On the way from Kharput one party 
«f 40 wonsn came to a river at dvsk. 



The gendarmes told them to strip and 
wade across. This they did, thinking 
that the gendarmes would follow with 
their clothing. Instead, they turned 
back, taking all the animals, baggage, 
clothing, and food with them, and leaving 
the naked women alone for the night. 
Another caravan of refugees came along 
later and found the women in their un- 
happy plight. 

In Marash an ophanage had to be given 
up to the Turks, who turned It over to 
men. Its occupants were girls and jroung 
women, made orphans by the massacres 
of 1909 and preceding years. Many of 
them were cultured young women. The 
coiKiition of those not yet dead is worse 
than death itself. In a German orphan- 
age at Marash there were more than 
IjOOO girls. Tlie order for «cpstriation 
eame^ and, in order that she m\^hi shield 
a few of the older girls, the heaiimisti ess 
kept them under her own protection. 
Soon there came a td^ram from 
the German Consul at Aleppo, saying, 
" You have hidden some girl?. You 
have no business to do such a thing. 
Ghre fhem np." The giila had to be ^ven 
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up, and were taken away to suffer the 
inevitable at the hands of their Turkish 
masters. This so angered the head- 
mistress that she went to Constantinople 
to protest to the German Ambassador. 
She tried repeatedly to interview him on 
the subject, but failed every time. She 
was told curtly that it was none of her 
business. Broken-hearted* she fetumed 
to do what little relief work might be 
possible. 

Near Aintab the refugees were not 
permitted to camp near any water, nor 

were they even allowed to go for any. 

Miss finally secured permission 

from <L Turkish gendarme to give a pit- 
tance of food to the miserable multitude. 
While the was distributing it, the gen- 



darme suddenly became exeited and be> 

gan striking her. The reason for his 
action was the approach of some German 
officers on horseback. One of them rode 

directly at Miss with the plain 

intention of riding her down. However, 
she braced herself and suffered only a 
bruise from contact with the horse's 
head. She was then rushed off by a 
gendarme at the Command of the Ger- 
man officer. 

The offieer also said, in her hearing, 
to the Turkish gendarmes, *'Yoa are 
too easy with the people. Draw your 
whips and beat this crowd." The 
Turks obeyed, and began beating the 
suffering erowd of old men, women, and 
children. 



How We Captured a General 

A Russian Soldier's Story 
By H. IlamiUon Fyf<^ 

Special Pelrograd correapondent of The London D.iily Mail 



IN the Pinsk marshes there is a little 
town called Nevd. Near this the 

Prussian General comm.indinc: the 
Eighty-second Division had made himself 
as comfortable as he could in a sub- 
stantial country house. The house stands 
in a garden. There are no other ho j es 
quite near. Of course the staff of the 
Russian division which lay to the east- 
ward knew all about it They had local 
eyes and ears at their service. But it 
was not any one upon the staff who con- 
ceived the bold idea of raiding tiie i'rui- 
sian General's headquarters. 

It was to the ambitious imagination of 
a jroung officer in charge of a scoutiner 
party that the thought of this triumph 
presented itself. He knew the country. 
Among the swamps a small number of 
men mipht pass by paths knywn only to 
the peasants, with such a secret move- 
ment as would escape the notice of any 
German ouptost. The house, he learned, 
was not closely fruarded; it would he some 
few minutes before help could arrive. A 
kidnapping expedition would be risky. Its 
success must dqiend apon the swift and 



ruthless energy with which the attack 

was made. Any delay would mean eer- 
tain failure. It would be " touch and 
go " in deadly earnest. 

He resolved, however, to risk it. Others 
were easily found to share the peril— «nd 
the hoped-for frlory. Preparations were 
scarcely needed. This was fortunate, for 
if such plans are talked about they have 
a way of becoming known to outsiders; 
the enemy's gold can often buy the secret. 
All that had to he done was to secure a 
guide Icnowing every track across the 
marshes who could be trusted, and to 
wait for a dark night. 

The night came, solidly black, with a 
low bky from which scattered snowflakes 
fell. The scouting party was paraded. 
Without being told that anything special 
was their nigrht's work, they started off. 
Scouts generally put some food into their 
haversacks, for they never know how 
long they may be away. Sometimes they 
have to hide for days before they get a 
chance to return with their information, 
pidced np literally "under the enemy'a 
nose." They were well provided this 
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time, and when their f?uide joined them 
they were told to eat iiomething and to 
make tot before they set off on their 
fifteen-mile tramp across the bitter bog- 
land. They were also taken now into 
their officers' confidence. 

At last, after hours of tramping 
through desolation, they saw lights far 
away. These were the lights of the little 
town. Again they took a bite, while the 
officer in command explained to them 
what each must do. They had crossed 
one river already. They had another to 
ford now. Then they would be close to 
the house which they had come to raid, 
the hoose where the General and hia statt 
were probably asleep, unsu.spicious, little 
thinldng that before morning they would 
be prisoners in the Russian lines. 

Now th^ moved more carefully than 
ever. Beyond the Stokhod River they 
were among the enemy's detachments. 
They had pierced deep into the country 
oecnpied by the " Niemtsi," (Rnasian for 
" Germans/' literally " the dumb ones," 
because long apo the first Germans who 
were seen by the Russian peasants could 
not speak Rnsaian and to fhem wera 
therefore *' dumb.") Here it is impossible 
to hold a continuous front. The marshes 
prevent it. This marsh which our scouts 
had crossed teemed to the enemy to be 
nncRMsable, and therefore a secure bar- 
rier. Very sooo they were to be roughly 
undeceived. 

There were no sentries outside the 
garden. The raiden got into it and had 
surrounded the house before they were 
noticed. Sentries back and front kept 
guard, unfearing. Suddenly death took 
them in the darkneaa. Befora the life 
was out of them the Rwalans were in 
the house. 

The teller of the story entered a room 
when a soldier aat with reeeirers over 
hii eari sleepily waiting for a telephone 
message. This room was lighted up. The 
vest of the house seemed to be dark. The 
soldier did not lode aroond. He heard 
aome one enter, but ovideotly thooglit it 
a comrade. 

There was a pause of half a minute. 
The house was so still that those who 



had got into the telephone room felt 
doubtful what to do next. Death stood 
by the German aoMier's elbow. Then a 
voice in the next room cried out sharply, 
"Wer da?" ("Who's that?") and the 
German soldier's life was over. The tele- 
phone instroment was amaahed at once. 
Next moment the whole place was in an 

uproar. 

Shots were fired. Shouts came from 
all eidea. Soldiers appeared bockling 

their belts. All who showed themselves 
to the scouts left outside the house were 
either bayoneted or bombed. The burst- 
ing of the hand granadee, ^ yeUs of 
the terrified Germans, the leaping flames 
of a fire started by an overturned lamp, 
the hoarse bellowing of orders which 
coold not be obeyed, the hard breatiiinf 
of those who were engaged in death- 
struggles within the house — all combined 
to make up a scene wilder and grimmer 
than any whidi eoold be imagined. 

Now picture the General's bedroom. 
It was next to the room where the soldier 
with the telephone sat. Our scouts, run- 
ning in, ace "a man no longer yonng*" 
half dressed, just as he had lain down 
on the bed. Half asleep still, but suffi- 
ciently awake to be furiously angry, and 
very mneh " rattled ** at tlie aame time. - 
A' battle is one thing. To be kidnapped 
is quite another. A pitiable plight for 
" one no longer young.** 

No eacaping thia Ignominioiis fate, 
however. Seized is the anR^ry General 
and hustled out. With him three of his 
officers, one of them, like himself, of 
General rank. Hie headqnarter'a doctor; 
a few private.^!. Hustled out through the 
garden, down the river bank, over the 
river, now they can go more gently. And 
now they hear the ratUe of rifle fin. 
Assistance has arrived. They hear their 
men shouting. But they are beyond 
reach. 

Thoae who bad been left behind aoen 

followed. The Germans were arriving 
in numbers too formidable. Our scouts 
made for the river, crossed it, and were 
lost in the gloom of the farther bank. 
Only two were left behind with death 
wounds. Nine were wounded slightly. 
All got back safely befon daylight. 



The Escape From Suvla and Anzac 

A NaTd Officer's Story 

Thin graphic story of how the British effected the Mcret evacuation of GallipoU Peninsula 
iiM>»*:tre(i in The Loiuioti Tinie^ of .T;.n 'JO. It waa written br a naval ottteer on ooa oC tha 
two battleahips that covered the withdrawal. 



WE have at last coma tiirough a 
moit trying time with complete 
success. To tell you all aVtout it 
I must go back to the very beginning. 
We left Hudroa and went to Snvla Bay 
on Dec 4, and on that date or there- 
about the authorities at home decided 
that Suvla and Anzac were to be evacu- 
ated. The wisdom or otherwise of this 
step I am not in a position to jodgOt 
though I personally think they were 
right to do it. Ian Hamilton put down 
his probable casualties at 60 per cent 
of his men. I have to tell of how it was 
done without one single casualty other 
than three killed, five wounded. 

The first fortni^t was spent hi get- 
ting <^ at nii^t, and gndnally the 
horses, stores, motors, and guns. Day 
after day, night after night, was calm 
and ttilU but as the moon waxed and 
the nights got lighter it seemed impos- 
sible that the Turks on the hills five 
miles away could fail to see the ships 
that stole in after dark and stole out 
again full up in the early dawn. During 
the day things went on as usual. There 
were no infantry attacks, but continual 
artillery daels» in which the two cover- 
ing batUMihipS* OOrsdves and another, 
took a very big part. When the last 
week came the number of men was re- 
duced to the completely fit; all weak- 
lings and men not in full health were 
out of it; all the slightly wounded had 
gone, and the trenches were held by all 
the very best available. Large quanti- 
ties of empty boxes were piled up in 
conspicuous places, and the position 
looked as if it were going to be held 
for the whole Winter. 

On Monday, the 13th, the final week 
began, and frequent consultations were 
held between the Generals and our Cap- 
tain, who was senior naval officer, and 
the nights began to be very busy. The 
Turks became much moan vigorous, and 



shelled the beaches and main positions 

continuously all the day, but fortunately 
not at all at night. In addition they got 
up some heavy howitzers away behind 
the hills that caused us considerable 
anxiety. To help us knock them out the 
balloon ship came up, but the continual 
gentle moist south winds kept the clouds 
very low and she couldnt see. 

Saturday passed quietiy, and on Satur- 
day evening at 6 o'clodc we Went to action 
stations, the ship cleared and fixed with 
a stem anchor broadside on to the Turk- 
ish position, every gun trained in readi- 
ness to support and prevent a Turkish 
attack in force on our weakened lines. 
By 7 o'clock the first big transport was 
in and the embarlcation began. In abso- 
lute silence it continued all night. The 
moon was three-quarters full, the night 
clear, but the Turks never moved, and 
as the dawn broke and the last transport 
slunk away one ventured almost to 
breathe. All Sunday we continued at 
our stations. No church, Captain's in- 
spection; but the day wore on, and still 
the Turks made no aign. They shelled 
the beach, of course, as usual, but they 
also shelled — cheering sight! — a low hill 
from which every gun and every man 
had been removed. It seemed almost too 
much to hope that they could still be in 
ignorance of what was going on under 
their noses, and yet the day wore 
through, the sun went down, and with 
it the wind, till the moon rose on a sea 
flat and oily and raised a slight mist 
which hung low on the water and in the 
nullahs and valleys running up into the 
hills. The transports came in and the 
last men began to leave. 

It was arranp-ed that the firin;; line; 
of trenches should be evacuated at 1:30 
P. M., the men leaving behind traps, and 
mines with trip wires, automatic bomb- 
throwers, and candles and slow matches 
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primed to imdtete a desultory rifle fire. 
One-thirty came; 2:30 and still no Bifpi 
— where were their patrols? Surely they 
most know ttnt Uio trendiM fw to 
long had faced them were now ompity. 
Eifrht -thirty, and the last companies 
were down to the beaches. Only the en- 
, ginom t«Budn«d to born and destroy 
tho stores left over which could not be 
removed. Just before 4 the first fire 
was started and rapidly spread a mass 
of leaping, roaring fUmes that cast a 
glow of nd over the heoTons and lit op 
the whole scene, and still the Turks 
never moved. It was as though they had 
been smitten with blindness, as Elisha 
smote tiie Syrians, and were not per- 
mitted to see. 

Soon after 4 an enormous fire was lit 
near Suvla Point, and thousands of emp- 
ty boxes iNmied fnrioosly, and at 
same time there was a big explosion 
away up near our front lines, but of 
what I couldn't make out. About 4:30 
a largo motor Ugbter that had been 
wrecked some weeks previously, and 
that had defied all attempts to refloat 



it, was blown up with a terrific report, 
and, catching alight, added its quota 
to the glare that was lighting up 
ovenrthing. 

But it was not till dawn, " rosy fin- 
gered," was heralding the day that the 
Turks opened fire. They shelled the 
empty beaches, dropped shrapnel on tiie 
vacated trenches, and even in their mys- 
tification put big, heavy, high explosive 
shells into the flaming piles. We then 
opened fire on everytiiing that had been 
left behind — sunken lighten and ships— 
and the unique sight was seen of our- 
selves and the enemy shelling the same 
target simultaneously. Soon they turned 
their attention to vs, but their shooting 
was very wild, and they never got within 
100 yards of us. And as we left — the 
last ship to leave the spot where so many 
hopes were baried-^they were ftOl fraa- 
tically shelling^HMthing! Late last night 
as we lay a dozen miles away the glow 
of the fires was still visible. This morn- 
ing, 24 hours after, a f urieos southeily 
gale has sprung up, and is driving huge 
seas before it into the little bay. 



The Jewish Cemetery of Muravica 

By- Eugene Ssatmari 

This fine German description of the fate of a quiet Jewish cemetery during the fierc.-; 
fighting between the Russians and the AuBtro-German forces on the aouthern front In 
November waa printed in the Frankfurter Zeituns of Jan. 4. Mvravica to a smati town 
on the bank of the Xkwa River la Volhynla, about thlrtMn miles northwest of Dubno. 



IN the days of peace that are flown 
tiio abandoned and deeolate Jewish 
dnuchyard of Muravica may have 
been one of those bizarre spots that 
would certainly have stirred the imagi- 
nation of an Edgar AUaa Pee or of a 
Villiers de lisle Adam. No longer, how- 
ever, is it merely an abandoned cemetery, 
full of weird shades and ghostly forms. 
It is BM»re, much more. It is a iymbol. 

This cemetery represents the perse- 
cuted Jewish people of Russia. At the 
edge of the little village, on the bank of 
tiie peaceful Ikwa, on an abandoned hill- 
side covered with an impenetrable thicket, 
they, the branded and persecuted ones. 



are sleeping their last, eternal sleep; the 
last, and perhaps the first, quiet sleep 
they had ever found in tlie limitless em- 
pire of the White Czar. 

The grotesque monuments — slender, 
drenlar red and white headrtones-— form 
a phantastic union w^ith the thick foliage, 
and on quiet nights stand out like spirits, 
faintly reflecting the pale bluish light of 
the moon. 

It was an abandoned cemetery, a 
damned spot. No true believer, no real 
Russian, dared to set foot upon the ac- 
earoed soil of tiie Jewirii ehnrdiyard. 
Then came the war, and the quiet church- 
yard became a batttef ield. The stiU air 
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•was shattered by the roar of cannon, 
while shells tore great holes among the 
hMtpa of ydlow bones. Now the ceine> 
tcry ie criss-cros.sed with trendies* The 
monuments and headstones are now on 
the firing line. 

The cemetery arose. It understood the 
meaningr of this battle and took its place 

in the ranks of the warriors. The church- 
yard of the oppressed extended a fra- 
ternal hand to the living fighters for 
freedom and tpok them under its protec- 
tion. The dead gave up their monuments 
to be transformed into shields against 
shrapnel and bullets. They sacrificed 
flieir names graven on the stones in order 
to gnsrd the emancipators against the 
enemy's fire. They allowed their last 
resting places to serve as emplacements 
for mine growers and madiine guns 
triiieh mowed down the enemy by the 
hundreds. 

Now living men have established them- 
selves amid the tombs, and a thin column 
of smoke curls up from among the re- 
maining headstones — the smoke from 
the little stoves that warro the shelters 
of the Honveds, (the Hungarian Land- 
wehr.) 

But the dead did still more— their yel- 

low bones stiffen the yielding sand of the 
graves. Often the foot strikes against a 
round object. It is a skull — an old, yel- 
low skutl, which rolls away with a grin. 

The cemetery Is fighting. It guards, 
defends, and attacks. On a dark Novem- 
ber night as the entniy's shouts of 



" Urri ! Urri ! " resounded before the 
barbed wire entanglements the quiet 
graveyard turned itself into a hdl that 
spewed liquid fire. Exploding nUncs 
flew from the transformed grave?, hid- 
den machine guns spat death and de- 
struction, riuSln burst in the thick Qnder> 
brush among the stones, so that the dry 
branches cracked and groaned, rifle bul- 
lets whizzed against the Hebrew letters 
and ricochetted with loud whinsst wbOc 
the pale light of the hand ssarddighta 
covered the scene with an oppressive, 
ghostly reflection, and, high above the 
cemetery, shrapn^ was bursting snd 
hurling its deadly leaden spawn mto the 
ranks of the enemy. The graveyard re- 
pulsed five attacks and remained the 
victor. 

Since that time it has become silent 
and still again. It kteps quiet and wait?. 
It is but seldom that a stray bullet 
whissss into its thicket. The snow has 
covered everything with its white mantle. 
A deep stillness reigns in the cemetery, 
but it is not the stillness of death. Rather 
is it the conscious silence of resolute st> 
tention and of iron resistance. At night, 
when the glittering eye of the searchlight 
wanders over the churchyard, the few 
headstones that are left stand out in the 
shining rays like a re.solute band of petri- 
fied soldiers, boldly defying every power 
in the world. 

Tee, they are symbolic, those slender 
stones, with their round heads, whose 
shadows seem so fearfully like those of 
living men. 



A Disillusioned Socialist 



The following letter, written by a Ger- 
man aoldicr, was found upon him when 
e woo made prioonor Oct. 80, 1915, at efce 
time of the German counterattack at 
Tahiire. The translation was sent to 
The London Times by Hm Paria corre- 
spondent : 

DURING the next few days terrible 
things are going to happen, and 
who knows whether I shall get 
out safe and sound? We have already 
rv-i. zed that it won't be as simple as it 
•was in Russia. • * • 



I am j!ot dying for ideas that people 
in slippered ease call the " love for tliar 
countary.** I, too, am going to be a victim 
of the terrible madness that has seized 
all peoples. I have often dreamed of a 
new kingdom where all peoples would 
be united In brotherly affection, where 
differences of race and nationality 
would cease to exist. There would be one 
kingdom like that for which the Sodsl 
Democrats were preparing the way m 
times of peace, but which, alas! the 
lias shown to be valueless. I hoped to 
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become a party leader, the head of a 
great newspaper which would help to 
guide the various peoples to an ideal 
State. • • • But now this tonribto 
war has broken out, fostered by a few 
men who are sending their subjects, or, 
rather, their slaves, to the fields of battle 
to havo them masMcred like animali. 

This war has degenerated terribly: 
hand grenades, mines, and, what is 
worse than all, asphyxiating shells, with 
chlorino and oUi«r gaaoo— tiwM are now 
the principal weapons in hand-to-hand 
combats. I should like to go to the 
men they have made our enemies and 
aay: '*Brotlion, let na fight togothor. 



The enemy is behind us." Since I 
have been in uniform I feel no hatred 
for tho«e in front of me, but my hatred 
is ineraaaing for those who have the 

power. 

We Germans want to be at the head 
of the peoples. Are we a day further 
forward than we were 1,000 years ago? 

The most deadly arms, even the terriWe 
chlorine attacks, were started by us. 
Possibly I shall not come back from the 
attacks of the next few days, hot for 
those who do return it should be a sacred 
object to take vengeance on the few who 
have on their consciences the lives of 
hnndreds of thoosands of men. 



My Baptism o£ Fire. 

The foOewlac deacrlpUoa of a raid by a Oennan wanhlp upon a Ruaslaa base tn the Abo 

Archipelago, off the Baltic coaat of Finland, Is taken from a letter In which a aeventeen-jrear- 
old ensin« tender tells of his " baptism oC CIre." It was printed la a recent Issue of the 
Hambaraer Framdanblatt. 



SOME days before we and a small 
cruiser had received instructions to 
be in readiness to raid Uto, a base 
for Russian cruisers and torpedo boats 
in the Abo Archipelago. Which of us 
was finally to do the job had been kept 
secret by the Admiral until the morning 
of our arrival in the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland. Consequently offieers and 
men were at a high tension as we aightsd 
the rocky coast in the gray of the morn- 
ing. Who will be assigned the task — ^we 
or the little cruiser? 

Somit to our general surprise, up goes 
the signal for the latter. The little 
cruiser crowds on all steam and heads 
for the island, whose lighthoose is clearly 
outlined against the horiaon. Then hos* 
tile destroyers are seen and tiw cnilser 
proceeds to give them chase. 

Suddenly a signal is ran up on our 
flagship, saying, " His Majesty^ ship X. 
is to bombard Uto." Now our enthusi- 
asm knows no bounds. Every man of us 
is aware that we are facing a worthy, 
warlike task, and that we are to go into 
action under the very eyes of our Ad- 
miral and of the crews of the other ships 
of tiie fleet Ovr dsdm are cleared and 
we rush for liw idand at full speed. We 
ran through a nsst of mines, and then 



we lay our course through the rodcy, 
dangerous passage for the lighthouse. 

In the meantime the little cruiser has 
driven the torpedo boats to the coast. At 
the same moment a Russian armored 
cruiser of the Bajan class Is sighted be- 
hind the island. We can see her four • 
stacks projecting above the cliffs. ** An 
enemy armored ernissr in sight," is 
shouted tli!ough every speaking tube. 
Now there is no doubt that we shall come 
to grips with a floating fighting force, 
and that is our higfasst aim. For only 
then will the crew have a chance to show 
what it has learned during the long 
period of training. 

At 7,000 yards' distance we torn In our 
course and at tira same moment the first 

broadsides from our heavy and inter- 
mediate batteries are hurled at the ar- 
mored cruiser and the torpedo boats. 
Unfortunately they do not even retom 
our fire. The torpedo boats disappear 
behind the island and the cruiser in- 
creases her speed through the fod^ 
channd until she is from eight to ten 
miles away. Only her smokestacks and 
masts remain visible for a little while,' 
as hmr htdl is UddsD bddnd the project- 
ing cliffs. 

Suddenly, however, we are greeted by 
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a heavy fire from hitherto concealed land 
batteries. By the flash of their guns we 
recognize no fewer than three batteries, 
with what aeems to be a masked battery 
of howitasrs back of them. We must 
admit that the Russians shoot pretty 
well, as soon a number of well-placed 
sboto begin to haO around our ship and 

to throw up the water in our immediate 
neighborhood, while a peculiar humming 
fills the air, only to be drowned out every 
now and then hf the thunder of our own 

guns. 

Our speed is increased and our course 
is changed, and all the while our cannon 
are not idle. Attack is alwasrs the best 

method of defense, and one after the 
other our heavy 28-centimeter shells find 
their way into the enemy batteries with 
deadly aeenraey, and one by one their 
guns are put out of action in the midst 
of terrific explosions. The Russians de- 
fend themselves bravely, but their fire 
dies down slowly, and in a few minutes 
we know that ^ batteries have been 
silenced. 

Our ship has been hit by only a 
single shelL It crashed against oar 
forward stacks scattering explosives all 
about, but without doing any great dam- 
age or wounding anybody. For the ship 



the blow sif^nifies merely an honorable 
scar from the flame of battle. 

But as our gunners are turning their 
attMition to the armored cruiser, uriiieh 
we would like to pet in contact with, an- 
other enemy is sighted. A hostile sub- 
marine has crept up near us. We dodge 
ite first torpedo 1^ means of a quick 
turn. Then two of our torpedo boats, 
which have been at our side during the 
fight, make a dash for the dangerous 
onNment. But as the flagship has no- 
ticed another submarine, which evidently 
plans to attack us on our way out of the 
channel, we are signaled that it is time 
to leaye tliese dangerous waters. 

Our task is done. The armored cruiser 
is not to be reached and the batteries 
have been silenced, and so, keeping the 
enemy under fire to the last, his Ma- 
jesty's ship X. steams in a zigzag course 
out of the difficult channel, and finally 
rejoins the rest of the fleet. A signal 
is hoisted to show us and our Captain 
how our energetic bombardment is ap- 
preciated. 

All is gay as we enter our home port 
at last The searchllghte play upon the 

shore, the band plays " Proud Waves 
the Flag," the crew sings with it, and 
the full moon smiles in the sky. 



A Night In Artois 

By Hermann Katsch 

[From the North German Gaiette.] 



IT was already twilight as I came down 
from the heights of Vimy through 

the deep connecting trench, and 
after a short visit in the regimental un- 
derground shelter where we chatted 
about the fighting and the poor prospecta 
of the hostile offensive, it was entirely 
dark. 

How am I to get to N., whence a 
railroad leads to our temporary quar- 
ters? There is no help to be had from 
the near-by engineers' camp, as all the 
wagons are at the front line with mate- 
rial for the building of trenches and 
shelters. 

A little wagon eoroes rolling along in 



the dark and is halted. It has just 
brought two officers to that vicinity. In 
accordance with the hospitality and amia- 
bility which is taken as a matter of 
course in life at the front, we at once 
receive permission to travel to N. in the 
little vehicle. 

In N. we hear that it will be three 
hours before the train leaves. Here 
everybody knows what this means, at 
home they probably don't. The little 
station is barely lighted at all. There 
are no conveniences, not even a warm 
room. Therefore all one can do is to 
sit down in some dark corner. But there 
is a damp, piercing cold, and our ahoee 
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and leggings are covered with wet, sticky 
mud, which certainly doesn't warm us. 
Since morning we have eaten hardly any- 
thing. So it is TstlMr oneomfortaUe, 
but — ^the fellows in the trenches are still 
worse off. They are uncomfortable all 
the time, and besides they have to be 
Nftdy to flsht at any niinite. Conse- 
quently, we don't complaittf but reconcile 
ourselves to the inevitable. Then the 
station agent suddenly declares that if 
m eroBS over to B. M. wo may 
tnlve much sooner at D., our goaL 
It is only a half hour's walk. In order 
to lose no time, we start at once, as dis- 
tanco is estimated under ordinary con- 
ditions and when the road is full of slip- 
pery mud and slime it often seems a 
third longer. 

On every hand we see nothing but 
soldiers. The inhabitants am not al- 
lowed to leave their villapes and the 
sight of a civilian on the road, especially 
in the evening, is soraeUiing aaheard of. 
We are loeioed at with snspicion by 
everybody, pocket lanterns are flashed 
on us and at every step we are asked to 
show onr passes. So it is advisable to 
attach yourself to some group or in- 
dividual going the same way» after yon 
have proved your identity. 

Therefore, after a few minute, I was 
marehing along with a tall young chap 
■who was bound for B. M. He had 
been wounded, was no longer fit for 
service in the field and was now working 
with the supply eorps. He didn't exact- 
ly know why he was on this trip. He had 
been informed from his battalion that 
he must go at once to Hamburg, as he 
was caned by a private telegram. "I 
married when the war broke out," he 
said. " I know my wife has been sick. 
But my old mother has been sick too. 
Where shall I go first wbsn I vssdi 
home? " He dropped his head on his 
breast and walked in silence for a while. 
Finally he made his decision. He would 
first go to his wif^ parents and learn 
there what sorrow awaited him. He had 
a serious, sad journey before him. 

In B. M. there were some men 
waiting fsr tfaa train a very tall young 
man in civiliaa dress, a slim Prossiaa 



artillery officor, and a very young Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers. Each one entered 
a different compartment. After twenty 
minutes came tlie cry of **Everyl»ody 
out! " We were in L., and would 
have to wait there in a station still 
smaller than the one at N. The dis- 
tinguished dvillian, the artiUerymaa, 
and the engineer began to walk up and 
down, with slow, patient strides. Their 
frequent meetings brought mutual in- 
troductions and a brief conversation. 

The gentleman in civilian dress was 
after the body of his brother, who had 
fallen a short time ago. The artillery- 
man was aeeiMnpaajring tiie body ol his 
brother, and he pointed to a closed freight 
car, which had a large cross painted on 
it. The engineer was on his way home 
to attend tlie funeral of his mother. Last 
Spring two of his older brothers had 
fallen. The grief gnawing at the moth- 
er's heart had been more tlian she could 
bear. Hw last Joy was the news that 
her youngest, who was a volunteer, had 
been made an officer. 

The horisou was wrapped la darkness 
and fog, but here and there faint lights 
could be seen, weak reflections of the 
f ierballs and rockets being set up at the 
front, and now nearer, now furUier 
away, the roar of the artillery continued 
without interruption. And the men 
walked up and down, back and forth. 
In silent meditation, filled with serious 
thoughts which probably van all about 
the same. 

At last the train arrived, drawn by a 
Uttle freight engine. The esr carrying 

the dead officer was coupled on, and we 
all entered the train. Sometimes it is a 
good thing when your thoughts are kept 
occupied 1^ recent impressions. For a 
seemingly endless journey in the poorly 
built Belgian coaches, which are not 
equipped for heating, is much worst than 
a march over muddy roads. 

It was 2 o'clock in the morning when 
we arrived in the dead city. Every light 
had been extinguished long before. Not a 
step nor a voice was to be heard. Only 
the distant roll of the artillery. The 
three men with their serious thoughts 
continued their journey toward home via 
Valendaniies. 
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The Siege of France 



By Bernhai^ 

[TnuMlated tor Current BIstoi 

A \D the siege continues! On this 
front, hundreds of miles long, our 
brave fellows lie in the trenchee— 
hy night, by day, and at this very 
moment as I write these words. Away 
up yonder in Flanders the water reaches 
to their knees. The pumps are kept 
Steadily at work, hot that does not help 
much. In spite of cement, beams, props, 
and wickerwork, trenches cave in here 
and there every .day; and the toilsome 
task of piling up the eandbagi must be 
begun again and again. When the men 
leave the trenches they have to wade 
through the water for half a mile or 
more. In the Champagne district they 
are white with lime and chalk; in the 
Arponne and the Vosges they are cov- 
ered with mud to their very ears. Here, 
too, the pumps are hard at work to keep 
the water down. 

It snows; the wind roars; the rain 
falls in torrents. Then a change, and 
we are frozen by the cold. When the 
men leave the trenches for a spell of 
rest away from the firinp line they have 
to support themselves on sticks and 
crutches, for the water and the frost 
have played havoc with their weary 
limbs. No army of earlier times could 
Imvf brought to its task such a store of 
energy. Even Napoleon himself would 
hardly have ventured to make such 
claims on his veterans. The stubborn 
will of our warriors has doubled, quin- 
tupled itself. The very blood is anUe- 
deep— the blood of the enemy, and often 
also, alas! of their own comrades as 
well— and their brows are worthy of the 
laurel. 

In mud and water, between rows of 
rain-sodden and bullet-ridden samlhatrs, 
stands the soldier on guard— on guard in 
the narrow labyrinth of trenches, behind 
walls of sandbags, behind the shreds and 
tatters of walls that have been shelled 
fA-er and over again, behind tangled tree 
stumps, arranged criss-cross fashkm. 
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On puard from the Belgian coast, where 
the cruel Winter sea hurls its waves 
against the bleak shore, all the way 
down to the Swiss border, where the 
mountains stretch up to the Alps. As I 
write, a hundred thousand men on this 
line are employed cm guard duty alone. 
There they stand, five or ten paces from 
one another, their rifles at their shoul- 
ders, and keep watch. Behind row and 
TOW of sandlwgs the machine guns lie 
in wait day and night. The gunners lie 
or squat in the damp soil, awaiting the 
signal to rush to their posts and throw 
tiielr lives to the haiard, as they have 
been doing for the last seventeen months. 
The water drips from their caps. They 
are silent; their eyes turn toward the 
Fatherland. There they He in their little 
dugout of loam or chalk, their boots and 
overcoats thick with mud; and thoy try 
to sleep and to think of nothing. The 
guard calls, and they start to their feet 
Th^ drink their portion of soup, vtrhile 
the water trickles in between the sand- 
bags and the downpour of rain soaks 
them to the very skin. 

Here lie two or three crooked spikes, 

there a coil of wire choked with mud; 
two or three bundles of clothes are scat- 
tered about, half sunken in the earth; 
a dead body or two, which have lain just 
outside the trenches for weeks and can- 
not be buried — and over yonder, perhaps 
30, 50, or 100 yards away, the 
enemy. That is all they see; tiiat is 
their world. Between the wire entangle- 
ments, stretching over a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles, between the two opposing 
lines of trenches, Hes flilek the prdle of 
dead. Nothinjr, cither by day or by 
niprbt, springs from this lifeless strip of 
land, still as the grave. Platoons, com- 
panies, battalions, and whole regiments 
have .sunk into this girdle of dead — ^hun- 
drc'ls of thousands of strong men, sum- 
moned once upon a time to live and to 
carry forward the work of humanity. 
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Pcath and his eaned lieutenants (who 
avoid this lifdess ione!)i h«ve reaped 
a good harvest this year. 

The rats swarm out of the shattered 
villages; the ravens cry greedily. War 
is merciless. And nobody who is not 
actually there has any right to cxprest 
horror. For, hy heaven! it is not much 
to ask that these who rest in security 
Fhall know the whole truth about con- 
dHimtt at the frmt, A dead man is 
dead; and there are many things in this 
var worse than beinjr dead. 

And Death, Death is everywhere. As 
long as there is a front st all, from tho 
sea to the mountains. Death will be 
everywhere. The long bullets hiss 
through the air; hand mines and hand 
grenades find tiieir mark. Projoctilos 
come crashing down from the trench 
mortars. A portion of the trench f^bivers 
for an instant; then is hurled high in 
tho air. Doath stretehos fmrUi his hand 
and clntches <^icers and men— 4e is 



ubiquitous. He is to be found in the 
ruined villages, where the weary soldier 
is seddng his rest; in tho woods, be- 
hind the shelters where the field guns 
are concealed; up in tho sky, under tho 
ground— everywhere. 

Last yoar, in the Winter of 1914, as 
men in Flandora still tell one another, 
a huge aeroplane suddenly appeared to 
spring from nowhere and flew proudly 
against tho sky. It showed no signal, but 
no one fired. Tlien it seemed to the on- 
lookers, awestrirken, that a preat white 
flag was gradually unfurled from beneath 
its brings. It betokened a truce — peace! 

No sign of the aeroplane was seen 
this year, and the siege goes on. The 
soldier stands at his post* fearless, 
faitiifu], noble, and he will remain there, 
fearless, faithful, and noble, so long as 
the needs of his Fatherland demand it — 
until he falls. 

Never, either by day or night, should 
wo forget our heroes in the field. 



A Paradox of War 

[By a BrlUsh omcer] 



The following refleetiona on ihe ef- 
fects of war upon character are from a 
Irttcr irrittrn to his vife by a Britigh 
officer at the tvcutcm front: 

GENERALLY we all feel in much 
the same way— the British soldiers 
at the front. I was telling a Chap- 
lain yesterday of a raid that had been 
made on the German trenches, and had 
added: **! suppose about sixty Germans 
were killed." " Is that all? " he said, with 
a real sorrow and disappointment in his 
voice. If I could have said six hun- 
dred he, a Christian priest, would have 
felt more content. Yot he was a gentle- 
hearted man. 

Talking with him before, he had been 
exchanging with me observations going 
to show the great growth of tenderness, 
of chivalry, of dutiful generosity among 
the soldiers. We both could cite in- 
stance after instance, some of which 
brought a quaver to the voice and a 
dimness to the eyes. Put down side 



by side these two facts: (1) That in 
the main the British soldier at the front 

is a better man for his present experi- 
ence, better in his thought of hi.s family, 
to his mates, to the civil population 
around him, to tho animals who serve 
him, to his German prisoneis. and that 
he is also, clearly, a " softer " man; (2) 
that he is sternly (cruelly, if you like) 
set upon destroying Germans, and talks 
of Hun-killing as the most desirable 
thing in life. 

There appears between the two a 
chasm of paradox. And I suppose it 
would be very hard by any process of 
logic to bridge the chasm. Go behind 
logic, however, and search in the deeper 
motives of instinct, and the position 
is plain enough. A ^ep, pussiniKite in- 
stinct teaches the man in the fighting 
line that all that makes for the better- 
ment of human life, chivalry, gener- 
osity, candor, fair dealing, h threatened 
with extinction, and he finds himself 
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unconsciowfy Striving to cherish and 
foster the gentler side of life at the 
same time as he sets himself with 
rnngt itenmeu to •xterminate tiw 
forces whidi are woikliig for its dsstnic- 

tion. 

For the German as a prisoner there 
is a kind wekome. ** Tommy " will give 
him his own rations and tobacco and 
lend him his coat. For the German as 
a combatant in the cause of anti-civili- 
sation there is a stem liatred w^iieli 
would make it the most welcome of 
Christmas treats if we were allowed on 
the 25th to bombard every place which 
was supposed to shelter a German and 
to raid every German trench. 



There is no " tenderness for Germany " 
at the front, thouph there is, to the 
most careless observation, an increase 
of human tenderness, and the more it 
increases the more savage becomes the 
mood of resolution to finish, once for 
all, with the enemies of the humane side 
of life. Imagine a physician fscing an 
outbreak of plague among a population 
of his friends and his attitude toward 
the bacillus of the plague. That repre- 
sents onr feeling toward armed Ger- 
many. You need not fear for a 
graccful peace " coming from fatigue on 
the part of the fighting men. It is the 
resolution of the talking men yon will 
need to look to. 



A Village of Fear 

By John N. Raphael 



STRANGSLT enough, I knew the little 
town — a village almost— and I had 

spent an hour there not very long 
before the war. It used to be one of 
those staid and quiet little places in the 
north of France which visiters would call 

a village, to the townspeople's annoy- 
ance. It might have been a little Eng- 
lish town, so prim it was. Mrs. Gaskell 
would have loved it. The little railway 
station had, of course, as all such rail- 
way stations have, its own little garden, 
bordered on the platform side with neat 
white stones. * • « 

There is no stationmastcr now, and 
Monsieur le Capitaine no longer waits 
for the afternoon train. There is no af- 
tonoon train — there are no trains at alL 
The station is there, the little garden is 
there, the houses outside are there» but 
they are empty and silent. 

On either side of the little slope run- 
ning down to the High Street, the bour- 
geois-built houses remind one of an 
angry old lady whom a passing omnibus 
has made into a figure ef fun on a muddy 
day. They are spattered with mud. They 
are pock-marked with shrapnel. Here 
and there shutters have been shattered 
Into little holes and ^pUntsrsd Uts, where 
the whole shutter has not been torn 



away. But the houses stand. The walls 

look tired, but they are whole, though 
mud and misery have been splashed on 
them wholesale. They have been caught 
by the fringe of the storm of hot metel; 
some antediluvian beast out of a Dor^ 
picture or a Conan Doyle story had been 
nibbling at the slates. Now and again, 
the top of one of theee houses had been 
forced out Into the street, or a great piece 
has been munched off a comer by a shell. 
In the middle of the road is a black 
marble clock. The glass is broken, but 
. It is otherwise undamaged, and Hie gilt 
hands mark tw^cnty minutes past three. 
At the bottom of the slope is the High 
Street. It is a street of silence, without 
any of the poetic glamour wfaleii long 
years of silence lend to such a street. 
There is no grass on the pavements. 
There is no moss between the stones. 
There is mud. Thers is a bsle or two^ ' 
and there is not a sound. 

You know the silence which precedes 
a storm? This is the silence of the 
aftermatii, and It Is ghaaUj and fan- 
pressive, more impressive^ pschaps, be- 
cause of the bright Spring sunshine in 
which it is bathed. Some of the shop 
fronts have bsen ahavad away by shdl, 
and lie in heaps ef dust. The wares ara 
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behind the window frames — there are no 
windows. There is a roast chicken which a 
shower of plaster has apparently saved 
fram eompteto diasolutioiit and by it, m 
larpe dish of horrible, dusty spinach, with 
a hard-boiled egg on it. Half the shop 
sign, " Rotisseris," has disappeared. Th« 

three letters, ** Eot wfakh remain 

tell the story. 
The doors of the houses are open, but 



nothing lives and nothing stirs, and there 
is no sound but the click of our own 
boots on the stones. It is a silence which 
malcM one afraid, and we gulp down tha 
fear to get rid of that lump in the throat 
which is caused by an infinite pity. We 
could only make little noises with our lips 
and teeth, at one another, to expresa 
what we were feeling. Neither of na 
could have spoken. 



From an Artilleryman's Notebook 



L'lUuatraiion (Paris) kaa brought to- 
gtthtr nutgnifima txmmpUt of "the raw 
vmterial 0/ hiaUtrif" one of which fol- 

I0W8 : 

FOUR A. M.— We install telephone 
linea between the central post <tf 

Massiges and the first line trenches. 

6 A. M. — Intensive bombardment of 
enemy positions; ail the calibres join in; 
it is an unintenropted drum roll. 

The German artillery roplics. Natur- 
ally they are particularly penerous to 
Massiges; nevertheless a little of their 
solkitnde ia extended to the Promontory 
and to the rear connecting trenches • ♦ • 
Oh! This time we have the honor of 
breathing their asphyxiating gases * * * 
first a dash of ether, of gartfa^ then a 
slight stinging in the eyes. One of us 
gives terrifying tales of the effects of 
these gases. We all put on our masks, 
the gas penetrates, nevertheless; tears 
come to our eyes, and wc feel o])])nj---t'd. 
Decidedly, you are better with your face 
uncovered; let us take off the masks. 
We all mop onr eyes as hard as ve 
can. The Boche jest is poignant; every- 
body weeps at it! • * • 

Finally the gases go away, leaving us 
violent headaches. 

So the real attack is for tills morning. 
In two hours all those who are here, por- 
poises, (marines,) couriers, telephonists, 
artillery signalers, will rush to the at- 
tack of the Rinp and, as we are to pierce 
it, will go on further. • * • 

9:16 A. M. — The commander of the 
first advance dimbe the parapet leisure- ' 
ly, steadily. He rests his weapon on 
his arm and turns back. AU his men, 



his two companies, are there. ♦ • ♦ 
** Forward!" A few yards apart, the 
porpoises rush forward; he has to hold 

them back. 

" Gently, gently!" says the officer. 

Tile second advance gets out; it fol> 
lows the first, which has already reached 
the foot of the Ring. 

It is superb, it is unforgettable, dan- 
ger ia forgotten; the silhouettes down 
there are all ready in the " Kreuter '* 
trench. A contest of cold steel. A con- 
fliet begins there which hardly lasts two 
minutes, and the silhouettes go forward* 
forward, and disappear in the eonneetinff 
trench.^ 

A period of pause. With a glance the 

commander examines all his men. 

9:45 A. M. — It is the turn of the fourth 
wave, our turn, to follow. We have all 
been out of Hie tmidies tMt long time; 
we are eager to go f orwatd. 

A fine drizzle is fallinfr. What a mis- 
fortune! It will keep our ae!oplai,es in. 

A machine gun masked in the Ring 
ravine bothers us, it fires on our flank, 
pours bullets into a battery which has 
just reached the bridge over the brook. 
Horses of the gun teams fall, it becomes 
necessary to unhitch the traces, to drag 
the poor brutes out of the way. Other 
horses are wounded and soon all is con- 
fusion ; horses, men, guns, caissons • * • 
all tangled togetiier * • • there is no 
question now of bringing this battery 
into action. 

The horses of the artillery scouting 
party, eight or -ten, are very peacefully 
cropping grass in the meadow beside us. 
Already some of them have fallen; the 
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others look at them. Now there are 
only five left, then three, then two, then 
one. The bnllttt fly * * * Um poor 
brute is strudc; * * * it tries to lift 
its head to see with its great, gentle 
eyes, whence came the blow which struck 
it; pitifully it lifts its crest, bat the 
heed fslls beck ecein * * * con* 
vulsive movements, a veil gathers over 
the eyes, and the fine horse dies! 

At Iftstl Here we are on the road to 
the Ring. We arriye there at quick 
march. We draw a long breath, the 
breastwork protects us for the moment 
from that cursed machine gun. 

10:30 A. M. — Here are the first Ger- 
man trenches, the big connecting guts. 
Everything is turned upside down, it is 
• vision of cbnos. Bonds, ends of wood, 
stidc np out of the earth, and the soil is 
strewn with fragments of bombs, bul- 
lets, barbed wire. The Kreuter trench 
has diseppeered; nothing is left of it now 
but a Und of great rut, and German 
arms, legs, and bodies, torn by onr shrap- 
nel, are half buried in it. 

At one place on tiie slope of a ravine 
we have to bend down and crawl over 
corpses, for an enemy machine pun tire- 
lessly sweeps what remains of the para- 
pet. Here and there yon catch hdd of 
an arm or a leg to help yon over a dif fi- 
cult place. 

The first prisoners come down the 
slope, wan, pitiable. They admit tiiat 
they have not eaten for three days, our 
cannon having made the transport of 
supplies impossible. One of our naval 
guns has destroyed tiie Challerange rail- 
road station and cut through the road to 
Autry. Two shelled railroad trains lie 
across the tracks and form an inextrica- 
ble barrier. 

A German noncommissioned officer of 
the Thirtieth Infantry Reserve Regiment 
declares that our gun fire was frightful, 
that it was ahainefal, that we shonldnt 
do things like that, and so on, * * * 
and when we laughed he flew into a 
temper. 

The porpoise in charge of a dosen 
prisoners leaves them half way down the 
hill; he points out Massiges and the 
Promontory to them and goes back into 
the f igitt The Bodies ask nothing bet- 
tsr; formed in nmk by their nonoom-' 



missioned officer, who has taken com- 
mand of them on his own initiative, they 
take ttie direction of our former lines, 
walking rapidly, feeling no desire at all 
to escape their fate as prisoners of war. 

Noon. — We are in the German 
trenches, an excellent shelter, but full 
of dead Imdiea. Onr sweepers have 
passed that way; a squad throws gren- 
ades into the saps and hurries on a 
little further. Another, a little distance 
behind tiie first, examhies the trenches 
to make sure that no living Boehes are 
hiding in the crevices. 

In these comers a sickening smell of 
blood strikes your nostrils. 

The waves of the assault are in the 
connecting trenelies; pressing close to- 

g(^tlior our men are wnitinir in the fine 
drizzle that soaks their clothes. 

1 P. IC^Tbe lines are a good deal 
mixed; bullets are wliistling from every 
direction; they come from the Medius, 
they come from 191. To get a little shd- 
tw we dig In and every one works armed 
with shovels and picks. We attack tlie 
bodies, which have to he token off the 
ground and thrown over the breastwork. 
The German losses caused by our gun 
fire must have been terrible. Detached 
beads, arms, legs, are lying here and 
there. With our shovels we push them 
out of the way. 

The German artllleni' is still firing 
feebly; 77s, 105s, burst in the hollows 
of their former earthworks. Telephone 
wires, cut in many places, cannot be 
mended* 

Messages are carried to Massiges. It 
is an exciting race. Tiio nia<4nne gun 
in the ravine sprays the plain where 
many of us are passing and we walk on 
without knowing whether the next mo- 
ment we may not be chosen as a target 
for the Boche machine guns. 

In the hollows of the eartfiworics and 
in the ravine from the Brook as far as 
Massitres, no one killed; by a lucky 
chance we have only had wounded there. 

As he return we lay a telephone wire, 
but the three hundred yards are still 
there, hard to pass. We must not let 
them see that we are laying wires, for 
the Bocbee dont like that. Hidhig the 
reel behind our backs or utder ovr 
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doaks vfc unroll fhs wire as we go» and 

get past, looking very innocent. 

The machine gun crew, hu&y eUewhere, 
kavea na akme. 

2 P. M.— We hava not had anything 
to eat yet; in the evening, perhaps, if 
we have time. On the top of the erest 
ive still push forward, but the Oermans 
are building barrieadea and we work 
with hand greruKlep. 

''Pass the grenades forward," comes 
the message, and the bags whieh contain 
them come forward to the firing; line. 

*' Pass the cartridges forward "; "Pass 
the grenades," such is the cry ceaselessly 
repeated. Beside va the porpoises eat 
the steel wires whidi hold the shells in 
place. 

It is still raining; you sink in this 
harrowed and water>4oalced eartli. 
4 P. M.— All goes wdl. We are male- 

injr headway in the approndi trendies. 
At times it is a race. A message to the 
artillery to lengthen its fire by 200 
yards ♦ * * ten minutes after by 
400 yards * • ♦ the division asks 
for explanations; are not these two mes- 
sages parts of one message? No, no! 
It is really 200 plus 400, that is, 600. 

After the advance a brief panse; Ger- 
man reinforcements. 

The struggle with the grenades con- 
tinues; onr men are in their shirtsleeves, 
for in spite of the rafai they have got 
hot. 

Ahead of us no more rifle fire; only 
on the flanks. Whoever takes the trouble 
to aim is killed before he has time to 

fire. 

In a munitions depot near Sap IB we 
fhid Sjm German " bedbugs "—that is 

the name our porpoi' ps jrive to these 
grenades. We shall not fail to return 
them to their former owners. 



A Boche creeping out from one knows 
not where, wild eyed, suddenly appears 
between the two French lines. lie ge^- 
tiadates, no longer knows what he is 
doing, and hurls grenades in every direc- 
tion, at his comrades, at u?^. A shot 
from the German trench quiets him. 

6 P. M.>->The General sends a mes- 
sage: "The right and le**t are petting 
well ahead. Stand firm." The Colonel 
answers: " I am making every effort 
to maintain my position and even to push 
forward, but I am partly surrounded and 
wedged in, in the guts and trenches. You 
may be certain that I shall hold on to 
the ond, but I need grenades." 

It is true that we use them up, but one 
by one the guts are swept clear and un- 
der the rain of explosions the Germans 
fall, tiie defeado* are killed, the trench 
is ours. Wo do not halt, but press for^ 
w^ard. 

7 P. M.— The night falls, the combat 
dackens. We come down again to Mas* 
siges, fearing no counterattack on the 

part of the Roches. The day is good. 
We have taken eight successive lines of 
trenches. As a measure of precaution WO 
organize them defendvely in any case. 

0 p. M. — We are at Ma--ip:e^. with 
empty bellies. We eat with good appe- 
tites • • • then we go to sleep, for we 
are ready to sleep standing up. 

11 P. M. — Another alarm! We get the 
signal that the Germans are busy, too 
busy for our taste, in their trenches on 
A 47 and A 48. 

The information is telephoned to the 
artillery. The 75s fire, and from up 
there they signal at last that there is 
less noise. 

The soldiers stretch themselves on the 
earth and sleep the sleep of the 
just • • • 
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Europe^s Economic Predominance 

in Danger 

By P^o^e^^o^ Willy Wygoiizinski of Bonn 

The followlns arti'^l*' by a rotpl Ptofes^tor of Philosophy arifl wrir^r on «»conoml.\^ ir. tl.c 
University of Itonn, warntng the beUlgerenu of the probable effects of the continiutnoe 
of the war upon their position In the worlil markets. oridnaSly appeared tn the 'Cologm 
CNtfatte on Dec 24, 1913: 



DR. HELFFERICH, the Imperial 
Troasurer, in his report to the 
Reichstag on De(\ 11 estimated 
the daily cost of the war at from 
180,000,000 to |32,&00,000, or a yearly 
total of from |80/KM),W)0/MM> to $32,500^ 
000,000. These figures seem fantastic, 
but they are nothing more than the con- 
crete expression of a grim reality. And 
in these figarss only the immediate 
expenses of the war are included, i. e., 
what the belligerent States are laying 
out for warlike purposes. They do not 
cover the expenses of Individaals, the 
destruction of goods, or the falling off 
in production. 

It is easily comprehensible, therefore, 
that in these eircnmstances the leading 
financial organ of Great Britain, The 
Economist, raises the question if it is 
not possible to conclude an honorable 
peace before Europe goes into general 
hankmptcy. Indeed, the question of 
how the economic future of Europe ha^ 
been and will continue to be affected 
hy the war desenret the most careful 
attention. 

Europe, or to speak more exactly, 
Korthwestern Europe, has been up to the 
p re s e n t the spiritnal and eeonomie centre 
of the world. Its advatu-ed position has 
been due to no small extent to the rest- 
leas economic urge of Germany, which, 
ofttti enough against their will, dragged 
the older countries with it Two things 
have threatened this European hegemony 
during the last few decades; the slow 
upward march of tiie United States of 
America and the force with which Japan, 
leaving the Middle Ages behind, thrust 
itself into the ranks of the great powres. 
So in, the other Aidatie or African 
eomttriee haTO not been able to rsadi m 



similar height. The development of 
Canada and Atistralia has been limited 

partly by natural and partly by cultural 
reasons. The nations of Central and 
South America, the climatic condition^ of 
which place than in the posiUon of being 
essentially producers of raw materials, 
are by no means able to compete with 
the industrial countries. 

If it is true that England now has 
4,000,000 men under arms, this alone 
signifies a great sacrifice. According 
to the census of 1911 there were only 
14,260,000 males engaged in industry in 
all Great Britain. If we count those 
who have fallen, or been hopelessly 
maimed, as well as the others whose 
services are required l»y the war» we 
find that fully a third of the male in- 
dustrial population has been withdrawn 
from its former activities. The solders, 
howevoTt naturally represent the pidc of 
the workers in the prime of life, so in 
reality the loss in labor power is still 
greater. Consequently, instead of Eng- 
land being able to increase her produc- 
tion, as she had hoped to do, she has 
been obliged greatly to reduce it. The 
results are well known; the island king- 
dom's exports are steady falling, wliite 
her imports are increaring, and at con- 
stantly rising prices. 

The same is true in a still greater 
degree in the case of France and Russia, 
as theee oountries were the first to send 
their young men to the battlefields. Nat- 
urally, the Central Powers have also b^n 
hard hit by the war, but, as we shall 
ahow, Hiey are in a much more favorable 
economic position than their opponents. 
Of course their sacrifice in blood has 
been extraordinarily large and can by no 
means be replaced, but Bnglaad'e mtenp 
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tion to ruin them economically has luckily 
coiue to nought, although they have not 
been eUe to import oome things tiiet for- 
merly seemed indispensable, as only small 
quantities have escaped the brutal policy 
of oppression of England, the sea pirate. 
They have been in the same situation 
regarding exports. In connection with 
the latter point, the sip'nificance of the 
fostering of the home market was well 
bnmght oat While England, with her 
disproportionately developed industry, de< 
pended upon selling from three-quarters 
to four-fifths of her entire production 
ahroed, the ense with Germany was ^ist 
the reverse. Consequently, it was much 
easier for her to find a place for her 
former export goods in the domestic mar- 
Icet The war itself, with its never-eeas- 
inp demand for all sorts of articles, from 
shells to pocket lanterns, quickly as- 
sumed, thanks to the adaptability of our 
industry, the rMe of ** snbstitate " pur- 
chaser. 

Now, after having recognized the in- 
comparably better situation of the Cen- 
tral Powers, let us try to take a good look 
at the general economic results of the 
war for the European powers concerned. 
Japan need not be counted as a belliger- 
ent, as her active part in tlw war may be 
regarded as ended. It would l>c unspeak- 
ably foolish from her standpoint if she 
did not complacently watch the European 
nations tear each other to pieces as long 
as possible. Let us estimate the number 
of men engaged in the war at 25,000,000 
at least. All of them have been with- 
drawn from prodnctivo labor. Counting 
the averap-e yearly production (not 
wages) of each of the 15,000,000 West 
Europeans at $260, and that of the 10,- 
000,000 East Europeans at $125, we have 
a falling off in production of $^"), 000,000, - 
000 a year. This is exactly the amount 
of the annual income of tiie rich French 
Nation, as estimated some years ago by 
Leroy-Reaulieu. In reality it is likely 
that the number of men withdrawn from 
industrial life is much larger, and the 
loss in production as well« since a great 
many factories are lying partly or en- 
tirely idle because of the absence of 
their managers or of other important 
officials. 

Then we must add the immense de- 



struction of goods, the consumption of 
material by the war itself, and the tying 
up of important shipping lines, to men- 
tion just a few instances. And then the 
list of losses is by no mean^ t-nded. A 
very large number of the men in the 
field will either never return or will 
come bade so crippled as to be hardly 
counted as members of productive indus- 
try. In many cases, even though no 
member of the family is killed or crip- 
pled, the disorganisation of industry, the 
loss of customers, Ac, will make former 
producers temporary or permanent pass- 
ive elements in economic life. Finally, 
it must be remembered that the costs of 
the war, even though they be partly 
•shifted to the shoulders of later genera- 
tions, must be paid at some time, and 
with a high rate of interest at that In 
case the expenses of the victor should be 
paid by the vanquished, which is by no 
means certain, the position of the former 
group of States would be bettered, but 
not the general situation of Europe. 

Now, what is the position of Europe's 
rivals? The advantages derived out of 
the present situation by both America 
and Japan are universally known. " Neu- 
tral " .America is enriching itself no less 
than the enemy land of the Mikado. It 
is characteristic of the situation that 
Japan, the poor nation, is now in a po- 
sition to avail itself of the difference in 
exchange and buy back its securities in 
the stock markets of Paris and Berlin. 
But the developments of the future are 
more important than those of the mo- 
ment. That Germany will no longer have 
a part in the world market, as l;er op- 
ponents hope, is naturally not to be 
thought of. She will remain indis- 
pensable as a purchaser and, above all, 
as a producer of high quality goods. We 
might even say that Germany could not 
have a better adverti.<fMi< nt than this 
war, which has given her the opportunity 
to demonstrate her abihty upon every 
field. Europe in general, however, has 
been set back to an incalculable degree 
by the war in the economic race with her 
non-European competitors, who have not 
been injured by ft. President Wilson 
told a meeting of business men in Co- 
lumbus early in December that it seemed 
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as if the United States must form a re- 
serve of financial and economic -strength 
for the entire world after the war. 

This is, of course, when we consider 
America's weakness in capital, one of 
those favorite exaRgerations of the land 
of unlimited boasting. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that North America's advan- 
tapre in the great export market of South 
America has grown enormously, and that 
it is also likely to maintain the position 
of purveyor to the Entente countries that 
it has obtained during the war. To be 
sure, Wilson, through his cowardly pol- 
icy — the Japanese are still in the Mexi- 
can bay where they landed more than a 
year ago to float a " stranded " ship — 
has abandoned the East Asiatic market 
for a long time. 

Right here lies what is probably the 
greatest danger for the economic position 
of Europe and for the white race in gen- 
eral. The incomprehensible shortsight- 
edness of the Anglo-American policy in 
the Far East, inspired partly by hate and 
partly by blind business greed, has led to 
an immeasurable strengthening of Japan, 
and she seems likely to emerge as the real 
economic victor of the war. The Japa- 
nese textile industry is particularly ac- 
tive in availing itself of the favorable 
opportunity to get into the world's trade. 
We hear that the Red Cross in Moscow 
has received bids from Japanese woolen 
mills that were 40 per cent, under the 
Russian prices, and that the woolen 
manufacturers of Manchester are worry- 
ing over samples of Japanese goods which 
have stood the test of comparison with 
their own products, and have been of- 
fered at very low prices. If this is hap- 
pening in England itself, we may well 



imagine how things look in the markets 
of the Far East, and particularly those of 
India, which the Japanese have for a Ion; 
time openly regarded as in their sphere 
of influence. While the export of textile 
machinery from England to all other 
countries has fallen off, to Japan it has 
increased. If Japan succeeds in indus- 
trially organizing the human hordes of 
Eastern Asia, and she seems in a fair 
way to do so, the fate of the European- 
American working class, that cannot 
adapt itself to the living conditions of the 
coolies, is sealed, and that of the capital- 
ists also. The war and the blind, suicidal 
policy of England and America are all 
hastening the advent of that period. 

Let us summarize. The economic fut- 
ure of Europe is in great danger. The 
loss of men and material, if long con* 
tinued, must entail the loss of Europe's 
economic hegemony. Germany has the 
least to fear, as her exploitation of the 
advantages of the "closed market" dur- 
ing the war, the new export possibilitiea 
opened to her in the Near East, and the 
great productive ability of her industry, 
which has been heightened during the 
war and promoted by German science, 
v/ill continue to make her superior to the 
nat ions that are now trying to annihilate 
her because of this very superiority. 
England, with her relatively excessive 
foreign trade and her particularly ex- 
posed position in India, has the most to 
fear. Every further day of the war sig- 
nifies a new and irretrievable loss, with- 
out any visible compensation for the ag- 
gressors. This sin against European 
culture and against the development 
of humanity does not rest upon our 
head. 
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Horrors of Gas Attacks 

By Pierre Loti 



A PLACE of horror which one would 
think Dante had imagined. The 
. air is heavy — stifling; two or 
three little night • lamps, which 
look as if they were afraid of giving too 
much light, hardly pierce the hot, smoky 
darkness which smells of fever and 
sweat. Busy people are whispering anxr 
iously. But you hear, more than all, 
agonized gaspings. These ^raspings es- 
cape from a number of little beds drawn 
np dose together on whieh are distin- 
guished human forms, above all, chests, 
chests that are heaving too strongly, too 
rapidly, and that raise the sheets as if 
the hour of the death rattle had already 
come. 

It is one of our hospitals on the battle 
line, improvised as well as was possible 
on the morrow of one of the most in- 
fernal of CSerman abominations; all these 
children of France, who look as if they 
are at the last gasp, were so terribly in- 
jured that it was impossible to carry 
them further away. This great hall, with 
its crumbling walls, was yesteidhiy a 
storehouse of hogsheads of champagne, 
these little beds — some fifty in number 
~were put togeOier in feverish haste, 
made of branches that still keep their 
bark, and look like rustic garden furni- 
ture. 

But why this heat, which the stoves 
send forth and which makes breathing 
almost impossible? The reason is that it 
cannot be too hot for asphyxiated lungs. 
And this darkness, why this darkness 
which gives an air of the inferno to this 
place of martyrdom, and which 
must so hinder the gentle, white- 
clad nurses? It is because the barba- 
rians are tiMre In their borrows, quite 
close to this village, whose houses and 
church tower they have more than once 
amused themselves by pounding with their 
shells, and if, witii tiieir ever-watchful 
field glasses, they saw in this sad, No- 
vember twilight the lights appearing in 
the windows of a long hall, they would 
histantly scent a field hospital and diella 



would rain on the humble sick beds; we 
have learned how they love to sprinkle 
grapeshot on hospitals, Red Cross con> 
voys, churches! 

So that one can hardly see here 
through a sort of mist, spread by water 
boiling in heaters. Every moment nurses 
bring huge, black air balloons, and those 
who are struggling in agony stretch out 
their poor hands to beg for them; it is 
oxygen which makes them breathe better 
and suffer less. Many of them have 
these black air balloons resting on their 
panting chests, and in their mouths they 
greedily hold the tubes through which 
the saving gas escapes; you would say 
that they were great children with milk 
bottles; this throws a sort of grotesque 
buffoonery over these scenes of horror. 

Aiiphyxiation has different effects on 
different constitutions which require dif- 
ferent forms of treatment. Some of the 
men, almost naked on their beds, are cov- 
ered with blisters or smeared all over 
with tincture of iodine. There are oth- 
enh—these, alas, are the most seriously 
injured — who are nil swollen, chests, 
arms, and faces, and who look like In- 
dia rubber dolls blown up. India rubber 
dolls, children with nursing bottles! Al- 
thouf^h these are the only true images it • 
seems almost sacrilegious to employ 
them when anguish weighs upon your 
heart and you long to weep, to weep 
for pity and to weep for wrath! Yet let 
these comparisons, brutal as they are, 
engrave themselves deep in our memo- 
ries by their very strangeness, so that 
they may the longer nourish indignant 
hatred and the thirst of holy retribu- 
tion! 

For there is a man who spent years hi 

preparing all this for us, and this man 
continues to live. He lives, and as re- 
morse is without doubt unknown to his 
vultare son] he does not even suffer, 
unless it be from fury at having failed 
in his attempt. Before unchaining death 
upon the world he had coldly made his 
combinations, foreseeing everything. 'If, 
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however," he said to himself, " my rhi- 
noceros-like rushes and my huge appa< 
ratut of morder alionld in the impossible 
case hurl themselves against a too mag- 
nificent resistance, then, perhaps, I should 
dare, relying on the poltroonery of the 
neutrals; I should dare, perhaps, to af- 
firont all the laws of eiviliiation and to 
employ other means. In any case, let ns 
prepare." 

The great rush, in fact, did fail, and 
timidly at tlia beginning, fearful, in 

spite of all, of the whole world's disgust, 
he tried asphyxiation, after having justi- 
fied himself, of course, by his habitual 
lies, aeeosing France of having made the 
beginning. As he cynically hoped, there 
was, unfortunately, no general revolt of 
the human conscience. No more than 
ovor the earlier crimes—organised toot- 
ing, destruction of cathedrals, violations, 
massacres of children and of women — did 
the neutrals intervene. It veritably 
seems as if the destructive, fierce, and 
deathlike glance of his Gorgon, or Me- 
dusa, head had frozen them where they 
stood, and at the hour at which I write 
the last one Gorgonised by this mon- 
strous glance is the poor King of Greece, 
inconsistent and maladroit, who is trem- 
bling on the verge of the precipice of the 
gravest erimea. That tiiere may be neu- 
trals from terror one can understand; 
but that nations with hijrh qualities 
should remain Germanophile, by what 
. tricks have they been blinded, by what 
danders or by what bribes? 

Our dear soldiers with burned lungs* 
gasping on their little rustic beds, are 
very grateful when, following the doctor, 
you come dose to them, and they raise 
their gentle ejres to you when you take 
them by the hand. Here is one swollen 
like a balloon, unrecognizable, doubtless, 
for those who bad only seen him before 
this frightful swelling began, and, if you 
touch oven as lif^htly as possible his poor, 
distended cheeks, you feel under your fin- 
gers the vibration of the gases which 
have filtered in between skin and flesh. 

"Good; he is better since this morn- 
ing," says the doctor, and he continues in 
a low voice, for the nurse: " I begin to 
think, Madame^ we shall save this one 
also; but you must not leave him for a 



moment." Oh, needless advice, for she 
has not the slightest intention of leaving 
him, thto white-dad nurse, under whose 

eyes there are already dark shadows, 
caused by eight-and-forty hours of truce- 
less watching. Not one of them will be 
left, no; to be certain of that one has only 
to look at all these young doctors, all 
these orderlies, a little worn out, it is 
true, but so attentive and courageous 
that tiiey do not lose dght of one of 
them. 

And, thank God, they will save almost 
all of them! (Of 600 asphyxiated that 
night more tiian 600 are out of danger.) 
As soon as they can be moved they will 
be taken away from this hell of the battle 
front, where the Kaiser's shrapnels fall 
so willingly, even on tiie djing; they will 
be laid more comfortably in quiet hospi- 
tals where they will still suffer much, in- 
deed, for a week, a fortnight, a month, 
but which they will proaentt y leave, more 
cautious, more prudent and eager to re- 
turn to the fight. 

It may be said that the trick of asphyx- 
iation has fidled llice that of the great, 
savage rushes; it has not brought the re- 
sult which the Gorgon's head expected. 
And yet witii what sknifal calculations 
it has been tried on each occasion, always 
at the most favorable moments! We 
know that the Germans, masters of spy- 
ing and eeasdesdy informed of every, 
thing, never fail to choose for their at- 
tacks of whatever kind the days of reliev- 
ing guard, the hours when newcomers, 
fadng iliem, are still In tiie disorder of 
their arrival. 

So the evening when this last crime 
was committed six hundred of our men 
had Just taken their advance positiona 
after a long and tiring march; all at 
once, in the midst of a salvo of shrapnel 
which aroused them from their first 
sleep, they made out here and there littlo 
sounds of whistling, as if from trsadMrw 
ous steam sirens, and the death gas was 
pouring around them, spreading its 
thick, gloomy, gray clouds. At the same 
time, in the midst of this fog, tlioir lights 
waned to dim, small points. Bewildered, 
then, already suffocating, they thought, 
too late, of the masks which had been 
given them and which, liesides, they did 
not greatly believe in; they put them on 
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too awkwardly, some of thdn svcOf by 
an irresistible instinct of self-preMnm- 
tion, wImb Hbaf Mt tbe burning of their 
lapgB, yMded to the desire to run, and 
these were the most terribly injured be- 
cause of the excess of chlorine inhaled in 
the deep breaths of nmning. 

But the next time tiny will not be 
caught, neither these men, nor any of 
our s«iLdiers; with masks hermetically 
SMlod tiMy will stand immovable aroond 
iMftpOOf fagots prepared beforehand, the 
sudden flames of which neutralize the 
poisons in the air, and there ^-iU be no 
result beyond an hour of diseomfort, 
painful to pass through but abaoat al-« 
ways without fatal consequences. 

It is true that in the accursed cav- 
erns wlileh are their laboratorioB tiio 
intellectuals of Germany, convinced now 
that the neutrals will accept everj'thing, 
are working hard to find new and worse 
poisons for ns; but mitil tlioy liavo found 
them the Gorgon's liead will have lost 
this trick as, beyond contest, it has lost 
so many others. We, alas! have not been 
ablo to find moans to repay tliom with 
snfiHcient cruelty; to defend ourselves 
we have, therefore, only the protective 
mask, which is being improved, it is 



true, day by day; and, after all, in the 
eyes of the neutrals — if they still have 
ayoB to aoo— it is, perhaps, nobler to em- 
ploy no oUlor means. 

At the same time, how different would 
our position be if we did asphyxiate 
them, theso plnnderers and assassins 
who have attacked and invaded us, and 
who, despairing: of piercing our lines, 
try to suffocate us in our own homes, in 
onr dear land of France, as ono might 
suffocate rabbits in their burrows or 
rats in their holes. The tongues of men 
have not forecast these transcendent ig- 
nominies, which would rend the hearts 
of the basest cannibals; therefore, wo 
have no words to name them. Our poor, 
asphyxiated soldiers, gasping on their 
narrow eota, bow willingly I would hayo 
shown them to all, to their fathers, to 
their sons, to their brothers, to raise to 
paroxysm their holy indignation and 
thirst for Tongeaneo; yes, I would show 
them everywhere, and let their death 
rattle be heard, even to the impassive 
neutrals, to convince of their folly or 
tfadr erimo so many obstinate pacifists, 
to spread broadcast the alarm against 
the great barbarism which has broken 
forth over Europe 1 



Germania 

By EDEN THILLPOTTS 

Surgeon her, world! Let myriad scalpels bri^t 
Flash in her sores with all thy bitter might, 

So that their aching cease. 
Gut clean the cursed canker that doth fool 

Her spirit; tent and cleanse her sorry soul* 

And give her bosom peace. 

We do not smite a nation, but a pest; 
Humanity makes reasonable quasi 

To free a noble slave. 
Full deep she groans and faints, and fainting feels 
Ardiaic torture of a tyrant's heols 

Grinding her to her grave. 

Possessed of devils now, mad with her woes. 

She wounds the world and turns her friends to foes; 

But cast her devils down 
And broken, humbled, contrite, healed and sano 
Oh, may she shine her glorious self again— 

Pearl in Europa's crown. 

And they accurs'd, who bred this in her heart. 
Shall from the councils of mankind depart, 

While over sea and shore, 
The silver trumpets of the sunrise cry 
That earth pursue her solemn detfUny 

By blood and iron no more. 
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By Maxim Gorky 

TbA noted Ruti.slan autliar wrote this pithy Iltde article for a Stockholm pap«r. It wma c^tad 
by a KuMian Journal, from which the present tranalation wa« made. 



THE effect of ^ war on the prog- 
ress of civilization among the na- 
tions of the world will be strongly 
felt for generations to come. The 
development of ciyilixatieii will 'be much 
less rapid after the war fhaa heretofore. 

The world is becoming more and more 
permeated with iU-will, hatred, and pas- 
sioii. The neUe emotkmt give way to 
the bestial. The infernal forces arc 
awakened and the inhuman has pride- 
fully raised its head. I believe, however, 
in tiHi eammoii aenae ef tiie nations of 
Western Emope. I fe«tt that that sense 
will yet conquer the world, and that the 
European civilization will become the 
ehrQlMtion of all hmnanity. 

The European nations must therefore 
see to it that the work of civilization is 
carried on by them in a friendlier and 
noie co-operative spirit. The "most'* 
ia based on a very plain point of view: 
The Anfrlo-Saxons, Teutons and Latins, 
all together, constitute but a part of the 
worid'a population. And yet thejr are the 
ones that are and have been creating' the 
spiritual treasures of all humanity. The 
right to the spiritual domination o£ the 
world belongs to Western Europe, as she 
is entitled to that right by ▼Irtae of her 

spiritual w^ealth, of her many generations 
of labor on the fields of science and art j 
dM has won tiiat right through her in- 
telleetoal services to humanity. 

This mad, bloody war affords the 
largest part of the world the opportunity 
of doubting tiie BMiral Talms of Western 
European progress, of denouncing her 
authority in matters spiritual, and of 
opposing her doctrines and principles. 
In a measure these doubts are Justified. 
Tlie slaughter ia whidi the foremost 
European nations are now engaged will 
enhance barbarism on earth and will 
doubtless be the cause of many obstacles 
in the path of civilisation^ p r s g rss s in 
Africa and Asia. 



As soon as the European nations end 

their present criminal activities, a safe 
and solid ground for common work in 
behalf of the world will be found by 
them. The great minds of the neutral 
countries could even now begin the work 
^of reorganizing European civilization, 
they could start a campaign against a • 
return to barbarism. Several years 
ago Wilhelm Ostwald suprgested a union 
of the great minds of the world. He 
pointed out the necessity for such a 
** world-brain," representing all nations. 
Such a " world-brain ** would bring into 
the political, social, and nationalistic 
chaos the healthy human thought. Ost- 
wald has proved the posdbility of creat- 
ing such a scientific institution in in- 
ternational politics, an institution com- 
posed of the master minds of the age, of 
scholars and men of affairs. Such a 
union must become the nervous system Of 
humanity, the brain of the world. 

I believe that right now is the timo 
for sndi a union. We nnist attempt 
to embody this idea even if it were only 
because it would raise us above the 
every-day struggle for life, ennoble and 
refine us. Does it sound Utopian? Not 
so very long ago the people tiMOght 
wireless telegraphy, flying machines, 
and many other facts of today Utopian. 
The properties of radium remind us of 
the " philosopher's stone," the dream of 
the alchemists. Are not all these the 
attainments of science? 

These miracles of science are the prod- 
ucts of the human mind, tiie results of 
the iron will of man. Why could not 
the same mind, the same will, work 
mirades on the field of sodal and 
nationalistic relations ? 

Would it be considered miraculous if 
all of us were to grasp fully the simple 
fact that through blooddiedt murder, and 
destruction our oonditieas of life wiU 
not improve? 
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It is high time for our mind and will 
to erMte the possibility for a healthier, 
freer, and more rapid d«v«l0|Miietit of 

civilization. Only through the power of 
mind and will could man transform the 
mrth into a place worthy of his aspira- 
tions and idMls. Only a rational will 



could create rational conditions of life. 
And now, when the war has canaad m 
all 80 mudi suffering, let our conuBon 

interests in the destinies of European 
civilization create a mutual spiritual 
bond, a union based on our devotion to 
eivilixation. ' 



The Debt 



By E. V. LUCAS 
[Reprinted by permitaion from The Sphert.1 

No more old England will they see — 
Those men who've died for you and me. 

So lone and cold they lie ; but we, 
We still have life; we still may greet 
Our pleasant friends in home and street; 

We still have life, are able still 
To climb the turf of Bipnor Hill, 
To see the placid sheep go by, 
To hear the sheep-dog's eager cry, 
To feel the sun, to taste the rain, 
To smell the Autumn scents a^^^in 
Beneath the brown and gold and red 
Which old Octob«r's brush has spread* 
To hear the robin in the lane, 
To look upon the English sky. 

On every heart, lest we forget — 
Secure at Iimne — engrave mis debt! 

Too delicate is flesh to be 

The shield that nations interpose 

'Twixt red Ambition and his foes-^ 

The bastion of Liberty. 

So beautiful their bodies were, 

Built with so exquisite a care: 

So young and fit and lithe and fair. 

The very flower of us were they, 

The very flower, but yesterday! 

Yet now so pitiful they lie, 

Where love of countiy bade them hie 

To ffght this fierce Cfaprice— and die. 

All mangled now, where sholls have burst 

And lead and steel have done their worst; ^ 

The tender tissues ploughed away. 

The vear's slow processes effaced: 

The Mother ot us all — disgraced. 
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The Spirit of the Soldier 

By Paul Bourget 



Paul Hourget has juat publiahcd a 
preface, full of the beauty and »n?/s'(r(.sm 
which mark his later work, to the 
poathumoM atory by Ernest Psiehari, 
" The Journey of the Centurion,** ThU 
prrfnre rontaiiiH ati analyais of the Opirit 
of the soldier, as France underatands 
that spirit today, so admirable, so inspir- 
inff, that it ia watt worth tranalatinff, 
Bourget writes: 

THIS is a very beautiful book, and 
one which will double, among 
people of letters, the grief wfaieb 
was caused them fifteen months 
ago by the premature death of its au- 
thor, Lieutenant Ernest Psiehari, who 
fell heroically in Belgiam mt the thne of 
the retreat from Charleroi. His first 
story, " The Cail to Arms," had produced, 
it will be remembered, a very lively im- 
preeakm. Two reasons eontriboted to this. 
Ernest Psiehari was the grandson of 
Ernest Ronan, and the contrast of his 
thought with the thought of his great 
ancestor eoald not fall to astonish. But 
above all, it was the revelation of a talent 
already of the higher order, and of a 
singular freshness, in which the gift of 
keen expression, the sustained natural 
magic of the visionary artist, was as- 
sociated with an incomparaUe subtlety of 
psychological analysis. 

"The Call to Arms" related to us 
the simple story of an officer, Nangte, 
curing a young soldier of the worst an- 
archist and pacifist delusions by the 
simple raggestion of his personality. 
Few events, a uniform— I had ahnost 
baid an earth to earth — narrative, and 
the portrait was complete, in such high 
TeUef that Nangto remains for me, even 
now, as living as if I had known him in 
the flesh. In that story, amonfr oth^r 
pages, there was a conversation between 
comrades In garrison on the soldier's 
profession, equal in tone, and superior 
in scope, to the celebrated passage by 
Vigny in the second chapter of "Servi- 
tude and Greatness," which begins: 
"The army Is a nation within a na- 



tion. • ♦ vigny adds: «It is a 

vice of the times." 

For Nangds, on the • contrary, the 
avowed spokesman of the writer, the 
moat precious work of the soldier is to 
constitute, within the nation, a type 
apart. He and he alone represents a 
principle of obedience, of sacrifice, and 
ot danger, as necessary to the general 
tone of society as the secretions of one 
or another gland could be to the gener a l 
energy of the organism. 

This study of the true character of the 
soldier formed the theme of "The Call 
to Arms." It is also that of this posthu- 
mous story to which its author gave 
tills enlgmatieal title: The Journey of 
the Centurion." The title is explained 
by two verses of St. Matthew: " • • ♦ 
the Centurion answered and said: ' Lord, 
I am not worUiy tiiat Thou diouldst come 
under my roof; but speak the word only 
and my servant shall be healed. For I 
am a man under authority, having sol- 
diers under me; and I say to this nan. 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another. Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant. Do 
this, and he doeth it' " You are at once 
informed that this new essay in military 
psychology is also an essay in rsU^ooa 
psychology. The author claims the right 
to associate the Gospel and the sword in 
virtue of a Uatt which proves that there 
can be, that there must be, a Christian 
doctrine of war. Christ, who said to the 
rich man, "Leave thy riches," does not 
say to the Centurion, " Leave thy ser- 
vice." In listening to Us words of dis- 
cipline without reproof, he makes them 
his own. Nay, he admires him who pro- 
nounces them: ''And when Jesus heard 
it. He marveled.** * * * He adds: ** I 
have not found SO great faitli, no, not in 
Israel." 

It is, then, the soldier who believes 
that Ernest Psiehari is going to depict 

for us. He does not plan merely to 
paint a picture of manners, although 
this picture is there, and its lines are of 
a realism which does not shrink before 
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brutality. Being himself a soldier, the 
author lo^es the huniMe details of serv- 
ice, but he loves even more the spiritual 
meaniiiff, or bttt«r, lie does not aeporate 
them, mild It Is this special quality 
v.hich we must understand if we would 
enter fully into the spirit of this nar- 
rativo. 

Abroady in " The Call to Arms " there 
was talk of the " mysticism " of the 
military profession. This expression is 
not peenlier to PbieliarL In his latevt 
contributions to the "Cahiers de la 
Quinzaines," Peguy employed it con- 
stantly, and "The Call to Arms" is 
dedicated to Peguy. This fomnola re- 
veals a mental state which seems to 
have been that of a whole chosen class 
of the youth of France before 1914 and 
the terrible war. Actual experience can 
only accentuate it. * * * 

When Psichari makes Nanpes say that 
the army has its morale and its mysti- 
cism be intends to affirm that our activ- 
ity* to be complete, must have a hidden 
sense and imply a faith. In every hu- 
man action he distinguishes two ele- 
ments — a positive application exterior to 
the man and a secret meaning which is 
interior to him. The soldier makes war. 
This is the exterior application. -He de- 
velops in himsdf secretly, he brings to 
the highest tension certain virtues. He 
nourishes, he enriches his soul through 
his profession. This is the interior work. 
The life of the sou! thus becomes tiie 
deep and ultimate reason of the effort, 
even the most technical. The act of faith 
is there in that affirmation that the 
spiritual world is not only a reality but 
that it is the reality par excellence. Out- 
side himself the best adapted energy of 
the most intelligent man does not differ 
from IStut vpork of the spider spinning his 
web * * * this mechanisation of being, 
a Pepuy, a Psichari rocopnize quite as 
much in the curiosity of the man of sci- 
ence, in the calculations of the politician, 
in the libertinism of the voluptuary, as 
in the slavery of the bureaucrat or of 
the toiler. It is against it that they ap- 
peal to the higher, spiritual powers which 



are at once the highest and tiie deepest of 

our being. 

Open " The Journey of the Cen> 
turion" and note in what light the au- 
thor introduces to you his hero, Max- 
ence, an officer of sharpshooters, who 
is leading a column of Meharists in Mau- 
ritania: father^ the 
Colonel who was a man of letters, a 
Voltairian and worse — had been de- 
ceived. Maxence had a soul. He was 
bom to believe, and to love, and to hope. 
He had a soul, made in the image of 
God, able to discern truth from false- 
hood, good from evil • • • Yet this 
upright man followed a devious way, a 
doubtful path, and nothing warned him 
of it except this rapid beating of his 
heart, this restlessness. • • •» You 
lay down the book, and, if you are one 
of those who were twenty years old 
thirty years ago, you remember how your 
generation thought and felt. It oscil- 
lated between extreme intellectualism 
and the pursuit of success. One was 
scientific, Monist, then Nihilist, or sim- 
ply brutally ambitious like Rastignac 
and Julien Sorel. 

What a distance covered in a quarter 
of a century, and of what returns the 
thought of a race remains capable! 
How th^se renewals of sap disconcert 
the best supported inductions, the most 
completely justified prophecies! Let us 
be very careful about relegating to the 
powers of the past the ideas and fadings 

by which our fathers lived. Is thor 
force exhausted? We can never tell. 

It is one of these unexpected returns 
that "The Journey of the Centurion" 
relates to us, the bubbling up anew in 
an intellect and a feeling, of a spring 
which had seemed dried up. " The Call 
to Arms ** bad deefaued to ua fhe mili- 
tary vocation, and hi what psychological 
mold, if one may so express it, this human 
type of so distinct a cast, that is the 
soldier, takes ite shape. ''The Journey 
of the Centurion " declares to us the 
awakening of the believer in this soldier, 
and how the religion of duty leads this 
devotee of discipline to an disciplines. 



The Moslem World and Germany 

By Friedrich Delitzsch 

In an address at Kbcrfol l, at tlic foundinK of the German-Turkish Society, Dr. Delituch, 
the author of " The MfisU m World," quoted from long article aubsequontly printed la 
the Deutsche Revue. In the following oondenaatton oC that article the learned doctor offers 
a rather surprtaitis defenae of the aooial peeullarltlea of lalaiii. 



WE are today realizing the truth 
of the Turkish sayinp. " A nail 
can save a hoof, a hoof a 
hone, A horse a man, a 
man a conntrjr." The Turkey with 
which wc are now joined in the 
closest bond of fraternity is no longer 
tiie old Turkey. The many Turko-Gerw 
manic societies now orf^anizing have 
for their aim the knitting: of inter- 
ests in both lands for mutual benefit. 
This Turicey is no longer the " siclc man 
going to his destruction with England 
and Russia ready to assist at the burial, 
but a nation caught, as it were, on the 
brink d the abyss; a rejuvenated Turkey* 
A flaming patriotism has helped it to 
be bom again. Many noble, willing, en- 
thusiastic Young Turks are working for 
tlie redonption, and above them all stands 
Enver Pasha, the savior of his country, 
the chosen one who will know how to 
carry to completion the program of re- 

But before we concern ourselves with a 
study of the risen Turkey, its problems 
and its ambitions, it becomes a matter 
of utmost consequence to inquire into the 
fundamental factor which, tomorrow as 
yesterday, is part and parcel of the Tur- 
kish people, namely the Turkish State 
religion, Islam. As Gemans, we have 
always found it essential to Icnow some- 
thing about those who, even where in- 
dividuals are concerned, are to be mem- 
bers of our circle of acquaintance. This 
is quite the proper thing. The moral and 
religious attitude of our friends concerns 
us. In the case of the Islamic people, 
whose religion enters every avenue of 
activity both in private and public, the 
Koran stands so pre-eminently the model 
for their whole being that we should 
commit a great wrong in not familianz- 
ing ourselves with its main teachings. 

His a great pity that thsre should be 



so many irresponsible utterances to the 
effect that Islam neglects to care for the 
"inner man." This we find set forth espe- 
cially in many Ehiglish books. I have no 
moans for knowin^^ what exactly takes 
place in the mind of the Mussulman at his 
five-times-a-day prayer ceremony. But 
I do know how impressive it is when the 
Arab, in the burning heat of the desert, 
makes ready to offer his prayer. And 
nothing can exceed in impressiveness the 
attitude of the Mohammedans on ship- 
board when in long rows they turn their 
faces toward Mecca while doing rever- 
ence to Allah with the going down of the 
sun. 

A pure heart is the mainspring of 
Mohammedan religious feeling-, and the 
inner being of the most repulsive dervish 
means to me much more iluin all outward 
appearance of the wealthiest men in all 
the world. 

It is self-evident that we as Christians 
have no reason whatsoevor to look 
askance at our Turko-German fellowship. 
We have but to take example from our 
Emperor who, as far back as 1898, when 
visiting the tomb of Saladin at Damas- 
cus, stated that the Sultan and all those 
who followed him would find in the Kaiser 
a true friend for all time. A united and 
solidified Osmanic Empire should from 
now on constitute a strong bulwark 
ajrainst Asiatic elements that in the 
future might prove disturbers of peace. 
When the world war ends Hils wOi be 
brought out in dear velieC 

There is another Turkish proverb ta 
the effect that " There is a way that 
leads from heart to heart." Whoever 
has dwelt on Turkish soil knows how 
to value the Turk as a man and to credit 
his qualities. In direct contrast to some 
other Eastern or Near-Eastern people, 
the genuine Turk is of noble character, 
with a mentality that is above v^roadu 
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The iMtriarchal simplicity of the home 
environment is one of the worthy heri* 
tages of the Turkish people. Truthf ulneie, 
respect for the ajrp<l. iharity and sym- 
pathy for the poor and unfortunate, are 
their chancteriBties. And that hoepi- 
tality which is exemplifled by mil Orien- 
tals is especially pronounced in, the deal- 
ings of the Turks with those who are 
their ^estt. 

What unites the Germans with Turkey 
and the Islamic peoples in particular is 
some sort of romantic corollary based on 
yonthfal idealism. Since the days of tiie 
Crusade the thinkers and the poets 
among our people have turned with 
almost passionate longing toward 
those Oriental Uiinkers and poets who 
sung of roses and nightingales; whose 
fairy tales, proverbs, ethical symbolism 
wrought that string of precious jewels 
wliidi eontains among its pricdess treas- 
ures the sayings of Omar the Tent- 
maker. It is the boast of German schol- 
ars and investigators that we have been 
instnunental in saving to the world these 
pearls of literature. Can it be possible 
that the brutal desire for conquest and 
commercial greed would dispose of all 
this wealth in prose and poetryT 

Just ns it is certain that Germany 
never has thought and never will think 
of wresting a single foot of soil from 
Tnrkey, Just so certain is the faet Hwt 
it is to Germany's interest that Islam 
shall come victorious from the present 
struggle. For should it ever have come 
to pass that tiie European sad Aalatie 

possessions of Turkey were to be divided 
by England, Russia, and France, nothing 
would prevent Germany from being re- 
duesd to the place of a secondary power. 
We know how Enprland has strained 
every nerve to gain the Bagdad railway 
and thus strike us at the heart where 
this precious jewel nestles dose. 

It has become our dutj' for more rea- 
sons than one to protect and aid Turkey 
in every possible way. This we must do 
hy way of commercial and scientific lead- 
inpT. We must help -in developing the 
soil, to extract the treasures from the 
ground, to build railways, to give phys- 
ical and spiritual assistance to all Os- 
manic subjects, and to improve the status 
of woman. To outline and build from 



the ground up will be our chief aim. At 
present we can barely indicate the direc- 
tion in which we would proceed, for we 
are still removed from the desired goal. 
The brutal Faust of the "Greater Brit- 
ato" still holds llie world in bondage. 
This Faust stood exwplified not so kmg 
ago in giant posters on every corner in 
the City of I^ondon. On these posters the 
entire world was painted in red, with 
Just a tiny spot to indicate Germany. 
This contemptuous thing was flung in 
the face of every German who stopped 
to view the picture. 

Wa have spoken about the position of 
woman and the greater freedom to come. 
But even here the record is far different 
from what we have been led to believe 
by those bent on misrepresentation. The 
fact is that widespread polygamy does 
not in reality prevail. Nor is the life 
behind the harem walls in any way such 
a prisonlike existence as it has been 
painted. We recall what happened some 
years ago when Pierre Loti wrote his 
novctl« "Les Desenchanttos," baaed on 
the Turkish woman question. Tt was 
then that the Turkish Minister at The 
Hague requested publicly that Loti 
should pdnt out to him twenty, yes, ten, 
polygamists in the whole of Turkey. In 
this respect we must not consider the 
harem of the Sultan, or of some of the 
Pashas, or the Sheiks of the deserts. 
Even ike higher-class Arab who could 
easily afford the luxury of a number of 
households today consider it unseemly to 
take a second wife hi addition to the one 
who has borne him children. For both 
economic and purely domestic reasons the 
average Mussulman is content with one 
wife. There is a Turkish saying that 
reads : " A home with four wives is like 
a small boat in a storm." 

Within the harem the Mohamraadan 
woman reigns supreme. She decrees ab- 
solutely what shall govern the arrange- 
ment of the household. The education of 
the children is in her hands. The veil is 
to her the symbol of virtue and of out- 
ward protection, just as in her home en- 
vironment she sees herself honored as the 
pearl of great price. And with the in- 
tuitive gift of all women the world over 
she knows how to retain the respect and 
love of her lord and master. 
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Sweden's Greatest Danger 

By EUen Key 



BUmh^ the Swedish '*Aeti9i»ur 

playing into the hands of Germanfff the 
noted Scandinavian champion of women*e 
freedom has stated in ike Forum, Stoek- 
koitn, what eke believee her country needa 
most during the war. 

EXACTLY as the real friends of Ger- 
many in Sweden are being called 
" Teuton haters " by Swedish pub- 
lications in the service of German 
imperialism, so all German men and 
women opposed to Prussian domination 
are being called enemies of their country 
because their burning patriotism tells 
them what attitude to take. The situa- 
tion is just now in Germany what it 
was in Sweden in 1906. Rudolf Gold- 
scheid's manifesto, ** Germany's Greatest 
Danger," applies no less to us than to 
Germany. Published at the instance of 
the Neues Vato-land Society, this mani- 
festo, with its warning against Pros- 
sianism and annexation, is at last avail- 
able to Swedish readers in our language. 

Aeeinrdinir to Goldscheid, even Sweden 
is among Germany's enemies. For only 
the most pro-German of all Swedes could 
by any possibility sanction Belgium's 
annexation. 

My judgment rests on my abhorrence 
of chauvinism and militarism wherever 
I meet them, and for this reason I agree 
T/ith those Germans who criticise Ger- 
many's wrong methods, with those Eng< 
lish who objected to the Boer warfare, 
and with the French people who took 
exception to the Dreyfus persecutions. 
And, just as I detested everything wrong 
in other lands, so T stood fast against 
any action toward Norway in 1905. But 
if I am against wrongdoing, this does 
not prevent me from loving all the good 
contained in other countries or from 
feeling grateful for all they have done 
for my mentel and spiritual develofnnent. 

I do not believe there is a person in 
Sweden who knows modern Germany 
more thoroughly than I. My first visit 
took place in 1878, and since then I have 
made many Joumqrs there and remained 



f<v a otmsideraUe lengtii of time. Iha^ 

visited many parts of the country and 
can testify to the difference between 
democratic Germany and a Prussianized 
Germany. That the soitiment was 
becoming more and more warlike I 
knew from personal observation. We see 
the results of the teachings of Treitschke 
— how his diadples have poisoned Ger- 
man thought. Belgium, France, the Lu- 
sitania, the plans of annexation — here we 
have the evidence of this teaching. 

It is my opinion tiiat a Germany tiiat 
follows the Prussian ideal, that any 
power which unscrupulously proceeds 
against small nations and aims at annex- 
ation, is as great a danger to Sweden and 
the whole of Scandinavia as is Russia. 
This is the great mistake in the foreign 
politics of Sweden — that so much should 
have been made of the Russian danger. 
I have said on various occasions that in 
my eyes Potsdam is a greater peril to 
the Germanic ideal than is either Moscow 
or London. I have never doubted tiiat 
Germany would be victorious. My con- 
cern is whether a victorious Germany 
will draw upon its noblest aspirations, 
whether it will let humanitarianism pre- 
vail, whether it will accept Goethe's 
dictum as to what is most sacred for 
mankind. 

My ideal Germany is one that accepts 

the best that Prussia has to offer — 
courage, self - discipline, organization, 
w^orking power — employing all these 
qualities in the dispensing of Justice, not 
in the cause of armaments. Such a Ger- 
many meant to me a barrier against the 
barbarism that threatened the West. 
Finland, Poland, Ukrania— these were 
to benefit from the intellectual force 
inherent in Germany. 

The greatest danger to Sweden is not 
Russia, but a GeAnany in alliance with 
Russia. But it is exactly this that the 
"activistic" politics of Sweden may bring 
about I have no patience with those 
who assert that we should have no causa 
to ccnnplain If Russia should try to eqm- 
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pensate itself on Swedish soil, since we 
are not fighting side by side with Ger- 
many. In other words, if we wish to 
unM beinff deipofled we ilioald throw 

ourselves into the maelstrom of this war, 
say the champions of activism. 

The attitude of Holland and Switzer- 
land k Um only aafo attitade. Their 
view is the only proper one, in that it 
gives the small country opportunity to 
retain its balance until the hour when 
Beat and West alike shall have reached 
the point of exhaustion. Such an atti- 
tude is genuinely Swedish in so far as 
being Swedish means to be proud, liberty- 
lorinir* knightly, no one's master and no 
one's servant. We should build further 
on the noble foundation we laid in 1905, 



when we showed the world how a people 
can become humble in it,s own estimation 
and lead in the way of peace. 

It Is high time for as to make np onr 
minds whether we will be friends with 
that Germany whose hiph-minded men 
and women battle in the hope that a new 
Fatherland shall spring from this wmld 
war or with a Germany that as victor 
will become a reactionary, isolated from 
the rest of the world. Such a Germany 
Will llnallr aUy itself with Rnssia. 
Sweden must bide its time and hold its 
patience until all Germanic interests 
coincide. This will mean neither to fight 
for the Geman ideal tiial sbrivsi after 
world domination noT to light against the 
better Germany. 



The Fate of Alsace-Lorraine 

The December Bulletin of the Alliance Franfaise called attention tTtdignantly 
to a fwr-eohtimn wHcU in the Frankfort CkuoHo entftlstf " Alfoee-LorraiNe,'' 

the principal ideas of which may be aummed up as follows : 

The definite incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine with Prussia is in the interest 
of the two provinces, much more so than a division of the " Reichsland " between 
the Grand Dnehy of Baden, BaTaria, and Pmssla. Frsm tiie political and 
sentimental point of view, it does not seem douhtfnl that the popnlatUm would 
prefer to enter Bavaria or Baden, for religious reasons, and because it hopes 
undoubtedly, under the protection of Bavarian particularism, to continue to 
cultivate a sort of secret protestation against all Germanization. For lliis ynj 
reason it is necessary that Alsace-Lorraine should become purely and simply 
Prussian, even if Bavaria should be discontented with the arrangement; the 
time for dynastic sensibilities is passed, like those which played a r61e for Bi8< 
Biardc (wKii regard to Bavaria) — the aggrandlnaMnt of Prussia can not and 
must not frighten the other federated States. 
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New Code for Submarine Warfare 



On mlwU JoM. 18 Mr, Lamhtff, S«e- 
retory •/ States submitted to the 

ligerent powers the following proposition 
for xntemalional agreement concerning 
tubmarine warfare: 

IT Ib a matter of the deepeet interest 
to my Government to bring to an 
end if possible the dangers of life 
which attend the use of submarines 
M mt present employed in destroying 
enemy commerce on the high seas, since 
cn any merchant vessel of belligerent 
nationality there may be citizens of the 
United States who have taken passage, 
or members of the crew in the «nr- 
cise of their recognized rights as neu- 
trals. I assume your Government is 
equally solicitous to protect its na« 
tionals from the exceptional hasards 
which are presented by their passage on 
merchant vessels through these portions 
of the high seas in which undersea ersft 
of their enemy are operating. 

While I am fully alive to the appalling 
loss of life among noncombatants, re- 
gardless of age or sex, which has re- 
sulted from the present method of de> 
stroying merchant vessels without re- 
moving the persons on board to places of 
safety, and while I view that practice 
as contrary to those humane principles 
which should control belligerents in the 
conduct of their naval operations, I do 
not feel that a belligerent should he de- 
prived of the proper use of submarines 
in the invasion of commerce, since those 
instruments of war have proved their ef- 
fectiveness in this practical branch of 
warfare on the hi|^ seat. 

In order to bring submarine warfare 
within the general rules of international 
law and the principles of humanity with- 
out destroying tiieir efficiency in their 
destruction of commerce, I believe that a 
formula may be found which, though it 
may require slight modification of the 
precedent generally followed by nations 
prior to the employment of the subma- 
rines, will appeal to the sense of justice 
and fairness of all the belligerents in the 
present war. 



Your Government will understand that 

in seeking the formula or rule of this 
nature I approach it of necessity from 
the point of view of a neutral, but I be- 
lieve that It will he equally efficacious 
in preserving the lives of noncombatants 
on merchant vessels of belligerent na- 
tionalities. 

My comments on this subject are predi- 
cated cm the foUovdng propositiMia: 

1. A noncombatant has a right to 
traverse the high seas in a merchant 
vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, 
to rely upon tile observanee of the 
rules of international law and ininfeiples 
of humanity, and if the vessel is ap- 
proached by a naval vessel of another 
belligerent the merdwnt vessd of en- 
emy nationality should not be attacked 
without being ordered to stop. 

2. An enemy merchant vessel when 
ordered to do so by a belligerent sub- 
marine should immediately stop. 

3. Such vessel should not be attacked 
after being ordered to stop unless it at- 
tempts to flee or to resist. In ease it 
ceases to flee or resist, tiie attadk 
should be discontinued. 

In the event that it is impossible to 
place a prize crew on hoard of an en- 
emy raerdiaBt vessd, or to eonvoy it 
into port, the vessel may be sunk, pro- 
vided the crew and passengers have 
been removed to a place of safety. 

In compl3ring with the foregoing prin- 
ciples, which, in my opinion, embody the 
principal rule, the strict observance of 
which will insure the life of a noncom- 
batant on a merchant vessel which is 
intercepted by a submarine, I am not 
unmindful of the obstacles which would 
be made by undersea craft as commerce 
destroyers. 

Prior to tiie year 1915 belUgerent 
operations against enemy commerce on 
the high seas had been conducted with 
cruisers carrying heavy armaments. 
In these conditions intwnational law 
appeare*! to permit a merchant vessel 
to carry armament for defensive pur- 
poses without lessening its eharaetar aa 
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a private merchant vessel. This rip:ht 
aeems to have been predicated on the 
•nperior defeiulrtt strmffth of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament 
to have been dependent on the fact that 
it could not be used effectively in of- 
fense against enemy naval vessels, 
while It could defend the merchantmen 
Hfrainst the jrenerally inferior armament 
of piratical ships and privateers. 

The use of the tubmarine, however, 
has changed these relations. Compari- 
son of the defensive strenpth of a 
cruiser and a submarine shows that the 
latter, relying for protection on its 
power CO submerge, is almost defense* 
less in point of construction. Even a 
merchant ship carrying a small-calibre 
gun #oold be able to lue it effectively 
for offeitse against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and .sea rovers have 
been swept from the main trade chan- 
nels of the sea and privateering has 
been abolished. Consequently the plae- 
inp: of guns on merchantmen at the 
present date of submarine warfare can 
be explained only on the ground of a 
purpose to rendor merchantmen superior 
in force to .submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. 
Any armament, therefore, on a mer- 
chant vessel would seem to have the 
character of an offensive armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and 
search a merchant vessel on the high 
seas, and in case it is found that she is 

of an enemy character and that condi- 
tions necessitate her destruction and re- 
moval to a place of safety of persons on 
board, it would not seem Just nor rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be 
compelled, while complying with these 



requirements, to expose itself to almost 
certain destruction by the guns on board 
the merchant vesseL 

It would therefore appear to be a rea- 
sonable and ref.Mprocally just arranj^e- 
ment if it could be agreed by the oppos- 
ing belligerents that submarines should 
be caused to adhere strictly to the rules 
of international law in the matter of 
stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining tiieir belligerent nationality, 
and removing the crews and passengers 
to places of safety before sinking the 
vessels as prizes of war, and that mer- 
chant vessels of belligerMit natimiaUty 
should be prohibited from carrying any 
armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis 
of conditional declarations by tlie bellig- 
erent Governments, I do so in all the 
full conviction that each Governmert will 
consider primarily the humane purposes 
of saving the lives of innocent people 
rather than the insistence upon doubtful 
legal rights, which may be denied on ac- 
count of new conditions. 

I would be pleased to be informed 
whether your Government would be wiU- 
ing to make such a declaration condi- 
tioned upon their enemies making a sim- 
ilar declaration. 

I should add tiiat my CSovernnent is 
impressed with the reasonableness of the 
argument that a merchant vessel carry- 
ing armament of any sort, in view of 
the character of the submarine warfare 
and the defensive weakness of undcrseas 
craft, should be held to be an au.xiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as 
wen as by a belligerent Govemmoit, and 
is seriously considerin|f inatmcting its 
officials accordingly. 



Teutons to Sink Armed Liners 



ANEW comi»lieation was added to the 
problem of armed liners on Feb. 10, 

when the Governments of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary notified the United 
States through their rea p eetivn Ambassa- 
dors at Washington that they were about 

to issue a declaration that armed bellige- 
rent merchant vessels would be sunk with- 



out warning by warships and submarines 

of the Teutonic powers. The decree 
is to go into effect on and after 
March 1. 

At the same time it became known in 

inner circles that the Entente ADies had 

informally indicated that they could not 
accept the American proposals for the 
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disarmament of merchant vessels. The 
•tfcitada «f die British Government was 
believed to be substantially that of the 
naval correspondent of The London 
Times, who wrote: 

We take onr stand firmly on tlie necessity 
of t.ikinR ships before a prlzo court. If 
the Germans cannot do this, they have no 
real complaint, for the established princi- 
rlcs of International law are perfectly 
clear. althou?b the enemy has chosen de- 
Hberatoly to ill.= r.'Knr<l them. 

Merchant ships have been nrnird from 
tln>e Immemorial, and their riK-ht to roi^lst 
capture was never disputed until the Oer- 
mans bemn to make their numerous efforts 

to undermine our power at sea. It Is In- 
conceivable that the British Government 
should make any ooncesskm la this dlree> 
tlon. 



The Ameriean note connects the arming 
of merchantmen with the weaknep.s of sub- 
marines, contending that the introduction 
of submarine warfare has altered the rela- 
tive status of an armed merchantnuuv ven* 
dering submarines liable to successful at- 
tack by them. The allied Governments 
cannot be e-xpected to suffer and the Ger- 
iD.-ina to profit by thia Let the belligerents 
abide* by the requirements of international 
law which prescribe one method only, that 
of detentlM, vMt aad search. 

In view of this attitude of the Ehitente 

Allies the notice of the Teutonic powers' 
intention to sink armed liners without 
wamingr caused disquiet in American 
Administration circles, and fears were 
expres<;cd that the German plans might 
retard the Lusitania settlement. 



Berlin to China and the Congo 

By ARTHUR DIX 

Herr Arthur Dix, the Pim^erman pubHeUt, wriiet from Consfcmftnofile (o 
lits friend Count Rcicntlow'e paper: 

After Turkey has succeeded in pushing back her two enemies, the Central 
Powers will find themselves at a new junction of the roads whence the world 
picture emk be Influenced in an unexpected manner. Over the Sues Canal the 
road leads up the Nile toward the Congo region, in the very heart of Africa. 
Wh&t power Central Europe would acquire if it could, in case of need, proceed 
cn the road to Central Africa without having to pass by the British cannon! 
On the other side the road leads from Mesopotamia through Penria to Af- 
ghanistan. Should connection bo o.stabli.<^hcd here, too, outside the Russian and 
British zones of influence, Russia, as well as England, would be permanently, 
threatened at the flank, and in certain circumstances Central Europe would be 
able to influence events even in China and the Near East without having to pass 
by British naval stations or Japanese warships. • • • great anxiety 

of the Island Empire, therefore, was caused by the fear that road.s may open 
to the powers of Central Europe to the Empires of Central Africa and Central 
Asia. If these powers can readi, on the one hand, the Congo and tiie Central 
African coastal territories, and, on the other, Afghanistan and Turkestan, with- 
out touching British sones of influence, then it is all over with the British 
world empire! 
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Military Survey of the War 

From January 15th to February ISth, 1916 

By Kurt Wittgenstein 
Fir$t LUutenant in the Auatrian Army 

I.— WESTERN FRONT 



MINING operations and subse- 
quent hand-to-hand fighting 
with grenades and bayonet still 
fomi the ehanetafistie fea- 
tures of military activity on the western 
front. The taking of a salient in the 
lines of the enemy or the capture of a 
hill emerging from tiie endless plains of 
Artois and Flanders are successes of 
relative importance in that slowest 
though most sanguinary kind of warfare. 
The aehievement of the Gennans, who^ 
in the last week of January, succeeded in 
" correcting " their lines on two points, 
namely, in the Somme district and near 
ynmy, north of Arras, with oomparatiyely 
•mail losses, at Uie same time capturing 
Frise (a village on the Somme) and 
more than 1,600 men, including many 
officers, may tiierefore in itself be fairly 
eonsidered an event of first order from 
a tactical point of view. Those local vic- 
tories, however, still increase in im- 
portance by the fact tiiat they were 
-gained at a time when the Kaiser's troops 
were kept busy on other fronts, particu- 
larly the Russian, where they repulsed 
the moat desperate attacks. German 
troopa thus very manifestly refuted the 
many so-called statisticians in the ranks 
of her enemies, especially among the 
French, who insist in asserting time and 
again that Germany has shot her last 
holt and is weakening in numbers, qual- 
ity and morale of her soldiers. They are 
holding their newly conquered positions 
firmly, in the f aea of the fiercest ooonter- ' 
attacks. 

In the Champagne, battles of minor 
importance have been fought between 
Massiges and Sainte Harie-ft-Py, in the 
very regum which haa aean heaviest 



fighting in the French offensive last 
September. At the first place the French 
recently were successful, inasmuch as 
they occupied about 200 yards of the 
enemy's advanced positions. The Ger- 
mans, it appears, had considerably weak- 
ened that particular section tof their 
lines in order to padi the above-men^ 
tioned offensive in the Artois, at a point 
of strategically far greater importance. 
The Vimy heights, where the Germans 
now seem to be firmly estaUished, Tir- 
toally dominate, in fact, the vast plain 
Stretching from Vimy in a northeasterly 
direction as far as the Belgian frontier 
beyond Lille; that range of hills would 
therefore be of intrinsic value to the 
French, in view of their much advertised 
new Spring offensive. 

On tiie otiter hand, the aim of the 
French in their recent drive, as well as 
in former attacks south of the Aisne, has 
been to cut off the German forces in the 
Champagne inm those in the Argonne 
Forest, by destroying the Bazancourt- 
Challerange-Apremont railroad. Apart 
from the fact that they never reached 
their goal, the destruction of that par- 
tieular line would scarcely be worth the 
expenditure in men and ammunition, as 
the Germans, with the technical means 
at Iheir disposition and owing to the 
broken country, would be able almost im- 
mediately to rebuild the road or build 
even an entirely new line a little further 
ttortfi and rannhig parallel to the present 
one. 

Latest reports tell of a successful Ger- 
man attack in the section between Sainte 
Marie-a-Py and Tahure, vath the capture 
of about a mile of Freneh positions and 
several hundreds of prisoners. At flie 
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time of going into print, German troops 
are on the offensi^ pnelleaUy along 
tiM entin western front. 

n.— AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONT 

Tho Italians were still recovering-from 

the consequences of their fourth unsoc- 
cessful attempt to capture the bridge- 
head of Goritn— which attempt alone, 
aeeording to Vienna reports, cost them 
about 70,000 of their best soldier*— 
when, all of a sudden and simulUneously 
with tho successful offonslvo of their 
hrothers-in-anns on the western front, 
the Austrian defenders of Goritza 
launched a vigorous attack against the 
invader near Oslavia, northwest of the 
first-mentioned place. The Italians, taken 
by surprise, lost 1,200 men, induding 45 
officers, in the ensuing battle. 

Since th«en their activity has slackoaad 
conspietiously, only the long-range bom- 
bardment of Goritza continuing una- 
batedly. Unofficial reports indicate that 
a shifting of troops on a huge scale is 
taking place throughout Italy. Premier 
Salandra's speech in Turin, in the be- 
ginning of February, in the course of 
which he prepared his countrymen for 
m general retreat of King Entmanners 
troops from their present positions " in 
order to strike anew," is significant of 
the state of mind of the Government in 
Borne, as well as of the Italian Genoral 
Staif. Some of the Austrian military ex- 
perts already are inclined to believe that 
Italy has at last recognized the fact that 
she is knocking her head against a wall 
in her mad efforts to recover what she 
claims to be her legitimate possessions 
under Habsburg rule. Others, however, 
oppose such optimism, asserting that, in- 
asmuch as the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties is reconvoked for March 1, a " Fifth 
Battle of the Isonzo " may be expected 
toward tho and of February. 

III^BALKAN FRONTS 

Montenegro'k capitulation forms the 

chief event of the period in review. Its 
importance, though not obvious to the 
outsider, can, nevertheless, not be denied. 
From a purdy military point of view, 

the surrender of about 30,000 half- 
starved and poorly equipped mount- 
aineers, indeed, matters little. On the 



other hand, however, the same number 
ef well earad for Austrian troops, hard- 
ened by the *%fc***»g in the wildernesses 
of the " Black Mountains," now free for 
action in the inhospitable regions of ad- 
Joining Albania, aro a considoraUo asaet 
for the Teutonic Alliance. 

The chief value of Montenegro's down- 
fall to the cause of the Central Powers, 
though, lies in the fket that U dealt a 
heavy blow to the prestige of the Allies, 
especially Russia and Italy, in the eyes 
of those few still neutral nations whose 
entrance into \tit big conflict on either 
side may ba expected at any time. 
Montenegro was Russia's proteg^, one of 
the outposts of Panslavism in the south. 
But when her fatal hour struck, Russia 
failed to help Montenegro, for the good 
reason that she was unable to help. 
Neither did Italy, capable though she 
was to bring aid to the hard beset and 
starving people <tf the Mountain King^ 
dom. But Italian men-of-war are known 
to have shunned the east coast of the 
Adriatic erar since the first Austrian 
snboiarine made her appearance in those 
waters. 

As the writer pointed out in the last 
number of this periodical, Italy, as a 
matter of course, has no interest what- 
soever in preserving her future enemies, 
in view of her high-flying aspirations on 
the Balkans. To be qo&te fair, it must 
be stated that some 500 Italians were 
stationed on Mount Lovcen, but they did 
not hesitate to retire as soon as the first 
enemy appeared, and the Montettegrina 
quickly followed their example. 

Having subdued Montenegro, the Aua- 
trians, in forced marches over the knee- 
deep " roads " of those countries, pro- 
ceeded into Albania, in order to Join 
hands with the Bulgarians advancing 
from the direction of Monastir toward 
Durazzo and Avlona, and dean Albania 
from the conglomeration of Italian 
troops, Serbian and Montenegrin fugi- 
tives and Essad Pasha's Albanian mer- 
cenaries, forming the army of General 
Ameglio, **the conqueror of Libya.** At 
the time of going into print the van- 
guard of the Austrians marching along 
the route Duicigno-San Giovanni di 
Medua-Kroya has reached TifanI, twenty 
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mites «««t of Durazzo. Here the first the Hellenic kingdom which might com- 
clash occarred with smaU Italian forces pel the latter to join Germany's foes. 

which were repul.scd. Bulgarian t-oop? i\If':u:\vhile. the alliod troops are vent- 
fire reported near Elbasan and around ing their nervousness on the Government 

whose forced hi^itality they en- 

^ ccrinut. ^. — I 1 Joy* destruction for no evident 

*^ Zt^ ^ '-li-J* 1 je-isoii of the railroad bridge at 

Demir Hissar and the occupation of 
Corfu are but two instances of Ch^ 
high-handed actions toward -A 
small nation. 




Fieri, iHfteen miles north of Avlona, the 

laitcf forces apparently having advanced 
through Herat. A third Bulgarian body 
having been reported, already s<Hne 
weeks ago, on the way from Korltsa 
toward Avlona, General Amcfrlio's troops, 
in positions between the two main Alba- 
nian seaports, apparently are in im- 
minent danger of being surrounded. 

The situation in Greece has not become 
any clearer than it was a month atro. 
The Entente troops in Macedonia appar- 
ently are still waiting for the Bulgarians 
and Turks, intrenched along the Serbian 
and Bulgarian border, to take the of- 
fensive. The writer, though, ventures 
to assert with some positiveness that 
the Central Powers, at least for the pres- 
ent, have no intention of attacking the 
200,000 well fortified troops around 
Salonlki. In the ^rst place the neighbor- 
hood of those forces, although perhaps 
annoying, is by no means alarming to 
the Teutons, vastly superior in numbers. 
In the second place Berlin cannot very 
well be expected to play London's game 
and, by invading Hreecc with the force 
of arms, provoke a serious conflict with 
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IVv— RUSSIAN FRONT 

The new Russian offensive on the Bes- 
sarabian frontier and along the Strypa, 
which began around the new year, con- 
tmued unabated till up to the fourth 
week of January, when it came to an 
abrupt stop. The Czar's General Staff 
apparently recognized that they could 
not afford to keep on hurling their sol- 
diers " fifteen deep and up to six times 
in succession" (according to ofTicial re- 
ports) against the fortified Austrian po- 
sitions, without the gain of an inch. An 
obviously influenced dispatch to The Lon- 
don Da"ly Mail from Petrograd, Jan. 22, 
declared that " The recent Kussian offen- 
sive in Bessarabia and Galieia was car- 
ried out in accordance with a plan pre- 
pared by the Entente allies' war coun- 
cil to relieve the pressure on the Entente 
forces while they were fortifying Sa- 
loniki and during the evacuation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula." Thu.s Petrograd 
very clearly explained to the world the 
sudden stop in the much heralded "big 
offensive"; Russia had done her duty; 
Gallipoli had been evacuated, Saloniki 
fortified. And Russia sacrificed more 
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tiiaa 70,000 aoldien for such niuelfish 
purposeB. • « • 

After a hiU of a week, however, the 

Czar's troops started another violent 
drive, this time against Uscieczko, a natu- 
rally strongly fortified bridgehead posi- 
tion on the Dniester, fifty miles northwest 
of Czernowitz. Again weeks passed, 
during which time not much worth while 
was heard from the eastern front. Then, 
all of a sudden, on Fel». 11, an official re- 
port f rem Petrograd amunmeed the cap* 
tare of Uscieczko. 

It is most striking that German as 
wdl as Austrian bulletins not even as 
mueh as mention the place where a bat- 
tle of some importance is said to have 
been fought. In the absence of confirm- 
ing reports from the other side of the 
battle line, the writer thnefore refrains 
from coRunentlng on fhe alleged Russian 
success. 

Actions of minor importance have been 
fbught in the Lutzk-Kowno-Dubno tri- 
angle and near Drysviatj Lake, south of 
Dvinsk, nowhere resulting in a change 
of the batUe line. 



V.^MESOPOTAMIA 
The fate of General Towndiaod and 

his 30,000 English troops, trapped at 
Kut-cl-Amara since the beginning of 
December, is causing grave and well 
justified concern among their country- 
men. Obviously influenced newspaper 
dispatcher from London, asscrtinj; that 
General Townshend is " holding Kut-el- 
Amara as a strategically important posi- 
tion," are manifestly contradicted by 
General Aylmer's desperate thouprh suc- 
cessless efforts to reach that Arabian 
town with his small rdisf force. Whether 
the floods of the Tigris or of the Turkish 
forces (according to statements from 
London or Constantinople) are checking 
General Aylmer, fhe fact stands out that 
for more than a month he has been on- 
able to move from Sheik Saad, twenty- 
five miles east of Kut-el-Amara. If the 
Russians near Erserum ever seriously 
contemplated (as reports from Petrograd 
would make believe) to come to the aid 
of the British in Mesopotamia, their help 
will, in all likeliness, come too late — the 
fatal two words forming the epilogue to 
most of the allied enterprises in this war. 



A New Syrian Railway 



Aeoording to a statement in one of the latest issues of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, engineering detachments of the Fourth Turkish Army, at present 
stationed in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, under the command of Djemal 
Psdia, have beoi cau-rying «»ut idme impintant nulway developments which 
have clearly been designed for strategic purposes. Before the war, at may ba 
recollected, a railway ran from Damascus to Afule across the River Jordan, and 
thence to Haifa, on the Levant coast, a few miles above Jaffa. About two years 
ago it was proposed by the Turkish Government to run a line from Afule to 
JeroMlem, via Nablus, but this project was opposed by the French Government, 
as such a line would have competed with French railway concessions in the same 
area. When the Turks entered the war, however, they realized the advantages 
of having Damascus and Haifa linked with Jerusalem and Jaffa by the French 
line running between the two latter towns. In consequence work was Immedi- 
ately begun on the connecting line from Afule to Jerusalem, and this line has 
now been completed as far to the south as Bir-cs-Sabah, (Beersheba,) about 
thirty miles from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and forty miles 
southwest of Jerusalem. In other words, the tominus of this new line is a 
little more than 100 miles distant ttom the northern end of the Gulf of Akaba. 
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fAN Amkrican TntbrpretationI 

Events On All the Battle Fronts 

From Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, 1916 
By J. B. W. Gardiner 

Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh United Statee Cavtdry 



THE past month's operations have 
shown much heavy fighting, par- 
tiralariy in the west, where the 
Germans have laimched a terrific 
attack against practically all the im- 
portant points in the French line. The 
net reralts, however, have not been im- 
pressive. The only field where the re- 
sults obtained have any significant pos- 
sibilities is in Eastern Turkey and in Per- 
sia, where the English and Russians are 
battling. The situation of Persia in the 
war is peculiar, inasmuch as she is 
really not at war at all. Although not 
really a part of the month's operations, 
the attitude of Persia toward the war is 
not without interest, particularly as it 
has received so little attention from the 
general press. 

When Turkey joined tlie Teutons con- 
siderable pressure was applied to Persia, 
which is Mohammedan, by Turkey, also 
Mohammedan, to induce her to do lilce- 
wise. There was in Porsia also a very 
strong pro-German party which con- 
trolled the military, urging the same step. 
At first it seemed that Persia would de- 
clare for the Central Powers, but finally 
the Shah's Minister? decided on the strict- 
est neutrality. The Russians, however, 
became uneasy over the activities of the 
pro-German party, and, moving south 
along the Caspian Sea, took Hamadan 
and Kum. During the past month the 
successes have been followed up, and the 
Russians appear to be trying to effect a 
junction with the British at Kut-el- 
Amara. Early in the month Kermanshah 
fell, and later Duletabad. There seems 
to be nothing in the way of continued 
Russian successes. 

The Russian campaign in the Caucasus 
against the eastern Turk is a far more 
pretentious operation, of much greater 



proportions, and involving a much great- 
er force of men. The Russians have not 
as jret succeeded in debouching from the 
mountains, where all the fighting has 
taken place. They have advanced to the 
strongly guarded fortress of Erzerum 
and are bombarding the city. 

It is well that the Russians are inured 
to a rigorous climate, as the battles of 
the last few weeks have been fought un- 
der conditions about as bad as could be 
imagined. Deep snow, intense cold, some- 
times as low as twenty-five degrees be- 
low zero, blinding storms as the troops 
have struggled through almost trackless 
passes, have presented to the Russians 
one of the hardest military problems of 
the war; one that is taxing their abilities 
tp the utmost 

Luckily for them there is in command 
a man thoroughly exporioncod and sea- 
soned in warfare in such conditions, the 
man who just about a yeecr ago began 
the offensive in the Carpathians that 
just failed to throw open to the Russian 
advance the fertile plains of Hungary — 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. Deprived of 
his command of the main Russian army 
in the west, and assigned to the army in 
the Caucasus, he immediately set to 
work organizing, recruiting, and prepar* 
ing for his new campaign. When all was 
in readiness he struck, and in a compara- 
tively short time has moved forward over 
the mountains for over 100 miles. As 
stated, he is now before Erzerum, whidi 
is reported to contain a hundred thou- 
sand Turks — principally soldiers, well 
equipped in guns, well supplied with am- 
munition, but witii a small supply of food. 

Were Erzerum alone the problem to be 
considered it might be called the Przemysl 
of Eastern Turkey. But with its two 
sister fortresses, Bayaxid and Diarbdcr, 
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Scene of Russian Drive In the Caucasus. 



it is more nearly similar to the Volhynian 
triangle. The capture or reduction of 
one of these fortresses is not enough. 
With only one in their possession the 
Russians are open to an attack from 
armies operating from the other two, 
each in a position to strike at the flank 
and each having a heavy fortified base on 
which to fall back in case of defeat. 
ErJterum, however, is the most strongly 
fortified of the three, and it would not 
be surprising to see it in Russian hands 
by the time the anniversary of the fall 
of Przemysl is at hand. 

It is entirely possible, it may be noted, 
to mask Erzerum, drive between it and 
Bayazid, and move on south to the valley 
of the Euphrates. This, too, is what the 
Grand Duke will probably do if the re- 
sistance of Erzerum promises to hold him 
up for any length of time. The hardest 
part of the mountain journey from the 
standpoint of terrain has already been 
passed, and although about seventy-five 
miles of territory has yet to be traversed 
before the Euphrates is reached, if the 
same rate of progress is maintained early 
Spring should find Russia in the valley 
with an open road to the Tigris and the 
Bagdad Railway. 



As in the case of the Russians in Per- 
sia, the object seems to be to join hands 
with the British expedition in Slrsopo- 
tamia. If this occurs the day of Turkish 
defeat has dawned. Once the Allies' flag 
flies over Bagdad the entire Arabic 
world would rise, the partition of Turkey 
would begin, and Syria, which has longed 
for autonomy, would raise the standard 
of independence. British prestige in the 
East, which has been rudely shaken by 
the Gallipoli fiasco and the destruction of 
Serbia, would be restored, and all danger 
of the attack on Suez be definitely re- 
moved. 

This latter campaign, indeed, I have 
never expected to see materialize. Ex- 
travagant reports have reached this 
country as to the great preparations that 
are being made for it. But not the slight- 
est indication has been given that the 
entire talk of such a campaign is other 
than the work of clever press agents of 
the Teutons designed principally for 
home and Balkan consumption, to spread 
disaffection with English rule and to 
scare England into diverting a large 
force to the Suez field to ward off the 
threatened attack. 

To return to the Mesopotamian field, it 
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is strange that no word has reached us of 
the British force at Kut^el-Amara nor 
of the relief force that was sent up the 
Tigris to break through the Turkii^h in- 
vestment. Fighting has been reported 
at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Enplirates» 160 miles fnmi Kut^-Amara, 
but there arc no forces at that point 
other than small bodies watching the 
British lines of communications. Of the 
main bodiea thwe is no report. This ean 
only mean that while the relief force has 
not been defeated nor turned back, it has 
certainly not broken through the Turkish 
cordon about Kut The Turlcs greatiy 
outnumber the British. Thvy prnbaMy 
lack equipment, however, particularly in 
bridging material, which restricts their 
operationa to one bank of the Tigris. 

The qucption arises as to what disposi- 
tion has been made of the 200,000 Turks 
released from service in Gallipoli by the 
British withdrawaL They certainly have 
not made their presence felt in ihc far 
eastern theatre, either atrainst tlic Brit- 
ish or against the Russians. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that they are being held 
in the Bulkans either for a future opera- 
tion a^rainst Saloniki or for use against 
the Russians. 

On the front in European Russia there 
has been periodic activity, but not of 
any great moment. The entire line from 
Dvinsk to Rumania has been intermit- 
tently affected, with results almost en- 
tirely negative. It does appear that the 
Germans will have to give up their, at- 
tempts to take Dvinsk. They have been 
at it for months — since last September in 
fact, and are Just as far away now as 
then. Enormous sacrifices of men have 
been made to take this town and so con- 
trol the Dvina River and outflank the 
Riga defenses, but no impression has been 
made. On the contrary, they have been 
thrown back slightly in several localities 
from the positions they held at the be- 
gin ning of Winter. 

In the south, along the Dniester, the 
Pruth and the Stripa, the Russians have 
resumed their offensive of a month ago. 
It had not progressed far enough to form 
any conclusion in regard to it before this 
review had to go to press. 

On the western front the month has 



witnessed the beginning of a German of- 
fensive on a scale not seen since the at- 
tack last Spring against the British lines 
in Belgium. It beiran by an unimportant 
action in an unimportant theatre by 
which the Oenmns captured the town of 
Friae, together with a small French out- 
post that was in a bend of the River 
Somme. This, however, was simply a 
diversion, as some days later a violent 
attack was launched in the Artois. So 
far, no result has been obtained in any 
way commensurate with the losses sus- 
tained, and the event is important, not 
because of any advantage gained, but 
rather in tho conclusions to which it 
leads. 

First, it may be noted that in the com- 
bined Anglo-French operation of last Sep- 

tembor a double salient was created in 
the German line, the French line between 
the salients being, roughly speaking, a 
semicircle. Hie apex of the northern 
salient is just cast of the Arras-Lille 
road, near Loos, and of the southern 
salient just east of the same road, near 
the cluster of houses known as Petit 
Vimy, the road thus being a chord of the 
arc of the P>ench line. On this chord 
is the City of Lens, important because of 
being the coal oentre of France. The 
French offense halted because of exhaus- 
tion of shell supply, but it ceased, leav- 
ing that sector of the German line in a 
perilous situation. 

Here, it would seem, was the time for 
the Germans to have counterattacked, 
but the blow did not fall. The only ex- 
planation of the delay is the failing of 
German numbers. This is emphasized by 
the fact that two weeks bpfore the new 
German offense started — just long 
Plough to reinforce tiie western line at 
the expense of forces in other quarters- 
quiet settled down on all the other fronts. 
Germany cannot apparently now fight oa 
more than one front at a time. 

Another conclusion that may b« 
logically drawn is that the French gain 
of last September was far greater in 
potentialities, and therefore far more 
important, than the German reports of 
the engagement would admit. Just 
where this importance lay a brief study 
of the topography of the scene of the 
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German attack will show. The German 
effort has centred on a front not more 
than two miles in length, extending 
from Givenchy to the region of Neuville 
St. Vaast. The German lines here run 
along the top of a 
wooded ridge, which 
extends almost 
without a break 
from Givenchy to 
Farbas, :i village 
just about a mile 
south of Vimy. Not 
quite half way be- 
tween these points 
is Petit Vimy, 
which is directly on 
the main railroad 
from Arras to 
Lille. In back of 
the German line the 
ground descends 
and opens out into 
the great plain of 
Northern France, 
which extends to 
the Belgian fron- 
tier, broken only by 
a range of hills ex- 
tending due east- 
ward from Lens. 

With the Ger- 
mans holding the 
last hill line be- 
tween the French 
positions and the 
plain, the total 
French gain nec- 
essarj' to obtain 
complete control of 
the segment formed 
by the Arraa-Lille 

road and the arc of the present French 
line does not exceed a mile, and that on 
only a two-mile front. This distance would 
put them on the hill crests and throw 
the Germans into the open plain beyond. 
The offensive which the French began 
last September is sure to be resumed, 
and it is almost inevitable that the blow 
will fall in the Artois, since a really 
successful drive through here would cut 
the communications of Lille, and there- 
by force a withdrawal of the Germans 



from all of Northern France and West- 
ern Belgium. This the Germans know. 

The French are too near the 
German life-line — the Challcrange-Ba- 
zancourt road — for German comfort. 




H;iltlf Front in .\rtols 

Another such gain as the French " 
made in September and Germany 
must re-establish her new line, not 
two but ten miles in rear of the old. 
Strange as it may seen, therefore, in the 
case of an army with both flanks so 
guarded that they cannot be turned, Ger- 
many is fighting defensively in both 
Artois and Champagne for her lines of 
communication, and upon the measure of 
her success now will depend the measure 
of the French success two months hence. 
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M agazinists of the World on the War 

Condensed From Leading Reviews 

The excerpt!* that follow represent some of the most Interesting articles in the current 
periudlcals of RnKl;iii<l. i'liiinf. Italy. AuHtria-HiinKary. Oernmnjr, and Dcnnmrk. All are by 
leading authors and publicistH in their respective countries. 



Italy and the Triple Entente 

By J. Dillon 



Dr. DUloiif the learned foreign eorre- 
tpowdtni of The London Telegraph, eon- 

tribiitcd dc!(pon(fi 111 artirha fo both the 
January and February issues of The 
Fortnightly Review on the dijAouuitie 
and mUitary errore of the Brilieh Goth- 
ernvicnt, and in fhr January number nf 
The Contemporary Review he had a long 
article on Italy, of which these para' 
IfTopkn are typical: 

r'ALY'S attitude toward Germany, 
people complain, is sing:ular and in- 
definable, and one seeks in vain for 
argtun^nts by which it can be defended. 
For Germany was the prime mover of 
the present war, and it was against her 
specific savagery that the people of 
Italy rose up and put an end to neutral* 
ity. To attack Atistria, therefore, while 
keeping peace with Germany, is to fire 
at the tiger's shadow while leaving the 
beast at large. And even from the nar- 
rowest Italian point of view the posi- 
tion taken up by King Victor's Govern- 
ment can hardly be made intelligible. 
For behind An8tria« who is Italy's see- 
ular foe, stsnds Germany, without whoso 
help she could do nothinf^. That Ger- 
many, had she willed it, could have 
moved fho Hapsburg Monarchy to give 
way to Baron Sonnino, who would then 
have been willing to renew the Triplico, 
is generally believed. That since then 
she has informany intimated hmt inten- 
tion of accomplishing this under favor- 
able circumstances after the war is 
rumored and credited on grounds which 
T have not had occasion to examine. But 
that a convention between the two coun- 
tries was concluded a few days before 
tlM war, and for the express purpose 



of favorably differentiating each other 
from all their respective enemies, actual 
and potential, is a historical and a sig- 
nificant fact. 

On the eve of the rupture Germany 
and Italy agreed that each one would 
respect the property of the other, even 
if they should go to war. " F rightful- 
ness " was to be eliminated because of 
the pecuniary losses it would inflict on 
the Teutons. And since Italy entered 
the field against Austria she has con- 
tinued to allow her law courts to be 
employed for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of Italians' debts to Ger- 
mans, and has permitted Italians to 
cover With their names the German 
mercury mines in which the Kaiser and 
his Foreign Secretary are principal 
shareholders. Brisk financial relations 
are carried on between the two countries 
(^•nly, via Switserland, and the German 
Government, it is affirmed, still sub- 
sidizes regularly its trusty Italian 
agents, journalistic and other, through 
a paymaster in one of the principal 
cities. 

In spite of the financial aid promptly 
rendered by Britain, the pinch of pover- 
ty in the peninsula is beoome painful 
and chronic. The whole economic life 
of the nation is upset to anextent, and 
with results more disquieting than out- 
siders have any notion of. And the 
tenderness and the generosity of the 
Entente toward Greece, to the neglect 
or detriment of Italy, produced a sore- 
ness fiiat sought and found vent in 
certain unwelcome aspects of Italy's 
attitude. 

But in spite of the grounds, real 
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enough at presentt for Tiewing Italy*s 
nlations toward the Entente as easual 

and unsatisfactory, I see good reason for 
hoping that circumstance which is 
stronger than ministerial prodence will 
shortly give a favorable turn to things* 
and (1'-i\v (he four {jroat powers into 
more harmonious accord and closer 
combination. The important decbuns'- 
tions read oat by Baron Sonnino in the 



Chamber on Dec 1, announcing that 
Italy had at last signed the London 

Convention foregoing her right to con- 
clude a separate peace, has contributed 
to dear the air. The spirited articles of 
the Idea Nazionale calling on the Gov- 
ernment to make common cause with 
the Allies and declare war against Ger- 
many have also contriboted to reassnre 
the public mind. 



Will the War Decentralize the Church of Rome ? 

By R. de Nolva 



In the eourae of an extended artielo in 

La Rcvuc, Paris, M. de Nol> n saye: 

THE different national r-pipropacies 
having in a way become belligerent, 
hostHitfes could not fail to begin 
between them when the abominable 
methods of war employed by the Her- 
mans in Belgium became known. Since 
the beginning of the conflict the Holy 
See has not wished to judge the moral 
worth of the acts cnmmitirrl, nor the re- 
lations of the nations attacked or at- 
tacking. One of the strongest illusions 
of the masses has thus been destroyed. 

We were too much accustomed to con- 
sider the moral element above all else in 
religion; and spontaneously, when the 
German crimes were denounced, the ▼ie- 
tim peoples, bdievers and unbelievers, 
turned to the successor of Peter to hear 
the tormentor condemned in the name of 
evangelical morality. , But Benedict XV. 
has remained dumb, or, rather, which is 
perhaps worse, has piven it to be under- 
Stood that the Holy See is not a tribunal 
at the disposal of the nations of the 
earth. The Holy See is only the pre- 
ser\'er of the doprma and the political 
organ of the Church. It is to these prin- 
ciples that the Pope has made his acts 
conform, without taking account of the 
friprht, discontent, and grief of a large 
part of the Catholic world. 

We are too near these things to dis- 
cern all their consequences, but the moral 

influence of the Papacy seems to have 
been ruined at one blow. No one who 
professes Catholicism is right in consider- 



ing human facts from an exclusively po- 

litic al, that is temporal, standpoint, or in 
affirming explicitly that the Pope cannot 
judge freely in the name of outraged 
morality and religion tor fear of repri* 
sals of a material nature. The doctrine 
of Pius X., simple and clear, brutal and 
without ambiguity, was not perplexed, at 
least in regard to France, about the po* 
litical consequences of separation. That 
of Benedict XV. refuses to defend the 
moral patrimony of humanity against tiie 
powers of the earth. On which side is the 
true doctrine? It is permissible to con- 
jecture that the enfeeblement of the moral 
authority, hierarchical and political, of 
the Holy See will have to lead after the 
war to a decentralization of the powers 
in the bosom of the Roman Church. 

It would be an error to predict one or 
more schisms, and above all a CSallic 
schism; but it appears probable that the 
national churches of France and Belgium 
will enjoy greater autonomy, and that 
the intsomational missions, as has already 
happened in Germany, will be national- 
ized. Rome will remain the head, the 
central organ of general direction, but 
the diiferent countries will be no longer 
simple members moved by the will of 
Rome alone. They will possess indepen- 
dent centres of action. The French Epis- 
copacy will be able to emerge from the 
effacement to which its excessive ro- 
sipiscence had relegated it. It will keep 
the moral role, so noble and beautiful, 
which it now exercises, and in the future 
no doubt there will be heard said, not 
only Roma locutua est, (Rome has 
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spoken,) but sometimes also Gallia lo- 
cutus est, (France has spoken.) 

The divergencies of nationality within 
the orders can only become accentuated, 
for it appears very difficult, if not impo8> 



sible, to turn back. It is not probable 
that any Pope in the future will be able 

aprain to pour into the single mold of the 
perfect Christian, stamped by him, the 
dissoeintihg foroM of national sentiment. 



Germanizing the Tientmo 

By A. Manzi 



The Riviata d'ltalia gives a very 
intereating story of the attemptg of 

the Austrian Government to " German- 
ise " the Italian population of Sonfliern 
Tyrol and the Trentino in the years 
before the war: 

rE activity of tlie Pangermanist 
Society, initiated by Germany im- 
mediately after the victorious war 
of 1870-71 in the Latin countries extend- 
ing from the Brennor Pass to the lin- 
guistic border, was intensified between 
Bolzano and Salomo after the Italian 
peasants had redeemed that region devas- 
tated hy tiie inundations of the Adige 
and had transformed it into a garden, 
and, after 1880. was extended to the 
famous pretended oases of Germanism 
at Moeheni and Lusema. 

Italians watched in astonishment this 
improvised invasion which revived in 
their land a nationality that had long 
iineo died out, and aslrad each other 
what it signified. They soon had their 
answer in the attempt of the Schulverein 
to Germanize the Italian school at San 
Sebastiano di Folgaria. Thoy perceived 
then that the societies which pretended 
to defend the ancient German popula- 
tions really represented an offensive 
against Italian nationality. 

Dr. Augusto SartoreHi was the first 
to utter a cry of alarm in the Racco- 
glitore of Rovereto. It was not a decla- 
ration flf war against the Pangermanists, 
but rather a warm and vibrant sum- 
mons to the Italians to imitate the na- 
tionalists of Monaco and Berlin, and to 
turn their attention in the diroetion of 
our fellow-nationalists, scattered through 
German territories, not talcen care of — 



not to say despised — by the Austrian 
authorities, and forgotten by their 

brothers. It was " a cry of anxiety at 
the sad spectacle offered hy the threat- 
ened national life of thousands and 
thousands of our fellow-nationalists in 
neighboring Tyrol, and a cry of alarm 
to raise the question of how far we 
should be able to revive and maintain 
<In vigorous life the love and the use of 
our mother tongUO. • * * " 

The cry of Dr. Sartorelli found a vi- 
brant echo throughout the whole of the 
Trentino. The newspapers brought to 
the light of day the work hitherto car* 
ried on in the shadow by the Austrian 
Schulverein, supported by the German 
society, and it became known that not 
only had Italian schools been destrojred 
in the pretended " islands of German 
race," but that schools in which German 
was the language of instruction had 
been instituted at Hesolombardo, S. 
Michele alia Chiusa, at Arco, at Avio, 
and in twenty or thirty other places in 
the Trentino valleys. 

Sartorelli based his lurotest on the nino> 
teenth article of the fundamental Statute 
of the State, which reads thus: 

" All nations of the State have equal 
rights, and each separate nation lias the 
inviolable right to preserve and to culti- 
vate its own nationality and its own 
tongue." 

Signer Mansi goes on to trace in great 

detail the growing aggressiveness of the 
Teutonic clement throughout a series of 
years, which so effectively prepared the 
way for the great Italian effort to re- 
cover the " lost provinces ** for Italy and 
the tongue of Dante. 
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England and High Freights 

By Luigi Luzzatli 
Former Cabtnet Miniattr of Italy 
[TniMlated and condensed from an article in the Corrttr* della Sera of Milan] 



IN advancinp loans to her allies, to the 
poor not less than to the rich who, like 
France and Italy, were not there to 
ask favors but to stipulate fair 
cial transactions, England has acted well, 
and deserves all praise. It should be 
added that, together with America, 
France, and other States, she deserves 
sincere encomium for the aid she has ren- 
dered Relpians. Serbs, Armenians, Jews, 
and all the victims of Teuton militarism 
which is responsible for this immense 
conflict. 

But the respect in which Britain's 
economic task has proved less successful 
is that ^ich concerns her maritime 
transports, her traffic of coal, and other 
products essential to the life and safety 
of her allies. And the nations now hap- 
pily united must insist on this question 
if a prompt and satisfactory solution of 
basic problems is to be reached. It is not 
a matter for surprise that the price of 
coal has risen, partly owing to strikes 
which for several weeks cut off the sup- 
ply of this indispensable product, and 
also because the British fleet w^hich keeps 
watch on the seas is continually armed. 
The industries of war, like those of 
peace, devour coal. This coal, which is 
no longer sold by Germany to the allied 
nations, is doled out to neutrals; and 
allies and neutrals alike can have re- 
course to England and the United States 
alone, for Germany has seized as booty of 
war the iron, coal, and copper mines of 
Belgium, France, Russia, and Serbia. 
The same is true of many qualities of 
iron and steel, down to the least needs of 
our agriculture and the culture of our 
vines, their fertiUiation and presenrao 
tion from disease. 

The German mercantile navy having 
disappeared from the seas, the English, 
which represents about half the world's 
nn-rcantile marine, is, of course, com- 
pelled now, before satisfying private de- 
mands, to satisfy the demands of States. 



This accounts for the nature and the 
manner in the rise of freights from the 
United States and England, which were 
rendered still more exorbitant by the 
congestion of our principal ports. The 
high rates for ^ffiins and coals are, in 
fact, run up still higher by demurrage 
fees claimed by the ships which carry 
them, and which are compdled to wait 
their turn for unloading. 

The idea put forward in the Senate 
by a man who has enhanced the fame of 
Italy from pole to pole (the reader need 
not be told that I refer to Marconi) is 
full of vital nourishment. To come to 
an understanding with the English Na* 
tion and Government, or, more correctly, 
to come to an understanding between 
the allied States under the high aus- 
pices of the English Nation and Govern- 
ment, in order that commercial freights 
should be reduced, not indeetl to the old 
modest rates, but from the present ex- 
treme limit of rapacity, is a wise and 
fruitful suggestion, the carrying out of 
which should rot be postponed at this 
moment of unprecedented and terrible 
conflict 

An International Commission of Ex- 
perts — a kind of General Staff of the 
Mercantile Marine — could and should 
take this problem in hand with a view, 
I repeat, not of returning to the old low 
rates, but of puttinj? an end to famine 
prices. And the mercantile marines of 
neutral States, as, for instance, that of 
the United States, would also have to 
moderate their charges — impelled to do 
so perhaps by their own producers, to 
whom high freight rates represent an 
obstacle to export trade — and would end 
by adhering to the International Com- 
mittee, which would be open not only to 
allies but to all ardoit friends, if such 
exist, and even to lukewarm ones! 

It is evident that such an economic 
maritime institution would become a 
great centre of attractimi, would put an 
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end to many ills, and would compel 
States wfakh have congested porta to 

take radical measures, which might in 
the first place consist in extraordinary 
efforts to clear the goods, and then in 
ft division of labor in roBpeet both to 

maritime centres and to the different 
kinds of merchandise. The Enplish must 
feel an ever-increasing responhibility, 



proportionate to their maritime hege- 
mony. Wo no longer live in daya when 

small efforts can be demanded of the 
State which is mistress of the seas; su- 
preme capacity and supreme, miraculous 
energy are demanded of her as the joati' 

fication of such glory and such power^ 
and as a safcfjuard against burning envies 
before and after the return of peace. 



English Greeting to Denmark 

By Edmund Gosse 



In DagmiM Niftuder, Copenhagen, the 
Bl^fKah author publishes a greeting to 
the Danes, wJkoM tonguage he spealf like 

a 7iativ€: 

ris now over forty years since I first 
learned to know Danish hospitality. 
Only eight years had passed since 
the war that left Denmark misused and 
bleeding, but from which it was to rise 
with undannted eonrage, and as hopeful 
for the future as a snnrise in Sum- 
mer. • • • 

Following its martyrdom, Denmark 
might be likened to a flower that had 
been struck to the ground by a storm, 
but which unfolded its petals once more 
with the coming of sunshine. I am glad 
to he aUe to tdl my Danish friends— 
and English men and women consider all 
Danes their friends — how encouraging it 
is to me to recall to myself how Denmark 
earried itself forty years ago. It fnr* 
nishes us the hope that out of this dread- 
ful situation which is ruining half the 
world — that from this Europe going to 
destruction — ^tme civilization will know 
how to find a way to overcome Natal- 
ity's domination. 

In the domain of intelligence the so- 
called lesser nations frequently possess 
numy advantages over the big powers. 
When a country is as immense as ours, 
when it consists of so many, so large and 
divergent territories, it is difficult to 
perfect a ayst«n that shall woric equally 
well everywhere. English economists and 
statesmen occupied with studying what 
is wrong in our Governmental machinery 



have often looked to Denmark, with envi- 
ous eyes. With an aptitude that bewil- 
ders, the Danes have discovered ways 
and means whereby to enlighten the pop- 
ulace. Our own general intdlectual de- 
velopment is not to be compared with 
that of the Danes. But of course such 
practical co-operation between agricul- 
ture and financial affairs as the small 
countries have at their command would 
be impossihlo in the case of a large and 
wealthy nation. 

At the same time, where it is neces- 
sary to meet a powerful and unscm- 
pulous enemy on his own ground, it is es- 
sential to concentrate every resource. 
Here in England we have all too long 
been satisfied with letting well enough 
alone without fear for our own safety. 
We have been too confident as regards 
the future. Surrounded by powerful and 
greedy nations, the smaller countries 
have been compelled to stand on their 
guard. We have much to learn here from 
our Danish friends whom circumstances 
have driven to the necessity of utilising 
evaiy means for their safeguarding. 

Surely, we shall never do anything 
that will cause you trouble or injury. 
We feel for you in your difficult posi- 
tion. We applaud your attitude hi this 

hour. At this critical period, the most 
critical in the history of Europe, we shall 
continue to battle in a war that was 
forced upon us, and which we entered 
with the greatest reluctance. But the 
call of honor made it necessary. We are 
glad to be able to say to you that Eng- 
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land's millions throughout tlie wovld are 
unitied in the purpose to make every sac- 
rifice M» as to brine the war to a happy 



eonelusion. And we call yon to witneaa 
that we fight with honorable weapons in 
the name <tf British liberty. 



Hungarian Ideals and Italy's ''Crime." 

By Count Jiiliii.'i Aiulrassy 

Hunfjaiian Deputy and Formrr Minister 

This is part of an article in the Hevue de Hongrrie from the pen of a dietinsuiahed 
exponent of Honirarlan Uberallsm in reply to Stsnor LuIkI LuzsattI, formerly Prime Minister 

of Italy, who In Tribunn. Homf, has accui'o*! Tliinpnry of hnvlnp deserted tilO COlt of 
liberty and of oppressing today the Croats, the Italians of Ftume, and tlic Rumanlana lo 
Tranaylvanla. . 



ON what does he hase this accusa- 
tion? I greatly doubt if it is on 
persona! observation. If he had 
had proofs at hand he Avould not have 
faiU'fl \n quote at least some of them. It 
is probable that he has only borrowed 
from the writings oi the Scotus Viators' 
and other agitators of the same kidney 
who have done so much to provoke the 
general conflagration of which we are 
all the victims. If he had furnished 
proofs in support of his opinions I should 
{strive for my part to refute them. To 
tluse vague accusations let it suffice to 
reply that the facts themselves have 
fCiven the lie to the stories which have 
been spread about Mapyar dci^potism. 

It was Icnown that several preat pow- 
ers were mobilizing against us, and it 
seemed that the hour for the emancipa- 
tion of the oppressed nationalities- had 
struck. On all sides disinterested pro- 
tectors presented themselves. And yet 
there were the oppressed peoples, instead 
of tumiivc ap-ainst th«'ir oppressors, reso- 
lutely throwing in their lot with us and 
fighting at our side with the same ob> 
stinacy as ourselves; for example, the 
Croats, who have distinjruished them- 
selves by their valor on the battlefield. 

I do not deny that the nationalities 
have sometimes uttered complaints 
apainst acts of violence by the f',(>vern- 
ment. I recognize also that in certain 
cases these complaints appear wdl 
founded. But it is pure calumny to 
preft :i I that Ave wislied to Ma^ryarize 
them, and that the Hungarian is intoler- 



ant and oppresses the other races. What 
Government has never made mistakes? 
Is the Italian Government itsdf free 
from nil reproach? The poverty in 
southern Italy and the populations that 
have been kept backward in those regions 
eaght to remind Italian statesnoen that 
it is easier to criticise than to create, 
and that, if administration is far from 
being perfect, it is not always the ill* 
will of a Government that is the cause. 
We have yet much to do liefore the rule 
of right will everywhere take the place of 
arbitrariness and party interest and be- 
fore political conditions approach ideal 
perfection. 

The course cf tiie present war, how- 
ever, proves that there is no systematic 
oppression among ns. It is true that 
our ideal is not to be a kind of Switzer- 
land of t)ie Oiient, such as Signor Luz- 
zatti would create, for that would be 
contrary to all our historic traditions. 
We only want to maintain a unified na- 
tional .'^tate, but a State in which right 
and justice, and not arbitrariness, will 
rule, a State all of whose institutions 
are imbued with a spirit of liberalism, 
self-K-ovcrnment, and toleration. It is 
this ideal which was the aim of our an- 
cestors and particularly of tiie great gen- 
eration (that of Kossuth) to which Sig- 
nor Luzzat'i refers. It is this idr-al which 
we are aiming and shall always aim at. 
We have already gained sometfiing in 
that the other Austro-Hungarian stocks 
with settled opinions do not seek to im- 
prove their condition by struggles 
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against the Magyars, but unite with us 
in a common labor. 

To my question. How does it bappm 
that Sipnor Luzzatti has for many years 
pursued a line of policy based on the 
Triple AUiaiico, if he saw in Germany 
a peril as great as he says? The ex- 
Prime Minister of Italy replies that he 
has adhered to the Triplice be- 
cause he regarded it as a guarantee of 
peace. ♦ • • Signor Luzzatti's reply 
contains the explicit admission that he did 
not see the German peril until war broke 
out, which will certainly make the reader 
think that Germany's aggressiveness can- 
not be as manifest as Signer Lussatti 
pretends. • • • 

With the best will in the worid it is 
impossible to admit that Italy has aban- 
doned her alHe.s and thrown herself into 
the fray for nothing but the love of 
peace. Speakinf geiMralty, Italian policy 
had for its principal objective, not the 
maintenance of peace, but the conquest 
of new territories. Some years ago Italy 
went to war agamst Turkey, ^e ftriend 
of her allies; she brought up again the 
Balkan question and made Europe run 
the risk of a universal war for nothing 
else but to enrich herself with a new 
province. How can we admit that it is 
only for love of peace that Italy has in- 
tervened in the present war, when no 
one threatened her security and when 
we desired to mamtam the alliance with 



her, although she had not come to our 
help during the war and altiioui^ we 

were disposed from love of peace to cede 
territory to her? * * * It is not be- 
cause we have disturbed the peace that 
Italy has gone over to the enemy, but 
because she has not found her share of 
the spoil sufficient. * ♦ * 

Lord Courtney not long since in a 
eourageous speech said that it was nec- 
essary to re-establish good understand- 
ini? between the peoples after thf; war 
if we did not wish civilization to perish. 
I am of the same opinion. We, too, shall 
have to seek a modus vivendi with Italy. 
But harmony will not be possible un- 
less the Italian Nation itself condemns 
the policy of the pres«>t Ckivemment 
and unless it recognizes that by its ng- 
prespion it has offended against political 
morality; and that, after the concessions 
we were disposed to make, the deela> 
ration of war was a crime williout its 
like in the annals of universal history. 
• • • The people did not wish, could 
not wish lor tiiis fdony. The ambition 
and false calculations of some individuals 
can alone explain such an infamy. The 
great majority of a civilized nation can 
let itsdf be blinded by facts presented 
in a false light, it can let itself be 
carried away by passion, but in cold 
blood and sufficiently informed it could 
not approve of a policy as criminal as 
that. 



General von Hindenburg's Campaign 

By V. G. 

Speculation la rife as to the identity of the anonymous writer who in the Deutsche Itewe 
Btves an account of Field Marshal von HIndenburs'a campaigns. The fact that the narrative 

displays extraonlim ry iru tli .il knowlfdpo leads to the siiitpositlun th;it a hiirh militnry 
authority is oonceuled behind the initiala " V. G." The substance of the aitlcle is reproduced 
herewith. 



IT is a rather curious circumstance 
.that to a Gmeral not in active serv- 
ice — a General of infantry, Paul 
von Beneckendorff und Hindenburg, 
commanding General of the Fourth Army 
Corps— has come the opportunity to play 
a role in the present world war whMl 
lifts him to the plane of hero in the ^ros 



of the German people; the national hero, 
a second Blflcher. 

Not even when the war started did von 
Hindenhurt^ take a part. Three weeks 
had passed before he was called to as- 
sume the diief command in the east. He 
Altered upon his task under conditions 
fraught with difficulty and diaoo«uag»- 
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menL In the middle of Au^st, 1914, 

the Russians had beprun their big offen- 
sive against East Prussia. Composed of 
five army corps — ^the First, Sixth, 
Eighth, Fifteenth, and Twenty-third — 
and three! divinouB ai cavalry, the Rus- 
sian Narew army crossed the Mlawa in 
the direction of Niedenburg-AUenstein. 
The Niemen army, made up of the Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Twenty-second 
Corps, moved toward Stallupoenen-Gum- 
binnen-Insterbiir{i:. 

The goal of the Narew and Niemen 
armies was Konigsberg. Each army 
was about 280,000 strong. The German 
forces in East Prussia at the time con- 
sisted of the First, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Army Corps — whose head- 
quarters in normal times was at KSnigs- 
bergy Dantsic, and Allenstein — together 
with reserve, Landwehr, and Landsturm 
troops; all together some 225,(M)0 men. 
The Russian offensive required that many 
German troops had to be told off to pro- 
tect Tilsit and Memel, and otherwise se- 
cure the territory, so that in reality no 
more than 90,000 men were available for 
active field operations. Reserve and 
Landwehr corps included, the strength of 
this force was about i;i5,000. 

But at the head of this eighth army 
stood CSeneral von Hindenburg. That 
confronting his 90,000 troops w»^rc both 
of the Russian armios did not in the least 
discourage him. His entire concern was 
SO to employ his forces, so to utilise his 
ridll of leadandiip, as to obliterate the 
difference in numbers, and with that 
purpose in mind he decided to direct his 
attention first to tiio Narew army. He 
did so on the supposition that, even if he 
should be victorious against the Niemen 
army, the other Russian army would at- 
tack him from the rear and compel re- 
treat under the most difficult etmditions. 
As early as Aug. 20, in the enpraprement 
at Gumbinnen, the Prussian First Army 
Corps gained a victory against the Nie- 
men army, capturing 8,000 men and 8 
cannon. After assuminjj* the chief com- 
mand on the 22d, von Hindenburg decided 
to use his eighth army against the Narew 
army of the Rusrians. 

[Hers follows a detailed account of the 



military operations tiiat resulted in the 
victory of Tannenberg.] 

The crisis was reached on Aug. 30. 
Prisoners taken numbered 100,000. Be- 
tween 60,000 uvA 70,000 men were killed, 
while some 70,000 made their escape. Al- 
most the entire artillery equipment, as 
well as ammunition and provision trains, 
fen into the hands Oe Germans, who 
sustained a loss of 16,000 men out of a 
total of 135,000. 

After finishing with tiie Narew army, 
"our Hindenburg" turned his attention 
to Rennenkamprs Niemen army. Here, 
also, was present the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. It remains a mystery to this 
day why the Niemen army, distant no 
more than eighty kilometers, did nothing 
but guard its left wing against the eighth 
Germany army. In the days immediately 
following the 20th, when the First Prus- 
sian Corps moved against his front, Ren- 
nenkampf withdrew hi.<? forces toward the 
southwest, his troops plundering and de- 
stroying on their way to Konigsberg, fol- 
lowing wh ich Tflsit was occupied. * 

The Niemen army did not operate, like 
the Narew army, on a small front and 
greater depth, but occupied a frontage of 
^more than 100 kilometers. When the fate 
of the neighboring army reached Rennen- 
kampf the latter must have told hbnSelf 
that Hie Germans now would turn against 
him. 

Through reinforcements von Hinden- 
burg's forces had been increased to 175,- 
000, as against from 235,000 to 250,000 
Russians. The German commander in 
chief determined to attack the left wing 
of the enemy. The German centre was 
held back, while the left wing was 
charged with encircling the right wing 
of the Russian force. 

The attack on Rennenkampf's army 
came off as planned. Following success- 
ful preKmhiary skirmishes on the 8th, 
the day following witnessed the defeat 
of the Russian loft wing to the east of 
the Loetzener Lake from Gross-Gablick 
to Allenburg, compelling further retr«at 
to Goldap. Gumbinnen and Insterburg. 
Cavalry divisions had already cut off 
retreat in the eastern direction. The 
first army corps crushed in the Russian 
left wing, and with the assistance of the 
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cavalry, struck out toward the north. 
What Temafned of the Russian left wingr 

now found itself in a split semicircle 
between the Ncrdenburfr-Insterburpr hipli- 
way and the Rominter heaths. It was 
here the Rossians were defeated on the 
11th of the month* althooflrh the centre 
and the ripht winpr werp able to with- 
draw during the night between the 9th 
and the 10th by saerifieinff the left wing. 
Escape was effected through retreat by 
way of Insterburpr-Stallupoencn to Rus- 
sian territory. This was the only thing 
that saved the Niemen army from 
eharing the fate of the Narew army. 
The booty of the vi. toi\^ con'Jtstcd of 
30,000 men taken prisoners and 150 
pieces of artillery. The Russian losses 
in dead and mortally wounded amounted 
to 30,000. 

Within less than three weeks the mili- 
tary skill of Hindenburg had brought 
about the removal of the Niemen and 
Narew armies from East Prussia. The 
first was completely destroyed, the other 
suffered a loss of 60,000 men. Still worse 
for Russia was the loss of 660 cannon, 
much harder to replace than human 
beings. 



" With all of Germany I am proud of 
this achievement of the army under your 

leadership," telegraphed the imperial 
chief commander to liis victorious General 
in the field. 

[The author goes on to describe Gen- 
eral von Hindcnburg's successful cam- 
paii'n in Galicia and closi"^ with the story 
of the great Winter campaign in Masuria. 
He concludes:] 

The German Emperor witnessed the 
closing battle. The result was 110,000 
prisoners, 300 cannon, 200 machine guns, 
together with an uncountable mass of 
other war materials. The battered re- 

mains of the Tenth Russian Army fled 
from Lyck into the Augustowo forest. 

**This was Hindenburg's work, and 
God was with him,** concludes Hans Nie- 
mann's book, "The Winter Battle in Ma- 
suria," " For the third time our Hinden- 
burg destroyed a Russian army." 

It is because Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg not only knows the rules of the 
game, but has the genius to carry 
through his plans that he succeeded in 
bringing together his widely separated 
forces so successfully on the battlefidd 
and achieved such brilliant results. 



Russian View of the Cause of the War 

By L. Slonimsky 

This article by Slonlmsky. an eminent Russian publicist, appeared In the Vestnllc YevrO|l)r. 
<Barope«a COortor,) one oC tlie oldest monthlies in Russia. 



IX the first months of the war it 
seemed that its cause was evident to 
all: OlBcial Germany, supported by 
her tremendously developed military ma- 
chine, decided to conquer Europe and 
win the dominating position among the 
nations of the world. German militarism, 
tuned up to its highest degree, burst out 
in the present terrible catastrophe. 
Hence the necessity of destroying that 
militarism as an eternal source of menace 
to the peace of the world. 

Such a solution of the problem would 
not satisfy those who seek ** deeper 
meanhigs" in all phenomena. If the 
war was directly caused by Germany's 



military class, it is asked, how is the 
fervidly patriotic attitude of the entire 
German people toward it to he explained? 
The war from its very begmning has 
been national for Germany. The whole 
nation is supporting its Government in 
its schemes of expansion in the direction 
of the Orient. This unanimity indicates 
that it would be wronpr to hold Wilhelra 
and his coterie responsible for the war. 

It is being argued that the war was * 
not the product of the ambitions of any 
Government heads, but of the whole 
course of the economic development of 
Europe, and of the character of pre- 
vailing international pditics; that an 
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armed conflict between Teuton and Slav 

was unavoidable; that timnvli 
pantic industrial and commercial growth 
Germany had left France and Great 
Britain behind her, and was, therefore, 
in need of colonial expansion, which is 
somehow identified with the " inevitable- 
ness of a great war"; that at the base 
of the straggle are faetora of enormoos 
economic force which cannot be removed 
from the course of the world's develop- 
ment, and which were bound to come to 
a bloody issue. 

Some go still further and fall into a 
hopeless fatalism. Thpy say that the 
present struggle of nations has been 
caused by some "law of nature," and 
is the logical and inevitable evolution 
of that law; that it is the result of 
some fatal predestination, the fulfillment 
of a necessary function in the life of 
the universe. The aggrressive policy of 
German militarism is thus justified. If 
a bloody issue was inevitable and un- 
avoidable, then there is no sense in accus- 
ing for it the real originators of the 
war. On the con(i\nry, we should be 
compelled to acknowledge that the direct 
builders of the conflagration, Wilhelm 
A Co., are but carrying out a higher will, 
and that Germany herself i;-: the tool and 
victim of a preat historical process, gov- 
erned by laws over which she had no 
control. Then the question of her Gov- 
ernment's responsibility for the present 
war disappears. Nobody ia guilty, at 
least on Germany's side. 

But is it possible to acquiesce in a 
view which justifies wholesale butcheries 
by some historical or economical " laws," 
entirely independent of the human will? 

A scrutiny of the above arguments re- 
veals thair lack of sound logic. Indeed, 
German commerce had reached colossal 
proportions, penetrating everywhere, 
successfully competing with Great Brit- 
ain and France even in their own coun- 
tries. Germany, for instance, supplied 
France w^ith a considerable part of the 
80<allod "articles de Paris," whidi 
gained their reputation as French prod- 
ucts. The yearly exports of Germany 
into the other European countries 
amounted to 7^00,000,000 marks, and 
into the other parts of tiie world to about 



2,600,000,000; a good part of the latter 

went to the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain and France. Germany was 
steadily gaining at their expense in the 
markets of the world. 

But these commercial successes of 
Germany could have had but one effect — 
to awaken in France and Great Britain 
a desire to defend their national inter- 
ests from the commercial aggressiveness 
of Germany. Therefore, if war was to 
come as a result of economic competi- 
tion, it should have emne from the coun- 
tries that suffered from that competi- 
tion, from Enprland and France, and no- 
wise from triumphant Germany. But 
France and Great Britain did not think 
of war, and did not prepare for it. In- 
stead, they were devoting their atten- 
tion to peace, only following Gcrniuny 
in military preparations. The forma- 
tion of the Triple Entente followed aa 
counterbalance to the already existing 
Triple Alliance. 

Daring the last two decades France 
and England gave considerable support 

to all movements advocating permanent 
peace and eventual disarmament. They 
were among the first to support the Rus- 
sian Hague idea. Their literatures also 
reflect th ir peace sentiments. Paul 
Lacombc, in his book " La Guerre et 
L'Homme," forcefully indicted the advo- 
cates and defenders of war. Norman 
Antroll's "The Great Illusion" was an 
eloquent and powerful protest against 
the militant sophisms of Germany's 
publicists. AH these latest doctrines of 
the " merrilessncss of military neces- 
sity " come from Germany's patriotic 
writers and military experts. And the 
establishment of permanent peace in 
humanity remained the ambition of those 
countrie.s that have suffered badly from 
the successful aggressions of German 
commerce. Germany, which had every 
reason to be satisfied with her achieve- 
ments and prospects, s'.eadily armed her- 
self and looked for war. 

It is said that Germansr's aggressive 
militarism is the result of her need of 
" colonial expansion." But why shed 
so much blood for winning new colonies, 
when they have excellently managed their 
affairs in all foreign colonies without 
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any troubles or sacrifices? They did 
more business with foreipn colonics than 
with their own. Thon, if it is a mutter 
of *• colonial expansion," why start a 
war against Russia, which in itself was 
but a colony of Germany, presenting a 
va.«t market for her products and a cheap 
source of limitless raw material? It is 
also well to remember that with the chief 
colonial empire — drcat Britain— Ger- 
many did not expect to fight now. The 
theory of " colonial expansion " evident- 
ly does not explain the war of aggres- 
sion waged by Germany. 

The suppestions at the existing econom- 
ical and political cross-currents among 
the nations of the world are not suffi- 
cimit for concluding that the war was 
inevitable. Nationalistic and interna- 
tional antagonisms, though they might 
seem irreconcilable at one time, do not 
and must not necessarily culminate in a 
bloody struggle. Thirty years ap-o it 
was thought that a war between (ireat 
Britain and Russia was unavoidable. 
Also then many tried to prove that ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws of 
nature a great catastrophe was bound 
to come. (In an article in the Vestnik 
Yevropy for August, 1885, I also argued 
against the fatalistic interpretation of 
war. And my predictions came true. 
The seeming insoluble disagreements 
were little by little smoothed out, and 
now Russia and Great Britain are 
allies.) 

The vast importance of the present 
war is by no means diminished when we 
trace its immediate cause to the vulgar 
military-political ambitions which have 
seised a part of the German public, under 
the influence of fhe theories brought 
forth and spread by the militarism dom- 
inating the country. The inspirers of 
this militarism possess the power of de- 
ciding the question of war and peace, and 
they are gfuided not by the real interests 
of commerce and industry and not by any 
other factors, but by the traditional plans 
of conquest capable of tempting and en- 
ticing all classes of people everywhere. 
The German Government did not ask the 
people or the captains of commerce if it 
should go to war. The huge incrsaiii fa 
•mamenta were being aeeooiplished 
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openly, and could have no other aim but 

war. And when the military prepara- 
tions, theoretically guaranteeing victory 
over the prospective enemtes, wnce com- 
plete, there remained nothing but t6 put 
them to the practical test. 

The selection of the opportune moment 
was entirely in the hands of the General 
Staff, and when war was declared the 
pi'ople could do nothing but welcome it 
in the hope of conquest and financial 
remuneration. Had the representatives 
of the people been asked before the war 
they would in all probability have de- 
clared themselves a;rainst war, as its fu st 
effects are the paralyzation of commerce 
and industry. But even one of the 
greatest figures in German commerce, a 
favorite of the Kaiser, the Director of 
the Hamburg-American Line, Ballin, had 
evidently not been advised of the intend- 
ed move, for had he been informed he 
would have taken good care not to have 
at that time such a large portion oX his 
fleet in American waters. 

It is impossible not to take into account 

the fact that only in Germany the doc- 
trine of the " inevitableiiess of war " is 
being preached as the only lawful and 
possible way of solving international dis- 
putes. This Prussian view finds no sup- 
port in other countries. It is folly to 
suppose that the " laws of nature " are 
known to the Teutonic mind, remaining 
inaccessible to the minds of such civilized 
nations as France and Great Britain. 
Finally, if the war was inevitable and 
unavoidable, there is no reason for the 
German Government to disavow any re- 
sponsibility for it and throw it on her 
" treacherous ** opponents. 

In fhe past it was an axiom that with 
the progress of commerce and closer in- 
ternational relations war will disappear. 
Herbert Spencer and Auguste Compte 
thought 80. In the '40e of the last cen- 
tury, Frederick List, author of "The 
National System of Political Economy," 
expressed a similar view. He had not 
foreseen the strange combination of 
German industrialism and Prussian mili- 
tarism of today. To the German think- 
ers of the past such a combination 
seemed impossible . and abnwrmal. In 
substance, it is even now but a passinir 
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and ephemeral phenomenon, dependinir military-poUtieal order in Gemmay, in 
upon the degree of the democratic devel- any case, affords no ground for gener- 
opment of the country. The existing alisations and fatalistic interpretations. 



Why Canada Is At War 

By a Canadian 



The leading article in The Quarterly 
Revii W for January tells uhy Canada 
is sending men and money to help 
defeat Great Britain.*8 etiemtea. The 
auoui/jnoua Canadian author eajfs, in 
jmrt : 

FINANCIALLY, Canada has nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by 
her participation in the war. Had 
she refused to send a man, her com- 
mercial products would have been sought 
as readily by the Allies as they are to- 
day. In fact, Canadians feel some an- 
noyance that large war orders, which 
could be exccutod as well in ratinda, arc 
beinp placed in the United States. On 
the other hand, in addition to a large 
deficit in revenue which she meets by a 
special war tax, the military burden 
voluntarily assumed by Canada will add 
to her national debt more than $120,- 
000,000 a year as long as the war lasts, 
(more than ?15 a head per annum.) 
The probability is that it will reach 
$150,000,000 a year or more. This may 
seem a small amount, but in a young 
country with a small population and 
the development of its railways, canals, 
harborii, industries, &c., just beginning, 
it is a serious matter. The capital re- 
quired for the development of our Ca- 
nadian West, for example, will not be 
forthcoming for years. 

Canadians fully realise all this, but 
fhey are shouldering the burden without 
a complaint. They have been sobered 
by the horrors of the war and by the 
sacrifice of such large numbers <rf men. 
Canada has already lost more men than 
England lost in the Crimean war, and the 
end is not yet in sight. Yet after a 
year to think about the matter, with 
losses in money and men out of all pro- 



portion to what she had anticipated, 
there are no regrets that the step was 
taken. 

Great Britain has handed over to us 

full control of nur own internal affairs, 
even the disposition of our military 
forces — a thing Germany certainly 
would not have done. She has allowed 
us to develop our own institutions ac- 
cording to our natural inclinations, 
without forcing upon us the English 
Etamp. To the German charges that 
Britain is avaricious and guided by sor- 
did mercenary motives, all we Ca- 
nadians can answer Is that we know 
nothing about it. Our country has vast 
stores of jjreat undeveloped natural re- 
sources awaiting captains of industry to 
turn them into money, yet our rich 
farms, mines, forests, and fisheries have 
never been exploited by the English. 
Our preferential tariffs have been made 
by ourselves without English a<dieita- 
tion. During all these years, while we 
have jiTone our own way politically and 
commercially, the British Naw protect- 
ed our commerce to the ends of fho 
earth, and for that protection we paid 
not one dollar. 

Canadians are going to the front, and 
they will continue to go, not because 
Great Britain says they must, nor be- 
cause they have any special hatred for 
the Germans, nor because the adven- 
tures of war have carried them off their 
feet. They go because it is the only 
honorable course to take in view of their 
present happy position in the empire. 
But above all, they go because their 
filial love is so strong that they woiuld 
regard it as a monstrous nejrlect of duty 
to stand aside and complacently look on 
while the mother country fights for her 
life. 



Important War Books in Press 

This department I* flevoted to IlluminatlnR pllmppos of Important forthcomInK books re- 

latlii;.- til the pn It Kuroi «;in w n or (n w.uld nfi.ii-s <lini tl\ ;>if<ri*il l.\ llio war. .Most of 
the vulumea hir*; irc.iuU arc still in prc^M, but will MMaar tins month. The object is to give 
the reader advan' c informatlun similar to that which may be had later by turnlns over the 
pasea tn a bookstall. 

Roosevelt in Warlike Mood 



FEAR GOD AXD T.XKR YOUR OWN PART. 

r>y Thcdorr i:.- . v. It. N*i \v York; George 

H, l»i>r;m Comi'in;.. $1.50. 

IN his latest volume Colonel Roose- 
velt has brought together his most 
belligerent magazine articles and 
speeches on preparedness and kindred sub- 
jects. He attacks the Wilson Administra- 
tion for its Mexican policy, and for what 
he regards as its dishonorable supinene.ss 
in do:i!in):r with the Lusitania affair, and 
other violations of American rights. 
Failure to protest against the invasion 
of Belgium, he says, made it contempt- 
ible for us to protest apainst suhsequent 
and smaller misdeeds; and failure to act 
(not merely spealc or write notes) when 
our women and children were murdered 
made protests apainst interference with 
American business profits both offen- 
sive and ludicrous. 

Here are some typical paragraphs from 
his '^Gondttsion'': 

Fear God and take your own part! 
This is another way of saying that 
a nation roust have power and will 
for self-sacrifice and also power and 
will for self-proteetiim* The nation 
must be willing: to stand for a lofty 
ideal and yet it must also be able to 
insist that its own rifl^ts be heeded 
by others. 

The Belgians have walked through 
the valley of the shadow rather than 
prove false to their ideals. We, 
rich, prosperous, at ease, and po- 
tentially powerful, have not lifted a 
finger to right their wrongs, lest our 
own safety and comfort might be 
jeopardized. This national selfish- 
ness, manifested under the lead of 
President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan, was doubly offensive because 

it was loudly trumpeted as virtue. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

With colossal effrontery Ger- 
many, the first and infinitely the 
greatest offender against humanity 



and the riphts of neutrals, has clam- • 
ored tiiat we should take steps to 
*• i^ecure neutral rights on the seas,'* 
"to establish the freedom of the 
seas." '* to secure the neutralization 
of the ocean." The pro-Germans on 
this side of the water have repeated 
these words with parrot-like fidel- 
ity of phrase. 

On the matter of preparedness Colonel 

Roosevelt says that if a fi<M' f^overn- 
ment cannot organize and maintain 
armies and navies which can and will 
fight as wdl as those of an autocracy 

or a de-potism. it will not survive. He 
calls for a first-class navy and a firs^ 
class professional army, with universal 
and obligatory military training for all 
our young men. 

Nine-tenths of wisdom is being 
wise in time. Never in the coun- 
try'.-; history has there been a more 
stupendous instance of folly than 
this crowning folly of waiting eight- 
een months after the elemental 
crash of nations took place before 
even making a start in an effort — 
and an utterly inefficient and insuf- 
ficient effort — for some kind of 
preparation to ward off disaster in 
the future. • • • No man can 
support Mr. Wilson without at the 
same time supporting a policy of 
criminal inefficiency as regards the 
United States Navy, of short- 
sighted inadequacy as regards the 
army, of abandonment of the duty 
owed by the United States to weak 
and well-behaved nations, and of 
failure to insist on our just rights 
when we are ourselves maltreated 
by powerful and unecrupnlous na- 
tions. 

The author says that more lives of 
American citizens were destroyed in 
peaeeful ships at sea during the last 
year than we lost at sea in the entire 
war of 1812, more than Farragut's fleet 
lost in all its victories, more than Nel- 
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B(Mi'8 fleet suffered in bis three sreat 
victories. He continues: 

If any individual finds satisfac- 
tion in saying that nevertheless this 
was " peace " and not ** war," it 
hardly worth while arpruinp with 
him; for he dwells in a land of sham 
and make-believe. Of course inci- 
dentally we have earned contempt 
and derision by our conduct in con- 
nection with the hundreds of Ameri- 
cans thus killed in time of peace 
without action on our part The 



Story of an 

ROADSIDE GLIlffPSES OP THE GREAT 

WAR. By Arthur SwMtaer. llluptrnted. 
New Tork: The Uacmlllan Company. 

ARTHUR SWEETSER is one of the 
American newspaper correspondoits 

who force(] fheir way into the war zone 
of Northern France at the time of the 
German invasion, and who saw sights 
that cannot be forgotten. In his forth- 
coming book Mr. Swcetser has told the 
story of his experiences in rapid narra- 
tive and in a succession of memorabte 
word pictures. While attempting to 
reach Lille on a bicycle he f< l! into the 
wake of von Kluck's army— boiitnl for 
Paris — and after leaving the village of 
Gateau he topped a hiB and—" Smash! 
outlined sharp against the sky were two 
angry field pieces sullenly, defiantly 
facing out across the valley toward Ger- 
many." The author continues: 

Ugly scars — ^was it possible they 
were trenches — zigsagged here and 
there through the rich harvests. 
Empty cartrid<re shells in little piles, 
hali-eateu meat and hard-tack, now 
and then a letter, cards, or a book, 
occasionally a khaki hat or coat, told 
their simple tale of the little human 
units caught in the vortex of war. 

Strangely, it was English, all Eng- 
lish. It was the battlefield of the 
Catenu-Cambrai Ifne, the strategic 
point where (leiieral French rallied 
nis remnants for umj last staying ef- 
fort while the French were concen- 
trated about Paris; the gravesrard 
whith'.'r the Tommies I had seen a 
few nights before from the other 



United States Senator, or Governor 

of a State, or other public represen- 
tative who takes the position that 
our citizens should not, in accord- 
ance with their lawful rights, travel 
on such ships, and that we need not 
trke action about their deaths, occu- 
pies a position precisely and exactly 
as base and as cowardly (and I use 
those words with scientific pre- 
cision) as tf his wife's face were 
slapped on the public streets and the 
only action he took was to tell her 
to stay in the house. 



Eyewitness 

side had been rushing to bolster up 

their nearly annihilated comrades 
fleeing precipitately but valiantly 
from Belgium. I learned the story 
later from a curly-headed youngster 
of twenty who had been one of the 
few to escape. Twelve hundred 
strong the regiment had left Eng- 
land. For thirty-six hours without 
cessation it had fought at Mons. 
For six days and six nights it had 
alternately retreated and held till 
the final graveyard was reached at 
the peaceful spot where I now stood. 
For only eight hours tke carnage 
had lasted, but at the retreat only 
300 men were able to leave. 

Sick at heart I ascended the hill 
further, to find a terrified French 
peasant hastily emptying his pockets 
of fragments of shells. He seemed 
in perfect terror lest he be diot for 
taking away a souvenir. 

**Ah, Monsieur, it is terrible, this 
war. For two days I have buried 
dead men, two whole days, and then 
I thought they would let me go. 
But no; I must now bury dead 
horses. It is terrible, this war, 
terrible." 

Mr. Swcetser had lively experiences as 
a prisoner, first of the Germans, then 
of the French, then of the Germans 
again, and narrowly escaped being shot 
as a spy. He tells the story with a 
thrill. His final chapters are on Bel- 
gium and the hopeless heroism of the 
people. The autiior's onusaml power of 
flashing war scenes before the eye makes 
his book extraordinarily vivid and 
interesting. 
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German Psychology in Belgium 



TlIK GI:H.MANS in BKLGIl'M. By I^. H. 
<:r<>ii<i\s. New York: D. Appleton A Co. 

oO cents. 

T\R. GRONDYS, who was formerly 
Profeh.sor of Physics in the Tech- 
nical Institute of Dordrecht, went over 
into Belprium from Holland soon after 
the war hepan in order to see at first 
hand just how it was being conducted, 
and to satisfy himself as to the truth 
or falsity of the stories of outrageous 
conduct on the part of the invadin,i:r army. 
He visited Brussels, Louvain, Aerschot, 
met and followed the invading army, was 
in Loavain during its days ;uul ni^'ifs nf 
horror, and finally tramped out on foot 
with the refugees from that city who 
MU^ht sanctuary in his own country. 

He describes many atrocious deeds that 
he either witncssod or had knowlrdce of 
immediately after they were committed. 
But ha vkiws all the phenomena of the 
invasion in a judicial spirit, endeavor- 
ing to understand and explain them in 
terms of ordinary human nature. He 
found, for instance, that the German 
soldiers were themselves in a state of 
fear and nervousne.-s caused by their 
dread of an uprising ajrainst them of 
Belgian civilians, and that this nervous 
terror kept them most of the time on 
the verga of a panic He was at Aer- 



schot when the Burgomaster and many 
of the citixens were shot, and he thinks 
that the riot which brought about that 

tragedy was caused by this mental stato 
among the German soldiers, which led, 
as it often did, to the firing of guns, 
nobody knew why. During the sacking 
and buriii.Mg of Tfuvain Dr. Grondys 
lived with the family of Professor Sharpc 
of the University, taking an intimate 
part in their life and constantly using 
his .'-tntu«; ns a neutral to mitigate the 
severity of the Germans. 

At Brussels, where he spent some time 
after the occupation of the city, he pays 
particular attention to the inability of 
the Germans, which he had already noted 
in other places, to understand why their 
policy of ** frightfulness " had not in- 
spired the pe<qde with abject terror: 

The Germans existed in a state 
of complete miscomprehension. All 
the officers to whom I spoke ex- 
pressed their astonishment at the 
attitude of the population. They 
attributed it to a want of respect 
with which the Belgians were af- 
flicted, and to their ignorance of 
recent events. They would not be- 
lieve that their redoubtable strength 
and their victories could never win 
outraged hearts, and that all these 
poor people, abandoned to their 
enemies, could still cherish hope for 
the future. 



^^ScK-Govermnent in Russia'* 



8BLP - GOVERNMENT IN RUS.SIA. By 
Paul Vinogradoff. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. |i. (To be Issued about Marcii 
15.) 

p ROFESSOR PAUL VINOGRA- 
DOFF, formcily of Moscow Uni- 
versity, and now of Oxford, has sum- 
mariaed tiie recent p r og re s s of his natlva 
coimtry tow^ard free institutions in a 
brief volume under the title, " Self-Gov- 
ernment in Russia." Disregarding the 
official sequence of events, he goes 
straight to the living personality of the 
nation and examines the facts relating 
to the growth and education of this per- 
sonality. 



A chapter is devoted to the gradual 
steps in the organisation of local and 
national self-government in Russia, and 
another deals with popular education 
and the unfortunate clash between the 
Churdi and secular schools. The final 
chapter, " Self-Government and the 
War," gives an interesting account of 
Imiw the famers* congresses, held in I3ie 
first years of the present century, 
assumed a decisive political turn in con- 
sequence of the events of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Hospital and evacuation work had 

to be undertaken on a vast scale, 
society lent its help in the usual 
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patriotic manner, and amon^ other 
organizations a powerful AU- 
Russian Zemstvo Union spranp: up 
and did excellent work. When the 
deficiencies of Governmental leader- 
ship in th« war became more and 
more apparent, a preat wnvo of in- 
diprnation spread throufrh llu' coun- 
try and the self-jroverninjr units be- 
came the centres of a movement to- 
ward political regeneration. 

In the present war tiiis work has made 

wonderful progress at the hands of two 
bodies — the All-Russian ZcnT^tvo Union, 
with Prince G. LVoff as President, and 
the AU-Russian Town Union, headed by 
H. Chelnokoff, Mayor of Moscow — both 
officially recognized and furnished with 
funds by the Imperial Government. Up 
to March a year ago the Zemstvo Union 
had received 120,000,000 in snbsidies for 
its work among the wounded and for the 
army commissariat, and the amounts 
since then have been much greater. The 
services of the Town Union are on a scale 
almost equally large. The author says: 



The retreat In GaUela and Poland 

called forth a heightened conscious- 
ness of the national danger and a 

great manifestation of patriotic re- 
solve. Toward the end of May, at a 
eongress of representatives of trade 
and industry, the discussion of tech- 
nical questions was interrupted by 
an impassioned speech delivered by 
one 01 the leading Moscow million- 
aires, V. Riabttshinsky. just back 
from the front and full of impres- 
sions of the life and death strug- 
gle against the invaders. "The 
whole of Russia forms the rear of 
the army,** he cried. **We cannot 
busy ourselves with our every-day 
affairs at the present moment; every 
workshop, ever factory must be used 
to break the enemy's force." 

The result was a popular movement 
which the Government could not refuse 
to -recognise. The crisis, as the author 
says, opened even the eyes of the blind. 
The Go%'ernment at last perceived that 
it " was powerless without the backing 
of the country, and that with the sup- 
port of the country it was invindble." 



Studies of Warring Natioiis 



THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE: BACK- 

OROl'ND STI'DIKS OP BELGIUM. 
K.\<;i.AND, FRANCK, OKRMANY, AND 
RUS.SIA. By Samuol P. Ortli. 1:50 
imsos. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. ILSO; (To be published March 
17.) 

'piTE character of Samuel P. Orth's 
volume on " The Imperial Impulse '* 
is indicated by the sub-title: " Back- 
ground Studies of Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, and Russia." The 
author thus explains his purpose: 

In the procession of grim and 
fascinating events, we are apt to 
forget thf j)olitical, economic, and 
ethnic back^^rounds of the cultures 
now at each others' throats. Thus 
we neglect the significance of the 
drama in our interest in the action. 
But back of all this world commo- 
tion are the prejudices, national 
' habits, retrogressions and advance- 
ments, that whole category of traits 
and accomplishments which we in- 
definitely call culture. These papers 
attempt to recall these traits and 
soma of tiMir antecedents. 

Beginning with Germany, he outlines 



briefly the story of the gradual cohesion 

of the German States until they were 
.solidified into the empire, tracing the 
important developments of national life, 
picturing the sudden transformation of 
the old into the new industrial and im- 
perial Germany, and describing the 
mechanism of Governmental activities 
that penetrates the nation's life. Mod- 
em Germany he finds animated by dual 
powers, the aristocratic and the pluto- 
cratic, and outside of these is a third 
force, the Social Democracy, whose 
" four and a half million voters are first 
of all democrats, and many of them ara 
not Socialists at all." He concludes: 

So the student of affairs sees to- 
day the final te»t of a vast human 
mechanism that has reduced 60,000,- 
000 persons to 60,000,000 obedient 
" parts," resting upon the tripod of 
bureaucracy, bayonet, and State 
benevolence. Is it possible to drill 
the human mind and body into me- 
chanical docility and yet retain that 
nationalistic spirit which is the no- 
blest phase of race development? 
* * * Can you maka a man • 
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machine, and yet by some autocratic 
miracle save his soul? This is the 
greatest iseue of this war. 

Out of tiie kaleidoseope of French his- 
tory Mr. Orth evolves " the soul of the 
French," with "complete frpodom of ex- 
pression the life of itt> ideal " and its 
high regard for intelligence. The Gov- 
ernment the French have devised he calls 
"one of the greatest anomalies of mod- 
ern politics," England is an ** imperial op- 
portunist," knowing only one iron rule, 
" to malce a go of it upon a skeleton of 
historical facts Mr. Orth constructs the 
huge figure of Russia, depicts the phases 
of its development and the anomalies of 
its social and national life, and the strug- 
gles of its animating: spirits in recent 
years, with this conclusion: 

So we behold in this vast country 
not merely a land of problems, but 
a nation in transition. In o<'fi!!ornic 
and political life and in cultural ac- 
tivities one sees everywhere the evi- 
dence of change. This makes Russia 
signilleaiit. 



The first step in a prcat national 
transformation, such as apparently 
awaits Russia, is an awaktng, the 
second is unity, the third is action. 
The awakin^^ assuredly has come. 
Russia's most enlightened classes 
are aroused to the needs of their 
nation. Unity appears at hand. 

In a final chapter the author studies 
the characters of the nations at war in 

their disposition toward the United 
States, our own relr.tinn? with South 
America, and with the Far East, as in- 
fluenced hy the war, considers the new 
alignment of powers and the new world 
balance — " merely a soft synonym for 
world bullying " — which will result, and 
sets forth what he considers wlO be ** our 
first duty ** in the immediate future: 

» The new dippensation, therefore, 
will require of us an awakening of 
.spiritual idealism, a rejuvenescence 
of a wholesome faith, as well as an 
alertness of mind that watches 
every current of thought. No vain 
optimism or vainglory will answer 
in this fateful liour. 



The. Nc^v Spirit In France 



FRA.NTK AND THE WAR. By James 
Mark Baldwin. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents. 

TN a shmrt prdFatory note Professor 
Baldwin mentions that his ** previous 

and more remote prejudgments were, in 
many respects, favorable to Germany " 
because of early educational assoda- 
tions—a fact wliich may be taken as 

making for impartiality in his present 
views. That he has lived the better part 
of each of the last six years in 1 ranee 
adds to the authority of liis conclusions. 

His principal conclusion is that modem 
France " is not a military or martial 
country in either of the two distinct 
senses, moral and political, of the term 
' militarism.' ** He brings forward many 
arguments to prove that French senti- 
ment, previous to the breaking out of 
the war, was anti-miliUristic, and that 
^ tendency of both idealistic aims and 
practical life was toward international 
tolerance and friendliness. He mentions 
that " There had even been a Germano- 
phUe movenent— or at least a raorement 



of imitation — in science, education, and 

letters, .similar to that from which the 
United States has recently l-ecn recover- 
ing." He does not believe that the war 
produced the sudden change in the 
apparent attitude of the 7'^rench people 
toward life, but that it merely empha- 
sized and crystallized a tendency already 
strong among them. Recent years, he 
dec lares, have seen the growth <Kf a 
"new and fruitful idealism": 

* * ♦ The future student of na- 
tional culture will find abundant evi- 
dence to show that the finest prep- 
aration for the war, the most con- 
vincing assurance of victory, lay not 
in military equijuT^ent and arma- 
ments, not in the law of three years, 
fmilitary service.] not in the high 
financial credit of France, hut in 
the moral purpose of the people, in 
their new view of life and dutv. It 
lay in the national aspiration xor a 
place hi the brighter sun of world 
mfluence in literature, art and 
morals, which was gathering force 
and already seeking instruments of 
expression when the explositm of 
war startled it iiit»sslf'«oiMeiousaess. 
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TAXATION IN ENGLAND 

E. E. K. — It is true, as your question 
8tat<?s, that taxation in England has been 
greatly increuiied since the war began. 
In announcinfr the new schedtiles for 
" the greatest war budpret in the world's 
history," Sept. 21, 1915, lUf'inald Mc- 
Kenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said: "We have treUed our debt and 
doubled our taxes." The principal blow 
in the new taxation falls upon inromes, 
the existing income tax is increased 40 
per cent., and the scope of the tax is 
widened so as to include even worlonen 
at a $14-a-week wape; the very rich are 
obliged to pay the Government one-third 
of their income. One-cent postage has 
been abolished and the 2-cent weight re- 
duced. The telegraph rate has been ad- 
vanced from 12 to 18 cents for twelve 
words, and there has been a simOar tele- 
phone increase. Sugar is heavily taxed, 
but the nsKCRf^ment has been so arranged 
as to increase the price to the consumer 
by only a penny a pound. " To diseour- 
age imports and remedy the foreign ex» 
change situation " a duty of 3.T 1-3 per 
cent, ad valorem has been placed on au- 
tomobiles, bicycles, movingt-picture tQms, 
watches, musieal instrummits, plate glass^ 
and huts. 

rilKNCH MILITARY SKRVirR 

A. H. — Is military service compul- 
sory in France? 

YES, between the ages of 20 and 48; 

the only ezeraptions are for physical 
disability. 

WAR RELIEF SHIPMKXT.S 

SUBSCRIBER.— Can you tell me 
if one can send an individual ship- 
ment of hospital supplies — bandages, 
shirts, Ac.— ^ a friend in France who 
is doing war relief work, without 
payment of transportation? 

SHIPMENTS to war relief workers in 
Fraaoe may be made without charge 



for transportation if sent through one of 

the relief organizations. If you want 
your supplies to go to an individual 
worker, they may be sent through the 
War Relief Clearing House for France 
and her allies, and if the person to whom 
they are addressed is connected with a 
hospital, relief committee, or like organ- 
isation, no charge will be made for trans- 
portation between the Clearing House 
Receiving Station and the destination in 
France. The package should be accom- 
panied by an itemised list of its eontoits, 
carefully wrapped and tied for shipment 
and sent to the War Relief Clearing 
House Receiving Station, 133 Charlton 
Street; a duplicate list of the contents 
should also be jnailed to the Clearing 
House office, 40 Wall Street. The sender 
must pay the cost of transportation as 
far as the receiving station. Shiiments 
from a private individual in this country, 
sent without the mediation of any relief 
organization, to a private individual in 
France are not sent free* 

DECLARATIONS OF WAR 
F. MARTIN.— England declared war 

on Germany Aug. 4, 1914. Germany did 

not declare war on Kngland. 

Tin: i;AOD.\n railway 

E. F.— The building of the Ragdad 
Railway was conceded to Germany by 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, in 1899, 
as the climax of a series of concessions 
granted to Germany as the friend of 
Turkey. In the Bagdad Railway Con- 
vention Mar. 6, 1903, the German Govern- 
ment attempted to secure the participa- 
tion of both England and France; these 
efforts were successful in regard to 
France, but Great Britain was so incensed 
at the OMistitution of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which established German " con- 
trol in perpetuity," that participation was 
refused, althoagh at one time the British 
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Govenunent had favored it. The esti- 
mated entire length of the railway from 
Konia to Basra is 1,;5.")7 miles; 5:^.8 miles, 
from Konia to Samara, has already been 
completed. The first section, from Konia 
to Bulgurlu, 124 miles, was opened Oct. 
25, 1904. By the terms of the concession 
the railway was to be built in sections of 
125 miles, and the capital sum per section 
was fixed at 54,000,000 francs, (about 
^10,800.000.) 

ARMY AND NAVY M A 1 .XTKXANCi: 

J. I. F. — The following figures of army 
and navy expenditures in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Russia, for the 

three years precrdintr the outhre.-ik of 
war, are taken from the budget estimates, 
the year being that of the announcement. 
The figures dated 1914 are for the regu- 
lar bu(l^:et appropriation of that year, 
and do not include any extra expenses 
caused by the outbrealc of war. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 

1912. Great Britain— Army. $139,nOO.- 
000; navy, $220,427,000; Germany- 
Army, $238,876,000; navy, $111,254,000. 
France— Army, $204,583,500; navy, $92,- 
000.000. Russia — Army, $279,745,590; 
navy, $90,710,948. 

1913. Great Britain— Army, $224,300,- 
000; navy, $224,140,000. Germany- 
Army, ?18o,000,000; navy, $111,. '100.000. 
France— Army, $191,431,581; navy, $119,- 
571,400. Russia — Army, $317,800,000; 
navy, $122,500,000. 

1914. Great Britain— Army, n.:^31,- 
350; navy, $256,150,026, Germany- 
Army, $293,289,155; navy, $113,918,367. 
France— Army, $202,141,122; navy, $96,- 
255,733. Russia — Army, $393,193,808; 
navy, 129,298,966. 

PROPERTY IN FRANCE 

A. D. P.— I was bom in France, 

but have been a resident of this 
country for ten years, and am a 
naturalized American citizen. I own 
property in France, but I am told 
that the French Government is likely 
to coil fisi ate it because I did not join 
the colorb at the outbreak of the war. 
Will you please tell me if the French 
Government has a ritrht to do that? 

•pHEPwE is no treaty between the United 
States and France defining the status 
of former French citisens who have be- 
come naturalised American citisens; and 



a Frenchman who has been naturalised 
abroad without the consent of his Gov- 
ernment, and who at the time of his 
naturalization was still subject to mili- 
tary service in the active army or in the 
reserve of the active army, is held to be 
amenable to French military laws. It is 
impossible to supply a definite answer, 
regardingr and usage In France, to a 
specific indivudial case. When laws on 
nationality clash, the only thing to do is 
to appeal to the competent courts. The 
French Civil Tribunal of your domicile in 
France is the only authority competent 
to determine your nationality from the 
point of view of the law in France. 

I. R. — The American ships sunk or dis- 
abled in the present war have been : The 
William P. Frye, sailing ship, sunk Jan. 

28, 1015; the Evelyn, sunk by a mine in 
the North Sea, Feb. 21, one life lost; the 
Caribv sunk by a mine off the Norwegian 
coast, Feb. 23, tiiree lives lost; the tank 
steamer Ciishing. attacked, but not sunk, 
by a German aeroplane, April 28; the 
Gulflight, torpedoed, but not sunk, three 
lives lost. Hay 1; the Ndbraskan, dam* 
aged off Fastnet. May 26; the Leelanaw, 
sunk July 26; the steamer Greenbrier, 
sunk by a mine in the North Sea early in 
ApriL 

THE BMDBN 

G. G. STEELE.— The German cruiser 
Emden was vanquished and wrecked by 
the Australian cruiser Sydney, Nov. 10, 
1914. No other vessd took part in tiie 
fight. 

AMERICANS GOING ABROAD 

H. M. K.— Has the United States 
Government issued a warning to the 
people of fhe United States regard- 
ing' traveling in Europe, and stated 
that the people were doing it at their 
own risk? 

gHORTLY after the outbreak of the 
war a circular was issued in which 
American citizens were advised " to avoid 
visiting unnecessarily countries whidi 
are at war," and " particularly to avoid, 
if possible, passing through or from a 
belligerent country to a country which is 
at war therewith.*' Last October Secre- 
tary Lansing issued another "notice,'' 
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whieh contained the same warning, and 

read in its entirety as follows: 

All American citizens who po abroad 
should carry American passports, and 
should inquire of diplotnatic or Consular 
officers of the countries which they ex- 
pect to visit concerninpr the necessity of 
having the passports vised therefor. 

American citizens are advised to avoid 
visiting unnecessarily countries which 
arc nt war, and pnitic j!arly to avoid, if 
possible, passing through or from a bel- 
ligerent country to a country which is at 
war therewith. 

It is especially important that natural- 
ized American citi/.ciis refrain from 
visiting their countries of origin and 
countries which are at war therewith. 

It is believed that Governments of 
countries which are in a state of war do 
not welcome aliens who are traveling 
merely for curiosity or pleasure. Under 
the passport regulations prescribed by 
the President Jan. 12, 1015, passports 
issued by this Government contain state- 
ments of the names of countries which 
the holders expect to visit and the oV)- 
jects of their visits thereto. The de- 
partment does not deem it appropriate 
or advisable to issue passports to per- 
sons who contemplate visitinp belligerent 
countries merely for " pleasure." *' recrea- 
tion," " touring," " sightseeing," &c. 

As belligerent countries are accus- 
tomed, for self-protection, to scrutinize 
carefully aliens who enter their terri- 
tories* American citizens who find it 
necessary to visit such countries should, 
as a matter of precautio!^ and in order 
'to avoid detention, provide themselves 
with letters or other documents, in addi- 
tion to their passports, showing definite- 
ly the objects of their visits. In particu- 
lar it is advisable for persons who go to 
belligerent countries as representatives 
«f commercial con^ms to carry letters 
of identification or introduction from 

such concerns. 

Naturalized American citizens who re- 
ceive American passports are advised 
to carry their certificates of naturalisa- 
tion with them, as well as theit pass- 
ports. 

American citizens sojourning in coun- 
tries which are at war are warned to 



refrain flrom any conduct or utterances 

which mijrht be considered offensive or 
contrary to the principles of strict jneu- 
trality. ^ 

PTNANCTNG THIS WAR 

E. E. K. — Is it not generally un- 
derstood that the United Kingdom 
is furnishing money to Russia, 
France, BrlLMum, and others and 
taking their bonds therefor? 

Y^^S. Great Britain is bearing the 
brunt of the Allies' finances. She is 
the nation best able to assume the bor^ 
den of financing the Allies' cause, 
whether by direct loan or by the usual 
way by the sale of securities, and natu- 
rally does 80b 

GERMAN RUBBER ri>OT 

A. P. MERGER.— Will you please 
tell me why, when we stay neutral, 
a shipment of rubber to Germany, 
such as is recorded in the papers of 
Dec. 21, is banned by our Govern- 
ment? Why is that said to be a 
"German plot"? We are sending 
shiploads of munitions to the Allies, 
and that is considered all right. 
Why is it a crime to send rubber 
when it is intended for GermaajT? 

'pHE offense charjred in the discovery of 
the effort to get rubber to Germany, 
as recorded in ^e papers of Dee. 21, is 
not the sending of material to Germany; 
it is the failure to manifest to the United 
States goods exported to foreign lands 
in the course of toade for profit. There 
is no law in this country against sending 
contraband of war by individuals or 
private firms to any country whatever; 
there is a law against raaldng false 
manifests to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

FRENCH DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCRIP- 
TION 

A. H. — Please tell me something 
al'out compulsory military service in 
France in the time of the Empire and 
now during tiie RapnUie. 

fHE modem principle of universal serv- 
ice originated in France, where it was 
first adopted in 1792. The law of that 
date did not work out satisfactorily in 
detaOs, however, and was superseded to 
170F by the famous Jourdan law, on 
which all the modern Continental systems 
are based, and which remained practi- 
cally unaltered until 1870. The weak- 
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ness of this law, however* was its prhri- 
lege d exemption by a money payment. 
Since 1870 France, in common with all 
fhe other European nations except Great 
Britain, has adopted the sjrstsm of abso« 
lately eompulsory service, with a short 
term, a reserve army, and <mly a few 
legal exceptions. 

THE OREATEST NAVAL TOWERS 

A. GREENSTONE.— What are the 

first five naval powors. and which 
ones are ahead of our country? 

•pHE rating is as follows: 1, Great 
Britain; 2, Germany; 3, the United 
States; 4, France; 6, Japan. 

MERCHANT VESSELS IN WAR 

CONSTANT READER^Prixe courts 

are instituted to deal with captures 
of enemy ships and their cargoes, and of 
neatral ships and their cargoes aliased 
to have infrinpred the laws of neutrality. 
By the Order of the Constitution of Prize 
Courts, issued in London, Aug. 5, 1914, 
eonrts are authorised to "adjudge and 
condemn" all such ships, ve -<1^, and 
goods as shall belong to the enemy State, 
or the citizens or subjects thereof, or " to 
any other persons inhabiting within any 
of the countries, territories, or dominions 
of the said State." Boats solely intended 
for coast fishing or for petty local navi- 
gation are exempt from capture unless 
they take part in hostilities; vcskpIs in- 
trusted with religious, scientific, or phil- 
anthropic missions are also exempt. The 
Declaration of London states that a neo^ 
tral vessel which is captured may not be 
destroyed by the captor. 

AMERICANS IX FOREIGN' ARMIES 

N. — Will you kindly inform your 
readers whether an American citizen 
who enlists in a foreign army and 
takes the oath of allegiance to that 
country ceases to be an American? 
If so, what is required of him to be- 
come an American citizen again 
when he returns to Uie United 
States ? The status of Americans 
who enlist in foreign armies is not, 
I think, generally understood, and 
is of great interest 

^HE following statement is issued by 
the Department of State: 
"The department has received a num- 
ber of inquiries fhna people in the United 
States asking whether enlistment in a 
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foreign army by a citizen of the United 

States is evidence that he has expatriated 
himself and whether it is a breach of his 
duty as a citizen of the United States to 
enlist in a foreign army. 

" The law relative to expatriation (Sec- 
tion 2, Act of March 2, 1907,) says: 

" ' Tliat any American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated himself when 
he has been naturalized in any foreign 
State in conformity with its laws or 
when he has taken an oath of allegiance 
to any foreign State.' 

** Therefore, when service in a foreign 
army involves taking an oath of alle- 
giance to a foreign State, an American 
citizen who enters such service roust be 
deemed to have «q»triated himself. 

" Service in some foreign armies and 
in some branches of some foreign armies 
does not require an oath of allegiance to 
a foreign State. On the other hand, an 
oath of allepriance is rcquirff] n« a con- 
dition of service in other foreign armies. 
The department cannot give authentic 
information on the subject of the foreign 
requirements in this respect, because of 
their variation and becatise they are sub'* 
ject to changes. 

"The departroont does not undertake 
to prescribe the duty of an individual 
with reference to his citizenship. It is 
of opinion, nevertheless, that the observ- 
ance of neutrality in the conflict now en- 
gaging certain European powers requires 
American citizens to avoid participation 
in those conflicts." 

An American who has lost his citiasn- 
ship or expatriated himself must be re- 
naturalized if he wishes to become atv 
American citizen again, meeting the same 
requirements and going through the same 
process as any other ** alien.'* 

KOE^^GSBERO 

J. M. 25. — Have the Russians ever 
occupied Kdnigsberg, the German 

fortress in East Prussia? If not, 
could you tell me a town in East 
Prussia which the Russians occupied 
or a town near Kdnigsberg during 
the Russian invasion, and how many 
miles is that town from Kdnigsberg? 

^HE Russians did not occupy Konigs- 
berg. Konigsberg was invested by 
the Russians Aug. 29, 1914. The Bos- 
siana oeenpied Alloisteia Aug. 29 and 
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there was at <me time a report, which 
was quickly denied, that Konigsberg had 
fallen. The Russian advance in East 
Prussia was admitted to be checked on 
Sept. 2. The nearest towns of any im- 
portance to Konigplicrg which v.eip oc- 
cupied by the Russians were Tilsit, about 
sixty-five miles to the northeast of 
KSnigsberg, an4 Allenstun, about seven- 
^•flve miles south. 

THE KAISER'S LAWSTIT 

M. — Some three years ago the 
Kaiser was sued in the German civil 

courts by a tonant v/ho leased a 
farm from him, 1 think at Gumbinoit. 
Will you kindly tell me about the 
suit and ^ve me the decision of the 
court, which was, if I am not mis- 
taken, in favor of the tenant? 

^HE quarrel in tlio Gorman courts be- 
tween the Kaiser and his tenant, Uerr 
Sobert, dragged on for five years. There 
were three separate verdicts on the case, 
everj' one against tlie Kaiser. And at 
last the Emperor apologized, paid the 
tenant an indemnity of $30,000, and pre- 
sented him with the Prussian Order of 
the CroxvTi, fourth class. Under date of 
Ma^ 8, 1912, a dispatch from Leipsic an- 
noonced that the Kaiser, as landlord of 
the Cadinen estate near Dantsie, had lost 
his suit in the Supreme Court, after two 
appeals, against one of his tenants. The 
Emperor demanded that the tenant share 
in the cost of construction of a house 
suitable to the royal ( state. A dispatch 
from Berlin April 1, 1913, stated that 
after five years of dispute the Kaiser 
had apologised for eialling Herr Sobert 
" worthless and incompetent," given him 
a large indemnity for leaving, and deco- 
rated him. By the verdict of Feb. 28, 
1918, in his third suit agatest the 
Kaiser, Herr Sobert berame entitled to 
remain on the estate for five more years. 
The Crown Prince is said to have told his 
father that public feeling in West Prus- 
sia was so strong that the Emperor could 
rot afford to ignore it, and that this was 
largely responsible for his apology. 

AMERICAN IJVES tX)9T 
I. R.I— The American lives lost on mer- 
chant or passenger vessels of belligerent 
nations in the pursuance of " submarine 
warfare" have bem as foUows: Falaba, 



March 28, 1915, one American lost; La- 
sitania, May 7, 142 Americans lost; Ar- 
menian, June 28, ten Americans, em- 
ployed as mule tenders, lost; Iberian, 
July 31, three Americans lost; Arable, 
Aug. 19, two Americans lost; Ancona, 
Nov. 10, eleven Americans lost; Persia, 
Dee. 30, two Americans lost; an Ameri- 
can nurse was among the passengers 
lost in the torpedoing of the Brindisi 
Jan. 6. 

BRITISH SUrKRDREAI'XOUOTTTS 

A. E. — Please give me the names 
and tonnage of British superdread- 
nouglits completed since the war 
broke out. 

fHE following British "superdread- 

noughts " were completed in 1915: 
Tiger, di-<placement, 28,000 tons; Ramil- 
lies, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Oak, and 
Royal Sovereign, each 25,750 tons; Bar- 
ham, Malaya, Queen Elizabeth, Valiant, 
and Warspite, each 27,500 tons. The 
Iron Duke, Marlborough, Emperor of 
Ii^ia, and Benbow, each 26,(N)0 tons, 
were completed in 1914. 

THE WAR ZONE 

LEONARD R. MEMMOTT — 
Which came first, Germany's war 
zone decree or England's Order in 
Council blockading German ports? 

'pHE war zone decree came first, being 
announced by Germany on Feb. 4, to 
go into effect Feb. 18. On March 1 
Premier Asquith announced in the House 
of Commons the intention of England 
and France to cut Germany off from all 
trade with the rest of the world, and 
on March 15 the text of the Order in 
Council establishing the blockade was 
made public. 

THE NAVY OF SWEDEN 

H. A. — The navy of Sweden ranks 
eleventh among the navies of the world 
and first among the Scandanaviaa coon- 
tries. Sweden has no modern battleships, 
cruiser battleships, armored cruisers, or 
first-class cruisers. The navy of Swe- 
den consists of one sceond-daas eraiscr, 
five third-class cruisers, five gunboats, 
ten monitors, eight destroyers, fifty-three 
torpedo boats, and ten submarines. The 
naval personnel is 8,600. 
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A BntDesys View 

OUTSTANDING war developiiMnta in 
the past month were the successful 
Russian otTensive in the Caucasus, the 
serious plight of the British in Mesopo- 
tamia, a series of desperate German at- 
tacks on the west Tn front, the German 
Admiralty order directing submarines to 
sink all armed merchant ships of the 
enemy without wamingr, and the dis- 
covery that two or more Gorman sea raid- 
ers were destroying British shipping in 
tlie open Atlantic. 

Apparently the most important results 
are likely to come from the Russian cap- 
ture of Erzerum, with it3 eighteen 
Turkish forts and its garrison esti- 
fnated in azeess of 80»000. This 
campaign has given Grand Duke 
Nicholas an opportunity to retrieve his 
reputation, and he has pushed it amid 
the snowy steeps and bitter cold of the 
Caucasus Mountains with a determina- 
tion that has thus far proved irresistible. 
With the German-built forts of Erzerum 
in his hands, and the German-led Turlc- 
ish garrisons as prisoners, the way lies 
open before him to any part of Asiatic 
Turkey. It remains to be seen whether 
he means to ^o south to the rescue of the 
British expeditions at Kut-el-Amara, or 
westward toward the back door of Con- 
stantinople. 

The heavy blows ddivered by the Ger- 
mans in France have cost thorn enormous- 
ly in men — the fighting is said to have 
been the fiercest yet Imown on the west- 
em front — but thus far they liave no 
material gains to show for the terrible 
price paid. If they fail to recapture the 
hills wrested from them last September, 
the permanent advantage will remain 
with the French when they bagin their 
Spring offensive. 

e • • 

Secbbtaby Gakbison'& Rbsionation 
fpHE outstanding political event fai this 

country in the past month was the 
resignation of Lindley M. Garrison, Sec- 
retary of War, because he felt that 
President Wilson had receded from his 



support of the proposed continental army 

to indorse the projected increase in the 
militia. There is lack of unanimity in 
the preparedness proposals at Washing- 
ton, the Democrats being at present di- 
yided» but it is likely that some plan may 
be aRTeed upon substantially to increase 
the naval program and add jperhaps 
75,000 to the standing army. The eonti- 
nental amy proposal is dead. 

* ♦ • 

The Ll'sitania Affair 

FOR the United States the most acute 
war issue of the month was the 
diplomatic controversy over the wording 
of Germany's note acknowledprinfj lia- 
bility for American lives lost in the Lusi- 
tania tragedy. At two different times a 
comidete break of friendly rdations 
seemed imminont. Early in the month 
the Washington dispatches carried grave 
headlines, the stock market winced, and 
Berlin papers accused us of trying to 
humiliate Germany, addinp: that a break 
of diplomatic relations would mean war. 
This {ihase of the affair, however, proved 
to be mainly a matter of words — ^tiie 
difference between "assumes linbility** 
and "recognizes liability." A frank con- 
ference of Count von Bemstorff, Secre- 
tary Lansing, and President Wilson x«- 
ducod the issue to a form which brought 
the desired concessions from the Berlin 
Foreign Office on Feb. 15, and it was 
announced that the controversy was 
about to be settled satisfactorily to both 
Governments. At that moment, however, 
the case was complicated by the German 
decree ordering submarines to sink 
armed liners without warninpr after 
March 1. The United States Govern- 
ment declined to confirm the tentative 
agreement regarding the Lusitania mitil 
it received satisfactory assurances as to 
the course to be pursued under this order. 
The new German policy seemed to in- 
volve a Tiolation of pledges alrsa^ 
given. At this Writing the situation is 
apparently as prrave as in the earlier 
crisis; the difference is that the issue now 
regards the future instead of the past. 
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Thb British Blockaob 

LORD CHARLES BERESFORD'S bit- 
ing criticism of the British Govern- 
ment's " make-believe blockade," pub- 
lished Jan. 24, seems to have been one 
of the numerous utterances of this kind 
that spurred Sir Edward Grey to make 
a long and vigorous reply jn the House 
of Commons on Jan. 26. Sir Edward 
riddled the " recklo.ss figures and reel, 
less statcmenlh^ " of the critics and de- 
fended the blockade so effectively that 
little has been heard since in England 
in the way of attack upon it. 

Sir Edward Grey made it plain that 
the Government was between two fires 
and found the sitnation very uncomfort- 
able. On the one hand, the neutral na- 
tions were resenting its interferonce with 
trade on the seas, and making their in- 
dignation felt in protesting notes. On 
the other hand, the British people and 
press were cryinpr out that there was not 
enough interference with neutral trade 
—that supplies were reaching Germany 
and prolonghag the war. In proof of the 
latter charge the papers were printing 
figures of the great increase of Ameri- 
can -exports to Scandinavia and other 
neutral lands, charging that all the sur- 
plus over the trade of peace times must 
be leaking into Germany. 

Such a conclusion. Sir Edward de- 
dared, was fallacious and unjust. In 
times of peace these nations drew a large 
portion of their supplies from Black 
Sea ports and other regions of Europe 
and Asia now inaccessible to them. At 
present their supplies mnie almost ex- 
clusively from the United States. De- 
duct the figures of former imports of 
grain from Eastern Europe into HoU 
land and the Scandinavian countries, 
said Sir Edward, and it will be seen that 
the latter countries have not imported 
at all in excess of their normal require- 
ments, hence the thousands of bushels 
supposed to be going to Germany be- 
come a myth. 

* * • 

State Control in Britain 

IN spite of her mastery of the seas, 
Great Britain has had to follow the 
example of Germany in the eonaervatlim 
of resourees. On Feb. 15 Mr. Asquith 



announced in the House of Commons 

that the Government was taking stock 
of all the nation's financial and industrial 
reserves, as well as of men and muni- 
tions, in order to put forth its maximum 

strength in war. The same evening tw-o 
Orders in Council were issued empower- 
ing the military and naval authorities 
to take possession of any factories, food, 
forage, stores, or articles of any descrip- 
tion needed for war purposes. After 
March 1 no British vessel exceeding 500 
tons can leave British waters without a 
special license. A royal proclamation 
has been issued prohibiting the import 
after March 1— except under Board of 
Trade license--of all materials for the 
manufacture of paper and cardboard, of 
all periodicals over sixteen pages in 
length otherwise than in single copies by 
post, of tobacco in all forms, and of 
various kinds of woods, stones, and 
slates. Sugar imports are restricted to 
20 or 25 per cent, less than in 1^15. Thus 
the whole of Great Britain's merdiant 
marine passes under absolute State con- 
trol. It only remains for the State to 
take the next step and fix freight 
charges. This in free, individualist Eng^ 
land! Indeed, the alchemy of war pro- 
duces strange results. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Appam Episode 

NO exploit of the war has offered a 
more picturesque surprise than the 
capture of the British passenger steamer 
Appam by an unsuspected German sm 
raider, and bringing it across the Atlan- 
tic under a prize crew to find refuge in 
the neutral American port of Newport 
News, Va. Along with the surprise came 
a fresh consignment of knotty diplomatic 
problems for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Appam was captured Jan. 15 near 
tke Canary Islands by a disguised Ger- 
man raider, a steamer of the type used 
in the fruit trade, which on approaching 
its vietima soddenly dropped a collapsible 
steel deck covering, revealing an effective 
battery of guns. The Germans said it 
was called the M5we, but from photo- 
graphs caught by British priiOiMra f^om 
tlie Appam'a portholea it haa ainoe been 
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identified u the Pongr** The vessel, with 

• small unarmed consort, is loliovcd to 
have slipped out of Kiel through tht- Brit- 
ish North Sea fleet into the open Atlantic. 
It had been ernlsinflr for days along the 
Afirican coast — and there it still is nt 
work, so far as known at this writincr, 
(Feb. 17.) It was directly in the path 
of British traders from Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and six of these had been captured 
and sunk before the Appam came along^. 
Then the Clan MucTavish, an Australian 
Mgiiter, gave battle to the raider and 
was sunk within sight of the Appam's 
passengers, only four of the nineteen per- 
sons on board being saved. 

The passengers and crews of the eight 
British vessels, 429 in all, were placed on 
the Appam in charg:e of Lieutenant Hans 
Berg and a prize crew of twenty-two 
men, to which were added twenty released 
German prisoners who were being carried 
to England on the Appam. To keep the 
passengers from overpowering the prize 
erew explosives were placed in vital 
parts of the vessel, and the commander 
intimated that he would sink all on board 
in case of trouble. Without a hitch he 
broagfat his haman cargo and his prise 
to Hampton Roads — and handed the 
troul<]*> over to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

• • * 

A Tboblbm of Law 

IN dealing with the Appam case the 
State Department promptly ordered 
the relea:^e of all persons on board ex- 
cept the prise crewe and those who 
had aid^^d it. What to do with the ves- 
sel itself, however, was a more dif- 
ficult problem. Prizes have been taken 
into neutral ports before, but usually 
under temporary stress of weather or 
need of supplies. No definite precedent 
existed for such a case as the Appam's. 

Under Article 21 of The Hague Con- 
vention a prize brought Into a neutral 
port " must leave as soon as the cir- 
cumstances which justified its entry are 
at an end." It is apparent that the 
"cireamstances " which caused the Ger- 
man raider to send the Appam to seek 
refuge here will not be at an end until 
the war is over. The British Govem- 
ment made it known molfleially tiiat it 



expected the United SUtes to hand the 

prize over to it,s British owners or else 
act under The Hajiue Convention and 
drive the ref u^f^ce out to sea, where Brit- 
ish cruisers could get it. The German 
Covernment, on the other hand, invoked 
the treaty of 1S28 between the United 
States and Prussia, by which a war prize 
can find refuge indefinitely hi an Am«ri- 
can port. 

So far as the case has been settled 
at this writing the State Department 
has acted on the lines of the Pmssfan 
treaty, regarding the Appam as a prize, 
not as a warship. Apparently it will 
be interned here until the end of the 
war, in charge of its German crew, leav- 
ing its final disposition to the negoti- 
ators of the peace treaty. Meanwhile, 
the original British crew has been or- 
dered to ronain in the United States 
pending a decision. Whichever way the 
case is decith-il there is likely to be one 
dissatisfied belligerent and a correspond- 
ing sheaf of protests. 

• • • 

Lbgalizing thb Submabins 

IN order to bring the deadly submarine 
within the pale of civilized law, Mr. 
Lansing, the Secretary of State, formu- 
lated a tentative code for this new phase 
of warfare, and submitted it to the En- 
tente Ciovernments on Jan. 18. The full 
text of his letter is given elsewhere in 
this issue of CURRENT History. It recog- 
nises the fact that the submarine is too 
efficient an instrument of war to expect 
any belligerent to relinquish it. Briefly, 
it proposes a " gentlemen's agreement " 
to the effect that no merchant or passen- 
ger ships shall carry arms, and that, on 
the other hand, no submarine shall attack 
any commercial vessel without warning. 

Thus far^ the Entente powers have 
shown no disposition to accept thia modus 
Vivendi with thrir enemies, and Ur. 
Lansing's effort seems likely to be un- 
availing. Meanwhile, the subject remains 
as Aill of grave possibilities for neutrals 
as for belligerents. If the United States 
allows its citizens to travel on armed 
Italian, French, and British liners it will 
be expected to protect than and resent 
their deaths with smie action other than 
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writinj? notes. Events are certain to 

force us to a decision more definite than 

has yet been made. Evidently this is one 

of the subjects which President Wilson 

had in mind when he told his Western 

audiences th.-^t no man could tell what 

danger any hour might bring. 

• • * 

Tifi: Kai-k!: antj KiNC FERDINAND 

TWO hi-loi io pcf'i he*! were made at 
a banquet in Nibh, in conquered 
Serbia, when the German Kaiser and 
Kintr Ferdinand of Pulfraria glorified 
tlu'ir (l«M'(ls in the Ilalkans and said 
complimentary things about each other. 
The date was Jan. 18, the 21Sth anni- 
versary of the coronation of Frederick 
I. In his peroration Kiripr Ferdii^and 
dropped into the ancient Latin language 
to toast the Emperor: 

Av*> Tmperator, Caesar et Rex. Victor et 
rioi ■••Muii C8. Niraa antiqua omncs Orlcntia 
i-oi>utl te satutnnt redeinptorem, ferentem 
n|tprr(>siR proM>< ritatem AtQue salutem. Lonif 
live Kni:<er Wilhelm! 

tThfl translation of the Latin Ir: "Hail 
Kmperur. Caosnr and KiiiR ! Thou art victor 
and leloriouf*. In an<>l«>nt NInh all the peoples 
of the KSast f^alutf lli* <■. tln' r« (lc. nu i-. 
iriK to the oi>|irc^hcd piu!>perity and salva- 
tion."! 

In the course of his reply Kaiier Wil- 

helm snid: 

Wo liiivc had a hard flfiht. wV.ioh will soon 
ppread further. When 'J'njkty was threat- 
rnefl by the same encndeH stie joined us, 
and In stubborn flphtlnir Mcured her world 
|i('sUioti. Your M:i jr.-^tv 's jn inloiice rci ou- 
nizcd that the hour iiad cotnc for Bulgaria, 
for you to brlnK forward your old and good 
riairnn, and smooth the way for your brave 
Muuiiry to a glorious future. In true com- 

rn«U sli||i iho p|.>rli)nw ti Innii'h.nl nirir< li of 
your MaJthty'M nation in atniM began, which, 
nnder the Kuldanoe of Illustrious War 
Lord, has added one nubllme leaf of glory 
to another In tho history of Bulsarla. In 
( iili i to Li\ <_ \ ivslilt: t xpi < !-sion to ntv fot>N 
tiiKH for auch deeds, and to the fcolinKs of 
hII Germany. I have beanted your Majesty to 

neecpt the dignity of Prufsian Flehi Marshal, 
and T am. with my army, hat)py that you, 
by a((i|itiiiu it, also in this sense have be« 

come one o! ii-'. 

This occasion marks Germany's near- 
est approach, in this war, to duplicating 
the historic scene of 1B7I, in which the 
first German Kaiser was crowned at 
Versailles. It is a poor substitute for a 
second entry into Paris, which was ex- 
pected to take plaea in three weelce from 



the violation of the Belgian border, and 
which is further off than ever after 
nineteen months of unprecedented car- 
nage; but it is a landmark in German 
history, nevertheless, and deserves to go 
into the permanent records of the war. 

* * • 

Britain's Coiomal Allies 

WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES, the 
Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth, has been one of the most 

important and interesting of recent 
travelers across the North American 
Continent. -He is visiting London to con- 
sult with the Britiah Government on 
inter-imperial relations as affected by 
the war, being accompanied by Sir 
Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime 
Minister. The real bonds that unite the 
British Empire are those of common 
feeling and common purpose, but every 
four years it is usual to hold a confer- 
ence of Prime Ministers in London. In 
the ordinnry course an Imperial Con- 
ference, attended by representatives of 
all the British colonial nations, should 
have been held last year, but the war 
interfered with the plan. Nevertheless, 
it is not only Great Britain that is at 
war hut the whole empire, and since 
the colonial nations are self-governing, 
the Briti.sh Hoveni merit has recognized 
the need of taking them into its confi- 
dence. Australia has proved a valuable 
edonial ally both on sea — for she has 
a navy of her own — and on land, notably 
in sending forces to Egypt and the Dar- 
danelles. Mr. Hughes is Prime Minister 
by virtue of his being the leader of the 
Australian Labor Party, which at the 
present time controls the Government 
and is showing Hmt it can very ener- 
getically play its part in naval and mili- 
tary administration. 

* ♦ ♦ 

A New Parliament 

THE British Parliament resumed its 
session Feb. 16. King George's 
speech from the throne, and the ad- 
drefses of Premier Asquith and Secre- 
tary for War Kitchener indicated Great 
Britain's implacable determination to 
continue the war until the Central Pow- 
ers are beaten. The King in Us address 
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M *'tha spirit of the AHics • • • 

remains steadfast in the resolve to se- 
cure reparation for the victims of un- 
provoked and unjustifiable outrage and 
effcetnal safeguards for all nations 
agrainst the aggression of a power 
which mistakes force for right and ex- 
pediency for honor." The Premier stated 
that the present British expeditionary 
force in France was ten times the origi- 
nal number. He declared that the na- 
tion's war expenditures were |25,000,000 
a day, and gave a forecast of m new vote 
ifi credit for $2,600/KN),000. He expressed 
(supreme confidence in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Allies. 

Lord Kitchener declared that the In- 
dian troops had been withdrawn from 
France and had been replaced by eight 
new divisions (320, (lOO) of new British 
troops. He declared himself well satis- 
fied that Egypt • would be successfully 
defended against attack, and that the 
situation in Asia Minor was encourag- 
ing. In France the situation, he said, 
was practically unchanged, but "the 
morale of the French Army had been 
maintained at the same high level, and 
its fighting qualities have never been 
greater or more highly developed." He 
also confidently looks forward "to a 
victorious issue which should insure 
peace for many generations." 

* • • 

RussTA*s New War Premier 
rilHE appointment of M. Sturmer, re- 

actionary of reactionaries, as Pre- 
mier of Russia, is regarded as a warning 
to the Allies of the danger of Russia's 
desertion from the Entente. M. Stunner 
is as unknown to the Russian people as 
to the outside world. He owes his posi- 
tion to those subterranean forces in the 
Russian Court which are systematically 
exerting their influences in behalf of a 
peace with Germany. These forces scored 
their first victory with the " exiling " of 
Nikolai Nikolaivitch to the Caucasus. 
They have now scored another, and pos- 
sibly more important, victory with the 
elevation to the first post in the empire 
of a person who, judging from his record, 
win be a puppet in their hands. To 
counterbalance these forces there is the 
influence of the French and English, and 



the sinecre sympathy of tiie Gsar with 

the cause of the Allies. But how easily 
the sentiments of the Czar could be 
swayed has been demonstrated on numer- 
ous occasions; as to the influence of tiie 
French and English on the Court, they 
must either have been taken by surprise 
by this latest move or have proved in- 
capable ef fighting the underground 
methods of their <v»ponents. In any case, 
if France and Great Britain are not fully 
awake to the possibilities of the present 
situation in Russia they may suddenly 
reeeive a crushing blow. 

• * e 

SsruGEBB IN Russia 

RECENT dispatches from Russia put 
the number of war refugees in that 
country between 9 and 13 millions. They 
come from Courland, Poland, and Lith- 
uania, and like a mighty current are 
flooding the central and eastern parts of 
Russia. This vast internal migration, the 
like of which, in point of enormity, his- 
tory has never recorded, has a deep 
economic significance to the future of 
Russia. 

The migrants are largely Jews, Poles, 
and Baltic Germans, the three most en- 
tcrprisiiifir nationalities in Russia's very 
heterogeneous population. They come 
from the most civiliaed provinces of the 
country, from the regions adjoining 
Western Europe, and by virtue of long 
and constant contact with their progres- 
sive neighbors they have become the 
most advanced groups of the Russian 
Nation. From the industrially and com- 
mercially highly developed sections they 
are moving into the remote and back- 
ward aones of the empire. There are 
among ihcm former bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, engineers, small traders, 
salesmen, brokers, and quite a legion of 
slurewd ex-contrabandists. 

What Russia needs most is develop- 
ment. The vastness of the country de- 
mands a vast agency for that work. This 
war, the conquest <rf Poland, Courland, 
and Lithuania by the Teutons, has pro- 
vided internal Russia with a force of 
pioneers in the field of economic develop- 
ment sufficient in size and adequate in 
ability to carry out the great historieal 
task of producing a New Russia. 
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The Conflict in Artois 

FOR many months now the world has 
been waiting for a bameh of fhe 

deadlock on the western battle front by 
one side or the other, but from the time 
of the great Calais drive to the brilliant 
French offensive which began on Sept 
25 last* and from that time up to the 
present hour, that expectation has been 
disappointed. About the middle of Febru- 
ary, it seemed that, at one point, the 
troops of General Joffre might break the 
deadlock at least to the extent of com- 
pelling the Germans to reform a very 
important part ni thdr line. This point 
was on the arc of which Lens is the 
centre, and to the west of which the 
German line bends in what is almost a 
semicircle, much aa the English tine 
bends romid to the east of Ypres. The 
French sapperFs, ditrg'ing like moles under 
the German positions, and blowing them 
hito the air, hava sncceeded in driving 
the Teutons back to a strong line of de- 
fense, some three miles long, on the top 
of the range of which Hill 140 is the 
northernmost point. This strong Ger- 
man work had been obstinately held by 
the forces of the Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria; obstinately because the loss 
of this position would compel a with- 
drawal of tihe Gennan forces from Lens* 
with its important railroad connections, 
and perhaps an abandonment of the 
whole front, including Lille and Douay. 
As Paris reported tiiis conflict on 14 

IIm French operations had bcfrun with 
tiie explosion of mines on the western 
slope of Hill 140, the largest making a 
** crater" fifty yards across, which 
finaUy remained in possession of the 
French. But more important than the 
slight gain of ground, and more interest- 
ing also, is the generisation whidi tfaa 
French staff has allowed itself to make. 
First, that the German artillery is still 
exceedingly strong; and, second, that the 
German infantry has lost its dash. A 
French officer wittily remarks : ** At 
the beginning of the war the Germans 
proudly wore helmets, while we had 



kepis. Now, we have helmets, and they 
wear useless, convicts* caps. Tha diaafe 
is symbolical." But the deadlock remains 

unbroken. 

The RuMians in Penia 

ONE of the surprises of January and 
February of the present year was the 
announcement that Russian forces were 
operating in Western Persia on a line 
stretching from Hamadaa to Sultanabad, 
and thence further south. Goinp: behind 
this announcement we find that consid- 
erable forces of Turkish regulars and 
Kurd tribesmen had invaded Persia from 
Mesopotamia and Turkish Armenia, no 
doubt with detachments of German offi- 
cers. It was to meet these invaders and 
to drive them back that the Russian 
forces were operating on the Hamadan- 
Sultanabad line. The answer to the 
question why the task of driving in- 
vaders from Persia should fall to the 
Russians is simple. At the end of 
August, 1907 — that is, between eight and 
nine years ago— England and Russia 
made an agreement by which North* 
western Persia was recognized as a 
Russian sphere of influence, while that 
part of Persia toward the frontier of 
India became practically an Ehiglish 
protectorate. This somewhat summary 
proceedinp: was made not only possible, 
but even necessary, by the practical col- 
lapse of native rule in Persia, as a result 
of which Russian and English merchants 
in that country were without protection. 
The practical question, by what road the 
Russian forces reached Hamudua and 
Sultanabad is as easily answered. Persia 
is bounded on the north in part by the 
Caspian Sea, and the Caspian Sea since 
the middle of last century has been prac- 
tically a Russian lake. Several lines of 
light-draught steamships furrow its salt 
waves, plying from Astrakhan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, and from Baku, the 
Gasidan port of Tiflis and the Cftueasns, 
to Rcsht on the north coast of Persia. 
Resht is the terminus of the road which 
leads up the valley of the river Kizil 
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Uzen, through the immense mall of 
mountains, of which Mount Damavand is 
the highest peak, to Teheran; thence 
carsm roads IctuI to Hamadan and 
Sultanabad. There were already con- 
siderable Russian forces at Teheran at 
the outbreak of the war, and these have 
ovidonily heen greatly increased by new 
troopa srat through Resht. This Russian 
campaign in Persia is likely to have two 
results. It will strengthen and consoli- 
date Russian influence there, and it will 
ultimately leMen the pressure on the 
English forces south ci Bagdad. 

The Russians at Eizenini 

rB outstanding war operations of the 
month have been those of the Rus- 
sian army of the Caucasus, operating 
in the direction of Erzerum. Erzerum 
is a city of some forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It stands some 6,000 feet 
above sea level, or about the hci^'ht 
of Colorado Sprinps, and is proliahly 
the most important city on the great 
Annenian plateau. Twice in past years 
it has been occupied by Russian troops 
and then returned again to the Turks. 
Its defense is rendered comparatively 
easy by the advantageous positions of 
a group of outlying forts, the stron^t 
of which are situated on a ridfzic of hills 
to the east of the city. It has been re- 
ported that four Turldsh army corps — 
the First, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh — 
have been driven toward Krzpnim and 
hemmed in by the Russian forces, and 
there are less reliable reports that the 
two leading Gwmans in the Turldsh 
Empire, Field Marshal von der Goltz 
("Goltz Pasha") and Field Marshal 
Liman von Sanders are with the Turkish 
army there. If this be accurate, it 
means that Erzerum has now a military 
population at least four times as great as 
the normal civil population, and, when 
eompletdy invested by tiie Russian army, 
as it proves to have been, the city could 
no longer hold out. The strapetic re- 
sults of this situation will show them- 
sdves in two directions, both very impor* 
tant; the first will operate in favor of 
England; the pressure on the belcapruered 
English forces under General Town- 
•hend at Kut-«1-Amara, which Gen- 



eral Aylmer has not succeeded in re- 
lieving, will be lightened; the projected 
expedition against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal will at least be delayed, and the 
threatened invasion of India will be- 
come indefinitely remote. But far more 
important will be the result to the Rus- 
sian Empire, not only in giving Russia a 
further section of the coast of the Black 
Sea, but also, most vital of all, in open- 
ing a new approach to Constantinople, 
which is likely to prove much more ad- 
vantageous than the ill-fated way of 
Gallipoli and the Dardanelles. On Feb. 
16 the Russians reported that the whole 
circle of forts had fallen, and that Erze- 
rum was in their possessfon. 

The Problem at Salonikl 

THE much advertised drive of com- 
bined Teuton and Bulgarian forces 
which was to push die French and Eng- 

lish at F?aloniki into the sea ha?, so far, 
not materialized. On the contrary the 
latest information is that the French are 
advancing beyond tiieir very strong line 
of defense, and pushing their way north- 
ward along the railroad which comes 
down the Vardar Valley. The position 
of the Allies at Saloniki is naturally an 
exceedingly strong one, a series of hills 
and lakes making it easily defensible, and 
both the French and the English seem to 
have been increasing their forces con- 
siderably since the date of Lord Kitch- 
ener's visit. Very wisely, too, they have 
put General Sarrail in supreme command 
of all the allied forces in the Saloniki 
sphere of the war, the man ^o so splen- 
didly organized the defense of Verdun 
and held it against the great German 
rush of August and September, 1914. We 
have no certain information as to flie 
numbers, or even the compositimi, of the 
forces opposed to General Sarrail. It 
seems certain that, once his drive com- 
pleted, Fiflld Marshal von Mackensen 
withdrew a considerable part of his army 
of invasion northward, probably using 
them to meet the Russian threat against 
Bnkowiaa. There is evidence Uiat the 
force which tiireatens Saloniki is com- 
posed mainly of Austrians and Bul- 
garians, the Bulgarians greatly outnum- 
bering the Austrians. And hers a new 
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problem aria«8, rumon of IrMdi have a]> 
nady found their wi^ inti the dis- 
patches. Both these powers ardently 
covet Salon iki and would do a good deal 
to get posaessUm of it. Bnlgaiia wants 
it as a port for tile region of Macedonia 
which she has recently wrested from 
Serbia. Austria wants Saloniki as an 
otitpost of her empire on the Aegean Sea; 
and the real head and front of Serbia's 
offendinpr, the prime cause, in a sense, 
of the present war, is the fact that Serbia 
Uoded the mj of Anstria to the aoutii 
to Salcmild. It may well be that the 
present journey of Kinp Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria to Vienna and Berlin marks an 
effort on the part of that able diplomatist 
to settle the question of Saloniki in his 
own favor. There is a possibility here of 
very serious friction. 

Renewed Fighting Near Dvinsk 

A LARGE part of the eastern battle 
line has remained nndianged ever 
since the Snaslan retreat last Summer 
and Autumn, and this is particularly true 
of the section which runs along the River 
Dwina from Dvinak to Riga. It ap- 
pears that the defense of this line on 
the Russian side has, for some months, 
been in the hands of General Ruzsky, 
who 80 brilliantly led the Russian ad* 
vance through Galicia toward Cracow 
in the Autumn of 1911, beinpr replaced 
after a time by General Ivanoff. It was 
rmnored at the time that General Rnssky 
had ondorgone an operation for cancer* 
just as a similar report was spread, 
somewhat later, about the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. Bnt it is characteristic of 
cancer, if indeed either of these leaders 
really suffered from that scourpt?, that 
successive operations may prolong a life 
for years; and thnt, after an operation, 
the vital energies seem almost unim- 
paired. At any rate, it is certain that 
the defender of the Dvinsk-Riga line has 
done very ^ective work, the more so 
if the attack has been directed by the 
redoubtable Field Marshal Von Hinden- 
burg, whose sledgehammer blows made 
sneh heavy inroads on Ron!a*s forces 
from the very beginning of the war. But 
what appears to be certain is this: that 
General Polivanoff, the new War Minis- 
ter of Russia, is fully justified by the 



facts when he says, as he Is reCtatly 
iep<nrted to' have done, that Russia has 
no longer a munition crisis, and is no 
longer threatened with any shortage of 
good and well-trained troops. It is now 
a matter of common knovdedge that 
Russia has received from Japan not only 
immense quantities of ammunition, but 
also very brge nwnlwrs of guns; and 
it is more than Hk»ly that tiiese were 
accompanied by skilled Japanese instruct- 
ors, who have, for many months now, 
hem training a new supply of artiller- 
ists for Russia, and who will, in all - 
probability, continue to do so until the 
end of the war. The renewed fighting 
on the Riga-Dvinsk line has not been 
sufHciently prolonged to enable ns to 
draw complete conclusions, but it seems 
fairly certain that any renewal of the 
former German movement, any effective 
threat against Petrograd, which was 
really feared a few months back, reed 
no longer be considered a practical pos- 
sibility. 

German East Africa 

rIE appointment of General Smnts to 
tile chief command of the composite 

force of English, Boer, and Indian 
troops operating against the Teutons in 
German East Africa may marie the be- 
ginning of a decisive cha^pter in the 
history of that enormous region, as the 
appointment of General Botha did in 
Sontiiwest Africa. And it is possible 
that the conflict, both in tiie CSamerooos 
and in the West African Protectorate, 
the two last strongholds of German 
power in Africa, may cobm to an end at 
the same time. Both these great protae* 
torates date, as German possessions, 
from about thirty years ago, when Prince 
Ksmarek set himself to bnild up for the 
recently formed German Empire an ex- 
tensive colonial area that might be in 
some degree comparable to the colonies 
d England or France^ But, in spite of 
thirty years of far-sighted and syste- 
matic work, these great areas in Africa 
have not become German colonies in the 
real sense; tiiat is, they are of practically 
no use as reservoirs for the dense popu- 
lation which is one of the grea.t problems 
of German colonies. The whole German 
popuUthm of the African possessions of 
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the onpira nmw •moimtod to more than 

a few thousand; let us say, one German 
citizen to every hundred square miles. 
In this way these African possessions 
are eompamble nther to India than to 
Canada or Australia; there are scores of 
towns with a far larger German popula- 
tion than any or all of these African 
odonies. Faithermore, they liavo been 
developed at great cost to the Geman 
Treasury, though much of the money 
spent will later give a good return, as, 
for ttainple, that which has been laid out 
for roada an^ zailways and their value to 
German commerce. Their loss to Ger- 
many, therefore, will be a sentimental 
nCbw than a real injury. 

Zeppelin Raid Against Paris 

FR tiia first time in many months a 
Zeppelin the otJiar day succeeded in 

getting close enouph to Paris to drop 
bombs in one of the poorer suburbs on the 
outskirts of the city. This is in striking 
contrast wltii the lot of England, which 
has been raided again and apain, al- 
though the natural difTiculties in the way 
of the journey to England, always in- 
volving a sea jonmey and the unstable 
meteorological conditions that that im- 
plies, are very much greater than those 
included in covering the compaiutively 
short land space between the German 
lines and the Frendi capital. We are 
told that the true reason for the " good 
luck," the comparative immunity, of 
Paris is, that it is not a matter of luck 
at all, but the direct result of French 
intelligence and method. The heavy 
Zeppelins are both conspicuous and vul- 
nerable, very vuhmable, especially from 
above. Once an aeroplane gets the upper 
position its greater mobility makes it 
easy for it to rip the Zeppelin up the 
bade and bring it crashing to the ground. 
Bnty on the other hand, the heavier^than- 
air machine is always at a disadvantage 
when it is a question of rising directly 
into the air. It is compelled to mount 
on a long spiral, whidi inevitably takes 
much precious time; and, by the time it 
is up to the required altitude of 10,000 
feet or so, the Zeppelin has done its work 
and fled. The Prsn«h have met this dif- 
ficulty in a way that has the simplicity 
of genius: They start a pair of aero- 



plaaes upward every couple of hours, re- 
lieving another pair that have been aloft 
for that period, as long as one can main- 
tain one's faculties at their best in the 
chin regions of the upper ahr. Thus it 
happens that whenever a Zeppelin ap- 
proaches there are already two fully 
equipped aeroplanes in the air ready to 
taclde it The Germans, having learned 
this, and keenly aware of the vulnerabil> 
ity of their great gas-bags, have, there- 
fore, given Paris a wide berth. The re- 
cent raid was partially sncoessful only 
because of a heavy fog* 

The Neutrality of Greece 

THE Crown Prince of Greece, follow- 
ing the example of his father. King 
Constantine, has allowed himself to be 
interviewed on the subject of Greek neu- 
trality. Like his father, he declares 
that the refusal of Greece to enter the 
war on the side of the Kntente powers 
id fully justified by the fate which has 
overtaken Serbia; that Greece would 
only have invited and incurred a similar 
fate had she relinquished her neutrality; 
and, finally, that no hardships and suf- 
ferings which the Ent^te powers may 
inflict upon Greece because of her re- 
fusal to join them can for a moment 
compare with the terrible sufferings that 
Serbia already endures and that Greece 
would almost certainly share. We may 
admit at once, first, that the condition 
of Serbia is at least as bad as that of 
Belgium or Poland, perhaps very much 
worse than either; and, second, that, up 
to the present, the efforts of the Entente 
powers to relieve Serbia have been hard- 
ly more effectual than were their efforts 
to defend Belgium. They are still just 
holdintr on in one small corner of Bel- 
gium, and at the present moment they 
do not effectively occupy a square mile 
of Serbia. So much may fairly be said 
for the argument of King Constantine 
of Greece and his son. But, having ad- 
mitted so much, we must remember this: 
By her treaty with Serbia Greees prom- 
ised to come to the aid of her ally if 
that ally should be attacked by Bulga- 
ria with an army which probably would 
have amounted to 800,000 men; an army 
which was already mobilized at the time 
of Bulgaria's attack, and which has, in 
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faetf been mobilized ever since. Had 

Greece been true to her promise, htvA 
she rejected the " scrap of paper " theory 
of treaty obligations and gone courage- 
oosly to the aid of Serbia ^en Field 
Marshal von Maclcenaen began to shell 
Belprrade, it may very well be that the 
devastation and ruin of Serbia would 
never have talcen place. One is con- 
strained, therefore, to say that the King 
of Greece and his; son are puttinjr for- 
ward a rather disingenuous argument in 
defense of the someiriiat cowardly de> 
aertioo of an ally in time of need. 

Arittide Briand Vwto Italy 

MARISTIDE BRIAND, the able and 
• influential Prime Minister of 
France, and head of the strongest Min- 
istry that France has seen since the 
beginning of the Third Republic, toward 
the middle of February visited Italy to 
confer with Premier Salandra and Baron 
SonninOt the Foreign Minister, after 
which he was to meet the King of Italy 
and General Cadoma, his Chief of Staff. 
It was announced that M. Briand would 
do mndi to co-ordinate the efforts of 
Italy more closely with those of the other 
Entente powers, and that a greater effi- 
ciency would be certain to result there- 
from; farther, and more specifically, 
tiiat one result would be an Italian em- 
bargo on all exports to Austria or Ger- 
many, thus completing the "ring of 
steel " with whkh the Entente powers 
are seeking to strangle the economic life 
of the Teutonic empires. Hut we may 
well conjecture that M. Briand's errand 
was not wholly confined to these pleasant 
and satisfactory aims; we may well be- 
lieve that he went to Rome and to the 
Italian front to voice the general feel- 
ing of Fkance, England, and Rnssia, timt 
Italy is not pulling her weight in the 
war, and that, from the very outset, Italy 
has been for Italy, first, last, and all the 
time, rather than for the general aims 
and ideals of the Allies. Many things 
lend color to this view: the way in which 
Italy dickered with Austria, through 
Prince BliloWr at the beginning; the fact 
that Italy is still "on friendly terms** 
with Germany, no doubt in accordance 
with some una vowed understanding; and, 
finally, the way hi which Italy delayed 



and hmig hack, when it was a question 
of helping the Serbians, for the not very 

creditable reason, it is alleged, that Italy 
covets the littoral of the Eastern Adri- . 
atie which, were S^rhia sneeessful, would 
naturally fall to Serbia — 80 much so, 
that Italy's " aid " has been limited to 
the occupation of Durazzo and Valona, 
ports greatly coveted by Italy, for her 
own use. These and other things of like 
tenor are probably the true errand of M. 
Briand to Rome, in addition to the more 
agreeable purposes which get into the 
cablegrams. 

The Aba ndonment of Gallipoli 

T^HERE is a very complete revelation 
^ of one all-pervading caose of English 

mishaps in the war in Sir Ian Hamilton's 
dispatch, describing the events which led 
up to the abandonment of GallopilL 
Speaking of the afternoon of Aug. 8 Sir 
Ian Hamilton writes: " I landed on ibm 
beach, where all seemed quiet and peace- 
ful, and saw the commander of the 
Eleventh Division, Major Gen. Ham- 
mersley. I warned him the sands were 
running Out fast, and that by dawn the 
hiijh ground to his front might very 
likely be occupied in force by the enemy. 
He saw the danger, bat declared that H 
was a physical impossibility at so late 
an hour (6 P. M.) to get out orders for 
a night attack, the troops being very 
moch scattered. • • * Atdawnmtlie 
9th I watched General Hammersley's at- 
tack and very soon realized, by the well- 
sustained artillery fire of the enemy (so 
silent the previons day) and by the vol- 
ume of musketry, that Turkish reinforce- 
ments had arrived; that with the renewed 
confidence caused by our long delay the 
guns had beoi brought back, and that, 
after all, we were forestalled. This was 
a bad moment ; our attack failed. * * * " 
This is painful reading, yet the Gallipoli 
adventure will not have been sheer loss 
to England if it leads her Generals to 
realize the danger, the hopelessness, of 
trying to fight a modern war by meth- 
odi soeh as these. The responsibility for 
the failure rests, of course, not so much 
on the subordinate. Major Gen. Ham- 
mersley, as on the Commander in Chief, 
Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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[German Cartoon] 



The American Note to Austria-Hungary 
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How Americans imagined the result 
^nJd 



And how it really wai. 
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[English Cartoons] 



What Germany Has Achieved 




—From The Westminster Oasette, London. 

But there are some others left after eighteen months of war — Great Britain, 

France, Russia, Italy, and Japan. 




—From The Westminster Oasette, London. 
The KAiSim: " We're going on swimmingly, aren't we, Bethmann' Hollwe^?'* 
The Chancellor: " Y — Yes, your All Highness, but we seem to be gomg 
down hill rather!" 
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[American Cartxjon] 



An Awkward Delay 




From The New York Times. 




Congress: " I can't make up my mind which suit would be best for you." 
UNiTEa> States: " In the meantime this exposure may prove fatal! 
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[P'rench Cartoon] 



Blessed France 




Le Rire, Parit. 



" It's a caster from my bed, and it's all that is left of my house. But I am 
content, just the same, for we have a famous artillery. It was you who did that — 
when you captured the town! " 
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[German Cartoon] 



The True Italy 




— <2> Vlk. Berlin. 



"Has he si^ed for a joint peace?" 
" Yea." 

" Then we had better double our precautions." 
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[Greek Cartoon] 



The Prussians of the Balkans 




— Ptttfis, Athens. 



Those who undertook to diffuse German Kultur in the Balkan Peninsula. 
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[American Cartoon] 



Putting Over Some Comedy Stuff 




— From the Ohio State Journal. 



International Humor on the Golden Horn. 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 




The Burglar to the Police: " Say, boys, how about peace?" 

(The strongly antt-German cartoons of the Dutch artist, Louis Raemaekers, published 
In De Telegraaf of Amsterdam, have attracteil worldwide attention. Two of Ihcm are 
reproduced in this issue of Cckkknt IIibtort.} 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 

Troubles at Home 




Wilhclm: "We cannot allow a single head of Danish or Swedish cattle 
to go through to Austria. We need all ourselves." 

Francis Joseph: " Not a bag of Rumanian flour can go through to Ger- 
many. We need all ourselves." 
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[Canadian Cartoon] 



Its Destination Obvious 




John Bull: "Eh, what's that? Only your lunches! Why, what tre- 
mendous appetites you have for small 'uns!" 
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[German Cartoon] 



Wilson's Wedding Journey 






— ® Vlk. Berlin. 



He Writes Notes— and His Wife Is Bored to Death. 
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[Norwegian Cartoon] 



American Neutrality 




—Korsoren, ChristiaMo. 

"Again I tell you for the last time that your conduct is not altogether 

satisfactory." 
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[American Cartoon] 



A Change of Heart 




From The Kvcning Snn, New York. 



The President's Too Famous Speech of Last May Is His First Target i 

Preparedness Campaign. 
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[German Cartoon] 

The Generalississimo 




— <S> Ulk, Berlin. 

Poor Joffre! With one foot in the grave, he now has to put the other in another. 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 



In the Balkans 




—Blanco y Negro, Madrid. 



"Do you see any Italians in that direction?" 

"No. Do you?" 

"Do you see any Russians?" 

" Not one." 
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[German Cartoon] 



Russian Demonstration on the Rumanian Frontier 




—From Dcr Ouckknstcn, Munich. 



RirssiA: "What's the use of all my bluff, if the fellow won't let himself l>e 
bluffeii? " 
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[English Cartoon] 

The Death's Head 





[German Cartoon] 

Saloiiiki 




[American Cartoon] 

Milk! Milk! For My German Babies 




II I I — I ■ ■ » , — 

— From The Providence Journal, 



A revision k Im NietnclM: ** duoHy begins and aids at honiA,'* 
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[American Cartoon] 



As Old as Troy 




Bewaro of Germany's Bipj Wooden Statues. 
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[French Cartoon] 



Papa's Letter 




— © he Rirf, Paris. 



Grandfather (reading from letter) : " 1 have the joy of announcing that I 

have just been made a Captain." 

ToTO: "Grandpa, I am proud of your son." 
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[American Cartoon] 

The Coming Bond of Friendship 




An Opposition Comment on the Wilson Administration's Handling of the 

Submarine Controversy. 
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Progress of the War 

Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 

From January 12, Up to and Including 
February 11, 1916 



CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Jan. 12— Ruralaiu occupy the town of Sa- 
dorga. m stratcgle point In Bukovlna. 

Jan. 15— Runlans resuDM nuuis«d aasanlta on 
the Austrian poBftions In Eastern Gallda 

and fli« 15<'.ss;it iil)iaii fi 'iiit. 
Jan. 20— Uuis^iuiiH capture pojiUions near 

CzcrnowUz : increasingly violent flffhtlns 

OB the Beaaarabian fronUer. 
Jan. M— Artillery cngaKentente in the Stripa 

region 

Jan. 20— Teutons report Russian defeats at 
Uscieczko bridgehead and near Berea- 
tiaiv: VUna In flamea. 

Feb. ^Attttrlana force Rneslana to withdraw 

fi'irri l's> icrzlto brIdKehead by miri. at- 
tacks ; Germans wipe out Russian de- 
tachment near Kuchoika-Vola. 

Ffeb. 8— Rueslana take Teuton trenchea near 
Tamapol, but are driven out. 

Feb. 9— Russian.-' occupy U.sdtTzlto and cro.ts 
to the western bank of the Dniester 
River: German attadc on LOtano ataUoa 
checked. 

FWI>. 10— Ruaelana again menace Caemowlts; 

German efforts to establish now positions 
at I)vin.«l< frustrated by I{u.<<.«l;ii! artiliory. 
Feb. 11- <;< rnians in <;ali< ia fun fil at several 
points to retire to secund-line defenses; 
Ruaelana atorm yothmla belghta and ad- 
vance In LutdE-RoTno-Dubno triangle of 
forte. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Jan. 12-lS— Spirited artillery engagementa In 

Artois, Champagnt-, the Ar^onne, and tbo 

Woevre. with no decisive results. 
Jan. IG-British artillery la bombarding Lllto. 

Inside the Oerman Unea. 
Jan. 90-Brltlah troopa, using amok* bonrtM. 

are repulsed in attack on German linai 

near Frellnghein. 
Jan. 23— Germans pierce Artois defenses and 
capture 200 yards of French salient near 
Neuvtlle-St. Vaast. 

Jan. STj— Germans destroy NIcuport cathedral. 
Jan. 2«'>— Frenc-ii recover craters near Neu- 
vllle-St. Vaast. 

Jan. 2d-31— French repulsed on the Somme 
fNmt: brisk fighting at Neovflle. 

Veb. 2— French demolish a blockho\i.<»<' In the 
VosKe.<< and .shell Champagne trenches. 

Feb. H— German shells fall In Bdfort; Violent 
artillery duels in Artol*. 

Vlab. 9-10— Terrific combats near Neuvflle 
and VImy. 

Mb. 11— Oermans halted near Frise by 



French fire and thrown back with heavy 

BALKAN CAMPAIGN 

Jan. 12— Austrian troops are flKhtltiK the 
MojiteneRrins around Cellinje and liave 
taken Grahovo heights. 

Jan. 13— Austrian forces reach Mltchlts, five 
miles from Antivari; Cettlnje dominated 

by Austrian capture of Mount Lovcen. 

Jan. 11— Vienna War Office announces Aus- 
trian occupation of Cettlnje. 

Jan. 15— Austrlans pursue the Montenegrins 
and occupy Splm. 

Jan. 2<>— Flf»htln(? between .\M-trian.H and 
Montenegrins resume«l .ifiei breaking off 
of peai e negotiations. 

JA. 21— E^ssad Pasha arrives at Scutari 
with Albanian forces to join In deftnae 

of the city. 

Jan. 1^1- .\ustrians occupy Adriatic seajwrts 

of Antivari and Dulcigno. 
Jan. 24— Austro-Uungarian troops occupy 

Scutari and march on Durano; Bulga- 
rians menace Aviona. 
Jan. 2tV-BulBarian fun<..'< reported defeated 

by the All>anians near Kll)assan. 
Jan. 2^Italians decide to abandon Durazao. 
Jan. 2»-B8sad Pasha effteta Junction with 

Italian forces In Albania. 
Feb. 2— Part of the Montenesrin army has 

effected Junction witli tlic S. ib^s in 

bania and the combined force is falling 

back on Durauo. 
Feb. 5— Bulgars and Oermans open attildt on 

Salonlkl lines; artillery duels near 

Doiran. 

Feb. 10— Allies reinforce arniy at Salonikl. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

Jan. 13-Hcavy artillery duela along the en- 
tire front. 

Jan. 10— .Vustrians capture Italian positions 
near Oslavla. taking over 900 prisoners, 
and take a trench near TMmlno. but are 
driven back In fierce counterattadc 

Jan. iT-itaiians retaka trenches In the Oa- 

lavia section. 

Jan. 2.1— Artillery angagamenta at Tolmlno 

bridgehead. 
Jan. 25— Italians repulse attacks in the La- 

garina Valley. 

Jan. 2tJ— Austrians storm positions near Os- 
lavla. takinfT many Italian prisonera and 
repel attacks on the laonso front. 

Feb. 2— Italians repulse Austrian attempt to 

.Mtorm pnsitionK near Mori 
Feb. 3-11— Heavy figliting in U\« Uorizia 
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sone. In the upper Chlano and tn the 
Santa Maria sector, but niK-ratlOM Are 
hindered by liiavy snow fall.s 

ASIA MINOR AND EGYPT 

Jan. 14— Tarkfl enter Kermaiuihah; Ruailaiis 

capture 3(io men and some gmn on the 

Caucasus* front. . 

Jan. Russians occupy Kangawar. on the 
road to Kermanahah. 

Jan. 16— Torklah forces on both banks of the 
TIsriB. twenty-five miles south "f Kut- 
et-Amara. are rotreatltif; an the British 

relief expc'iition aavunc*-M. The Rtisslans, 
reinforced on a lOO^mile front, begin new 
general offensive In the Caucasus. 

Jan. 17— nritish rciKirt Turks driven back to 
wUhIn alx miles of Kut-el-Amara. 

Jan. ^(^-Russtans in the Caucaaus pursue the 
Turks, taking modi booty. 

Jan. 21— British reported checked by Turks 
at Esstn. twenty-thr<-c nillt-s fnim Kut-el- 
Ainara; Russian troojw o<-cupy Sultana- 
bad, in Persia : garrison and German Con* 
eul flee; Russians take Hassan Kalah. In 
the Caucaaus. 

Jan. 22— Rusaiaiis ar«> < lositiK In on the TO|^S 
nwssed in the town and forts of Brierum. 

Jan. SS— Persian tribesmen fktim Kermanshah 
gather to oppose Russian advance; Rus- 
sians rout three Turklslj army rorp« In 
reKion of Hrjicrum : Senussi trlb»'snnTi ilf- 
feated by the Brltioh on the western fron- 
tier of Egypt with heavy looses. 
* Jan. 24— Rus.-ilans capture T'X* Turks and a 
convoy of artiUory on the Caucasus front, 
and defeat Kiirili.-ih b:in<lj<. 

Jan. 25 — Field Marshal Baron von der Golta 
appointed Commander In Chief of Tnrkldi 

fi'fccs in the Caucanus. 

Jan. ;J7— Turks fall It u k a mil.- from British 
intrenchnients at Kut. 

Jan. 2K— French capture garrison at Antl- 
philo: Russians defeat Turkish forces 
south "f I,;iki' t'idinlah an'l in thp rei;lon 
west of MeliiZKlierl, and enter the town 
of Khynysskala, betwoep Eraorum and 
Mush. 

Jan. 20— Lieut. Oen. Sir Percy t>ake loins 

Tlritlsh relief exiKMlltlon at Wadl. 
Jan. 31— Russians dIalodKe Turks from forty- 

mlla strip in the Caucasus: Turits fortify 

Angora and Sivas. 
Feb. 2— Floods hinder British relief force on 

the Tigris: Hussl uis drive Turks from the 

region of I-jike Tortum. in the Caucasus. 
Feb. S— Turkish nlief force sent to aid 

Brserom driven back by the Russians. 
Feb. 4— Russians report that Turks have 

evai-uati-d Krzeruin. 
Feb. 11— British repulsed on the Irak front; 
little clunge In the situation near Xut-«1« 
Amara. 

AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

Jan. 18— Germans evacuate Eliolowa and 
Okono-Unga. on the west coast: Ger- 
man ooN-ernor and f;erman Commandant 
escape into :^panl^«h Miml. 



Jan. 26— British occupy Dalng, la Katnenm. 
Jan. 28— British ooeupy Lolodorf* In Kam* 

erun. 

Feb. 1-Oermana have abandoned Kaslfau, 

In Bast Africa. 
Fob. 6— Nine hundred Germans and 14.000 of 

their colonial trooiis have crossed Into 

Bpanlah Ouinea, where they have dla- 

armed and are Interned. 

AERIAL RECORD 

Aviators on both sides i ontlnued their activ- 
ities on the western front. North of 
Rheims two Zeppelins were destroyed 
by French gunfire. A new Oennan aero- 
plane of the Pokher type was brought 
down by .1 Uritish avlatur. Four Hrlt- 
i»h aeroplanes were destroyed by Ger- 
mans at various places. In a German 
raid on Nancy one aviator was killed. 
The French shelled Mett. Amavllle. and 

J,e Sars 

The Calkana were the scene of many raids. 
French aviators threw 200 bombs on a 
Bulgar camp at Pasartxt, near Lake 
Dolran. klilinK and wounding many men 
and setliiijT fire to their tints A sijuad- 
ron of H~ French aeroplanes bombarded 
Monastir The Austrlana raided Dtnras- 
SO and Avlona. In a Zeppelin raid on 
Satonlkl on Feb. 1, 11 people were killed 
and Tim Injured. 

On Jan. .'K> Zeppelins raided Paris, killing 
94 persons and wounding 80. A second 
raid took place the next day. but the 
bombs f^n harmlessly on open fields. 

A riertiian iiav.al aetoiilrine dropped bombs 
on I>over on the night of Jan. 22-23. 
Berlin reported 80 persona killed. On 
Jan. 23. two raids were made on the 
east coast of Kent, and on Jan. 24 oc- 
curred a thinl raid. Only one person 
was killed and six injured. In a 2^ppelin 
raid on the eastern, northeastern and 
midland counties of England, on Jan. St. 
61 persons were killed and lit Injured. 

The Zeppelin I, -lit, fl\ infc low. was fired on 
by Dutch coast guards. A British trawl- 
er found her sinking in the North Se*. 
but the skipper, because his ship was 
unarmed and because he had few men on 
board, refuasd to heed the crew's appeal 
for help. 

NAVAL RECORD 

The British pamenger liner Appam was 
brought into Hampton Roads by a Ger- 
man prhte crew, having been captured 

by a ili iinan raider, which was vartou!<ly 
iiteiii il i« 1 as the Mi>wc and the TonRa. 
and uliuh had snared seven other Brit- 
ish ships. Both Germany and England 
filed claims to the Appam. Germany de- 
claring that the Treaty of 1S2S guaran- 
tees the ship as a prize of war, and Eng- 
land declaring The Hague Convention 
guarantees her return to her British 
owners. Secretary Lansing has practi- 
cal ly decided that the ship Is a German 
prise of war. 
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